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PREFACE 


Ir has often been said that the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels is of more 
practical value than a Dictionary of the Bible. From all parts of the world has 
come the request that what that Dictionary has done for the Gospels another 
should do for the rest of the New Testament. The DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH is the answer. It carries the history of the Church as far as the end of 
the first century. . Together with the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, it forms a 
complete and independent Dictionary of the New Testament. 


The Editor desires to take the opportunity of thanking the distinguished New 
Testament scholars who have co-operated with him in this important work. 
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Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. and following verse or page. 

ff. =and following verses or pages. 


fol. = folio. 
fr.=fragment, from. e translation. 
Fr. = French. TR Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
Germ. = German. v. = verse. 
Gr. =Greek. v.l. =varia lectio, variant reading. 
Heb. = Hebrew. VS, VSS = Version, Versions. 
Lat. = Latin. Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
II. Booxs OF THE BIBLE 
Old Testament. Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Gn Genesis. Ca=Canticles 8 1 — nd 
5 5 k Jeremiah: Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Phi an = Prayer of 
a Marie 5 Bar- Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
3 555 Throe=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Jg=Jud Hos = Hosea. 0 
18. ery 3 1 ve New Testament. 
1 an mu m = Amos. = — 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob Obadiah. Meo i These! : 1 N 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. Lk = Luke 1 Ti, 2 Ti=l 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum. Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. Ro = Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
78 N Esther. eph 5 1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Pe — Pral Ze Zecharial Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Peo iove; Mal- Malachi Gal=Galatians. 1 P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 
E a Scn Eph = Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
= Ecclesiastes. Ph= Philippians. and 3 John. 
Apocrypha. Col = Colossians. Jude. f 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. Rev = Revelation. 
TAS. Jth= Judith. i 


BBREVIATIONS 
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I. GENERAL 
lit. = literally, literature. 
LXX=Septuagint. 
m., marg. =margin. 
MS, MSS=manuscript, manuscripts. 
n. =note. 


NT = New Testament, Neues Testament. 
N.S. =new series. 
OT=Old Testament. 
pl. = plural. 
+» 2. v. = quod vide, 
len 5 New 


Ry = Revised Version. 

RVm Revised Version margin. 
Sem. = Semitic. 

sing. = singular. 


Skr. =Sanskrit. 


Targ. = Targa m. 


ce vide, which see. 
estament. 
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III. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

A III. American Journal of Theology. 

ARW = Archiv für Religions wissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL = Bampton Lecture. 

BW = Biblical World. 

CE =Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIG Corpus Inscrip. Greecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CSEL = Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum, 

DB= Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA = Dict. of Christian Antiquities. 

DCB = Dict. of Christian Biography. 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DG RA = Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

DGRB= Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography. 

DG RG = Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr = Encyclopædia Britannica. 

EGT = Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

ERE = Encyclopædia of Religion and Ethics. 

Exp = Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

P=Geographie des alten Palästina (Buhl). 

GB=Golden Bough (J. G. Frazer). 

GGA =Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN = Nachrichten der königl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. 

GJ V = Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes (Schürer). 

Grimm-Thayer=Grimm’s Gr.-Eng. Lexicon of the 
NT, tr. Thayer. 

HDB= . of the Bible (5 vols.). 

HE = Historia esiastica (Eusebius, etc. ). 

HGHL = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel (Ewald). 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

iE me of the Jewish People (Eng. tr. of 

HL = Hibbert Lecture. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

ICC International Critical Commentary. 

ISS International Science Series. 

JA Journal Asiatique. 

JBL Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JE Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies 

JPh= Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

J „ ewish Quarterly Review. 

JRS = Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt =Journal of Theological Studies. 


KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBI Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LNT = Introd. to Literature of the New Testament 
(Moffatt). 

LT = Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 

Edersheim). 

MG WJ=Monataschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

NGG=Nachrichten der königl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Götti ; 

NKZ = Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte ( Holtz- 
mann and others). 

OED = Oxford English Dictionary. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklo- 


pädie. 

PB = Polychrome Bible. 

PC= Primitive Culture (E. B. Tylor). 

PEF=Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PRE = Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RB = Revue ge. 

REG = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

RGG = Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RH R= Revue de l' Histoire des Religions. 

Roscher=Roscher’s Ausführliches Lexikon der 
griech. und röm. Mythologie. 

RS = Religion of the Semites (W. Robertson 


Smith). 
SBA W Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 
SBE = Sacred Books of the East. 
Schaff- Herzog The New Schaff. Herzog Encyclo- 
ia (Eng. tr. of PRE). 
SD B Single- vol. Dictionary of the 


ible. 
SEP = Memoirs of Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SW P= Memoirs of Survey of Western Palestine. 
ThLZ=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS Texts and Studies. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

Wetzer-Welte = Wetzer-Welte’s Kirchenlexikon. 
WH = Westcott-Hort’s Greek Testament. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 


schaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKW L= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 


kirchl. Leben. 
KAT? = Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament? | ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 


(Schrader, 1883). 


schaft. 


KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding | ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 


(a totally distinct work), 1902-03. 


ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie. 
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Pee Ey name Aaron is mentioned in the 
NT only by St. Luke (Lk 15, Ac 7%) and by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (5$ 7" 90, 
and in his nal history very little interest is 
taken. O cially, he was represented to be the 
first of a long ine of high priests, specifically 
appointed such (Ex 2811.) in confirmation of the 
status already allowed him in Arabic e 
(Ex 4); and, though his successors were pro 
ably not all in the direct line of descent, the 
found it convenient to claim relationship wit 
him (Ezr 2%t-), and gradually the conceptions in- 
volved in high-priesthood were identified with the 
name of Aaron. That continued to be the case 
in the apostolic period ; and it became a familiar 
thought that the high priest was a type of Christ, 
who was viewed as the antitype of true sacer- 
dotal persons and ministries. 

In this typical relation between Aaron as the 
embodiment of priestly ideas and Christ as their 
final expression, an attempt was made to trace 
differences as well as correspondences. Christ was 
thought of, not as identical with His proto ; 
but as invested with higher qualities, of which 
reed the germ and promise are to be found in 

ron 


4. In regard to vocation, both were appointed 


by God (He 5*); yet to the priesthood of Christ no 
Aaronic (7), or Levitical (710, or legal (9°) measure 
may be put. He was a man like Aaron (2!*), 


capable of sympathy both by nature and from 
experience (4); yet His priesthood is distinctly 
of a higher and eternal order (5°), limited neither 
to an earthly sanctuary (9%), nor to the necessity 
of repeating the one great ifice (9), nor in 
efficiency to the treatment of offences that were 
. ceremonial or ritual (9° 10. 

2. In the consecration of the high priest the 
supreme act was anointing with oil (Lv 8"), from 
which, indeed, the designation Messiah (‘anointed 
one’) arose. Yet such was the lofty position of 
Jesus, and such was His consciousness, that He 
could say, ‘I consecrate myself (Jn I7um), on the 
very eve of His priestly sacrifice. 

8. In function Aaron stood between God and 
the congregation, representing each to the other. 
On the one hand, not only were the priests 
paner together into an embodied unity in him, 

tin his annual approach to God he brought a 
sacrifice even for the ‘ignorances’ of the people 
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(He 9”), and purified the aaay Aare from any 
possible defilements contracted through the sins 
of its frequenters (9% ; cf. Lv 1606). the repre- 
sentative of God, he wore the sacred Urim an 
Thummim in the pouch of judgment upon his 
heart (Ex 28%), indicating his qualification to com- 
municate God’s decision on matters that tran- 
scended human wit; and through him and his order 
the blessing of God was invoked. In the Chris- 
tian thought of the apostolic age all these functions 
pass over to Jesus Christ, with modifications em- 
phasizing their ethical effect and the intrinsically 
spiritual benefit that follows. One of the most 
general statements is He 27, where the phrase 
‘things pertaining to God’ covers both sides of the 
relations between God and man, though promin- 
ence is given, as in the passages that speak of 
Christ as our Advocate with God, to the work 
done by Him as . men. Much the 
same is the case with the great e on medi- 
atorship (1 Ti 2°). As He is the aviou, so He is 
the High Priest, of all men, ‘specially of them 
that believe’ (1 Ti 40). In virtue of His imma- 
nence as God, as well as of His priestly rank and 
sympathy, He fitly represents all men before God, 
while for those who have put themselves into a 
right attitude towards Him He acts as Paraclete 
(1 In 23), . interests and complet in 
their deliverance from sin. On the other hand, 
as representative of God, He bestows gifts upon 
men (Eph 4°), communicating to them the will of 
God and enriching them with every spiritual bless- 
ing. He is not only the Revealer of the Father; 
but, just as He offers His sacrifice to God in the 
8 of man, so He represents to man what God 
is in relation to human sin, and what God has 
devised and does with a view to human redemption. 
Between God and man He stands continuously 
the medium of access on either side, the channel 
of Divine grace and of human prayer and praise. 

See, further, art. MELCHIZEDEK. 

Lirgraturs.—See art. Aaron in HDB, DCG and JE, and 
Comm. on Hebrews, esp. those of A. B. Davidson and B. F. 
Westcott, A. S. Peake 1 Bible), E. C. Wickham 
(Westminster Com.); also Phillips Brooks, Sermons in English 
Churches, 1883, p. 43; J. Wesley, Works, vii. [London, 1872 
273. R. W. Moss. 


AARON’S ROD.—Aaron's rod is mentioned only 
in He 9, which locates the rod in the ark. An 
earlier tradition (Nu 171°; cf. 1 K 8°) preserves it 
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‘befere’ the’ark, on the spot on which it had 
buddet (see HDB i. 3°). In either case the object 
vi to Becure a standing witness to the validity of 
. e Sldims of the Aaronic priesthood (so Clement, 
. Cor. § 43). The rod has sometimes been identi- 
> fied as a branch of the almond tree; and both 
Jewish and Christian fancy has beén busy with it. 
For early legends associating it symbolically with 
: the cross, or literally with the transverse beam of 
the cross, see W. W. Seymour, The Cross in Tradi- 

tion, History, Art, 1898, p. 83. R. W. Moss. 


ABADDON.—The word is found in the NT only 
in Rev 9!. In the OT text ’abhaddén occurs six 
times (only in the Wisdom literature), AV in each 
case rendering ‘destruction,’ while RV gives ‘ De- 
struction’ in Job 282 3112, Ps 884, but ‘Abaddon’ 
in Job 266, Pr 15" 27, on the ground, as stated by 
the Revisers in their Preface, that ‘a proper name 
appears to be required for giving vividness and 
point.’ Etymologically the word is an abstract 
term meaning ‘destruction,’ and it is employed in 
this sense in Job 3112. Its use, however, in paral- 
lelism with Sheol in Job 26°, Pr 15" 27” and with 
‘the grave’ in Ps 88! shows that even in the OT 
it had passed beyond this general meaning and 
had become a specialized term for the abode of the 
dead. In Job 282, again, it is personified side by 
side with Death, just as Hades is personified in 
Rev 68. So far as the OT is concerned, and not- 
withstanding the evident suggestions of its deriva- 
tion (from Heb. 'adbhadh, to perish’), the connota- 
tion of the word does not appear to advance be- 
yond that of the parallel word Sheol in its older 
meaning of the general dwelling-place of all the 
dead. In later Heb. literature, however, when 
Sheol had come to be recognized as a sphere of 
moral distinctions and consequent retribution, 
Abaddon is represented as one of the lower divi- 
sions of Sheol and as being the abode of the wicked 
and a place of punishment. At first it was distin- 
guished from Gehenna, as a place of loss and de- 
privation rather than of the positive suffering 
assigned to the latter. But in the Rabbinic teach- 
ing of a later time it becomes the very house of 

rdition (Targ. on Job 26°), the lowest part of 
Gehenna. the deepest deep of hell (Emek Ham- 
melech, 15.3). 

In Rev 9: Abaddon is not merely personified in 
the free poetic manner of Job 28”, but is used 
as the personal designation in Hebrew of a fallen 
angel described as the king of the locusts and ‘the 
angel of the abyss,’ whose name in the Greek 
tongue is said to be Apollyon. In the LXX 
4 is regularly rendered by drdAea; and 
the personification of the Heb. word by the writer 
of v. apparently led him to form from the 
corresponding Gr. verb (droA\\vw, later form of 
åró\\vu) a Gr. name with the personal ending wy». 
Outside of the N the name Abaddon has 
hardly any place in English literature, while 
Apollyon, on the contrary, has become familiar 
through the use made of it in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ress by Bunyan, whose conception of Apollyon, 

owever, is entirely his own. Abaddon or Apoll- 
yon was often identified with Asmodeeus, ‘ the evil 
spirit’ of To 36; but this identification is now 
known to be a mistake. 

LireraTuRe.—The artt. s.vv. in HDB and EBi; art. Abyss’ 
‘in ERE ; EAT xx. [1908-09] 234 f. J. C. LAMBERT. 


IBBI.— Abba is the emphatic form of the Aram. 
word for ‘father’ (see Dalman, Aram. Gram. 
98, for ax and its various forms; also Maclean, in 
DCG, s.v.). It is found only in three passages in 
the NT, viz. Mk 14%, Ro 8”, Gal 46; in each case 
ò warjp is subjoined to AgBBd, the whole expres- 
sion being a title of address. [The use of ò xarip, 


nominative with the article, as a vocative, is not a 
Hebraism, as Lightfoot thought, but an emphatic 
vocative not unknown to classical Greek and com- 
mon in the NT: ‘nearly sixty examples of it are 
found in NT’; see Moulton, Gram. of NT Greek, 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 70.] 

Lightfoot on Gal 4° argues that the bilingual 
od Siete is a liturgical formula originating with 
Hellenistic Jews, who, while clinging to the original 
word which was consecrated by long usage, added 
to it the Greek 5 ut he supports an 
alternative theory that it took its rise among Jews 
of Palestine after they had become acquainted with 
the Greek language, and is simply an expression 
of importunate entreaty, and an example of that 
verbal usage whereby the same idea is conveyed 
in different forms for the sake of emphasis. As 
illustrations of this repetition, he quotes Rev 911 
(Aro du, Aaòòô 12° 202 (Zaravâs, ArdBodos). 
Thayer, in HDB (s. v.), points out that, though de- 
votional intensity belongs to repetition of the same 
term (e.g. kúpe, c pie), it is also expressed by such 
phrases as val dus, Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ 
where the 5 5 ae EE of each 
passage where ‘ , Father’ is found appears to 
prove that the Greek addition is not merely the 
explanation of the Aramaic word, such as, e.g., 
St. Peter might have added in his preaching—a 
custom to be perpetuated by the Evangelists, as 
suggested by the passage in Mk. ; but is rather an 
original formula, the genesis of which is to be 
sought further back, perhaps in the actual words 
usod by our Lord Himself. Thus Sanday-Headlam 
on Ro 88 (ICC, 1902) remark : 

‘It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, using 
familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word of 
all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 

ntaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 

iples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is signifi- 
cant however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christi- 
anity that we find no other original examples of the use than 
these three.’ 

Thus, the double form is due to the fact that the 
early Christians were a bilingual people; and the 
duplication, while conveying intensity to the ex- 
pression, would only be natural where the speaker 
was using in both cases his familiar tongue. F. H. 
Chase (TS 1. iii. 23) suggests that the phrase is due 
to the shorter or Lucan form of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and that the early Christians repeated the first 
word in the intensity of their devotion, conpiing a 
Hellenistic rendering with the Aramaic Abba. He 
argues that the absence of such a phrase as & srw, 
or & dor: pedepunvevouevoy, in Mk 14% is due to the 
familiarity of the formula; and that, while the 
Pauline passages do not recall Gethsemane, they 
suggest the Lord’s Prayer as current in the shorter 
form. Moulton (op. cit. p. 10), combating Zahn’s 
theory that Aramaic was the language of St. Paul's 

a alee theory based on the Apostle’s ‘Abba, 

ather’—remarks that ‘the peculiar sacredness of 
association belonging to the first word of the Lord's 
Raya in its original tongue supplies a far more 
probable account of its liturgical use among Gen- 
tile Christians.’ He mentions the analogy (see 
footnote, loc. cit.) of the Roman Catholic ‘saying 
Paternoster,’ but adds that ‘ Paul will not allow 
even one word of prayer in a foreign tongue with- 
out addiny an instant translation’; and further 
refers to the Welsh use of Pader as a name for the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

It seems 1 (1) that the phrase, ‘Abba, 
Father,’ is a liturgical formula ; (2) that the duality 
of the form is not due to a Hebraistic repetition 
for the sake of emphasis, but to the fact that the 
early Christians, even of non-Jewish descent, were 
familiar with both Aramaic and Greek; (3) that 
Abba, being the first word of the Lord’s Prayer, 
was held in special veneration, and was quoted 
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with the Greek equivalent attached to it, as a 
familiar devotional phrase (like Afaran atha [1 Co 
167], which would le quite intelligible to Chris- 
tians of Gentile origin, though its Greek transla- 
tion, 6 Kúpos Y [Ph 4°], was also used; cf. Did. 
10°, where Maran atha’ and Amen close a public 
prayer); and (4) that our Lord Himself, though 
this cannot be said to be established beyond doubt, 
used the double form in pronouncing the sacred 
Name, which was invoked in His prayer. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that, while the 
phrase is associated with the specially solemn occa- 
sion of the Gethsemane agony, where our Lord is 
reported by St. Mark to have used it, both ex- 
amples of its use in the Pauline writings convey a 
similar impression of solemnity as connected with 
the Christian believer’s assurance of sonshi d 
sonship (let it be noted) not in the general sense 
in which all humanity may be described as children 
of God, but in the intimate and spiritual connota- 
tion belonging to vlo@ecla, or adoption, into the 
family of God. 

LiTERATURE.—See art. Abba in HDB, DCG, and IJ B, an art. 
in Expr xx. [1909} 356, and the authorities cited above. 

R. MARTIN POPE. 

ABEL.—Abel (Age) has the first place in the 
roll of ‘the elders’ (ol xrpecBirepo, He 117), or men 
of t 5 who by their faith pleased 

and had witness borne to them. It is recorded 
of him that he offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice (wielova Ouvciav) than his elder brother 
(He 11$). In the original story (Gn 4-7) his offer- 
ing was probat y regarded as more pleasing on 
account of the material of his sacrifice. It was in 
accordance with primitive Semitic ideas that the 
occupation of a keeper of sheep was more pleasin 
to Cod than that of a tiller of the ground, an 
accordingly that a rating of the flock was a 
more acceptable offering than the fruit of the 
ground. The ancient writer of the story (J) 
evidently wished to teach that animal sacrifice 
alone was pleasing to God (Gunkel, Genesis, 38; 
Skinner, 105). The author of Hebrews gives the 
story a different turn. The greater excellence of 
Abel’s sacrifice consisted in the disposition with 
which it was offered. The spirit of the worshipper 
rather than the substance of the offering is now 
considered the essential element. Abel's sacrifice 
was the offering of a man whose heart was right. 
Through his faith he won God’s feel bes of his 
gifts, and through his faith his blood continued to 
apesi for him after his death. In a later passage 
of Heb. (12%) that blood is contrasted with ‘the 
blood of sprinkling,’ by which the new covenant 
is confirmed. The blood of Abel cried out from 
the ground for vengeance (cf. Job 16%, Is 2600, 
2 K 9%; also Rev 6k19); it was such a cry as is 
sounded in Milton’s sonnet, ‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy 
slaughtered saints’; but the bl of the eternal 
covenant intercedes for mercy. 

St. John (1 Jn 37) uses the murder of Abel by 
his brother to illustrate the absence of that spirit 
of love which is the essence of goodness. The 
writer indicates that the new commandment, or 
message (dyyeAla), which has been heard from the 
beginning of the Christian era, was also the funda- 
mental law of the moral life from the beginning of 
human history. Cain was of the evil one (éx rob 
rorypob), and slaughtered (fo¢agter) his brother. 


Lrranz rung. Besides the artt. in the Bible * 
P. ; 


1801, p. 317; 


ABIDING.—As in the Gospels, so in Acts and 
Ephesians we find both the local and the ethical 
connotations of this word, which in almost every 
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case is used to render pévw or one of its numerous 
compounds (er-, xara-, wapa-, wpos-, bro-). With 
the purely local usages we have here no concern; 
but there is a small class of transitional meanings 
which lead the way to those ethical connotations 
which are the distinctive property of the word. 
Among these may be mentioned the several places 
in 1 Co 7, where St. Paul, dealing with marri 
and allied questions (? in view of the Parousia), 
speaks of abiding in this state or calling. In the 
same Epistle note also 3" ‘If any man’s work abide,’ 
and 13% ‘ And now abide faith, hope, love.“ Simi- 
larly we are told of the persistence (a) of Mel- 
chizedek’s priesthood (He 79), 1% of the Divine 
fidelity even in face of human faithlessness (2 Ti 
218), and (c) of the word of God (1 P 1”). 

It is, however, in the Ist Ep. of John, as in the 
Fourth Gospel, that we get the ethical use of 
abiding most fully developed and most amply pre- 
sented. But, while in the Gospel the emphasis is 
laid on the Son’s abiding in the Father and Christ’s 
abiding in the Church, in 1 Jn 2*- 7 the stress is 
rather on the mutual abiding of the believer and 
God (Father and Son). Note the following ex- 

imental aspects of the relation in question. 

1. The believer as the place of the abiding.— 
A somewhat peculiar expression is found in 1 Jn 
27, where we read: ‘The anointing . . . abideth 
in you.’ B Fein is meant the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (ef. o 1%), whose presence in the heart 
gives the believer an independent power of testing 
Whatever teaching he receives (ef. He shall take 
of mine and shall show it unto you, Jn 1605). In 
1 Jn 2“ it is said that the word of God abideth in 
‘young men’; but it is also the meaning in v.“; 
while in 3“ Christ is mentioned as abiding in them 
‘by the Spirit.’ In each passage we have a subtle 
instance of the perfectly natural way in which the 
operation of the risen Christ on the heart is identi- 
tied with that of the Spirit. The believer's soul 
is thus mystically thought of as the matrix in 
which the Divine energy of salvation, conceived 
of in its various aspects, is operative as a cleansing, 
saving, and conpor ing wer, safeguarding it from 
error, sin, and unfaithfulness. 

2. The abiding place of the believer.—In 1 Jn 
2% we have the promise that ‘if the [word] heard 
from the beginning’ remains in the believer's 
heart, he shall ‘continue in the Son’ and in the 
Father (cf. 3°). This reciprocal relation between 
the implanted word and the human environment 
in which it energizes is peculiarly Johannine. 
Secondary forms of the same idea are found in 2'° 
(‘he that loveth his brother abideth in the light’), 
and in 3'4 (‘he that hateth his brother abideth in 
death’). In 2° we have the fact that the believer 
abides in Christ made the ground for a practical 
appar for consistency of life, and in v.® the reward 
of such living is that the believer ‘ abideth for ever,’ 
i.e. has eternal life. As a general principle, in the 
use of this word we find a striking union of the mys- 
tical and the ethical aspects of the Christian faith. 


Lrrxnarukz.— G. G. Findlay, The Things Above, 1901, p. 287; 
G. H. Knight, Divine Upliftings, 1906, p. 85; F. von iigel, 
Eternal Life, 1912, p. 365 f.; a also the art. ‘Abiding’ in 


DCG, and the literature there 
E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 

ABOMINATION (S3A&vyuc).— Like the word 
‘taste ’—originally a physical, then a mental term, 
—‘ abomination’ denotes that for which God and 
His pare have a violent distaste. It refers in 
the OT to the feeling of repulsion against pro- 
hibited foods (Lv 11, Dt 145), then to everything 


* Popular opinion, based on a well-known hymn (Par. 4913), 
. makes faith and hope pass away, only love 
a g. 

t As indicated in HDB i. 101b, the words of 1 Jn 27 gave rise 
to the practice of anointing with oil at baptism. 
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connected with idolatry (Dt 7*, RO 22 [Gr. ]).“ 
Thence it acquires a moral meaning, and together 
with fornication stigmatizes all the immoralities 
of heathendom (Rev 171 5). Its intensest use is 
reserved for hypocrisy, the last offence against 
religion (Lk 16, Tit 1, Rev 217). 

SHERWIN SMITH. 

ABOUNDING.—The English word ‘abound’ in 
the Epistles of the NT is the translation of the Gr. 
words wAcovdtw and reprcevw. There is nothing of 
special interest in these terms; perhaps the former 
has the less lofty sense, its primary connotation being 
that of superfluity. As used by St. Paul, however, 
there seems little to choose between them, although 
it is worth noting that, where he speaks (Ro 5”) 
of the ‘offence’ and ‘sin’ abounding, he uses 
Nerd ger. Yet he employs the same term in Ro 
6! of the ‘abounding of grace,’ and in Ph 4” of the 
fruit of Christian giving. His favourite term, 
however, is repicevw (in one case ireprepiccetw, 
‘overflow,’ Ro 5”), whether he is speaking of the 
grace of God (Ro 55), the sufferings of Christ (2 Co 
15), or the Christian spirit that finds expression in 
liberality (2 Co 87 98), contentment (Ph 4˙ 28), hope 
(Ro 5'5), service (1 Co 15%). This list of references 
is not exhaustive, but it is representative. These 
words and the way in which they are used give us 
a suggestive glimpse into— 

e religious temperament of the Apostle.— 
His was a rich and overflowing nature, close- 
with vivid, ever-active qualities of mind and heart. 
His conception of the gospel would be naturally in 
accordance with the wealth of his psychic and 
moral nature; he would inevitably fasten on such 
aspects of it as most thoroughly satistied his own 
soul; and he would put its resources to the full 
test of his spiritual needs and capacities. It is 
fortunate that Christianity found at its inception 
such a man ready to hand as its chief exponent to 
the primitive churches, and that his letters remain 
as a record of the marvellous way in which he 
opened his heart to its appeal, and of the manifold 
response he was able to make to that appeal. In 
all ages our faith has been conditioned by the 
human medium in which it has had to work. The 
ages of barrenness in Christian experience have 
been those which have lacked richly-endowed per- 
sonalities for its embodiment and exposition ; and 
vice versa, when such personalities have arisen 
and have given themselves wholeheartedly to the 
Divine Spirit, there has been a wide-spread efflor- 
escence of religious experience in the Church at 
large. Ordinary men and women are pensioners 
religiously, to a peculiar degree, of the great souls 
in the community. St. Paul, Origen, Augustine, 
Bernard, Luther, Wesley, etc., have been the focal 
points through which the forces of the gospel have 
radiated into the world at large, and li its life 
to higher levels. 

2. The ap rg rae wealth of the gospel as 
a medium of the Divine energies of redemption. 
—The Christian faith is full of spiritual resources 
on which the soul may draw to the utmost of its 
needs. In the teaching of our Lord, the prodigality 
of His illustrations, their varied character, and the 
frequency with which He likens the Kingdom to a 
‘feast,’ with all its suggestions of a large welcome 
and an overflowing abundance of good things, are 
very characteristic of His own attitude towards 
the gospel He preached; and St. Paul is pre- 
eminent among NT writers for the way in which 
he has Hal Pe the same idea, and caught the 
spirit of the Master in his exposition of spiritual 
realities. (Cf. ‘How many hired servants of m 
father’s have bread enough and to spare’ (Lk 15! 

* Cf. the well-known expression, ‘abomination of desolation,’ 


9 to a heathen altar (Dn 1211; cf. 1 Mac 154, Mt 2415, 
k 1314). See art. Abomination of Desolation’ in HDB. 
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with ‘the grace of God, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many’ [Ro 5"; also 
vv. 7. 10. 2. 21], and many other passages.) 

3. The call for an adequate response on the 
part of believers to the varied and abundant 
resources of the gospel — Here; again, St. Paul 
exhausts the power of language in urging his con- 
verts to allow the Divine energies of salvation to 
have their way with them. The normal type of 
Christian is not reached till his nature is flooded 
with the of God, and he in turn is lifted into 
a condition which is characterized by an abounding 
increase of hope, grace, love, good works, and fruit- 
fulness of character. ‘Therefore, as ye abound in 
(everything), see that ye abound in this grace also’ 
(2 Co 87) expresses one of his favourite forms of 
appeal. He was not satisfied to see men raised to 
a slightly higher plane by their faith in Christ; 
they were to be ‘ transformed in the spirit of their 
minds’ (Ro 12); they were always to ‘abound in 
the work of the Lord’ (1 Co 15®; cf. 2 Co 98); and, 
as ‘they had received’ of him how they might walk 
and to please God,’ they were exhorted to ‘abound 
more and more’ (1 Th 4'), and that especially 
because they knew what commandments ‘ had been 
given them by the Lord Jesus (1 Th 4’). It was 
a subject for joyfulness to him when he found his 
converts thus responding to the power of God (see 
2 Co 811.). As regards his realization of this Divine 
abundance in his own experience, we find him 
breaking out into an ecstasy of sagem Sa at 
the thought of what God has done for him, and 
of the sense of inward spiritual abundance which 
he 5 enjoys, so that he feels quite in- 
dependent of all outward conditions, however hard 
they may be (cf. Ph 411-18). This is the lan e 
of a man who enjoys all the resources of the - 
head in his inner life, and who can, therefore, be 
careless of poverty, misfortune, sickness, and even 
the prospect of an untimely end. 


LITERATURE. —See Sanday-Headlam, and Lightfoot (especi- 
ally Notes on Epistles o St Pa 


on the passages referred 
also Phillips Brooks, The Light of the World, 1891, J 140, an 
ExpT viii. [1897] 51. E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


ABRAHAM (’ASpadu). — Addressing a Jewish 
crowd in the precincts of the Temple, St. Peter 
emphasizes the connexion between the Hebrew and 
the Christian religion by proclaiming that ‘ the God 
of Abraham. . . hath glorified his servant (raida ; 
cf. RVm) Jesus’ (Ac 38). This Divine title, which 
is similarly used in St. Stephen’s peoch (73), was 
full of significance. All through the OT and the 
NT the foundation of the true religion is ascribed 
neither to the Prophets nor to Moses, but to 
Abraham. Isaac (Gn 26%) and Jacob (318) wor- 
shipped the God of Abraham, but Abraham did 
not worship the Elohim whom his fathers served 
beyond the River (Jos 24% K 5), He was the head 
of the great family that accepted Jahweh as their 
God. Jews, Muslims, and Christians are all in 
some sense his seed, as having either his blood in 
their veins or his faith in their souls. To the Jews 
he is ‘our father Abraham’ (Ac 72, Ro 412, Ja 2%), 
‘our forefather (7ò» rporáropa) according to the 
flesh’ (Ro 41). To the Muhammadans he is the 
‘model of religion’ (imām, or priest) and the first 
person ‘ ag ae (muslim) unto God’ (Qur’dn, ii. 
115, 125). To the Christians he is ‘the father of 
all them that believe’ (Ro 4"), ‘the father of us 
all’ (46). Taking the word Abraham to mean 
(according to the popular word-play, Ro 4?” || Gn 175) 
‘a father of many nations,’ St. Paul regards it as 
indicating that Abraham is the spiritual ancestor 
of the whole Christian Church. 

1. In the Epistles of St. Paul.—As Abraham 
was the renowned founder of the Jewish nation 
and faith, it was crucially important to decide 
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whether the Jews or the Christians could claim 
his suppor in their great controversy on justifica- 
tion. The ordinary Jews regarded Abraham as a 
model legalist, whose faith in God (Gn Do on 
sisted in the fultilment of the Law, which he knew 
by a kind of intuition. According to the Jewish 
tradition (Bereshith Rabb. 44, Wünsche), Abraham 
saw the whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn 15:®. Thus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the Law’ 
(Westcott, St. John [in Speaker’s Com.], 140). In 
the philosophical school of Alexandria there was 
a much higher conception of faith, which was re- 
garded as ‘the most perfect of virtues,’ ‘ the queen 
of virtues,’ ‘the only sure and infallible good, the 
solace of life, the fulfilment of worthy hopes 
the inheritance of happiness, the entire ameliora- 
tion of the soul, which leans for support on Him 
who is the cause of all things, who is able to do 
all things, and willeth to do those which are most 
excellent’ (Philo, Quis rer. div. her. i. 485, de 
Abr. ii. 39). In these passages faith, in so far as 
it 5 a spiritual attitude towards God, does 
not differ much from Christian faith. Nor could 
anything be finer than the Rabbinic Mechilta on 
Ex 14%: ‘Great is faith, whereby Israel believed 
on Him that spake and the world was. . In 
like manner thou findest that Abraham our father 
inherited this world and the world to come solely 
by the merit of faith whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, and he believed in the Lord, 
and He counted it to him for righteousness’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians, 162). But the ordinary tendency 
of Judaism was to give Abraham’s life a pre- 
dominantly legal colour, as in 1 Mac 2° ‘ Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness ?’ 

To St. Paul faith is the motive power of the 
whole life, and in two expositions of his doctrine 
Ro 4, Gal 3—he affirms the essential identity of 
Abraham’s faith with that of every Christian. He 
does not, indeed, think (like Jesus Himself in 
Jn 8%) of Abraham as directly foreseeing the da 
of Christ, but he maintains that Abraham’s fait 
in God as then partially revealed was essentially 
the same as the Christian’s faith in God as now 
fully made known in Christ. Abraham had faith 
when he was still in uncircumcision (Ro 4"), faith 
in God’s power to do things apparently impossible 
(4!7-19), faith by which he both strengthened his 
own manhood and gave glory. to God (4). 
Abraham believed ‘ the gospel ’ which was preached 
to him beforehand, the gospel which designated 
him as the medium of blessing to all the nations 
(Gal 3°), And as his faith, apart from his works, 
was counted to him for righteousness, he became 
the representative believer, in whom all other 
believers, without distinction, may recognize their 
spiritual father. It is not Abraham’s blood but 
his spirit that is to be coveted (32); those who are 
of faith (ol éx wicrews) are ‘sons of Abraham,’ are 
‘blessed with the faithful Abraham’ (37%); upon 
the Gentiles has come ‘the blessing of Abraham’ 
(34); all who are Christ's, without any kind of 
distinction, are ‘Abraham’s sons,’ fulfilling, like 
him, the conditions of Divine acceptance, and in- 
heriting with him the Divine promises. 


St. Paul uses the narratives of Genesis as he finds them. 
Before the dawn of criticism the theologian did not raise the 
1 whether the patriarchal portraits were real or Ideal. 

o St. Paul Abraham is a historical person who lived 480 years 
before Moses (Gal 317), and who was not inferior to the great 

ete of Israel in purity of religious insight and strength of 
nward piety. It is now almost universally believed that the 
faith ascribed to the patriarchs was itself the result of a long 
historical evolution. But, while the maturer conceptions of a 
later age are carried back to Abraham, the 
solved into a creation of the religious fancy. ‘The ethical and 
spiritual idea of God which is at the foundation of the religion 
of Israel could only enter the world through a personal organ 


is not dis- 


of divine revelation ; and nothing forbids us to see in Abraham 
the first of that long series of prophets through whom God has 
communicated to mankind a saving knowledge of Himself’ 
(Skinner, Genesis (JCC, 1910), p. xxvil. 


2. In the Epistle of St. James.—St. James (2) 
uses the example of Abraham to establish the 
thesis, not that ‘a man is justified by faith apart 
from the works of the law’ (Ro 3%), but that by 
works a man is justified, and not only by faith’ 
(Ja 2%) While the two apostles agree that 
Christianity is infinitely more than a creed, being 
nothing if not a life, they differ in their conception 
of faith. The meaning which St. James attaches 
to the word is indicated by his suggestion of 
believing demons and dead faith (29. . St. Paul 
would have regarded both of these phrases as con- 
tradictions in terms, since all believers are con- 
verted and all faith is living. Asked if faith must 
not prove or justify itself by works, he would 
have regarded the aperon as superfluous, for a 
faith that means self-abandonment in ionate 
adoring love to the risen Christ inevitably makes 
the believer Christlike. St. James says in effect : 
‘Abraham believed God, proving his faith by 
works, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness. With St. Paul righteousness comes between 
faith and works; with St. James works come 
between faith and righteousness. Had St. James 
been attacking either Galatians or Romans, and 
in particular correcting St. Paul’s misuse of the 
AEE of Abraham, his polemic would have been 
singularly lame. Such a theory does injustice to 
his intelligence. But, if he was sounding a note 
of warning against popular perversions of evangeli- 
cal doctrine, St. Paul, who was often ‘slanderously 
reported ’ (Ro 3°), must have been profoundly grate- 
ful to him. See, further, art. JAMES, EPISTLE OF. 

It is interesting to note that Olement of Rome co-ordinates 
the doctrines of the two a es. Taking the ical example 
of Abraham, he asks, ‘Wherefore was our father Abraham 
blessed?’ and answers, ‘Was it not because he wrought right- 
eousness and truth eee . ad Cor. f 31). If the 
two types of doctrine could be be as complementary sets 
of truths, justice was done to both apostles. But the difference 
assumed a dangerous form in the hard dogmatic distinction of 
the Schoolmen between fides informis and fides formata cum 
caritate, the latter of which (along with the ‘epistle of straw’ 
on which it seemed to be based) Luther so vehemently re- 
pudiated. 

3. In the Epistle to the Hebrews.—The writer 
of Hebrews bases on the incident of Abraham’s 
meeting with Melchizedek (He 7; cf. Gn 14) an 
pals bean for a priesthood higher than the Aaronic 
order (v.¥), To the king - priest of Salem 
Abraham gave tithes, and from him received a 
blessing, thereby owning his inferiority to that 
majestic figure. As Abraham was the ancestor 
of the tribe of Levi, the Aaronic priesthood itself 
may be said to have been overshailowed in that 
hour and ever afterwards by the mysterious order 
of Melchizedek. This is the conception of the 
writer of Ps 110, who identifies God's vicegerent, 
seated on the throne of Zion, not with the Aaronic 
order, but with the royal priesthood of Melchizedek. 
When the Maccabees displaced the house of Aaron, 
and concentrated in their own persons the kingly 
and priestly functions, they found a rae 
tion in the priestly dignity of Melchizedek, and 
called themselves, in his style, ‘priests of the 
Most High’ (Charles, Book of Jubilees, 1902, pp. 
lix and 191). Finally, when Christ had given a 
Messianic interpretation of Ps 110, it was natural 
that the writer of Hebrews should see the Aaronic 
priesthood superseded by an eternal King-Priest 
after the ancient consecrated order of Melchizedek. 

For dive t critical views of the Abraham-Melchizedek 
peri of Gn 14 see Wellhausen, Comp. 2, 1880, p. 211 f.; 
Gunkel, Genesis, 258; Skinner, Genesis, 260 f. t 
Wellhausen’s theory that the story is n attempt to 
glorify fea . a Jerusalem, Gunkel and Skinner argue 
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The writer of Hebrews illustrates his definition 
of faith (11') by three events in the life of Abraham. 
—(1) The patriarch left his home and kindred, 
and ‘went out not knowing whither he went’ 
(He 118). His faith was a sense of the unseen and 
remote, as akin to the spiritual and eternal. In 
obedience to a Divine impulse he ventured forth 
on the unknown, confident that his speculative 
peradventure would be changed into a realized 
ideal. The doubting heart says, ‘ Forward, though 
I cannot see, I guess and fear’; the believing 
spirit, Look up, trust, be not afraid.’—(2) Abraham 
remained all his life a sojourner (rdpotxos ral 
„ %3, Gn 23$) in the Land of Promise 
(He 11°). He left his home in Chaldæa, and never 
found another. Wherever he went he built an 
altar to God, but never a home for himself. He 
was encamped in many places, but naturalized in 
none. His pilgrim spirit is related to his hope of 
an eternal city —a beautiful conception transferred 
to Genesis from the literature of the Maccabean 
parod (En. 90. 3, Apoc. Bar. 32-4 ete.).—(3) By 

aith Abraham offered up Isaac, ‘accounting that 
God is able to raise up, even from the dead’ 
(He 11). Here again the belief of a later age 
becomes the motive of the patriarch’s act of 
renunciation. The narrative in Gn 22 contains 
no indication that the thought of a resurrection 
flashed through his agonized mind. 

Lrranarunz.— F. W. Weber, Syst. der a paldstin. 
Theol. aus Targum, Midrasch, u. Talmud, 1880, ch. xix.; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 1865, p. 158ff.; Sanday-Hea 5 
Romans’, 1902, p. 102 ff. ; W. Beyschlag, NT Theology, 
1804-96, i. 864 fl.; A. B. Bruce, St. Paus Conception of Christi- 
anity, 1896, p. 116f.; G. B. Stevens, Theology of the NT, 
1901, p. 289 ; B. Weiss, Biblical Theology of the NT 1882-88, i. 
487 fl. AMES STRAHAN. 


ABSTINENCE. — Introduction. — The whole of 
morality on its negative side may be included 
under Abstinence. Christian moral progress 
(sanctification) includes a holding fast (xaréyeo@a) 
of the good, and an abstaining from (dréxeobal) 
every form of evil (1 Th 5 ). hile Christianity 
has general laws to distinguish the good from the 
bad, yet for each individual Christian these laws 
are focused in the conscience, and the function of 
the latter is to discriminate between the good and 
the bad — it cannot devolve this duty on out- 
ward rules. With it the ultimate decision rests, 
and on it also lies the responsibility (Ro 14°, He 5"). 
The lists of vices and virtues,* of ‘works of the 
flesh’ and ‘fruits of the spirit,’ given in the NT 
are not meant to be exhaustive, but typical ; nor 
are they given to make needless the exercise of 
Christian discernment. The NT is not afraid to 
place in the Christian conscience the decision of 
what is to be abstained from and what is not, 
because it believes in the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and because it exalts personal responsibility. 
It is necessary to make this clear, because, as we 
shall see, the ultimate tribunal of appeal in mat- 
ters of abstinence in the ordinary sense (i. e. in 
the sphere of things indifferent) is the Christian 
conscience. The ideal of Christian conduct is 
sometimes said to be self-realization, not self- 
suppression ; consecration, not renunciation. These 
antitheses are apt to be misleading. In the self 
with which Christianity deals there are sinful ele- 
ments that have to be extirpated. Christian sanc- 
tification takes place not in innocent men, but in 
sinners who have to be cleansed from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit (2 Co 7). To purify oneself 
(1 Jn 35) is not simply to realize oneself; it is to 
do no sin. 

In all moral conduct there is suppression ; in 
Christian conduct there is extirpation. This nega- 

*See Dobschütz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, 
Eng. tr., 1904, p. 406 fl., for lista. 
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tive side of Christian conduct is abstinence. It is 
the crucifying of the flesh—death unto sin—and 
it is the correlative of ‘living to righteousness,’ 
‘being risen with Christ,’ etc. Abstinence in this 
sense is an essential and ever-present moment in 
the Christian life. 

More narrowly interpreted, abstinence is a re- 
fraining from certain outward actions—as eating, 
drinking, worldly business, marriage, etc. It is 
thus applied to outward conduct, while continence 
(éyxpdéreca) is used of inward self-restraint. Cicero 
makes this distinction, though, from the nature of 
the case, he cannot always consistently apply it 
(see Lewis and Short, Lat. Dict., s.v. ‘Abstinentia’). 

We may look first at the outward side of absti- 
nence, and then try to find out what the Christian 
principles are (as these are unfolded in the apos- 
ae writings) that determine its nature and its 
imits. 

I. ASCETIC PRACTICES.—41. Fasting.— (a) Fast- 
ing, or abstinence from food and drink, may be un- 
avoidable or involuntary (e.g. Ac 271. , 1 Co 44, 
2 Co 6°* 117,* Ph 4). Such fastings have a re- 
ligious value only indirectly. The may overtake 
the apostate as well as the apostle. they are 
caused by devotion to Christian service, they are, like 
all other privations so caused, badges o fidelity ; 
and they may be referred to with reasonable pride 
by Christ's ministers (2 Co 6t 11%). They ought 
to silence criticism (cf. Gal 6", where St. Paul 
speaks of his bruises as ceriyuara rod Iyooõ), and 
they enforce Christian exhortation (Col 4186, Eph 4'). 
On the principle that he who chooses the end 
chooses the means, such fastings are real proofs of 
fidelity to Christ. They are like the scars of the 
ans eee 3 x 5 

( n absorbing pre-occupation with any pursui 
may be the case of fasting . The artist or the 
scientist may forget to take food, in the intensity 
of his application to his work ; or any great emo- 
tion like sorrow may make one ‘forget to take 
bread.’ Such a fast we have in Ac 9, where St. 
Paul, we are told, was without food for three da 
after his conversion. As Jesus fasted in the wil- 
derness (Mt 411), or at the well forgot His hunger 
(Jn 4°), so the ferment of the new life acted on 
St. Paul thus also. Fasting is not the cause of 
such pre-occupation, but the effect ; and so its value 
depends on the nature of the emotion causing it. . 
Such involuntary privations, however, are not fast- 
ing in the proper sense. In themselves they are 
morally indifferent, as they may overtake any one 
irrespective of moral conditions; but, when borne 
bravely and contentedly in the line of Christian 
duty, they are not only indications of true faith, 
Lg in turn they strengthen that faith (Ro 5*°, 

4). 

(c) Real fasting is oswe and voluntary. It 
is a total or ‘ial abstinence from food do: an 
unusual peri , or from certain foods always or at 
certain times, for a moral or religious end. Such 
a fast is mentioned in Ac 132.5 14% in connexion 
with ordination. It is associated with prayer. 
Some hold that it was the form to ‘ be permanently 
observed’ in such cases (Ramsay, St. Paul, 1895, 
p. 122). There is no mention, however, of fasting 
at the appointment of Matthias (Ac 12%, or of the 
seven (6°). We cannot, therefore, take it as inher- 
ently binding on Christian Churches at such solem- 
nities. It is rather the survival of ancient religious 
practices (like the fasting on the Day of Atone- 
ment), which on the occasions referred to were 
adopted through the force of custom, and served 


These are sometimes explained as voluntary fasts—to use 
Hooker's expression (Ece. Pol. v. 72. 8}—but the contexts seem 
decisive against that view. 

1 was probably what Jesus had in view in the saying in 

t 915, 
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to solemnize the proceedings. The Atonement fast 
(Ac 27°) is mentioned only as a time limit after 
which navigation was dangerous. It is not said 
et re Paul fasted on that day, though probably 

e did. 

These Jewish survivals were conserved without 
investigation by the Palestinian Church, though, 
after what Jesus had said on fasting, we may be- 
lieve that the spiritual condition of the believer, 
rather than the performance of the outward rite, 
would be the essential element. Pharisaism, how- 
ever, follows so closely on the heels of ritual that 
in some quarters it very early influenced Christi- 
anity (cf. Did. i. 3: Fast for those who persecute 
you ; and Epiph. Her. lxx. 11: ‘When they [i. e. 
the Jews] feast, ye shall fast and mourn for them’; 
cf. also Polycarp, vii. 2; Hermas, Vis. iii. 10. 6; 
and, in the same connexion, the interpolations in 
the NT [Mt 172i, Mk 9”, Ac 10%, 1 Co 75}). Even 
the Pharisaic custom of fasting twice a week 
(Monday and Thursday) was adopted in some 
quarters, though these days were changed to Wed- 
nesday and Friday (Did. viii. 1). These are the 
later dies stattonum or ordces (cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 12, p. 877). See ERE v. 844°. 

To evaluate the practice of fasting, we must look 
to the end aimed at and the efficacy of this means 
to attain that end. (1) In many cases it would be 
mainly a matter of tradition. On any eventful 
occasion men might practise fasting, to ratify a 
decision or induce solemnity, as those Jews did 
who vowed to kill St. Paul (Ac 2312). Under sucha 
category would fall the Paschal and pre-baptismal 
fasta. Though not mentioned in the NT, they 
were early practised in the Christian Church (Eus. 
HE v. 24; Did. vii. ; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 61). 
There can be no doubt that ordination and bap- 
tismal and Paschal fasts may serve to solemnize 
these events, yet there is no warrant for makin 
them an ecclesiastical rule. In such tradition 
fasting there is often, consciously or unconsciously, 
ee the feeling that God is thereby 9 
and merit acquired, and the result in such cases 
is Pharisaic complacency and externalism. Jesus, 
ae a the great prophets (Is 58°’, Zec 8), had 
relegated outward rites to a secondary pee He 
demanded secrecy, sincerity, and simplicity in all 
these matters, and the Apostolic Church never 
wholly lost sight of His guidance. St. James, 
while emphasizing the value of prayer (5.7 *), 
says nothing of fasting, and he makes real ritual 
consist in works of mercy and blameless conduct 
(17). Even when fasting was enjoined, the danger 
of externalism was recognized (Hermas, Sim. v. 1; 
Barn. ii. 10; Justin Martyr, Dial. 15). St. Paul 
had to prove that such fastings could not be re- 
demptively of any value, that they were not bind- 
ing, that they did not place the observer of them 
on & higher spiritual plane than the non-observer, 
that even as means of discipline they were of 
doubtful value, and that they were perpetually 
liable to abuse (Col 2”*-), 

(2) Fastings were used in certain cases to induce 
ecstatic conditions. This is a well-known feature 
in apoca ane writings. Perhaps the Colossian 
heretics did this (cf. & éópaxev éuSaredwy, Col 2!8). 
St. John and the other A 
to have fasted three days 
Gospel (Muratorian fragment). The 5 
however, though a dpaccs (vision), is lacking in 
the usual accompaniments of a vision, viz. prayer 
and fasting (contrast Hermas, Sim. v. I). St. 
Peter's vision (Ac 101) was preceded by hunger, 
but it was not a voluntary fast; nor is there any 
reference to fasting in the case of St. Paul’s visions 
(Ac 16? 18%, 2 Co 121%), and the reference in the 
case of Cornelius (Ac 10”) is a later interpolation. 
It was more when direct prophetic inspiration be- 


stles with him are said 
fore writing the Fourth 


came a memory rather than when it was a reality 
that men resorted to fasting in order to superin- 
duce it. 

(3) Fasting was reserted to also that alms might 
be given out of the savings. 

‘If there is among them a man that is poor and needy, and 
they have not an abundance of necessaries, they fast for two or 
three days, that they may supply the needy with necessary 
food’ (Aristides, A , Xv.). Ei. also Hermas, Sim. v. 8.7: 
Reckon up on this day what thy meal would otherwise have 
cost thee, and give the amount to sonie poor widow or orphan, 
or to the poor. 

Origen (hom. in Levit. x.) quotes an apostolic 
saying which supports this practice : 

‘We have found in a certain booklet an apostolic saying, 
“ Blessed is also he who fasts that he may feed the poor 
(‘ Invenimus in quodam libello ab apostolis dictum—Beatus est 
qui etiam jejunat pro eo ut alat pauperem '). 

This saying Digut legitimately be deduced from 
such passages as Eph 4* and Ja 21, but the prac- 
tice easily associated itself with the idea of fasting 
as a work of merit. 


More powerful than prayer is fasting, and more than both 
ae ‘ abolish sins’ (2 Clem. xvi. 4; cf. Hermas, Sim. 
v. e 


Fasting done out of Christian love to the brethren 
is noble; but, when done to gain salvation, it be- 
comes not only profitless but dangerous. ‘Though 
I give all my goods to feed the r and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing’ (1 13?). 

(4) Again, fasting may have been viewed as 

wing power over demons (cf. Clem. Hom. ix. 9; 
ertullian, de Jejuniis, 8: Docuit etiam adversus 
diriora demonia jejuniis praeliandum'; of. Mt 17%, 
Mk 9”). Some find this view in the narrative of 
the Temptation (see E Bi, art. ‘Temptation’). This 
view of fasting, grotesque as it appears to us, is 
akin to the truth that surfeiting of the body dulls 
the spiritual vision, and that the spiritual life is a 
rigoi ona discipline (cf. 1 Co 9*-*7). 
hat strikes one in the apostolic writings gener- 
ally, as contrasted with later ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, is the scarcity of references to fasting as 
an outward observance. Nowhere is the tradi- 
tional Church ascetic held up to imitation in the 
NT, as Eusebius (HE ii. 23) holds up St. James, or 
Clement of Alexandria (Ped. ii. 1) St. Matthew, or 
the Clem. Hom. (xii. 6, xv. 7) St. Peter, or Epiph- 
anius (Her. lxxviii. 13) the sons of Zebedee. 

In the NT the references to fasting are almost 
all incidental, and apologetic or hostile. It is 
regarded as due to weakness of faith, or positive 

erversion. Neither St. John, St. James, St. 

ude, nor St. Peter once mentions it as a means 
of state This silence, it is true, ought not to be 
unduly pressed ; yet it is surely a proof that they 
considered fasting as of no essential importance. 
Its revival in the Christian Church was due to 
traditionalism and legalism on the one hand, and 
to ascetic dualism OA ae Platonic, Essenic) on 
the other. In the the latter influence is 
strenuously opposed (Colossians and Pastorals), 
and the former is as vigorously rejected when it 
makes itself necessary to salvation, although it is 
tenderly treated when it is only a weak leanin 
towards old associations. The whole spirit o 
apostolic Christianity regards fasting as of little 
or no importance, and the experience of the 
Christian Church seems to be that any value it 
may have is infinitesimal compared with the evils 
and perversions that seem so inseparably associ- 
ated with it. According to Eusebius (HE v. 18), 
Montanus was the first to give laws to the Church 
on fasting. The NT is altogether opposed to such 
ecclesiastical laws. The matter is one for the indi- 
vidual Christian intelligence to determine (Ro ai 

St. Paul's language in 1 Co 9%f. has been ad- 
duced in support of self-torture of all kinds; but, 
while we must not minimize the reality of Christian 
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discipline, nothing can be legitimately deduced 
from this passage or any other in favour of fasting 
or flagellation as a general means of sanctification, 
nor is the Apostle's view based on a dualism which 
looks on matter and the human body as inherently 


evil. It may be said that interpolations like 
1 Co 75 (ef. Ac 10”, Mt 172, Mk 9) reveal the 
beginnings of that ascetic resurgence which 


reached its climax in monastic austerities, and 
that there is at least a tinge of ascetic dualism in 
certain Pauline N (e.g. Ro 84, 1 Co & pe 
977, 2 Co 410. 1, Col 3°); but even those who hold 
this view of these Pauline passages admit that there 
is very little asceticism, in the ordinary sense, in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, while there is much that makes 
in the opposite direction’ (McGiffert, Apostol. Age, 
1897, p. 136). We shall see, however, when we 
come to deal with the principles of abstinence as 
unfolded by St. Paul, that even this minimum 
residuum has to be dropped. 

We may conclude, then, that, according to the 
NT, fasting is not enjoined or even recommended 
as a spiritual help. The ideal is life with the Risen 
Christ, which involves not only total renunciation 
of all sinful actions but self-restraint in all conduct. 
When the individual Christian finds fasting to be a 

art of this self-restraint, then it is useful; but one 
ails to find any proof in the NT that fasting is 
necessarily an element of self-restraint. When it 
is an effect of an absorbing spiritual emotion, or 
when practised to aid the r, or involuntaril 
undergone in the straits of Christian duty, then it 
is highly commendable. 

2. The use of wine.—While drunkenness as 
well as gluttony is sternly condemned, nowhere is 
total abstinence, in our sense, enforced. In one 
passage it has even been contended that St. Paul 
indirectly opposes it (1 Ti 53), but his words in our 
time would be simply equivalent to medical advice 
to the effect that total abstinence as a principle 
must be subordinated to bodily health. Thus, while 
tota] abstinence is in itself not an obligatory duty, 
it may become so on the principle that we ought 
not to do anything by which our brother stumbles, 
or is offended, or is made weak (1 Co 8). This 
principle, which is equally applicable to fasting, 
must be considered in deciding the Christian at- 
titude towards all outward obeervances. While 
Christianity recognizes the indifferent nature of 
these customs, while ite liberty frees Christians 
from their observance, yet cases may arise when 
this liberty has to be subordinated to love and the 
interests of Christian unity. In 1 Co 8 the Apostle 
is dealing with the conditions of his own time ; our 
conditions did not engage his attention. Christian 
abstainers can find an adequate defence for their 
5 in the de ing associations of stron 

rink in our modern life. On the other hand, to 

abstinence from strong drink is no more a univer- 
sally binding duty than fasting is, nor are ecclesi- 
astical rules called for in the one case more than in 
the other.* Both these customs fall within the 
sphere of things indifferent, and are to be deter- 
mined by the individual in the light of the nature 
of the Christian life, which is ‘neither meat nor 
drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost’ (Ro 14"). 

3. Marriage and celibacy.—We are not here 
concerned with the NT doctrine of marriage (g. v.) 
in its totality, but with the question as to whether 
celibacy is commanded as a superior grade of living, 
and as to whether this is based on a dualistic view 
which regards the sexual functions as in their ve 
natureevil. To begin with, marriage is viewed by 
St. Paul as being in general a human necessity, as 

* The ‘water-folk’ found in the Eastern Church in the 8rd 


cent. (who objected to wine at the Lord's Supper), cannot 
appeal to NT principles for a justification of their actions. 
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indeed a . against incontinency. It is a 
‘part of his greatness that, in spite of his own 
somewhat ascetic temperament, he was not blind 
to social and physio ogical facts’ (Drummond, 
quoted in EGT on 1 Th 440). He recommends those 
who can toremain single as he is himself. In view 
of the approaching world-end in which he believed, 
marriage meant the multiplication of troubles that 
would make fidelity to Christ more difficult ; and 
perhaps in this light aiso the propagation of the 
race was undesirable. It is possible also that he 
may have been here influenced unconsciously by 
his Rabbinical training, and that he interpreted 
his own case as too generally applicable. He was 
a celibate for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake (Mt 
1919-12), and he may have made the mistake of de- 
siring to universalize his own exceptional case. 

Yet there is no ground for the view that celibacy 
in itself is a superior form of life.“ St. Paul does 
not say that it can produce that life or is necessa 
to it, but when it is a consequence of it, then it is 
of value. It is the phere of single-hearted 
devotion to Christ that he holds out as an ideal, 
and his view is that in some cases marriage en- 
dangers this. Again, marriage is not to him 
simply a preventive against uncleanness (see art. 
SOBERNEsS). It is also the object of sanctification, 
and its relations have their own honour (1 Th 4“; 
see MARRIAGE, VIRGINITY). He uses it as an 
illustration of the highest relationship ; he opposes 
those who prohibit it (1 Ti 4?) owing to a false 
asceticism. It is true he does not there give 
reasons, as he does in the case of abstinence from 
food, because the same principle applies to both 
cases. While, then, we may admit that on this ques- 
tion his view was narrow, we may say with Sabatier 
(The Apostle Paul, Eng. tr., 1891, p. 164) that this 
narrowness, for which he has n 80 greatly 
blamed, does not arise from a dualistic asceticism. 
There is no dualism to be found in Paul’s doctrine.’ 

4. World-flight is not encouraged in the NT. 
Slaves even are warned to abide in their situations, 
knowing that they are God’s freemen (see art. 
ABUSE). The necessity of labour is unfolded in 
the Thessalonian Epistles, ayainst the practice of 
those who had given up work under eschatological 
influences. orld-flight is not conquering the 
world, but rather giving up the idea of conquering 
it, abandoning the battlefield, and, as such, is 
contrary to the apostolic view. St. Paul did not, 
it is true, expatiate after the manner of modern 
moralists on the dignity of labour,t but he did 
insist on ‘the divineness of those obligations and 
ties which constitute man’s social life.. The 
institutions of society—‘ marriage, the state, the 
rights of ion—are of Divine appointment, 
and must be upheld and honoured, however short 
the time before the order to which they belon 
shall pass away forever’ (Stevens, Theol. of NT, 
1899, p. 454). 

II. ASCETIC PRINCIPLES.—Abetinence is wider 
than fasting or outward observances; it implies 
principles by which these external actions are 

etermined, and it keeps in view also the inner 
reality of which they are the expression. It in- 
cludes character as well as conduct. Indeed, it is 
this inward reality which is mainly of value in the 
Christian ideal of abstinence. 

1. The verb åøxeîv occurs only once in the NT 
(Ac 24?6), in this sense of a life whose activities are 
explained, in the way both of omission and com- 
mission, by an inner principle. St. Paul was 
accused of deliberately offending Jewish legal sus- 

Harnack (on Did. xi. 8) thinks h 522 recommends 


celibacy as a higher life for the Christian. See, however, 
Schaff, The Oldest Church Manual, 1885, P; 202 


See Harnack's What is Christianity? . tr., 1904, p. 
123 fl.) for remarks qualifying the idea under! the phrase, 
‘the ty of labour.’ 
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ne RSS He denies the charge. While he 
eres to the heresy of ‘the Way,’ he does so 
without intentionally coming into collision with 
the customs or prejudices of others. Not only so, 
but his plan is a studied attempt to conform to 
all customs of Jew and Gentile, of ‘weak’ and 
‘strong,’ consistently with his faithfulness to God 
and his being under law to Christ. This is his 
Gexnois for the foepel’s sake (1 Co 99-2), His 
whole life is an illustration of this. He yielded to 
Jewish susceptibilities (Ac 163 1818 21%), and bore 
with Gentile immaturity (1 Th Z-23). This con- 
duct was not due to fickleness or guile (1 Co 2", 
1 Th 2), but to love (2 Co 5), and it was done 
in simplicity and godly sincerity of conscience 
(2 Co 1%, Ac 240. It was different from the love- 
less ge ee liberty of Corinthian liberalism, and 
from the servile man-pleasing of weak Judaism 
(Gal 1. 2). It was, in short, a reproduction of that 
xévwors of self (so different from selfish human ac- 
qaisi tiveness) which was the great feature of the 


e of Christ (en 28), 
To St. Paul this involved very real asceticism. 
In striking language he figures himself as in the 


course of his Christian race undergoing privations, 
abstinences, and self-discipline as great as any 
runner for the Isthmian prize or as any pugilist. 
It is not simply that this asceticism involved 
abstinence from sin—Christianity demands that 
from all ; it involved also the givi up of privi- 
leges and rights, and the denial to self of anything 
that would hinder his being sure of the prize or 
that would weaken others or cause them to stumble. 
It is a warning to Christian liberalism in Corinth 
not to degenerate into licence and so to fall. 
Christian asceticism is the remedy against this. 
We are not to infer that St. Paul practised bodily 
torture, that he went, as it were, out of his way to 
invent austerities, self-imposed fastings, or flagella- 
tions. What he refers to here is the effect on his 
whole life of his absorbing passion for men’s salva- 
tion. That was the expulsive power which made 
him an ascetic in this sense, which made him 
abnegate his n pats of maintenance at Thessalonica 
and Corinth, which made him work at night though 
reaching through the day, which overcame his 
bodi ly weaknesses, which brought him into dangers 
by land and sea without being deterred by the fear 
of pain or privation. 
or was this doxnors of his a superior form of life 
which was binding only on a few choice souls. St. 
Paul has no double morality. No one can empt 
himself too much for Christ or endure too muc 
for Him. In this way must we explain the mani- 
fold passages where the Christian life is compared 
to a race, to an athletic contest, to military life and 
warfare. Just as these involve abstinence, so also 
does Christianity. This asceticism is, however, not 
arbitrarily imposed or canningly invented; it is 
the consequence of fidelity to Christ’s cause. It 
arises out of the very nature of the Christian life. 
Its outward manifestation is accidental. What is 
essential is the 5 of the self-denying spirit, 
which spends and is spent willingly out of love to 
Christ. It is a complete perversion to sup that 
outward austerities can create this spirit. Out- 
ward hardships of any sort must be effects, not 
causes. This Christian asceticism is not due to 
any dis ment of the body or undervaluation 
of earthly relationships or a false view of matter. 
The asceticism born of these is at best only a 
cuparich yuprvacla* (1 Ti 47), while Christian as- 
ceticism is one whose end is piety. The one is of 
little profit, the other of eternal worth. This 
gymnastic for holiness arises out of the provi- 
This gwar) yvuvagia is not athletics in our sense: it is a 


bodily discipline dictated by a philosophico-religious view of 
the body—a dualistic view of things (cf. 1 Ti 43). 
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dential disciplines furnished copiously by a strict 
adherence to the line of Christian duty. It is the 
cori kal dvecdiferOa, the exhaustive labouring, and 
the abuse (or earnest conflict (dyuwltec6a:}) of the 
man who sets his hope on the living God (1 Ti 4”). 
2. What, then, are the principles that determine 
the nature and limits of Christian abstinence? 
We may learn these by considering the general 
word for ‘abstinence’ (dréyecOa:) in the NT 
(Ac 15 , 1 Th 43 52, 1 Ti 47, 1 P 2"), These 
rinciples did not disengage themselves all at once 
in the Church’s consciousness. The first real 
attempt at such a disengagement is found in the 
so-called Apostolic Decree (Ac 15). This was 
nothing more than a working compromise to ease 
the existing situation. Attempts have been made 
often and early to moralize it and so find in it a 
valid basis for Christian abstinence. Thus ‘blood’ 
was explained as homicide,’ and things strangled’ 
were omitted, as in Codex D; but such attempts 
are beside the point as surely as the attempts to 
judaize the document completely by making ‘ forni- 
cation’ mean ‘marriage within the prohibited 
degrees.’ For our 1 the Decree is valuable 
historically rather than morally. It is a land-mark 
in the liberating of Christianity from ceremonial 
Judaism, similar to the svangeiting of Samaria 
by Philip and his perenne o the eunuch, or the 
dealing of St. Peter with Cornelius. It does not, 
however, supply a logical or lasting basis for 
abstinence. Such a basis is furnished by St. Paul 
(1 Th 48, 1 Co 61, Gal 516 eto. ; cf. 1 P 2). 
The ground of Christian abstinence is found in the 
nature of the Christian life, which is a holy calling 
—a fellowship with the Holy One—whose animat- 
ing principle is the Holy Spirit. The Christian 
man—body, soul, and spirit—is in union with 
Christ. Hence the very nature of the Christian 
life gives a positive principle of abstinence. Every- 
thing carnal is excluded. ‘The carnal mind is 
enmity against God, it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be’ (Ro 8’). This deter- 
mines positively what is of necessity to be avoided, 
and lists of these sins are given in the NT (see 
above, Introduction). These are the works of the 
flesh.” At the very lowest foundation of the 
Christian 5 5 Pape ano ys ve sare pant ; 
àyıac uós is wholly o to åxaĝapola ( 4"). 
Some have W that St. Paul tends to 
regard sanctification as mainly absence from 
sensual sin (Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, 
Eng. tr., 1904, ii. 334), and others that he, possibly 
from his own bitter experience of this sin, empha- 
sized this aspect of sanctification (A. B. Bruce, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 1894, p. 264). 
But St. Paul’s view of sanctification includes the 
whole personality. He was keenly alive to the 
‘inconceivable evil of sensuality, although he 
himself had the charism of continence (1 79. 
The reason for his emphasis on personal purity is 
found in the immoral state of Grecian cities—‘ the 
bottomless sexual i of the heathen world’ 
(Schaff, op. cit. p. }—and in the sensual bias of 
human nature. Christians had to learn this grace 


of puny (1 Th 4$). 

he Christian life, then, is a positive life—a life 
that is being sanctified ; and this includes all alon 
a negative element, for Christianity does not d 
with innocent men, but with sinners. Hence the 
crucifying of the flesh, with its affections and lusts, 
and the mortifying of the bodily members are just 
the negative side of advance in holiness. 

It is sometimes held that at first St. Paul’s 
teaching on this point was tinged with dualism, 
and that he tended to regard the body itself as 
essentially evil, and that it was only later on, when 
the full consequences of his early views were carried 
into effect, as in Colossians and the Pastorals, 
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that he came to repudiate this dualistic asceticism 
(Baring Gould, A Study of St. Paul, 1897 [see 
Index, under ‘ Asceticism’]), or it is maintained 
that his attitude towards the flesh changes—that 
at times he views it as something to be extirpated, 
while at other times and oftener his exhortations 
to his Christian readers have reference commonly 
not to the Christian’s attitude towards his fleshly 
nature, but to his relation to Christ or the Divine 
Spirit within him’ (McGiffert, Apostol. Age, p 
137 f.). The truth is that the change was not in 
St. Paul’s principle, but in the circumstances and 
conditions with which he happened to be at any 
time dealing, and that this opposition between a 
negative and a positive attitude is not a contra- 
diction, but only exhibits the opposite sides of the 
one Christian principle of sanctification. Abstain- 
ing and retaining, pruning and growth, are not 
contradictories but complements. Even McGiffert, 
as we have seen, admits that there is very little 
asceticism, in the ordinary sense, in Paul’s epistles, 
while there is much that makes in the opposite 
direction’ (op. cit. p. 136). These distinctions, 
however, are largely irrelevant. To St. Paul the 
Christian life was a life of sanctification, and this 
included both aspects. 

This positive principle, then, of Christian abstin- 
ence is found in the very nature of the Christian 
life, which includes the affirmation of all the per- 
sonality and its relationships as instruments of 
the spirit, and also the negation of the flesh and the 
world, or of personality and its relationships as 
alienated from the Spirit of God. 

This principle, just because it contained these 
two moments, was apt to be misunderstood. Its 
twofold unity was apt to be disrupted, and we may 
well believe that the later Gnostic dualism and 
licentious libertinism may both have appt to 
the authority of St. Paul. The Apostle, however, 
had a second principle of abstinence which helps us 
to correct this antagonism. He clearly distin- 
guished between those things that in their very 
nature were hostile to the Christian life and those 
things that were indifferent. The neglect or abuse 
of this principle is apt to confuse the whole ques- 
tion of abstinence. The difficulty is intensified by 
the fact that in this region of the indifferent we are 
dealing with the application of a universal principle 
to changing conditions, so that, to use logical 
language, while the major pemi is the same, 
the minor premiss varies, and thus the right con- 
clusion has to be discovered from the nature of the 
conditions with which we are for the moment deal- 
ing. Thus we find that the conditions at Rome 
and Corinth were not the conditions present in 
Colossians or the Pastorals, and accordingly St. 
Paul deals with each according to its merits. His 
general principle in regard to indifferent things is, 
‘All things are lawful.’ This is universally ap 
plicable only inside this universe of discourse. It 
is not applicable to our relation to those things 
that by their very nature are inimical to the 
Christian life. To apply the principle to the 
latter sphere is to degenerate into libertinism such 
as St. John, St. Jude, and St. Peter had to face. 

While St. Jude and St. Peter are content with 
combating this libertinism mainly by denunciation 
and exhortations to Christians, St. John applies 
St. Paul’s positive principle of abstinence to refute 
it. He points out the inadmissibility of sin (1 Jn 
29L), By this neither he nor St. Paul means per- 
fectionism, nor yet are they speaking ideally of the 
Christian life. It is not true, as the Gnostics say, 
that the gold of Christianity is not injured by the 
mud of impurity (Irenæus, c. Her. i. 6. 2). me 
so explained the saying ascribed to Nicholas (cf. 
Rev 2 15), dei wapaxpiic Oat ry capri ( the flesh must 
be abused’). According to Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
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ii. 20), ‘abandoning themselves like goats to 
pleasure, as if insulting the body, they lead a life 
of self-indulgence.’ It is this that St. John is con- 
futing in these perfectionist passages, just as St. 
Paul confutes ascetic severity towards the body in 
Colossians, by pointing to the nature of the new 
life the Christian has in Christ. 

This Christian principle of abstinence, then, 
All things are lawful,’ does not apply to sin. It 
has further limitations. These are unfolded in 
1 Cor. and Romans. The abstainers in both these 
cases were in the minority. They did not base 
their views on a material dualism. They were 
under the influence of an atmosphere rather than 
a system, and they were apt to be treated in a 
high-handed fashion. They were not endangerin 
the very basis of Christianity as a free service o 
God, as the Galatians were. Hence they had to 
be defended rather than condemned. St. Paul 
says all he can in their favour, although he ranges 
himself in principle on the other side. He tells 
the advocates of liberty that love is superior to the 
Christian’s freedom towards things indifferent, that 
it makes liberty look as much on the weakness of 
others as on its own strength. The interests of 
brotherly love and Christian unity make liberty 
impose restraints on itself. This restraint is a 
noble asceticism. ‘The liberty of faith is found 
in the bondage of love’ (Sabatier, Paul, p. 163). 
He warns the advocates of liberty also that they 
may apply this principle to matters that are 
essential and not indifferent. This warning was 
55 because idolatry was so identified with 
all social functions that it was difficult to escape it. 
Why not—to advert to the coming conditions— 
adore the 1 of the Emperor! hy not throw 
incense into the fire? Just because by so doing 
the first and major principle of Christian abstin- 
ence was destroyed, viz. that it was a holy life in 
fellowship with the risen Christ; and its second 
principle of freedom in things indifferent did not 
consequently apply. 

Yet this second principle was distinctly valuable. 
It was a great step in advance to have it clearly 
enunciated. For the weak brother, as in Galatia, 
might become intolerant; he might become the 
victim of false views, which would look on the ob- 
servance of indifferent rites as a ne quali- 
fication of full salvation and Christian privile 
Then Christian liberty in its fullness must 
maintained (Gal 51). This liberty—rightly under- 
stood—contains in itself the real principle of ab- 
stinence from what is sinful. Nowhere have we 
fuller lists of the works of the flesh given than in 
the Galatian Epistle. 

Or, again, as in Colossians and the Pastorals, 
a false asceticism might be present which re- 
27 matter and body as evil, in which case 

th principles would be used to destroy such a 


view 
(a) In d to indifferent matters like food 
and drink has given freedom. The argument 


is the same as that used by Jesus when He purified 
all meats (Mk 7"). These minutiz of fasting are 
human inventions, not Divine commands; and to 
respect them casuistically is to blur the distinction 


‘between the essential and the indifferent. We get 


what God meant us to get from perishable meats 
when we he nse them with a thankful spirit 
towards God. They, like the bodily appetites 
which they satisfy, do not belong to the eternal 
world, but to the natural. Yet the natural world 
and its relations to us, our bodies and their re- 
quirements, are of God and can all be used to His 
glory. Our bodies, souls, and spirits are His. It 
is not by using severity towards the body or by 
abstaining from marriage or leaving our earthly 
callings that we can gain further sanctification. In 
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fact, St. Paul says that this ddedla cuparos— 
severity towards the body—is of little practical 
value (Col 2%). Its aim is to destroy the body, not 
to fit it for God’s service. Logically carried to its 
issue, this false asceticism would not only enfeeble 
the soul by debasing the body, but would destroy 
the body and matter altogether. But God's ideal 
for the y is different (cf. Ph 321), so that what 
is to be aimed at by the Christian is the destruc- 
tion of the flesh (sáp), not of the body as such 


(o@pa). 

But (b) the Apostle uses the prim rinciple of 
Christian abstinence to refute this dunlatic 9 
cism. He shows that Christianity is not a matter 
of prohibitions, but of a renewed life—a walking in 
the Spirit. Asceticism at its best leaves the house 
empty. Itis doubtful from history and physiology 
if it can even do that, but the new life in Christ 
has an expulsive power against sin and a construc- 
tive power of holiness. 

These, then, are the principles that govern Chris- 
tian abstinence: (1) The Christian life as a ‘holy 
calling demands abstinence from all sin. This pro- 
hibits not only sinful actions but sinful thoughts. 
This is what may be called essential abstinence. 
(2) Besides this, there may be abstinence in in- 
different matters, but it rests with the individual 
conscience to determine when this is necessary 
for the furtherance of the new life in Christ. 
This sphere by ite very nature is not subject to 
obligatory ecclesiastical rules, nor must such ab- 
stinence made the basis of salvation or of a 
higher moral platform, nor must it be based on a 
false view of matter or of the human body or of 
human relationships. 

See also artt. SELF-DENIAL and TEMPERANCE. 
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ore the Reformation, tr. Edin 
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ABUSE, ABUSERS.—The Latin abitor means 
either (1) ‘use badly,’ ‘ misuse,’ or (2) ‘ use to the 
full.“ In this second sense Cicero uses the word 
of spending one’s whole leisure time with a friend 
(see Lewis and Short, Latin Dict., s. v. Abfitor ). 

The Greek verb xaraxpáouaı had both these mean- 
ings. Thus in Plato (Menez. 247 A) it means 
‘use wrongly’; and Clem. Alex. Ped. i. (p. 142, 
Potter) speaks of ‘using fully every device of wis- 
dom.’ In older English the verb had both mean- 
in Cranmer’s Bible has abuse = use to the 

'in Col 28. In both 1 Co 7 and 98 xaraxpdopuar 
means use to the full.“ The RV translates it so in 
98 and marginally so in 7”. 

(a) 1 Co n. — The connexions (e.g. marriage), 
circumstances (e. 9. sorrow and joy), and concerns 
(e.g. business and wealth) of life have in Christianity 
an emotional interest. Stoicism would expel these 
emotions and leave the soul empty. Christianity 
determines them 5 (cf. 1 Co 7* 31), 
To avoid abuse of the world is to use it sub specie 
finis. Abuse here borders on our meaning of 
misuse (cf. French abuser—on abuse celui qui se 
laisse captiver ; and Mark Pattison’s note on Pope’s 
Essay on Man, ii. 14); and that perhaps is why 
RV retains ‘abuse.’ Texts like this apply in 
their original freshness and strength to times of 
crisis (cf. Luthers hymn, ‘Gut, Ehre, Kind, und 
Weib. . . lass fahren dahin’), when the dissolu- 
tion of society seems imminent, but in essence they 
are applicable to all time, as human life is always 
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uncertain. They do not, however, encourage aloof- 
ness from or slackness in social duties (cf. St. Paul’s 
attitude towards the non-workers in Thessalonica, 
2 Th 3), 

(5) 1 Co 9. — One phase of St. Paul's accommodat- 
ing conduct (cvyxardfacs) for the gospel’s sake 
was the voluntary abridgment of his rights of 
maintenance by the Corinthians (1 Co 97%, 2 Co 115). 
This accommodation must be distinguished from 
mien pleasing (of Gal 1). As the height of right 
may be the height of injury (summum ius summa 
iniuria), 80 conversely the abnegation of Christian 
rights for the gospel’s sake enhances the power of 
both Evangelist and Evangel (cf. Mk 10»). 

Summary.—A lawful use of the world (1 Co 7%) 
or even of Christian rights (918) becomes harmful 
when dissociated from eternal issues, or pursued 
without re to others. The lower planes of life 

ain significance in subordination to the highest. 
ighte legally due may, if pressed without regard 
to love, become injurious. 

(c) In 1 Co 6? and 1 Ti 1" dpcevoxotra: is translated 
‘abusers of themselves with mankind’ (cf. Ro 17 
written from Corinth). This unnatural vice is that 
known in Greek literature as wadepacria. In St. 
Paul’s view sins of uncleanness were the inevitable 
Divine penalty of forgetfulness of God—a view 
strengthened by the association between unclean- 
555 oe the worship of Aphrodite in places like 

rinth. 


LITERATURE. — Grimm-Thayer, 8.v. xaraxypdoua:; HDB, 
vol. i. art. ‘Abuse’; the Comm. on above e.g. 
Edwards in BGT and Hand-Com.; cf. also C. J. Vaughan, 


F. W. Robertson, Sermons, vol. ili. sermon xiv.; W. G 
Blaikie, Present 
Life that now is.’ 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 

ABY88.—This is the RV rendering of the word 
48vecos which occurs in Lk 8%, Ro 107, Rev 9L 2 u 
117 17820} 3, In Lk. and Rom., AV translates ‘deep’; 
in Rev., bottomless pit ’—no distinction, however 
being made between 7d ¢péap rijs d8iocou in 91.5 
(RV ‘the pit of the abyss’) and ) dSvocos simply 
in the remaining passages (RV ‘the abyss’). 
äßvosos (from a intens. and Buceds, Ion. for Bus, 
‘the depth’) occurs in classical Greek as an adj. 
meaning ‘ bottomless,’ but in biblical and ecclesi- 
astical Greek almost invariably as a substantive 
denoting ‘ the bottomless place,’ ‘the abyss.’ The 
word is found uently in the LXX, usually 
as a rendering of the Heb. tem, and primarily 
denotes the water-deeps which at first covered the 
earth (Gn 12, Ps 103 (104)°) and were conceived of 
as shut up afterwards in subterranean storehouses 
(32 (33)7). In Job 3816. the abyss in the sense of 
the depths of the sea is used as a parallel to 
Hades; and in 412 (LXX) the sea-monster re 8 
the Tartarus of the abyss as his captive. In Ps 
70 (JI) the abyss’ is applied to the depths of the 
earth, and is here evidently a figurative equiva- 
lent for Sheol, though it is nowhere used in the 
LXX to render the Heb. word. In the later Jewish 
eschatology, where Sheol has passed from its OT 
meaning of a shadowy under world in which there 
are no recognized distinctions between the good 
and the bad, the wicked and the w (cf. Job 3", 
Ec 9), and has become a sphere of definite moral 
retribution, the conception of the abyss has also 
undergone a moral transformation. The Ethiopian 
Book of Enoch is especially suggestive for the 
development of the eschatological conceptions that 
appear in pre-Christian Judaism ; and in the earliest 
part of that book the fallen angels and demons are 
represented as cast after the final judgment into 
a gulf (xdos) of fire (1013. 10, while in 21” the chasm 
(ĉıaxorh) filled with fire (cf. rd ppéap in Rev 9} ?) is 
described as bordered by the abyss. Apparently 
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the abyss was conceived of as the proper home of 
the devil and his angels, in the centre of which 
was a lake of fire reserved as the place of their 
final punishment. 

The previous history of the word explains its use 
inthe NT. In Ro 10’, where he is referring to Dt 
30%, St. Paul uses it simply as the abode of the dead, 
Sheol or Hades—a sense equivalent to that of Ps 70 
(71)”. In Lk 8* the penal aspect of the abyss comes 
clearly into view ; it is a place of confinement for 
Comon In Bar we a in the 5 of the 5 
and images of apocalyptio eschatology. : 
‘the pit of the abyss’ Sends forth a at A like the 
smoke of a great ace. The abyss has an angel 
of its own whose name is Abaddon (g. v.) or JE - 
yon (v. i). From it ‘the beast’ issues (117 178) 
and into it ‘ the old serpent which is the Devil an 
Satan is cast for a thousand years (20-3). 

LITERATURE.—The Commentaries and Bible Dictionaries; art. 
‘Abyss’ in ERE. J. C. LAMBERT. 


ACCEPTA NCE.—The noun itself is not found in 
the AV of the NT, though we come very near it in 
‘ acceptation’ (ároðoxń), 1 Ti 15 4% Instances of 
the verb and adjective are frequent, and are mostly 
ra phot of 8éxoua: and its derivatives, as the 
following list shows: déxouar, 2 Co 61 87 117 
Sexrés, Ph 48: dwddexros, 1 Ti 2 54; wpordéxopuar, 
He 11%; edxpboSexros, Ro 151ů. u, 2 Co 6? 84, 1 P 25, 
We also find AauSdew, Gal 2°; eddpecros,* Ro 12% 3 
1418, 2 Co 5°, Eph 5”, Ph 416, Col 3%, Tit 2, He 13%, 
and evapéorws,* He 12® ; xdpis, 1 P 2”; and xapirdw, 
Eph 1°. It should be noticed that in the RV the 

jective ‘well-pleasing’ often takes the place of 
the AV ‘acceptable’; and that in Eph 15 the 
familiar expression ‘ (his ) wherein he hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved’ gives place to 
the more correct ‘which he freely bestowed upon 
us,’ etc. See the commentaries of Westcott and 
Armitage Robinson, in loc. 

2 Co 8” (Titus ‘accepted the exhortation’) and 
He 11% (‘not accepting deliverance’) do not call 
for comment. With 2 Co 11“ on the non-accept- 
ance of another spel than that of Paul, compare 
1 Ti 1° and 4', 2 Ti 1 40; see also for the ‘accepted 
time’ (the day of opportunity for pocepane the 
Divine message) 2 6}-3 (cf. Lk 4). In Ro 15% 
St. Paul hopes that the collection for the Jerusalem 
poor may be acceptable to the saints ; and, refer- 
ring to the same project in 2 Co 8, lays down the 
principle that contributions are hed eae in pro- 
portion to the willingness with which they are given. 

We are now left with the eer: which speak 
of God’s acceptance of man. Christians are ‘ child- 
ren of light,’ are to ‘ prove what is acceptable (or 
well-pleasing) to the Lord’ (Eph 5"; cf. Col 3), to 
test and discern the Lord's will (Ro 12*). They are 
‘to make it their aim,’ whether living or dying, 
‘to be well-pleasing to him’ (2 Co 5°). 

What then are the principles and practices that 
ensure this happy consummation ? e may first 
notice the familiar negative proposition set forth 
in Gal 2° and Ac 10“ God accepteth no man’s 
person (i. e. the mere outward state and presence); 
and over against it the comprehensive declaration 
of Ac 10% ‘In every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.“ 
This furnishes a starting-point for a detailed enum- 
eration of the courses which are well-pleasing’ to 
God, and which may be set forth as follows: the 
offering of our bodies as a living sacrifice (Ro 127); 
the scrving of Christ by not putting stumbling- 
blocks before weaker brethren (1415); missionary 
work—the ‘ offering up’ of the Gentiles (15'*); the 
gift of the Philippian Church to St. Paul in prison 

On the use of these words in inscriptions see A. Deissmann, 


Bible Studies, 214f. The use of apecrds, ‘ pleasing,’ and the 
verb apdaxe in the NT should also be noted. 
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(Ph 418; of. Mt 25˙) ; filial affection to a widowed 
mother (1 Ti 5‘); supplication and intercession for 
all men (1 Ti 2%); undeserved suffering patiently 
endured (1 P 2”). All these may be looked upon 
as examples of the ‘spiritual sacrifices’ (1 P 2°), 
the offering of ‘service with reverence and awe’ 
He 12*; cf. 131), which are ‘acceptable’ to God. 

e it is who ‘ works in us that which is well-pleas- 
ing in his sight rough Jesus Christ (He 132). 

t is interesting and instructive to compare the 
grounds of ‘ acceptance’ in the circle of OT thought 
with thosein the NT. In the former these grounds 
are partly ceremonial (Lv 22”), and partly ethical 
(Is IU, Jer 6% etc.), though here and there a 
higher note is struck (cf. Pr 21°, Mic 66, Dt 10‘); 
in the latter the ceremonial association has entirely 
vanished sxcopt in a metaphorical sense, and be- 
come purely et pa bok rape as the above references 
prove. It was largely due to ee eee that the 
old ceremonial ground was gr ly ethicized ; 
and, though it never died out under the earlier 
: pennn ’ (wbich, indeed, reached its most 
rigid and mechanical development in the degener- 
ate Pharisaic cult of NT times), the way was 
effectually A sbi for the full proclamation of 
the spiritu 5 of the gospel by Jesus, who 
was Himself the perfect embodiment of all that was 
acceptable and well-pleasing to God (ef. Mk In, 
Mt 175, Jn 8” etc.). 

There is a theological problem of importance 
raised by these es— What is it that consti- 
tutes the of our acceptance with God? The 
full treatment of this problem must be sought 
under the art. JUSTIFICATION, but the following 
considerations may be properly adduced here. 
Unquestionably the Christian religion is a religion 
of Grace, as contra-distinguished from Judaism and 
other faiths, which are religions of Law. Salvation, 
according to the NT throughout (explicitly in the 
writings of St. Paul, more or less implicitly else- 
where), is of God, and not of man; not our own 
doings, but willingness to accept what He has done 


for us, and what He is ready to do in us, is the 


condition of initial inclusion within the Kingdom 
of Divine love and life. This is the watershed 
which determines the direction and flow of all 
subsequent doctrinal developments in Christian 
theology ; it is what settles the question whether 
our thoughts and practice are distinctively Christian 
or not. "There are, however, two alternative perils 
to be carefully avoided—antinomianism, on the 
one hand, which assumes our continued acceptance 
with God irrespective of our moral conduct after- 
wards; and the doctrine of salvation by works, on 
the other, which makes moral conduct the condi- 
tion of acceptance, thus surreptitiously introduc- 
ing the legal view of religion once more. This 
: Either Or ' is, however, a false antithesis, from 
which we are saved by the recognition of the 
‘mystical union of the believer with God in Christ. 
By that act of faith, in virtue of which the sinner 
‘accepts’ Christ and appropriates all that He is 
and has done, he rom a state of condemna- 
tion into a state of grace (Ro 81), and is henceforth 
‘in Christ’—organically united to Him as the 
member is to the body (1 Co 12'*-), as the branch is 
to the vine (Jn 15'*), This ‘justifying faith’ is, 
however, not an isolated act; it is an act that 
brings us into a permanent relation with the source 
of spiritual life. Now, ‘good works’ in the 
Christian sense are a necessary proof and outcome 
of this relation, and as such are well-pleasing or 
‘acceptablo’ to God, because (a) they are a mani- 
festation of the spirit of Christ in us (Gal 2”; of. 
v. ); and (ö) a demonstration of the continuance 
of the believer in Christ’ (Jn 15°; cf. Mt 516, Ph 
j1%-), The relation of the believer to Christ, in 
other words, while it is religious in its root, is 
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ethical in its fruit, and the quality and abundance 
of the latter naturally show the quality and potency 
of the faith-life of which it is the expression and 
outcome. Thus our ‘works’ do not constitute our 
claim for acceptance with God after entering the 
Kingdom of Grace any more than before; but they 
determine our place within the Kingdom. There 
is an aristocracy of the spiritual as well as of the 
natural life; the saved are one in the fact of salva- 
tion, but not in the magnitude of their attainments 
or the quality of their influence ; and they are more 
or less acceptable to God according to the entireness 
of their consecration and the value of their service. 
There is thus an adequate motive presented to us 
for perpetual striving after perfection, and St. 
Paul’s spiritual attitude—‘not as though I had 
already attained, but I follow after’ (Ph 3'*)—is 
the normal attitude of every true believer (cf. Col 
11, 1 Th 4, 1 Jn 33). It was given only to One 
to be altogether wel pisssing to ; but it is the 
unfading ideal, and the constant endeavour of His 
true disciples to follow in His steps, and in all 
things to become more and more like Him, as well 
as ‘ well-pleasing’ to Him. 

See, further, artt. JUSTIFICATION, etc., and Litera- 
ture there specified. E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


ACCESS.—This word in the Epistles of the NT 
is the translation of the Greek word zposaywy} 
(Ro 5, Eph 2!8 34%; cf. 1 P 3'*, where the verb is 
used actively). It has been treated very thoroughly 
in DCG (s. v.). Here we shall confine ourselves to 

1. The connotation of the word.— In classical 
Greek, the term spocayuryeds was used primarily 
for ‘one who brings to,’ ‘introduces to another as 
an intermediary,’ mainly in a derogatory sense (cf. 
wpocayuryeds Anupdrwy, one who hunts for another's 
benefit—a jackal [Dem. 750. 21; cf. Aristid. ii. 
369, 395]: the spies of the Sicilian kings were 
called rpocaywyeis, tale-bearers [Plut. ii. 522 D). 
It was, however, used later in a technical sense, 
the court xpocaywye’s being a functionary whose 
business it was to bring visitors or sappian into 
the king’s presence. xrposaywyh came thus to mean 
access to the royal presence and favour. It is 
from this association of ideas that the word derives 
its religious connotation in the NT. is con- 
ceived in the kingly relation (as pone in the 
OT), as one whose favour is sought and found, 
and Christ as the zpocvayarye’s who introduces the 
sinner into the Divine presence. It is thus a form 
of words representing Him in the light of a Mediator 
between God and man; and it throws light on the 
relation of the three parties in the transaction. 

2. The light thrown on the character and 
attitude of God towards man.—The kingly con- 
cept represents as supreme, one to whom all 

egiance is due, and who has the power of life 
and death over all His subjects. In the OT, 
Jahweh, especially in the Psalms, is often repre- 
sented as the King of His people Israel (cf. Ps 106 
245-10 44 473 68% etc.). It is noticeable, however, 
that in most of these passages the Oriental awe in 
which all potentates were habitually held is suffused 
with a sense of joy and pride in God as Israel’s 
King ; His power, favour, and victorious character 
are mainly dwelt on. The idea which lies behind 
the NT references, however, is rather that of the 
difficulty of approach to the King’s presence, not 
merely on account of His loftiness and majesty, 
but of His alienation, which demands a process of 
reconciliation. It suggests that the normal relation 
of the King and His subjects has been disturbed 
by rebellion or wrong-doing. The Divine dignity 
has been ou , and His claim to obedience set 
at defiance. There is thus no longer a right of 
admittance to the Divine presence, unless the wron 
is righted and the lost favour restored; and, ti 


that has been secured, the protection and kindly 
attitude of God can no longer be relied on. 

3. The light thrown on the condition and 
attitude of man towards God.—The suggestion is 
that man is conscious of being alienated from God 
by sin; that he has no confidence in ap prone une 

in co uence, being uncertain of his recep- 
tion; that he knows of nothing which he can do 
to restore the lost relation ; and that he is deeply 
sensible of the shame and peril of his condition. 
The conception of the effects of evil-doing as 
separating God and man is one that runs through 
the priestly ritual of Judaism (cf. also the pro- 
phetic declaration in Is 59? ‘your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God’), and corre- 
sponds to a fact in the consciousness of all awakened 
sinners. In the earlier experience of St. Paul this 
feeling was evidently poignantly emphasized ; and 
the sense of deliverance that came to him through 
the gospel may be taken as the measure of the 
pain and sorrow from which he had been delivered. 

4. The function fulfilled by Christ as the One 
through whom the renewal of the lost relation 
between God and man was accomplished.— 
The word ot ait oh is insufficient to represent this 
function. itself it stands for the work of a 
functionary whose rôle is to act as a merely official 
link between the two parties, having no active 
part in the process of reconciliation, and having 
therefore no claim to the gratitude of the bene- 
ficiary in the process. On the other hand, the 
apostolic use of the word in its reference to the 
person and work of Christ includes the suggestion 
that the ‘access’ to God referred to has been 
accomplished by Christ Himself, and an over- 
whelming sense of gratitude is awakened by this 
fact. This appears in the four passages in which 
the word is used, especially in the last (1 P 310). 
oe to this, the bringing of man to God is 
effected through the work of Christ in His Passion ; 
‘because Christ also suffered for sins once (ára, 
meaning here ‘once for all’=a fact accomplished), 
the righteous for the unrighteous, that He might 
bring us (xpocaydyy) to „ i. e. restore us to 
His favour, and lead us to the benefits of the 
Divine reconciliation. In Ro 52, again, the ‘ access’ 
receives its meaning and Rae ege through its 
consummation in and by Christ, 


‘through whom 
we have also (xal, copulat et auget’ [ oletus), 
‘answering almost to our as might be expected 
[Alford ]) got (¢ox#xapner) our 0 access (introduce - 
tion) by our (7p) faith, into thi wherein we 
stand’ (see DCG i. 133). Here the Person of the 
spocayuyets is chiefly thought of (“ this has come to 
us through Him); and the resulting benefit is urged 
as a reason for holy exultation, since it means 
justification as a ground for ‘rejoicing in the hope 
of glory.’ In Eph 2" a slightly different emphasis 
is suggested: ‘for through Him we both (i.e. Jew 
and Gentile) have our access in one spirit unto the 
Father.’ Here that revelation of God, not as uni- 
versal King but as the All-Father, which came 
through Jesus Christ, is included in the benefit 
secured by Him for mankind at large, and the 
reconciliation of humanity at variance with itself 
as well as with God is brought into the circle of 
mediation (cf. v.!“ ‘for he is our peace [i.e. He 
is the e-maker, the rpocaywye’s between us, 
Jew and Gentile, who were once far off from each 
other] who hath made both one’ by His blood 
[v. ]). Through this word we are thus led into the 
deep places of the gospel as the reconciling agency 
of God to man, man to God, and man to man. 


Lrrmraturs.—To the literature in the DCG add John Foster, 


Lectures, e R. W. Dale, The Jewish Temple and 
the Christian 1877, p. 205; A. J. Gordon, The old 
Life, 1886, p. 175; W. M. acgregor Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, 1907, p. 176. GRIFFITH-JONES. 
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ACCOUNT.—It will be sufficient merely to 
mention the use of the verb ‘account’ (Acyltouar) 
in the sense of ‘ reckon,’ ‘deem,’ ‘ consider’ (Ro 8%, 
1 Co 4, He 11”, 2 P 316). Simple uses of the noun 
are found in Ac 19“, when the ‘town-clerk’ (g. v.) 
of Ephesus warns his fellow-citizens of the difficulty 
of giving account (Adyos) of this concourse’; and in 
Ph 47 ‘the fruit that increaseth to your account.’ 
The only significant passages where the word is 
found are those dealing with the Judgment. 

The declaration in Ro 14, Each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God,’ must be 
studied in the light of the poraga h (vv.7-22) of 
which it is the conclusion. Those who are them- 
selves liable to „ must not set themselves 
up as judges of one another, either to make light 
ot sincere scruples or to reprove laxity. For one 
man to judge another is to usurp the prerogative 
of God, to whom alone (as universal sovereign and 
object of worship) man is answerable. The passage 
should be compared with 2 Co 51, where the judg- 
ment-seat’ is called Christ's; see also 1 Co 4°. St. 
Paul applies this doctrine, which is found in the 
Synoptic Gospels and was an integral part of 
primitive Christian teaching, to Jew and Gentile, 
to himself and his converts, to those who have 
died before the Parousia and those who are alive 
at it. The life in the body provides the oppor- 
tunity for moral action, and by the use they ave 
made of it men are sentenced (cf. Gal 6°). A. 
Menzies (Com. on 2 Cor.) calls attention (a) to this 
aspect of the Judgment in contrast with that which 
represents the saints as judging the world and 
angels (1 Co 67; cf. Mt 19%); (b) to the incon- 
sistency between the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and the doctrine of final judgment of 
men according to their actions. Thereis, however, 
in the present writer’s opinion, no inconsistency 
here. The NT generally represents the saved as 
judged as well as the unsaved. The judgment of 
the latter, however, is retributory and involves 
rejection ; that of the former is for a place, higher 
or lower, within the heavenly Kingdom ; and this 
place is in accordance with the faithfulness and 

uality of their service while in the body. St. 

aul, as the above references prove, is emphatic as 
to the fact and nature of this judgment (cf. 1 
Co 312-18), and shows that, however true it is that 
salvation is by grace, there will be gradations in 
standing and in reward in the after-life. This is 
in harmony with the teaching of our Lord in the 
Synoptics, especially in the 5 of service and 
reward (Lk 198-2 etc.; ef. 
to the fact of the saints ae to five an account 
of their earthly stewardship, He 137, 1 P 4°: ‘[evil- 
doers and slanderers of Christians] shall give 
account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead’ (in 17 to the Father, in IU and 5¢ 
to Christ). These may be regarded as 9 
instances of the General Judgment already referred 
to. The expression drod:dévac Adyow generally im- 
plies that defence is not easy. 

LrrunaruxEz.—See lit. on art. JUDGMENT; the Comm. tn locc. ; 
W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theol., 1898, p. 459 ff. 

E. GRIFFITH-JONES, 

ACCURSED.—See ANATHEMA. 


ACCUSATION.—See TRIAL-AT-LAW. 
ACELDAMA.—See AKELDAMA. 


ACHAIA.—Achaia (Ayata) was, in the classical 
period, merely a strip of fertile coast-land stretch- 
ing along the south of the Gulf of Corinth, from the 
river Larisus, which separated it from Elis, to the 
Sythas, which divided it from Sicyonia, while 
the higher mountains of Arcadia bounded it on the 
south. Its whole length was about 65 miles, its 


k 10%). Cf. also, as. 
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breadth from 12 to 20 miles, and its area about 
650 sq. miles. 

The Achwans were probably the remnant of a Pelasgian race 
once distributed over the whole Peloponnesus. Though they 
were celebrated in the heroic age, they rarely fi in the 
great Hellenic period, keeping themselves as far as possible 
aloof from the conflicts between the Ionian and Doric States, 
happy in their own almost uninterrupted p rity. It is not 

e last struggle for Hellenic independence that they 
appear on the stage of history. 

The cities which formed the famous Acheœan 
League became the most powerful political body in 
Greece ; and, when the Romans subdued the country 
(146 B. C.), they at once honoured the brave con- 
federation and spared the feelings of all the Hellenes 
by calling the new province not Greece but Achaia. 
As constituted b ee in 27 B.C., the province 
included Th y, Ætolia, Acharnania, and part 
of Epirus (Strabo, XVII. iii. 25), being thus almost 
co-extensive with the modern kingdom of Greece. 
As a senatorial province Achaia was governed by 
a proconsul, who was an ex-pretor. In A.D. 15 
Tiberius took it from the Senate, adding it to 
Macedonia to form an Imperial province under the 
government of a legatus; but in 44 Claudius re- 
stored it to the Senate. ‘Proconsul’ (dObraros, 
Ac 1812) was therefore the governor’s correct official 
title at the time of St. Paul’s residence in Corinth. 
Nero, as ‘a born Philhellene,’ wished to make 
Greece absolutely free. 

In . for the recognition which his artistic contribu- 
tions met with in the native land of the Muses. . . [he] 
declared the Greeks collectively to be rid of Roman govern- 
ment, free froin tribute, and, like the Italians, subject to no 
governor. At once there arose throughout Greece movements, 
which would have been civil wars, if these people could have 
achieved any hing more than brawling; and aftera few months 
Vespasian re-established the provincial constitution, so far as it 
. with tbe dry remark that the Greeks had unlearned the 
art of being free (Mommsen, Provinces, i. 262). 

To the end of the empire Achaia remained a 
senatorial province. The administrative centre was 
Corinth (g. v.), where the governor had his official 
residence. During a prolonged mission in that 
city, St. Paul was brought into contact with the 
55 Gallio (g. v.), the brother of Seneca. 

he rapid progress of the gospel in Achaia is partly 
explained by the fact that Judaism had already 
for centuries been working as a leaven in many of 
the cities of Greece. Sparta and Sicyon are named 
among the numerous free States to which the 
Romans sent letters on behalf of the Jews about 
139 B.C. (1 Mac 15%), and Philo’s Legatioad Gaium 
(§ 70 testifies to the presence of Jews in Bœotia, 
fEtolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth. Only three 
Acheean cities are mentioned in the NT— Athens, 
Corinth, and Cenchrese—but the address of 2 Cor. 
to all the saints who are in the whole of Achaia,’ 
and the liberality of ‘the regions of Achaia’ (2 Co 
97117), prove that there must have been many other 
unnamed centres of Christian faith and life in the 

rovince. While 1 Co 16" refers to the house of 

tephanas as ‘the firstfruits of Achaia,’ Ac 17% 
rather indicates that the Apostle’s brief visit to 
Athens had already borne some fruit, ‘ Dionysius, 
Damaris, and others with them’ being Achzan 
believers. Athens (g.v.) was either reckoned by 
itself or else entirely overlooked. 

LITeRATURE.—The Histories of Polybius and Livy; A. Holm, 
Hi of Greece, Eng. tr. London, 1894-98, vol. iv.; T. Momm- 
sen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire?, Eng. tr., London, 
1900, i. 260 fl.; J. Marquardt, Röm. Staatsverwaltung, new ed., 
Leipzig, 1886, 1. 321 f.; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr. 1.2 (London, 1897) p. 303 fl.; A. C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
Edinburgh, 1897, p. 256 fl. J AMES STRAHAN. 


ACHAICUS.— One of many worthies whose 
character adorned the early urch, and whose 
service edified it, but whom we know only by a 
casual reference in the NT. In 1 Co 16" St. Paul 
rejoices ‘at the coming of Stephanas and Fortu- 
natus and Achaicus.’ Probably they formed a 
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deputation from the Corinthian Church; they 
may have been bearers of the letter of inquiry 
which St. Paul answers in ch. 7 fl. His language 
suggests that their coming somewhat reassured 
him after the disquieting news brought by Chloe's 
household, and other ugly rumours (1 Co 51). 
Perhaps they represented the parties in Corinth ; 
yet they must have been trusted by the Church 
and must also have shown themselves loyal to the 
Apostle. Achaicus is such a rare name that some 
authorities call it ‘Greek,’ others ‘Roman.’ The 
suggestion that Achaicus was a slave—either of 
Stephanas or of Chloe—does not comport either 
with his position as a delegate or with St. Paul’s 
appeal to the Church to ‘acknowledge such,’ i. s. 
to recognize the quality of their service and to 
treat them with becoming deference. 


Lrrgrnators.—Artt. in HDB on Achaicus,’ and ‘I. Corinth- 

lans, i. 4874; Comm. on 1 Cor. by Findlay (EGT), 950, and by 
et, ii. 467; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, i.2 London, 
1897] pp. 113, 305, 319, ii. [do. 1895] p. 320; Eæpositor, 8th ser. 
i. [1911] 41 f£. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 


J. E. ROBERTS. 


1. Greek MSS. 

2. The Latin Versions. 

8. The Syriac Versions. 

4. The Egyptian Versions. 
n 


5. Secondary Versions. 
6. Early Quotations. 
7. Tex theories: Westcott and Hort, Rendel Harris, 


Chase, Blass, von Soden. 
II. Tradition as to authorship— 
1. In favour of Lucan authorship. 
2. Against the tradition. 
III. The date of Acts and reception in the Canon 
1. The date of the Lucan Gospel. 
2. The abrupt termination of Acta. 
8. Knowledge of Josephus in Acts. 
4. Reception in the Canon. 
IV. The composition of Acta— 
1. Lg obvious tacte. 5 8 
2. The purpose of the whole narrative. 
3. The e used in Acts. 
The we- clauses. 
The earlier chapters. 
a) The Antiochene tradition. 
The Jerusalem tradition. 
V. Historical value of the various traditions— 
1. The Gospel of Luke and Ac 1. 
2. The Jerusalem and Galilzan traditions. 
VI. Chronology of Acts 
1. The death of Herod Agrippa. 
2. The famine in Judæa. 
8. Gallio’s proconsulate. 
4. The expulsion of the Jews from Rome. 
6. The arrival of Festus in Judza. 
VII. The theology of Acts 
1. Christology. 
2. Eschatology. 
Jewish Law. 


I. TexT.—The text of the Acts is preserved in 
Greek MSS, in Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Armenian, and other secondary Versions, and 

uoted extensively, thong not nearly so fully as 
the Gospels, by the early Fathers. 

1. Greek MSS.—The most complete study of the 
whole mass of Greek MSS is that of von Soden 
in his Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 
1902-10). As his grouping of the MSS is almost 
entirely independent of his theories as to the 
early history of the text, and represents facts 
which cannot be overlooked, it is best to give the 
main outlines of his classification, dividing the 
MSS into H, K, and J recensions, and following his 
numeration ; in the brackets are given the numbers 
of these MSS in Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorfs Editio alor in t has not seemed 
necessary to give also Gregory’s new numeration, 
as this is Aoi AN better ice than von Soden’s, 
and does not belong (and . not 
bolong in the immediate future) to a critical 

ition. 


9 H.— This is represented by 81 (B), 82 (N), 83 (C), 84 (A), 86 
(V, 648 (13), 74 (389), 1008 (Pap. Amh. 8. as. v.-vi.), 103 (25), 
162 (61), 257 (83). Of these MSS 81 and é2 represent a common 
archet 61-2, which is much the best authority for H. 61 is 
better than 52, which is, however, somewhat better in Acts, apart 
from scribal errors, than it is in the 74 and 162 are 
specially good representatives of H, but no single witness is 
free from A or J contamination. There is a special nexus be- 
tween 648 and 257, but 848 is considerably the better of the two. 

(2) K.—It is impossible to give here the full list of K MSS; 
roughly speaking, 90 per cent of the later MSS belong to this 
type. Two groups may be distinguished from the purer K 
MSS :—Kr, a mediæval revision of K for lectionary purposes, 
critically quite valueless; and Ko, a text with enough sporadic 
T readings to raise the acceso whether it be not an J text 
which has been almost wholly corrected to a K standard ; it is 
called Ke because MSS of this type seem to be represented in 
the Complutensian edition. 

3) I.—The J recension is found in three forms: Je Ib Jo, Ja 
is represented by 85 (D=Codex Beze ), 1001 (E Codex 
Laudianus 1); by three pairs of connected 7 (Apl. 261)-264 
(283), 200 (83}-S82 (281), 70 (505)-101 (40); and by a few other 
MSS which have suffered more or less severely from K con- 
tamination. It is also well ad ae ate in the text of the com- 
mentary of Andreas (ATP). {b is found in two branches, />1 
and Idi. The best representatives of Idbl are 62 (498), 8602 (200), 
365 (214 =aecr) and a few other minuscules ; the best representa- 
tives of Ib? are the 78 (‘von der Goltz’s MS’) and 171 (7) 
which are almost dou lota And 157 (29). Je is also found in two 
branches Jel and 14. The representatives of /¢l are 208 (307), 
870 457 116 (), 551 (216); the best representatives of /< are 
864 (137) f and a series of other MSS contaminated in varying 
degrees by K. 


2. The Latin Yersions.—The Old Latin or ante- 
Hieronymian text is not well represented. As in 
the Gospels, it may be divided into two main 
branches, African and European. 


(1) The African is represented by Codex Floriacensis (h), now 
at Paris, formerly at Fleury, containing a text which is almost 
identical with that of Cyprian; it is in a very fragmentary 
condition, but fortunately the quotations of Cyprian and 
Augustine (who uses an African text in Acts, though he 
follows the Vulgate in the Gospels) enable much of the 
text to be reconstructed. he best edition of his by E. 8. 
Buchanan, Old Latin Biblical Texts, v. [Oxford, 1907].) Accord- 
ing to Wordsworth and White, a later form of the African text 
can be found in the pseudo- Au: nian de Divinis Scripturis sive 
Speculum (CSEL xii. 287-700), but the character of this text 
is 535 3 5 OPN 0 ) 

(2 e opran xt est represen yg (Gi at 
Stockholm, which can be supplemented and corrected be the 
2 in Ambrosiaster and Lucifer of Cagliari (see esp. 

. Souter, ‘A Study of Ambrosiaster,’ TS vii. 4 [1905)). A branch 
of the Euro text of a Spanish or Provencal t is found 
in p, a Paris M8 from Perpignan, and in w, a Bohemian M8 
now in Wernigerode, but in both MSS there is much Vulgate 
contamination. Other primarily European mixed MSS are 6,a 
eee palimpeest (exc. v.-vi.) at Vienna, x in Oxford, and ga in 

an. 

A Spanish Jectonary of 
Liber Comicus, which many early readings, has been edited 


y 
S 85 (D) or d (Codex Bezæ), and of the 
Latino-Greek MS 1001 (E) or e. The latter of these agrees in 
the main with the European text as established by g-Ambro- 
siaster-Lucifer, but the text of d is in many ways unique, and 
may possibly have been made for the private use of the owner 
ot 55, or perhaps of the archetype of 85. 

(4) The Vulgate.—It is impossible here to enumerate the 
hundreds of Vulgate MSS of the Acts. Their study is a special 
branch of investigation, which has little bearing on the Acte, 
and for all purposes, except that of tracing the history of the 
Vulgate, the editionof Wordsworth and te may be regarded 
ass ent. 


3. The Syriac Yersions.—It is probable from 
the quotations in Aphraates and Ephraim that 
there existed originally an Old-Syriac Version of 
Acts, corresponding to the Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe represented by the Curetonian and Sinaitic 
MSS; but no MS of this type has survived. 


* This MS is adequately described by F. G. Kenyon (Handbook 
to the Textual Criticism of the NT2, 88 ff.) or in other well- 
known handbooks. 

t Besides the details noted in the handbooks, it should be 
observed that this MS, after being used by Bede in North- 
umbria, to Germany, whence it was probably obtained by 
Laud, who gave it to the eian Library. 

$ As an instance of the advance in knowledge which von 
Soden’s labours have produced, it should be no that this MS 
used to be regarded as one of the principal authorities for the 
‘Western’ text, and was at one time deemed worthy of a 
separate edition. 
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(1) The oldest Syriac Version of the Acts is therefore the 
Peshitta, 1 made by Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (411- 


185) (see F. O. Burkitt, Ephraim’s Quotations from the 
gospel S vii. 2 [1901] p. 57 f.) (V. B.—The Peshitta is quoted 
by Tischendorf as 8 


(2) Besides the cain we have the Harklean made by 
Thomas of Heraclea. This was based on an earlier Syriac 
text, made in 506 by Polycarp for Philoxenus, Bishop of 
Mabug (Hierapolis, the modern Membij on the Euphrates), 
which is no longer extant for Acts. Thomas of Heraclea 
revised the Philoxenian with the help of Greek MSS in the 
Library of the Enaton at Alexandria, and enriched his edition 
with a number of critical notes giving the variants of these 
Greek MSS which often have a most remarkable text agreeing 
more closely with Codex Beze than with any other known 
Greek MS. (N.B.—It is quoted by Tischendorf as Syrp.) 

(3) There is also a lectionary of the ‘ Palestinian’ 
t which was probably in use about the 7th cent. in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch. (On the nature of the ‘ Palestinian’ 
8 literature see F. C. Burkitt, JT Rt il. [1901] 174-185.) 

4. The Egyptian Lerslons.— The two Versions, 
Bohairic and Sahidic, which are extant for the 
Gospels, exist also for Acts, and there are a few 
fragments of Versions in other dialects. The re- 
lative date of these Versions has not been finally 
settled, but the opinion of Coptic scholars seems 
to be increasingly in favour of regarding the Sahidic 
as the older form. The Bohairic ees in the 
main with the H text, but the Sahidic has many 
I readings (see E. A. W. Budge, Coptic Biblical 
Texts, London, 1912, for the best Sahidic text). 
B. Secondary Yersions.—Versions of Acts are 
found in Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
Georgian, Persian, and other languages ; but none 
of them is of primary importance for the text. 

6. Quotations in early writers.—The earliest 
quotations long enough to have any value for de- 
termining the text are in Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria, who may be regarded as 
representing the text of the end of the 2nd cent. in 
Gaul, Africa, and Alexandria. For the 3rd cent. 
we have Origen and Didymus, representing the 
Alexandrian school; Cyprian for Africa, and No- 
vatian for Italy. For the 4th cent. Athanasius 
and Cyril represent the later development of the 
Alexandria text; Lucifer, Jerome, and Ambrosi- 
aster represent the text of Rome and Italy; 
Augustine, that of Africa; Eusebius and Cyril of 
Jerusalem the Palestinian text, which according to 
von Soden is J; the later Church writers mostly 
use the K text, though they sometimes show traces 
of probably local contamination with H and J. 

7. Textual theories.— As soon as textual criticism 
began to be based on any complete view of the 
evidence, it became obvious that the chief feature 
to be accounted for in the text of Acts was the 
existence of a series of additions in the text in the 
Latin Versions and Fathers, usually supported by 
the two great bilingual MSS 85 and 1001 (D and E), 
i ais y by the marginal readings in Syr¥erl, 
and sporadically by a few minuscules ; opposed to 
this interpolated text stood the Alexandrian text 
of 81, 52 (BR), and their allies; while between the 
two was the text of the mass of MSS eeing 
sometimes with one, sometimes with the other, 
and sometimes combining both readings. 

(1) The first really plausible theory to meet even 

art of the facts was Westcott and Hort’s (The 

ew Testament in Greek, vol. ii. [Cambridge, 
1882]), who suggested that the later text (K) was 
a recension based on the two earlier types. They 
regarded 85 (Codex Bezæ) as representing the 
‘Western’ text, and ôl and 62 as representing as 
nearly as ible the original text. The weak 
point in their theory was that they could not 
explain the existence of the Western text. 

(2) Founded mainly on the basis of their work, two 
theories were suggested to supply this deficiency. 

(a) Rendel Harris (‘ A Study of Codex Bezæ’ in 
TS ii. 1 [1891], and Four Lectures on the Western 
Text, Cambridge, 1894) and F. H. Chase (The Old 
Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Beze, London, 


1893) thought that retranslation from Latin and 
Syriac would solve the problem; but no amount 
of retranslation will account for the relatively 
long Bezan additions. 

(5) F. Blass (Acta Apostolorum secundum formam 
gue videtur Romanam, Leipzig, 1897, and also in 

is commentary, Acta Apostolorum, Göttingen, 
1895) thought that Luke issued the Acts in two 
forms: one to Png? poate (the Alexandrian text), 
and the other for Rome (the Western text); but 
his reconstruction of the Roman text is scarcely 
satisfactory, and the style of the additions is not 
sufficiently Lucan. l 

(3) More recently von Soden (Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments, 1902-1910, p. 1834 ff.), using 
the new facts as to the MSS summarized above, 
has revived Blass’s theory in so far that he thinks 
that the interpolated text witnessed to by 85 and 
the Latin Versions and Fathers really goes back 
to a single original; but, instead of assigning this 
original to Luke, he attributes it to Tatian, who, 
he thinks, added a new recension of Acts to his 
Diatessaron. The weak point in this yond is 
that the only evidence that Tatian edited the Acts 
is a passage in Eusebius* which states that he 
emended ‘the Apostle.’ This may refer to Acts, 
but more probably refers to the Epistles. Accord- 
ing to von Soden, the J text did not contain all 
the interpolations, K contained still fewer, and H 
contained none. He thinks that in the 2nd cent. 
there existed side by side the Tatianic text and a 
non-interpolated text which he calls J-H-K. From 
these two texts there arose the Latin Version— 
e Tatianic—and most of the early 

athers were influenced by Tatian. Later on, in 
the 4th cent., three revisions were made: (a) H, by 
Hesychius in Alexandria, which preserved in the 
main the text of J-H-K without the Tatianic ad- 
ditions, but with a few other corruptions; (6) K, 
by Lucian, in Antioch, which had many Tatianic 
corruptions, as well as some of its own; (c) J, in 
Palestine, possibly in Jerusalem, which preserved 
many Tatianic additions, though in a few cases 
keeping the J- H. text against H. 65 (D) is the 
best example of this text, but has suffered from 
the addition of a much ter de of Tatianic 
corruption than really belongs to the J text, owing 
to Latin influence. 

The general relations of the various forms of the 
text, according to von Soden, can be shown roughly 
in the following diagram : 

I-H-K 


| 7 edition 


] 
oa 


Obviously this complicated theory cannot be 
dismissed without much more attention than it 
has yet received. It may prove that the ‘text 
with additions’ is not Tatianic but is nevertheless 
a single text in origin. It is also very desirable 
to investigate how far it is possible to prove that 
there was an J text, derived from J-H-K, which 
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29. 6). his scarcely sounds as though a series of interpolations 
was intended. 
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nevertheless did not possess, in its original state, 
all the Bezan’ interpolations.* If it were possible 
to say that the interpolations were a connected 
series (whether Tatianic or not is of minor im- 
portance), the text in which they are imbedded 
would become extremely valuable, and we should 
have no right to argue, as is now often done, that, 
because the interpolations are clear! wrong, there- 
fore the text in which they are found is to be 
condemned. For instance, in Ac 15* the Latin 
text interpolates the Golden Rule into the Apos- 
tolic decrees. That is no doubt wrong. But it 
does not follow that the text omitting r»«7od, in 
which this interpolation is placed, is not original. 

Lrranarunz.— The general textual question can be studied 
in H. von Soden, Die Schriften des NT, Berlin, 1902-1910, esp. 
pp. 1649-1840; F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the NT?, London, 1912; E. Nestle, Einführung in das 
griech. NTS, Gottingen, 1900 (the Eng. tr. is from an older 
edition of the period before von Soden); K. Lake, The Text of 
the NTS, London, 1911. Important for the study of the Latin 
are von Soden, Das lat. NT in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians, TU 
xxxiii. [Leipzig, 1909]; and Wordsworth-White, Nov. Test. 
Dom. nost. les. Christi secundum edit. S. Hieronymi, vol. ii. 
pee (Oxford, 1905 which also gives a clear statement of the 

editions of the separate of the Old Latin and the 
Vulgate (pp. v-xv). 

II. TRADITION AS TO AUTHORSHIP.—So far 
back as tradition goes, the Acts is ascribed to St. 
Luke, the author of the Third Gospel, and com- 
panion of St. Paul (see, further, LUKE). This 
tradition can be traced back to the end of the 2nd 
cent. (Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12; Tertull. de Jejuniis, 
10; Iren. adv. Her. I. xxiii. 1, III. xii. 12 ff., 
Iv. xv. 1; and the Canon of Muratori). If the 
connexion with the Third Gospel be accepted, as 
it certainly ought to be, the fact that Marcion 
used the Gospe is evidence for the existence of 
Acts, unless it be thought that the Gospel was 
written by a contemporary of Marcion who had 
not yet written Acts. Farther back tradition does 
not take us: there are no clear proofs of the use 
of Actsin the Apostolic Fathers (see The New Testa- 
ment in the Apostolic Fathers, Oxford, 1905) or in 
the early Apologists. (For the later traditions 
concerning Luke and his writings see LUKE.) 

The value of this tradition must necessarily de- 

d on the internal evidence of the book itself. 

he arguments can best be arranged under the 

two heads of favourable and unfavourable to the 
tradition. 

1. In favour of the tradition of Luke’s author- 
ship is the evidence of the ‘ we-sections,’ or pass- 

es in which the writer speaks in the first person. 
These are Ac 16117 204 2118 271 2816. They form 
together an apparent extract from a diary, which 
begins in Troas and breaks off in Philippi, on St. 
Paul's second journey; begins again in Philippi, 
on his last journey to Jerusalem; and continues 
(with only the apparent break of the episode of St. 
Paul and the Ephesian elders [20-38] which is told 
in the third person) until Jerusalem is reached and 
St. Paul goes to see James; then breaks off again 
during St. Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem and 
Cæsarea ; begins again when St. Paul leaves 
Cæsarea ; and continues until the arrival in Rome, 
when it finally ceases. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible that these 
sections are merely a literary fiction, but this 
possibility is excluded by the facts (a) that there 
is no conceivable reason why the writer should 
adopt this form of writing at these points, and 
these only, in his narrative; (b) that by the 
general consent of critics these passages have all 
the signs of having really been composed by an 
eye-witness of the events described. It is, there- 


* The de Rebaptismate has not yet been sufficiently studied 
from this point of view. A mon ph analyzing ite evidence 
on the lines of F. C. Burkitt's Old Latin and the Itala might 
be valuable. 
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fore, only necessary to consider the other possi- 
bilities : (1) that we have here from the writer of 
the whole work the description of incidents which 
he had himself seen; (2) that the writer is here 
using an extract from the writing of an eye-wit- 
ness and has preserved the original idiom. 

The only way of deciding between these two 
possibilities is to make use of literary criteria, and 
this has been done in recent years with especial 
thoroughness by Harnack in Germany and Hawkins 
in England. For any full statement of the case 
reference must be made to their books; the prin- 
ciple, however, and the main results can be 
summarized. 

If the writer of Acts is merely using the first 
erson in order to show that he is claiming to 
ave been an eye-witness, the writer of the we- 

clauses’ is identical with the redactor of the 
Gospel and Acts. Now, in the Gospel we know 
that he was using Mark in many places, and, by 
noting the redactorial changes in the Marcan sec- 
tions of Luke, we can establish his preference for 
certain idioms. If these idioms constantly recur 
in the ‘ we-clauses,’ it must be either because the 
‘we-clauses’ were written by the redactor, or be- 
cause the redactor also revised the we-clauses,’ 
but without changing the idiom. As a fact we 
find that the ‘ we-clauses’ are more marked by the 
characteristic ort y of the redactor than 
any other part of the Gospel or Acts. We are, 
therefore, apparently reduced to a choice between 
the theory that the redactor of the Gospel and Acts 
wrote the we-clauses,’ and the theory that he 
redacted them with more care than any other part 
of his compilation, except that he allowed the first 
person to stand. The former view certainly seems 
the more probable, but not sufficient attention has 
been paid to the observation of E. Schürer (T'ALZ, 
1906, col. 405) that the facts would also be ex- 
plained if the writer of the ‘we-clauses’ and the 
redactor of Acts came from the same Bildungs- 
sphäre. It would be well if some later analyst 
would eliminate from both sides the idioms which 
are common to all writers of good Greek at the 
period, for audou lien y an element of exaggera- 
tion is introduced by the fact that in the Marcan 
source there were many vulgarisms which all re- 
dactors would have altered, and mostly in the same 
way. It should also be noted that there are a 
few ‘ Lucanisms’ which are not to be found in the 
we- clauses. 

The details on which this argument is based will be found 
best in J. C. Hawkins, Hora Synoptica?, Oxford, 1900, pp. 174- 
193; A. Harnack, der Arzt, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 19-85. 
There is also a good résumé in J. Moffatt, LNT, p. fi. 

2. Against the tradition it is urged (1) that the 
presentment of St. Paul is quite different from 
that in the Pauline Epistles, (2) that on definite 
facts of history the Acts and Epistles contradict 
each other; and it is said in each case that these 
facts exclude the possibility that the writer of 
Acts was Luke the companion of St. Paul. 

(1) The presentment of St. Paul in the Epistles 
and in Acts.—It has been urged as a proof that 
the writer of Acts could not have been a companion 
of St. Paul, that whereas St. Paul in the Epistles 
is completely emancipated from Jewish thought 
and practice, he is represented in the Acts as still 
loyal to the Law himself, and enjoining its observ- 
ance on Jews. The points which are really crucial 
in this argument are (a) St. Paul’s circumcision of 
Timothy (Ac 16%), as contrasted with his teaching 
as to circumcision in the Epistles ; (8) his accept- 
ance of Jewish practice while he was in Jerusalem 
(Ac 212.), as contrasted with his Epistles, espe- 
cially Galatians and Romans; (7) the absence of 
‘Pauline’ doctrine in the speeches in Acts; (8) St. 
Paul’s acceptance of a compromise at the Apostolic 
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Council (Ac 15), as contrasted with the complete 
silence of the Epistles as to this agreement. 

If these four propositions were sound, they would 
certainly be strong evidence against the Lucan 
authorship of Acts. But there is much to be said 

inst each of them on the following lines. 

(a) In Ac 16’, St. Paul circumcises Timothy, but 
the reason given is that he was partly Jewish. 
There is no evidence in the Epistles that the 
Apostle would ever have refused circumcision to a 
Jew: it was part of the Law, and the Law was 
valid for Jews. The argument in the Epistles is 
that it is not valid for Gentiles; and, though 
logic ought perhaps to have led St. Paul to argue 
that Jews also ought to abandon it, there is no 
proof that he ever did so. It is also claimed that 
the incident of Titus in Gal 2° shows St. Paul's 
strong objection to circumcision ; but in the first 
place it is emphatically stated that Titus was not 
a Jew, and in the second place it is quite doubtful 
whether Gal 2? means that Titus, being a Greek, 
was not compelled to be circumcised, or that, 
being a Greek, he was not compelled to be circum- 

ised, oes as an act of grace he actually was 
circumcised. (£) It is quite true that in Ac 21. 
St. Paul accepts Jewish custom: what is untrue is 
that it can be shown from his own writings that 
he was likely to refuse. (y) There certainly is an 
absence of ‘Pauline’ doctrine in the speeches in 
the Acts, if we accept the reconstructions which 
are based on the view that in the Epistles we have 
a complete exposition of St. Paul’steaching. But, 
if we realize that the Epistles represent his treat- 
ment by letter of points which he had failed to 
bring home to his converts while he was with 
them, or of special controversies due to the arrival 
of other teachers, there is really nothing to be 
said against the picture given in the Acts. (8) If 
the exegesis and text of Acts be adopted which 
regard the Apostolic decrees as a compromise 
based on food-laws, it is certainly very stran 
that St. Paul should have said nothing about it in 
Galatians or Corinthians, and this undoubtedly 
affords a reasonable argument for thinking that 
the account in Ac 15 is unhistorical, and that it 
cannot have been the work of Luke. But it must 
be remembered that there is serious reason for 
doubting (i.) that the text and exegesis of Ac 157 
point either to a food-law or to a compromise, 
(ii.) that Galatians was written after the Council 
(see G. Resch, ‘Das Aposteldecret, TU xxviii. 
[1905] 3; J. Wellhausen, ‘Noten zur Apostel- 
geschichte,’ in GGN, Göttingen, 1907; A. Harnack, 
0b Leipzig, 1908, p. 188 ff.; K. Lake, 

arlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, pp. 
29 ff., 48 ff.). 

(2) Rather more serious are the objections raised 
to the accuracy of certain definite statements, in the 
light of contrasting statements in the Epistles, and 
the conclusion suggested that the writer of Acts 
cannot have been a companion of St. Paul. Many 
objections of this kind have been made, but the 
majority are trivial, and the serious ones are really 
only the following : (a) the description of glossolalia 
in Ac 2 as com with 1 Co 12 fl. (b) the 
account of St. Paul's visits to Jerusalem in Acts 
as compared with Gal 2; (c) the movements of St. 
Paul's companions in Macedonia and Achaia in 
Ac 17 18° as compared with 1 Th 3! 6. 

(a) The account given of glossolalia in 1 Co 14 
shows that it was in the main unintelligible to 
ordinary persons. ‘He that speaketh in a tongue 
edifieth himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth 
the congregation’ (1 Co 14*; cf. vv.“ 24 ); ‘If any 
man speaketh in a tongue let one interpret’ 
(1 Co 147). On the other hand, the narrative in 
Ac 2 describes the glossolalia of the disciples as a 
miraculous gift of speech that was simultaneously 
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intelligible to foreigners of various nations, each 
of whom thought that he was listening to his own 
language. It is argued that this latter glossolalia 
is as unknown to the historian of psychology as 
the glossolalia described in 1 Cor. is well known ; 
and it is suggested that Luke or his source has 
given a wrong account of the matter. In support 
of this it must be noted that the immediate Judg- 
ment of the crowd, on first hearing the glossolalia 
of the disciples, was that they were drunk, and 
Peter’s speech was directed against this imputa- 
tion. It is not probable that any foreigner ever 
accused any one of being drunk because he could 
understand him, and so far the account in Acts may 
be regarded as carrying its own conviction, and 
showing that behind the actual text there is an 
earlier tradition which described a glossolalia of 
the same kind as that in 1 Co 12-14. But, if so, 
is it probable that a companion of St. Paul would 
have put forward so ‘un-Pauline’ a description of 
glossolalia? There is certainly some weight in this 
argument; but it is to a large extent discounted 
by the following considerations. (a) It is not 
known that Luke was ever with St. Paul at any 
exhibition of glossolalia. Certainly there is no- 
thing in Acts to suggest that he was in Corinth. 
(6) In all probability we have to deal with a tra- 

ition which the writer of Acts found in existence 
in Jerusalem more than twenty years after the 
events described. Let any one try to find out, by 
asking surviving witnesses, exactly what happened 
at an excited revivalist meeting twenty years ago, 
and he will see that there is room for considerable 
inaccuracy. (y) To us glossolalia of the Pauline 
type is a known phenomenon and probable for that 
reason; it is a purely physical and almost patho- 
logical result of religious emotion, while glossolalia 
of the ‘ foreign language’ type as described in Acts 
is improbable. But to a Christian of the lst cent. 
both were wonderful manifestations of the Spirit, 
and neither was more probable than the other. 

The whole question of glossolalla can be studied in H. Gun- 
kel, Die Wir. en des heili Geistes, Göttingen, 1899; H. 
Lietzmann’s Oommen on 1 Oor. in his Ha zum NT, 
ili. 2, Tübingen, 1909; J. Weiss, ‘1 Cor.’ in Meyer's Krit.-Ezeg. 
Kommentar, Göttingen, 1010 (9th ed. of ‘1 Cor.) 

(b) The accounts given in Acts and Galatians of 
St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem. — The pointe of 
divergence, which are serious, are concerned with 
(a) St. Paul’s actions immediately after the con- 
version; (8) his first visit to Jerusalem; (y) his 
second visit to Jerusalem. 

(a) St. Paul’s actions immediately after the con- 
version.—The two accounts of this complex of in- 
cidents are Ac 9! and Gal 14. he main 

ints in the two narratives may be arranged thus 
in parallel columns :— 

GALATIANS. 
1. Visit to Arabia immediately 
after the conversion, 
2. Escape from Damascusand 2. A ‘return’ to Damascus. 
journey to Jerusalem. 
3. Retreat from Jerusalem to 3. A visit to Jerusalem ‘after 
Tarsus in Cilicia. three years.’ 


4. Departure to the ‘districts 
of Syria and Cilicia.’ 


Aors. 


1. Visit to Damascus immedi- 
ately after the conversion. 


The difference between these accounts is obvious, 
and it is hard to avoid the conclusion that Acts is 
here inaccurate. It should be noted, however, 
that the inaccuracy apparently consists in tele- 
scoping together two visits to Damascus and omit- 
ting the Arabian 3 which came between them. 
St. Paul, bys ing of his ‘return’ to Damascus, 
implies that the conversion had been in that eity, 
and in 2 Co 117% (‘in Damascus the ethnarch of 
Aretas the king guarded the city of the Damas- 
cenes to take me, and I was let down in a basket 
through a window’) we have a corroboration of the 
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escape mentioned in Acts, though it clearly must 
come after the visit (probably of a missionary 
character) to Arabia, in order to account for the 
hostility of Aretas. Thus, so far as the enumera- 
tion of events is concerned, the inaccuracy of Acts 
resolves itself into the omission of the Arabian 
visit, and the consequent telescoping together of 
two visits to Damascus along with a proportion- 
ate shortening of the chronology. 

(8) St. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem.—The de- 
tails of this visit are a more serious matter, and 
Acts and Galatians cannot fully be reconciled, as 
is plain when the narratives are arranged in 
parallel columns. 


Ac 928-20. 


t And when he was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join 
himself to the disciples: and 
they were all afraid of him, 
not believing that he was a 
disciple. But Barnabas took 
him, and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto 

how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he 
had spoken to him, and how 
at Damascus he had preached 
boldly in the name of Jesus. 


GaL 118-23. 


t After three years I went up 
to Jerusalem to become ac- 
quainted with Cephas, and 
tarried with him fifteen days. 
But other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother. Now touching the 
things which I write to you, 
before God, I lie not. Then I 
came into the districts of Syria 
and Cilicia. And I was still 
unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judæa which were 


in Christ : but they only heard 
say, He that ted us 
once now preacheth the faith 
of which he once made havoc.’ 


And be was with them going 
in and coming out at Jeru- 
salem, and he spake and dis- 
pared against the Hellenists ; 

t they went about to kill 


No argument can alter the fact that Acts speaks 
of a period of preaching in Jerusalem which 
attracted sufficient attention to endanger St. 
Paul's life, while Galatians describes an essentially 
private visit to Peter; probably both documents 
refer to the same visit, as they place it between 
St. Paul’s departure from Damascus and his 
oe in Cilicia, but they give divergent accounts 
of it. 

(y) St. Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem.—It is 
possible that the difficulties here are due to a mis- 
taken exegesis rather than to any real divergence 
between Acts and Galatians. If we start from the 
facts, it is clear that St. Paul describes in Gal 21-29 
his second visit to Jerusalem. In the course of this 
he held a private interview with the apostles in 
Jerusalem, in consequence of which he was free 
to continue his preaching to the Gentiles without 
hindrance. It is also clear from Ac 117. 12% that 
St. Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem was during 
the time of the famine. If we accept the identi- 
fication of the second visit according to Acts with 
the second visit according to Galatians, there is no 
difficulty beyond the fact that Acts does not state 
that St. Paul and the other apostles discussed their 
respective missions when they met in Jerusalem ; 
but, since this discussion altered nothing — the 
Gentile mission had already begun—there was no 
special reason why Luke should have mentioned 
it. Usually, however, critics have assumed that 
the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal 21-10 is not 
the second but the third visit referred to in Acts, 
so that the interview with the apostles described in 
Gal 2 is identified with the ‘ Apostolic Council’ in 
Ac 15. Great difficulties then arise : it is obviously 
essential to St. Paul’s argument that he should 
not omit any of his visits to Jerusalem, and it is 
not easy to understand why, if he is writing after 
the Apostolic Council, he does not mention the 
decrees. There would seem to have been a party 
in Galatia which urged that circumcision was 
necessary for all Christians; this point had been 
settled at the Apostolic Council. If the Council 
had taken place, why did St. Paul not say at once 
that the judaizing attitude had been condemned 
by the heads of the Jerusalem Church ? 
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These difficulties have been met in England since 
the time of Lightfoot by assuming that the Apos- 
tolic decrees had only a local and ephemeral import- 
ance, in which case it does not seem obvious why 
they are given oc prominent a place in Acts. In 
Germany this difficulty has been more fay ap- 
preoa , and either the account in Ac 15—identi- 

ed with Gal 2—has been abandoned as wholly 
unhistorical, or the suggestion has been made that 
the account in Gal 2 is really a more accurate 
statement of what happened during St. Paul’s 
interview with the apostles, which probably 
took place during the famine, while the ‘decrees’ 
mentioned in Acts really belong to a later period 
—perhaps St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem—and 
have been misplaced by Luke. 

All these suggestions (and a different combination 
is given by almost every editor) agree in givin 
up the accuracy of Ac 15. On the other hand, i 
the view be taken that Gal 2 refers to an interview 
between St. Paul and the Jerusalem apostles 
during the time of the famine, and that it settled 
not the question of circumcision, but that of 
continuing the mission to the Gentiles which had 
been begun in Antioch, there is no further diffi- 
culty in thinking that Ac 15 represents the dis- 
cussion of the question of circumcision which 
inevitably arose as soon as the Gentile mission 
expanded. It is, therefore, desirable to ask 
whether the reasons for identifying Gal 2 and 
Ac 15 are decisive. The classical statement in Eng- 
lish is that of Lightfoot (Epistle to the Galatians, 
p- 123 fl.), who formulates it by saying that there 
is an identity of geography, persons, subject of 
dispute, character of the conference, and result. 
Of these identities only the first is fully accurate ; 
and it applies equally well to the visit to Jerusalem 
in the time of the famine. The persons are not 
quite the same, for Titus and John are not 
mentioned in Acts. The subject is not the same 
at all, for in Galatians the question of the Law 
is not discussed (and was apparently raised only 
by St. Peter’s conduct Jater on in tioch), but 
merely whether the mission to the uncircumcised 
should be continued,“ while in Acts the circum- 
cision of the Gentiles is the main point. The 
character of the conference is not the same at 
all, for in Galatians it is a private discussion, 
in Acts a full meeting of the Church; and the 
result is not the same, for the one led up to the 
Apostolic decrees, while the other apparently did 
not do so. Lightfoot to some extent weakens 
these objections by su Seen Ar peak St. Paul de- 
scribes a private conference before the Council, 
but in so doing he weakens his own case still more, 
for he can give no satisfactory reason why St. 
Paul should carefully describe a private conference, 
but omit the public meeting and official result to 
which it was preliminary. 

Thus, if the identification of Gal 2 and Ac 15 
be abandoned, the objections which are raised 
against the account in Acts fall to the ground, 
and the resultant ents against the identi- 
fication of the writer of Acts with Luke are 
proportionately weakened. 
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(c) The movements of St. Paul’s companions in 
Macedonia and Achaia in Ac 17% 18° compared 
with 1 Th 3*-°,—The difference between these 
narratives is concerned with the movements of 
Timothy and Silas. According to Acts, when St. 


From the context it is clear that rd cba yy A tor n axpoBuerias 
e» © THS Wepcrouns Means the gospel for the Uncircumelsion (i.e. 
the Gentiles) an i 


the Circumcision (i. s. the Jews). 
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Paul went to Athens he left Timothy and Silas in 
Berea, and sent a message to them either from 
Athens or from some intermediate pomt, asking 
them to rejoin him as soon as possible, but the 
did not actually join him until he reached Corint 
(Ac 185). This arrival of Timothy at Corinth is 
mentioned in 1 Th 35, but, according to the im- 
plication of 1 Th 3%, Timothy (and Silas?) had 
already reached Athens and been sent away again 
with a message to Thessalonica. In this case Acts 
omits the whole episode of Timothy’s arrival at 
and departure from Athens, and telescopes together 
two incidents in much the same way as seems to 
have been done with regard to St. Paul’s visits to 
Damascus immediately after the conversion. This 
is the simplest solution of the question, though it 
is possible to find other conceivable theories, such 
as von Dobschiitz’s suggestion that 1 Th 3! need 
not mean that Timothy came to Athens, as the 
facts would be equally covered if a message from 
St. Paul had intercepted him on his way from 
Berea to Athens and sent him to Thessalonica. 

The best account of various ways of dealing with the question 
is given by E. von Dobschiitz, ‘Die Thessalonicherbriefe,’ in 
Meyer's Krit.-Ezeget. Kommentar’, Gottingen, 1909. 

Summary.—The general result of a consideration 
of these divergences between Acts and the Epistles 
suggests that the author was sometimes inaccurate, 
and not always well informed, but it is hard to 
see that he makes mistakes which would be im- 

ible to one who had, indeed, been with St. 
aul at times but not during the greater part of 
his career, and had collected information from the 
Apostle and others as opportunity had served. On 
the other hand, the argument from literary aftini- 
ties between the we-clauses’ and the rest of Acts 
remains at present unshaken; and, until some 
further analysis succeeds in showing why it should 
be thought that the ‘ we-clauses’ have been taken 
from a source not written by the redactor himself, 
the traditional view that Luke, the companion of 
St. Paul, was the editor of the whole book is the 
most reasonable one. 

Ill. DATE OF ACTS AND RECEPTION IN THE 
CA NON.—The evidence for the date is very meagre. 
If the Lucan authorship be accepted, any date after 
the last events chronicled, i.e. a short time before 
A.D. 60 to c. A.D. 100, is possible. The arguments 
which have been used for fixing on a more definite 

int are: (1) the date of the Lucan Gospel, which 

y the evidence of Ac 1? is earlier; (2) the abrupt 
termination of Acts; (3) the possibility that the 
writer knew the Antiquities of Josephus, which 
cannot be earlier than A.D. 90. 

1. The date of the Lucan Gospel.—It has usually. 
been assumed that this must be posterior to th 
fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, but it is doubtful 
whether there are really any satisfactory proofs 
that this was the case. The only argument of 
importance is that in the a tic section of 
Mark (ch. 13) expressions which might be supposed 
to refer to the fall of Jerusalem have been altered 
to correspond with the real facts of the siege. 
Actually, however, the most striking change is 
merely that the vague Marcan reference to Daniel’s 
‘abomination of desolation’ has been replaced by 
a description of Jerusalem surrounded by armies. 
Of course, if we knew that Luke was later than 
the fall of Jerusalem, it would be a rational 
assumption to think that the change was due to 
the influence of the facts on the writer; but the 
force of the argument is not so great if we reverse 
the proposition, for to explain ‘ the abomination of 
desolation’ as a prophecy of a siege is not specially 
difficult. The most, therefore, that can be said is 
that this argument raises a slight presumption in 
favour of a date later than A.D. 70. 

2. The abrupt termination of Acts.—Acts ends 
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apparently in the middle of the trial of St. Paul: 
he has been sent to Rome, and has spent two 
years in some sort of modified imprisonment, but 
no verdict has been passed. From this Harnack 
has argued (Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostel- 
eschichic, p. 65 ff.) that the Acts must have 
been written before the end of the trial was 
known. 

This aeua, would be important if it were the 
only explanation of the facts. But two other 
possibilities have to be considered. In the first 
place, it is possible, though perhaps not very 
probable, that Luke wrote, or intended to write, a 
third book beginning with the account of St. Paul’s 
trialin Rome. In the second place, it is possible 
that the end of Acts was not so 1 8. to the ears 
of contemporaries as it is to us, for the two years 
may be the recognized period during which a trial 
must be heard, and after which, if the prosecution 
failed to lie the case collapsed. The case of 
St. Paul had been originally a prosecution by the 
Jews, and probably it still kept this character, 
even though the venue was changed to Rome. 
But the Jews, as Luke says in Ac 28”, did not put 
in an a ance, and therefore the case must 
have collapsed for lack of a prosecution, after a 
statutory period of waiting. What this period 
was we do not know, but a passage in Philo’s in 
Flaccum points to the probability that it was two 
years. According to this, a certain Lambon was 
accused of treason in Alexandria, and the Roman 
judge, knowing that he was dangerous, but that 
the evidence was insufficient to justify a condem- 
nation, kept him in prison for two years (d:erlay), 
which Philo describes as the longest period’ (rd» 
nhxurroy xpévov). If this be so, Luke’s termination 
of Acts is not really so abrupt as it seems, but 
implies that St. Paul was released after the end 
of the two years, because no Jews came forward 
to prosecute; it is easy to understand that, as 
this was not a definite acquittal, Luke had no 
interest in emphasizing the fact. 

3. The knowledge of Josephus shown in Acts.— 
The evidence for this is found in the case of 
Theudas. The facts are as follows. In Ac 5 
Gamaliel is made to refer to two revolts which 
failed—first, that of Theudas, and after him that 
of Judas the Galilean in the days of the Census 
(i.e. A.D. 6). Both these revolts are well known, 
and are described by Josephus; but the difficulty 
is that Judas really preceded Theudas, whose re- 
volt took place in the procuratorship of Fadus (c. 
A.D. 43-47). 

The revolt of Theudas was thus most probably 
later than the speech of Gamaliel, and the refer- 
ence to it must be a literary device on the part of 
Luke, who no doubt used the speeches which he 
puts into the mouths of the persons in his narrative 
with the same freedom as was customary among 
writers of that period. But the remarkable point 
is that Josephus in Ant. XX. also mentions Judas 
of Galilee after speaking of Theudas;* and the 
suggestion is that Luke had seen this and was led 
into the not unnatural mistake of confusing the 
dates. He apparently knew the correct date of 
Judas, and remembered only that Josephus had 
spoken of him after Theudas, and was thus led 
into the mistake of thinking that Theudas must 
have been earlier than Judas. 

If the case of Theudas be admitted, it is also 
vossible that in the description of the death of 

lerod Aenppa some details have been taken by 
Luke from the description of the death of Herod the 


After describing Theudas’ revolt, Josephus continues: wpòs 
rovras & xai oi mwatdes ‘Iovda roð TadAcAaiou any » TOU Tor 
da awd “Pwpalwy aroonjcavros Kupwviov ris ‘lovéaias runre- 
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Great as enon by Josephus. But the evidence is | sources used by the writer, it becomes a question 
e 


here much less striking, and, if Theudas be not 
conceded, has no reak strength. The case of 
Theudas is, however, very remarkable; it falls 
short of demonstration, but not so far short as the 
other arguments for dating the Acts. 

So far it has been assumed that Luke was the 
writer of Acts; and in this case the probable 
length of his life gives the terminus ad quem for 
dating his 8 i. e. c. A. D. 100. If his author- 
shi be disputed, the ferminus ad quem is the 
earliest known use of the book or of its companion 
Gospel. This is to be found in the fact that 
Marcion (c. A.D. 140) used the Gospel of Luke. It 
is, of course, possible that some of the isolated 
ddd dar oe quotations in the Apostolic Fathers 
may from Luke; but no proof of this can be 
given. As, however, Marcion's text is a redaction 
of the canonical text, and Luke’s Gospel was 
taken into the Four-Gospel Canon not long after- 
wards, it must have been in existence some time 
previous) so that, even if the Lucan authorship 

doubted, A.D. 130 is the latest date that can 
reasonably be suggested. Even this appears to be 
very improbable if attention be paid to some of 
the characteristics of Acts. For instance, Acts 
never uses the triadic formula: baptism is always 
in the name of the Lord,’ or ‘of Jesus’; there is 
no trace of the developed Docetic controversy of 
the Johannine Epistles or of Ignatius; xprorés is 
habitually used predicatively, and not as a proper 
name, and in this respect Acts is more primitive 
than St. Paul. 

On the other hand, the weakening of the eschato- 
logical element, and the interest in the Church, as 
an institution in a world which is not immediately 
to disappear, point away from the very early date 
advocated by Harnack and others. The decennium 
90-100 seems, on the whole, the most probable 
date, but demonstrative proof is Jacking, and it 
may have been written thirty years earlier, or 
(but only if the Lucan authorship be abandoned) 
* years later. 

4. Reception in the Canon.— Tliere is no trace 
of any collection of Christian sacred books which 
included the Four-Gospel Canon, but omitted the 
Acts. That is to say, throughout the Catholic 
Church within the Roman Empire, Acts was uni- 
versally received as the authoritative and inspired 
continuation of the Gospel story. 

It appears also probable that in the Church of 
Edessa Acts was used from the earliest time as the 
continuation of the Diatessaron, for the Doctrine of 
Addai specifies as the sacred books ‘the Law and 
the Prophets and the Gospel. . . and the Epistles 
of Paul . . . and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
of which the last item pronao y means the canon- 
ical Acts (see F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Chris- 
tianity, London, 1904, p. 59). 

Moreover, the Marcionites and other Gnostic 
Christians do not appear to have ever used the 
Acts. Later on the Manichæans seem to have 
used a corpus of the five Acts of Paul, Peter, John, 
Andrew, and Thomas, as a substitute for the 
canonical Acts; and the Priscillianists in Spain so 
far adopted this usage as to accept this corpus as 
an adjunct to the canonical Acts. (For the more 
detailed consideration of these Acts, both as a 
corpus and as separate documents, see ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES (A pocryphal].) 

IV. THE COMPOSITION OF ACTS.— The 3551 
tion of the composition of this or any other book 
is one peny of fact, partly of theory. In the 
sense of determining the arrangement of the sec- 
tions, and the relations which they bear to one 
another, it is a question of fact and observation ; 
but, when the question is raised why the sections 
are so arranged, and how far they represent older 


of theory and criticism. 

1. The obvious facts.—The first point, there- 
fore, is the establishment of the facts, and in the 
main these admit of little discussion. Acts falls 
immediately into two chief parts—the Pauline, 
and the non-Pauline parts—with a short inter- 
mediate section in which St. Paul appears at in- 
tervals, The Pauline section, again, falls into the 
natural divisions afforded by his two (or three) 
great journeys; and a cross-division can also be 
made by noting that the author sometimes uses 
the first person plural, sometimes writes exclu- 
sively in the third person. The earlier sections 
in the same way can be divided — though the 
division is here much less clear — into those in 
which the centre of activity is Jerusalem, and 
those in which it is Antioch, while a further series 
of subdivisions can be made according as the chief 
actor is Peter, Philip, or Stephen. Finally, still 
smaller subdivisions can be made by dividing the 
narrative into the series of incidents which com- 
pose it. 

The table on p. 22 serves to give a general 
conspectus of the facts; a somewhat more minute 
system of subdivision has been adopted in the 
earlier chapters, which are especially affected by 
the question of sources, than in the—from this 
point of view—more straightforward later chap- 
ters. This analysis is sufficient to show that the 
writer must have been drawing on various sources 
or traditions for his information, and we have to 
face three problems: What was the purpose with 
which the writer put together this narrative? How 
far is it possible to distinguish the sources, written 
or oral, which he used? What is the relative value 
of the sources which he used ? 

2. The purpose with which the whole narrative 
was composed.—It is, of course, clear that the 
writer has not attempted to give a colourless story 
of as many events as possible, but is using history 
to commend his own interpretation of the facts. 
This is corroborated by his own account at the 
beginning of the Gospel, in which he defines his 
purpose as that of convincing Theophilus of the 
certainty of the ‘ narratives in which he had been 
instructed’ (a i, wepl dy KarnxHOns Adywr Thv 
dogddecay [Lk 1$]). In other words, he wishes to 
tell the story of the early days of Christianity in 
order to prove the Christian teaching. 

If we consider the narrative from this point of 
view, we can see several motives underlying it. 
(a) The desire to show that the Christian Church 
was the result of the presence of the Spirit (rreta, 
TÒ xvedua, TÒ dyiov xvetua are the usual expressions, 
but wveipa xuplov in 5° 889 [the text is doubtful], 
7d xvetpa Inso? in 167), which is the fulfilment of 
the promise of Jesus to send it to His disciples 
(Ac 15; cf. Lk 316 24), The Spirit manifested 
itself in glossolalia, in the working of miracles of 
healing, and in the surprising growth of Christi- 
anity. This is perhaps the main object of Luke’s 
writings, and to it is subordinated, both in the 
Gospel and in Acts, the eschatological expectation 
which is most characteristic of Mark and Matthew ; 
though many traces of this still remain.—(b) The 
desire to show the unreasonableness and wicked- 
ness of Jewish opposition is also clearly marked, 
and is contrasted with the attitude of Roman 
officials. It is, therefore, not impossible that the 
writer desired to dissociate Christianity from 
Judaism, and to defend Christians from the im- 
putation of belonging to a sect forbidden by the 
State. If we knew the time when Christianit 
was, as such, first forbidden and persecuted, this 
might be a valuable indication of date, but at 
present all that is known with certainty is that 
(cf. Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan) it was 
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forbidden by the beginning of the 2nd cent., and 
that in 64 it was probably (but not certainly) not 
forbidden, as the Neronic persecution was not of 
the Christians as such, but of Christians as 
suspected of certain definite crimes. It is, how- 
ever, in any case clear that this feature of Acts 
supports the view that one purpose cherished by 
the writer was the desire to protest against the 
view that Christians had always been, or could 
ever be, regarded as a danger to the Empire.— 
(c) As a means towards the accomplishment of his 
other purposes, the writer is desirous of showing 
how Christianity had spread from Jerusalem to 
the surrounding districts, from there to Antioch, 
and from Antioch through the provinces to Rome. 
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Church, and the early history of the Church in 
Jerusalem. In discussing them it is simplest to 
begin with the most marked feature—the ‘we- 
clauses’? — and then work back to the earlier 
chapters. 

1) The ‘ we-clauses..—As was shown above, the 

ance of evidence seems at present to be strongly 
in favour of the view that the writer of these 
sections intended to claim that he had been a 
companion of St. Paul, and that he was himself 
the editor of the whole book. If this be so, we 
have for the rest of the ‘Paul’ narrative a source 
ready to our hand — the onal information 
obtained by Luke from St. Paul himself, or from 
other companions of St. Paul whom he met in his 


He also explains in what way the Christians came | society. ‘This may cover as much as Ac 93-3 117-% 
REFERENCE. PLACB. GENERAL DESCRIPTION. CHIRP ACTORS. 
11. Jerusalem. The Ascension and promise of the Spirit. Jesus and the Twelve. 
112-26, 1 Choice of Matthias. Peter and the Twelve. 
8 h of Peter. 
21-47, » Gift of the Spirit. Peter and the Twelve. 
Glossolalia. 
8 of Peter. 
31.28. js ealing miracle by Peter and John. Peter (and John). 
Speech of Peter. 
41-2 se Imprisonment of Peter and John. Peter (and John). 
8 of Peter. 
422-31, 3 eir release. Peter land John]. 
Meeting of the Church. 
Gift of the Spirit. 
432.516, í Communism in the Church. Peter, Barnabas [Ana- 
nias, eal aa ‘ 
5174. ji Imprisonment of Peter and John. Peter [and John]. 
Speech of Gamaliel. 
61-7, y Appointment of the Seven. The apostles. 
68-15, ing of Stephen. Stephen. 
71-83 Spe h r Steph Steph 
: 8 0 phen. en. 
Fis death. 
84.25 Samaria. Philip’s preaching. Philip, Peter (and John). 
Simon : Simon 
: The road to Gaza. Philip's conversion of the Ethiopian. Philip. 
91-31, The road to Damascus. 9 ot Saul, and extension of ul. 
e Church. 
932-1038 Lydda, Joppa, Cæsarea. Peter’s journey through Lydda, Joppa, Peter. 
Conversion of Cornelius. 
Speech of Peter, 
111-18, Jerusalem, Peter's on Cornelius’ conversion. Peter. 
1119-96, Antioch. Foundation of Gentile Christianity. A Barna- 
, Paul. 
1137-30 75 Collection for Jerusalem. Barnabas, Paul 
121˙24 Jerusalem. Herod's persecution. Peter. 
Peter's imprisonment. 
Death of Herod. 
1225. aay ent ot Barnabas and Saul to Barnabas, Paul. 
ntioch. 
181-1438 Journey. First missionary journey. Paul. 
151-38. Jerusalem. Apostolic Council. Peter, James, Paul. 
1556-1822. Journey. Second missionary journey. Paul. 
1823-2116, 1 Third missionary journey. Paul. 
2117-2311. Jerusalem. Paul's dealings with James. His arrest. Paul. 
Speech to Sanhedrin. \ 
2312.2633, Cæsarea. Paul’s imprisonment in Cæsarea. Felix. Paul. 
Festus. Agrippa. 
271-2816. Journey. Journey to Rome. Paul. 
2817-31. Rome. Paul and Jews in Rome. Paul. 


to preach to Gentiles without insisting on the 
Jewish Law, and how this had been perceived to be 
the work of the Spirit by the Jewish apostles who 
recognized the revelation to this effect to St. Paul 
and to St. Peter (Ac 915% 22 1 118 1516.) 

3. The sources used in Acts.— The most super- 
ficial examination of Acts shows that it is divided 
most obviously into a ‘Peter’ part and a Paul’ 
part; it is, therefore, not strange that the critics 
of the beginning of the 19th cent. thought of 
dividing Acts into narratives derived from a 
hypothetical ‘Acts of Peter’ and a hypothetical 
‘Acts of Paul.’ But further investigation has 

ne behind this division: it has been seen that 
Important questions are involved in the relation 
of the we-clauses’ to the rest of the narrative 
relating to St. Paul, the story of the Antiochene 


1253-31 or even more. There is nothing in these 
sections which cannot have come from St. Paul 
or his entourage, and the inaccuracies in the 
narrative, as compared with the Epistles, do not 
seem to point to any greater fallibility on the part 
of the writer than that to be found in other 
historical writers who are in the possession of 
good sources. At the same time, this does not 
mean that the assignment of these chapters to a 
‘Paul’ source is final or exclusive of others. Some 
sections within these limits (e.g. Ac 15) may come 
from some other Jerusalem or Antiochene source, 
and some sections outside them (e.g. the story of 
Stephen’s death) may have come from the ‘ Paul’ 
source. 

If, on the other hand, it should ultimately 
appear that the evidence from style has been 
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exaggerated or misrepresented, it will be necessary 
to regard the ‘we-sections’ as representing a 
separate source, and consider the question whether 
the rest of the chapters mentioned above came 
from one or several sources. At present, however, 
no one has shown any serious ground for thinkin 
that we can distinguish any signs of change o 
style, or of doublets in the narrative, to point in 
this direction. 

(2) The problems presented by the earlier 
chapters are much more complicated. The chief 

int which attracts attention is that in the first 

alf of these chapters the centre of interest is 
Jerusalem, or Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, 
while in the second half it is Antioch. Here again 
it is easier to begin by taking the later chapters 
first, and to discuss the probable limits of the 
Antiochene tradition, together with the possibility 
that it may have lain before the writer of Acts as 
a document, before considering the Jerusalem 
tradition of the opening chapters. 

(a) The Antiochene tradition.—The exact limits 
of this tradition are difficult to fix. It is clear 
that to it the section describing the foundation of 
the church at Antioch and its early history 
(Ac II.) must be attributed; but difficulties 
arise as soon as an attempt is made to work either 
backwards or forwards from this centre, as the 
later sections, which can fairly be attributed to 
Antiochene tradition, can also be attributed to the 
Pauline source, while the earlier sections of the 
same kind might be attributed to the Jerusalem 
tradition. It is obvious that the ol ne ody 
dtaoraperres of Ac 11 picks up the narrative of 
Si. In 8'-4 the story of Steplien’s death is brought 
to a close by the statement that éyévero de év éxeivy 
TH ùuépa ıwypòs péyas eri 1% éxxdnolar rh» év 
'Iepocoàúpos dre: è dteowdpnoay ard ras xp 
. . « OF èv ody Stacwapéyres Abor evaryyercfdpeva 
rò» A/. Then the writer gives two instances of 
this evangelization by Philipand Peter in Samaria, 
and by Philip alone on the road to Gaza. Next 
he explains how the conversion of St. Paul put 
an end to the persecution, and how the conversion 
of Cornelius led to the recognition of preaching to 
Gentiles by the Jerusalem community. Finally, he 
returns to where he started from, and picks up his 
story as to the Christians who were dis after 
the death of Stephen, with the same formula— 
ol Ae ob» da rupévres in 1110. 

Thus there is an organic unity between 8“ and 
12% But 8 is the end of the story of the 
Hellenistic Jews, their seven representatives, and 
the persecution which befell them; and the begin- 
ning of this story is in 66. Between 6° and 8 there 
is no break—unless it be thought that the whole 
speech of Stephen is the composition of the editor, 
as may very well be the case. Is, then, 60-80 to 
be regarded as belonging to the Antiochene tradi- 
tion? Harnack thinks so, and it is very probable. 
But it is also true that 6°-8‘ might have come 
either from Jerusalem or from St. Paul himself, 
and it is hard to see oning reasons why the 
Antiochene source which Harnack postulates should 
not have come from the ‘ Paul’ source. 

The same sort of result is reached by considering 
the sections following 11°. Is 11% < Pauline 
or ‘Antiochene’? The following section, 121-4, 
is clearly part of the Jerusalem tradition, but 
what follows, 125-135, might again be either 
Pauline or Antiochene, and the same is true of 
151, in which the account of the Council might 
be Antiochene or Pauline, but is less likely to 
represent Jerusalem tradition. These exhaust 
the number of the passages which are ever likely to 
be attributed to the Antiochene source. To the 
present writer it seems that, unless it prove 
possible (so far it has not been done) to find some 
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literary criterion for distinguishing between the 
‘Pauline’ and ‘ Antiochene’ sources, it will remain 
Vj)ßWͤ dena a to draw any line of de- 
marcation between what Luke may have heard 
about the early history of Antioch from St. Paul 
and what he may have learnt from other Antiochene 
persons. It also seems quite impossible to say 
whether he was using written sources. This, of 
course, does not deny that the so-called ‘ Antiochene 
source’ represents Antiochene tradition. All that 
is said is that this Antiochene tradition may have 
come from St. Paul quite as well as from any one 
else. On the merits of the case we can go no 
further (for the possibility that Luke was himself 
an Antiochene see LUKE). 

(6) The Jerusalem tradition.—It is obvious that 
Ac 1-58 represents in some sense a Jerusalem 
tradition, and it is scarcely less clear that 85 91 
11:8 12-4 represent a tradition which is divided 
in its interests between Jerusalem and Cæsarea. 
It is, therefore, necessary to deal first with the 
purely Jerusalem sections, and afterwards with the 

erusalem-Cæsarean narrative, before considering 
whether they are really one or more than one in 


origin. 

(a) The purely Jerusalem sections. — The most 
important feature of Ac 1?-59 is that 21-47 seems to 
contain doublets of 31-4, and that the suggestion 
of a multiplicity of sources is supported by some 
linguistic peculiarities. 

21-13 The gift of the Spirit, accompanied by the shak- 4 

ing of the house in which the Apostles were. 

2510 The Seale: a 8 is an extraordinarily ri 

large number of converts (5000, 3000). 

2447 The communism of the Early Church. 4%. 35 

Of this series of doublets the twice-told story of 
the early ‘communism’ of the first Christians and 
the repetition of the shaking of the house at the 
outpouring of the Spirit are the most striking, but 
the cumulative effect is certuinly to jisti y the 
view that we have two accounts, slightly varying, 
of the same series of events. 

This result finds remarkable corroboration in 
certain linguistic peculiarities of Ac 3f. as com- 
pared with ch. 2. In the former the word dvacrjoas 
is used in the sense raised up to preach’ (3%; cf. 
33), and #yepe is used of the Resurrection, but in 
the latter dvacrijcas is used of the Resurrection. 
In Ac 3f. Jesus is described as a rats Geod (314 26 
477-%) but in ch. 2 as dvdpa dwrodvederypdévoy dd ro 
Geo. In Ac3f. Peter is almost always accompanied 
by John (31. 3. (. n 418), but in ch. 2 he appears alone 
or with the other apostles.’ 

That Ac 2 and 3f. are doublets is thus probable ; 
moreover, as the linguistic characteristics of 3f. are 
peculiar and not Lucan, it is more probable here 
than anywhere else in Acts that we are dealing 
with traces of a written Greek document under- 
lying Acts in the same way as Mark and Q underlie 
the Lucan Gospel. To this branch of the Jerusalem 
tradition Harnack has given the name of ‘ source 
A,’ and to Ac 2 the name of ‘source B.“ Accordin 
to him, the continuation of A can be found in 51-26, 
and he also identifies it with the Jerusalem- 
Ceesarean source (see below). B is continued in 
57-4, Ac 1 more probably, he thinks, belongs to 
B than to A, but may have a separate origin. 

If A be followed, we get a clear and probable 
narrative of the history of the Jerusalem Church, 
but it begins in the middle. According to it, Peter 
and John went up to the Temple and healed a lame 
man; in connexion with the sensation caused by 
this wonder Peter explained that he wrought the 
cure in the name of Jesus, whom he announced as 
the predestined Messiah. As the result of this 
missionary speech a great number of converts were 
made (about 5000 [4!]). Peter and John were 
arrested, but later on released after a speech by 
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Peter, and a practical defiance of the command of 
the authorities not to preach in the name of Jesus. 
Then follows a description of the joy of the Church 
at the release of Peter and John, and an account of 
their prayer —dds rots doo, cou perà wappnolas do 
AaXety rò» Adyor cov. In answer to their prayer, the 
Spirit was outpoured amid the shaking of the room 
in which they were, after which they were able, 
as they had asked, to speak the word pera wappyolas. 
Finally, a picture is drawn of the prosperity of the 
Church, and of the voluntary communism which 
prevailed. 

The narrative gives an intelligible picture of the 
events which led to the growth of the Jerusalem 
Church and of an organization of charitable dis- 
tribution that ultimately led to the development 
described in Ac 6. Moreover, it has several marks 
of individuality, and an early type which suggests 
that we have here to do with a source used by Luke, 
probably in documentary form, rather than a Lucan 
composition. This applies especially to Peter's 
speech, which is in some ways one of the most 
archaic es in the NT. Peter does not 
describe Jesus as having been the Messiah, but 
as a wats Geod (more robably ‘Servant of God’ than 
‘Child of God,’ and perhaps with a side reference 
tothe ‘Servant of Jahweh in Is 53, etc. )—a phrase 
peculiar to source A, 1 Clement, the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, and the Didache. He then goes on 
to announce that God has glorified this rats by the 
Resurrection, and that He is the predestined 
Messiah (rò» mpocxexepiouévoy Xpioréy), who will 
remain in the Heavens until the ‘restoration of 
all things.’ Recent research in the field of eschato- 
logy and Messianic doctrine has brought out clearly 
the primitive character of this speech. The same 
can also be said of the prayer of the Church in 
4%. in which the eae Tov ytor rad cou 'Inaoir, 
ôv Fypoas ( made Christ’ ?) is very remarkable. 

Thus source A commends itself as an early and 
good tradition, but it begins in the middle and tells 
us nothing about the events previous to the visit of 
Peter and John to the Temple. Apparently it was to 
fill up this gap that Luke turned to source B, which 
seems to relate some of the same events, but in a 
different order; and, though Harnack doubts this, 
it seems, on the whole, probable that Ac I, or at 
least vv.“ 1, ought to be regarded as belonging 
to it. According to this narrative, the disciples 
received the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost amid 
the shaking of the room, after which Peter made 
a speech, in many par resembling that in Ac 3, 
but without the characteristic phraseology of A, 
and with the addition of many more ‘testimonia ’ 
as to the Resurrection. A great number of converts 
(about 3000) were made; and, in the enthusiasm 
which prevailed, a spirit of voluntary communism 
flourished, and an organization of charitable dis- 
tribution came into being. 

This narrative does not seem so convincing as 
that of source A. But if Ac 1 be regarded as 
belonging to it, it has the advantage of connectin 
the story of the Church at Jerusalem directly with 
the events that followed the Crucifixion—a period 
on which A is silent. Now, it is tolerably clear 
that A was a written Greek source used by Luke, 
just as he used Mark in the Gospel; for, although 
it has been ‘ Lucanized,’ it still retains its own 
characteristic expressions. Presumably, therefore, 
a copy of this document came into Luke’s possession, 
and he supplemented it at the beginning with B; 
but, whether B was a written source or oral tradi- 
tion, it is impossible to say. The question presents 
in this respect a remarkable parallel to the state of 
things in the last chapters of the Gospel of Luke. 
Here also the writer made use of a Greek document 
—Mark—and supplemented it with a Jerusalem 
tradition—whether written or oral it is impossible 


to say—either because the Marcan narrative broke 
off, as it breaks off in the existent text of Mark, or 
because he desired to correct the Marcan tradition. 
It is, moreover, plain that this Jerusalem tradition 
at the end of Luke is the same as that in source B 
of the Acts. The question then suggests itself 
whether source A—the written source of Acts— 
mey not belong to the same document as ‘ Mark’ 
—the written source of the Gospel. If we suppose 
that the original Mark contained a continuation of 
the Gospel story down to the foundation of the 
Church in Jerusalem, and either that Luke dis- 
liked the section referring to the events after the 
Crucifixion, or perhaps that his copy had been 
mutilated, the composition of this part of Acts 
becomes plain;* but it also becomes a question 
whether the John who accompanies Peter in source 
A (and nowhere else) is not John Mark, rather 
than John the son of Zebedee. 

All this, however, is hypothetical. The actual 
existence of the source A in ch. 3f. and of the 
supplementary source B in ch. 2 is a point for 
which comparative certainty may be claimed. 

The problem then arises, how far these sources 
can be traced in the following chapters of Acts. 
Harnack is inclined to see in 574! a doublet of 
41-33, and to assign the latter to A, the former to 
B. This is not improbable, but it is not so certain 
as the previous results. It is, for instance, by no 
means improbable that the apostles were twice 
arrested, and, as the story is told, 57 seems a not 
unnatural continuation of ch. 4. It is, however, 
true that the characteristic ‘Peter and John’ is 
not found in 5%; but, on the other hand, the 
rather curious phrase dpyvyér is applied to Jesus 
in 3% and 5” (elsewhere in NT only in He 20 1%), 
which militates somewhat against the view that 
these chapters belong to different sources. In the 
same way the story of Ananias and Sapphira in 
Ac 5!-1! would fit quite as well on to B as on to A, 
with which Harnack connects it. Linguistically 
there is no clear evidence, but it may be noted 
that øößos is a characteristic of the Christian com- 
munity in B in 2“, and is repeated in 5°". It is 
not found in A, though from the circumstances of 
the case not much weight can be attached to this. 
It therefore must remain uncertain whether Ac 5 
ought to be regarded as wholly A, wholly B, or be 
divided between the two sources. 

(8) The Jerusalem-Cesarean sections.—These are 
Ac 8° 9-110 12, which describe Philip’s evan- 

elization of Samaria, followed by the mission of 

deter and John, Philip’s conversion of the Ethiopian 

on the road to Gaza, and his arrival in Cæsarea, 
Peter’s mission to Lydda, Joppa, and Cæsarea, 
and return to Jerusalem, Peter's arrest, imprison- 
ment, and escape in Jerusalem, and Herod's death 
in Cæsarea. Harnack thinks that all these - 
sages represent a Jerusalem-Cæsarean tradition, 
which he identifies with source A. It is certainly 
probable that 8'** belongs to A, owing to the 
characteristic combination of Peter and John, and 
it may be regarded as reasonable to think that 
this also covers the rest of the section, so that 
850 may be attributed to A. It is more doubtful 
when we come to the two other sections. If, how- 
ever, any weight be attached to the suggestion 
that A is connected with Mark, it is noteworthy 
that 12-2 is also very clearly connected with the 
house of Mark and his mother. 

The section 9-111 remains. This is much more 
clearly Cesarean than either of the others, and 
might possibly be separated from them and as- 


See Burkitt, Earliest Sources of the Gospels, London, 1911, 
p. 79f., where the suggestion is made that the early part of 
Acts may represent a Marcan tradition, though the bearing 
on this theory of the double source A and B in Acts is not 
mentioned. 
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cribed to a distinct Cesarean source. If so, the 
su tion of Harnack and others that the source 
might be identified with the family of Philip, 
which was settled in Cæsarea, is not impossible ; 
from 21’ (a ‘ we-clause’) we know that Luke came 
into contact with him there. It is also obvious 
that the information given by Philip might be the 
source of much more of that which has been ten- 
tatively attributed to source A, or on the other 
hand might conceivably be identified with source 
B; the truth is, of course, that we here reach the 
limit of legitimate hypothesis, and pass into the 
open country of uncontrolled guessing. 

The result, therefore, of an inquiry into the 
sources of the Jerusalem tradition is to establish 
the existence of a written Greek source, A, in 
Ac 3f., with a parallel narrative B—apparently 
the continuation of the Lucan Jerusalem narrative 
in the Gospel; and these two sources, or one of 
them, are continued in ch. 5. In 85% ig a further 
narrative which has points of connexion with A. 
Ac 9%-11?8 is a Cæsarean narrative, probably con- 
nected with Philip, and this raises difficulties in 
relation to A, for 8°® has also points of connexion 
with Philip. Finally 12'-* is a Jerusalem narrative 
connected with Peter and Mark; but here also the 
possibility of a connexion with Cæsarea remains 
open. 

IV. HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE VARIOUS TRA - 
DITIONS.—So far as the ‘ we-clauses’ and the prob- 
ably Pauline tradition are concerned, this question 
has already been discussed. While there are traces 
of probable inaccuracy, there is no reason to doubt 
the general trustworthiness of the narrative. The 
Antiochene narrative and the Jerusalem- ean 
narrative (the ‘ Philip’ clauses) can be judged with 
more difficulty, as we have no means of comparing 
the narratives with any other contemporary state- 
ments. Here, however, we have another criterion. 
It is probable that Luke is dealing with traditions, 
and, at least in the case of A, with a document. 
We cannot say how far he alters his sources, for 
we have no other information as to their original 
form, but we can use the analogy of his observed 
practice in the case of the Gospel. Here we know 
that he made use of Mark; and we can control his 
methods, because we possess his source. In this way 
we can obtain some idea of what he is likely to 
have done with his sources in Acts. On the whole, 
it cannot be said that the application of this 
criterion raises the value of Acts. In the Gospel, 
Luke, hovel in the main constant to his source 
Mark, was by no means disinclined to change the 
meaning of the story as well as the words, if he 
thought right. It is possible that he was justified 
in doing so, but that is not the question. The 

int is that he did not hesitate to alter his source 
in the Gospel; it is therefore probable that he 
did not hesitate to do so in the Acts. 

Besides this, on grounds of general probability, 
various small points give rise to doubt, or seem to 
belong to the world of legend rather than to that 
of history—for instance, the removal of Philip by 
the Spirit (or angel?) from the side of the Ethiopian 
to Azotus; but the main narrative offers no real 
reason for rejection. ‘The best statement of all 
the points open to suspicion is still that of Zeller- 
Overbeck (The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1876-76), but the conclusions which Zeller 
draws are often untenable. He did not realize 
that in any narrative there is a combination of 
really observed fact and of hypotheses to explain 
the tact. The hypotheses of a writer or narrator 
of the lst cent. were frequently of a kind that we 
should now never think of suggesting. But that 
is no reason why the narrative as a whole should 
not be regarded as a statement of fact. The exist- 
ence, in any given narrative, of improbable ex- 
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planations as to how events happened is not an argu- 
ment against its early date and general trust- 
worthiness, unless it can be shown that the ex- 
paumon involves improbability not only in fact 

ut also in thought—it must not only be improb- 
able that the event really happened in the manner 
suggested, but it must be improbable that a narra- 
tor of that age would have t ougat that it so hap- 
pened. Judged by this standard, the Antiochene 
and Jerusalem-Cæsarean traditions seem to deserve 
credence as good and early sources. 

The same thing can be said of source A in the 
purely Jerusalem tradition. But the problem 

i by source B is more difficult. If it be as- 
sumed that Ac 1 does not belong to it, it can only 
be compared with source A. To this it seems in- 
ferior, but on the whole it narrates the same events, 
and it would certainly be rash to regard B as 
valueless. No doubt it is true that, if the events 
happened in the order given in A, they cannot 
have happened in the order given in B, but it is 
quite possible that many details in B may be cor- 
rect in spite of the fact that they are told other- 
wise or not told at all in A. 

If, on the other hand, Ac 1 be assigned to B, 
the question is more complicated. According to 
Ac 1, the Ascension took place near Jerusalem 
forty days after the Resurrection, and the infer- 
ence is suggested that the disciples, including 
Peter, never left Jerusalem after the Crucifixion. 
That this was Luke’s own view is made quite plain 
from the Gospel, except that there does not appear 
to be any room in the Gospel narrative for the forty 
days between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
The problems which arise are therefore: (1) How 
far can the Gospel of Luke and Acts 1 be recon- 
ciled? (2) Is it more probable that the disciples 
stayed in Jerusalem or went to Galilee? 

1. How far can the Gospel of Luke and Acts 1 
be reconciled ?7— Various attempts have been made 
to find room in the Gospel for the ‘forty days.’ 
They have not, however, been successful, as the 
connecting links in the Gospel narrative are quite 
clear from the morning of the Resurrection to the 
moment of the Ascension, which is plainly intended 
to be regarded as taking place on the evening of 
the same day. According to Lk 24°, the sequence 
of the events was the following. Early on Sunday 
morning certain women went to the tomb, and to 
them two men ap who announced the Resur- 
rection ; the women believed, but failed to con- 
vince the disciples. Later on in the same day (e- 
abr TH Nuépg) two disciples saw the risen Lord on 
the way to Emmaus, and at once returned to Jeru- 
salem tell the news (dvacrdyres airy 15 Mpg). 
While they were narrating their experience the 
Lord appeared, led them out to Bethany, and was 
taken up to heaven. The only place where there 
is any possibility of a break in the narrative is v.“ 
(elev òé), but this possibility (in any case cont 
to the general impression given by the e) is 
excluded by the facts that elre» & is a peculiarly 
Lucan phrase (59 times in Luke, 15 times in Acta, 
only once elsewhere in the NT), and that it never 
implies that a narrative is not continuous, and 
usually the reverse. Moreover, that Lk 24%, what- 
ever text be taken, refers to the Ascension is 
rendered certain by the reference in Ac 12. Thus, 
there is no doubt that the Gospel places the Ascen- 
sion on the evening or night of the third day after 
the Crucifixion. It is equally clear that Acts 
places the Ascension forty days later, if the text 
of 13 (8 huepôv reccapdxovra) is correct; and, though 
there is, it is true, some confusion in the text at 
this point, it is not enough to justify the omission 
of ‘ forty days’ (see esp. F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam, Leipzig, 
1896, p. xxiii). The only possible suggestion, 
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therefore, is that the writer found some reason to 
modify his opinions in the interval between writ- 
ing the Gospel and the Acts. Whether he was 
right to do so depends on the judgment passed on 
various factors, which cannot be discussed here, 
but may be summed up in the question whether 
the evidence of the Pauline Epistles does not sug- 
est that the earliest Christian view was that 
nsion and Resurrection were but two ways of 
describing the same fact, and whether this is not 
also implied in the speeches of Peter in Ac 2 and 
3* (cf. especially Ro 8“, Ph 12, Ac 2% 3%). The 
evidence is not sufficient to settle the point, but it 
shows that the problem is not imaginary. 

2. Is it more probable that the disciples stayed 
in Jerusalem or went to Galilee?—The evidence 
that the disciples went to Galilee is found in 
Mark.t The end of Mark is, of course, missing, but 
there are in the existing text two indications that 
the epee: shies of the risen Christ were in Galilee 
and therefore that the disciples must have returned 
there after the Crucifixion. (a) Mk 147%, ‘All ye 
shall be offended : for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. But 
after I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee.’ 
This seems intended to prepare the way for the 
flight of the disciples after the arrest in Geth- 
semane ; the meaning of the second part, ‘I will 
go before you into Galilee,’ is obscure, but in any 
case it implies a return to Galilee. (b) Mk 167 (the 
message of the young man at the tomb), Go, tell 
his disciples and Peter that he is going before you 
into Galilee, there shall you see him.’ Here it 
is quite clearly stated that the first appearance of 
the risen Christ to the disciples is to be in Galilee, 
and once more it must be urged that this implies 
that the disciples went there. 

On the other hand, the evidence of Luke and 
the Acts is that the disciples did not leave Jeru- 
salem, and that, so far from the risen Lord announ- 
cing His futureappearance tothe disciples in Galilee, 
He actually told them to remain in Jerusalem. 

That the two traditions thus exist cannot be 
questioned, nor can they be reconciled without 
violence. If, however, we have to choose between 
them, the Galilæan tradition seems to deserve the 
preference. It is in itself much more probable 
that the disciples fled to Galilee when they left 
Jesus to be arrested b7, Himself, than that they 
went into Jerusalem. they were, as the narra- 
tive says, panic-stricken, Jerusalem was the last 
place to which those who were not inhabitants of 
that city would go. Moreover, it is not difficult 
to see that the tendency of Christian history would 
have naturally emphasized Jerusalem and omitted 
Galilee, for it is certainly a fact that from the be- 

inning the Christian Church found its centre in 

erusalem and not in Galilee. Why this was so 
is obscure, and there is a link missing in the 
history of the chain of events. This must be 
recognized, but what either source B or Luke 
himself (if Acl be not part of source B) has done 
is to connect up the links of the chain as if the 
Galilæan link had never existed. So far as this goes, 
it is a reason for not accepting Ac 1 as an accurate 
account of history; and this judgment perhaps 
reflects on source B and certainly in some measure 
on Luke. It must, however, be noted that it ought 
not seriously to affect our judgment on Luke’s 
account of later events. The period between the 
Crucifixion and the growth of the Jerusalem 
community was naturally the most obscure point 
in the history of Christianity; and, even if Luke 

“Of course, if this be so, there is a contradiction between 
Ac 1 and 2, and it becomes more probable (a) that Ac 1 is from 
a separate tradition from source B; (b) that souroe B, like A, 
was a written document when used by uke, 

t Secondary evidence is to be found in Mt 28, Jn 21, and the 
Gospel of Peter,’ but Mark is the primary evidence. 
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went wrong in his attempt to find out the facts at 
this point, that is no special reason for rejecting 
his evidence for later events when he really was in 
a position to obtain sound information. All that 
is really shown is that, unlike Mark, he was never 
in close contact with one of the original Galilean 
disciples. 

VI. CHRONOLOGY OF, ACTS.—There are no 
definite chronological statements in the Acta, 
such as those in Lk 31. But at five points ° 
chronisms with known events can be established 
and used as the basis of a chronological system. 
These are the death of Herod Agrippa I. 015 128%) ; 
the famine in Judæa (1175. 12%); Gallio’s pro- 
consulate in Corinth (18%); the decree of Claudius 
banishing all Jews from Rome (18); and the 
aad S Pts n 11 udæa (25). 

1. The death of Herod Agrippa.—Agri L; 
according to the evidence of coins * (if t as be 
peanas), reigned nine years. The beginning of 

is reign was immediately after the accession of 
Cali , who became Emperor on 16 March, A.D. 
37, and within a few days appointed Agrippa, who 
was then in Rome, to the tetrarchy of ip, with 
the title of king; to this in 39-40 the tetrarchy of 
Antipas was added. Later on, Claudius added 
Judæa, Samaria, and Galilee. The difficulty is that 
Josephus says that Agrippa died in the seventh year 
of his reign. This would be between the spring of 
43 and that of 44, but it does not agree with the 
evidence of the coi , unless it be sup that 
Agrippa dated his accession from the death of Philip 
rather than from his appointment by Caligula. 

2. The famine in Judæa.—Our information for 
the date of this event is found in Josephus and 
Orosius. Josephus (Ant. XX. v.) says that the 
famine took place during the procuratorship of 
Alexander. Alexander’s term of office ended in 
A.D. 48, and this is therefore the terminus ad quem 
for the date of the famine. His term of office 
began after that of Fadus. It is not known when 
Fadus retired, but he was sent to Judæa after the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. in A.D. 44, so that 
Alexander’s term cannot have begun before 465, 
and more probably not before 46. Thus Josephus 
fixes the famine within a margin of less than two 
years on either side of 47. 

Orosius (VII. vi.), a writer of the 5th cent., is 
more definite, and fixes the famine in the fourth 
year of Claudius, which, on his system of reckon- 
ing (see Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
London, 1898, p. 223, which supplements and 
corrects the statement in St. Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, do. 1895, p. 68 f.), was prob- 
ably from Sept. 44 to Sept. 45, or possibly from Jan. 
45 to Jan. 46. This statement has, of course, only 
the value which may be attributed to the sources 
of Orosius, which are unknown; but it supports 
Josephus fairly well, and it is not probable that 
Orosius was acquainted with the Antiquities, 80 
that his statement has independent value. 

3. Gallio’s proconsulate.—This date has recently 
been fixed with considerable definiteness by the 
discovery of a fragment of an inscription at Delphi t 
which contains a reference to Gallio as proconsul 
(which must be proconsul of Achaia), and bears 
the date of the 26th ‘ acclamation’ of the Emperor 
Claudius. This acclamation was before 1 Aug. 
A.D. 52 (CIL vi. 125b), as an inscription of that 
date refers to the 27th acclamation, and after 25 
Jan. 51, as his 24th acclamation came in his 11th 
tribunician year (i.e. 25 Jan. 51-24 Jan. 52). More- 
over, it must have been some considerable time after 
25 Jan. 51, as the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th acclamations 


* See F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews, London, 1881, p. 180. 

t First published by A. Nikitsky in Russian, in Epigraphical 
Studies at Delphi, Odessa, 1898, and now most accessible in 
Deissmann's Paulus, Tübingen, 1911. 
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all came in the llth tribunician year, and the 
25th acclamation has not yet been found, so that 
really the end of 51 is the earliest probable date 
for the 26th acclamation. Thus the Delphi in- 
scription must be placed between the end of 51 
and 1 Aug. 52. At this time Gallio was in office. 
The proconsul usually entered on his office in the 
middle of the summer (cf. Mommsen, Röm. Staats- 
reché', ii. [Leipzig, 1888] 256), and normally held it 
for one year only, though sometimes he continued 
in it for another term. According to this, Gallio 
must have come to Corinth in July 51. Twelve 
months later is not absolutely impossible, though it 
is improbable, for we do not know whether Claudius 
had been acclaimed for a long or a short time before 
1 Aug. 52, merely that by then his 27th acclamation 
had taken place. According to Ac 18%, St. Paul's 
trial took place TaAXlwvos 8e dyôvrárov čvros, and 
this is usually taken to mean ‘as soon as Gallio 

e proconsul.’ Probably this is correct exe- 
gesis, though y an accurate translation; 
and, if so, St. Paul's trial must have been in the 
summer of 51, or, with later date for Gallio, in the 
summer of 52. 

4. The expulsion of the Jews from Rome.—Ac- 
cording to Ac 18, the Emperor Claudius banished 
all Jews from Rome. The same fact is mentioned 
by Suetonius (Claudius, 25), who says: ‘ Iudsos, 
impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit,’ but no date is given. Tacitus does not 
mention the fact; nor does Josephus. Orosius 
(VII. vi. 15) states that it was in the ninth year of 
Claudius, which probably means Sept. 49-Sept. 50. 
He states that this date is derived from Josephus, 
which is clearly a mistake, unless he is referring 
to some other writer of that name (cf. Deissmann, 
Paulus), but the date agrees very well with that of 
Gallio’s proconsulate; for, if the trial before 
Gallio was in Aug. 51, and St. Paul had been in 
Corinth 18 months (Ac 1812), the Apostle must 
have reached Corinth in April 50, at which time 
Aquila had just arrived in consequence of the 
decree of Claudius. 

6. The arrival of Festus in Judea.— This date 
is unfortunately surrounded great difficulties. 
The facts are as follows: Eusebius, in his Chroni- 
con, places the arrival of Festus in the second year 
of Nero, which probably means not Oct. 55-Oct. 56 
—the true second year of his reign—but, accord- 
ing to the Eusebian plan of reckoning, Sept. 56- 
Sept. 57. Josephus states that Felix, whom Festus 
replaced, was prosecuted on his return to Rome, 
but escaped owing to the influence of Pallas his 
brother. But Pallas was dismissed, according to 
Tacitus, before the death of Britannicus, and 
Britannicus was, also according to Tacitus, just 
14 years old. Britannicus was born in Feb. 41, 
so that Festus must have entered on his office, 
according to this reckoning, before A.D. 55. 
Nevertheless, Josephus appears to place the 
greater part of the events under Felix in Nero’s 
reign, and this can hardly be the case if he retired 
before Nero had reigned for three months. It is 
thought, therefore, either that Tacitus made a 
mistake as to the of Britannicus, or that 
Pallas retained considerable influence even after 
his fall. Various other arguments have been used, 
bat none is based on exact statements or has any 
real value. Thus, in view of the fact that the 
combination of statements in Josephus and Taci- 
tus seems to give no firm basis for argument, we 
have only Eusebius and general probability to use. 
General probability really means in this case con- 
sidering whether the Eusebian date fits in with 
the date of St. Paul's trial by Gallio, and has, 
therefore, most of the faults of circular reason- 
ing. Still, the Eusebian date comes out of this 
test fairly well. St. Paul was tried by Gallio in 


Aug. A.D. 51. 
follows :— 

Trial by Gallio—Aug. 61. 

Corinth to Antioch—end of 51. 

Arrival at Ephesus—summer of 52. 

Departure from Ephesus and arrival at Corinth—autumn of 54. 

Arrival at Jerusalem and arrest—summer of 55. 

Two years’ imprisonment—65 to summer 57. 

Trial before Festus—summer 57. 

In view of the evidence as to Gallio, this is the 
earliest possible chronology, unless we suppose 
that two years in prison means June 55-summer 
56, which is, indeed, part of two years, though it 
is doubtful whether it could have been described 
as duerlas rAnpwlelans—the phrase used in Ac 247, 

Summary.—These are the only data in Acts for 


We may then reconstruct as 


which any high degree of probability can be 
claimed. The date of Gallio is by far the most 
certain. If we combine with them the further 


data in Galatians, we obtain a reasonably good 
chronology as far back as the conversion of 
St. Paul. The second visit to Jerusalem in 
Galatians is identical either with the time of the 
famine or with that of the Council. If the 
former, it can be placed in +46, if the latter, in 
+48; and the conversion was either 14 or 17 years 
before this, according to the exegesis adopted for 
the statements in Galatians ; though, owing to 
the ancient method of reckoning, 14 may mean a 
few months more than 12, and 17 a few months 
more than 15. Thus the earliest date for the 
conversion would be A.D. 31, the latest 36. 

It should, however, be remembered that the 
period of 14 years reckoned between the first and 
second visits of St. Paul to Jerusalem depends 
entirely on the reading AJAIAET@N in Gal 2, 
which might easily have been a corruption for 
Al AAETON (=‘after 4 years’), and that the 14 
years in question are Ana a difficulty, as events 
seem to have moved rapidly before and after that 
perior, but during it to have stood relatively still. 

he possibility ought not to be neglected that the 
conversion was 10 years later the dates 
suggested, 3.6. in 41 or 46. This is especially 
important, in view of the fact that the evidence 
of Josephus as to the marriage of Herod and 
Herodias suggests that the death of John the 
Baptist, and therefore the Crucifixion, were later 
than has usually been thought (see K. Lake, ‘ Date 
of Herod’s Marriage with Herodias and the Chron- 
ology of the Gospels,’ in Expositor, 8th ser. iv. 
[1912] 462). 

Lrrgrature.—For literature on the subject see A. Harnack, 
At od Leipzig, 1897-1904, i. 288-9; the art. in H DB on 
‘Chronology’ by C. H. Turner (older statements are almost 


entirely based on K. Wieseler's Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, 
Hamburg, 1848): C. Clemen, Paulus, Giessen, 1904. 


VII. THE THEOLOGY OF AcTs.—The theology 
of Acts is, on the whole, simple and early, showing 
no traces of Johannine, and surprisingly few of 
Pauline, influence. In common with all other 
canonical writings, it regards the God of the 
Christians as the one true God, who had revealed 
Himself in time past to His chosen people the 
Jews; and it identifies Jesus with the promised 
Messiah, who will come from heaven to judge the 
world, and to inaugurate the Kingdom of God 
on the earth. There is, however, just as in the 
Third Gospel, a noticeably smaller de of 
interest in the Messianic kingdom than in Mk. 
and Mt., and a p oron ore increased interest 
in the Spirit. This may probably be explained 
as due to the fact that the writer belonged to a 
more Gentile circle than those in which Mk. and 
Mt. were written. It is strange that in some 
respects Acts is less ‘Gentile’ or Greek than the 
Epistles. Thi n explained by the fact 
that much of ed Paulinismus has been read 
into the Epistles; but, even when an allowance 
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has been made for this fact, the difficulty re- 
mains. The points on which the theology of Acts 
requires discussion in detail are its christology, 
eschatology, attitude to the OT and Jewish 
Law, doctrine of the Spirit, and doctrine of 
baptism. 

. Christology.—In Acts Jesus is recognized as 
the Christ, but the Christology belongs to an early 
t There is no suggestion of the Logos-Christ- 
0 ogy of the Fourth Gospel, or even of the Epistles 
of the Captivity. ‘The Christ’ appears to have 
the quite primitive meaning of ‘the king of 
the kingdom of God, who is appointed by God to 
judge the world’ (cf. Eornoev huépa» èv Ñ pédAXer 
xplvew rhv olxovpévny év ıxarocúry er ddp & öõptoev, 
lor rapasxùv raow åvastrhoas aŭùròv èk vexpov, 1731). 
At what point Jesus became Christ, according to 
Acts, is not quite clear. Harnack (Neue Unter- 
suchungen zur Apostelgesch., p. 75 ff.) thinks that 
Luke regarded the Resurrection as the moment, 
in agreement with one interpretation of Ro J“. 
In favour of this view can be cited Ac 13. (St. 
Paul's speech at Antioch in Pisidia), ravrny [i.e. 
era ea] ò Geds exwerdtpwxev rois réxvois judy 
dvacrhcas IU ο , ws kal dv rw Warup yéyparra TY 
deure per viós pov el ov, Ay ofpepov yeyévennd oe, which, 
strictly interpreted, must mean that Jesus became 
God’s Son at the Resurrection, for in the context 
dvacrjcas can be given no other translation. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that many 
critics think that this same quotation from Ps 2 
is connected with the Baptism in Lk 33,* in which 
case the further quotation in Lk 4, rrepa xuptov 
er ent, ob elvexev Expioév pe, KTA., acquires increased 
force, for the connexion of fypicery with Xpørós is 
obvious. This, again, reflects light on Ac 10™ (ùs 
Epi aùròv 6 eds mvevpart dyiy kal duyduec) and the 
similar phrase in 47. It must remain a problem 
for critics how far this difference between Ac 13+ 
and 10° and 4 is accidental (or merely apparent), 
and how far it is justifiable to connect it with the 
fact that Ac 13 (which agrees with Ro 1‘) belongs 
to the Pauline source, while Ac 4 and 10 belong to 
the Jerusalem source A and the closely connected 
or identical Jerusalem-Cæsarean source (which 
agree with at all events one interpretation of the 
meaning of the Baptism in Mk 1). 

The possible difference must, however, in any 
case not be exaggerated. The whole of early 
Christian literature outside Johannine influence 
is full of apparent inconsistencies, because Xpioréds 
sometimes means ‘the person who is by nature 
and predestination the appointed Messiah,’ some- 
times more narrowly ‘the actual Messiah reigning 
in the Kingdom of God.’ In the former sense it 
was possible to say elva: rò» Xpiordv Igo t (Ac 18%), 
or that ge rade roy Xpiorór (17%). In the latter 
sense it was possible to speak of Jesus as rò» rpo- 
rkexeipıouévov div Xpordy (3%), where, in the light 
of the whole passage, the rò» rpoxexeipiouévov dulv 
most probably has reference to the Kesurrection, 
though other interpretations are ible; or to 
say kupcov avroy kal Xpordy érolnoev ò Geds Torov rdv 
"Inoodv (2%), which with less doubt may be referred 
to the Resurrection. The point seems to be that, 
on the one hand, Luke wishes to say that Jesus is 
the Christ, and that, on the other, he does not 

The text is doubtful : the editors usually give ov ef ô vide por 
ò dyaryres, ev cor nudéaynoa With X B L 83 fam 1, fam 13, and the 
mass of MSS (i.e. the H and K texte, and at least two im- 
portant branches of J (J and Hr), but Harnack prefers to read 
the quotation from Ps 2 with D a b c ff al. Aug. Clemalex. (thus 

ibly the text of J* and certainly of a text coeval with J-H-K 
lit suck a text existed)); probably he is right. 

t This must mean that the Messiah (of whom all men know) 
is Jesus (of whom they had previously not heard); and em- 
phasizes the fact that, whereas Christology means to most 
people of this generation an arempi to give an adequate 
doctrinal statement of Jesus, it meant for the earliest genera- 


tion an attempt to show that Jesus ag fread fulfilled an 
already existing doctrinal definition of the Messiah. 
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wish to say that the life of Jesus was the Messianic 
Parousia or ‘Coming,’ and does wish to say that 
by the Resurrection Jesus became the heavenly, 
Florin Being who would come shortly to judge 
the world. 

It should be noted, as an especially archaic 
characteristic, that in Acts ‘Inoots Xporéds is not 
used as a name except in the phrase 7d bropa ‘Inoot 
Xprorob (2 36 410 812 10% 1576 161%) ; elsewhere Xpiords 
is always predicative. In this respect Acts seems 
to be more archaic than the Pauline Epistles. 

The death of the Christ has in Acts but little 
theological importance. In one place only (20% 
rh» éxxAnolay rob xuplov (but deod N B vg, a few other 
authorities, and the IR] 4» weperoyoaro did rod 
aluaros rob (8lov) is there anything which approaches 
the Pauline doctrine, and it is noticeable that this 

e is from the speech of Paul to the Ephesian 
elders. In the s es of Peter and Stephen, the 
death of the Christ is regarded as a wicked act of 
the Jews rather than as a necessary part of a plan 
of salvation. The most important passage is 3 /.: 
kal vb, dd e ol, olda àri card Ayroay erde, orep 
cal ol dpxorre: vur. 6 è deòs d wpoxariyyevier did 
oréparos drr r Tpopnrr rade roy Xpiocrdy avrov 
éx\jpwoev olrws. peravohoare ody, kal emorpéyare, 
rp TÒ dEarerPOjvar budv ras aͤuaprlas, drr dv AOwee 
cat poi da e. dr mposwrov Tol xuplou cal d roc rel 
roy wpoxexetpiopévor j). Xpiorór 'Inooty, ôv det ovpavdy 
pèr détacba: Axpt xpbywr droxaracrdcews drr, KTV. 
Here there is a verbal connexion between the suffer- 
ing of the Christ and the blotting out of sins, but 
no i on of any causal connexion. The writer 
says that the Jews put the Messiah to death, as 
had been foretold, but they did it in ignorance ; 
and, if they repent, this and other sins will be 
blotted out, and Jesus will come as the predestined 
Messiah. The cause of the blotting out of sins is 
here, as in the OT prophets, repentance and change 
of conduct (émorpéyare); nothing is said to suggest 
that this would not have been effective without 
the suffering of the Messiah. 

2. Eschatology.—There is comparatively little 
in Acts which throws light on the eschatological 
expectation of the writer. As compared with 
Mark or St. Paul, he seems to be less eschato- 
logical, but traces of the primitive expectation are 
not wanting. In lu the Parousia of the Messiah 
is still expected : ‘This Jesus who has been taken 
up into Heaven shall so come as ye have seen him 
go into Heaven’; and, though it is not here stated 
that the witnesses of the Ascension shall also live 
to see the Parousia, this seems to be implied. The 
same sort of comment can be made on 3. and 177; 
but otherwise there is little in Acts to bear on the 
eschatological expectation. This was, indeed, to 
be expected in a book written by Luke, who in 
his spel greatly lessened the eschatological 
elements found in Mark and Q. 

8. The OT and Jewish Law.—For the writer of 
Acts the OT was the written source of all revela- 
tion. The sufficient proof of any argument or 
explanation of any historical event was to be found 
in the fact that it had been prophesied. Like all 
Greek-writing Christians, he uses the LXX and 
does not stop to ask whether it is textually 
accurate. 

But a distinction must be made between the 
OT as prophecy and the OT as Law. In the latter 
sense the osition taken up in Acts is that the Law 
of the oT is binding in every detail on Jewish 
Christians, but not binding at all on Gentile 
Christians. The most remarkable example of 
this is the pee given in ch. 25 of St. Paul’s 
acceptance of the Law in Jerusalem, and the cir- 
cumcision of Timothy. Whether this can be re- 
conciled with the Apostle’s own position is a point 
for students of the Epistles to settle ; the present 
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writer believes that in this respect Acts gives 
a faithful representation of St. Pauls own view 
(see the admirable discussion in Harnack, Apostel- 
gesch., pp. 8 and 211-217). The reason for thinking 
that the Law was still binding on Jews but not on 
Gentiles must be sought in a distinction between 
the Law as source of salvation—it was not this for 
any one—and the Law as command of God—this 
it was for the Jew, but not for the Gentile. 

As prophecies, the OT books are accepted without 
question, and there is no trace of the Jewish con- 
troversy which raised the dispute as to the correct 
exegesis of the OT. This controversy can be traced 
in the Epistle of Barnabas, and found its extreme 
result in the attitude of Marcion, but in Acts it 
cannot be found, and apparently this is because 
the dispute had not yet arisen. (For the best 
summary of this question see Harnack, Apostel- 
gesch., p. 8 n.) 

4. The Spirit.—It is not quite clear whether 
Acts regards all Christians as inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, but it is at least certain that it regards this 
as true of all the leaders, and of all who were fully 
Christians. It would appear possible, however, 
from such episodes as that of the Christians in 
Ephesus who had been baptized only in John's 
baptism, that a kind of imperfect Christianity was 
recognized; these Ephesiansare described as uadnrds, 
even before they had been baptized. On the other 
hand, the inadequacy of their baptism was dis- 
covered by St. Paul because they had not received 
the Spirit, so that even from this Le it would 
seem that Christians were regarded normally as 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. This Holy Spirit is 
usually referred to as 7d re, 7d Ayiov or TÒ Ayo» 
wvecua (21 times), or as 7d rreĉua (9 times), or as 
ve, yov (16 times), once as rreĝua xuplov, once 
as rò ve? Kuplov, and once as TÒ myeîĝua ‘I noo. 

A problem which has as yet scarcely received the 
attention which it deserves is, whether the Spirit 
was regarded as one or many (or, in other words, 
what is the difference between 7d rrea and 
redn). The exact meaning of the very import- 
ant phrase rò wvedua ‘Inco is also obscure. Was 
it the Spirit which had been in Jesus, with which 
God bad anointed (€xpcev) Him? Or was it the 
Spirit-Jesus, as He had become after the Resur- 
rection, in agreement with the Pauline phrase 
‘The Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Co 37)? In any case 
it is clear that the gift of the Spirit was regarded 
as in some sense the work of the exalted Jesus 
(Ac 2*; cf. Lk 24) but ultimately derived from 
God 


A further development is found in Acts—that 
the gift of the Spirit can be ensured either by 
baptism (see § 8) or, more probably, by the ‘laying 
on of hands’ of the Apostles (éxideots xerar; cf. 
gi7@ 917 196), though this power, if one may judge 
from 8, was not shared by all other Christians. 

This developed doctrine of the Spirit is the 
most marked feature of Acts, and the Lucan 
Gospel is clearly intended to lead up to it. The 
Christians were inspired by the Holy Spirit, and 
the Resurrection and Ascension of the Christ are 
related to this fact, rather than, as seems to be the 
case in Mark, to the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom. It is true that in Ac 2 the gift of the 
Spirit and the consequent glossolalia are explained 
as a gign that the last days are at hand, but the 
whole tendency of the Acts is to look on the 

ion of the Spirit as the characteristic of the 
Church, rather than of an eschatological kingdom, 
and the work of Christ is already regarded as the 
foundation of this inspired Church in the world, 
rather than as the inauguration of the Kingdom 
of God instead of the world. In some respects 
a is more archaic than St. Paul, but not in 
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5. Baptism.—There is no doubt that the writer 
of Acts regarded baptism as the normal means of 
entry into the Christian Church. There is also no 
doubt that he represents an early stage of Christian 
practice in which baptism was ‘in the name of 
the Lord Jesus’ (or ‘of Jesus Christ’), not in the 
triadic formula (Ac 28 816 10% 19°). This agrees 
with the practice of St. Paul so far as it can be 
discove (Ro 6*, Gal 37; cf. 1 Co 1), with 
Didache 8 (but not 7), Hermas, Sim. ix. 17. 4, and 
the Eusebian text (if that refer, as is probable, 
to baptism) of Mt 28 (but not with the usual text 
of this passage, or with the later Christian practice). 
Difficulty is, however, raised by the question 
whether the writer (or his sources) makes the 
pitt of the Spirit depend on baptism or on the 
aying on of hands, either invariably or as a general 
rule. It is, on the whole, most probable that he 
regards baptism as a necessary preliminary to the 
gilt of the Spirit, but not as the direct means by 
which the Spirit was given, whereas the ‘laying on 
of hands’ was the direct means of imparting this 
gift; though, under some exceptional circum- 
stances, the gift was directly conferred by God 
without any ministerial interposition. 

The p es which seem at first to identify 
baptism with the gift of the Spirit are especially 
Ac 2% and 1976, In 2% St. Peter says: Repent 
and be baptized . . . and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Spirit.’ This seems decisive, but in the con- 
text we are not told that those baptized received 
the Spit ony that they were added to the 
Church. Was this the same thing for the writer ? 
Or did he mean that after reception into the 
Church they would receive it? In the same way 
in Ac 19*¢ St. Paul asks the Ephesians whether 
they have not received the Spirit; and, hearing 
that this is not so, he inquires further into their 
baptism. Nevertheless, in the end, the gift of 
the Spirit in their case is directly connected with 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ This conclusion is, of 
course, h by the other passages in which 
baptism and the gift of the Spirit are distinguished: 
of these 8 and 107 are the most important. (A 
full discussion will be found in ERE i1. 382 ff.) 


LITERATURE.—See at the end of the various sections and 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Apocryphal). — 
I. INTRODUCTORY.—The most important of the 
Apocryphal Acta, are the five (Peter, Paul, John, 
Andrew, Thomas) which sometimes are referred to 
as ‘the Leucian Acts,’ because they are supposed 
to have been composed by acertain Leucius. Hefore 
they can be discussed separately, it is therefore 
necessary to deal with the problem of the Leucian 
corpus, and inquire whether such a collection ex- 
isted in early times, what was its naturc, and how 
far the name of Leucian’ may be applied to it. 
The direct source of the later tradition that there 
was a Leucian corpus is no doubt a statement of 
Photius (Bibliotheca, cod. 114): 

2 í Atos, at A Tey awogréAwy wepiosor, iv 
5 70 8 u. Pe d,, Axpo, Owna Iarlov- 
ypdde 8è auras, ws SnAot Tò avrò BI BA Lo, Acvacos Xapivos. 

From this it is plain that Photius had seen a 
corpus of Acts, and interpreted some passage in 
the text to mean that the five Acts were all written 
by Leucius Charinus. It is therefore desirable to 
examine earlier literature for (1) mentionof Leucius, 
(2) mention of the tive Acts of Peter, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, and Paul, either as a corpus or as separate 
writings. 

1. References to Leucius.—i. IN THE EAST.— 
Epiphanius (Panar. li. 6), when speaking of the 

ogi, mentions as famous heretics Cerinthus and 
Ebion, Merinthus and Cleobius or Cleobulus, 
Claudius, Demas, and Hermogenes, and says they 
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were controverted by St. John ral rav duol abrôs, 
Aavalou xa &\\wy Ft̃-o N ο . Presumably, therefore, 
. was acquainted with some book in 
which Leucius appeared as a companion of St. 
John, but it will be noted that he does not suggest 
that Leucius was in any way heretical, but rather 
that he controverted heretics. Apart from this 
solitary mention there is no trace of Leucius in 
Greek Christian writings until Photius. 

ii. IN THE WEsT.—It is quite different in the 
West; here there is a series of witnesses to Leucius. 
(1) Pacian (t c. 390), bishop of Barcelona.—In Ep. 
iii. 3 Pacian writes to Semp. Novatianus concernin 
the Proclan party of the Montanists,* who claim 
some connexion with Leucius, which Pacian denied ; 
and the natural interpretation of his words seems 
to be that he regarded Leucius as an orthodox 
Christian to whom the Montanists tried to attach 
their origin ; but the passage is obscure : 

Et primum hi plurimis utuntur auctoribus; nam puto et 
Graecus Blastus ipsorum est. Theodotus quoque et Praxeas 
vestros aliquando docuere : ipei illi Phryges [i.e. Montanists] 
nobiliores, qui se animatos mentiuntur a Leucio, se institutos a 
Proculo gloriantur.’ 


(2) Augustine. — In the contra Felicem, ii. 6, 
written earlier in the 5th cent., Augustine says : 

‘Habetis etiam hoc in scripturis apocryphis, quas canon 

uldem catholicus non admittit, vobis autem [f.e. the Mani- 
sans) tanto graviores sunt, quanto a catholico canone 
secluduntur . .. in actibus scriptis a Leucio (codd. ‘ Leutio’) 
quos tamquam actus apostolorum scribit, habes ita positum : 
“etenim speciosa figmenta et ostentatio simulata et coactio 
visibilium nec quidem ex propria natura procedunt, sed ex eo 
homine qui per se ipsum deterior factus est per seductionem.“ 

As is shown later, Augustine was uainted 
with the Apocryphal Acts of Peter, drew, 
Thomas, John, and Paul, of which the first four 
were accey ted only by Manichæans, the last (Paul) 

robably by Catholics also. There is nothing, 

owever, to show from which he is quoting here, 
and the ge is not in any of the extant frag- 
ments. Thomas is excluded, as we probably have 
the complete text, and the passage ìs unlike what 
we possess of the Acts of Peter or Paul. Itis there- 
fore probable, as Schmidt argues (Alte Petrusakten, 
p. 50), that he is referring to Andrew or John—the 
two Acts for which the Leucian authorship is other- 
wise most probable. But the point is not certain, 
and the possibility remains that he is referring toa 
Manichean c of Acts, collected by Leucius. 

(3) Euodius of Uzala. — In the de Fide contra 
Manicheos, ch. 38 (printed in Augustine’s works [ed. 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. xlii.), written by 
Euodius, the contemporary of Augustine, the Acts 
of Andrew is attributed to Leucius. The full quota- 
tion is given by Schmidt (p. 53), who thinks that it 
probably, though not certainly, implies that Euodius 
also regarded Leucius as the author of a corpus of 
Acts, but argues that this opinion was probably 
based only on an interpretation of the passage of 
Augustine 1 0 above. However this may be, 
it remains clear that Euodius regarded the Acts of 
Andrew as Manichæan and the work of Leucius. 

(4) Innocent 1.—In a rescript of 405 to Exsuperius, 
bishop of Toulouse, Innocent says : 

‘Cetera autem quae vel sub nomine Matthiae vel sub nomine 
Iacobi minoris, vel sub nomine Petri et Johannis quae a quodam 
Leucio enpa sunt [vel sub nomine Andreae quae a Nexo- 
charide et nida philosophis), vel sub nomine Thomae et si 
qua sunt alia (v.“. talia), non solum repudianda verum etiam 
noveris damnanda.’ 

The words enclosed in brackets are probably an 
interpolation (see Zahn, Acta Joannis, 209), and 
Nexocharides and Leonidas the philosophers are 
otherwise unknown persons. The text is certainly 
not quite in order, but Leucius is clearly indicated 
as the author of the Acts of Peter and of John. 


* From pseudo-Tertullian, Refut. omn. Hær. viii. 19, x. 26, 
it appears that some Montanists were xarà Ipóxàov, others 
card Aigxivyv (see Th. Zahn, Acta Joannis, p. lxvi, n. 4). 


(5) The Decretum Gelasianum (6th cent.).— After 
rejecting as Apoo p in the Acts of Andrew, 
Thomas, Peter, and hilip, the writer goes on to 
give a list of Apocryphal Gospels, and then con- 
tinues: ‘ Libri omnes quos fecit Leucius discipulus 
diaboli, apocryphi.’ As there follow several Mani- 
cheean writings, it is tolerably certain that here, 
as elsewhere, ‘disciple of the devil’ means ‘ Mani- 
cheean,’ but it is not clear to which books reference 
is made. There is a slight presumption that the 
books made by Leucius are not identical with any 
already mentioned, and this would suggest either 
the Acts of John, which are not otherwise men- 
tioned, or possibly the Acts of Pilate, which in the 
Latin version are connected with the name of 
Leucius Charinus. Schmidt, however, while think- 
ing that the Acts of John are certainly intended, 
is inclined to believe that the writer may have 
meant the whole Manichæan collection. 

(6) Turribius of Astorga (c. 450).—In a corre- 
spondence with his fellow-bishops, Idacius and 

reponius, Turribius discusses the literature of 
the Manicheans and Priscillianists. Among 
these he mentions ‘ Actus illos qui vocantur S. 
Andreae, vel illos qui appellantur S. Ioannis, quos 
sacrilego Leucius ore conscripsit, vel illos qui 
dicuntur 8. Thomae et his similia, etc.’ Here 
clearly Leucius is regarded as the author of the 
Acts of John, and presumably not of the others— 
though, if a certain laxity of tax be conceded, 
the Acts of Andrew might be added—certainly not 
of the Acts of Thomas. 

(7) Mellitus. —The writer of a late Catholic 
version of the Acts, who took to himself the name 
of Mellitus, probably intending to identify himself 
with Melito of Sardis (c. 160-190), says: ‘Volo 
sollicitam esse fraternitatem vestram de Leucio 
quodam qui scripsit apostolorum actus, Ioannis 
evangelistae et sancti Andreae vel Thomae apostoli, 
etc.“; so that he must have regarded Leucius as 
the author of these three Acts, but there is no 
suggestion of the full co of five. Schmidt 
thinks that he prevar y erived his knowledge 
from the letter of Turribius and a list of heretical 
writings, which was once annexed to it, though 
it has now disappeared ; the letter was probably 
taken up into the works of Leo, with whom Turri- 


bius corresponded (see Schmidt, p. 61). It does 


not appear probable from internal evidence that 
Mellitus had any first-hand knowledge of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 


(8) Further traces of Leucius, under the corrupt 
form of Seleucus, can perhaps be traced in pseudo- 
Hieronymus, Ep. ad Chromatium et Heliodorum, 
and in literature dependent upon it (see Schmidt, 
P: 62); but no importance can be attached to this 
ate and inferior composition. 

It would appear from these data that (a) the 
earliest traditions connected Leucius with St. John, 
and did not regard him as heretical. (6) A quite 
late tradition regarded him as the author of the 
a of five Acts—Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, 
and Thomas—which the Manichæans used as a 
substitute for the canonical Acts, and the Priscil- 
lianists in addition to the canonical Acts. (c) Ex- 
ternal evidence suggests that Leucius was probably 
the author of the Acts of John, and, with less 
clearness, of Andrew, but not of Peter, Paul, or 
Thomas; and this conclusion is supported by in- 
ternal evidence. 

2. The evidence for the Acts as a collection.— 
i. IN THE WEST.—(1) PAdlastrius of Brescia (383- 
391).—In his Liber de Heresibus, 88, we have the 
earliest evidence for a corpus of Apocryphal Acts. 
He begins by referring to those who use apocryfa, 
id est secreta,’ instead of the canonical OT and NT, 
and mentions as the chief of those who do this the 
‘Manichaei, Gnostici; Nicolaitae, Valentiniani et 
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alii quam plurimi qui apocryfa prophetarum et 
apostolorum, id est Actus separatos habentes, 
canonicas legere scripturas contemnunt.’ Later 
on he gives more details in a passage where the 
text is unfortunately clearly corrupt : 


A : 
evangelistae beati et Petri similiter beatissimi apostoli et Pauli 
pariter beati apostoli: in quibus quia signa fecerunt magna 
et prodigia, etc.’ 

Whatever may be the true text of this passage, 
it ceary implies (a) that the Manichæans a 
corpus of Apocryphal Acts in place of the canonical 
Acts of the Apostles ; (5) that this c contained 
the Acts of Andrew, John, Peter, and Paul; (c) the 
Acts of Thomas is not mentioned (Schmidt [p. 44] 
thinks that this is merely accidental); (d) Leucius 
is not mentioned. 

(2) Augustine.—In the controversial writings of 
Augustine against the Manicheans there are many 
allusions to the Apocryphal Acts. Reference may 
especially be made to (a) the de Sermone Domini 
in Monte (i. 20, 65), in which allusions can be traced 
to the Acts of Thomas; (b) the contra Adimantum, 
17, where allusions to the Acts of Thomas and 
Acts of Peter can be identified; (c) the contra 
Faustum Manicheum (lib. xiv. and xxx.); (d) 
the contra Felicem; and (e) the de Civitate Des. 
Schmidt (44 ff.) has shown, from the consideration 
of these p es, that the Manichæans used the 
five Acts of John, Andrew, Peter, Thomas, and 
Paul, while the Catholics rejected the first four, 
but accepted the Acts of Paul. The crucial pass- 
age for this conclusion is c. Faustum, xxx. 4, in 
which Faustus the Manichee says: 

' Mitto enim ceteros eiusdem domini nostri apostolos, Petrum 
et Andream, Thomam et illum inexpertum veneris inter ceteros 
beatum Johannem ... sed hos quidem, ut dixi, praetereo, 
quia eos vos (i.. the Catholics] exclusistis ex canone, facileque 
mente sacrilega vestra daemoniorum his potestis importare 
doctrinas. Num igitur et de Christo eadem dicere poteritis aut 
de apostolo rauo uem pailler — om evano semper 
ninem Trede T quotsl hase Gan OLan docteine ace 
fuit, quam et Theclae Paulus et ceteri ceteris adnuntiaverunt 
apostoli, cui credi iam poterit hoc ab ipso memoratum, tam- 
quam sit daemoniorum voluntas et doctrina etiam persuasio 
sanctimonii ?’ 

As Schmidt says, it is clear that Faustus gave u 
the use of the Acts of Andrew, John, Peter, an 
Thomas, because his opponents refused to recognize 
their authority, but relied on a Pauline document 
relating to Thekla. Before the discovery of the 
Acts of Paul it was possible to think that this might 
be the so-called Acts of Paul and Thekla. It is 
now, however, fairly certain that this latter docu- 
ment in its present form is merely an extract from 
the older Acts of Paul; there is no reason, there- 
fore, to doubt that Augustine and Faustus both 
recognized the Acts of Paul, which had not yet 
been entirely deposed from the Canon. 

(3) Innocent I. and 55 correspond - 
ence (in A. D. 405) between Innocent I. and Exsup- 
erius, bishop of Toulouse 55 the quotation above), 
shows that the Apocryphal Acts were used in Spai 
not only by Manichzans but also by Priscillian- 
ists. It is not quite clear to which Acts Innocent 


refers. Besides mentioning the Acts of Peter and 
John (of which certainly the latter and rope y 
e refers 


the former also are ascribed to tenein), 
to Acts of Matthias and of James the less, which 
do not elsewhere appear in the Manichæan corpus, 
as well as to those of Andrew, which in some texts 
(see Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, Leipzig, 1888- 
92, ii. 244 ff.) are ascribed to Nexocharide (v.l. 
Xenocharide) and Leonidas; Fabricius (Codex 
Apocryphus, ii. 767) thinks that these names are a 
corruption of Charinus and Leucius. 

(4) Leo the Great and Turribius (440-461).—Forty 
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years after the time of Innocent, the correspond- 
ence between Leo and Turribius, bishop of Astorga 
in Spain, throws more light on the use of the 
Apocryphal Acts by the Priscillianists. Leo com- 
plains that the Priscillianists ‘scripturas veras 
adulterant’ and ‘falsasinducunt.’ Turribius found 
that the Priscillianists and Manichæans were mak- 
ing great progress in Spain, and for this reason had 
elicited a letter of condemnation from Leo. He 
also expressed himself further in his letters to 
Idacius and Creponius, and apparently annexed a 
selection of heretical passages from the Apocryphal 
Acts to justify his disapproval. This selection is, 
however, unfortunately no longer extant, but it is 

lain that he was acquain with the Acts of 

homas, Andrew, and John (for text see above, 
1. (6)). He also refers to a Memoria Apostolorum, 


in quo ad magnam perversitatis suae auctoritatem doctrinam 
domini mentiuntur, qui totam destruit legem veteris Testa- 
menti et omnia quae 8. Moysi de diversis creaturae factorisque 
divinitus revelata sunt, praeter reliquas eiusdem libri blas- 
phemias quas referre pertaesum est.’ 


This Memoria Apostolorum is also mentioned by 
Orosius (Consultatio ad Augustinum, in Patr. Lat. 
xlii. 667), and Schmidt (p. 50) thinks that it is the 
source of a quotation from a Manichæan writing 
which Augustine could not trace: 

‘Sed Apostolis dominus noster interrogantibus de Judaeorum 
prophets quid sentiri deberet, qui de reat eius aliquid 

isse in praeteritum putabantur, commotus talia eos etiam 


nunc sentire respondit *' Demisistis vivum qui ante vos est et 
de mortuis fabulamini.“ 


ii. IN THE EAST.—(1) Eusebius.—In HE iii. 25. 6 
the Acts of John and Andrew are mentioned to- 
gether with ‘those of the other apostles,’ and are 
regarded as books used by heretics. In iii. 3. 2 the 
Acts of Peter are mentioned, and in iii. 3. 5 and 
iii. 25. 4 the Acts of Paul. The Acts of Thomas are 
not quoted, nor is any reference made to Leucius. 

(2) Ephraim Syrus (c. 360).—In his commentary 
Ephraim says that the apocryphal correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthians was written by 
the followers of Bardesanes, ‘in order that under 
cover of the signs and wonders of the Apostle, 
which they described, they might ascribe to the 
name of the Apostle their own godlessness, against 
which the Apostle had striven.’ This apo hal 
correspondence was contained in the Acts of Paul, 
but it also circulated in some Syriac and Armenian 
NT MSS; no doubt it was an excerpt from the 
Acts, but it is not clear whether Ephraim knew 
the Acts or the excerpt. It is, however, much 
more probable that Ephraim is here referring to 
the Acts, as the correspondence alone does not 
seem ever to have been regarded by the Syriac 
Church as heretical. 

(3) Epiphanius.—In the Panarion Epiphanius 
mentions the Acts of Thomas, Andrew, and John 
in connexion with the Encratites (Pan. xlvii. 1), the 
Apostolici (1b. lxi. 1), and other heretics (cf. xxx. 
16, Ixiii. 2). But there is no sign of any con- 
sciousness that there was a Manichzan corpus, or 
that there was any connexion with Leucius. At 
the same time a note in Photius (Bibl. cod. 179) 
states that Agapius used the Acts of Andrew, so 
that the Eastern Manichæans must have used at 
least some of the Acts. 

(4) Amphilochius of Iconium (c. 374).—At the 
Second Council of Nicæa (787) a quotation was 
read from Amphilochius' lost book wept ray yevð- 
excypdgwy ray rap alperixots, in which he proposed 
delt oer õè rà BiBAla rabra, & mpopépovoi» iu ol dx - 
rat Tis éxxAnolas, obxl Tv dwocréAwy p te. dd 
Saudvww ouyypdyuara. It also appears from the 
Acts of the Council that the Acts of John was 
quoted and condemned. It was resolved that no 
more copies were to be made and those already 
existing were to be burnt. 
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(5) John of Thessalonica (c. 680).—In the preface 
to his recension of the rehelwors Mapias (M. Bonnet, 
ZWT, 1880, p 239 ff.), John explains that the 
Acts of Peter, Paul, Andrew, and John were hereti- 
cal productions, but seems to argue that they made 
use of genuine material, just as had been the case 
with the reAelwoars. 

From this evidence, which is given with a full 
and clear discussion in his Alte Petrusakten (cf. 
also his Acta Pauli, 112 f.), C. Schmidt draws the 
following conclusion: (a) The Manichæans 
formed a corpus of the five Acts, but were not them- 
selves the authors of any of them. They used 
this corpus instead of the canonical Acts, and the 
Priscillianists used it in addition to the Canon. 
(6) In the course of the struggle between the Mani- 
cheeans and the Church the view was adopted that 
the corpus was the work of a certain heretical 
Leucius. (c) The name of Leucius originally be- 
longed to the Acts of John alone, and was errone- 
ously attributed to the other books. (d) In this 
way the Acts of Paul, which was originally recog- 
nized as orthodox if not canonical, came to be 
regarded as heretical. 

n the evidence as we have it no serious objec- 
tion can be made to these propositions ; it might, 
however, be a matter for investigation whether the 
corpus of the Manichæans was also used by the 
Eastern Manichæans, or was the peculiar possession 
of the Western branch. 

II. THE INDIVIDUAL AcTs.—1. The Acts of 
5 far the most important discovery con- 
cerning the Apocryphal Gospels in recent years 
was the Coptic text of the Acts of Paul found by 
C. Schmidt in the Heidelberg 1 1, and pub- 
lished by him in his Acta Pauls, Leipzig, 1903 (and 
in a cheaper form without the facsimile of the text, 
in 1905). This is not indeed complete, and there 
are still minor problems connected with the order 
of the incidents, but the main facts are now plain ; 
and the general vontents of the Acts may be re- 
garded as roughly established, with the exception 
of certain rather serious lacunæ, especially at the 
beginning and in the middle. The contents, as we 
have them, can be divided most conveniently as 
follows: 

(1) In Antioch.— Paul is in the house of a Jew 
named Anchares and his wife Phila, whose son is 
dead. Paul restores the boy to life, and makes 
many converts; but he is suspected of magic, and 
a riot ensues in which he is ill-treated and stoned. 
He then goes to Ioonium. 

(2) In Iconium (the Thekla-story).— Here the 
well-known story of Thekla is placed, and on the 
way to Iconium we are introduced to Demas and 
Hermogenes, who are represented as Gnostics with 
a peculiar doctrine of an dvdcrac:s not of the flesh. 
In Iconium Paul was entertained by Onesiphorus, 
and preached in his house on dydoracts and éyxpd- 
rea, With the result that Thekla, the daughter of 
Theokleia, abandoned her betrothal to Thamyri 
and vowed herself to a life of virginity. Theokleia 
and Thamyris therefore raised persecution against 
Paul and Thekla. Paul was scourged and banished 
from the town'; Thekla was condemned to be 
burnt. From the flames she was miraculously 

reserved, and went to Antioch, where she found 

aul. In Antioch her beauty attracted the atten- 
tion of Alexander, a prominent Antiochian, and 
her refusal to consent to his wishes led to her con- 
demnation to the wild beasts. A lioness protected 
her, but ultimately, after a series of miraculous 
rescues, she was forced to jump into a pond full of 
seals and committed herself to the water with the 
baptismal forniula. Ultimately the protection of 
Queen hæna and the n of the women 
of Antioch secured her pardon. She returned to 
the house of Tryphzena and converted her and her 
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servants, and then followed Paul in man’s clothin 
to Myrrha. Then she returned to Iconium, an 
finally died in Seleucia. The text of this whole 
story is very defective in Coptic, but it is preserved 
separately in Greek, and enough remains in the 
Coptic to show that the Greek has kept fairly well 
to the original story. 

(3) In Myrrha.—Thekla left Paul in Myrrha. 
Here he healed of the dropsy a man named Hermo- 
krates, who was baptized. But Hermippus the 
elder son of Hermokrates was opposed to Paul, 
and the younger son, Dion, died. The text is here 
full of lacunæ, but apparently Paul raised up Dion, 
and punished Hermippus with blindness, but after- 
wards healed and converted him. He then went 
on to Sidon. 

(4) In Sidon.—On the road to Sidon there is an 
incident connected with a heathen altar, and the 
power of Christians over the demons or heathen 
gods, but there is unfortunately a large lacuna in 
the text. In Sidon there is an incident which 
apparently is concerned with unnatural vice, and 
Paul and other Christians were shut up in the 
temple of Apollo. At the prayer of Paul the 
temple was destroyed, but Paul was taken into 
the amphitheatre. The text is defective, and the 
manner of his rescue is not clear, but apparently 
he made a speech and gained many converts, and 
then went to Tyre. 

(5) In 5 the beginning of the story 
is extant, but apparently the central feature is 
the exorcism of demons and the curing of a dumb 
child. After this,there is a great lacuna, in which 
Schmidt places various fragments dealing with the 

uestion of the Jewish law ; and it appears possible 
that the scene is moved to J em and that 
Peter is also present. 

(6) Paul in prison in the mines.—In this incident 
Paul appears as one of those condemned to work 
in the mines (? in Macedonia), and he restores to 
life a certain Phrontina. Presumably he ultimately 
escaped from his imprisonment, but the text is 
incomplete. 

(7) In Philippi.—The most important incident 
connected with Philippi is a correspondence with 
the Corinthians, dealing with certain heretical 
views, of which the main tenets are (q) a denial 
of the resurrection of the flesh; (6) the human 
body is not the creation of God ; (c) the world is 
not the creation of God; (d) the government of 
the universe is not in the hands of God; (e) the 
crucifixion was not that of Christ, but of a docetic 
phantasm ; (f) Christ was not born of Mary, nor 
was he of the seed of David. 

(8) A farewell scene.—The place in which this 
scene is laid cannot be discerned from the frag- 
ments which remain, but it contains a prophecy of 
Paul’s work in Rome, placed in the mouth of a 
certain Cleobius. 

(9) The martyrdom of Paul.—The last episode 
gives an account of the martyrdom of Paul, and 
the text of this is also preserved as a separate docu- 
ment in Greek. According to it, Paul preached 
without any hindrance, and there is no suggestion 
that he was a prisoner. one occasion, while he 
was preaching, Patroclus, a servant of Nero, fell 
from a window and was killed. Paul restored him, 
and he was converted. When Nero heard of this 
miracle, Patroclus acknowledged that he was the 
soldier of the Bae Iyooõs Xpiorés. Nero caused 
him and other Christians to be arrested, condemned 
Paul to be beheaded, and the other Christians to 
be burnt. In prison Paul converted the prefect 
Longinus and the centurion Cestus, and pro- 
oat to them life after death. Longinus and 

estus were told to to his grave on the next 
day, when they would be baptized by Titus and 
Luke. At his execution mil k spurted from his 
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neck instead of blood, and afterwards he appears 
to Nero, who was so impressed that he ended the 
persecution. The narrative ends with the baptism 
of Longinus and Cestus at the grave of Paul. 

The testimony of early writers to the Acts of 
Paul.—Since the discovery of the Coptic Acts, 
which show that the ‘ Acts of Paul and Thekla’ 
is an extract from the Acts of Paul, there is no 
justification for doubting that Tertullian refers to 
the Acts of Paul in de Baptismo, 17: 

‘t Quodsi qui Panli inscri 1 exemplum 
Thorne ed Weentions mulierum docendi — — defendunt, 
sciant in Asia p eorom, qui eam scripturam construxit 


quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, convictum atque confessum 
se id amore Pauli fecisse loco decessisse.’ 


This statement is extremely valuable, because it 
ives us clear evidence as to the provenance of the 
cts, proves that it is not later than the 2nd 

cent., and shows that it was composed in the 
great Church, not in any heretical or Gnostic 
sect. 

Origen quotes the Acts in de Principiis, i. 2, 3, 
and in in Johannem, xx. 12. In both cases he 
ma the Acts of Paul definitely as the source of 

is quotation, but neither passage is found in the 
extant texts. He apparently regards the Acts as 
only slightly inferior to the Canonical Scriptures. 
usebius in HE iii. 25 ranks the Acts of Paul, 
with the Shepherd of Hermas, Ep. of Barnabas, 
the Apoc. of Peter, the Didache, and possibly the 
Johannine Apocalypse, as among the ο But 
he does not appeal to place it with the Acts of 
Andrew and John and ‘the other apostles’ (per- 
haps the Acts of Peter and Thomas) which are 
Arora wdvrn ral due ij. Hence he probably did 
not regard the Acts of Paul as heretical. 

In the Claromontane list of books of the OT 
and NT the Acts of Paul comes at the end in the 
company of ‘ Barnabae epistula, Johannis revelatio, 
Actus tolorum, Pastor, Actus Pauli, Revela- 
tio Petri, which suggests somewhat the same judg- 
ment as that of Eusebius. 

From the Commentary of Hippolytus on Dn 3” 
it seems clear that he regarded the Acts of Paul 
as definitely historical and trustworthy. Com- 
bating those who doubted the truth of the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, he says: 

t ey e€ 
iw oror 3 Aar ai tot wiser ee 5 
ob xt cal ꝭ r TOU Aa yevópeva moreicoper ; 

This incident is not extant in the Coptic texts, 
but a full account, stated to be taken from the 
Ieplodol TlavAov, is given by Nicephorus Callistus 
(cf. Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanons, ii. 2. p. 880 ff.), and 
there is therefore no doubt but that Hippolytus re- 
garded the Acts of Paul as little less than canonical 

Finally, the passage quoted above from Augus- 
tine, c. Faust. xxx., makes it clear that in the 
Charch of Africa, as late as the time of Augustine, 
the Acts of Paul was accepted as authoritative 
and orthodox, even if not canonical. 

The date of the Acts of Paul.—The testimony of 
early writers furnishes a safe terminus ad quem. 
The Acts must be earlier than Tertullian’s de 
Baptismo. The precise date of this tractate is 
uncertain, but at the latest it is only a few years 
later than A.D. 200, so that the Acts must at all 
events belong to the 2nd century. The question 
is whether it is a great deal or a very little 
earlier. Schmidt is influenced by the frequent use 
of the canonical Acts and the Pastoral Epistles to 
choose a date not much earlier than 180; on the 
other hand, Harnack thinks that the complete 
silence as to the Montanist movement, or anything 
which could be construed as anti-Montanist po- 
lemics, points to a date earlier than 170. Between 
these two positions a choice is difficult : probably 
we cannot really say more than that between 160 
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and 200 is the most ra pada for the compo- 
sition of the Acts of Paul. (See i C. 
Schmidt, Acta Pauli, 176 ff., where the whole 
question is thoroughly discussed, and reference 
made to the literature bearing on the subject.) 

The theology of the Acts of Paul.—From the theo- 
logical point of view the Acts of Paul has excep- 
tional value as giving a presentment of the ordinary 
Christianity of Asia at the end of the 2nd cent., 
undisturbed by polemical or other special aims. 

So far as the doctrine of God is concerned, the 
teaching of the Acts is que simple—it is that 
‘there is one God, and his Son, Jesus Christ,’ 
which is sometimes condensed into the statement 
that there is no other God save Jesus Christ alone. 
It is thus in no sense Arian or Ebionite, but at 
the same time distinctly not Nicene. It is also 
definitely not Gnostic, for the Supreme God is also 
the Creator, and the instigator if not the agent of 
redemption. The general view which is implied is 
that the world was created good, and man was 

iven the especial favour of being the son of God. 
his sonship was broken by the Fall, instigated 
by the serpent. From that moment history be- 
came a struggle between God, who was repairing 
the evil of the Fall, through His chosen people 
Israel and through the prophets, and the prince 
of this world, who resisted His efforte, had pro- 
claimed himself to be God (in this way heathen re- 
ligion was explained), and had bound all humanity 
to him by the lusts of the flesh. The result of 
this process was the existence of dyrwola and dN 
followed by pd, dxaGapcta, hdorh, and Odvaros, and 
the need of an ultimate judgment of God, which 
would destroy all that was contaminated. But 
in His mercy God had sent His Holy Spirit into 
Mary, in order in this way, by becomin flesh, to 
destroy the dominion of evil over flesh. This Holy 
Spirit was (as in Justin Martyr) identical with the 
spirit which had spoken through the Jewish 
prophets, so that the Christian faith rested through- 
out on the Spirit, which had given the prophets to 
the Jews and later on had been incarnate in the 
Christ who had given the gospel. It should be 
noted that there is no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the Logos and the Spirit. ‘Father, Son, 
and Spirit’ is a formula which seems to mean 
Father, Spirit or Logos, and the Son or Incarnate 
Spirit. It is clear that this is the popular theology 
out of which the Sabellian and Arian controversies 
can best be explained. For the reconstruction of 
late 2nd cent. Christology in ular circles the 
Acts of Paul is of unique value. There is also 
a marked survival of primitive eschatological 
interest: the expectation of the coming of Christ, 
and the establishment of a glorious kingdom in 
which Christians will share, is almost central. 
The means whereby Christians ensure this result 
are asceticism and baptism. The latter is prob- 
ably the necessary moment, and is habitually 
ed the odpayls; but asceticism is equally 
necessary, and involves an absolute abstinence 
from sexual relations, even in marriage. 
There is no trace of any institution of repentance 
for sin after baptism; for this reason, baptism 
appears usually to be postponed, and in these re- 
spects the Acts of Paul agrees more closely with 
Tertullian than with Hermas. The Eucharist is 
pimai a meal of the community, and the theo- 
ogy un erlying it is not eleariy expressed ; the 
most remarkable feature is that here, as in all the 
other oP phal Acts, water takes the place of 
wine. This feature used to be regarded as mostic, 
but in view of more extended knowledge of the 
Acts as a whole this opinion is untenable. 
Far the best statement of the theology of the Acts is in O. 


Schmidt’s Acta Pauls, 188 fl. This also gives full references to 
earlier literature. 
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2. The Acts of Peter.—-The Acts of Peter is 
no longer extant in a complete form. But, apart 
from late paraphrastic recensions, which re-edit 
older material in a form more agreeable to Catholic 
taste, three documents exist, two of them in a 

en form, which probably represent por- 
tions of the original Acts. These are (1) a Coptic 
text of a IIpdtes IIérpov, (2) the Codex Vercellensis, 
or Actus Petri cum Simone, and (3) a Greek text of 
a The Free Nat This fragm 

(1) ic I pdéecs Wérpov.—Thi ent 
was found by C. Schmidt at the end of the Gnostic 
3 P. 8502 in the Egyptian Museum at 
Berlin (Sitzungsber. d. K. Preuss. Akad. xxxvi. 
[1896] 839 ff.), and published by him in Die alten 
Petrusakten, Leipzig, 1903. This relates the story 
of Peter’s paral daughter. At the beginnin 
or the inci ant, 5 =e had been 0 wi 
the paralysis of his daughter in spite of his powers 
of uirasulous healing, cured her for a short t time, 
and then restored her paralytic condition. Haring 
thus shown his power, he explained that she 
originally been paralyzed in answer to his own 
prayer, in order to preserve her virginity, which 
was threatened by a certain Ptolemæus. 1 ni 
miracle Ptolemæus had been converted to Christi- 
anity, and dying soon afterwards left land to 
Peter's daughter, which Peter sold, giving the 
proceeds of ìt to the poor. 

(2) The Codex Vercellensis (Bibliothec. capitul. 
Vercellensis, cviii. 1).—This MS contains either an 
extract from or a recension of the last part of the 
Acte. It begins by describing Paul’s departure from 
Rome to Spain, and the arrival of Simon Magus, 
who makes Aricia his headquarters. Meanwhile, 
however, Peter, who had finished ‘the twelve years 
which the Lord had enjoined on him’ (on this 
legend see esp. Harnack s Expansion of Christian- 
ity, i. [1904] 48 n.), was directed to ge to Rome to 
oppose Simon. Simon, who was first in Rome, 
perverted llus, a convert of Paul; and, as 
soon as Peter arrived, a contest was waged for his 
faith on the question of the respective powers of 
Simon and Peter to raise the dead. In this con- 
test, which is long drawn out, Peter was successful, 
and Simon retreated. Later on, the latter made 
an effort to restore his reputation by flying in the 
air, but the pr» er of Peter caused him to fall and 
break his t 152 He was carried to Aricia and 
thence to Terracina, where he died. 

The story then relates the events which led up 
to the martyrdom of Peter. The main reason was 
the decision of the converted concubines of Agrippa 
the prefect to refuse any further intercourse with 
him, and the similar conduct of Xanthippe the 
wife of Albinus, a friend of Nero, and of many 
other wives who all left their husbands. Peter 
was warned of the anger of Agrippa, and at first 
was persuaded by the Christians to leave Rome. 
At this point the Codex Vercellensis is defective, 
but the missing incidents can be restored from the 
Martyrium Petri, which overlaps the Codex Ver- 
cellensis. From this it appears that Peter on his 
departure from Rome was arrested by a vision of 
Christ going to Rome and saying, ‘I am going to 
Rome to be crucified.” Peter therefore a plied 
this vision to himself, and went back to Rome, 
where he was crucified by the orders of the prefect 
Agrippa. Here the Codex Vercellensis is again 
extant, and runs parallel with the Martyrium to 
the end. Peter at his own request was crucified 
head downwards, in order to the saying of 
the Lord, ‘Si non feceritis dextram tamquam 
sinistram, et sinistram ut dextram, et quae sunt 
sursum tamquam deorsum, et quae retro sunt tam- 
quam ab ante, non intrabitis in regna coelorum’ 
a saying which is also found in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. After Peter’s death Marcellus took 
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down his body and buried it in his own tomb, after 
costly embalming. But Peter appeared to him in 
a vision and rebuked him for not having obeyed the 
precept ‘Let the dead bury their dead? inally, 
the narrative explains that Nero was angry with 
Agrippa because he wished to have inflicted worse 
tortures on Peter, ae while he was planning 
further persecution of the Christians, he was de- 
terred by a vision of an so that Peter was 
the last martyr of that persecution. The Codex 
ends with the obviously corrupt line ‘actus Petri 
apostoli explicuerunt cum pace et Simonis amen.’ 
Lipsius (Acta Apocrypha, p. 103) suggests with 
great probability that ‘et Simonis’ is a misplaced 
gloss. In this case the ‘actus P. apostoli explicu- 
erunt. Amen,’ would be the conclusion of the 
origi Acta of Peter, of which the Codex Ver- 

ensis is an extract, giving the Roman episode 
and m om. 

(3) The Martyrium Petri.—The text of this early 
extract from the Acts of Peter is preserved in two 
MSS. (a) Cod. Patmiensis 48 (9th cent.). This 
was copied by C. Krumbacher in 1885 and published 
by Lipsius in 1886 in the Jahrbücher ftir Protest. 

heologie, pp. 86-106.—(6) Cod. Athous Vatoped. 
79 (loth-Iith cent.). This was copied by Ph. 
Meyer and published Lipsius in his Acta 
A ha. There are Slavonic and Coptic 
(Sahidic) versions, the latter preserved directly in 
ee fragments and indirectly in Arabic and 
Ethiopic translations (see further Lipsius, Act. 
A „ livf.). Lipsius thinks that the Patmos 
is the best. e contents of the Martyrium 
are the same as the second of the Codex 
Vercellensis, beginning with Simon’s flight in the 
air, and from the comparison of the Codex with 
the Greek 1 it is possible that the 
original form of this part of the ancient Acta can 
be reconstructed with some hear be 

The place of origin of the Acts of Feter.— There 
is no unanimity among critics as to the communi 
in which the Acts of Peter was first produ 
There is of course a natural tendency to consider 
in the first place the possibility that the document 
is Roman. In favour of this view the most com- 

lete statement is that of Erbes (‘Petrus nicht in 
m, sondern in Jerusalem gestorben, ZKG xxii. 
l, Pp. 1-47 and 2, pp. 161-231). He lays special 
emphasis on the fact that the writer is acquainted 
with the entrance to Rome both from the sea and 
by road, and knows that the paved way from 
Puteoli to Rome is bad to walk upon and jars the 
pilgrims who use it. He also emphasizes the 
correctness of the narrative in placing the contest 
between Peter and Simon Magus in the Forum 
Julium, on the ground that, according to Appian 
(de Bello Civili, ii. 102), this foram was especial! 
reserved for disputes and closed to commerce. He 
makes other pointe of a similar nature, but not of 


so striking a character. 
Against this it is urged by Harnack (Aléchristl. 
Litte esch. ii. 559) and Zahn (Gesch. des NT 


Kanons, il. 841) that the local references to Rome 
are really very small, and do not give more know- 
ledge than was easily accessible to any one in the 
ond or 3rd century. For instance, that Aricia and 
Terracina are towns not far from Rome is a fact 
which must have been quite generally known. 
Other arguments seem to point to Asia rather 
than Rome for the composition of the Acts. Apart 
from the OT and NT, the books which clearly 
were made use of by the redactor of the Acts of 
Peter are the Acts of Paul and the Acts of John. 
Now we know with tolerable certainty that the 
Acts of Paul was written in Asia, and it is usually 
thought that the Acts of John came from Ephesus 
or the neighbourhood. It is, therefore, not im- 
probable that the Acts of Peter came from the 
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same district. Other possibilities are Antioch or 
Jerusalem, but there is less to be said in favour of 
these than either Rome or Asia. 
The date of the Acts of Peter.—The terminus ad 
em is some time earlier than Commodian the 
ican Christian poet, who was clearly acquainted 
with both the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Peter, 
probably in a Latin version, and appears to have 
regarded them as undoubted history (of. esp. 
Commodian, Carmen Apologeticum, 623 ff.). Com- 
modian is generally supposed to have written c. 
A.D. 250, so that some years earlier than this (to 
allow for the spread of the Acts, their translation, 
and the growth of their prestige) is the earliest 
possible date. The terminus a quo is more diff- 
cult to find. It is generally conceded that the 
date + 165 adopted by a a (Apokr. Apostel- 
geeti ii. 1, p. 275) is too early, and ct usually 
xes on the decennium either side of the year 200 
as the most probable for the writing of the Acts. 
Harnack thinks that early in the 3rd cent. is the 
most probable time (Altchr. Lit., ii. 553 fl.), but 
Erbes and C. Schmidt incline rather to the end of 
the 2nd cen The most important argument 
is concerned with the compassionate attitude to- 
wards the Japsi, which is very marked in the 
Acts. Harnack thinks that this is not intelligible 
until 230, while Erbes and Schmidt maintain that 
in the light of the Shepherd of Hermas a much 
earlier date is possible. Obviously this sort of 
reasoning is somewhat tentative, and it is ap- 


parently not possible at present to say more than | heals 


that 180-230 seems to be the half-century within 
which the composition 5 robably to be placed. 

The sources used oy t cts of Peter.—Apart 
from the OT and NT, both of which the writer 
uses freely and accepts as equally inspired, the 
use can clearly be traced of the following books. 
(a) The Acta of Paul. A from various smaller 

ints of contact, the whole account of the martyr- 

om of Peter is clearly based on the martyrdom 
of Paul. The whole subject is worked out in 
full detail by C. Schmidt in his Petrusakten 
(p. 82 ff.); but it should be added tiat there is per- 
haps still room for doubt whether that portion 
of the Codex Vercellensis which deals with Paul 
really belongs to the Acts of Peter, and is not an 
addition made by the redactor who formed the 
excerpt, rather than by the author of the Acts 
itself. The fullest statement of this ibility is 
given by Harnack (TU xx. 2 [1900], p. 103 ff.), 
and a discussion tending to negative his conclu- 
sions is to be found in Schmidt’s Petrusakten, 82 f. 
—(b) The Acts of John. The frequent verbal 
dependence of the Acts of Peter on the Acts of 
John is demonstrated by the long list of parallel 
es given by M. R. James in 4 ha 
Anecdota, ii. p. xxivff. James, however, thought 
at that time that this list rere the identity of 
authorship of the two books; but Schmidt 
shown conclusively that the facts must be ex- 
plained as due to dependence rather than to 
identity of authorship. His most telling ar ent 
is the large use of the OT and NT made by the 
Acts of Peter as contrasted with their very limited 
use in the Acte of John.—(c) Schmidt also argues 
that the Acts used the Kýpvypa Iérpov. Probably 
he is nent but our knowledge of the ot is 
too 11 to enable the question to be satisfactorily 
settled. 

The theology of the Acts of Peter.— In general 
the account given above of the theology of the 
Acts of Paul will serve also for the Acts of Peter. 
But in some passages which depend on the Acts of 
John there is an appearance of a pronounced 
Modalism or almost of Docetism. Lipsius and 
others, who believed, with Zahn and James, that 
the Acte of Peter was written by the author of 
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the Acts of John, used to think that these 
ponies to a heretical and Gnostic origin. But 
arnack (Altchr. Lit. ii. 5601f.) and Schmidt 
(Petrusakten, p. 111 ff.) have argued very forcibly 
that this is not the case, and that the Acts of 
Peter represents the popular Christianity of the 
end of the 2nd cent. rather than any Gnostic 
sect, 

No complete edition of the text exists : the Codex Vercellensis 
and the Greek text of the Martyrium are critically edited by 
R. A. Tipine in Acta Apocrypha, i. [Leipzig, 1891]; the Coptic 
Ipáće:s Herpov by O. Schmidt, Die alten Petrusakten (TU xxiv. 
1), Leipzig, 1908. Very important is the treatment of Harnack 
in bis Chronologie, 1897, i. 559ff., and the article of Erbes in 
ZKG xxii. 1, p. 1ff. and 2, p. 161 ff. under the title Petrus 
nicht in Rom, sondern in Jerusalem gestorben.’ 


8. The Acts of John.— Recent research has 
added much to our knowledge of the Acts of John; 
and, though the text is fragmentary and uncertain, 
it is now possible to reconstruct the greater 
of the original. No single MS is complete, but, 
from the comparison of many, the following inci- 
dents can be arranged : 

(1) In Ephesus.—John comes from Miletus to 
Pp iero and meets Lykomedes, with whom he 
lodges. Here Cleopatra, the wife of Ty kometa 
dies, and her husband also falls dead from grief, 
but John raises both to life. Lykomedes obtains 
a picture of the Apostle, and worships it in his 
room until John discovers it and shows him his 
mistake. The next episode at Ephesus is in the 
theatre, where John makes a long speech and 
many sick. John is then summoned to 
Smyrna, but determines first to strengthen the 
Ephesian community. On the feast day of Artemis 
he goes to the Temple, and after a speech inflicts 
death on the priest. He then encounters a youn 
man who has killed his father because he had 
accused him of adultery. John raises the father, 
and converts both father and son; he then goes to 


Se 

(2) Second visit to Ephesus.—John returns to 
Ephesus to the house of Andronicus, who had 
been converted during his first visit. Drusiana, 
the wife of Andronicus, dies from the annoyance 
caused her by a young man Kallimachus, but 
after her burial John goes to the tomb and sees 
Christ appear as a young man; he is instructed to 
raise up Drusiana and also a young man, Fortun- 
atus, who has been buried in the same place. 
Fortunatus is, however, not converted, and soon 
dies again, 

(3) The most important fragment of the Acts is 
that which seems to follow upon the episode of 
Drusiana, as she remains one of the chief persons. 
This was discovered in 1886 by M. R. James in 
Cod. Vind. 63 (written in 1324) and published in 
1897 in TS v. 1. It gives a long and extremely 
Docetic account of the Passion of Christ, and of a 
revelation which the true Christ made to the 
disciples while the phantasmal Christ was being 
crucified, and includes a hymn which was used, 
among others, by the Priscillianists (Augustine, 
Ep. 237 (253)). i 

(4) The death of John. — During the Sunda 
worship John makes a speech, and partakes wit 
the brethren of the Eucharist. He then orders his 
grave to be dug, and after prayer, and emphasis 
on his virgin life, lies down in the grave and either 
dies or passes into a permanent trance. 

The testimony of early writers, and the date of 
the Acts of John.—The earliest writer to use the 
Acts of John is Clement of Alexandria. In the 
Adumbrationes to 1 Jn 1 (ed. Potter, p. 1009) he 
says: 


Futur ergo in traditionibus quoniam Johannes poum corpus 
quod erat extrinsecus tangens manum suam profunda 
misisse et ei duritiam carnis nullo modo reluctatam esse sed 
locum manui tribuisse discipuli.’ 
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This is a certain reference to the Acts of John (ed. 
Bonnet, 195f.), and these Latin ‘adumbrationes’ 
are generally recognized as derived from the 
Hypot es. A similar reference, but less cer- 
tain, is in Strom. vi. 9. 71: 

GAA’ dwt ud Tov cwripos TÒ capa drarety ws chu ras åy- 

kailas Yanpeaiac eis Saspovny ydAws ay ein, & ov &a Tò 
cane, duvdper — af. 40 es 50 desen GAAws 


wepi avrov dpovety vreréàboi, wowep autre d reo oroe: reves 
Ade wedavepsobas ace or, aids 8) dwafarAas Grabs fv ais 


by ovdery wapacodvera: kinpa wabnrixoy, KTA. 


Perhaps later than Clement, but probably early 
in the 3rd cent., is the writer of the Monarchian 
Prologues, in which the statement as to John, 
‘qui virgo electus a Deo est quem de nuptiis 
volentem nubere vocavit Deus,’ clearly refers to 
the Acts of John (ed. Bonnet), p. 212: 6 0édorrl pot 
év veóryre vias éripareis ral elpnxas po, Xphtw cov, 
"Iwdyyn, It is noteworthy that neither Clement 
nor the author of the Prologues seems to have an 
consciousness that he has used a source of doubtf 
orthodoxy. 

Later on, Augustine and other writers against 
the Manichæans make tolerably frequent mention 
of the Acts; a full collection of all the quotations 
is given by Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. i. 83 fl. 
Here, of course, there is no longer any doubt as to 
the heterodoxy of the book, which is condemned 
together with the other Acts, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Acts of Paul. 

The evidence of Clement is the chief, if not the 
only, testimony as to the date of the Acts of John. 
It proves that it belongs to the 2nd cent., but 
there is really no evidence to say how much earlier 
than Clement it may be. Twenty years either 
side of 160 seem to represent the limits. 

The provenance of the Acts of John. — This 
remains quite uncertain. The only evidence is 
that the centre of the Acta is Ephesus, and this 
points to Asia as the place of origin. Nor is there 
any serious argument against this view, for there 
is certainly no connexion between the destruction 
of the temple of Artemis by the Goths in 282 and 
the attack on this temple attributed to John and 
his friends in the Acts. Probably, therefore, 
Ephesus, or more generally Asia, may be taken as 
the place of composition, but not much should be 
built on this view. 

The theology and character of the Acts.—The 
theology of the Acts appears to be markedly 
Docetic and Gnostic. tt represents Jesus a8 

essing a body which varied from day to day 
in appearance, and was capable even of appearing 
tu two observers at the same time in quite different 
forms. His feet left no mark on the und. 
This certainly seems Docetic, but it is curious that 
Clement of Alexandria quotes part of this passage 
as historical without any hesitation in accepting 
it, and Clement was nota Docete. The fact that 
at the moment of the Crucifixion Jesus appears to 
John on the Mount of Olives is also prima facie 
Docetic, but it is hard to say where mysticism 
ends and Docetism begins. 

The Gnosticism of the document is chiefly 
supported by the reference in the great hymn to 
an Ogdoad and a Dodecad, but it is not certain 
that this is really a reference to a Gnostic system. 
The Ogdoad is sun, moon, and planets, and the 
Dodecad is the signs of the zodiac. The distinc- 
tion between Gnosticism and Catholicism was not 
that one believed in an Ogdoad and the other did 
not, but in the view which they took of it. In 
just the same way the Valentinians and others 
explained that the Demiurge had made seven 
heavens above the earth, and while Ireneus re- 
sisted this teaching, he never denied the existence 
of the seven heavens, as is shown by his ‘ Apostolic 


g. 
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The best statement of tho case nst the Gnostic theory is 
in C. Schmidt, Petrusakten, 119 ff. e case for a Gnoatic origin 
is best given, though very shortly, by M. R. James in Apocrypha 
Anecdota, it. (TS v. 1), Cambridge, 1897 p. xviii ff., and for a 
definitely Valentinian origin, by (NEZ x. 211 fl. . 


Apart from the suspicion of Docetism and 
Gnosticism, the theology of the Acts is not unlike 
that of the Acts of Paul. Especially noticeable is 
the ascetic objection to marriage; in this respect 
the Acts of John is quite as stern as the Acts of 
Paul or of Thomas. But in other respects the Acts 
of John seems to come from a far higher mystical 
religion, and is altogether finer literature than 
the Acts of Paul. Some of the mystical passages 
reach a magnificent level, and may be ranked 
with the best products of 2nd cent. religion. 


1); 
Joannis, Erlangen, 1880, and E. Rege 
Apokr., d IDOL" Eapock 1 : 
-» do. 1904. po 
Acts of John in O. Schmidt, Die alten P. 
xxiv. 1), Leipzig, 1903, p. 120 fl. 


4. The Acts of Andrew.— No MS is extant which 
gives even as good a representation of the original 
Acts as is found in the other early Acts. We 
possess in quotations of Euodius of Uzala (end of 
the 4th cent.) some valuable ents, of which 
traces are also found in Augustine; from these, 
and on the grounds of general resemblance to the 
Acts of John, it appear pore that a fragment 
in Cod. Vatican. Gr. 808 (10th-llth cent.), deal- 
ing with Andrew in prison, belongs to the early 
Acts; and from a variety of sources it is also 
possible to reconstruct with some accuracy the 
7 of the martyrdom of Andrew. 

The text of the fragment in Cod. Vat. 808 begins 
in the middle of a . of Andrew, who is in 
prison in Patras. e general situation is that 
the Apostle is being prosecuted Pat a certain 
AÆgeates— which is perhaps ‘an inhabitant of 
Egea rather than a personal name—because he 
perverted his wife Maximilla by Encratitic doctrine 
against married life. A prominent part is also 
played by Patrocles the brother of tes but 
a friend of the Apostle. The fragment ends, as it 
begins, abruptly in the middle of a speech by 
Andrew. 

The death of Andrew was by crucifixion, but 
the legend ascribing an unusual shape to the cross 
used seems to be of later origin. For three days 
and three nights he remained on the cross exhort- 
ing the multitude ; at the end of this time a crowd 
of 20,000 men went to the proconsul to demand 
that Andrew should be released. Ægeates was 
obliged tocomply, but Andrew refused, and prayed 
that having once been joined to the cross he might 
not be separated from it. He then died, and was 
buried by Stratolles and Maximilla. 

The date and nce of the Acts of Andrew. 
—These points depend aige y on the view taken 
of the authorship of the Acts. If, as is usually 
thought, the Acts of Andrew is really Leucian, 
i.e. written by the same author as the Acts of 
John, Asia is the most probable place for its 
origin, and the end of the 2nd cent. the most 
probable date. If this view be given up, Greece, 
in which the scene of the Acts is laid, becomes 
the most probable place, and the date must be 
decided by internal evidence, for the Acts 
apposte not to be quoted before the time of Origen 
(Eus. HE iii. 1). At present the Leucian hypothesis 


perhaps holds the field (see esp. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, ii. pp. xxix ff.), but it is not at all 
certain. 


The theology of the Acts.—So far as the frag- 
ments preserved enable us to discover, the theology 
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of the Acts of Andrew resembles most closely that | to 


of the Acts of John, and thus supports the Leucian 
theory. There is the same emphasis on asceticism 
even in marriage, and the cross also plays a large 


part. 


The text ts given in Lipsius and Bonnet, Acta 4 ha, 
ii. 1, and valuable discussions are given in Harnack, Chronol. ii. 
176, and by M. R. James in 4 ha Anecdota, fi. p. xxix ff. 
Somewhat out of date, but still valuable in some respects, is 


R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, Brunswick, 


1883-87, i. 543 fl. 


3. The Acts of Thomas.—(1) Contents.—Judas 
Thomas is sold by Jesus to the messenger of an 
Indian prince. At the wedding-feast of the 
daughter of the king of Andrapolis he is dis- 
covered to be an inspired person and forced by 
the king to pray over the bride and bridegroom. 
On entering the inner room Jesus is found sitting 
with the bride. He explains to the bridegroom 
that He is not Thomas, and converts the couple 
to a complete abstinence from sexual relations 
{Act i.). homas is ordered by his master, King 
Gundaphorus, to build a palace. Spending the 
money on alms, he erects a palace in heaven which 
is shown to the disembodied soul of the king’s 
deceased brother, who is afterwards restored to 
life and receives the Eucharist with his brother, 
both being ‘sealed’ with oil by the Apostle. On 
this occasion the Lord appears as a youth bearing 
alamp. Having preached to the people, Thomas 
is ordered by the Lord to depart (ii.). Thomas 
finds a youth killed by a dragon, which forthwith 
appears, acknowledging Thomas as ‘twin of the 

rist,’ and professes to be the serpent from para- 
dise. The dragon is summoned to suck the venom 
again out of the body, after doing which it 
perishes. The youth is restored to life, and says 
that he saw Thomas as a double person: one 
exactly like him standing by and telling him to 
resuscitate the body (iii.). While this happens, the 
colt of an ass addresses the Apostle as the ‘twin 
of the Christ,’ and invites him to ride on its back 
to the town (iv.). A woman is delivered from a 
demon that had been doing violence to her for five 
years. To protect her for the future, she is 
‘sealed’ and partakes of the Eucharist (v.). At 
this moment a young man’s hands are withered in 
the act of taking the Eucharistic bread. He con- 
fesses that he has murdered a woman for repudiat- 
5 after her conversion by Thomas. Restored 
to life, she recounts horrible visions from the lower 
world. After a general conversion, Thomas's final 
words culminate in an exhortation to abstinence 
from marriage and in emphasis on the permanence 
of spiritual possession (vi.). All India being evan- 
gelized, a general of king Misdeus visits Thomas 
and prays him to deliver his wife and daughter 
from a cruel pair of demons (vii.). On the road 
the Apostle asks the general to command some 
wild asses to draw his carriage. One of these is 
afterwards ordered by the Apostle tosummon the 
demons from the house. In the courtyard this 
same ass preaches a sermon tothe multitude, and 
exhorts the Apostle to give the bodies of the 
women back to life, since they had died as the 
demons were leaving them (viil.). Mygdonia, a 
relative of the royal family, comes to hear Thomas 
reaching. The same night her husband Charisius 
as a dream which contains a foreboding of the 
consequences of this preaching for the married 
life. On the next day and night this comes true. 
His wife flees from his embraces. In the morning 
Thomas is arrested, and while in prison sings the 
Hymn of the Soul.’ At home, however, Charisius 
finds his fervent supplications again scorned. His 
wife escapes to receive the ‘seal,’ and encounters 
Thomas on her way proceeding as a prince with 
many lights (ix.). Thomas follows her and returns 


rison, having administered the sacraments 
to her and her foster-mother. That morning 
Mygdonia preaches a sermon to her husband on 
Jesus as the heavenly bridegroom. Thomas is 
now ordered by the king and besought by Charisius 
to make Mygdonia alter her conduct; but his 
feeble commands are refuted by her from his own 
teaching (x.). Tertia the queen pays a visit to 
Mygdonia and returns convinced (xi.). Thomas is 
again imprisoned, and converts Vazanes the king’s 
son. An attempted torture being miraculously 
frustrated, he is conducted back and speaks a long 
pra er (xii.). Jesus, mostly in the form of Thomas, 
s the converts and with them Mnesara, the 
wife of Vazanes, to the prison. They enter 
Vazanes’ house, where they are ‘sealed’ and 
baptized by Thomas. After the Eucharistic meal, 
Thomas returns to the prison (Martyrium). The 
Apostle, followed by a multitude, is taken to 
a mountain and there pierod with swords. On 
the mountain Sifor the general and Vazanes 
receive orders as presbyter and deacon (xiii.). 

(2) Original tang e.—After Schröter (ZDMG, 
1871, p. 327 fl.), Nöldeke (ib. 670-679 and in Lipsius 
Apokr. oy er gan ii. [1884] 423-425), an 

acke (TA. Quartalschr., 1874, pp. 3-70), Burkitt 
has settled the . (J TAS¢é i. [1900] 280-290). 
The existence of a Syriac original is proved by a 
series of errors in the Greek arising bain Syriac 
idioms or writing. 


(8) Teæt.—(a) The Syriac (ed. Wright, A poor. Acts, Lond. 1871, 
i. 172-888, text; ii. 146 ff., translation) is preserved in Br. Mus. 
Syr. Add 14645 (a.D. 936). Another MS is at Berlin : Sachau 
222, a double of this at Cambridge (P. Bedjan, Act. Mart. and 
Sanct. iii. Paris, 1892, gives variants from the Berlin MS 
Fragments from the 6th cent. in a Sinai palimpsest, Syr. Sin. 
have been published by Burkitt(Stud. Sin., Cambridge, 1900, vol. 
ix. app. 7). Search should be made in the East for MBS of this 
text and its Oriental and Greek versions. Our present text is 
not always superior to the Greek version. On the text of the 
hymns 1 Acts i. and ix. ), cf. A. A. Bevan, The Hymn of the 
Soul,’ TS v. 3 (1897); Hoffmann, ZT, 1908, pp. 278-809; 
E. Preuschen, Zwei gnost. Hymnen, Giessen, 1904; but see 
Burkitt, TAT, Leyden, 1905, pp. 270-282 ; Duncan Jones, JTASt 
100 the Crack t (ed. Bonnet, Acta Apost. A U. 

e version nnet, post. Apoer., il. 2, 
Leipzig, 1908). The 18 ‘Acta’ + the Martyrium exist as 
a whole in two MSS. The best text is Ood. U (Rome, 
is the only Greek MB of the 


other complete MS is P (Paris. 
The (19) o 


} (A); 9 copies 
preserve (B) of which VYRD have no selections beyond Act 
viii., while FQZL give here no more than the ‘ prayers’ of Act 


.: 11 copies preserve (O), of 
ther, while Q gives here 
Identical selections: FROX 


In part (A) Bonnet disti of text: T and A. 
The T text=GHZ and B (ist half). e A text=A (Paris. 
. 881, 10th cent.) + fam. © (=the rest of the MSS, U and P 
cluded). Both types have several t variations in 
common, which must derive from a not very distant ancestor. 
But, as soit 
of the Greek text appears to be not very reliable. 
again two 
mE ted (Petersb. imp. 94, 12th cent.); cf. ‘identi 
only ex etersb. imp. 94, 12th cent.); cf. ‘identi- 
ai 1 90 58 


still un- 
publish Bonnet’s text might be improved. Only from pp. 
197-250 could due influence be allowed to the 8 and i 
ally, Ood. U, Burkitt having then convinced the editor that 
the Greek was but the version of a Syriac original (Pref. p. xxi). 
(c) The Armenian version should be better known. A MB exista 
at Paris (Bibl. nat. fonds arm. 46 III), which Vetter is expected 
to publish in the Or. Christ. The Hymn of the Soul ‘is not in it. 
Preuschen (Hennecke, Neutest. Apokr. ii. 563) was impressed 
by its variations, not by the quality of ita text. In Conybeare’s 
opinion the Arm. version derives from the Syriac (op. cit. i. 475). 


„ are 
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(d) Of other versions, the Ethiopic is wholly, the Latin not 
mapas f useless (cf. Fabricius, Cod. apoor. VTI, Hamburg, 1903, 
U. 687f. ; Bonnet, Acta Thome, 1888, p. 96 fl.). 


(4) Provenance and date.—For the history of 
opinion, cf. Harnack, Aléchr. Lit., ii. 1 (1897), 545- 
549 with ii. 2 (1904), 175-176. Early Gnostics and 
Eastern Christianity have appeared to differ less 
in vocabulary than in other regards. Moreover, 
several coincidences with Gnostic phraseology have 
been intensified in the Greek, or are even due to 
wrong translation. The intellectual pursuits of 
the Gnostic mind are absent, while the rigoristic 
ethics have close parallels in early Syriac Christi- 
anity. All this exactly suits I. esanes (A. D. 
154-222) and his school (see Burkitt, Early Eastern 
Christianity, London, 1904, pp. 170 n., 199, 205 fl., 
and Nau, Dict. Theol. Cath., Paris, 1907, ii. 391- 
401, artt. ‘Bardésane’ and ‘ Bardésanites’; also 
Krüger, GGA, 1905, p. 718, and Néldeke, ib. p. 82). 
The ier day (with the proper names) points to 
Syria, the figure of Thomas to Edessa, the char- 
acter and style (‘Acts’ ixf., the ‘Hymn of the 
Soul’ in this ‘ Act’) to the lite capacities 
of Bardesanes’ environment. R. itzenstein 
(Hellenist. Wundererzihlungen, Leipzig, 1906, p. 
104 ff.) raises the question whether the material of 
the story was created in Edessa or imported. He 
points out that miracle-stories (‘aretalogies’) were 
a literary genre, spread by several petites religions 
from Egypt on the waves of universal syncretism. 
The pagan theology of Hermetic monotheism has 
left its traces among the medisval Sabians of 
Carrhe (near Edessa). It seems, however, that 
he is over-stating the importance of the existing 
analogies. 

The date of the Acts is fixed by Lipsius (LCBI, 
1888, no. 44, p. 1508, Apokr. Apostelgesch., ii. 2, 
p. 418 note [on i. p. 225 f.]) as the time of the 
translation of the relics of Thomas to Edessa (A.D. 
232). It is impossible to clench this argument, 
but it is certain that one of the component parts 
of Actix., the ‘Hymn of the Soul,’ was composed 
before the rise of the Sasanid power in A.D. 226, 
since ‘Parthian kings’ are mentioned in 1. 38 (ed. 
Bevan, TS v. 3). Therefore we must not go much 
beyond that time, and may reserve the middle 
uae of the 3rd cent. as the latest probable 

ate for the whole. 

(5) e are raised by the fact 
that most MSS of the Greek version give but 
selections. If this should occur also in the Oriental 
tradition, our collection of 13 Acts might seem the 
result of a process of agglomeration. Nöldeke 
(GGA, 1905, P: 82) suspects interpolations and 
detects a nucleus in Acts i. and ii. (except the 
Andrapolis episode). He supposes a rather intricate 

enesis for our collection. Following this line of 

iterary criticism, the vigorous style of Acts ix.-xii. 
causes them to stand out as another unit. Acts 
lii.-viii. and the remaining a might come in as 
later accretions. It seems, however, unsafe to in- 
dulge much in literary criticism before a more ade- 
8 knowledge of the original text is available. 

itzenstein has emphasi (op. cit.) the proba- 
bility of 6 sources. One author may have 
composed the whole by adaptin n stories to 
Thomas's name. In this case the different shades 
of style may be due to close adherence to or free 
expansion of such sources. Future criticism may 
even see its way to combine this point of view 
with the first. Possible sources certainly de- 
serve serious consideration (ef. Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, ii. [Leipzig, 1890] 332 fl., advocating 
Buddhism; Preuschen in Hennecke, i. 477, Parsi- 
ism; Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1904, p. 240, Persian 
influences). 

(6) Hymns. — The Bridal ‘Ode’ (ch. 7, Ist Act) 
is in our Syriac a mystic song of the Church. It 


¢ 
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is not safe to abandon this ancient exegesis, since 
its Gnostic astrology and scenery do not differ in 
degree from the rest of the Acts. It does not even 
go much beyond the Apocalypse or the Patristic 
comments on the Song of Songs. Excision from 
its context is impossible without leaving scars. 
The ‘ Hymn of the Soul’ (Greek, ‘ Psalm’) in chs. 
108-113 (and also a long doxology after ch. 113; 
ony Syna and for the largest part omitted by 
Sachau 222 ; cf. Hennecke, i. 592-594) is omitted 
in most MSS. It is a document of the religious 
life, not of the metaphysics of Gnosticism (Bevan, 
p. 7). An orthodox bishop of Salonica, Nicetas, 
explained it in the 11th cent. without any suspicion 
(cf. above (3) and Burkitt, Early East. Christianity, ` 
p. 227). is proves that its character is not 
obtrusively Gnostic. Preuschen (op. cit., but cf. 
recensions in TAT and JTASt, quoted under (3)) 
defines the character of both hymns as Ophite or 
Sethian. Apart from this should be considered 
his exegesis of the ‘ psalm ° of chs. 108-113 as a 
‘Hymn of the Christ. Reitzenstein supports his 
views (for the Bridal Ode with less decision : op. 
cit. 142). He explains its curious implications— 
Christ cheated by demons, defiled by communion 
with them, serving the Lord of this world, plunged 
in a sleepy 5 of His heavenly origin 
and supreme task by assuming a fast rätselhaft 
strong influence of pa literature (op. cit. 122). 
On the ‘sleepy forgetfulness’ cf. Conybeare, JIT ASt 
vi. 609-610. Identification of the soul and Christ 


is present in the Odes of Solomon. Hilgenfeld 


(ZWT, 1904, . 229-241) advocates a Greek 
original (‘the Bon of the King and the Pearl’) 
sprung from a Gnostic movement in the 


new Sasanid empire. 

All critics with this last exception, but Preu- 
schen included (cf., however, his art. in Hennecke, 
i. 479), agree in ascribing the H of the Soul’ 
to esanes or to his school. van (op. cit. p. 
5 f.) has shown that it contains just those heresies’ 
for which Bardesanes, according to Ephraim, was 
excluded by the Edessene Church. ith regard 
to its inclusion in the Acts, Burkitt remarks (Early 
Eastern Christianity, p. 212 note) : 

t expressing a private o the Hymn 
— insted be, the author himself, 3 — the Lord's 
Prayer in a later prayer of Judas Thomas. That the Hymn 
itself is independent of the Acts is certain, but it is not so 
clear that the Acts is independent of the Hymn. It may, in 
fact, have become a part of the rooe teaching of the sect 
to which the author of the Acts belonged (cf. Ephraim's Com- 
mentary on 3 Corinthians, p. 119).’ 

(7) Theology of the Acts.—The Acts presupposes 
the universal acceptance of a theology countin 
only the supernatural world as real, and individua 
salvation as the chief end of man. Asceticism, 
especially abstinence from sexual relations even in 
marriage, is urged as self-evident. Even before 
meeting the Apostle, Vazanes had seen this (Act 
xiii.). Mygdonia shows a firmer grasp of the 
implications of his doctrine than Thomas himself 
(Act x.). The supernatural world is not described: 
the Gnostic cosmogonies and esoteric doctrines are 
absent. Against this fact coincidences in phrase- 
ology seem to carry little erent Perhaps it is 
only its reckless Puritanism which separates the 
Acts of Thomas from the B’nai Q’y4m&4, Aphra- 
ates, and other leaders of early Syriac Christianity 
(ef. Burkitt, Early East. Christianity, pp. 118-154 ; 
Schwen, Afrahat, Berlin, 1907, pp. 96-99, 130-132). 

The Church and its dignitaries are practically 
absent (cf. Acts v. vi. and the Martyrium). The 
sacraments are much in evidence as the only means 
of attaining to the life among the inhabitants of 
the world of light (chs. 121, 132, 158). Baptism 
immediately followed by the Eucharist is the rule. 
It occurs in the story of the woman in Act v. (ch. 
49), Mygdonia, Act x. (ch. 121), Siphor, Act x. 
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(ch. 132), Vazanes, Act xiii. (chs. 153-158). In 
the story of Gundaphorus and Gad, Act ii. (chs. 
25-27), the Greek and Syriac differ ; both omit the 
Eucharist. 

(8) Ritual.—(a) Instruction (132); (b) prayer (25, 
156) ; (c) consecration of the oil (157); (d) imposi- 
tion of hands (49); (e) outpouring of oil on the 
head (27 Gr. et rell.); (f) unction (27 Gr. 157); 
(g) prayer over the unction (27 Gr. 121, 157); (A) 
immersion (27 Syr. 121, 132, 157); (i) chrism (27 
Syr.); (J) prayer over the chrism (27 Syr.); (&) 
prayer for the Eucharist (49, 121, 132, 158); (2) 
allocution before ing (49, [121], 132, 158); 
(m) ing of the bread (49, 121, 132, 158); (n) 
of the cup (121, 158). A response from heaven 
occurs in ch. 121, and a Christophany in chs. 27, 
153. The fullest * account is that of chs. 153-158. 
The whole act of unction and immersion is called 
‘sealing’ (121), therefore in chs. 49 and 27 (Gr.) 
the immersion may have been omitted. Outpour- 
ing and unction constitute a double act (157). 
Unction may have extended to more parts of the 
body for exorcistic purposes (cf. ch. 5 and JThSt, 
i. 71; F. E. Brightman, The Sacramentary of 
in ag of Thmuis, p. 251; Hennecke, Neutest. 
Apokr. ii. 565). While the Greek in 27 has a 
double unction (JThSt i. 251) or, perhaps, unction 
and chrism, the Syriac has baptism followed by 
chrism. Elsewhere the Eucharist seems always to 
occupy the place of the last part of later baptismal 
ritual, viz. the confirmation and ‘sealing’ by the 
chrism. Renunciation in a formal way is absent, 
renunciation from sexual intercourse is understood 
(promised, 152). Consecration of the water is not 
found, though running water is but once used 
(121). Trinitarian formule and Logos-terminology 
are used rather indiscriminately. Gnostic phrase- 
ology occurs side by side with it. The baptismal 
formula is always Trinitarian. Ordinary bread 
and water appear as Eucharistic elements. The 
bread seems to be more essential (body and blood 
in ch. 158). 

(9) The most impressive element in the Acts is 
Thomas’s character as a twin of the Christ (see 
above (I)). W. Bauer (Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter 
der neutest. Apokr., Tübingen, 1909, p. 445, note 3) 
takes this as proof that the Acts wishes to reduce 
the Virgin birth ad absurdum, and quotes ch. 2: 
‘I, Jesus, son of Joseph the carpenter.’ This 
would be quite a solitary cloud of scepticism in an 
atmosphere saturated with syncretistic thought. 
Reitzenstein seems to open a field where Rendel 
Harris (The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, 
London, 1903, and Cult of the Heavenly Twins, 
Cambr., 1906) had already found a way. That, in 
fact, Dioscuric attainments are ascribed to Thomas 
is evident, and just here a parallel between Bar- 
desanian literature and our Acts comes in (cf. 
Burkitt, 170 note and 199). The name Thomas= 
‘twin’ has been the point de départ, the cult of 
Aziz (the hornii Aa) a presupposition. Prob- 
ably it was this Dioscuric god, whose month of 
free-markets (cf. Harris, Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins, p. 158) and whose place as a patron of 
Edessa Thomas was hono with (cf. Jn 110 20% ; 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 2644 [Cumont]; R. Duval, His- 
toire politique, relig. et litt. d Edesse, Paris, 1892, 
p- 74 F). he ways and by- paths of syncretistic 
monotheism are still obscure to us, but research 
in this field is certainly destined to cast light on 
the dark places of the Acts of Thomas. 

Besides the works already que’ see F. Cumont, Die or. 
Rel. im röm. Heidentum, mpa 
hellenistisch-römische Kultur, Tübingen, 1907; R. Reitzenstein, 
Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, Le 
Potmandres, Stud. z. griech.-dgypt. u. frühen 


* The sacramental usage in the Acts is not fixed : the 14 points 
occur in various combinations. 
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1904; F. J. Dölger is, eine altchr. Taufbezeichn in 
thren Beziehungen zur . und relig. Kultur des Altertums, 
Paderborn, 1911; F. Haase, Zur bardesanischen Gnosis, 
Leipzig, 1910. 


6. Later Acts.— Besides the five Apocryphal 
Acts which have been discussed, there are several 
others of later date, but they are comparatively 
unimportant. The most valuable is the ‘ Acts 
of P nip, which is edited by Bonnet in Acta 
Apocrypha, ii. 2. It describes the adventures of 
Philip in Phrygia, Asia, Samaria, etc., in the 
company of his sister Mariamne. It may be as 
early as the 3rd cent., and belongs either to a 
mildly Gnostic sect or to the same Modalistic 
Christianity as the Acts of Peter. It is discussed 
by Lipsius in Die apok. i Supple- 
ment, pp. 65-70, and by Zahn, Forschungen, 
vi. 18-24. Besides this a series of Acts, growin 
ever shorter and less valuable, can be foun 
attached to the name of every Apostle or Teacher 
in NT times in the Acta Sanctorum, arranged 
under the date assigned in the calendar to the saint 
in question. 

7. Catholic recensions.—In the course of the 
Manichæan controversy the view was adopted 
that the miracles in the ‘Leucian’ Acts were 
genuine, but that the doctrine connected with 
them was heretical. This view finds its clearest 
expression in the Prologue of pseudo-Mellitus : 

* Volo sollicitam eese fraternitatem vestram de Leucio quodam 
ui scripsit A orum actus, Ioannis evan tae et sancti 

ndreae vel Thomae apostoli qui de virtutibus quidem quae 


per eos dominus fecit, plurima vera dixit, de doctrina vero 
multa mentitus est.’ 


9 5 rene was a N of haar 1 8 
which left out, speaking gene , the speeches, 
and preserved or even added to all the miracles. 
Of these Catholic recensions, which are very 
numerous, the most famous are the ‘ Prochorus’ 
edition of the Acts of John (the text is best given 
by Zahn, Acta Joannis, Erlangen, 1880), and the 
so-called ‘Abdias’ collection. The disentangle- 
ment of various recensions of the separate Acts is 
very difficult, and not very profitable. 

The materials for a more detailed statement of the Catholic 
recensions can be found in Harnack, Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur, Leipzig, i. [1893] p. 1238., andin R. A. Lipsius, 
Die apokryphen A íchten, 1883-87. 

KIRSOPP LAKE and J. DE ZWAAN.* 

ADAM (’Aédéu).—Adam was the first man (01% = 
man) and the parent of the human race.—1. en 
the writer of Jude (v.!“ thinks it worth noting 
that Enoch (g. v.) was ‘the seventh from Adam 
(EBdou0s dr Addu), he probably has in mind the 
sacredness of the number seven. It seems to him 
an interesting point that God, who rested from 
His work on the seventh day, found a man to 
walk in holy fellowship with Him in the seventh 
generation. 

2. In 1 Co 11% and 1 Ti 2. the doctrine of the 
headship of man and the complete subjection (rása 
droray}) of woman is based — 5 the story of 
creation. Man was not crea for woman, but 
woman for man; Adam was created first and 
sinned second, Eve was created second and sinned 
first ; therefore let woman ever remember that she 
is morally as well as physically weaker than man, 
and let her never attempt either to teach or to 
have dominion over him (ad@evrety dyvdpés). With 
the premisses of this argument one may compare 
oe Wks of Sma a * From a Oy 50 

e beginning of sin (drò yuraixòs las), 
and because of her we all die.“ St. Paul ald not 
take pleasure in this quaint philosophy of history, 
as many of the Rabbis did; but, with all his 
reverence for womanhood, he felt that the accepted 


*The section on the Acts of Thomas is from the pen of 
de Zwaan ; the rest of the art. is by Kirsopp Lake. 
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belief in woman’s creation after and her fall before 
man’s clearly established her inferiority. It was 
not a personal and empirical, but a traditional and 
dogmatic, judgment. 

St. Paul had, and knew that many others 
had, a religious experience so vivid and intense 
that ordinary terms seemed inadequate to do it 
justice. It was the result of a Divine creative act. 
f any man was in Christ, there was ‘a new crea- 
tion’ (xawh xrlocs); old things were away; 
behold, they were become new (2 6'7). ot 
legalism or its absence, but ‘a new creation’ 
(Gal 6%) was of avail. Reflexion on this profound 
8 change and all that it involved convinced 
the Apostle that Christ was the Head and Founder 
of a new humanity; that His life and death, 
followed by the t of His Spirit, not merely 
marked a new epoch in history, introducing a new 
society, philosophy, ethics, and literature, but 
created a new world. Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive.’ As St. Paul brooded on the stupen- 
dous series of events of which Christ was the cause, 
on the immeasurable difference which His brief 
presence made in the life of mankind, there inevi- 
tably took shape in his mind a grand antithesis be- 
tween the first and the second creation, between the 
first and the last representative Man, between the 
intrusion of sin and death into the world and 
the Divine gift of righteousness and life, between 
the ravages of one man’s disobedience and the 
redemptive power of one Man’s perfect obedience 
(Ro 514-31), 

It is to be noted that the Apostle does not 
advance any new theory of the first creation. He 
knew only what every student of Scripture could 
learn on that subject. He had no new revelation 
which enabled him either to confirm or to correct 
the account of the beginning of things which had 
come down from a remote antiquity. He no doubt 
regarded as literal history the account of the origin 
of man, sin, and death which is found in Gn 2-3. 
He did not imagine, like Philo, that he was read- 
ing a pure allegory ; he believed, like Luther, that 
Moses ‘meldet geschehene Dinge.’ It is remark- 
able, however, with what unerring judgment he 
seizes upon and retains the vital, enduring sub- 
stance of the legend, while he leaves out the 
Apay woven by the old time-spirit. He says 
nothing of a garden of Eden, a miraculous tree of 
life, a talking serpent, an anthropomorphic Deity. 
But he finds in the antique human document these 
facts: the Divine origin and organic unity of the 
human race; man’s affinity with, and capacity for 
the Divine; his destiny for fellowship with God 
as an ideal to be realized in obedience to Divine 
law ; his conscious freedom and responsibility ; the 
mysterious physical basis of his transmitted moral 
characteristics ; his universally inherited tendency 
to sin; his consciousness that sin is not a mere 
inborn weakness of nature or strength of appetite, 
but a disregard of the known distinction between 
right and wrong; the entail of death, not as the 
law obeyed by all created organisms, but as the 
wages of his sin. The narrative which blends 
these elements in a form that appealed to the 
imagination of primitive peoples has a ‘depth of 
moral and religious insight unsurpassed in the OT’ 
(Skinner, Genesis [ICC, 1910] 52). 

The teaching of St. Paul with regard to sin and 
death does not materially differ from that of his 
Jewish contemporaries and of the Talmud, in 
which the same sense of a fatal heredity is con- 
joined with a consciousness of individual responsi- 

ility. ‘OQ Adam, what hast thou done? For if 
thou hast sinned, thy fall has not merely been 
thine own, but ours a are descended from thee’ 
(2 Es 7*). Yet Adam is not the cause of sin 
except in his own soul; but each of us has become 


the Adam of his own soul’ (Bar 54"), According 
to the Talmud, ‘there is such a thing as trans- 
mission of guilt, but not such a thing as transmis- 
sion of sin’ (Weber, System d. altsyn. paldstin, 
Theol., Leipzig, 1880, p. 216). 

The ‘immortal sileo of Genesis cannot now 
be regarded as literal history. ‘The plain truth, 
and we have no reason to hide it, is that we do 
not know the beginnings of man’s life, of his 
history, of his sin; we do not know them histori- 
cally, on historical evidence; and we should be 
content to let them remain in the dark till science 
throws what light it can upon them’ (Denney, 
Studies in Theol., London, 1894, p. 79). Science 
knows nothing of a man who came directly from 
the hand of God, and it cannot accept the pedigree 
of Adam as given by Moses or by Matthew. Its 
working hypothesis is that man is ‘a scion of a 
Simian stock,’ and it is convinced that man did 
not make society but that society made man. Be- 
yond this it has not yet done much to enlighten 
theology. ‘We do not know how Man arose, or 
whence he came, or when he began, or where his 
first home was; in short we are in a deplorable state 
of ignorance on the whole subject’ (J. A. Thomson, 
The Bible of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 191). 

4. Art has made it difficult to think of our first 
parents without adorning them with all graces and 
perfections. ‘But when we get away from 3 
and picture-painting, we find that men have drawn 
largely from their e without the war- 
rant of one syllable of Scripture to corroborate the 
truth of the i (F. W. Robertson, Cor- 
inthians, 242). To St. Paul (1 Co 15 the 
primitive man was of the earth, earthy (xotxés), a 
natural as opposed to a spiritual man, crude and 
rudimentary, with the innocence and inexperience 
of a child. ‘The life of the spirit is substantially 
identical with holiness; it could not therefore 
have been given immediately to man at the time 
of his creation ; for holiness is not a thing imposed, 
it is essentially a product of liberty, the freewill 
offering of the individual. God therefore required 
to begin with an inferior state, the characteristic 
of which was simply freedom, the power in man to 
give or withhold himself’ (Godet, Corinthians, ii. 
424). St. Paul’s conception is that, while the 
first man Adam, as akin to God, was capable of 
immortality—potutt non mori—his sin made him 
subject to death, which has reigned over all his 
descendants. Cf. 2 Es 37: And unto him (Adam) 
thou gavest thy one commandment: which he 
, and immediately thou appointedst 
death for him and in his generations.’ Formally 
as a deduction from the story of Adam, but really 
as his own spiritual intuition, the Apostle thus 
teaches the unnaturalness of human death. This 
is apparently opposed to the doctrine of science, 
that death is for all organisms a natural law, 
which reigned in the world long before the ascent 
of man and the beginning of sin—a debt which, as 
it cannot be cancelled, man should pay as cheer- 
fully as possible. And yet his sense of two things 
bis own greatness and God's goodness—convinces 
him that it is radically contra rerum naturam. 

He thinks he was not made to die, 


And Thou hast made him, Thou art just.’ 
(Tennyson, Jn Memoriam). 


Christianity confirms his instinctive feeling that 
death is in his case a dark shadow that should 
never have been cast upon his life. Acknowledg- 


ing that it is not the mere natural fate of a 

hysical organism, but the wages of sin, the 
Christian believes that it is finally to be abolished. 
In Christ shall all be made alive.“ The pu 
Adam,’ having vanquished death, ‘ became a life- 
giving spirit’ (1 Co 157% 4), See also artt. LIFE 
AND DEATH, SIN. 
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ADJURE.—See OATH. 


ADMINISTRATION.—The word occurs in the 
AV in two places, 1 Co 12° and 2 Co 9", in both 
of which the RV has substituted ‘ministration,’ 
just as in 2 Co 8% ‘administer’ (AV) has given 
place to minister (RV; Gr dtaxoréw). In 1 Co 
12° and 2 Co 9 the word is the tr. of Gr. d:axovia, 
which originally means ‘the service (or duty) 
rendered by a Sid oro, i.e. a servant, particularly 
a waiter at table (Lat. minister), who pours out 
wine to the guests individually. In 1 Co 12° the 
aspect alluded to is especially that of practical 
service rendered to a master [including that of 
‘deacon’ rendered to our Lord '], whereas in 
2 Co 9" it is particularly the concrete form of that 
service which is intended, in its Godward and man- 
ward aspects. 

The administration of the Roman Empire is 
never directly referred to in the NT, and is best 
considered under its various aspects (CÆSAR, 
PROCONSUL, etc.). A. SOUTER. 


ADMONITION.— Obedience to God’s law and 
submission to His will are essential for progressive 
spiritual life. Human nature being what it is, 

ere is need for constant admonition (2 P 1-21). 
In the NT reference is made to this subject in its 
family, professional, and Divine aspects. 

1. vovd ere and vov@ecla (a later form for vouvGé- 
rnots) are not found in the NT outside the Pauline 
Epp., except in St. Paul's speech, Ac 201. For 
the former see Ro 15%, 1 Co 4%, Col 1% 3%, 
1 Th 5 , 2 Th 3% ; for the latter 1 Co 10", Eph 6“, 
Tit 3°; cf. Is 8 30%, Hab 2%, Dt 31)%-. The 
terms are used in classical Greek (e.g. Aristoph. 
Rane, 1009), but are more common in later Greek 
(Philo, Josephus). The root idea is ‘ to put in mind’ 
{év Tẹ vp riOéva:), to train by word, always with 
the added suggestion of sternness, reproof, remon- 
strance, blame (cf. Esch. Prom. 264; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 254; Plato, Gorg. 479A). The implication is 
‘a monitory appeal to the obs rather than a direct 
rebuke or censure’ (Ellicott). To admonish is the 
duty of a father or parent (Eph 6t; cf. Wis 11%, 
Pss.-Sol. 13°), or brother (2 Th 3%). The object 
and reason of such admonition must be realized if 
it is to be a means of moral discipline. The ad. 
monition and teaching of Col 1* correspond to the 
‘repent and believe’ of the gospel message. 

2. wapa.vdw signifies ‘recommend,’ ‘exhort,’ ad- 
monish (Ac 27 ; cf. 2 Mac 7% , 3 Mac 57 78 A). 
This word is common in classical Greek, and is also 
found in the Apocrypha. St. Luke would be familiar 
with it as a term used for the advice of a physician. 
Its presence in a We section is suggestive. St. 
Paul as a person of position and an experienced 
traveller gives advice in an emergency, as a skilled 
doctor would admonish a patient in a serious ill - 
ness (see Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, 1899, p. 153). 

3. xpnpat{e in the active signifies ‘transact 
business’ (xonua), ‘give a Divine response to one 
consulting an oracle,’ ‘give Divine admonition’ 
(cf. Jer 25° 313, Job 408). The passive is used of 
the admonition given (Lk 2%; cf. xpnyariopués, 
Ro 114, 2 Mac 2*), and of the person thus admon- 
ished (Mt 2. , Ac 10”; cf. 11% and Ro 7? where 
‘called’ is the translation; He 8° 117; cf. 12%). 
This meaning of ‘ Divine oracle’ is found chiefly 


in the NT, with the underlying idea that the mind 
and heart must be suitably proper for its re- 
ception. For private and public exhortation b 
preachers, teachers, and communities, see Gal 2˙/, 
1 Th 2, 1 Ti 4, 2 Ti 42. See also CHASTISEMENT 
and DISCIPLINE. H. CARISS J. SIDNELL. 


ADOPTION.—1. The term.— The custom of 
adopting children is explicitly alluded to by St. 
0 alone of e RLE; he Vite the 8 5 
‘adoption’ (vloo cola, : adoptio iorum, 3 
usually simath nad) Eve times: Ro 85 2 Y 
Gal 4°, Eph 16. This Greek word is not found in 
classical writers (though @erds vulés is used for an 
adopted son’ by Pindar and Herodotus), and it 
was at one time supposed to have been coined by 
St. Paul; but it is common in Greek inscriptions of 
the Hellenistic period, and is formed in the same 
manner as vouodecia, giving of the law,’ legiala- 
tion’ (Ro 9; also in Plato, etc.), and dpodecia, 
‘bounds,’ lit. ‘fixing of bounds’ (Ac 17%). It is 
translated ‘adoption’ in Rom., but ‘adoption of 
sons’ in Gal., adoption as sons’ (RV; AV ‘adop- 
tion of children’) in Ephesians. The classical Greek 
word for to adopt’ is elaraeicGar, whence elowolnors, 
‘adoption.’ 

2. The custom.—St. Paul in these passages is 
alluding to a Greek and Roman rather than toa 
Hebrew custom. Its object, at ay rate in its 
earliest stages, was to prevent the dying out of a 
family, by the adopting into it of one who did not 
by nature belong to it, so that he became in all 
respects its representative and carried on the race. 
But, though the preventing of the extinction of a 
family was thought important by the Israelites, 
and 9 5 adoption was a legal custom among 
the Babylonians (Box, in ERE i. 114), it was not 
in use among the Hebrews. With them childless- 
ness was to some extent met by the levirate, or in 
the patriarchal period by polygamy (cf. Gn 16'*), 
or at a later date by divorce. e few instances of 
adoption inthe OT (e.g. Moses by Pharaoh’sdaughter, 
Esthei by Mordecai) exhibit a different reason for 
the act from that stated above, and are the result 
of foreign surroundings and influence. On the 
other hand, the custom was very common among 
both Greeks and Romans. It was at first largely 
connected with the desire that the family worshi 
of dead ancestors should not cease—a cultus whic 
could be continued only through males (Wood- 
house, in ERE i. 107 and 111). In Greece it dates 
from the 8th cent. B.c. It was afterwards used as 
a form of will-making. If a man had a legitimate 
son, he could not make a will; but, if he had no 
legitimate son, he often adopted one that he might 
secure the inheritance to him rather than to rela- 
tives, who would otherwise be heirs. The adopted 
son at once left his own family and became a mem- 
ber of that of his adopter, losing all rights as his 
father’s son. If he was adopted while his adopter 
was still living, and sons were afterwards born to the 
latter, he ranked equally with them; he could not be 
disinherited against his will. Roman adoption was 
founded on the same general ideas ; it wascalled arro- 
gatio if the person adopted was sus juris, but adoptio 
if he was under his own father’s potestas (Wood- 
house, Joc. cit.). In the latter case he came under the 
adopter’s potestas as if he were his son by nature. 

It appears, then, that St. Paul in the five pass- 
ages named above is taking up an entirely non- 
Jewish position; so much so that some have 
doubted whether a Jew, even after he had become 
a Christian, could have written Epistles which con- 
tained such statements (cf. Ramsay, Galatians, p. 
342). This, however, is one of the many instances 
of the influence of Greek and Roman ideas on St. 
Paul. W. M. Ramsay has endeavoured to show 
that, in so far as these differed from one another 
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in the matter under discussion, it is to Greek 
custom rather than to ‘the Roman law of adoption 
in its origiual and primitive form’ that the Apostle 
refers in dealing with Gal 3°, but that he uses a 
metaphor dependent on Roman law when writing 
to the Romans in Ro 4” (ib. pp. 339, 343; see also 
art. HEIR). But this has been disputed. 

3. St. Paul's metaphor of adoption.—The Apostle 
applies the metaphor to the relation of both Jews 
and Christians to the Father. (a) Somewhat em- 
phatically he applies it to the Jews in Ro 9. The 
adoption, the glory (the visible presence of God], 
the covenants (often repeated], the giving of the 
Law, the service [of the Temple], the promises, the 
fathers, all belonged to the Israelites, ‘my kinsmen 
according to the flesh,’ of whom is Christ concern- 
ing the flesh—a passage showing the intense Jew- 
ish feeling of St. Paul, combined with the broader 
outlook due to his Greeco-Roman surroundings 
(see above, § 2). Here the sonship of Israel, for 
which see Ex 4” (“Israel, my son, m born’), 
Dt 14! 325, ., Ps 68° 103%, Jer 31°, Hos 121, 
Mal 2°, etc., is described as ‘adoption.’ It is 
noteworthy that the adoption is before the Incar- 
nation, e it could sar Ai ‘in Christ.’ 
Lightfoot (on Gal 4°) observes that before Christ’s 
coming men were potentially sons, though actually 
they were only slaves (v.]. Athanasius argues 
that, since before the Incarnation the Jews were 
sons [by adoption], and since no one could be a son 
except through our Lord [of. Jn 14, Gal 3%, 
Eph 15, and see below, § 8], therefore He was a Son 
before He became incarnate (Orat. c. Arian. i. 39, 
iv. 23, 29). 

(ò) But more frequently St. Paul applies the 
metaphor of adoption to istians. ‘Sonship in 
the completest sense could not be proclaimed be- 
fore the manifestation of the Divine Son in the 
flesh’ (Robinson, Eph., R: 27 f.). We Christians 
‘received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father,’ for ‘we are children of 7 
(Ro 8-). It was not till the fullness (rò e- 
for the word see Robinson, pp. 42 255) of the time 
came that God sent forth His Son that we might 
receive adoption (Gal 4“), In its highest sense 
adoption could not be received under the Law, but 
only under the Gospel. The context in these 
passages shows that the Spirit leads us to the 

ather by making us realize our sonship; He 
teaches us how to pray, and puts into our mouth 
the words Abba, Father’ (cf. xpagor Gal 4° with 
pd gone Ro 8h. We notice that St. Paul, though 
addressing those who were not by any means all 
Jewish Chris tians, but many of whom, being 
Gentiles, had come directly into the Church, yet 
seems at first sight to speak as if Christ’s coming 
was only to give adoption to those whom, being 
under the Law, He redeemed. But, as Lightfoot 
remarks ( tn loc.), the p used is rovs òrò 
»ópo», not rò rò» rómov ; the reference is not only 
to those who were under the Mosaic Law, but to 
all subject to any A of poe ordinances 
je perna in 1 Co 9”). The p ‘redeem...’ 
is thought to reflect the Roman idea that the 
adopter purchased a son from the father by nature ; 
adoption was effected before a prætor and five 
witnesses, by a simulated sale. 

(c) Just as the adoption of Jews was inferior to 
that of Christians, so that of Christians is not yet 
fully realized. Adoption is spoken of in Ro 8 as 
something in the future. It is the redemption 
(dwodtrpwors) of our body, and we are still waiting 
for it; it can be completely attained only at the 
general resurrection. The thought closely re- 
sembles that of 1Jn 32; we are now the children 
of God, but ‘if he shall be manifested, we shall be 
like him’; the ly eda then be perfected. 

4. Equivalents in other parts of NT.— Although 
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no NT writer but St. Paul uses the word adop- 
tion,’ the idea is found elsewhere, even if expressed 
differently. Thus in Jn Il. those who receive 
the Word and believe on His name are said to be 

iven by Him the right to become children of God. 

n this pesaga At asius remarks (Orat. c. 
Arian. ii. 59) that the word ‘become’ shows an 
adoptive, not a natural, sonship ; we are first said 
to be made (Gn 1%), and afterwards, on receiving 
the grace of the Spirit, to be begotten. As West- 
cott observes (Com., in loc.), ‘this right is not in- 
herent in man, but “given” by God to him. A 
God.’ This ‘passage in closely parallel to Gel r, 

‘ i is closely R 
where we are said to be all sons of God, through 
faith, in Christ Jesus. So in 1 Jn 3ʃ, it is a mark 
of the love bestowed upon us by the Father that 
we should be called children of God [the name 
bestowed by a definite act—xcAnOdpuer, aorist]; and 
(the Apostle adds) such we are.“ The promise 
of Rev 217 to him that overcometh’ equally im- 
ee ecopnon; not natural sonship: ‘I will be his 

, and he shall be my son’; and so (but less 
explicitly) do the sayings in He 2!° 12° that Jesus 
‘brings many sons unto glory’ (see below, § 58), 
and that d with us ‘as with sons.’ The 
figure of adoption appears as a ‘re-begetting’ in 
1 P 1, *; we are otten again unto a living 
hope by ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ by means of the resurrection of Jesus (see 
below, § 8), and therefore call on Him as Father 
(v.27), And, indeed, our Lord's teaching implies 
adoption, inasmuch as, while He revealed God as 
Father of all men, He yet uniformly (see next 
section) differentiates His own Sonship from that 
of all others. 

5. A Son by nature implied by the metaphor.— 
The use by St. Paul of the figure of adoption in 
the case of Jews and Christians leads us by a 
natural consequence to the doctrine that our Lord 
is the Son of God by nature. the same con- 
text the Apostle speaks of Jesus as God’s ‘own 
Son’ (Tòr avroð vidy), sent in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, therefore pre-existent (Ro 8*; cf. v. rod 
la lou vlob). In 44t: he says that God sent forth 
His Son (rò» viò» aùro0) . . . that we might receive 
adoption; Jesus did not receive it, because He 
was God's own Son. And so our Lord explicitly 
in Jn 207 makes a clear distinction between His 
own sonship (by nature) and our sonship (by adop- 
tion, by race): ‘my Father and your Father,’ 
‘my God and your God.’ He never pee of God 
as ‘our Father,’ though He taught His disciples 
to do so. Athanasius cites the ordinary usage of 
our Lord in speaking of ‘My Father’ [it is so vey 
1 in all the Gospels, and in Rev 27 3°; 
cf. also Mk 8%] as a proof that He is Son, or 
rather that Son, by reason of whom the rest are 
made sons’ (Orat. c. Arian. iv. 21f.). The same 
thing follows from the of those NT 
writers who use phrases equivalent to those of St. 
Paul. If Christians become children of God (Jn 112; 
see § I above), Christ is the Only-begotten Son of 

who was sent into the world that we might 
be saved, or live, through Him (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 4°). 
If we are the sons ei tg to glory by Jesus 
(He 200, He is emphati y ‘a Son over [God's] 
house (He 3° RVm; cf. Nu 127). St. Peter speaks 
of God as the Father of Jesus in the very verse in 
which he speaks of our being begotten again by 
Him (1 P 15, see § 4 above). It is this distinction 
between an adoptive and a natural sonship which 

ives point to the title Only-begotten’ (g. v.); had 
esus been only one out of many sons, sons in the 
same sense, this title would be 5 (for 
endeavours to evacuate its significance see Pearson, 
On the Creed’, art. ii. notes 52, 53). The distinc- 
tion of Jn 2017 is maintained throughout the NT. 
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aye 
ed. Ben. iii. pt. 2, col. 960), St. Paul ‘speaks of 


e (unicum) Son of God. For we are 
sons of by His lovingkindness and the favour 
(dignitate) of His mercy ; He is Son by nature who 
is one with the Father (qui hoc est quod Pater).’ 

6. Adoption and baptism.—We may in conclu- 
sion consider at what period of our lives we are 
adopted by God as His sons. In one sense it was 
an act of God in eternity ; we were foreordained 
unto adoption (Eph 15). But in another sense St. 
Paul speaks of it as a definite act at some definite 
moment of our lives: Ye received (dere: aorist, 
not perfect) the spirit of adoption’ (Ro 8%). This 
points to the adoption being given on the admis- 
sion of the person to the Christian body, in his 
baptism. And so Sanday -Headlam paraphrase 
v.” thus: ‘When you were first baptized, and the 
communication of the Holy Spirit sealed your ad- 
mission into the Christian fold,’ etc. e may 
compare Ac 19? RV: Did ye receive (€AdBere) the 
Holy Ghost when ye believed (riretcarres)?’—a 
passage in which the tenses ‘describe neither a 
gradual process nor a reception at some interval 
after believing, but a definite gift at a definite 
moment’ (Rackham, Com., in loc.; cf. Swete, Holy 
Spirit in NT, 1909, Pf. 204, 342). The aorists can 
mean nothing else. the case of the ‘ potential’ 
adoption of the Jews (to borrow Lightfoot's 
phrase), it is the expression of the covenant be- 
tween God and His people, and therefore must be 
ascribed to the moment of entering into the cove- 
nant at circumcision, the analogue of baptism. 
Yet in neither case is the adoption fully realized 
till the future (above, § 3 (c)). In view of what 
has been said, we can understand how ‘adoption’ 
came in later times to be an equivalent term for 
‘baptism.’ Thus 1 Smith (Thesaur. Syr., 
Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. ) quotes a Syriac phrase 
to the effect that ‘the baptism of John was of 
water unto repentance, but the baptism of our 
Lord [i. e. that ordained by Him] is of water and 
fire unto adoption.“ And in the later Christian 
writers vio#ecia became a synonym for ‘baptism’ 
(Suicer, Thes.*, 1846, 3. v.). 


Lrranarunz.— Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos, passim 
the general subject of this magnificent work is the Sonship of 
); J. Pearson, On the Creed (ed. Burton, Oxford, 1864), 
art. i. p. 49, art. ii. note 57, p. 250; W. M. Ramsay Hist. 
Com. on the Galatians, London, 1809, § xxxi.; G. H. Box, in 
ERB, art. ‘ Adoption (Semitic)’; W. J. W onse, ib., artt. 
‘ on (G and Adoption onen $ S. Candlish, 
in HDB, art. ; H. G. Wood, in 8 dey Adop- 
tion.’ See also J. B. RTA n leap tied lst ed., 
1865, many subsequen .): Sanday-Headlam, Com. on 
Romane (lst ed., 10063 J. Armitage Robinson, Com. on 
Ephesians (1st ed., 1908 A. J. MACLEAN. 


ADORNING.—Simplicity of personal attire has 
been no infrequent accompaniment of moral and 
religious earnestness, even when not matter of pre- 
scription. Two passages of the NT (1 Ti 2.10, 
1 P 3**) warn Christian women against excessive 
display in dress, fashion of the hair (see the art. 
HAIR), and useof ornaments, and contrast it with the 
superior adornment of the Christian virtues. At 
the end of the 2nd cent. both Clement Alex. (Pæd. 
ii. 10 f. [Eng. tr. 11 f.]) and Tertullian (de Cultu 
Feminarum) found it necessary to protest in much 
detail against the luxurious attire, etc., prevalent 
even amongst Christians of their day. e better 
adornment is frequently named in the intervening 
literature. The righteous, like their Lord, are 
adorned with good works (1 Clem. xxxiii. 7), and 
with a virtuous and honourable life (ii. 8). Ignatius 
contrasts the adornment of obedience to Christ with 
that of a festal procession to some heathen shrine 
(Eph. ix.). 

he reference to the subject in 1 P 3% has some 
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psychological interest. The adornment which is 
praised is that of ‘the hidden man of the heart,’ 
the meek and quiet spirit which is precious in God’s 
sight, and incorruptible. This use of ‘man’ in the 
sense of personality suggests the well-known Pauline 
contrast between the inner and the outer man (2 Co 
46; cf. Ro 7", Eph 36), and may be a further 
example of that dependence of 1 Peter on Pauline 
writings which is now generally recognized (Moffatt, 
LNT, p. 330). It has often n maintained (e.g. 
by Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der NT Theol. ii. 14, 15) 
that this contrast is a product of Hellenisticdualism. 
But it can be i explained from that Heb- 
rew psychology which is the real basis of the Pauline 
and Petrine ideas of personality. The heart (or, 
in Pauline terminology, the ‘mind’ [Ro 77]) ss the 
inner personality, as the 3 mem bers are 
the outer ersonality. Both are nec , accord- 
ing to Hebrew thought, to make the unity of the 
whole man. See farther on this point the article 
MAN. H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


ADRAMYTTIUM (’Adpapirrwry; in the NT onl 

the adjective’ Aôpauurryrós [Ac 277] is found; W 
*ASpapurrnyés).—This flourishing seaport of Mysia 
was situated at the head of the Adramyttian Gulf, 
opposite the island of Lesbos, in the shelter of the 
southern side of Mt. Ida, after which the Gulf was 
also called the Idsean.’ 
a en, e omen, Delt, et, Se 
a harbour and (XIII. i. 51). sing to importance 
under the Attalids, it became the metropolis of the N.W. 
district of the Roman province of Asia, and the head of a 
conventus idicus. h it passed the coast-road which 
connected 


hesus with and the Hell nt, while an 

inland 8 linked it en Pergama * 
It was in a ship of Adramyttium — larger than 
a mere coast ing vessel - probably making for her own 
rt, that St. Paul and St. Luke sailed from Cœsarea 
y Sidon and under the lee (to the east) of Cyprus 
to M in Lycia, where they joined a corn-ship 
of Alexandria bound for Italy (Ac 27). The 
modern town of Edremid, which inherits the name 
and much of the prosperity of Adramyttium, is 5 

miles from the coast. 


Sal Pavone tha raa Se Peas, ms 8. . 
. Smi oyage a i . Pa p. ; 
Ww: M. Ramsa „ St. Paul the Wage and thee 


Citizen, 1895, p. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ADRIA (6 ’Adplas [WH ‘Adplas], the Adrias,’ RV 
‘the (sea of] Adria’).—The name was derived from 
the important Tuscan town of Atria, near the 
mouths of the Padus, and was originally (Herod. 
vi. 127, vii. 20, ix. 92) confined to the northern 
part of the now called the Adriatic, the lower 

of which was known as the ‘ Ionian Sea.’ In 
ater times the name ‘ Adria’ was applied to the 
whole basin between Italy and Illyria, while the 
‘Tonian Sea’ came to mean the outer basin, south 
of the Strait of Otranto. Strabo, in the beginning 
of our era, says: ‘The mouth (strait) is common 
to both ; but this difference is to be observed, that 
the name “Ionian” is applied to the first of 
the gulf only, and Adriatic” to the interior sea 
up to the farthest end’ (VII. v. 9). Strabo, how- 
ever, indicates a wider extension of the meanin 
by adding that the name Adrias is now appli 
to the whole sea,’ so that, as he says elsewhere 
' ay Ionian Gulf 1 Bal what we now 
„ Adrias”’ (I. v. 20). Finally, in popular usage, 
which is followed by St. Luke (Ac 27K , the term 
‘ Adria’ was still further extended to signify the 
whole expanse between Crete and Sicily. 


n 


This is confirmed by Ptolemy, who wrote about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. a.D. ‘With the accuracy of a pher, he 
distinguishes the Gulf of Adria from the Sea of a; thus, in 
enumerating the boundaries of Italy, he tells us that it is 
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bounded on one side by the shores of the Gulf of Adria, and 
on the south by the shores of the Adria (iii. 1); and that Sicily 
is bounded on the east by the Sea of Adria (4). He further 
informs us that Italy is bounded on the south by the Adriatic 
Sea (14), that the Peloponnesus is bounded on the west and 
south by the Adriatic Sea (16), and that Crete is bounded on the 
west by the Adriatic Sea (17)’ (Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Pauls, 163 f.). 


The usage current in the first and second 
centuries is similarly reflected by Pausanias, who 
speaks of Alpheus flowing under Adria from 
Greece to Orty gia in Syracuse (viii. 54. 2), and of 
the Straits of Messina as communicating with the 
Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian Sea (v. 25. 3). Pro- 
copius (Bel. Vand. i. 14) makes the islands of 
Gaulos and Melita (Gozo and Malta) the boundary 
between the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
The meaning of the term ‘ Adria’ was the debat- 
able point of the once famous controversy as to 
whether St. Paul suffered shipwreck on the Illyrian 
or the Sicilian Melita, i.e. on Meleda or Malta 
(see MELITA). His ship was ‘driven through 
Adria’ (d:tadeponévww E, év rw Apa, Ac 277); 
perhaps not ‘driven to and fro in the sea of Adria’ 
(RV) (unless St. Luke made a landsman's mistake), 
but slowly carried forward in one direction, for 
probably ‘she had storm sails set, and was on the 
starboard tack, which was the only course by 
which she could avoid falling into the Syrtis’ 
(Smith, op. cit. 114). An interesting parallel to St. 
Paul's experience is found in the life of Josephus, 
who relates that his ship foundered in the midst 
of the same sea (xarà pésoy rò» Aò pla), and that 
he and some companions, saving themselves by 
swimming, were picked up by a vessel sailing 
from Cyrene to Puteoli (Vit. 3). 


LITERATURE.— J. Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Patd4, 1880, p. 162 fl.; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 384. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
ADULTERY.—See MARRIAGE. 


ADYENT.—See PAROUSIA. 


ADYERSARY.—This renders three Greek words 
in the NT: 1. dvr(8cxos, properly an adversary in 
a lawsuit, and used of an earthly adversary in 
Mt 5%, Lk 12°5 18’—all these with ‘ale al reference, 
It is used of an enemy of God in 1 S 2! (LXX), 
and in 1 P 5° of ‘the enemy,’ Satan; in this last 
passage &a RON: is anarthrous, as a proper name, 
while dero: has the article (see DEVIL and 
SATAN). 

2. dvrixe(pevos, used in Lk 13” of our Lord's 
Jewish opponents, and in 21" of all adversaries of 
the disciples, is employed by St. Paul to denote 
those who oppose the Christian religion, probabl 
in all cases with the suggestion that the devil is 
working through them. Such are the adversaries 
of 1 Co 16°, Ph 1%; in 1 Ti 5 Chrysostom takes 
the ‘adversary’ to be Satan, the ‘reviler’ (cf. v.“), 
or he may be the human enemy as prompted by 
Satan. In 2 Th 25 he that opposeth ’ (6 dyrixeluevos) 
is Antichrist (g. v.), whose parousia is according to 
the working of Satan (v.“); and it is interesting to 
note that the letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (Euseb. HE v. i. 5) uses this expression 
absolutely of Satan, or of Antichrist, working 
through the persecutors, and ‘ giving us a foretaste 
of his unbridled oy at his future coming.’ 

3. drevavrlos is used in He 107 of the adver- 
saries of God, apostates from Christ, probably with 
reference to Is 261, where the LXX has the same 
word. A similar phrase in Tit 2° is ‘he that is of 
the contrary part, an opponent, ò éf évayrias. In 
Col 2 the word brerarrlos is used of an inanimate 
object: ‘the bond. . which was contrary to us.’ 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

ADYOCATE.—See PARACLETE. 


ZENEAS (Alvéas).—The name occurs only once in 
the NT (Ac 98. %. The person so called was a 
dweller in Lydda or Lod, a town on the plain of 
Sharon about ten miles south of Joppa, to which 
many of the Christians had fled after the persecu- 
tion which dispersed the apostles and the church 
of Jerusalem. On a visit of St. Peter to the place, 
Æneas, who had for eight years been confined to 
bed as a paralytic, was healed by the Apostle. 
The cure seems to have had a very remarkable 
influence in the district, causing many of the 
dwellers in Sharon and Lydda to accept Christi- 
anity. Nothing further is known of the man. 
Probably he became a Christian at the date of his 
cure. W. F. BoyD. 


EON (alúr, aldves, age, ‘ages’).—There is 
some uncertainty as to the derivation of the word 
al. Some relate it with dnu, ‘to breathe,’ but 
modern opinion connects it with dei, alel (=alFwr), 
and finds as other derivatives the Latin ævum 
and the English ‘aye.’ In the LXX ald» is used 
to translate oby in various forms, as ond, Gn 6; 
do ay, 1 K ler; obiy dx, Gn 21%; , Ec34. It is 
of frequent occurrence in the NT. The instances 
number 125 in TR, and 120 in critical editions. 
Following these, it is noteworthy that in the 
Gospels and Acts, where it occurs 34 times, it is 
only once used in the plural (Lk 1%). In the rest 
of the NT the use of the plural predominates (54 
out of 86 instances). In Rev. the word occurs with 
great frequency (26 times). In every case it is 
used in the plural, and, except in two places, in the 
intensive formula els rods alévas rôv aluywy—a form 
which is never found in the Gospels or Acts. ald» 
is variously translated as ‘age,’ for ever,’ world, 
‘course,’ ‘eternal.’ It expresses a time-concept, 
and under all uses of the word that concept remains 
in a more or less definite degree. 

1. It expresses the idea of long or indefinite past 
time, dx’ aidvos, ‘since the world began’ (EV; Lk 1”, 
Ac 37 15'8; cf. cpio, Gn 64, Is 64“, ex rob aldvos, Jn 
952). In these instances, the phrases express what 
we mean when, speaking generally and indefinitely 
of time past, we say ‘from of old’ or ‘from the 
most ancient time.’ 

2. The common classical use of al for ‘ lifetime’ 
is not found in the NT; but there are instances 
where the phrase els rò» aléva seems to have that 
significance ; ¢.g. ‘The servant abideth not in the 
house for life, but the son abideth for life, Jn 8 
(also Mt 21, Jn 138, 1 Co 813). 

3. The phrase els rò alda or rods aldvas is 
frequently found in the NT as a time-concept for 
a period or ‘age’ of indefinite futurity, and may 
be translated ‘for ever.’ Strictly speaking, in 
accordance with the root idea of al, the phrase 
indicates futurity or continuance as A the 
‘age’ lasts to which the matter referred to belongs. 
The use of the intensive form els roù aldvas rv 
alóvw» (Gal 15, Eph 32, He 132, and Rev. passim) 
indicates the effort of Christian faith to give 
expression to its larger conception of the ‘ 9 72 as 
extending to the limits of human thought, b 
duplicating and reduplicating the original word. 
The larger vision gave the larger meaning; but it 
cannot be said that the fundamental idea of ‘age,’ 
as an epoch or dispensation with an end, is lost. 
In the Fourth Gospel the phrase is sometimes 
employed as a synonym for eternal life’ (Jn 6°): . 

Pa The B alors: expresses the time-idea as 
consisting of or embracing many ages — ons, 
periods of vast extent—‘ from all ages (RV, Eph 
3°), ‘the ages to come’ (Eph 2’, etc.). Some of these 
‘ages’ are regarded as having come to an end—‘ but 
now once in the end of the world (‘ at the end of the 
ages’ RV) hath he appeared to put away sin’ (He 
9%), The idea of one age succeeding another as 
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under ordered rule is proves for in the suggestive 
title ‘the king eternal’ (EV ‘ the king of the ages’) 
(1 Ti in; ef. 09y dx, Gn 21%). In He 1? through 
whom also he made the worlds’ (ages), and He 11? 
‘the worlds (ages) were made by the word of God,’ 
we have the striking conception of the ‘ "as in- 
cluding all that is manifested in and through them’ 
(Westcott, Com. in loc.). (In Wis 13° there is a curious 
instance of ald» as referring to the actual world, 
For if they were able to know so much that they 
could aim at the world [rox dodo, Tò» alva], how 
did they not sooner find out the Lord thereof?) 

8. There is also attached to the word the signifi- 
cance of ‘age’ as indicating a period or dispensa- 
tion of a definite character—the present order of 
‘world-life’ viewed as a whole and as possessing 
certain moral characteristics. It is unfortunate 
that there is no word in English which exactly 
expresses this meaning. The general translation 
in AV and RV is ‘world,’ though ‘age’ appears 
always in RVm and in the text at He 6°. There is 
undoubtedly at times a close similarity of connota- 
tion between al and xécpuos as indicating a moral 
order. In the Gospel and Epp. of John alwy is 
never used in this sense, but «xósuos is employed 
instead : e.g. ‘ Now is the judgment of this world ; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out’ 
(Jn 12%, also 15” etc.), If any man love the 
world’ (1 Jn 2% etc.). They are almost, if not 
altogether, synonymous in Where is the disputer 
of this world (“age, als)? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world (xéopos) ?’ (1 Co 1%). 
That St. Paul recognized a distinction between 
them is evident from the phrase xarà rò» aiva rob 
xéopou roúrov, which is translated both in AV and 
in RV ‘according to the course of this world’ 
(Eph 2). Plainly aló» describes some quality of 
the xósuos. We have no term to express it exactly, 
but our phrase ‘the spirit of the age’ comes very 
near to what is required. 

6. This ‘ world’ or ‘ age’ as a moral order includes 
the current epoch of the world’s life. It is an 
epoch in which the visible and the transitory have 
vast power over the souls of men, and may become 
the only objects of hope and desire. It is described 
simply as albr, ‘the world’ (Mt 132, Mk 4”), and 
its end is emphatically affirmed (Mt 13%- 4. % 248 
28”). But more frequently it is referred to as in 
contrast to a coming age. It is described as 6 al 
obros, this world’ (Mt 122, Lk 168, Ro 125, 1 Co 
1, etc.); as 6 viv als (1 Ti 67, etc.); as 6 alwy ò 
éveorws, ‘the present. . world’ (Gal 1‘). The 
fature age is described as ò alwy yédX\wy, the world 
to come’ (Mt 1252, He 6°); 6 épxóuevos, the world 
to come’ (Mk 10%, etc.); and as ò alwy éxetvos, that 
world’ (Lk 20"). The present ‘age’ has its God 
(2 Co 4$), its rulers and its wisdom (1 Co 26. §), its 
sons (Lk 16°), its fashion (Ro 1%), and its cares 
(Mt 132). Men may be rich in it (1 Ti 6), and 
love it (2 Ti 4). It is an evil age (Gal 1*), yet it 
is possible to live soberly, righteously, and podly 
in it (Tit 2!*), and it has an end (Mt 13%). In the 
future ‘age’ there is ‘eternal life’ (Mk 10”, Lk 
18”), Those who are counted worthy it . 
marry nor are given in marriage, neither can they 
die any more (Lk 20%). It has powers that 
may oe ‘tasted’ in the present age (He 6°). 

e contrast is regarded as that which is de- 
scribed in Jewish writings as mo ody and „n Doby, 
‘this age’ and ‘the age that is to come.’ These 
are identified with the age before and after the 
coming of the Messiah. There is much uncertainty 
as to the time when this contrast first arose. 
Dalman says that ‘in pre-Christian products of 
Jewish literature there 1s as yet no trace of these 
ideas to be found’ (The Words of Jesus, p. 148). 
It is difficult to believe that a nation which ex- 
pected so much from the advent of the Messiah did 
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not form some idea, at a date before the days of 
Jesus Christ, of the vast changes which would be 
produced when He did come, and look upon the 

e which was so marked as one to be contrasted 
with the age in which they were living. We can- 
not follow Dalman when he says: ‘It is not un- 
likely that in the time of Jesus the idea of the 
future age,” being the product of the schools of 
the scribes, was not yet familiar to those He 
addressed (ib. p. 135). Dalman apparently doubts 
whether Jesus used the term Himself, but says: 
‘The currency of the expressions this age,” the 
future age,” 1s at all events established by the end 
of the first Christian century.’ He makes the 
reservation that for that period the expressions 
characterised the lan e of the learned rather 
than that of the people’ (sd. p. 151). 

7. Among the Gnostics (see GNOSTICISM) the 
Sons were emanations from the Divine. But this 
meaning of the word belongs to a time when the 
Gnostic ideas and terminology were more fully 
developed than in the first century of the Christian 
era. It is enough to quote the opinion of Hort in 
his Juduistic Christianity, ‘There is not the faint- 
est sign that such words as... alu»... have 
any reference [in the NT] to what we call Gnostic 
terms (p. 133, also p. 146). 


LITERATURE —G. Dalman, The Words 


Jesus, A 
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Westcott, Com. on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in locis; F. Ren- 
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JOHN REID. 
AFFLIOTION.— See SUFFERING. 


AGABUS (“Ayafos, a word of uncertain deriva- 
tion).—The bearer of this name is mentioned on 
two separate occasions in the Acts (117 211-11). 
and also by Eusebius (HE ii. 3). He is described 
as a prophet who resided in Jerusalem, and we 
find him in A.D. 44 at Antioch, where he predicted 
that a great famine (g. v.) would take place ‘over 
all the world,’ i. e. over all the Roman Empire. 
The immediate effect of this prediction was to call 
forth the liberality of the Christians of Antioch 
and lead them to send help to the poor brethren 
of Judæa (Ac 11%). The writer of the Acts tells 
us that this famine took place in, the reign of 
Claudius. Roman historians 1 15 of wide-spread 
and repeated famincs in this reign (Sueton. 
Claudius, xviii.; Dion Cass. Ix.; Tac. Ann. xii. 
43), and Josephus testifies to the severity of the 
famine in Palestine and refers to measures adopted 
for its relief (Ant. III. xv. 3, XX. ii. 5, v. 2). 
Though Syria and the East may have suffered 
most on this occasion, the whole Empire could not 
fail to be more or less affected, and it is hyper- 
critical to accuse the author of the Acts of 
‘unhistorical A ' for speaking of a 
famine ‘over all the world,’ as is done by Schiirer 
(GJV* i. [1901] 543, 567; ef. Ramsay, St. Paul, 
1895, p. 48 f., and Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?, 
1898, p. 251 f.). 

Again in A.D. 59 we hear of Agabus at Cæsarea, 
where he met St. Paul on his return from his 
third 1 journey. Taking the Apostle’s 
girdle, he bound his own hands and feet, and in 
the symbolic manner of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets predicted that so the Jews would bind 
the owner of the girdle and hand him over to the 
Gentiles (Ac 211-11). The prophecy failed to move 
St. Paul from his resolve. ere is no means of 
ascertaining whether Agabus was a prophet in the 
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higher NT sense—a preacher or forth-teller of the 

ord; or whether he was merely a successful 
soothsayer. It is difficult to see what good end 
could be served by the second of his recorded 
predictions. Tradition makes him one of the 

seventy’ and a martyr at Antioch. 
W. F. Boyp. 

AGE.—The general significance of ‘age’ is a 
period of time, or a measure of life. Specially, it 
expresses the idea of advancement in life, or of 
oldness. Several Greek words are employed in 
NT for ‘age.’ (I) ald» (see KON). (2) yeved, ‘a 
generation, 3 measured as extending from 
30 to 33 years. In Eph 3 1 RV rightly puts 
‘generations’ for ‘ages.’ (3) réA\eos, ‘full-grown’ 
or perfect. In He 5'4 for AV ‘to them that are 
of full age’ the RV substitutes ‘fullgrown’ in the 
text, and ‘perfect’ in the margin (cf. 1 Co 2, 
where the RV has perfect in the text, and full - 
grown’ in the margin). (4) xia is the most 
exact Greek term for ‘age,’ and especially for full 
age as applied to human life. It includes also the 
ideas of maturity or fitness, and of stature, as 
when a person has attained to full development of 
growth. In Eph 4% ‘the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ’ (EV) is somewhat difti- 
cult to interpret. The phrase is co-ordinate with 
the words ‘a perfect (or fullgrown, réAeos) man,’ 
which precede it in the text. Both phrases 
describe the ultimate height of spiritual develop- 
ment which the Church as the body of Christ is to 
reach, The latter phrase explains what the former 
implies. The general line of interpretation is that 
the whole Church as the body of Christ is to grow 
into ‘a fullgrown or perfect man,’ and the standard 
or height of the perfect man is the stature of Christ 
in His fullness (see Comm. of Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott, 
in loc.; Field, Notes on the Tr. of the NT, 1899, 2 
6; Expositor, 7th ser., ii. [1906] 441 ff.). In Gal 17, 
where the compound cu Mr is used, the word 
has its primary meaning of ‘age’ (= equals in 
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The question of age was of im 
fitness for holding office in the Church (see NOVICE). 
In later times the canonical age varied, but in 
general it was fixed at thirty (see Cathol. Encyc. 
art. Age’). It was also considered in relation to 
the dispensing of the charity of the Church, at 
least in the case of widows. In 1 Ti 5° it is said : 
Let none be enrolled as a widow under threescore 
years old.’ The question naturally arises, Were 
only widows of advanced years eligible for assist- 
ance? It is possible that younger widows might 
be in greater need of help. Because of this it is 
uppoa by some (Schleiermacher, ete.) that the 
reference is to an order of deaconesses—a supposi- 
tion that becomes an argument for a late and un- 
Pauline date for the Epistle. Others think that 
the reference is to an order of widows who had 
duties which somewhat resembled those of the 

resbyters (Huther, Ellicott, Alford). De Wette 

lieves that probably there were women who 
vowed themselves to perpetual widowhood, and 
performed certain functions in the Church; but 
evidences of such an order belong to a later date in 
the Church’s history. On the whole, and especially 
if the Epistle belongs to an early date, it is best to 
regard the instruction as a direction about widows 
who were entirely dependent on the charity of the 
Church. Younger widows would receive help 
according to their need, but were not enrolled like 
the older widows as regular recipients of the 
Church’s charity. The age limit for an old age 
pension is not a new idea. It is impossible to 
determine if the widows who were enrolled were 
bound to give some service in return for the 
assistance which they received. The probability 
is that they were not, assuming, of course, the early 
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date of the Epistle (see H. R. Reynolds, in Expos., 
lst ser., iii. [1880] 382-390; HDB, art. ‘ Widows’). 

The dispensing of charity to widows was a great 
and grave problem in the early Church. The rule 
about enrolment only when the threescore years had 
been reached was evidently intended to restrict 
the number of those who were entitled to receive 
regular help. Nestle calls attention to ‘the 
punning observation in the Didascalia (=Const. 
Apost. iii. 6) about itinerant widows who were so 
ready to receive that they were not so much xijpa. 


75 > (Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
East, p. 109, note). The pun may be rendered in 
English as not so much ‘‘ widows” as ‘‘ wallets.”’ 


In 1 Ti 51 and 1 P 5 ‘elders’ 5 has 
the primitive signification of men of advanced 
age.’ Cf. also the following article. 
JOHN REID. 

AGED.—In Philem? the writer speaks of himself 
as Tladdos xpeoBirns (AV and RV Paul the aged,’ 
RVm ‘am or’). In strictness the transla- 
tion ‘ambassador’ requires mpeoBeurfs, & word 
which does not occur in the NT. The two forms 
may have been confused in transcription or in 
common use. The translation ‘ambassador’ is 
more fitting because Philemon, as father of Archip- 

us, who was old enough to hold some ministry 
in the Church (Col 417, must have been the equal, 
or nearly the equal, of St. Paul in age; and there 
would be little or no ground for an ap 
on considerations of age. It is also to be noticed 
that the phrase ‘ambassador and. . . prisoner of 
Jesus Christ’ is practically 5 in Eph 6”, 
‘an ambassador in bonds.’ Taking the word as 
meaning ‘ambassador,’ the appeal would have in 
it a note of authority. It is not a relevant objec- 
tion to say that St. Paul is beseeching Philemon 
‘for love’s sake’ (v.“). It is the peculiarity of 
the Christian ambassador that he beseeches those 
whom he addresses. Love and authority are com- 
mingled in his mission, as in 2 Co 51 . The 
likelihood of ‘ambassador’ being the right trans- 
lation is strengthened by the fact that here as 
elsewhere (2 Co 5%, Eph 6”) St. Paul uses a verbal 
and not a noun form to express his position as an 
ambassador. See J. B. Lightfoot, Com. on Col. and 
Philemon’, 1879, in loc. ; and cf. art. AMBASSADOR. 


JOHN REID. 
AGRIPPA.—See HEROD. 


AIR.—The apostles, like other Jews of their 
time, regarded the air as a region between earth 
and the higher heavens, inhabited by spirits, 
especially evil spirits. In Eph 2? the air is the 
abode of Satan (see below); in Eph 6" ‘the 
heavenlies’ (ra érovpdya)—a vague phrase used 
also in Eph 1%% 28 3” to denote the heavenly or 
5 sphere, the unseen universe —is where 
the wrestling of the Christian against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness takes place, and is apparent] 
in this case equivalent to ‘this darkness’ (ef. 
Lk 225%, Col 1 ‘power of darkness,’ i. s. tyranny 
of evil). In Rev 127 the war between Michael and 
the dragon is in ‘heaven.’ This can hardly refer 
to the first rebellion of Satan, nor yet can we with 
Bede interpret heaven as the Church; but rather 
the fighting is in the heavens, a struggle of Satan 
to regain his lost place, ended by his final expul- 
sion. As the Incarnation called forth a counter- 
manifestation of diabolic power on earth, so after 
the Ascension the attack is supposed to be carried 
into heaven’ (Swete, Com. in loc.). But the con- 
ception is not unlike that of St. Paul as noted 
above. 

There are several parallels to these passages in 
that class of literature which is thought to be a 

*The Peshitta renders it in heaven,’ except in 612 where it 
significantly has ‘under heaven.’ 
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Christian rehandling of Jewish apo ee writ- 
ings. In the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs 
(g. v.) we read of the aerial spirit Beliar’ (Ben). 3). 
a the Ascension of Isaiah (q.v.) there is described 
an ascent ‘into the firmament,’ where were 
Sammael and his powers, and there was a great 
fight (vii. 9); Christ descends from the lowest 
heaven to the firmament where was continual war- 
fare, and takes the form of the angels of the air 
(x. 20). In the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch the 
apostate angels are suspended in the second heaven 
awaiting the Last Judgment (§ 7; see Thackeray, 
Relation of St. Paul to Contemp. Jewish T ht, 
London, 1900, p. 176f.) These works in their 
present form probably date from the latter part 
of the lst or the inning of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
The ideas seem to have much currency among 
Christians, for we find Athanasius (de Incarn. 25) 
speaking of the devil having fallen from heaven 
and wandering about ‘our lower atmosphere,’ 
‘there bearing rule over his fellow-spirits.. ., 
‘while the Lord came to cast down the devil, and 
clear the air and prepare the way for us up into 
heaven.’ 

The prince of the power of the air (Eph 2?) is 
Satan. That he had authority over the evil spirits 
whose abode is in the air was the general Jewish 
belief, except among the Sadducees. St. Paul 
does not, however, here say ‘powers of the air,’ 
i.e. evil spirits, but the ‘ air-power’ or ‘air-tyranny’ 
(for this meaning of ¢fovcla see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col 13). Satan is the arch-tyrant whose abode is 
in the air. 

LITERATURE.—See art. DEMON. A. J. MACLEAN. 

AKELDAMA (‘Axce\Saudx WH, Axe daν⁰, TR).— 
Akeldama is said to be equivalent to xwplov aluaros 
in Ao 1, and to dypds aluaros in Mt 27°: in that 
case the word represents Aram. x97 dd and the 
final x ih is retained also in the best Vulg. 
text, h) transliterates x (which is only 
rarely so found). It has, therefore, been suggested 
as possible that the second part of the word repre- 
sents Aram. %}=xowuynripory, ‘cemetery,’ which 
accords better with St. tthew’s explanation, 
though not with St. Luke’s. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that we have here an instance 
of the occasional discrepancies and inaccuracies 
which have from an early period crept into the 
text of the NT. It would certainly seem as if the 
explanation of the title ‘field of blood’ given in 
Mt 27° is radically different from that suggested 
in Ac 1, and that the former is more in accord- 
ance with the facts, though still an incorrect trans- 
lation of the Aram. title, while it is probable that 
the whole section vv. ° (with or without v.“) of 
the latter passage is not part of St. Peter’s h, 
but a comment or gloss either by the author of 
the book (St. Luke) 1 f or even by some later 
editor or transcriber, who has incorporated a less 
trustworthy tradition in the text. 

The site of Akeldama is the modern Hakk ed- 
Dumm, on the south side of the Valley of Hinnom. 
See, further, art. . v. in HDB and DCG. 

C. L. FELTOE. 

ALEXANDER (Alp, ‘helper of men’).— 
This name is found in the NT in five different 
connexions, and possibly designates as many 
different individuals. 

4. The son of Simon of Cyrene, who bore the 
cross to Calvary (Mk 15%), and the brother of 
Rufus. In all probability Alexander and his brother 
were well-known and honoured men in the Church 
of Rome (cf. Ro 160 and art. RUFUS), to which 
the Gos of Mark was addressed, as St. Mark 
identifies the father by a reference to the sons. 
We may regard the allusion as an interesting in- 
stance of the sons being blessed for the father’s sake. 
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2. A leader of the priestly ty in Jerusalem 
at the pene subsequent to the death of Christ. 
After the healing of the impotent man we are told 
that Alexander was 5 at a meeting of the 
Jewish authorities along with Annas, Caiaphas, 
and John, and ‘as many as were of the kindred of 
the high priest’ (Ac 4°). It is probable, though 
not quite certain, that this indicates that Alex- 
ander belonged to the high-priestly class; and it is 
impossible to identify him with Alexander the 
‘alabarch of Alexandria and brother of Philo. 

3. A leading member of the Jewish community 
at Ephesus (Ac 19), who was put forward by the 
Jews at the time of the Ephesian riot to clear 
themselves of any complicity with St. Paul or his 
teaching, but whom the mob refused to hear. He 
may have been one of the ‘craftsmen,’ though on 
the whole it is unlikely that a Jew would have 
any connexion with the production of the symbols 
of idolatry. There are, however, slight variations 
in the MSS of Ac 19°, and different views have 
been taken with regard to Alexander and the in- 
tention of the Jews. Meyer holds that Alexander 
was a Jewish Christian who was put forward 
maliciously by the Jews in the hope that he might 
be sacrificed (cf. Com. in loco). The omission of 
rig, ‘a certain,’ before his name has been regarded 
as an indication that Alexander was a well-known 
man in coe at the time. 

4. A Christian convert and teacher, who along 
with Hymeneus (g. v.) and others apostatized from 
the faith, and was excommunicated by the Apostle 
Paul (1 Ti 19. 

§. Alexander the coppersmith, who did St. Paul 
much evil and whom the Apostle desires to be 
rewarded according to his works (2 Ti 414-25). This 
Alexander has been identified with both 3 and 4. 
We are able to gather certain facta regarding him 
which would seem to connect him with 3.—(1) His 
trade was that of a smith (see COPPERSMITH), a 
worker in metal, originally brass, but subsequent] 
any other metal, which might associate him wit 
the craftsmen of Ephesus. (2) The statement re- 
garding him was addressed to Timothy, who was 
settled in Ephesus. On the other hand, we are 
told that Alexander greatly withstood St. Paul’s 
words—a reference which seems to indicate a bitter 
personal hostility between the two men, as well as 
controversial disputes on matters of doctrine which 
might rather connect him with 4, the associate of 
Hymenæus. It is possible that 3, 4, and 5 may 
be the same person, but Alexander was a very 
common name, and the data are insufficient to 
allow of any certain identification. Those who 
hold the Epistles to Timothy to be non-Pauline 

the statement in Ac 19 as the basis of the 
references in the Epistles, but the only thing in 
common is the name, while there is no indication in 
Acts that Alexander had any personal connexion 
with St. Paul. 


Lirzratorsr.—R. J. Knowling, EGT, Acta, 1900; Comm. of 
Meyor, Zeller, Holtzmann ; W. amsay, St. Paul, 1895, 
p. 270; artt. in HDB and Ebi. W. F. Boyp. 


ALEXANDRIA (‘Adetdvdpia).—The city of Alex- 
edia almost realized pe the Create oram 
of ‘a city surpassing anythi reviously exist- 
ing’ (Plutarch, Alez. xxvi.). aned by Dino- 
crates under the king’s supervision, and built on a 
neck of land two miles wide interposed between 
the Mediterranean Sea and Lake Mareotis ( Mariut), 
about 14 miles from the Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, it became successively the capital of Hellenic, 
Roman, and Christian Egypt, ‘the greatest mart 
in the world’ (a roy ¿urópior ris olxounévns, Strabo, 
XVII. i. 13), and next to Rome the most splendid 
ayoa the Empire. About 4 miles long from E. 
to W., nearly a mile wide, and about 15 miles in 
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circumference, it was quartered—like so many of 
the Hellenic cities of the period—by two colon- 
naded thoroughfares crossing each other at a great 
central square, terminating in the four principal 
gates, and determining the line of the other streets, 
so that the whole city was laid out in parallelo- 
grams. The three regions into which it was divided 
the Regio Judœorum, Brucheium, and Rhacbtis 
—corresponded generally with the three classes of 
the population—Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians— 
while ee ce of nearly all other nations 
commingled in its streets (Dio mags bo Orat. 32). 
Diodorus Siculus, who visited it about 58 B.C., 
estimates (xvii. 52) its free citizens at 300,000, and 
it probably had at least an equal number of slaves. 


Its fine air,’ says Strabo, is worthy of remark: this results 
from the city being on two sides surrounded by water, and 
from the favourable effects of the rise of the Nile,’ one canal 
joining the t river to the lake, and another the lake to the 
sea. ‘The Nile, being full, fills the lake also, and leaves no 
marshy matter which is likely to cause exhalations’ (XVIL i. 7). 


The name of the city does not occur in the NT, 
but ‘ Alexandrian,’ as noun and adj. (’AXetavdpeds, 
' Aħeġavðpıvós), is found 4 times in Acts. There 
was a synagogue of Alexandrians in Jerusalem 
(6°), fanatical defenders of the Mosaic faith, roused 
to indignation by the heresies of Stephen. Apollos 
was ‘an Alexandrian by race, a learned man (å»ħp 
Adéycos; AV and RVm, ‘eloquent’), mighty in the 
sopta (18%). In one Alexandrian ship St. 
Paul was wrecked at Melita (27°), and in another 
he continued his voyage to Puteoli (28"). Here 
are references to the three most striking aspects of 
the life of Alexandria—her religion, culture, and 
commerce. We invert the order. 

1. Commerce.— Alexandria was built on a site 
uniquely adapted for maritime trade. Served on 
her northern side by the Great Harbour and the 
Haven of Happy Return“ (efvocros), which were 
formed by a mole seven stadia in length—the Hepta- 
stadium—flung across to the island of Pharos, f and 
on her southern side by the wharves of Mareotis, 
Alexandria entered into the heritage of both Tyre 
and Carthage, and drew to herself the commerce 
of three continents. Under the Ptolemys Egypt 
largely took the place of the lands around the 
Euxine as a grain-producing country, and ‘corn in 
Egypt’ became as proverbial as it had been in the 
days of the Pharaohs. 

‘The corn which was sent from thence to Italy was con- 
veyed in ships of very t size. From the dimensions piren 
of one of them by Lucian, they appear to have been quite as 
large as the largest class of merchant ships of modern times’ 
(Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Pauls, 1880, p. 71 f.). 

The cruisers and coasters of Alexandria traded 
with every part of the Mediterranean, and it was 
an ordinary occurrence to find vessels bound for 
Italy in the harbours of Myra and Malta (Ac 276 
28"). Seneca gives a vivid picture of the arrival 
of the Alexandrian fleet of merchantmen at Puteoli 
(Ep. 77). The trade which came to Lake Mareotis 
from the Nile and the Red Sea was equally im- 
portant. 

$ fleets,’ says Strabo (xvn. i. 13), are tched as 
far as and the extremities of Ethiopia, from which places 
the most valuable freights are brought to Egypt, and are thence 
55 to other places, so that a double amount of custom is 
collected, arising from imports on the one hand, and from ex- 
ports on the other.’ 

2. Culture.—It was the great ambition of the 
Ptolemys to make their capital not only the com- 
mercial but the intellectual centre of the world. 
Alexandria really succeeded in winning for herself 
the crown of science, and was for centuries the 
foster-mother of an international Hellenic culture. 


Its inner basin, Tibotos, greatly enlarged, forms the modern 


t On the eastern point of the island was the famous Light- 
house, one of the ‘Seven Wonders’ of the world. 
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The pronn of her devotion to letters were seen in 
the Brucheium, or central quarter of the city, which 
contained not only the mausoleum * of Alexander, 
the palaces of the Egyptian kings, the Temple of 
Poseidon, and, at a later date, the Cæsarium t in 
which divine honours were paid to the Roman 
emperors, but the Museum, which in many wa 
resembled a modern university, with lecture halls 
and State-paid professors, and the Lib „ in 
which were accumulated the books of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, and India, to the number (according to 
Josephus, Ant. XII. ii. 1) of more than a 
million. In this home of endowed research the 
exact sciences flourished ; Alexandria had on her 
roll of fame the names of Euclid in geometry, 
Hipparchus in astronomy, Eratosthenes in geo- 
phy; and her physicians were the most cele- 
rated in the world. For literature her savants 
did a noble work in collecting, revising, and classify- 
ing the records of the past. On the whole, how- 
ever, her literary school was imitative rather than 
creative ; her poets trusted more to learning than 
to imagination, and the muses rarely visited the 
Museum. The artificial atmosphere of literary 
criticism, which was the breath of life to gram: 
marians, philologists, and dialecticians, chilled 
rather than fostered original genius. Alexandria’s 
most brilliant scholars, detached from the realities 
of life, immured in academic cloisters, were con- 
noisseurs, not writers, of classics. 

In the Roman numerous and ble labours of 
erudition, partioularly philological and 1 from 
the circle of the savants of the 
themselves, like the Parisians ‘‘of the Institute”; but... it 
was here very clearly apparent that the main matter was not 
pensions and rewards, but the contact. . of t political 
and great ecientific work (Mommsen, Provinces’, ii. 271 f.). 

3. Religion. — While the eclecticism of Alex- 
andrian religion was represented in its pagan 
aspect by the cultus of the Serapeum, the most 
famous of the city’s temples, in which the attempt 
was made to blend the creeds of Greece and Egypt, 
the grafting of Judaism on Hellenism flowered into 
a system which had far more influence upon the 
permanent ponent of the world. The migration 
of the Jews to t, which began at the time of 
the downfall of Jerusalem (Jer 42), increased 
rapidly under the Ptolemys, who welcomed them 
as colonists, giving them equal civic rights with 
the Macedonians and Greeks—rights which both 
Julius Cæsar and Augustus contirmed to them. 
Occupying their own quarter of the city —the 
north-eastern—and forming, under their ethnarch 
or ‘alabarch,’ a community within a community, 
they were yet profoundly influenced by their en- 
vironment, and developed not only a genius for trade 
but a passion for learning. In the beginning of 
our era they amounted to an eighth part of the 
population, and nowhere else was the scattered 
race so wealthy, so cultured, or so influential. 
Alexandria became the greatest of Jewish cities, 
the centre of Semitism as well as of Hellenism (g. v.). 
Naturalized in a foreign city and inevitably breath- 
ing its spirit, the Jews showed themselves at once 
pliant and stubborn. Glorying in the retention of 
their monotheistic faith, they yet dropped their 
sacred Hebrew language. Their Scriptures, trans- 
lated into Greek ft for their own use, came into the 
hands of their Hellenic neighbours, who gave them 


* Near the centre of the city, perhaps represented by the 
present mosque Nebi Daniel. 

t Near it were ‘Cleopatra’s Needles,’ one of which is now in 
London, and the other in New York. 

t The legend of the componen of the Sept t, contained 
in the Letter of Aristeas, robably based on facts. The ini- 


Museum,” as they entitled 


tiative seems to have been taken by lemy ee who 
doubtless wished to promote the use of Greek amo e Jewish 
population of the city. The Law was transla in the 3rd 


cent. B. C., the Prophets (probably) in the 2nd, and most of the 
ings’ in the lst, while Ecclesiastes and Daniel were not 
ted till the 2nd cent. A. . 
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in exchange the classics of Athens. Alexandria 
thus became the meeting-place of Eastern and 
Western ideals. Both races were sensitive to im- 
pressions: while the Jews felt the subtle influence 
of a rich civilization and a lofty philosophy, the 
Greeks were attracted by a strange note of assur- 
ance regarding God. In an eclectic age and city, 
the endeavour was consequently made to harmonize 
the religion of Moses with that of Plato. Mommsen 
remarks that they were the clearest heads and the 
most gifted thinkers who sought admission either 
as Hellenes into the Jewish, or as Jews into the 
Hellenic, system (Provinces“, ii. 167). With perfect 
sincerity, if by faulty exegesis, the Jewish men of 
culture made their Scriptures yield up the doctrines 
of the Academy and the Stoa. The literary ex- 
ponent of this spiritual rapprochement is Philo (g. v.), 
who probably did little more than give expression 
to the current opinions of his coun en in the 


time of our Lord. While not a little of his Neo- 
Judaism must, on account of his persistent allegor- 
izing, be regarded as udo-Judaism, he had the 


supreme merit of combining the highest Eastern 
with the highest Western view of the universe ; of 
identifying the Hebrew ‘wisdom’ with the Greek 
‘reason’; of developing Plato’s conception of the 
world as the beton -yevynrdy, the elxd rol rayro8, the 
poroyerhs (the Divine Child, the Image of its Maker, 
the Only-begotten) into that of the xósuos vonrés or 
Aéyos, which is the Invisible God's xpwréyoros or 
axpwréroxos, His dwatyacua or yapaxr#p; and of thus 
facilitating that fusion of Helloniam and Hebraism 
out of which so much Christian theology has 
sprung. Alexandrian thought provided the cate- 
gories—in themselves cold and speculative—into 
which Christianity, as represented by the writers 
of Colossians, Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel, 
ured the warm life-blood of a historic and 
umane faith. And if the Alexandrian exegetical 
method was often unscientific—as when it made 
Moses identify Abraham with understanding, 
Sarah with virtue, Noah with righteousness, the 
four streams of Paradise with the four cardinal 
virtues—yet the writer of Hebrews could scarcely 
have built a bridge between Judaism and Christi- 
anity unless he had been trained in a school which 
taught its ae to pass from symbols to ultimate 
realities. Apollos (g. v.), the learned and eloquent 
(AG, Suvrards ér rais pas), was a true Alex- 
andrian, not impossibly ‘of the Museum’; and 
Luther was happily inspired in . that he 
may have been the writer who used the Hebrew- 
Hellenic theology of Egypt to interpret the manger 
of Bethlehem. also the following article. 


LirEratTuRE.—Art. ‘ Alexandria in HDB, SDB, EBi, and in 
Pauly-Wissowa; H. mlepert Zur Topog. des alten Alex- 
andria, Berlin, 1872; J. P. Mahaffy, Alexanders Empire, 
London, 1888, and The Silver Age of k World, do. 
1906; T. Mommsen, Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2, 2 vols., do. 1909; J. 


Drummond, Philo-Judaus, 2 vols., do. 1888; cf. also 
W. M. Ramsay's art. Roads and Travel (in NT)’ in HDB, 
v. 875 fl. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ALEXANDRIANS.—Among the active opponents 
85 15 Stephen . of them that wets 
of the synagogue the synagogue . . . of the 
Alexan rians (Adetasdpéur, Ac 60). 


of a variety of inte tions. Some exegetes (Calvin, Bengel, 
O. Hol ) assume that 8 Cyrenians, 
Al Asiatice residing in Jerusalem all 
worah{ in one Others (Wendt, Zöckler, Sanday, 
Knowling, Winer-Moulton) think that the first three classes of 


one synagogue and the last two another—an idea 
favoured by the rar . . . rev after reves. T. E. groupe 
the Libertines in one of worship, the men of Alexan 
and Cyrene in a second, and thoee of Cilicia and Asia in a third. 
Finally, some scholars (Schiirer, Meyer, Weiss, Hackett) be- 
lieve that each of the five classes ite own distinctive syna- 
e in the holy city. A sy e of the Alexandrians in 
erusalem is mentioned in Jerus. Megilia, 78d, where it is also 
said that there were in all no fewer than 425 synagogues in the 
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city—a statement which Schürer (HJP n. ii. 78) dismisses as an 
insipid Talmudic legend, but which Renan (The Apostles, Eng. 
tr., 113) is disposed to accept as ‘by no means improhable.’ 


The Jews of Alexandria (g. v.) were in a very 
different position from the people of any modern 
Ghetto. They were amongst the most opulent and 
influential citizens. They formed a distinct muni- 
cipal community, and possessed extensive political 
privileges. At the foundation of the city Alexander 
gave them equal rights with the Greeks (&wxe rò 
perokety kara Thy r é icorislas wpds “Er nvas), and 
the Diadochoi permitted them to style themselves 
Macedonians (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 7). Of the five 
quarter (uotpat) of the city, named after the first 

ve letters of the alphabet, two were called 
‘Jewish’ (Iovdaixal Aéyorra: (Philo, in Flac. § 8). 
While one gunta, known as Delta, was entirely 
peopled by Jews (BJ I. xviii. 8), many more of the 
race were scattered over all the other parts (é» rats 
da ob dAl-yoe owopddes [Philo, Loc. cit.), and none 
of them were without their house of prayer (Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 8 20). The special Regio Judeorum 
lay in the N. E. of the city, beyond the promontory 
of Lochias, in the neighbourhood of the royal palace. 
Till the time of Augustus the Jews were presided 
over by an ethnarch, who, according to Strabo 
(quoted by Josephus, Ant. XIV. vii. 2), ‘governs the 
people and administers justice among them, and 
sees that they fulfil their obligations and obey 
orders, just like the archon of an independent city.’ 
tus instituted a council or senate (vepovola), 
which was entrusted with the management of 
Jewish affairs, and over which a certain number 
of 3 prea The reign of Caligula was 
marked by the first rude interruption of the policy 
of toleration. The governor Flaccus issued an 
edict in which he termed the Jews of Alexandria 
‘strangers,’ thus depriving them of the rights of 
citizenship which they had enjoyed for centuries. 
He ordered 38 archons to be scourged in the 
theatre, and turned the Jewish quarters into 
scenes of daily carnage (Philo, in Flac. §§ 6-10). 
But one of the first acts of Claudius was to re-affirm 
the earlier edicts, and Josephus states that in his 
own day (c. A.D. 90) one could still see standing in 
Alexandria ‘the pillar containing the privileges 
which the great Cæsar (Julius) bestowed upon the 
Jews’ (Thy R . . . Ta Stxauspara wepiéxovoar & 
Kaisap 6 uéyas rots "Iovdaloss ESwxev [c. Apion. ii. 4; 
cf. Ant. XIV. x. 1]). Some Alexandrian Jews held 
„ positions as ministers of the Ptolemys, 
and others were in the service of the Roman 
Emperors (c. Apion. ii. 5). Philo's brother Alex- 
ander and others filled the office of alabarch (see 
Schürer, HJP I. ii. 280). 

For a time the Alexandrians’ were doubtless 
bilingual, but ultimately they forgot their Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and adopted Greek as the language of 
the home and the synagogue as well as of the 
market. Living in a groat university town, many 
of them became highly educated; the school of 
Philo in ticular assimilated many elements of 
Greek philosophy ; and the Judaism of Egypt was 

y diflerentiated from that of Palestine. 
ven before becoming a Christian, the Alexandrian 
Apollos had doubtless a breadth of sympathy, as 
well as a richness of culture, which could not have 
been attained among the Rabbis of Jerusalem. 
Yet in the great mass of the ‘ Alexandrians,’ as 
throughout the Dispersion generally, the Jewish 
element predominated, and it need occasion no 
surprise that those of them who chose to reside in 
the Holy tat were as zealous for the Mosaic 
traditions, and as strenuously opposed to innova- 
tions, as any Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
LirzraTurs.—See list appended to preceding article. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
ALIEN.—See STRANGER. 
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ALLEGORY.— The word is derived from the 
Greek dAAryopla, used of a mode of speech which 
implies more than is expressed by the ordinary 
meaning of the language. This method of inter- 
preting literature was practised at an early date 
and among different ples. When ideas of a 
primitive age were no longer tenable, respect for 
the ancient literature which embodied these ideas 
was maintained by disregarding the ordinary im- 
port of the language in favour of a hidden meaning 
more in harmony with contemporary notions. The 
word ‘allegory’ has come to be used more particu- 
larly of a certain t of Scripture interpretation 
12205 current in both Jewish and Christian circles. 

ts fundamental characteristic is the distinction 
between the apparent meaning of Scripture and a 
hidden meaning to be discovered by the skill of the 
interpreter. In allegory proper, when distinguished 
from metaphor, parable, type, etc., the veiled 
meaning is the more important, if not indeed the 
only true one, and is supposed to have been 


primary in the intention of the writer, or of God who 
inspired the writer. Jewish interpreters, particu- 
larly in the Diaspora, employed this means of 


making the OT acceptable to Gentiles. They 
aimed especially at showing that the Jews’ sacred 
books, when proper interpreted, contained all 
the wisdom of Greek ee hy. This interest 
flourished chiefly in Alexandria, and found its 
foremost representative in Philo Gy ), who wrote 
early in the Ist cent. A.D. His Allegories of the 
Sacred Laws is one of his chief works, though all 
his writings are dominated by this method of 
interpretation. Similarly Josephus (g. v.), a half- 
century or so later, says that Moses taught many 
things under a decent allegory’ (Ant. Proœm. 4). 
Allegory was used freely also by Palestinian inter- 
reters, though less for apologetic than for homi- 
etic purposes: They were less ready than Philo to 
abandon the primary meaning of Scripture, but 
they freely employed allegorical devices, particu- 
larly in the Haggadic midrashtm. 
hen Christians in the Apostolic Age began to 

interpret Scripture, it was inevitable that they 
should follow the allegorical tendencies so prevalent 
at the time. Yet the use of this method is far less 
common in the NT than in some later Christian 
literature, e.g. the Epistle of Barnabas (g.v. ). St. 
Paul claims to be allegorizing when he finds the two 
covenants not only prefi „but the validity of his 
idea of two covenants proved, in thes of Hagar 
(g. v.) and Sarah (Gal 49. Allagorical colouring 
is also discernible in his reference to the muzzlin 
of the ox (1 Co 9), the following rock (10*), an 
the veil of Moses (2 Co 3%). The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is especially rich in these features, which 
are much more Alexandrian in type than the 
writings of St. Paul (e.g. 8. 9% 10! 11˙˙ 192%), 
Certain Gospel es also show allegorical traits, 
where in some instances the allegorical element 
may have come from the framers of tradition in 
the Apostolic Age (e.g. Mk 4 = Mt 13'8-%—Lk 
Su-is; Mk 12114 Mt 215-6 Lk 2010, Mt 1324-30. 36-43, 
In 101-16 151-5). 

LITBRATURE.—See list appended to art. INTERPRETATION. 


S. J. CASE. 
ALMIGHTY.—See Gop. 


ILIS.— The duty of kindliness to and provision 
for the poor is constantly taught in the OT; 
in the later Jewish literature, and especially in 
Sirach and Tobit, it is even more emphatically 
asserted. It is clear that our Lord and the Apos- 
tolic Church taught this as a religious obligation 
with equal force. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
almsgiving is assumed to be one of the duties of 
the religious life (e.g. Mt 61-4), and in several places 
the principle is expressed directly. Our Lord says 
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to the rich young ruler, ‘Sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven (Mk 107); in the parable of the Judg- 
ment, the place of men is decided on the ground 


that they have or have not helped and relieved the 
Lord's brethren (Mt 2548), and in St. Luke our 
Lord is reported as saying: ‘Sell that ye have, 
and give alms; make for yourselves purses which 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not’ (Lk 129). 

We find the same principles assumed in the 
literature of the Apostolic Church. In the Acts 
we read of the Church of Jerusalem: All that 
believed were together, and had all things common ; 
and they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man had 
need (Ac 244; cf, 4% 3 35), What relation this 
may have to the community of goods is considered 
elsewhere (see art. COMMUNITY OF GOODS); but it 
is at least clear that the Church in Jerusalem 
recognized the paramount obligation of the main- 
tenance of the poor brethren, and it is worthy of 
notice that the first officers of the Christian com- 
munity of whose appointment we have direct 
mention are the Seven who were appointed to 
carry out the ministrations of the Church to the 

r widows of the community (Ac 6109. 

In the letters of St. Paul we have frequent refer- 
ences to the obligation of helping the r (e.g. 
Ro 12!3, Eph 4%, 1 Ti 68), and in certain letters we 
find him specially occupied with the collections 
which were being made for the poor Christians in 
Jerusalem (Gal 2”, Ro 15% W, 1 Co 16! 3, 2 Co 8 
and 9). The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of such deeds of charity as being sacrifices 
Well plcaning to God (He 1316). It is in the First 
Epistle of St. John, however, that the principle of 
the responsibility of Christian men for the main- 
tenance of their brethren is most e 
expressed: Whoso hath this world’s goods, an 
beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him ?’ (1 Jn 317), For St. John the notion 
that any man can love God without loving his 
brother is a falsehood (1 Jn 4*). 

The Christian literature of the end of the lst 
cent. carries on the same principles. The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve T 8 (iv. 8) says: ‘Thou 
shalt not turn away from him that is in need, but 
shalt share all things with thy brother, and shalv 
not say that they are thine own: for if ye are 
sharers in that which is immortal, how much more 
in those things which are mortal.’ The Epistle 
of Barnabas contains almost exactly the same 
phrases. We have thus in the NT and the sub- 
apostolic literature the clearest enunciation of the 
principle whose effect and practical ee 
we have to study in the history of the Early 
Church and of Christian civilization. There can 
be no doubt that our Lord and the writers of the 
NT looked upon the maintenance of the poor as a 
primary obligation of the Christian life. 

Art. ‘Almsgiving’ in HDB; ‘Alms’ 

and Smitha DB? ; ‘Obarity” Alna Christian) in BRE’ 
G. Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1888; A. Harnack i . 
London, 1908, i. 147; A. F. W. ngram nners of the 
Christian Faith, London, 1899; W. C. E. ounsels 
of Faith and Practice, do. 1804; B. F. Westcott, The Incar- 
nation and Common Life, do. 1893; J. L. Davies, Social 
Questions, do. 1886. . J. CARLYLE. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA.—These are the first and 
last letters of the Gr. alphabet ; cf. Heb. ‘Aleph to 
Tau’; Eng. ‘A to Z?’ The title is applied to God 
the Father in Rev 18 216, and to Christ in Rev 22" 
(cf. 28). The ancient Heb. name for God, m7, has 
been very variously derived, but its most probable 
meaning is the Eternal’ One—‘I am that I am’ 
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(Ex 3"). This idea of the Deity, further emphasized 
in Is 414 43" 446, is expressed in the language of the 
Apocalypse by the Greek phrase ‘A and Q,’ which 
corresponds to a common Heb. expression ‘Aleph 
to Tau,’ of which the Talmud and other Rabbinic 
writings furnish many examples. R. H. Charles 
adduces similar phrases in Latin (Martial, v. 26) 
and Greek (Theodoret, HE iv. 8) to express com- 
pete ita) = believe in a marti 
origi or the pocalypse, its presence there 
oil anso no surprise, and G application to Christ 
will constitute an instance of the Christian re- 
modelling which that book has undergone. More- 
over, Jewish writers (e.g. Kohler) have given 
another explanation of its use as a title for God, 
calling it the hellenized form of a well-known 
saying, The Seal of God is Emeth (ron truth’), 
a word containing first, middle, and last letters of 
the Heb. alphabet (cf. Gen. Rab. Ixxxi.; Jerus. 
Sanh. i. 18a; Sanh. 64a; Yoma 696). Josephus 
(e. Apion.) probably refers to this saying (cf. also 
Dn 10% ng 3y, the writing of truth’). Similar 
is the use of Justin (Address to Greeks, xxv.). 
Whatever may be the origin of the phrase, its 
chief significance for Christians lies in its constant 
application to Christ, of which this e in the 
Apocalypse supplies the first of countless instances. 
Charles and Miiller agree that Patristic comment- 
ators invariably referred all these ponge to the 
Son, and in so doing they plainly claimed the 
Divine privilege of eternity for the Person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and established the claim set 
forth in the later creeds that ‘the Word of God 
was equal with God.’ 

Not only was this the universal opinion of the 
earliest commentators, as of the Christian author 
or editor of the Apocalypse; it was an opinion 
deeply rooted in the convictions of the Christian 
congregations. We hear of no attempt to dispute 
it; and, relying on this as an established fact, the 
Gnostic teachers sought to deduce by various means 
and numerical quibbles the essential identity 
of all the Persons of the Trinity (cf. Iren. adv. 
Her. 1. xiv. 6, xv. 1). Among others, Tertullian 
(Monog. v.), Cyprian (Testimon. ii. 1, 6), Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. iv. 25, vi. 16), Ambrose (Eæp. in septem 
Vis. i. 8), emphasized this view of the matter; and, 
before the last persecution of Diocletian was over, 
many inscriptions had been put up on tombstones, 
walls of catacombs, etc., in which these two letters 
stood for the name of Christ. At a subsequent 
P the practice became universal all over the 

hristian world, and countless examples are still 
extant to prove the general popularity of this 
custom. 

In most cases the letters are accompanied by 
other symbols and titles of the Master, e.g. 


; in a few examples they stand alone as a 


reverent way of representing the presence of the 
Redeemer. Most numerous in the period from 
A.D. 300-500, they decline in number and import- 
ance during the early Middle Ages, and are rare, at 
least in the West, after the 7th and 8th centuries. 
It is significant to note that in none of those 
hundreds of examples do the letters (often rudely 
scrawled by poor peasants) refer to any one but 
Jesus Christ. It is hard to conceive of any fact 
more suited to emphasize the deep-rooted belief of 
the early Christians in the true Divinity of their 
Lord and Master, who had created the world, 
existed from the beginning, and was still alive and 
ready to succour His faithful followers. 
Lirgnatcee.—R. H. Charles, art. in HDB; B. W. Bacon 
art. in DCG; K. Kohler, art. in JE; W. Müller in PRES 
full account of extant inscriptions); C. Schoettgen, Hor. Heb., 
ipzig, 1733. L. St. ALBAN WELLS. 


ALTAR.—In the NT, as in the LXX, the usual 
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term for ‘altar’ is @vcvacrijpcov—a word otherwise 
confined to Philo, Josephus, and ecclesiastical 
writers—while Bwyds, as contrasted with a Jewish 
place of sacrifice, is a heathen altar. The most 
striking example of the antithesis is found in 1 Mac 
15-5", Antiochus Epiphanes erected a small altar 
to Jupiter the abomination of desolation’ (v.“ 
—upon the @voracrfpiov of the temple, and ‘on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month they sacrificed upon 
the idol-altar (Bwuss) which was upon the altar 
of God (@vecacrjpiov).’ The NT contains only a 
single distinct reference to a pagan altar—the 
Bwuós which St. Paul observed in Athens bearing 
the inscription ’"Ayrwory Ge (Ac 17%). 

1. The altar on which sacrifices were presented 
to God was indispensable to OT religion. Alike in 
the simple cultus of patriarchal times and the ela- 
borate ritual of fully developed Judaism, its posi- 
tion was central. The altar was the place of 
meeting between God and man, and the ritual of 
blood—the supposed seat of life—was the essence 
of the offering. Whatever details migi be added, 
the rite of sprinkling or dashing the blood against 
the altar, or allowing it to flow on the ground at 
its base, could never be omitted. The Levitical 
cultus was continued in Jerusalem till the destruc- 
tion of the Temple by the Romans in A.D. 70, and 
the attitude and practice of the early Jewish- 
Christian Church in reference to it form an interest- 
ing and difficult problem. It has been generally 
assumed that, when our Lord instituted the New 
Covenant in His own blood (Mk 14%, Lk 22”), He 
implicitly abrogated the Levitical law, and that, 
when His sacrifice was completed, the disciples 
must at once have perceived that it made every altar 
obsolete. But there is not wanting evidence that 
enlightenment came slowly; that the practice of 
the Jewish-Christian Church was not altered sud- 
denly, but gradually and with not a little misgivi ng. 
Hort observes that ‘respecting the continued ad- 
herence to Jewish observances, nothing is said 
which implies either its present or its absence’ 
(Judaistic Christianity, 42). But there are man 
clear indications that the first Christians remain 
Jews—McGiffert (Apostol. Age, 65) even suggests 
that they were ‘more devout and earnest Jews 
than they had ever been b to worship 
God at the altar in the Temple like all their 
countrymen. They had no desire to be renegades, 
nor was it pomo e to regard them as such. Even 
if they did not maintain and observe the whole 
cultus, yet this did not endanger their allegiance. 
.. . The Christians did not lay themselves open to 
thechargeof violating thelaw’ (Weizsäcker, A postol. 
Age, i. 46). They went up to the Temple at the 
hour of prayer (Ac 3!), which was the hour of sacri- 
fice; they took upon themselves vows, and offered 
sacrifices for release (21. 21); and even St. Paul, 
the champion of spiritual freedom, brought sacri- 
fices (mpos popás) to lay on the altar in the oly City 
(24:7). The inference that the New Covenant left no 
place for any altar or Mosaic sacrifice is first expli- 
citly drawn by the writer of Hebrews (see TEMPLE). 

2. Apart from a passing allusion to the altars 
which were thrown down in Elijah’s time (Ro 11°), 
St. Paul makes two uses of the ducvacrhpov in the 
Temple. (1) In vindicating the right of ministers of 
the gospel to live at the charge of the Christian 
community, he instances the well-known Levitical 
practice : ‘ those who wait upon the altar have their 
portion with (cuppepltovrac) the altar (1 Co 91, part 
of the offering being burnt in the altar fire, and part 
reserved for the priests, to whom the law gives the 
privilege ‘altaris esse socios in dividenda victima’ 
(Beza). Schmiedel (in loc.) thinks that the refer- 
ence may be to priests who serve ‘am Tempel der 
Heiden wie der Juden,’ but probably for St. Paul 
the only 6vecacripiov was the altar on which sacrifice 
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was offered to the God of Israel. (2) In arguing 
against the possibility of partaking of the Eucharist 
and joining in idolatrous festivals, St. Paul ap 

to the ethical significance of sacrifice, regarded not 
as an atonement but as a sacred meal between God 
and man. The altar being His table and the sacri- 
fice His feast, the oe ity of table-communion 
is the pledge of friendship between Him and His 
worshippers. All who join in the sacrifice are par- 
takers with the altar (correo roi @vecacrnplov), one 
might almost say commensals with God. Accord- 
ing to antique ideas, those who eat and drink together 
are by the very act tied to one another by a bond 
of friendship and mutual obligation’ (W. R. Smith, 
Rel. Sem.?, 247). How revolting it is, then, to 
from the altar of God or, by parity of reasoning, 
from the rpareta ro? Kuplov, to the orgies of pagan 
gods, the pd read Saizorlwr. 

3. The writer of Hebrews refers to the old Jewish 
altar and to a new Christian one. (1) Reasoning 
somewhat in the manner of Philo, he notes the 
emergence of a 5 priest from a tribe which 
has glven none of its sons to minister at the altar, 
and on this circumstance bases an ingenious argu- 
ment for the imperfection of the Levitical priest- 
hood, and so of the whole Mosaic system (He 715). 
(2) Against those Christians who occupy themselves 
with (sacrificial) meats the writer says: ‘We have 
an altar, whereof they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle’ (1310). Few sentences have 
given rise to so much misunderstanding. ‘“Exopev 
can only denote Christians, and what is said of them 
must be allegorically intended, for they have no 77 
oxyry Marpeborres, and no Gvotacrypoy in the proper 
sense of the word’ (von Soden). The point which 
the writer seeks to make is that in connexion with 
the great Christian sacrifice there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the feasts of ordinary Jewish (or of 
heathen) sacrifices. Its bros is the sacrifice of the 
Day of Atonement, no part of which was eaten by 
p or worshipper, the mind alone receiving the 

nefit of the offering. So we Christians serve an 
altar from which we obtain a purely spiritual ad- 
vantage. Whether the writer actually visualized 
the Cross of Christ as the altar at which all His 
followers minister, like Aecroupyol in the Tabernacle, 
—as many have supposed—is doubtful. Figurative 
lan must not be unduly pressed. 

e writer of Rev., whose heaven is a replica of 
the earthly Temple and its solemn ritual, sees 
underneath the altar the souls of martyrs—the 
blood poured out as an oblation (ef. Ph 27, 2 Ti 46) 
representing the life or yvxý—and hears them cry- 
ing, like the blood of Abel, for vengeance (Rev 
6˙. 10; cf. En. 225), In 8 and 9% the @varcacripioy is 
not the altar of burnt-offering but that of incense 
(see INCENSE). In 14 the prophet sees an angel 
come out from the altar, the spirit or genius of fire, 
an Iranian conception; and in 167 he personifies 
the altar itself and makes it proclaim the truth and 
justice of God. 
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AMBASSADOR.— Although this word occurs 
twice (2 Co 5® and Eph 6”) in the EV of the NT, 
the corresponding Greek noun (rpesßevrhýs) occurs 
nowhere. Instead, we find the verb rpecBevw, ‘ to 
be an ambassador,’ while the cognate collective 


noun (RV ‘ambassage’) is used in Lk 14 1914, * 
* specBevw and wpegßevrýs were the ed terms in the 
Greek East for the Legato of the Roman pire (Deissmann, 


Light from the Ancient East, 1911, p. 879). 
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In the OT the idea behind the words translated 
‘ambassador’ (generally mal dn) is that of going 
or being sent, and of this the etymological 
equivalent in the NT is not ‘ambassador’ but 
‘apostle’ (dwéderodos, one sent forth’); but both 
the OT terms and the NT dwrécrodos have to be 
understood in the light of use and context rather 


than of derivation. In this way they acquire a 
richer content, of which the chief component ideas 
the d g, in a re- 


are the 5 of a m 

presentative character, with those to whom one is 
sent, and the solemn investiture, before starting 
out, with a delegated authority sufficient for the 
task (cf. Gal 115-27), 

The representative character of ambassadorship 
is emphasized by the repeated úrép, ‘on behalf of,’ 
in 2 5%, with the added ‘as though God were 
intreating by us.’ The same preposition (irép) 
occurs in Eph 6”; thus z pee is never found 
in the NT without it. So also in Lk 14" 19" the 
context shows that the rpecBela is representative. 

There is no very marked difference between 
‘ambassador’ and ‘apostle.’ specBetw, having 
wpéoBus (‘aged’) as its stem, does suggest a certain 
+ pia dignity and gravity, based on the ancient 
idea of the vastly superior wisdom brought by 
ripeness of years. Probably, however, St. Paul 
was not thinking of age at all, for rpecBedw had 
lived a life of its own long enough to be independ- 
ent of its antecedents. His tone of dignity and of 

ride springs not so much from his metaphor as 

irect from his vividly realized relation to God: 
rép is more emphatic than 2 eee. It is in 
ae the same tone that he claims the title 
‘apostle’ (see, e.g., Gal 1}, 1 Co 91 1510; cf. Gal 
1, where his separation to preach’ expresses the 
same thought in yet another form. Nevertheless, 
his is a humble pride, for only has put him 
in his lofty position (cf. 1 Co 15%). Moreover, his 
commission is not to lord it over others, but to 
‘beseech’ them; nay, God Himself only intreats’ 
(2 Co 5”). It is He who seeks arrangements for 
peace’ with men (cf. Lk 14"). On the xpecBurns 
of Philem?’ (AV and RV ‘the aged,’ RVm an am- 
bassador’) see art. AGED. C. H. WATKINS. 


AMEN.—The lack of a common language has 
always been a barrier to the mutual knowledge and 
intercourse of the great nations of mankind, all the 
more that the days when the educated men of 

European nations were wont to converse in 
Latin have long since passed away. To a certain 
extent the gulf has been bridged for men of science 
by a newly-invented vocab of their own, and 
a general use of Latin and Greek names for all the 
objects of their study. In the world of religion 
it still remains a great obstacle to all attempts to 
realize a truly catholic and universal Church. The 
Latin of the Roman Catholic missal, which seems. 
so unintelligible to the mass of the worshippers that 
a sign lan (of ritual) is largely the medium 
by which they follow the services when not ab- 
sorbed in the reading of devotional manuals in 
their own mother tongue, is but a caricature of 
such a general medium of interpretative forms of 
worship. Itis, therefore, a matter of great interest 
to study the use of those few words of ancient 
origin which have taken root in the religious lan- 
guage of so many great Christian nations, and 
have come to convey, in all the services where they 
are used, the same ora similar meaning. Of these, 
perhaps the most familiar are the words ‘Amen’ 
and ‘Hallelujah.’ These old Heb. phrases were 
taken, of course, from the Bible, where, save in 
the case of Luther’s edition and the LXX version. 
of the earlier books of the OT, no attempt has been 
made to replace them by foreign equivalents. 
They have a deep interest for Christians, not 
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merely as a reminder of their essential unity and 

their ancient history, and as a recollection of the 

debt which we owe to a race so often despised, but 

as a reminiscence of the very words which came 

from our Lord’s own mouth, in the days when He 

a sowing the seed of which we are reaping the 
its. 

A brief examination of the history of the word 
‘Amen’ will be sufficient to prove the meaning 
which it had, the way in which it acquired this 
meaning, and the certainty that it was one of the 
very words which fell from the Master and had 
for Him a message of rare and unusual signifi- 
cance. The original use of the word (derived from 
a Heb. root pu, meaning ‘steadfast,’ and a verb, 
‘to prop,’ akin to Heb. ngg, ‘truth,’ Assyr. emenũ, 
‘foundation,’ and Eth. amena, ‘trust’ [Arab. ami- 
nun =‘ secure ) was intended to express certainty. 
In the mouth of Benaiah (1 K 1%) and Jeremiah 
(Jer 286) it appears as first word in the sentence, 
as a strong form of assent to a previous statement. 
It was not till after the Exile that it assumed its 
far commoner place as the answer, or almost the re- 
frain in chorus, to the words of a previous speaker, 
and as such took its natural position at the close 
of the five divisions of the Psalms. It is uncertain 
how far this formed part of the people’s response 
in the ritual of the Temple, but it is certain that 
it acquired a fixed place in the services of the syna- 
gogues, where it still forms a common response of 
the congregation. This was sometimes altered 
later, in o ition to the Christian practice, and 
God Faithful King’ was used instead. The ob- 
ject of this use of ‘ en’ was, in Massie’s words, 
‘to adopt as one’s own what has just been said’ 
(HDB i. 80), and it thus finds a fitting place in the 
mouth of the people to whom Nehemiah promul- 
gated his laws (Neh 5%). To express emphasis, 
in accordance with Hebrew practice the word was 
often doubled, as in the solemn oath of Nu 52 (cf. 
Neh 8°). This was further modified by the inser- 
tion of ‘and’ in the first three divisions of the 
Psalter. ‘Amen’ later became the last word of 
the first speaker, either as simple subscription—as 
such it stands appended to of the Psalms 
(41, 72, 89), and in many NT Epistles, after both 
doxologies (15 times) and benedictions (6 times in 
RV)—or as the last word of a prayer (RV only 
in Prayer of Manasses; but 2 others in Vulgate, 
viz. Neh 13%, To 13). In two old MSS of Tobit 
(end), as in some later MSS of the NT, it appears by 
itself without a doxology. The later Jews were 
accustomed to use ‘Amen’ frequently in their 
homes (e.g. after grace before meals, etc.), and laid 
down precise rules for the ways of enunciating and 
pronouncing it. These are found in the Talmudic 
tract Berakhéth ( Blessings’), and are intended to 

against irreverence, haste, etc. So great 
was the superstition which attached to it that 
many of the later Rabbis treated it almost as a 
fetish, able to win blessings not only in this life 
but in the next; and one commentator, Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus, went so far as to declare that by its 
h ronunciation in chorus the godless in 
Israel who lay in the penal fires of Gehenna might 
one day hope for the opening of their prison gates 
and a free entrance into the abode of the blessed, 
though Hogg suggests that this sentiment was 
extracted from a pun on Is 26? (Elijahu Zutia, xx.; 
Shab. 1195; Siddur R. Amram, 13b; cf. Falk. ii. 
296 on Is 262). 

‘Amen’ would naturally have passed from the 
synagogues to the churches which took their rise 
among the synagogue-worshippers, but the Master 
Himself gave a new emphasis to its.value for Chris- 
tians by the example of His own practice. In this, 
as in all else, He was no slavish imitator of con- 
temporary Rabbis. He spoke ‘as having authority 
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and not as the scribes’ (Mk 1%), and in this capa. 
city it is not surprising that He found a new use 
for the word of emphasis, which neither His pre- 
decessors nor His followers have ventured to imi- 
tate, though the title applied to Him in Rev 3" is 
founded upon His own chosen practice. In His 
mouth, by the common evidence of all the Gospels 
(77 times), the word is used to introduce His own 
words and clothe them with solemn affirmation. 
He plainly expressed His dislike for oaths (Mt 5*), 
and in Dalman’s view (Words of Jesus, 229)—and 
no one is better qualified to speak on the subject 
—He found here the word He needed to give the 
assurance which usually came from an oath. But 
in doing this ‘ He was really making good the word, 
not the word Him,’ and it is therefore natural that 
no other man has ever ventured to followHis custom. 
That it was His habitual way of speaking is doubly 
plain from a comparison of all four Gospels, even 
0 St. Luke, who wrote for men unacquainted 
with Hebrew, has sought where possible to replace 
the word by a Greek equivalent (4A7@és, etc.). St. 
John has always doubled the word, probably for 
emphasis, since Delitzsch's explanation from a 
word xj'>x=‘I say is shown by Dalman (p. 227 f.) 
to be wrong and based on a purely Babylonian 
practice. 

The rest of the NT presents examples of all the 
older uses of the phrase, though the earliest is 
found only in the Jewish 5 (Rev 7 194) 
which has probably been worked up into the Chris- 
tian Book of Revelation, and in one passage 
(22%) christianized from it. Here it is perhaps a 
conscious archaic form, brought in to add to the 
mysterious language of the vision, which may 
originally, like the Book of Enoch or Noah, have 
been ascribed to some earlier seer. The language 
of St. Paul in 1 Co 14 shows that the synago o 
practice of saying ‘Amen’ as a response early be- 
came habitual among the worshippers of ‘the 
Nazarene,’ even if we had not been led to infer 
this by the growing reluctance of the Jews to em- 
phasize this feature of their service. The use 
(? Jewish) in Rev 5 corresponds with this custom 
(ef. Ps 106%). It is plain that the complete absence 
of the word in Acts—itself a link with the Third 
Gospel—must be ascribed to the peculiar style and 
attitude of the author, and not at all to the actual 
practice in the churches. 

Twice in the NT (2 Co 1%, Rev 3) the word 
‘Amen’ is used as a noun implying the ‘ Faithful 
God,’ but it is hard to tell whether this is to be 
understood as a play on words based on Is 656 
(FF, ‘truth,’ being read as yon, ‘Amen’), or 
whether it is connected with the manner in which 
the Master employed the phrase as guaranteed by 
His own authority and absolute ‘ faithfulness.’ 

The Church of the Fathers made much of the 
word Amen in all its OT uses, and introduced it 
into their services, not only after blessings, hymns, 
etc. (cf. Euseb. iv. 15, vii. 9), but after the reception 
of the Sacrament—a custom to which Justin refers 
in his [the earliest] account of the manner in 
which this service was conducted (Apol. i. 64, 66). 
This is confirmed by Ambrose. The practice is 
stil] in vogue in the Eastern Church, was adopted 
in the Scottish Liturgy of 1637, and dropped only 
in the 6th cent. by the Western Church. Some- 
times the ‘Amen’ was even repeated after the 
lesson had been read. From the Jews and the 
Christians it passed over to the Muhammadan 
ritual, where it is still repeated after the first two 
sūras of the Qur'an, even though its meaning is 
wholly misunderstood by the Muslim tmams who 

ess at various impossible explanations. In the 
Book of Common yer it appears in various 
forms—as the end of the priests prayer, as the 
response of the people, or as the unanimous assent 
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of both priest and people. Curiously enough, 
among 5 it is said by the minister 
only. One relic of the Gospel language is retained 
in the Bishops’ Oath of Suprematy, which com- 
mences almost in the style of one of Christ’s 
famous declarations. In legal terminology the 
term has been introduced to strengthen affirmation, 
and formed an item in the ‘style’ of proclamations 
until the 16th cent Hogg notes that in Eng- 
lish, as in Syriac, it has come to mean ‘consent,’ 
and has been enabled thus to acquire the sense of 
‘the very last,’ even though it commenced its 
career as first word in the sentence. 

The foregoing remarks may enable the reader 
to judge of the 1 changes to which the mean- 
ing of this word has been subjected, the important 
part it has played, and the historical interest which 
attaches to its every echo. 


Lrrxnaronz.— The artt. in HDB, DCG, EBi, and JE; G. 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1902, p. 226 fl.; 
H. W. Hogg, in JQR ix. [1896] 1-88; Oxf. Hed. ber., 8.0: 

; Grimm-Thayer, s.v. ayy; artt. in ExpT viii. [1897] 190, 
Nestle, and xiii. [1902] 568, by Jannaris. 
L. St. ALBAN WELLS. 

AMETHYST (dué6varos, Rev 21”).—A variety 
of quartz of rock-crystal, of purple or bluish violet 
colour. Derived from d, ‘not,’ and yedicxer, ‘to 
intoxicate,’ it was regarded as a charm against the 
effects of wine. Quaffed from a cup of amethyst, 
or by a reveller wearing an amulet of that sub- 
stance, the vine-juice could not intoxicate. This 
was doubtless a case of sympathetic magic, wine 
being amethystine in colour. In the LXX (Ex 28”, 
etc.) ‘amethyst’ stands for ahlamaA, a stone which 
was regarded as a charm against bad dreams. The 
amethyst was used as a gem-stone by the ancient 
Egyptians, and largely employes in classical an- 
tiquity for intaglios. Naturally it was often en- 
graved with Bacchanalian subjects. Being com- 
ee abundant, it is inferior in price to true 
gems, and is not to be confounded with the oriental 
amethyst, a variety of corundum, or sapphire of 
amethystine tint, which is a very valuable gem of 
great brilliancy and beauty. JAMES STRAHAN. 


AMOMUM (dn, perhaps from Arab. hamma, 
‘heat ’).—An aromatic balsam used as an unguent 
for the hair, made from the seeds of an eastern 
p which has not been identified with certainty. 

osephus (Ant. XX. ii. 2) speaks of Harran as ‘a 
soil which bare amomum in plenty,’ and Vergil 
(Eci. iv. 25) prea that in the Golden Age 
‘Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum.’ The word 
came to be us generally for any pure and sweet 
odour. In Rev 181 AV (with B Ne) omits the word; 
RV (with X AC) accepts it and translates ‘spice’ 
(RVm ‘Gr. amomum’). The term is now applied 
to a genus of aromatic plants, some species of which 
yield cardamoms and grains of paradise. 

AMES STRAHAN. 

AMPHIPOLIS (Ap¢lrodts).— This Macedonian 
city played an important part in early Greek 
history. Occupying an eminence on the left bank 
of the Strymon, just below the egress of the river 
from Lake Cercinitis, 3 miles from the Strymonic 
Gulf, it commanded the entrance to a Yop eading 
through the mountains into the great Macedonian 
plains. It was almost encircled by the river, 
whence its name ‘ Amphi-polis.’ 

Thucydides (i. 100) says that the Athenians 
‘sent 10,000 settlers of their own citizens and the 
allies to the Strymon, to colonize what was then 
called the ‘‘Nine Ways” (Evvéa öòol), but now 
Amphipolis.’ It was the jewel of their empire, 
but they lost it in 422 B.C., and never recovered 
it. It was under the Macedonian kings from 360 
till the Roman conquest of the country in 167 B.C. 
The Romans made ìt a free city and the capital of 
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the first of four districts into which they divided 
Macedonia. It lay on the Via Egnatia, which 
connected Dyrrachium with the Hellespont. From 
Philippi it was 32 miles to the south-west, and 
‘this was one of the most beautiful day’s journeys 
Paul ever experienced’ (Renan, Saint Paul, Eng. 
tr., p. 91). The Apostle and his fellow-travellers 
evidently remained in Amphipolis over night, and 
next day went on to Apollonia (Ac 171). It is now 
represented by Neochori. 


LiteraTuRE.—W. M. Leake, Northern Greece, London, 1835, 
fii. 181 f.; G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, new ed., do. 1870, iii. 284 ff.; 
Conybeare-Howson, St. Paul, do. 1872, i. 874 fl. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

AMPLIATUS (Ata ros [Ro 16° N ABFG], a com- 
mon Lat. name of which AV Amplias [AuwNas, 
DELP] is a contraction).—Saluted by St. Paul and 
described as my beloved in the Lord’ (rò» dyarnrér 
pou év Kuply). The only other persons described in 
Ro 16 as ‘my beloved’ are Epenetus (v.“) and 
Stachys (v.). A woman is er penne pao with 
intentional delicacy—as ‘ Persis the beloved ’ (v. ). 
The precise phrase ‘my beloved in the Lord’ does 
not occur again in the NT. The special term of 
Christian endearment might suggest that Ampli- 
atus was a personal convert of St. Paul's or closel 
associated with him in Christian work. Su 
friends, however, are referred to as ‘ beloved child’ 
(Timothy, 1 Co 417), beloved brother’ (Tychicus, 
Eph 6%), ‘ beloved fellow-servant’ (Epaphras,, Col 1’), 
etc. (ef. art. BELOVED). Nothing whatever is known 
of Ampliatus beyond this reference. 

Assuming the integrity of the Epistle and the 
Roman destination of these salutations, he was 
perhaps a Roman, whom St. Paul had met on one 
of his missionary journeys, and who was known by 
the Apostle at the time of writing to be residing 
in or visiting Rome. It is interesting to find the 
name Ampliatus several times in inscriptions be- 
longing to the Imperial familia or household (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians‘, 1878, p. 174, and Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans", 1902, p. 424). Sanday-Headlam 
also refer to a Christian inscription in the catacomb 
of Domitilla belonging to the end of the Ist or 
beginning of the 2nd cent. in which the name 
occurs, possibly as that of a slave or freedman 
prominent in the Church. If the view be held 
that the salutations in Ro 16 were part of a letter 
to the Church of Ephesus, Ampliatus must have 
been a Roman, resident in Ephesus, with whom 
St. Paul became acquainted during his long stay 
in that city. It is possible that he was a Jew 
who had taken a Latin name (cf. the names Paulus, 
and Lucius a ‘kinsman,’ i. e. a Jew, Ro 167). 

T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

ANANIAS (Gr. ’Avavias; Heb. zo, ‘Jahweh is 
gracious’).—A very common name in later Jewish 
times, corresponding to Hananiah or Hanani of the 
OT. We find it occurring frequently in the post- 
exilic writings and particularly in the Apocrypha. 
In the history of the Apostolic Church, we meet 
with three persons bearing this name. 

1. An early convert to Christianity, best known 
as the husband of Sapphira (Ac 5:5). Along with 
his wife, Ananias was carried into the early Church 
on the wave of enthusiasm which began on the 
day of Pentecost, but they were utterly devoid of 
any understanding or appreciation of the new 
religion they professed. In this period of early 
zeal many of the Christians sold their lands and 
handed the proceeds to the community of be- 
lievers (cf. BARNABAS, COMMUNITY OF GOODS). 
Ananias and his wife, wishing to share in the 
approbation accorded to such acts of generosity, 
sold their land and handed part of bine price to the 
community, pretending that they had sacrificed 
all. When St. Peter rebuked the male offender 
for his duplicity, Ananias fell down dead, and was 
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carried out for burial; his wife also came in and 
was overtaken by the same fate. The narrative 
does not indicate that the two were punished 
because they had in any way violated a rule of 
communism which they had paragon to accept. 
The words of St. Peter, Whiles it remained, did 
it not remain thine own, and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power? (Ac 5‘) at once dispose 
of any view of the incident which would regard 
communism as compulsory in the early Church. 
The sin for which Ananias and Sapphira were 
5 is described as lying unto God’ (v.“). 

t was, says Knowling, much more than mere 
hypocrisy, much more than fraud, pride or greed 
hateful as these sins are—the power and presence 
of the Holy Spirit had been manifes in the 
Church, and Ananias had sinned not only against 
human brotherhood, but against the Divine light 
and leading which had made that brotherhood 
possible. . The action of Ananias and Sapphira 
was hypocrisy of the worst kind,’ an attempt to 
deceive not only men but God Himself. ost 
critics admit the historicity of the incident (e.g. 
Baur, Weizsicker, Holtzmann, Spitta), while it is 
undoubted that in the narrative the cause of death 
is traced to the will and intention of St. Peter, 
and cannot be regarded as a chance occurrence or 
the effect of a sudden shock brought about by the 
discovery of their guilt. Much has been written 
on the need in the infant 1 of ce 3 
warning against a type o risy which, 
it become prevalent, would ä rendered the 
existence of the Christian community impossible. 

Lrrrnarunz.—F. C. Baur, Paulus, Leipzig, 1866, i. 28 fl.; 
A. Neander, Planting of Christianity, ed. Bohn, i. [1880] 27 fl.; 
C. v. W cker, Apostol. Age, i. (1894) 24; R. J. Knowling, 
EGT, Acts,’ 1900, in loco; Comm. of Meyer, Zeller, Holtz - 
mann, Spitta. 

2. A Christian disciple who dwelt in Damascus, 
and to whom Christ appeared in a vision tellin 
him to go to Saul of Tarsus, who was praying an 
had seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming 
in and laying his hands on him that he might 
receive his sight (Ac 91h. On hearing this com- 
mand, Ananias, knowing the reputation of Saul 
as a persecutor, expressed reluctance, but was 
assured that the persecutor was a chosen messenger 
of Christ to bear His name to the Gentiles and 
kings and the children of Israel. Thus encouraged, 
Ananias went and laid his hands on Saul, who 
received his sight and was baptized. In his speech 
before the multitude at Jerusalem (Ac 221 16) St. 
Paul describes Ananias as ‘devout according to 
the law,’ and as one ‘to whom witness was borne 
by all that dwelt’ at Damascus. 

Later tradition has much to say regarding Ananias. He is 
represented as one of the ‘Seventy,’ and it is possible he may 
have been a personal disciple of Jesus. He is also described as 
bishop of Damascus, and reported to have met a violent death, 
slain by the sword of Pôl, the general of Aretas, according to 
one authority (Book of the Bee, by Solomon of Basra [1222], 
ch. xxix., ed. Wallis Budge), or, according to another (see Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. 25 {new ed. p. 227), stoned to death after 
undergoing torture at the hand of Lucian, prefect of Damascus. 
His name stands in the Roman and Armenian Martyrologies, 
and he is commemorated in the Abyssinian Calendar. 

8. The high priest who accused St. Paul before 
Claudius Lysias in Jerusalem (Ac 23'*), and who 
afterwards appeared among the Apostle's enemies 
before Felix at Cæsarea (Ac 241.) He is not 
to be identified or confused with Annas (g. v.) 
of Ac 46, Lk 32, or Jn 18. He was the son of 
Nedebeus, and is regarded by Schürer (GJ V ii. 
272) as the twenty-first high priest in the Roman- 
Herodian period. He retained his office, to which 
he had been appointed by Herod of Chalcis, for 
about twelve years (A.D. 47-59). During the time 
of his administration, bitter quarrels broke out 
between the Jews and the Samaritans, which led 
to a massacre of some Galileans by Samaritans 
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and to the plundering of Samaritan villages by 
Jews. Ananias was summoned to Rome and tried 
for complicity in these disturbances, but, at the 
instigation of Agrippa the younger, was restored 
to office. He ruled in Jerusalem with all the 
arbitrariness of an Oriental despot, and his violence 
and rapacity are noted by Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 
2), while his personal wealth made him a man of 
consideration even after he was deprived of his 
office. He did not scruple to make frequent use 
of assassins to carry out his policy in Jerusalem, 
and his Roman sympathies made him an object of 
intense hatred to the national party. When the 
war broke out in A.D. 66, he was dragged from his 
pee of concealment in an aqueduct and murdered 

y the assassins whom he had used as tools in the 
days of his power (Josephus, BJ II. xvii. 9). 


Lirrgeaturs.—Josephus, Ant. xx. ix. 2, BJ u. xvii. 9; E. 
Schürer, GJ V4 ii. [1907] 256, 272, 274. 
W. F. BoYD. 


ANATHEMA.—The transliteration of a Gr. word 
which is used in the LXX to represent the Heb. 
hérem, ‘a person or thing devoted or set apart, 
under religious sanctions, for destruction’ (Lv 
27% *, Jos 67). It is capable of use in the good 
sense of an offering to God, but was gradually 
confined to the sense of ‘accursed,’ which is the 
rendering adopted in AV in all NT passages except 
1 Co 162. Around the Heb. term there gathered 
in course of time an elaborate system of excom- 
munication, with penalties varying bak in amount 
and in duration, the purpose being sometimes 
remedial of the offender and sometimes protective 
of the community; but these developments are 
mainly later than our period. They may have 
suggested lines on which a system of official 
discipline in the Christian Church was afterwards 
constructed, but it would be an anachronism to 
read them into the simpler thoughts of the aposto- 
lic literature. In patristic times the word de- 
noted some ecclesiastical censure or form of 
punishment, for which a precedent may have been 
sought in the teaching or practice of St. Paul. 
To the Apostle, the OT allusion would be predomin- 
ant, and his chief, if not his only, thought would 
be that of a hopeless spiritual condition, from 
which emergence could be effected, if at all, only 
with extreme difficulty and by special forbearance 
on the part of God. 

In the Pauline Epistles the word ‘anathema’ 
occurs four times, once in reference to the Apostle 
himself, and on the other occasions in reference 
to the maltreatment of his Lord. 

1. The personal age is Ro 9, where there 
is no serious difficulty to those who do not look 
for strict reasoning in the language of the heart. 
St. Paul has just expressed (8%) his belief that 
nothing conceivable could separate him from the 
love of God; and now, in his yearning over his 
fellow-countrymen, he announces that for their 
sakes he would be willing, if it were possible, 
to be even hopelessly separated from Christ. 
Clearly ‘anathema’ need not, and does not here, 
carry any sense of formal excommunication ; it 
denotes a spiritual condition of which the two 
features are exclusion from the redemption in 
Christ and permanent hopelessness. 

2. Greater difficulty attaches to Gal 18, where 
the Apostle, again under strong emotion, impre- 
cates anathema Spon others. The case he imagines 
is one that would warrant extreme indignation, 
though the language is that of justifiable passion 
and not to be interpreted literally. St. Paul 
would be the last of Christian teachers to with- 
draw all hope from a man, and it is possible that 
in this case he thought of anathema as being 
remedial and temporary. He was the bond- 
servant of Christ, and as such he resented entirely 
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any conduct or teaching that dishonoured his 
Lord. That such teaching reflected also on him- 
self would be a matter of little consequence; but 
Christ was sacred to him, and the preacher of 
another gospel, whether one of his own colleagues 
or even ‘an angel from heaven,’ was not to be 
tolerated. His teaching made and proved him a 
person set a for destruction; but whether 
that destruction was final or only corrective would 
depend upon the man’s impenitence or reform. 
Free association with him would be no longer 
possible, and to that extent the beginnings of a 
system of discipline may be traced in the phrase, 
as in 1 Ti 1% and 1 Co 5°, where the ultimate 
restoration of the man is distinctly in view. But 
the reference to ‘an angel from heaven’ is suff- 
cient to prove that ecclesiastical censure, carry- 
ing finality with it, was not the main thought. 

. and 4, Twice in 1 Cor. the word ‘anathema’ 
occurs in the course of the sharp conflict excited 
by the extreme pay among converted proselytes 
to Judaism ; and the great idea is that everything 
in the religion of a professed Christian is deter- 
mined by his real relationship to Christ. Over 

ainst the party of which the watchword was 
‘Jesus is Lord,’ was a party whose irreligion was 
manifested by their cry ‘Jesus is anathema’ 
(1 Co 12%), They were in a sense within the 
Christian community, and conscious therefore of 
certain obligations to Christ; but they were so 

rovoked by the T to set Jesus on the same 
evel with the supreme God, and by the apparently 
absolute incompatibility of that belief with their 
fundamental conviction of the unity of God, that 
they were pae to renounce Jesus and even to 
denounce Him rather than to confess His Godhead 
and submit to His claims. Or, introduced into 
the Church from some form of paganism, they had 
been so familiar with the evil inspiration that 
swept them along to the worship of ‘dumb idols’ 
(12) as to be disposed to plead inspiration for any 
tongues or doctrines of their own, to whatever 
extent Jesus was degraded therein. In response 
St. Paul sets up the great antithesis between real 
inspiration and counterfeit. The Spirit of God is 
the author of any confession that Jesus is Lord ; 
ecstasy or even demoniac ion may be pleaded 
for the assertion that Jesus for His teaching is 
destined to Divine destruction, but never the 
breath of the Holy Spirit. Between those two 
extremes there are many halting-places, and the 
insecurity of each of them is in proportion to its 
remoteness from the confession ot Jesus Christ as 
Lord. So much is the Apostle affected by this 
dishonour done to his Lord, that it recurs to his 
memory as the Epistle is 5 and suggests 
the footnote of 1 Co 16". He adopts the word 
used by the men of whom he was thinking, and 
condenses his indignation into a curt dismissal, 
‘If any one loveth not the Lord, let him be 
anathema. Maran atha.’ In such a place again 
the word cannot denote official ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. It is really an antithesis to the prayer for 
grace in Eph 6*, the handing over of the unloving 
man to Satan, the refusal to have anything more 
to do with him until at least some signs of a 
newborn love for Christ are given. 

As to the addition of Maran atha, both the 
meaning of the words and their relation to the 
context have been subjects of controversy. Fora 
discussion of the Aramaic parase with related 
questions, see HDB iii. 241 ff. It is either an 
assertion, ‘Our Lord cometh’ (so RVm), or, more 
probably, an ejaculatory poyer, ‘O Lord, come,’ 
with parallels in Ph 4°, 1 P 47, Rev 22, devotional 
rather than minatory in its character and inten- 
tion. If it be taken as an assertion, it may mean, 
‘Let those who do not love the Lord fear and be 
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uick to amend, for He is at hand in triumph,’ 
though the expected Parousia is not a recurring 
feature of the Epistle. Or the idea may be, The 
Lord is coming soon, and there is no need to trouble 
further with these men, for with ter wisdom 
thought may be given to Him.’ But the term is 
better detached entirely from the reference to 
anathema, and considered simply as a little prayer, 
in which the normal parang of the Apostle 
expresses itself, before he closes a letter or grou 
of letters, in the writing of which his pan 
heart must have been pa again and again. 
The sudden way in which the expression is intro- 
3 : f 1 8 7 5 become a 
popular form of something like greeting in common 
use among the disciples, and had supplanted the 
earlier The Lord is risen,’ unless both were 
used, the one on meeting and the other on parting. 
That would explain the absence of any attempt to 
translate it from the vernacular, and is confirmed 
by the usage of the next generation; cf. Didache, 
x. 6, where also the word follows a warning; and 
Apost. Constitutions, vii. 26, where any thought 
of enforcing a penalty is rendered impossible by 
the jubilant tone of the section. 

In course of time ‘anathema’ came to mean 
excommunication, for which sanction was found 
in the Pauline use of the word, which again was 
carried back to our Saviour’s teaching (Mt 187). 
Such men as are referred to in 1 Co 16 would of 
necessity find themselves excluded from associa- 
tion with disciples, and rules for their treatment 
were prescri (1 Co 55, Tit 3°, 2 Jn’), and 
eventually expanded in great detail. But, while 
this kind of ostracism was a natural accompani- 
ment of anathema from the beginning, the word 
itself implied a certain relation to God, a spiritual 
condition with which God alone could deal, and 
with which He would deal finally or remedially. 
Execration and not official discipline is the dominant 
idea, with the censure of the Church as a corollary. 
See also artt. DISCIPLINE, EXCOMMUNICATION. 


LrTgraTuRs.—See artt. ‘Curse,’ Excommunication, ‘ Mara- 
natha, in HDB; Grimm- Thayer and Cremer, 8. v. aváðepa ; 
and the NT Comm. on the passages cited. 

R. W. Moss. 


ANCHOR 5 He 6 the writer 
describes the hope set before the Christian, to 
which he has just referred in the preceding verse, 
as an anchor of the soul.“ The use of an anchor 
as a figure of hope was not new, for it is found in 
pre-Christian Greek and Latin authors, and an 
anchor appears on ancient medals as an 
emblem of hope. The figure would naturally 
suggest itself to any one who reflected on the 
nature and power of the faculty of hope. For it 
is of the essence of hope to reach into the future 
and lay hold of an invisible object, as an anchor 
drops into the sea and catches hold of the unseen 
bottom. Hope has power to keep the soul from 
wavering in times of storm and stress, just as an 
anchor by ite firm grip keeps the ship from drift- 
ing with the winds and tides. But Christian hope 
reaching out towards the eternal world is some- 
thing much greater than our familiar human ho 

of hieasings yet unrealized ; and the use which thi 

writer made of an anchor to represent the hope of 
the Christian soul at once transformed the figure 
(as the Catacombs bear witness) into one of the 
dearest symbols of the Christian religion. 

Simple and beautiful as the figure is, however, 
some exegetical difficulties have to be faced in 
determining the extent of its application in the 
passage. These difficulties are reflected in the 
various renderings of AV and RV. In the original 
the word ‘hope’ of v. s is not repeated in v.“. 
Strictly rendered, the verse runs, which we have 

For anchor in the literal sense see art. SHIP. 
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as an anchor of the soul both sure and stedfast 
and entering into that within the veil —a state- 
ment who a 905 5 in a different 
ways. „ by supplying ‘hope’ at the beginning 
of the verse, makes ‘sure and stedfast’ apply to 
the anchor, and by introducing a comma at this 
point leaves it doubtful whether the anchor is also 
to be thought of as entering within the veil. RV, 
by inserting ‘a hope’ immediately after ‘soul,’ 
limits the figure to a declaration that hope is an 
anchor of the soul, and makes the three epithets 
‘sure,’ ‘stedfast,’ and ‘entering’ apply to hope 
itself and not to its symbol the anchor. The most 
obvious construction of the Gr. vindicates RV in 
making the three epithets hang together as all 
relating to one subject. On the other hand, AV 
is so far supported by the fact that dogadj and 
BeBalay (lit. ‘not failing’ and ‘ firm’) suggest that 
the idea of an anchor was immediately in the 
writers mind. It is probably right, therefore, to 
conclude that he means to say that the anchor is 
sure, steadfast, and entering into that which is 
within the veil, viz. the Holy of Holies. This is 
really a mixture of metaphors—the metaphor of 
an anchor entering into the unseen world to which 
Christian nape one and another metaphor by 
which the Holy of Holies becomes a type of that 
world unseen. But, in view of what the writer 
says at a later stage about the Most Holy Place 
with its ark of the covenant and cherubim of glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat (9%) as a pattern of 
heaven itself where Christ ap before God on 
our behalf (v.“), the figurative faultiness of the 
language is more than atoned for by ite rich 
suggestiveness as to the Christian’s grounds of 
hope with i gh to the world tocome. It is the 
a ce of our great High Priest ‘ before the 
face of God for us, he means to say, that is the 
ultimate foundation of the Christian hope. Cf. 
John Knox on his death-bed calling to his wife, 
‘Go read where I cast my first anchor!’ with 
reference to our Lord’s intercessory prayer in Jn 17. 
Cf. also his answer, when they as him at the 
very end, ‘ Have 955 hope?’ He lifted his finger, 
4% pointed upwards with his finger,” and so died’ 
(Carlyle, Heroes, 1872, p. 140). 

LirgratTurs.—The Comm. on Hebrews, esp. A. B. David- 
son's ; Ezpositor, 8rd ser. x. 46 fl. J. C. LAMBERT. 

ANDRONICUS (Avépénxos, a Greek name).— 
Saluted by St. Paul in Ro 16’, his name being 
coupled with that of Junias or Junia.* (1) The 
pair are described as my kinsmen’ (rods o ets 
pov), by which may be meant fellow-Jews (Ro $), 
possibly members of the same tribe, almost cer- 
tainly not relatives. This last 5 has 
given rise to one of the difficulties felt in deciding 
the destination of these salutations. Another 
‘kinsman’ saluted is Herodion (v.), and saluta- 
tions are sent from three ‘kinsmen’ in v.. The 
only relative of St. Paul known to us is a nephew 
(Ac 2316). 

(2) Andronicus and Junia(s) are also described 
as ‘my fellow-prisoners’ (cuvacyuadwrous pov, lit. 
‘prisoners of war’). The meaning may be that 

ey had actually shared imprisonment with St. 
Paul (the only imprisonment up to this time known 
to us was the short confinement at Philippi [Ac 
167, but see 2 Co 11%]). Possibly they may not 
have suffered imprisonment with the Apostle at 
the same time and place; but, as enduring persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake, they were in that sense 
‘fellow-prisoners.’? The only other mention of 
‘ fellow-prisoner’ is in a description of Aristarchus 
(Col 4'°) and Epaphras (Philem ). The meaning in 
these cases is evidently literal, both sharing the 


* It is impossible, as this name occurs in the accus. case, to 
determine whether it is masculine or feminine. Ses art. JUNIAS. 


Apostle’s captivity at Rome, whether compulsorily 
or voluntarily. 

(3) The pair are further described as ‘of note 
among the apostles’ (éwicnuo: ér rots åmosróňois). 
Two interpretations of this phrase are possible: 
(a) well-known and honoured by the ees: (d) 
notable or distinguished as apostles. The latter, 
although a remarkable expression (and all the more 
so if the second name is that of a woman), is probably 
to be preferred. This makes Andronicus and 
Junia(s) apostles in the wider sense of delegated 
missionaries (see Lightfoot, Gal.5, 1876, p. 92 ff. and 
note on p. 96). 

(4) Lastly, Andronicus and Junia(s) are said to 
have been ‘in Christ before me’ (of xa? xpd épo? 
yéyovav v Xpwory), i.e. they had become Christians 
before the conversion of Saul. Seniority of faith 
was of importance in the Apostolic Church. It 
brought honour, and it may have also brought 
responsibility and obligation to serve on behalf of 
the community (cf. Clement, Ep. 42; and see 1 Co 
16 ; also art. EPZZNETUS). Note the prominence 
1 to Mnason (g. v.) as an ‘early’ or ‘original’ 

isciple in Ac 218. 

The name Andronicus occurs in inscriptions be- 
longing to the Imperial household (see Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans’, 1902, p. 422). 

T. B. ALLWoRTHY. 

ANGELS.—1. The scope of this article.—The 
passages in the apostolic writings in which angels 
are mentioned or referred to will be examined ; 
some of them are ambiguous and have been inter- 
preted in various ways. The doctrine of the OT and 
of the . period on the subject has been 
so fully dealt with in HDB that it is unnecessary 
to do more than refer incidentally to it here; and 
the angelology of the Gospels has been treated at 
length in DCG (see Literature below). But the 
other NT writings have not been so fully examined, 
and it is the object of this article to consider them 
533 f these the Apocalypse, as might 

expected from the subject, calls for special 
attention; no book of the OT or the NT is so of 
references to the angels, and it is the more remark- 
able that the other Johannine writings have so few. 
The Fourth Gospel refers to angels only thrice 
(15 122 2012; 5% is a gloss [see below, 5 (6), and the 
three Epistles not at all. There are frequent refer- 
ences to the Hee bh in Hebrews, and occasional 
mme in the Pauline and Petrine Epistles and in 

ude. 

2. The literal meaning of dyyedos.—dyyedos = 
‘messenger,’ is found only once in the NT outside 
the Gospels: in Ja 2%, it is used of Joshua’s spies 
(in Jos 6% [LXX], which is referred to, we read 
Tous karagkorevodyras obs adwécreiXev Inooîs). In the 
Gospels dyyedos is used of John Baptist in Mt 
11, Mk 1?, Lk 77 (from Mal 31 but not from LXX, 
which, however, also has dyyeħos), of John’s mes- 
sengers in Lk 7%, and of Jesus’ messengers to a 
Samaritan village in Lk 9%. In Ph 2%, 2 Co 8% 
dwdécrodos is translated ‘messenger.’ 

3. The angels as heavenly beings.—From the 
earliest times the Israelites had been taught to 
believe in angels, but after the Captivity the doc- 
trine greatly developed. Yet some of the Jews 
rejected all belief in them, and this sharply divided 
the Pharisees from the Sadducees, who said ‘ that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit’ ; 
the Pharisees confessed both (Ac 23°). 

Angels are creatures, as the Jews had always 
taught (Thackeray, Relation af St. Paul to Jewish 
Thought, p. 150). They were created in, through, 
and unto Christ (Col 11), who is the beginning as 
well as the end of all things (cf. 1 Co 886). They are 
not inferior deities, but fellow-servants (súvõovňot) 
with man (Rev 191 22). Therefore they may not 
be worshipped (iö.); the worship of angels was 
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one of the grave errors at Colossæ (Col 216). So 
1 is described as a worshipping of demons 
v 9”), 

Much emphasis is laid, lest it should be thought 
that angels were of the same degree as our Lord, 
on the fact that Jesus ts immeasurably higher than 
they ; as in He 1** (no angel is called ‘the Son’; 
angels worship the Firstborn), 1 (no angel set at 
the right hand of God), 2° (the world to come is not 
made sa Net to angels, but to man—v.® shows 
that the Representative Man is meant, who con- 
descended to be, in His Incarnation, made a little 
lower than the angels). In 1 P 39 ‘angels and 
authorities and powers’ are made subject to the 
ascended Christ; and so in Eph 17. In Col 2% 
(an obscure verse), we may understand either that 
our Lord, putting off His body, made a show of 
the principalities and the powers, triumphing over 
them in the cross (so the Latin Fathers) ; or, with 
the Greeks, that He, having stripped off and put 
away the principalities, made a show of them, etc. 
—i.e. that He repelled their assaults. Here the evil 
angels are spoken of. But the complete subjection 
of the powers of evil to Jesus will not take place 
till the end of the world (1 Co 159%). 

Angels are as (He 1* 34); of. Rev 16%, ‘spirits 
of demons.’ In Ac 23% they seem to be differen- 
tiated from ‘spirits’ (‘no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit . . . what if a spirit hath spoken 
to him or an angel?’). But this is not so. The 
‘angel’ is the species, the ‘spirit’ the genus 
(Alford). All angels are spirits, though all spirits 
are not angels. In v.“ the Pharisees are said to 
confess ‘ both,’ i.e. both the resurrection and angel- 
spirits; only two categories are intended. e 
must also remember that in v.“ non-Christian Jews 
are speaking. 

But, though they are spirits, angels are not 
omnipresent or omniscient, for these are attributes 
of Deity. For their limited knowledge cf. Eph 3! 
(whether or bad angels are there spoken of) ; 
it is implied in 1 P 1» (the angels desire to look 
into the mysteries of the gospel) and in 1 Co 2f., 
if ‘rulers of this world’ are the evil angels (see 
DEMON). It is e stated in Mt 24%, Mk 13%, 
The limitation of the angels’ knowledge is also 
stated in Ethiopic Enoch, xvi. 3 (2nd cent. B. C. 2), 
where the angels who fell in Gn 6? (so ‘sons of God’ 
are interpreted) are said not to have had the hidden 
things yet revealed to them, though they knew 
worthless mysteries, which they recounted to the 
women (ed. Charles, 1893, p. 86f.). In the Secrets of 
Enoch (Slavonic), xxiv. 3 (Ist cent. A. D.), God says 
that He had not told His secrets even to His angels. 
Ignatius says that the virginity and child-bearing 
ot Mary and the death of the Lord were hidden 
from (Ea) the ruler of this age (Eph. 19; for this 
idea in the Fathers see Lightfoot’s note). 

The good angels are angels of light, as opposed 
to the powers of darkness (2 Co 114; et. Eph 6!2) ; 
so, when the angel came to St. Peter in the prison, 
a light shone in the cell (Ac 127). The name 
‘seraph’ perhaps means ‘the burning one,’ though 
the etymology is doubtful ; cf. also Ps 104“. 

They neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
and so in the resurrection life there is no marrying, 
for men will be ‘as angels in heaven’ (Mt 228 
Mk 12%), equal to angels’ (icdyyeho, Lk 20%). 
Some have thought that they have a sort of counter- 

rt of bodies, described in 1 Co 15% as ‘ celestial 

ies’ (Meyer, Alford), though this is perhaps im- 
probable; St. Paul’s words may refer to the 
‘heavenly bodies’ in the modern sense (Robertson- 
Plummer), or to the post- resurrection human 
bodies (cf. v.“); not to good men as opposed to bad 
(Chrysostom and others of the Fathers). 

hiy are numberless (Rev 5" [from Dn 710, 
He 12%, ‘myriads’; in the latter passage they are 
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. described as a ‘festal assembly’ [RVm, 
Tyé\wr rarryupei]). 

The unfallen angels are holy (Rev 14°, Mk 8*, 
Lk 9%, and some MSS of Mt 251; so 1 
1 Th 3, Jude“ [see below, 8 (a)]; cf. Zec 14 
the holy ones’). This is the meaning of ‘elect’ 
angele in 1 Ti 5°—not angels chosen to guard the 
Ephesian Church; they are mentioned here be- 
cause they will accompany our Lord to judgment 
or (Grimm) because they are chosen by God to rule. 

4. Ranks of the angels.—There was a great 
tendency in later Jewish writings to elaborate the 
angelic hierarchy. In Is 61 we had read of sera- 
pum ; in Ezk 10 of cherubim. But in Eth. Enoch, 

xi. 10 (these ag Ses are of the lst cent. B.C. ), 
the host of the heavens, and all the holy ones 
above, the cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim 
(= ‘wheels’; cf. Ezk 14), angels of power, angels of 
5 are mentioned (cf. ixxi. 7); in the 
ecrets of Enoch (20) we read of archangels, incor- 
poreal powers, lordships, principalities, powers, 
cherubim, seraphim, ‘ten troops.’ The ‘gene- 
alogies’ of 1 Ti 1‘ and Tit 3? are thought by some 
to refer to such speculations. St. Paul shows some 
impatience at the Colossian fondness for elaborat- 
ing these divisions ; yet in the NT we find traces of 
ranks of angels. In Jude? the archangel (Michael) 
is mentioned; so in 1 Th 4%, where Michael is 
doubtless meant. In Romans, Colossians, and 
Ephesians no organized hierarchy is mentioned ; 
and sometimes the reference seems to be to the 
whole angelic band, sometimes to the evil angels, 
when principalities, powers, dominions, thrones are 
referred to (Col 116 pot, es, dpxal, étovela ; 
210.15 doy, dtousia; Eph IA dpxńh, dtousla, duvapis, 
xuptérns ; 310 6 dpxal, éğovolar ; 8 dyyedo, dpxal, 
durdueis; 1 Co 15% dpxh, éčovela, úrajus). In the 
es in Col. and Eph. St. Paul takes the ideas 

current in Asia Minor as to the ranks of the angels, 
but does not himself enunciate any doctrine ; in- 
deed, in Eph 1% he adds, and every name that is 
named (dvoudtera, i. e. reverenced] both in this 
and in that which is to come.’ Some have thought 
that he refers to earthly powers; but, though 
these may pernape in some cases be included, there 
can be little doubt that he is speaking primarily of 
angelic powers, good and bad. ‘ Whatever powers 
there may be, Christ is Lord of all, far above them 
all.“ In Eph 3 only evil angelic powers are re- 
ferred to—they are in the heavenly sphere (é» rots 
érovpavlois) ; and so in 612, where they are contrasted 
nti ‘flesh and blood’ (see . 
these passages we may compare ‘an an 
authorities and powers’ au possibly 2 P 2)*-, 
where the ‘lordship’ (RV ‘dominion’), ‘ glories’ 
(‘dignities’), and angels are thought by some to 
refer to ranks of angels; if so, the highest rank is 
‘angels,’ who are ‘greater in might and power’ 
than the ‘glories.’ The cherubim of the ark 
(Ex 25'*) are mentioned in He 9°. 

The Christian Fathers and the heretical teachers 
greatly elaborated the a hierarchy ; of these 
perhaps the writer who had most influence was 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (de Cel. Hier. 
vi.-ix., c. A.D. 500), who divided the heavenly host 
into three divisions, with three subdivisions in 
each : (1) thrones, cherubim, seraphim ; (2) powers 
(e€ovclat), lordships (xupcéryres), mights (durdpuecs) ; 
(3) angels, archangels, principalities (doxal). On 
the analogy of this list, the Syriac-speaking 
Churches divided the Christian ministry into three 
classes, each with three sub-classes. For other 
divisions of angels in post-apostolic times see 
Lightfoot’s note on Col 118. 

yey few names of angels occur in the NT. Of 
the holy angels only Gabriel (Lk 1. 7) and Michael 
(Jude °, Rev 12") are named (from Dn 816 9 191% 2! 
121). We also have the proper names Satan (thirty- 
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one times, nineteen outside the Gospels), Beelzebub 
(Gospels only, six times), and i 
6), See DEVIL, BELIAL. In the Apocrypha we 
have Raphael in To 12%, Uriel in 2 Es 4! 5 10, and 
Jeremiel in 2 Es 4% (the last book perhaps is to be 
dated c. A.D. 90). many other names are found in 
Jewish writings; see D. Stone, Outlines of Chr. 
Dogma, London, 1900, p. 38; Edersheim, Life and 
Times, App: xiii. ; Eth. Enoch, 20 (Uriel, ael, 
Raguel, Michael, Saraqael, Gabriel; the Gr. frag- 
ment [Charles, P: 356 f.] has Sariel for Saraqael, 
and adds Remiel [ =Jeremiel]). 

8. Function of the angels.—The NT represents 
the angels as having a double activity, towards 
God and towards man. Both these aspects are 
found in He 1“ (see below), as in Is 617, where the 
seraphim worship before God, and one of them is 
sent to the prophet, and in Lk 1, where Gabriel 
is said to stand in the presence of God, and to be 
sent to Zacharias. 

(a) Towards God.—The angels are liturgic spirits’ 
(Aeirovpyixà rvevpara, He 1“; cf. Dn 7” arreir 
your ahr [Theodotion ; the version in our Gr. OT] 
for apeny:, ‘ministered unto him’; the Chigi LXX 
has ¿ĝepárevo» airéy); their ministry is an ordered 
one, before the throne of God: ‘the whole host of 
His angels. . . minister (Ae:roupyotor.y) unto His 
will, standing by Him’ (Clem. Rom. Cor. 34; cf. 
the 4th cent. Ignatian interpolator, Philad. 9, the 
liturgic powers of God’). They worship God in 
heaven (Rev 5% 71) 814; cf. Job 1° 2"), and on 
earth (Lk 2); they worship the First born when 
He is brought into the world (He 1°), and are 
witnesses of the Incarnation (1 Ti 316 ‘seen of 
angels’—but Grimm interpreta dyyéius here as 
the apostles, witnesses of the risen Christ, and 
Swete thinks the reference is to the Agony in 
Gethsemane [Ascended Christ, 1910, p.24)). To this 
heavenly worship there seems to be a reference in 
1 Co 13! ‘tongues of angels.’ In Jewish thought 
there were ‘angels of the presence,’ the highest 
order of the 5 who stood before the face 
of God, within the veil (Edersheim, Life and Times, 
i. 122; To 125; Eth. Enoch, 40). There may be 
a reference to these in Rev 1* ‘the seven spirits 
which are before his throne’ (Swete interprets this 
of the sevenfold working of the Holy Spirit) ; 8? 
‘the seven angels which stand before God (ef. v.“); 
Mt 18'° in heaven [the little ones’] angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven’; 
and in Lk 1” (see above). 

They will attend on the Son at the Last Judg- 
ment (1 Th 4%, 2 Th 17, Rev 3°); and this seems to 
be the most probable reference in 1 Th 3% ‘with 
all his saints’ (or holy ones ’—rép d-yiwy a ) and 
in Jude“ with ten thousands of his holy ones’ (or 
‘with his holy myriads,’ é» dyiass pupidow ab rob), 
where the words are quoted from Enoch, i. 9, the 
text of the latter in the Gizeh Greek fragment 
being odr rots (sic) puptdow avrod cal rots dylos abrob. 
The words in Jude are certainly to be understood 
of the angels, and this makes the similar interpre- 
tation of 1 Th 33 more likely. But Milligan (Com. 
in doc.) thinks that the latter reference is to just 
men made perfect,’ who are said to judge, or to be 
‘brought with’ Jesus at the Judgment (1 Th 4%, 
Mt 19%, Lk 220; of. Wis 3°; for 1 Co 6 see 7 
below). No doubt the saints will rule with Christ 
(ltev 2. 20% ete.); but, as ali men will them- 
selves be judged (Ro 14°, 2 Co 5°), the interpre- 
tation of the above passages as implying that the 
saints will themselves be judges at the Last Day 
is somewhat doubtful. he attendance of the 
angels on the Great J udge is mentioned in all four 
Gospels (Mt 13% 167 24% 2553, Mk 8% 137, Lk 9% 
12, and Jn 151 [where the reference is to Gn 28')). 

(6) Towards man.—The angels do service 
(Sa cola) to man as heirs of salvation (He 11). 


or Beliar (2 Co | h 
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They ministered to our Lord on earth, in His 
uman nature, after the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness (Mt4", Mk I, not in || Lk.), and at Gethsemane 
(Lk 228: this may not be part of the Third Gospel, 
but is certainly part of a lst cent. tradition; it 
could not have been invented by the scribes [see 
Westcott-Hort, NT in Greek, ii. App., p. 67). The 
present writer has argued for its being older than 

k., and reflecting e same stage of thought as 
Mk. [DCG ii. 124°]). In Mt 26% Jesus says that 
angels would have ministered to Him, had He so 
willed, when Judas betrayed Him. 

The angels are spectators of our lives: 1 Co 4° ‘a 
spectacle (@éarpov) to angels’; 1 Ti 5% ‘in the 
sight of God and Christ Jesus and the elect angels’ ; 
1 P 1%, the angels look into’—‘ glance at,’ or 
pore ‘pore over’ (see Bigg, Com. in loc.)—the 

hurch and its Gospel; they rejoice over the 
sinners repentance (Lk 15%). 

They are erstoman. This is the office of 
angels which is most prominent inthe NT; see Ac 7. * 
(Moses) 8 Siren deat 7. . 8 (Peter, Cornelius) 11% 
(Peter) 127-4 (Peter in prison) 23° (Paul) 27% (Paul 
on his voyage), He 13? (reference to Abraham, Gn 
18), and uently in Rev. (e.g. 1? 220. St. Paul 
alludes to this work of the angels in Gal 1°, which 
suggests that they must be proved, as spirits must 
be (1 Co 12), 1 Jn 4, etc. ; see DEMON, § 2), to see 
whether they are true or false, and in Gal 4“, 
where there is a climax: ‘as an angel of God, 
nay, as one who is higher than the angels, as 
Christ Jesus himself.“ For this function in the 
Gospels see Mt 1” 213. 1 2825 Mk 1657, Lk 
III. 18. 19. 26. 30. 85 99. 1 944.23 Jn 12 9012. here we 
note that the ‘angel of the Lord’ in the NT is not 
the same as the ‘angel of Jahweh’ in the OT: it 
merely means an angel sent by God. This office 
of the angels does not exclude the Divine message 
coming directly to man (Ac 9° 228 264, Gal 11). 

They are A of our worship. mutt offer the 
‘prayers of ali the saints upon the golden altar’ 
(Rev 8.) Their presence at Christian worship is 
a reason for decorum and reverence (1 Co 11°: a 
woman should be veiled in the assembly of the 
faithful ‘ because of the angels’; this seems to be 
the meaning, not ‘because of the clergy who are 
present,’ as Ambrose, Ephraim Syrus, Primasius, 
nor ‘ because of the evil angels,’ with a reference 
to Gn 6, as Tertullian (de Virg. Vel. 7; cf. 17), 
nor yet because the angels do so,’ i.e. veil them- 
selves before their Superior [Is 62]; see Robertson- 
Plummer, Com. in loc.). For the presence of angels 
at worship ef. Ps 1381 LXX and Vulg., To 124.16, 
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Three 7. 
They fight for man against evil, under Michael 
(Jude, Rev 1274. 194 18 901-3) they are ‘armies’ 


(orparevpara, Rev 191% and a host (orparid, Lk 21; 
not in He 12% RV where pupdow is translated 
‘innumerable hosts’). They are the ‘armies’ sent 
out BA the King in the Parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son (Mt 227), 

They were the mediators of the Law (Ac 78, 
Gal 3”, He 27); t.e. they assisted at the giving of 
the Law. St. Paul and the writer of Hebrews 
argue from this the superiority of the Gospel as 
being given without the interposition of created 
pai (Lightfoot on Gal 3). The presence of 
angels is not mentioned in Ex 19, but cf. Dt 332, 
Ps 687; it was emphasized by the Jews as extolling 
the Law (see Thackeray, op. cit. p. 162), and this 
is perhaps the meaning in Ac 78. 

t death the angels carry the faithful departed 
to Abraham’s bosom (Lk 162). This was a common 
W (DCG i. ot) aati 

t the Judgment they wi the reapers of the 
harvest (Rev 147-9, Mt 135 2); eee 

They are messcngers of punishment (Ac 122 
[Herod], Rev 14), and of judgment (Rev 864. 
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1911-4, of. the Founng out of the bowls, 16'-"”, and 
the seven angels having seven plagues, 151). In 
1 Co 10" the ‘destroyer’ (éAo8peurys) is not Satan, 
but the angel sent by God to smite the people (the 
reference is to Nu 16, where no angel is mentioned ; 
but cf. Ex 128, 2 8 241%), Satan is sometimes 
called ‘the destroyer’ (dro\\twy, Rev 91), but 
óħoĝpevrhs is not used elsewhere in the Bible (see 
Robertson-Plummer on 1 Co 10”). 

They intervene on earth to help man: an ‘angel 
of the Lord’ releases the apostles (Ac 5%) and 
Peter (127); and, according to an ancient gloss, 
probably African, originating before the time of 
Tertullian, who quotes it (de Bapt. 5), ‘an angel of 
the Lord’ also ‘troubled’ the water of Bethesda 
(Jn 5‘). (Tertullian he this text to Christian 
baptism, over which he says an angel presides.) 
Generally, the angels guard men from evil. This 
leads us to the question of an angels. Itis 
an ancient idea that each human being, or even 
every creature animate and inanimate, has allotted 
to it one or more special angelic guards. This 
idea is to some extent confirmed by the words 
of our Lord about the ‘angels of the little ones’ 
in Mt 180. It was a popular belief that these 
guardians took the form of the person guarded, 
and the people assembled in the house of Mary the 
mother of Mark thought that Peter, when esca 
from prison, was ‘his angel’ (Ac 12). 
Jewish conception was long retained by the Chris- 
tians. Tertullian thought that the soul had a 
figure, a certain corporeity, an inner man, differ- 
ent from the outer, but yet one in the twofold 
condition’ (de Anima, 9); this is not quite the 
same idea, but we find it more clearly in the 4th 
cent. Church Order, the Testament of our Lord (i. 
40), where all men have ‘figures of their souls, 
which stand before the Father of Light,’ and which 
in the case of the wicked ‘perish and are carried 
to darkness to dwell.’ Similarly there are angels 
of fire (Rev 14%), of water (16; cf. 71. and Jn 
5$), of winds (Rev 71; cf. Ps 104$), of countries 
(Dn 1033-2; cf. Sir 1717); and the angel of the abyss, 
Abaddon (g. v.) or Apollyon (Rev 9"; ef. 207). For 
Rabbinical ideas see Thackeray, op. cit. p. 168, and 
Edersheim, op. cit. App. xiii. 

6. Angels of the Churches.—In Rev 1” 2L 8. 12 18 
31. 7. 14 the Seven Churches are said each to have 
an ‘angel.’ These angels represent the Churches ; 
what is said to them is said to the Churches (32; 
cf. 1$); things done by the Churches are said to be 
done by them. Various interpretations have been 
offered. (a) They are said to be angels as in the 
rest of the book. The strongest arguments for 
this view are the writer’s e elsewhere, and the 
mention of Jezebel (2%: ‘thy wife in some MSS), 
which is clearly symbolic. The difficulty is the 
sin ascribed to these angels, as in any case a good 
angel must, if this interpretation taken, be 
meant; if so, the meaning must be that the angels 
bear the sins of the Churches as representing and 
guardingthem. (6) They are thought to be earthly 
representatives of the Churches, either delegates 
to Patmos or the bishops or presbyters of the 
Churches. This view accords better with the later 
than with the earlier date assigned to Rev., with 
the time of Domitian than with that of Nero. 
(c) They are thought to be ideal personifications 
of the Churches. On the whole the first view 
seems to be the most probable. Compare and con- 
trast the following article. 

7. Fallen angels.—In the NT both good and evil 
angels are mentioned; but when the word angel“ 
occurs alone, a good angel is to be understood 
unless the context requires otherwise, though 
N 1 Co 6? is an exception (see below). The 
all is mentioned in Jude“, 2 P 2%; and probably 
in 1 Ti 3*, where it is ascribed to pride (see DEVIL, 
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§ 2). The Incarnation was not intended to help 
the angels. Jesus did not ‘take hold’ of, to help, 
the angels (or, as AV, did not take hold of their 
nature); see Westcott on He 216. Yet in Col 1” 
God is said to reconcile through (the death of) 
Christ ‘all things’ to Himself—the whole universe 
material and spiritual (Lightfoot); but it was not 
by delivering them from death (Alford): the fallen 
angels are not saved by Christ’s death. Accord- 
ing to some interpretations, St. Paul says that 
angels will be judged by men (1 Co 6*). Robertson- 
Plummer rs ube this verse, tentatively, as mean- 
ing that, as Christ judges, i. e. rules over, angels, 
so will saints, who share in that rule; but, if the 
Last Judgment is intended, then fallen angels 
must be meant here, for good angels, not having 
fallen, cannot be judged. For 1 Th 3% see above, 
8 (a). In the end Satan is bound, and Babylon 
falls (Rev 18 and 20); nothing is said of his angels, 
but the inference is that his angels fall with him, 
and this is expressly said in Mt 254. See further, 
ADVERSARY, AIR, BELIAL, DEMON, DEVIL. 

Metaphorically the ‘stake in the flesh’ is called 
7 angel (messenger) of Satan (2 Co 127). See art. 

AUL. 

8. Comparison of apostolic and other teaching. 
—(a) Comparison with that of our Lord.—Oesterley 
(SDB, 32) contrasts Jesus’ teaching with that of the 
Evangelists and other NT writers, and says that 
our Lord taught that the abode and work of the 
angels are in heaven, not here below, while His 
disciples taught (as the Jews did) that they are 
active on earth. On the other hand, Marshall 
(DCG i. 54*) maintains the complete identity of 
teaching between Jesus and the Evangelists. To 
the present writer the latter view seems to be the 
right one. It is true that in our Lord's words the 
work of angels on earth is not prominent. But in 
Jn 1°! (our Lord is speaking) the order ascending 
and descending’ shows that the angels are ‘ already 
on earth, though we see them not’ (Westcott, Com. 
in loc.). The account of the angelic ministry at 
the Temptation, like that of the Temptation itself, 
could by its very nature have come only from our 
Lord's own lips. Moreover, in Jesus teaching, 
the angels come to the earth to fetch Lazarus’ soul 
(Lk 16%) and to reap the Harvest (Mt 13%. ©), 

(0) Comparison with the doctrine of false teachers. 
—In Colossians we find an elaborate angelology, 
taught by n Christians whom St. Paul 
attacks. Their heresy was partly Jewish, y 
Gnostic, though some think that two different 
sects are meant. The Gnostic element shows it- 
self in the tendency to put angels as intermediaries 
between God and man, and to make angels emana- 
tions from God with an elaborate hierarchy of 

wers, dominions, ete. Against such teaching St. 

aul asserts that Christ is the only mediator (Col 115-22 
2-15), and forbids the worship of angels because it 
denies this. In the unique mediation of our Lord 
lies the significance of the repeated hrases ‘in the 
Lord,’ ‘unto the Lord’ (3. . 3) esus is the one 
åpxh, or ‘ beginning’ (1; cf. Rev 3%), of creation, as 
against the idea of angelic intermediaries when 
the world was made (see Lightfoot’s essay on the 
Colossian heresy [Col., p. 71 ff.)). Perhaps also in 
the assertion of the unique mediation of Christ 
lies the significance of the rhetorical ge in 
which St. Paul says that no heavenly powers, 
good or bad, can se te us from the love of God 
(Ro 8), Passages in Eph. (above, 4) seem to show 
that the Colossian heresy was known also on the 
Asian seaboard. 

A later stage of angelological error is found at 
the end of the Ist cent. in Cerinthus’ teaching, 
which resembled that of the Colossian heretics. 
Cerinthus (g. v.) taught that the world was not 
made by God, but by an angel, or by a series of 
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wers or angels, who were ignorant of God; the 

osaic Law was een by them (cf. above, 8 (b)). 
Cerinthus is the link between the Gnosticism at 
Colosss and the developed Gnosticism of the 2nd 
cen (for his doctrine see Irenæus, Her. i. 26; 
Hippolytus, Refut. vii. 21, x. 17). He claimed to 
have had angelic visions, and was a millenarian 
of the grossest sort (Caius in Eusebius, HE iii. 28). 
See also Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 106 fl. 

Speculations such as those attacked by St. Paul 
found a congenial soil in ‘Asia’ and Phrygia. 
Even in the 4th cent. at the Council held at the 
Phrygian Laodicea (c. A.D. 380), Christians are 
forbidden to leave the Church of God and invoke 
(dvyoudtew) angels (can. 35; see Hefele, Councils, 
Eng. tr., iii. 317). It is the proper jealousy for the 
One Mediator, on the other hand, which has led 
many moderns to reject the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of angels altogether. But both heavenly and 
earthly beings can help man without being medi- 
ators, as we see when one man helps another by 
intercessory prayer. The NT teaching about 
angelic helpers, so potent an antidote to material- 
ism, in no way asserts that we are to pray to God 

h the angels, or contradicte the doctrine 
that Christ is the only Mediator between God and 


man. 

(c) opar on with current Jewish teaching and 
that of the later Rabbis.—The apostolic teachin 
is quite free from the wild speculations of Jewi 
angelology. (For differences between it and cur- 
rent Jewish ideas see Edersheim, op. cit. i. 142 
and App. xiii.) Of Jewish speculations the most 
elaborate were those of the nes (g. v.), which 
had a decided Gnostic tinge. This Jewish sect had 
an esoteric doctrine of angels, and ite members 
were not allowed to divulge their names to out- 
siders (Jos. BJ II. viii. 7; Lightfoot, Col., p. 87; 
Edersheim, i. 330f.). A few Jewish speculations 
may be mentioned. It was thought that new 
angels were always boing oer ae idea derived 
from a wresting of La 3* (Thackeray, op. cit. p. 
150). The angels taught Noah medicine (Book 1 
Jubilees, 10). The righteous will become angels 
(Eth. Enoch, li. 4). An angel troubled the waters of 
Bethesda for healing (gloss in Jn 5‘). An elaborate 
hierarchical system and numerous names were in- 
vented for them (above, 4). Contrasted with these 
ideas, we have in the NT a wise reserve, which 
refuses to go beyond the things which are written. 

One Jewish speculation must be noticed more 
fully. The Rabbis taught that none of the angels 
was absolutely good, that they opposed the crea- 
tion of man and were jealous of (Edersheim, 
ii. 754). Thackeray (p. 151f.) considers that St. 
Paul also makes them all antagonistic to God. If 
so, he contradicts the teaching both of our Lord 
and of the other NT writers (above, 3). But this 
view, based on St. Paul’s lan e about princi- 
palities, powers, etc., and on the idea that all the 
angels are the enemies who must be put under 
Christ’s feet (1 Co 15%), ap to be untenable. 
St. Paul, while affirming that some ‘ powers’ are 
evil, does not say that they all are so. See 
above, 4. 

9. Nature of NT angelo 
aid to es whether an Sair 
when they appeared to men or whether the 
merely oe todo so. At any rate, they took 
the form of men to the mind, though in some cases 
there was something about them that produced 
wonder or fear (Lk 112, Mt 28$, etc.). The accounts 
of the angels who were seen after the Resurrection 
vary. In Mt 28? the angel who rolled away the 
stone was like lightning, his raiment white as snow. 
In Mk 16° we read only of a young man in a white 
robe. In Lk 24‘ there are two men in 5 
apparel (cf. v.* vision of angels). In Jn 


anies.—It is unprofit- 
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there are two angels in white, sitting. In Ac 1 
there are ‘two men... in white apparel.’ To 
Cornelius the angel was ‘a man... in bright 
apparel’ (Ac 10”). Stephen’s face was filled with 
superhuman glory, ‘as it had been the face of an 
angel’ (Ac 6; so we reflect, as in a mirror, the 
glory of the Lord, 2 Co 318). For an argument that 
the appearance of the angels was ‘objective’ see 
Plummer on Lk 1"; but this is largely a matter of 
definition. At the death of Herod (Ac 12*) no 
appearance of an angel is necessarily intended. 

10. The immediate successors of the apostles.— 
Angelology was a favourite topic of the time; 
but, the literature of the sub-apostolic period 
being very scanty, the references are few. For 
Clement of Rome see above, 8 (a). Ignatius says 
that the oe of angelic mysteries was given 
to martyrs (Trall. 5): ‘heavenly things and the 
dispositions (rowodeclas) of angels, and musterings of 
rulers (cvordces dpxorrixds), seen and unseen’ (cf. 
Col 116). The ‘dispositions’ would be in the seven 
heavens. The dpyxovres, ‘rulers,’ would be St. 
Paul's dpxal, i.e. angels (Lightfoot, Ign. ii. 165). 
In Smyrn. 6 it is said that the angels, if they 
believe not in the blood of Christ, are judged; 

is seems to imply that their probation is not yet 
ended. See also above, 3. Papias (quoted by 
Andreas of Cæsarea, in Apoc., ch. 34, serm. 12; 
Lightfoot-Harmer, Apostol. Fathers, p. 521) says 
that to some of the angels God ‘ gave dominion over 
the arrangement (d:axocpjoews) of the universe 
but their array (rate) came to naught, for the 

t dragon, the old serpent, who is called the 
Devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole earth, 
was cast down, yea, was cast down to the earth, 
and his angels’ (quotation from Rev 12°). Papias 
seems to date the fall of the angels after the 
creation of the world. Hermas (for his possibly 
early datesee Salmon, Introd. to NT, xxvi.)describes 
the building of the tower [the Church] upon the 
waters by six young men (cf. Mk 165), while 
countless other men bring the stones; and the 
former are said to be the holy angels of God, who 
were created first of all; the latter are also holy 
angoa but the six are superior to them (Jis. iii. 
1, 2,4). In the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 2, martyrs 
are said to become angels after death (see above, 
8). In the Epistle to Diognetus, 7, is said to 
have sent to men a minister (ixnpérny) or angel or 
ruler (dpxorra). Justin interprets Ps 247? LXX] 
as addressed to the rulers appointed by God in the 
heavens (Dial. 36). To angels was committed the 
care of man and of all things under heaven, but 
they transgressed through the love of women (A pol. 
ii. 5, referring to Gn 6), Angels, like men, 
have free will (Dial. 141). 
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. J. C N. 

ANGELS OF THE SEYEN CHURCHES.—The 
general practice of NT writers points to the con- 
clusion that the word ‘angels,’ used in this con- 
nexion, is employed to denote superhuman and 
celestial personalities. We are not, however, 
without examples of ita being used to indicate 
ordinary ‘messengers’ (cf. Lk 7% 9%, Ja 2%, etc.). 
In this case it would be equivalent to the drdcroda 
éxxAnoidv (2 Co 88; cf. Ph 2%), who were in some 
sense the official, if temporary, delegates of one 
Church to another. The fact that in the Apocalypse 
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these ‘angels’ are to such a degree the recipients 
of praise and blame would seem to put both these 
simple interpretations out of court. 
any ingenious attempts have been made to 
employ the expression as a collateral or subsidiary 
proof that episco had already been established 
within the lifetime of the Johannine author. The 
es adduced from the OT in support of this 
view are certainly irrelevant; for, while it is con- 
ceivable that the chief minister of a Church should 
be styled &yyedos Kuplov (cf. Hag 14 and Mal 27; 
see also Is 44% and Mal 31), it is difficult to under- 
stand the 5 to him of the designation 
AN e Ro éxxAnolas (Rev 21, etc.). Nor, again, can the 
contention be sustained that the expression had 
its origin in the office of the sh‘liah gibbür, the 
messenger or plenipotentiary of the synagogue 
for, as Schürer has pointed out, these ‘ messengers’ 
were not permanent officials (see HJP I. ii. 67), 
but persons chosen for the time by the ruler to 
ronounce the prayer at public worship (cf. Light- 
oot, Dissertations on Apostol. Age, 1892, p. 158). 

In su . the contention that by the ‘angels’ 
of the Ci urches are meant the bishops, the strange 
conclusion has been maintained that in the words 
Thv yuraixa [cov] Iegd ge (Rev 2”) the author is re- 
ferring to the Thyatiran bishop’s wife (see Grotius, 
Annotationes in Apoc., ad loc.). It ought to be 
pointed out that this theory is as old as Jerome, 
who in his commentary on 1 Ti 3? adopts a similar 
interpretation ; and Socrates (HE iv. 23) describes 
Serapion as ‘the angel of the church of the 
Thmuitew’ (ef. Jerome, de Vir. illustr. 99, where 
he mentions Serapion as Thmueos Egypti urbis 
Episcopus’). The same conception is attached to 
the expression by the 6th cent. commentators, 
Primasius the African (Com. in Apoc.) and Cassi- 
odorus the Italian (Complextones in Apoc.) in their 
reflexions on Rev 1”. 

An examination of the use of the word a&yyedos 
in the NT A ypse, apart from its connexion 
with the Churches, shows that the author invari- 
ably employs it to describe a spiritual being 
attached to the service of God or of Satan. We 
are, therefore, confronted with the difficulty of 
accounting for its presence here in a sense so 
completely different as the episcopal theory in- 
volves. There is, indeed, no valid reason to su 
pose that the author, even in a work as highly 
symbolical as this is, attaches an essentially differ- 
ent idea to the word when he speaks of ‘the 
Angels of the Seven Churches.’ 

If we can accept the textual purity of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, iii. 15, there is a remarkable parallel: 
‘the descent of the angel of the Christian Church, 
which is in the heavens, whom He will summon in 
the last days.“ Even on the supposition that the 
Ethiopic version, supported by some Greek MSS, 
is a correct translation of the original, and the 
simple word ‘Church’ is substituted for ‘angel of 
the Christian Church,’ we are confronted by the 
primitive identification of the Church and its angel 
(see Charles, Asc. of Isaiah, ad loc.). 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the letters 
to the Asian Churches is the way in which the 
writer expresses himself in terms of stern reproof 
or of encouragement to their ‘angels.’ The objec- 
tion to this difficulty is considered by Origen, 
who finds cause for marvel at the care shown by 
God for men: ‘forasmuch as He suffers His angels 
to be blamed and rebuked on our behalf’ (hom. in 
Num. xx. 3; ef. in Luc. xiii.). 

As we have already seen, however, it is difficult 
to 1 that the writer intended the words to 
be understood as referring literally to angels who 
presided over the Churches. There is, no doubt, 
a natural inclination to see in his use of the phrase 
a reminiscence of the ‘princes’ of the Apocalypse 
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of Daniel (6 dpx Baordelas Ileprâr, Dn 10%; cf. 
Mixa) 6 &yyedos, v.“). A ailan belief with re- 
spect to the S of individuals is referred 
to incidentally as held y Jesus (Mt 18"), and we 
need not be surprised to find it applied to Churches 
in their corporate capacity by a writer whose 
teaching on the activity and functions of angels is 
so advanced. 

Taking into account the symbolism of the whole 
book and the obviously symbolic mention of Jeze- 
bel (Rev 2”; of. Milligan on Rev 10'-* in Schaffs 
Pop. Com. on the NT), there seems to be no inter- 
pretation more in harmony with the spirit of the 
writing than that which sees in this expression the 
personification of the characteristic spiritual tone 
and genius of each Church. 

If we accept this conclusion as being most con- 
sonant with the general trend of thought through- 
out the writing, 1t may not be amiss to refer to the 
remarkable parallel in the fravashis, or doubles,’ 
of Parsiism. Whatever the connexion between 
Persian and Jewish angelology —and it is not 
necessary to insist on a direct 0 seems 
to be certain that, in the period immediately sub- 

uent to the Captivity, Parsi influence shaped, 
at least indirectly and remotely, the development 
of Hebrew thought. ‘The fravashs of a nation or 
community is a conception found in three Avestan 
passages. The e is no longer a bein 
necessarily good, but becomes a complete spiri 
counte of the nation or the church, and ap 
able therefore of declension and punishment’ (HD 
iv. 991; of. JThSt iii. 520 ff.). The nexus may be, 
and probably is, not so mechanical and direct as 
J. H Moulton seeks to establish. On the other 
hand, it seems as if a relationship of some kind 
between the allied forces of Magianism and Zoro- 
astrianism, as they were refracted by the medium 
of Hellenistic culture and Hebrew thought, must 
be regarded as inevitable. It is enough to say 
that the ‘angel’ is the personified embodiment of 
the spiritual character and ethos of the Church. If 
this use of the word by the author has led to con- 
fusion and obscurity, the reason lies probably in 
the limitations of that bolism which was the 
characteristic vehicle of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture (see W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven 
Churches, 1904, pp. 57-73). Compare and contrast 
§ 6 of the preceding article. 

LITBRATURB.—See the works referred to throughout the art., 
and the Commentaries on the Apocalypee. 

J. R. WILLIS. 

ANGER.—1. Human 5 by the 
stoical mind which finds no place for strong 
emotion in a moral scheme, anger has recog- 
nized as a quality which, under certain conditions 
and within certain limits, may not only be per- 
missible but commendable. Its ready abuse bas, 
however, led to its being commonly placed among 
the evils of human nature. The teaching of the 
early Christian Church recognizes both aspects. 
Condemnation of the abuse of anger is not wanting 
in the apostolic writings. Among the manifest 
works of the flesh are enmities, strife, jealousies, 
wraths (@uuol), factions (Gal 5%). St. Paul fears lest 
he shall find these evils in the Church when he comes 
to Corinth (2 Co 12”). One of the marks of the 
greatest of Christian virtues is that it ‘does not 
blaze forth in passionate anger (où rapo{vvera: [1 Co 
13°]). In Christian circles, all bitterness and wrath 
and anger must be put away (Eph 4% ; cf. Col 38). 
The holy hands lifted up in prayer must be un- 
stained with anger and strife (1 Ti 2). The 
‘bishop’ must be blameless, as God’s steward, 
not self-willed, not soon angry (Tit 17). St. James 
bids his readers be swift to hear, slow to s ; 
slow to wrath, for the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God (1 ). Be not prone to 
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anger,’ says the Didache (iii. 2), ‘for anger leadeth 
to murder: nor & ot, nor contentious, nor 
uick-tempered, for murder also is the outcome of 


ese. 
On the other hand, Christian morality recogni 
arighteous anger. The section of the Sermon on 
the Mount which teaches that whosoever is an 
with his brother is in danger of the judgment (Mt 
5.) is primarily aimed at something other than 
passion—it is an emphatic condemnation of the 
spirit which despises and seeks to injure a brother. 
he violation of the law of brotherly love, manifest 
in the anger of Mt 5”, might, indeed, provoke a 
legitimate wrath, ¢.g. in the series of woes, terrible 
in intensity of language, pronounced iby Jesus 
inst the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 232%). We 
should hesitate to acknowledge a man as morall 
and spiritually great who could remain unmov 
in the presence of the world’s wrongs. The early 
reachers would have been poor souls had they 
boen able to hide their indignation at the mur- 
derers of Jesus (Ac 341 0 5% 7514), Could Peter well 
have been calm with Ananias and Seppur (Ac 50), 
and later, with the commercially-minded, religious 
adventurer, Simon Magus (8™)? A certain 
ciple of discrimination seems, however, to have 
observed. Anger at personal insult or persecution 
was discouraged. Anger provoked by personal in- 
jury may have a protective value in a lower stage 
of the world’s life, but the attitude of Christian 
ethics to this is governed by the law of non- 
resistance laid down by the Sermon on the Mount. 
Man must return good for evil, show kindness to 
his enemy, leave retribution to God (Ro 121. %. 
St. Paul claims that, ‘ when reviled, we bless ; when 
persecuted, we bear it patiently ; when slandered, we 
try to conciliate’ (1 Co 412), thus following the 
example of Jesus (1 P 2%), One is tempted to 
regard the apology which followed the momen 
outburst of St. Paul’s ion against the hig 
priest (Ac 23°) as an expression of the Apostle's 
rinciples of non-resistance rather than as an ac- 
owledgment of priestly rights. But there is an 
altogether different attitude when that which is to 
be defended is a righteous principle, a weaker 
brother, or the faith or ethical standard of the 
Church. Elymas, the sorcerer, seeking to hinder a 
work of grace, provokes a vigorous anger (Ac 13! 11). 
On behalf of the purity of faith St. Paul resists St. 
Peter to the face (Gal 211). The Epistle to the 
Galatians is a piece of passionate writing, and a 
note of indignation runs through the later chapters 
of 2 Cor. (cf. 1 Co 1 5, etc.). The man who does 
not love the Lord Jesus, or the one who preaches 
a false pel, let him be accursed—dvddepa (1 Co 
16%). he indignation (åyarárrnoıs) of the Cor- 
inthian Church against the mane person in the 
case of immorality, to which St. Paul has drawn 
attention, is commended by him (2 Co 71). Simi- 
larly, the Church at Ephesus is congratulated on its 
hatred of the Nicolaitans (Rev 2°). St. Paul 
‘burns’ if another is made to stumble’ (2 Co 11%). 
In these instances, anger seems to have been re- 
garded as compatible with, and indeed expressive 
of, Christian character. The obvious danger of 
mistaken zeal for a cause or creed must, however, 
be kept in mind. The case of St. Paul’s early life 
provides an illustration (Gal 14, Ph 36). There 
may be a zeal for God, not according to knowledge 
(Ro 10%). 

But even legitimate anger may readily pass 
into a sin. Passions beyond the control of the 
rational self can hardly be justified, whatever the 
cause. Self-control is a cardinal Christian virtue. 


t 
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Hence the apostolic caution of Eph 4%, ‘Be ye 
angry and sin not, i. e. if angry, as one may rightly 
do 


l not allow the passion to become an evil by 
its excess. The wrath against which the warning 


is given seems indicated by the following clause— 
‘let not the sun go down on your rapopyis pds’ (‘a 
noun which differs from pyh in denoting, not the 
disposition of anger, or anger in a lasting mood, but 
exasperation, sudden violent anger’ [Salmond)). 
There is no reference to deliberate indignation on 
a matter of principle, such as the resentment which, 
the author of Ecce Homo claims, was felt by Jesus 
towards the Pharisees to the end of His life. 

2. Divine anger.—Most minds must have a 
tine, an 


conceive, owg to our inability to realize a 
conditions. e may be helped to some extent by 
recognizing that behind the human agitations of 
personality in love, pity, indignation, etc., there are 
certain principles and attitudes which no more 
depend for their quality on the element of agita- 
tion than the existence of steam depends upon the 
appearance of white vapour which we ordinarily 
associate with it. This underlying quality we 
may attribute to the Deity, in whom life and per- 
sonality, here expressed only in finite and con- 
ditioned forms, have their perfect and unconditioned 
being (Lotze). 

The objection that anger, unlike love, is un- 
worthy of the highest moral personality (Marcion) 
may be met by the answer that Divine love and 
anger are not two opposing principles, but ex- 
pressions of the one attitude towards contrary 
sets of human circumstances. The Divine anger 
is actually involved in the Divine love (Tertullian, 
Martensen, etc.). The one Lord whose name is 
Truth and Love is, because of this, a consuming 
flame to wrong (He 10* 12). 

The idea of the Divine anger ’—this attitude of 
Deity towards certain courses of human life—is a 
justifiable inference from the intuitions of con- 
science, but another and an unsound argument 
played a part in the historical formation of the doc- 
trine. In the early stages of religious thought the 
conception of the wrath of God would waa T 
come to men’s minds from contemplation of the ills 
of human life. The chieftain punished those with 
whom he was angry, either by direct action or by 
withholding his protection: Did not, then, physical 
calamities, pestilences, reverses of fortune, defeat 
in battle, indicate the displeasure of Deity (Jos 7, 
2 S 21! 24, ete.)? Such misfortune, when no 
ethical cause could be recognized, would en- 
courage the doctrine of unwitting and non-ethical 
offences (e.g. the violation of tabu) and of non- 
ethical propitiation. The ills of life—especially 
death—suggested later a world lying under a curse, 
due to Adam’s sin. Against the popular doctrine 
that misfortune indicated Divine displeasure, the 
Book of Job is a protest. Human suffering has 
educative values, and does not necessarily indicate 
the disapproval of God (He 1251.) 

Yet even in early times the idea of the Divine 
ena did not rest wholly on the facts of human 
suffering. Men realized that the world, as they 
found it, was not in harmony with their conceptions 
of the Highest, and thus in times of prosperity, 
which, according to this theory, would indicate 
God’s contentment with His people, prophets such 
as Amos argued for coming doom. From the con- 
sciousness of the holiness of God it was inferred 
that there must be Divine displeasure. 

The turning away of the Divine anger.—Two 
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attitudes in regard to this problem appear among 
the Hebrews, even as early as the 8th cent. B.C. 
The prophets of that period ‘do not recognize the 
need of any means of reconciliation with God 
after estrangement by sin other than repentance’ 
(Hos 143, Am 52-4, 15 18-17, Mic 6*8). On the 
other hand, while repentance was always insisted 
upon by Israel’s religious teachers, there was a 
tendency to assert the need of supplementary 
means in order to bring about the reconciliation of 
God and man. The conception may have origin- 
ated in the practice of offering a propitiatory gift 
or legal compensation to an outra rson 
(Gn 2016 328: cf. 1 S 26% 2 S 24), or in the 
primitive view of sin as having a material exist- 
ence of its own which called for an appropriato 
ritual treatment beyond the mental change of 
repentance, or in the customs of Levitical ‘sin- 
offerings,’ which, although originally made in view 
of ceremonial faults, for which ethical repentance 
was strictly impossible, must have come to suggest 
that, in addition to repentance, a sacrificial opera- 
tion was needful even in cases of moral trans- 
gression. 

From the period of the Exile, prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving, and especially the sufferings of the 
righteous, were regarded as substitutes for material 
sacrifices (see art. ‘Atonement’ in JE). Is 53 is 
the ‘earliest expression of a conception [viz. the 
atoning value of the sufferings of pious men] which 
attained wide development in later times and con- 
stantly meets us in the teaching of the Jewish 
synagogues’ (O. Whitehouse). One of the seven 
brothers, during the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, prays that ‘in me and my brothers, 
the wrath of the Almighty may be sppr 
(2 Mac 7%). 4 Mac 6? gives a prayer, Let my 
blood serve for purification, and as an equivalent 
for their life (å»riyvxo») take my own’ (cf. 4 Mac 
111 9% 17-22 184), These passages supply an inter- 
esting link between the old Leviticism and the 
NT doctrine of the sacrificial death of Jesus. 

The doctrine of propitiation receives no support 
from the teaching of Jesus as given in the Synoptics. 
Repentance and new life are the conditions of the 
restoration of the Divine favour. Jesus does not 
appear to have ever taught that reconciliation 
depended upon His own death as a propitiation 
(see DCG, art. Sacrifice), although He did teach 
that the spiritual ministration involved suffering 
and sacrifice, so that the death of Jesus might 
be figuratively regarded as a ‘ransom for many’ 
(Mk 10%). Moreover, the teaching of Jesus is 
not favourable to the view that legal right claims 
a compensation beyond repentance, before the 
Father will forgive. The moral of the parables of 
the Prodigal and the Labourers (cf. Lk 23®) is that 
forensic conceptions are altogether inappropriate 
in the religious sphere. Harmony with God is a 
matter of attitude, not of purchase or compensation. 

The teaching of the Acts of the Apostles agrees 
with that of the Synoptics. There is no hint in 
the early preaching of the Church, as recorded in 
this work, of a propitiatory value in the death of 
Jesus. Jesus is, indeed, described as a ‘Saviour,’ 
but in the sense that He gives ‘repentance to 
Israel and remission of sins’ (Ac 5*), i.e. He is 
able to bring about a change in the hearts of men, 
and, in accordance with propaeno teaching, pardon 
follows repentance (cf. the description of the 
preaching of the Baptist, as that o 
unto remission of sins,’ Mk 1$). 

But, with the exception of the authors of the 
Synoptics, the Acts, and the Epistle of James, 

e writers of the NT are strongly influenced by 
the propitiatory theory of the death of Jesus. The 

e of the Suffering Servant’ (Is 534 Wf.) sug- 
ated a doctrine which seemed to throw light 


‘ repentance 


ANGER 


upon the ignominious death of Jesus upon the 
Cross. The ‘stumbling-block’ to the Jewish mind 
became the Christian’s boast. How the sacrifice 
was regarded as operating is not clear—the analogy 
of Levitical blood sacrifices was evidently some- 
times in the mind of the writers (Ro 3%, 1 P 1”, 
Jn 1%, etc.). St. Paul also holds the idea that the 
death of Jesus is a sign of His human submission 
to the elemental world-powers of darkness, who, 
since Adam, have held the world under their 
5 rule (HD, art. ‘Elements’; also Wrede, 

aul, Eng. tr., 1907, p. 95). But, being more 
than man, He rises from the dead. The Resur- 
rection is a sign that Death—one of the elemental 
principalities and powers, and representative of 
the rest—has no longer dominion over Him 
(Ro 6°), or over those in ‘faith’ union with Him. 
But these ‘ world-powers of darkness,’ whose dues 
the death of Jesus was conceived as satisfying, are 
but a thinly disguised form of God’s retribution 
for Adam’s sin. Ultimately the propitiation is 
still made to God, although the emphasis is drawn 
from the wrath of God to the love which inspired 
the propitiaiory action (cf. Jn 36, Ro 3% 58, etc.). 
From thi pont, St. Paul follows the anti-l 
teaching of Jesus in asserting that 5 — 
right relations with God— depends on the new 
attitude of ‘ faith,’ not on ‘works’; but legalism 
with St. Paul must be satisfied by the prior trans- 
action of Jesus on the Cross. 

The difficulty in the doctrine of propitiation does 
not lie in the fact that no ultimate distinction can 
be made between the Power to whom propitiation 
is offered and the God of love who offers it. Inde- 


pendently of the interests of this icular doctrine, 
we must accept the paradox that the same God 
who works under the limitation of law ordains the 


law which limits Him. But we cannot accept the 
interpretation of the death of Jesus as an exalted 
Levitical blood sacrifice, or as a transaction with the 
‘world-powers of darkness,’ nor can we be satisfied 
with a presentation of an angry God, who needs 
compensation or some mong gift before He will 
turn away the fierceness of His wrath. The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and con- 
trite heart He will not despise (Ps 517). It would 
seem more 5 to follow the suggestions 
of the Synoptics and the Acts, and find the recon- 
ciling work of Jesus, as directed not towards God, 
but towards men, bringi 


g about in them a repent- 
ance which makes possible their harmonious rela- 
tions with the Father. 


The death of Jesus may be regarded partly as a 
vicarious sacrifice of the order recogni in the 
. and self-denial for the sake of 
the Kingdom of God, for conscience, and men’s 
ap uing The justification of this law of sacrifice 
(‘ Ever by losses the right must gain, Every 
have its birth of pain’ [Whittier, The Preacher]) 
is that it makes ible the expression of moral 

ualities. In order that love may have significance, 
it must pay a price—must be written upon a hard 
resisting world, as labour and self-denial. This 
demand of law is obviously not indicative of Divine 
8 or opposition. 

he death of Jesus may also be regarded as part 
of the penalty of human sin. If men had not been 
selfish, hypocritical, apathetic to goodness and 
justice, there would not have been the tragedy on 
Calvary. In virtue of race solidarity, the sins of 
an evil and adulterous generation fell upon Him. 
This dark law—that the innocent must suffer the 
results of trans ion along with the . 
an educative value in demonstrating the evil and 
disastrous nature of sin, which is doubly terrible 
since the suffering which it creates falls upon the 
just as well as upon the unjust, sometimes even 
more upon the former than upon the latter. The 


ANGER 


penalty of sin indicates the Divine displeasure 
towards sin, but not necessarily towards those who 
pay the penalty, for obviously God cannot be con- 
ceived as being an with innocent sufferers, 
involved in the ts of others’ sins. Neither 
must we as angry with a repentant 
sinner because he continues to reap what he has 
sown. The forgiveness of sin is distinct from 
the cancelling of its results, which, in accord- 
ance with educative moral law, must run their 


course. 

One’s trust in the forgiveness of God rests upon 
the sense of the divinity of human forgiveness— 
By all that He requires of me, I know what God 
Himself must be’ (Whittier, Revelation). If we 
must judge the anger of God from the righteous 
indignation of a good man, we cannot think of 
His cherishing any vindictiveness, or needing any 
propitiation to induce Him to forgive, when the 
sinner seeks His face. Nor can a view of recon- 
ciliation held by the most sternly ethical of the 
OT prophets, and by the purest soul of the NT, 
be considered as weakening the sense of sin, and 
minimizing the of pardon. 

The Day of Wrath.—From the time of Amos, 
OT prophetism had conceived a darker side to 
Israel's still more ancient conception of the Day 
of the Lord. It would be a time when human 
ae muci of which was apparently over- 


looked in age, would receive its sure reward, 
although genuine repentance would apparently 
anger (Jl 2, Am 5, Jer 18°). 


avert the comin 
That great — notable Day 
darker aspects, entered largely into NT thought 
(Mt 37 77, Lk 104, 2 Th 1K, etc.). It is to this 
coming Dies Ire that the actual term ‘ wrath of 
God ’ (épyh rob Geo) is almost uniformly applied by 
NT writers. Some of the Divine indignation may 
be manifested in the present operation of moral 
law—the penalties experienced by the ungodl 
heathen seem to be of the Divine wrat 
which ‘is being revealed’ (dwoxad\twrera:) from 
heaven (Ro 14); and, according to 13, the 
temporal ruler punishing evil-doers is ‘a minister 
of „ an avenger for (Divine) wrath,’ i.e. a 
human instrument carryin g out in this age the 
Divine retribution. But the emphasis is upon 
‘the wrath to come.’ In the present age, moral 
law only imperfectly operates. The sinner is 
treasurin up for himself ‘wrath in the day of 
wrath ’ ( ), when upon every soul that worketh 
evil shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation 
and anguish (v.“; cf. Rev 11% 6% 17, where the 
Divine anger is spoken of as ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb’). pentance before the Day of Wrath 
will save one from the coming doom (Ac 2% . , 
Eph 2°), and the provision of these days of grace 
modifies the conception of the Divine sternness 
(Ro 92). The ‘Law,’ in making transgression 
ible, ‘worketh wrath’ (Ro 41), but Christ, by 
is reconciliation of man and God, delivers the 
believer from the ‘wrath to come’ (1 Th 1! 55). 
The NT significance of pyh deob is illustrated in 
Ro 5’, where St. Paul argues from the fact of 
present reconciliation with God that the saints 
will be delivered from the ‘wrath of God.’ Even 
where the Divine anger is described as having 
already had ite manifestation, the reference may 
really be eschatological (Ritschl). The aorist of 
1 Th 216 (fgacer õè er adrods h dpyh els ré\0s) seems 
to indicate that, in the Apostle's judgment, some 
historical manifestation of God’s wrath upon the 
Jews has already taken place, but St. Paul may 
regard such an indication of the Divine anger as 
the preliminary movements of the Day of Wrath. 
The clouds were already gathering for that con- 
summation which the Apostle was expecting in 
his own lifetime (1 Th 4%). 
VOL. 1.—5 
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Lrremnatornz.—A. Ritschl, de Ira Dei, Bonn, 1860, J 
tion and A . tr., Edin 1900; R. W. 
The A cont London 178; B. W. . Baia, 


7 and 8; P. to Evangelica, do. 1809, cha. 29, 
81. For human Butler’s erg. D and 9: J. R 
Seeley, Homo, 1806, pp. 81-28; Tolstol, s sand Letters, 
ch. ULCOCK. 


ANNAS (Gr. Arras, Heb. ho, ‘merciful’ [in 
Josephus, Ananos]).—Annas the son of Sethi, a 

i igh priest by Quirinius in A.D. 6 or 7, 
retained office till he was deposed by Valerius 
Gratus in A.D. 15 (Jos. Ant. XVIII.. ii. 1, 2). 
Josephus tells us that he was regarded as the most 
fortunate of men, for he had five sons who all held 
the office of high priest (Ant. XX. ix. 1). From 
the Fourth Gospel we learn that Joseph Caiaphas, 
the high priest at the date of the Crucifixion, was 
a son-in-law of Annas (Jn 1812). His removal from 
office in A.D. 15 did not by any means diminish his 
influence. Being extremely wealthy, he was able 
to exert the powers of high priest long after he 
was deposed. His wealth and that of his sons 
was acquired by the institution of the ‘ booths or 
bazaars of the sons of Annas,’ which enjoyed the 
monopoly for the sale of all kinds of sacrificial 
requirements. These booths were situated either 
in the temple court (Keim, Jesus of Nazara, v. 
116; Edersheim, LT iii. 5) or on the Mount of 
Olives (J. Derenbourg, Essai eur Phistoire ... dela 
Palestine, 1867, 2 485). The words of Jesus re- 
garding the unholy traffic (Mt 21, Lk 19%) aroused 
the hostility of the priestly party and led to His 
arrest and examination by Annas (Jn 184 . The 
Talmud accuses the sons of as of ‘serpentlike 
hissings’ (or whisperings [Pes. 57a]). Probably 
the meaning is that they exerted private influ- 
ence on the judges and perverted justice for their 
own ends. Their attitude tow Jesus and the 
apostles as revealed in the NT seems to bear out 
this interpretation. Although, as we have seen, 
Annas was deposed from the n office in 
A. D. 15, he retains the title all through the NT. 
Both Josephus and the writers of the NT uniforml 
give the title ‘high priest’ not only to the ac 
occupant of the office at the time, but to all his 
predecessors who were still alive, as well as to all 
the more influential members of the families from 
which the high priests were selected. The phrase 
in Lk 3? ‘in the high-priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas’ is unique, and may be accounted for 
by the fact that the combination had become so 
familiar in connexion with the history of the 
Crucifixion that St. Luke couples the two to- 
gether here (Ewald, HZ, vol. vi. [1883] p. 430, 
n 


. 3). 

The important and influential position held by 
Annas even after his deposition is proved by the 
fact that it was to him that Jesus was first sent 
before He appeared at the more formal tribunal of 
the Sanhedrin (Jn 183). The interview with Annas 
(Jn 18) determined the fate of the prisoner, and 
probably Annas was the chief instigator in com- 
passing the death. In Ac 4° Annas again appears 
as the head of the party who tried the apostles 
and enjoined them to keep silent about the 
Resurrection. 


heim, L7 i, [1880] 268; T. Keim. Jens of Nazara, 1 
: , W. F. BOYD. 
ANNIHILATION.—See Esch ATOLOOx. 


ANOINTING.—Anointing was used in wer weve 
in three chief connexions: (1) as a part of the 
toilet, to beautify, strengthen, and refresh the 
body; (2) medicinally ; (3) as a pare of religious 
ceremonial. From the last-named spran z (9) the 
use of terms of anointing in a metaphorical sense 
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to signify ify, 6.g., the imparting of the Divine Spirit, 
an er to the Messiah or to the Christian dis- 
ciple. 

1. So far as the first use is concerned, earn 
within our period may be found in the anoin ing 
of the Lord's feet (Lk 7%“, Jn 12) and in Mt 6? 
‘anoint thy head, and wash thy face.’ 

2. Instances of the second occur in Jn 9&2), 
Rev 3% ‘eyesalve to anoint thine eyes,’ and are 
generally found in Mk 6” ‘they anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them, and Ja 5" 
Is any among you sick? let him call for the elders 
of the church ; and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord.’ The 
commentators on these texts generally quote pass- 
ages to prove that the use of oil was well known 
in medicine, and leave it to be understood that the 
apostles in the Gospel and the elders in the Epistle 
are thought of as making use of the simplest heal- 
ing remedy known to them. This method of in- 
terpretation does not seem satisfactory, because 
the parallels ape do not bear out the point. In 
Is 1° and Lk 10* oil is used as a remedy for 
wounds, not for internal sickness. Herod in his 
last illness was placed in a bath of warm oil (Jos. 
BJ I. xxxiii. 5), but this was only one amongst 
several methods of treatment used in his case, and 
was no doubt Spore because of the open and 
running sores on his body. Galen (Med. Temp., 
bk. ii.) s of oil as the ‘ best of medicines for 
withered and dry bodies,’ but that does not mean 
that he would have advocated the indiscriminate 
use of oil in cases of sickness due to various causes. 
Philo’s praise of oil for imparting vigour to the 
flesh (Somn. ii. 8) must not be pressed into an advo- 
cacy of it as a inst all forms of dis- 
ease. It must remain doubtful whether the two 
NT passages can be reasonably understood to mean 
that oil was used as a simple medical remedy with- 
out deeper signification. 

8. The use of anointing in religious ceremony 
was very varied. It was applied both to persons— 
as, e. g., to the kings and high priests—and to in- 
animate things. is not the place to investi- 
gate the original signification of the act of anoint- 
ing in religious ceremonies (see Robertson Smith, 
Rel. Sem.“, 1894, pp. 233, 383; ERE, HDB, SDB, 
EBi, art. Anointing’), but it seems clear that it 
came to signify the consecration of persons and 
things to the service of God, and also the com- 
munication to, e.g., the kings, of the Divine Spirit 
(see E. Kautzsch, in HDB v. 659). That is to say, 
anointing in part the nature of a sacrament. 
And it seems probable that something of this sort 
underlies the passages Mk 64, Ja 5'4. The anoint- 
ing oil was not merely medicinal, but consecrated 
the patient to God, and, together with prayer, was 
the means of conveying to him the Divine healing 
life. We may compare a passage in the Secrets of 
Enoch (22°), where Enoch, when carried into the 
presence of God, is anointed with holy oil, with 
the result (56*) that he needs no food, and is purged 
from earthly passions. 

„4. Instances of the metaphorical use of anoint- 
ing to signify the communication of the Divine 
Spirit are to be found in 1 Jn 2% 7 ‘ye have an 
anointing from the Holy One,’ ‘his anointing 
teacheth you all things.’ ‘Anointing’ here means 
the material, not the act, of anointing, and so the 
grace of the m 5 0 The same metaphorical 
use is found in o 1%, ‘He that hath anointed 
us is God’; and in the passages in which Christ is 
18155 of as having been anointed, Ac 47 10, 

e 1° (OT quot.). pasim in the recently dis- 
covered Odes of Solomon (36°), ‘He hath anointed 
me from his own perfection,’ may be referred to 
here. It is uncertain whether the speaker is Christ 
or the Christian. Allusions to a custom of anoint- 
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ing dead bodies are found in Mk 14 and the 
parallels, and in Mk 16ʃ. 

Lastly, reference should be made to the absten- 
tion from anointing by the Essenes (Jos. BJ IL 
viii. 3). This is apane by Schürer (HJP n. 
ii. 212) as a part of an attempt to return to the 
em licity of rey: by 5 (Rel. at Jud.?, 

in, 1906, p. as a protest against the priest- 
hood, whose authority rested upon anointing. 


LrrgrnaTurs.—See the artt. ‘Anointing’ in ERE, HDB, and 
EBi; and, 15 development of the doctrine of Extreme 
e Church, 


e 

J. B. mayar on Ja 614 (Ep. of St 

James3, 1910); see also T xvii. [1900] 418 fl., and the 
literature there cited. ; 


ILLOUGHBY C. 


ANSWER.—Passing over the very large number 
of occurrences of this word in the common sense of 
‘reply’ (dwoxplyoua, dwréxpiocs), there are one or two 
interesting usages to note before we come to the 
most ap at arp significant use of the term. 
Thus in Tit 2° slaves are enjoined not to ‘answer 
T (AV; RV ‘gainsay, dsr); in Gal 4” 
‘this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia and answer- 
eth to (i.e. ‘corresponds with,’ cveroyéw) the Jeru- 
salem that now is’; in Ro 11‘ St. Paul, discussing 
the despair of Elijah, asks ‘ What saith the answer 
(xpnuarwués, ‘ Divine oracle’) of God unto him ?’ 

The passages with which we are most concerned, 
however, are those which speak of the Christian 
answer or ‘defence’ (so usually in RV) against 
critics from within or ane 9 lore 
NM do). the life o aul we have, 
6.9., his ‘answer’ or apologia before Felix (Ac 24°), 
before Festus (25%), and before Agrippa (260). 
The charges brought against him were that he had 
incited the people to sedition (24° 25%), that he had 
33 the Temple (24°), and that he was a ring - 
eader of the Sect of the Nazarenes (24°). His 
defence was skilfully directed in each case to the 
rebutting of the charges, to the conciliation of his 
judges, and to the demand that as a Roman citizen 

e should be tried before Cesar. Before Agrippe 
and Festus he defended himself so successfully that 


the FF appealed to ; 
he 18 t have been set at liberty, dub ba ing made 


tribunals are St. Paul's 
answers to those who denied his Apostleship, 
the Judaizers who followed him from place to 
place and attempted to undermine his teaching 
and influence among his converts in his absence— 
a fact to which we y owe the letters to the 
Galatians and the Corinthians, or at least the 
most characteristic and polemical portions of them. 
The same or other enemies Sere him with 
inconsistency (1 Co 1011 etc.), and brought other 
charges against him (117, , 1 Co 9), such as 
the charge of being mean in appratinos (107-29), 
of being rude of speech (11°), of being a Tonay 
(127), and of other things not mentioned, whic 
evidently inspired certain obscure references 
throughout these chapters. St. Paul’s apologia 
meets these charges with a vehement assertion of 
his innocence, of his full Apostleship, of his com- 
tency to utter forth the from fullness of 
owledge (11°), and of his abundant sufferings and 
self-denial for ere of his sagen 3 
space given to these apologue and personal re- 
joinders is remote from our modern habit of 
mind, but it should be borne in mind that every 
educated man in these days was expected by the 
Greeks to be ready to take free part in polemics 
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of this kind, and to defend himself vigorously 
against attack. In 1 P 3% we have the well-known 
injunction to be ‘ mady always to give answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning 
the hope that is in you,’ whether before a judge or 
in informal conversation—which should probably 
be interpreted in this sense. In v. 1 of the same 
chapter ‘the answer (AV) of a good conscience 
towards God’ is a difficult phrase, and the com- 
mentaries should be consulted. érepŵrnua can 
hardly mean ‘answer,’ and the RV translates 
‘interrogation’ (see a long note in Huther in 
Meyer's Com. PP. 192-197). C. Bigg (ICC, in loc.) 
interprets it of the baptismal question or demand. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews has been called ‘the 
first Christian apology,’ in the sense of a definite 
and reasoned defence of the Christian faith and 
ition. It had ite forerunners in the speeches of 

t. Paul already referred to, and its successors in 
the long line of Ante-Nicene ‘ apoio ies,’ of which 
those of Justin Martyr and Tertullian are two 
outstanding examples. 

LrreraToRrE.—Comm. on the passages cited; E. F. Scott, 
The Apologetic of the New Testament, 1907 ; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Early Church History, 1909, ch. xi., and similar works; W. M. 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, St. Paul 


the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 1895; T. R. Glover, The 
Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 1909. 
E. GRIFFITH JONES. 

ANTICHRIST (d-. os).—The word is found 
in the NT only in 1 Jn 2. 43, 2 Jn’, but the 
idea further ap in the Gospels, the Pauline 
Epistles, and above all in the Apocalypse. It 
is not, however, an idea ongina to Christianity, 
but an adaptation of Jewish conceptions which, 
as Bousset has shown (The Antichrist Legend), 
had developed before the time of Christ into a 
full-grown Antichrist legend of a hostile counter- 

art of the Messiah who would make war against 

im but whom He would finally overthrow. The 
NT references to the subject cannot be rightly 
„ without some previous consideration 
of the corresponding ideas that were present in 
Judaism before they were taken over by Chris- 
tianity. 

4. The Antichrist of Judaism.—Although the 
word ‘ Antichrist’ does not occur till we come to 
the Johannine Epistles, we have many evidences 
in pre-Christian Jewish literature, canonical and 
extra-canonical, that there was a widely spread 
idea of a supreme adversary who should rise u 

i God, His Kingdom and people, or His 
essiah. The strands that went to the composi- 
tion of the idea were various and strangely inter- 
woven, and much obscurity still hangs over the 
subject. But it seems possible to distinguish 
three chief influences that went to the shaping of 
the Jewish conception as it existed at the time of 


(1) Earliest of all was the ancient dragon-myth 
of the Babylonian Creation-epic, with ite represent- 
ation of the struggle of Tidmat, the princess of chaos 
and darkness, against Marduk, the god of order 
and light. The myth appears to have belonged 
to the common stock of Semitic ideas, and must 
have become familiar to the Hebrews from their 
earliest settlement in Canaan, if indeed it was not 
per of the ancestral tradition carried with them 

m their original Aramæan home. In any case, 
it would be revived in their minds through their 
close contact with the Babylonian mythology 
during exilic and post-exilic times. races of 
this n-myth appear here and there in the 
OT, e.g. in the story of the Temptation in Gn 3, 
where, as in Rev 1% 20, the serpent =the dragon; 
and in the later apocalyptic literature a dragon 
represents the hostile powers that rise oe in 
25 ition to God and His Kingdom (Pes. Sol. ii. 

But it was characteristic of the forward look 


of Prophetism and Messianism that the idea of a 
conflict between God and the dragon was trans- 
ferred from cosmogony to eschatology and repre- 
sented as a culminating episode of the last days 
(Is 27, Dn 7). 

(2) Side by side with the dragon-myth must be 
set the Beliar „ conception, a contribution 
to Jewish thought from the side of Persian dualism, 
with its idea of an ad ve in whom is embodied 
not merely, as in the Babylonian Creation-story, 
the natural forces of chaos and darkness, but 
the hostile powers of moral evil. In 1 Ch 2]? 
Satan is evidently represented as God’s adversary, 
just as we find him in later Jewish and primitive 
Christian thought. And in the interval between 
OT and NT Beliar is 5 used as a synonym 
for Satan, the Devil or arch-demon (e. g. Jubilees, 
15; cf. 2 Co 6%). The Beliar idea was a much 
later influence than the dragon-myth, for Baby- 
lonian religion offers no real parallel to a belief in 
the Devil, and Cheyne’s suggested derivation of 
the name from Belili, the goddess of the under 
world (Bi, art. Belial’), has little to recommend 
it. But a subsequent fusion of Beliar with the 
dragon was very natural, and we have a striking 
illustration of it when in Wis 2% and elsewhere 
the serpent of the Temptation is identified with 
the Devil. Cf. Rev 12° 20, where ‘the dragon 
85 old serpent, is explained to be the Devil an 

atan.“ 

(3) But the development of the Messianic hope in 
Judaism was a more determinative influence than 
either of those already mentioned. The Jewish 
Antichrist was very far from being a mere pre- 
cipitate of Babylonian mythology and Iranian 
eschatolo. It was, above all, a counterpart of 
the Messianic idea, as that was derived from the 
pene and evolved under the experiences of 

ewish national history. Ezekiel's prophecy of 
the overthrow of Gog and Magog (Ezk 38); 
Zechariah’s vision of the destruction of the de- 
stroyers of Jerusalem (Zec 14); above all, the repre- 
sentation in Daniel, with reference to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, of a world-power that waxed 
even to the 8 pa heaven 8 cane trod the 
sanctuary under foot (v.), and s up against 
the Prine of princes until it was finally ‘ broken 
without hand’ (v.) —all contributed to the idea 
of a great coming conflict with the powers of a 
SA world before the Divine Kingdom could 
set up. And when, by a process of synthesis, 
the scattered elements of 
began to gather round the figure of a personal 
Messiah, a King who should represent Jahweh 
upon earth, it was natural that the various utter- 
ances of OT prophecy regarding an evil power 
which was hostile to God and His Kingdom and 
people should also be combined in the conception 
of a personal adve Fzekiel’s frequent re- 
ferences to Gog (chs. 38, 39) would lend them- 
selves to this, and so would the picture in Daniel 
of the little horn magnifying itself even against 
the prince of the host (81). And the preoccu 
tion of the later Judaism with utterances like 
these, sharpened as it was by hatred of the 
heathen conquerors not merely as political enemies 
but as enemies of Jahweh and His Kingdom, 
would render all the easier that process of per- 
sonalizing an Antichrist over against the Christ 
which appears to have completed itself within the 
sphere of Judaism (cf. a Bar. 40, Asc. Is. 4%"), 

2. Antichrist in the NT.— Deriving from Judaism, 
Christianity would naturally carry the Antichrist 
tradition with it as of its inheritance. That 
it actually did so Bousset has shown by a com- 
prehensive treatment of the later Christian exe- 
getical and Speer. literature, which evidently 
rests on a tradition that is only partially dependent 
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on the NT (op. cit.; cf. EBi i. 180 ff.). But, so 
far as the NT is concerned, the earlier Antichrist 
tradition is taken over with important changes, due 
toſthe differences between Judaism and Christianity, 
and 8 the differences in their conception 
of the Messiah Himself. At the same time it must 
be noticed that nothing like a single consistent pre- 
sentation of the Antichrist idea is given by the 
NT as a whole. Elements of the conception appear 
in the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, the A ; 
and the Johannine Epistles; but in each group of 
writings it is treated differently and with more or 
less divergence from the earlier Jewish forms. 

(1) In the Gospels.—In the Synoptic Gospels it 
is everywhere apparent that Jesus recognized the 
existence of a kingdom of evil under the control 
of a supreme nality, variously called the 
Devil (Mt 41 13%, etc.), Satan (Mt 4% 12%, Lk 108, 
etc.), or Beelzebub (Mt 12. ), who sought to 
interfere with His own Messianic mission (4 160), 
and whose works He had come to destroy (Mk 1% 
Zu. 1235 etc.; of. He 210). But from all the crude and 
materialistic elements of the earlier tradition His 
teaching is entirely free. In the reference to the 
‘abomination of desolation’ standing in the holy 

lace (Mt 245; cf. Mk 134, Lk 21™), which occurs 
in the great eschatological discourse, some critics 
have seen a Nel to 2 Th 21-12 and an evident 
allusion to the Jewish Antichrist tradition; but 
they do so on the eure that the words 
were not spoken by Jesus Himself and are to be 
attributed to a redactor of the original source. If 
‘hey were uttered by our Lord, it seems most pro- 
bable that they portended not any apocalypse of a 
rsonal Antichrist, but the destruction of Jerusalem 
the Roman armies—a calamity which He had 
y foreshadowed as 1 upon the city 
because of its rejection of Himself (23°). For the 
adversaries of the Son of Man, the real representa- 
tives of the Antichrist spirit in His eyes, were the 
false Christe and false prophets by whom many 
should be deceived (245 %)—in other words, the 
champions of that worldly idea of the comin 
Kingdom which He had always rejected (Mt 4 
167, Jn 6%), but to which the Jewish nation 
obstinately clung. 

(2) In the Pauline Epistles.—A familiarity on 
the part of St. Paul with the Antichrist tradition 
is suggested when he asks in 2 Co 66, What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?’ and when he speaks 
in Col 2% of Christ triumphing over ‘the princi- 
palities and powers.’ This familiarity becomes 
evident in ‘the little a ypse’ of 2 Th 219, 
where he introduces the figure of the ‘ man of sin,’ 
or more correctly ‘man of lawlessness.’ Nestle 
has shown (ExpT xvi. 9 472) that the 
Beliar-Satan conception underlies this whole 
passage, with its thought of an opponent of Christ, 
or Antichrist, whom the Lord at last shall ‘slay 
with the breath of his mouth and bring to nought 
by the manifestation of his coming N ). But the 
distinctive character of this Pauline view of the 
Antichrist is that, while features in the picture 
are evidently taken from the description of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel (cf. v.“ with 
Dn 7* 11%), the Antichrist is conceived of, not 
after the fashion of the later Judaism as a heathen 

tentate and oppressor, but as a false Messiah 

m within the circle of Judaism itself, who is to 
work by means of false signs and lying wonders, 
and so to turn men’s hearts away from that love 
of the truth which brings salvation (v.“). See, 
13) 73 the Apoca e fellowes naani 

) int Ypse.— ollows na 
from ite subject and from its literary lora. the 
Pore ie is more permeated than any other book 
in the NT with the idea of the Antichrist. For 
its subject is the speedy return of Christ to subdue 
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His enemies and set up His Kingdom (Rev 17 238 30), 
etc.), and its form is an adaptation to Christianity 
of the ideas and imagery of those Jewish Apoca- 
] from Daniel onwards, which were chiefly 
responsible for the growth of the Christian Anti- 
christ conception. It would be out of place to 
enter here into any discussion of the conflictin 
interpretations of the symbolism of the dragon an 
the beaste that appear and reap from ch. 11 
to the end of the book (see t. APOCALYPSE, 
PEAT 5 2 11 Br veat that ae 
up out of the a > was evidently sugges 
the dragon-myth as embodied in the Jewish Anti. 
christ tradition, while the great red on’ of 
123%, who is also described as ‘the old serpent, he 
that is called the Devil and Satan’ (v.“, and who 
is clearly represented as the Antichrist (vv.* © 17), 
reproduces both the mythical dragon and the later 
iar-Satan conception, now fused into one ap- 
palling figure. Again, the scarlet-coloured beast 
of 13! and the realm of the beast in ch. 17 are 
described in language which recalls the apocalyptic 
imagery of Daniel (see esp. ch. 7), and clearly 
applies to a hostile and persecuting world-power 
represented by its ruler. In Daniel that power 
was the kingdom of the Seleucid under Antiochus 
Epiphanes; here it is very plainly indicated as 
the Roman Empire 3 9-18) with the Emperor 
at its head (13°%). But to these pre-Christian 
forms of the Antichrist tradition—the dragon, 
Satan, and a hostile world-power—the Apocalypse 
contributes two others which are peculiar to 
Christianity and which play a large part in the 
Christian tradition of later times. 

The first of these is found in the application to 
Christian ideas of the Antichrist of the con- 
temporary Nero-saga, with its dream of a Nero 
Redivivus who should come back to the world from 
the realms of the dead (cf. Sib. Or. iv. 119 fl.; 
Suetonius, Nero, 47; Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
xx. 19). That Nero is referred to in 13% is most 
probable, the number 666 being the equivalent 
of Nero Cesar (NEPQN KAIZSAP) when written in 
Heb. characters (sop pu). And the legend of his 
return from the under world of the dead explains 
in the most natural way the healing of the beast’s 
death-stroke (13 ) and the statement that it 
‘shall ascend out of the bottomless pit... and 
they that dwell on the earth shall wonder when 
they behold the beast, how that he was, and is not, 
and shall come’ (17°). Seealso art. APOCALYPSE. 

The second contribution was the idea of the false 
prophet (16 19% 20"), who is to be identified with 
‘another beast’ of 1311 .. It is most probable that 
the false prophet 75 re the Imperial priesthood 
as propagano of the Cæsar-cult, but it seems 
not unlikely that elements in the representation 


are taken from the legend that grown up 
around the name of Simon Magus (cf. Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 26, 56; Irenæus, c. Hær. i. 23). 


To the early Church, Simon with his magic arts 
and false miracles was the arch-heretic and the 
father of all heresy, and suggestions of his legend- 
ary fi loom out from the description of the 
second beast (135), even while the author attri- 
butes to it functions and powers that belong more 
properly to the ministers of the Emperor-worship 
v. 


(4) In the Johannine Epistles.— In these writings, 
where the word ‘ Antichrist’ appears for the first 
time, the idea is spiritualized as nowhere else in 
the NT except in the teaching of Jesus. The 
Antichrist is not, as in the p poca ypas, a material 
world-power threatening the Ch from without, 
but a spirit of false doctrine rising up from within 
(1 In 2). Itis true that Antichrist is spoken of 
as still to come (24 4*), so that some culminating 
manifestation is evidently expected—probably in 
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a definite personal form. But even now, it is said, 
there are nany ee 2%; cf. 2 Jn 7, and the 
irit of Antichrist is already in the world (1 Jn 4°). 
d the very essence of that spirit is the denial of 
‘the Father and the Son’ (2%), 3.¢e. the refusal to 
acknowledge the Son as well as the Father; more 
explicitly it is the refusal to confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh (4> 3, 2 Jn"). The 
spirit of Antichrist, in other words, is a spirit of 
heresy—such heresy as flourished in Asia Minor 
towards the close of the lst century through the 
doctrines of Cerinthus (q.v.). 

When the NT utterances regarding the Anti- 
christ are looked at in their variety and asa whole, 
it is difficult to derive from them any justification 
for the view that the Church should expect the 
advent of a personal Antichrist as an individual 
embodiment of evil. The NT authors were evi- 
dently influenced in their treatment of the subject 
by contemporary situations as well as by an inherit- 
ance of ancient traditions. To St. Paul, writing 
out of his own experience of Jewish persecution 
and Roman justice and protection, Judaism was 
the ‘ man of lawlessness,’ and Rome the beneficent 
restraining power. To the Apocalyptist, writin 
to a Church which had known Nero's cruelty an 
now under Domitian was passing through the 
flames once more, Antichrist was the Roman 
Empire represented by a ruler who was hostile to 
Christianity because it refused to worship him as 
a god. In the Johannine Epistles, Antichrist is 
not a persecuting poe: but a heretical spirit, 
present in the world already but destined to come 
in fuller power. The ultimate authority for our 
thoughts on the subject must be found in the words 
of Jesus when He teaches us to pray for deliver- 
ance from ‘the evil one’ (Mt 6%), and warns us 
re false Christs and false prophets who pro- 
claim a kingdom that is not His own (24%). 

H. Gunkel, öpfung und Chaos, Gd > 
1896 ; W. Bousset, The Antichri 10 on, 
i ution of the Messianio 


on-Jewish Sources, Eng. 
christ’ in PRE , ERE, and EBi, and 
H. Cremer, Bib.-TReol. „ 8.0. ; 
EGT; Expr xvi. [1904-5] 472, xxiii. (1911-12) 97. 
J. C. LAMBERT. 
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ANTIOCH (Arrióxea).—1. In Syria.—About 20 
miles from the Mediterranean, the Orontes, turning 
abruptly westward, enters a fertile plain, 10 miles 
long and 5 wide, which separates the t Lebanon 
range from the last spurs of the Taurus. Here 
Seleucus Nicator, after his defeat of Antigonus at 
Issus in 301 B.C., discovered an ideal site for the 
capital of his Syrian kingdom, the Asiatic portion 
of the vast empire of Alexander the Great, and here 
he built the most famous of the 16 Antiochs which 
he founded in honour of his father Antiochus. 
Planned by Xenarius, the original city occupied 
the level ground between the river and Mt. Silpius, 
and, like all the Hellenistic foundations in Syria, 
it had two broad colonnaded streets intersecting at 
the centre, or Omphalus. The Seleucid kings vied 
with one another in extending and adorning their 
metropolis. A second quarter was added on the 
eastern side, perhaps by Antiochus I.; a third, the 
‘ New City,’ was built by Seleucus Callinicus on an 
island—similar to the island in the Seine at Paris 
—which has since disappeared, probably owing to 
one of those seismic disturbances to which the 
region has always been peculiarly subject; and a 
fourth, on the lowest slopes of Silpius, was the 
work of Antiochus Epiphanes. enceforth the 
city was known as a Tetrapolis, or union of four 
cities (Strabo, XVI. ii. 4). Such was the magnificent 
Greek substitute for the ancient and beautiful but 
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too essentially Semitic capital of Syria—Damascus. 
A navigable river and a fine seaport—Seleucia of 
Pieria—made it practically a maritime city, while 
caravan roads converging from Arabia and Meso- 
pane brought to it the commerce of the East. 

t attained its highest political importance in the 
time of Antiochus the Great, whose power was 
shattered by the Romans at Magnesia. In 83 B.c. 
it fell into the hands of Tigranes of Armenia, from 
whom it was wrested by the Roman Republic in 
65 B.C. Thereafter it was the capital of the pro- 
vince of Syria, and the residence of the Imperial 
legate. Pompey made it a civitas libera, and such 
it remained till the time of Antoninus Pius, who 
made it a colonia. The early emperors often visited 
it, and embellished it with new streets and public 
buildings. 

During the Jewish wars (69 B. c.) ‘ Vespasian took with him 
his army from Antioch, which is the metropolis of Syria, and 
without dispute deserves the place of the third city in the 
habitable world that is under the Roman 1 both in 


magnitude and in other marks of prosperity (Jos II. if. 4). 
In the 4th cent. Chrysostom estimated the ulation at 200, a 4 


of whom 100,000 were then Christians, and probably he 
not reckon slaves and children. 

Antioch was called ‘the Beautiful’ (4 xah 
[Athen. i. p. 20)), but its moral repute was never 
high In no city of antiquity was the enjoyment 
of life so much the main thing, and its duties so 
incidental, as in ‘‘ Antioch upon Daphne,” asthe city 
was penitent called’ (Mommsen, Prov.“, 1909, 
ii. 128). The pleasure-garden of Daphne, 5 miles 
from the city, 10 miles in circumference, with its 
sanctuary of Apollo, its groves of laure) and cypress, 
its s 1 fountains, its colonnades and halls 
and baths, has come down through history with 
an evil name. Daphnici mores were proverbial, 
and Juvenal flung one of his wittiest jibes at his 
own decadent Imperial city when he said that the 
Orontes had flowed into the Tiber (Sat. iii. 62), 
flooding Rome with the superstition and immorality 
of the East. The brilliant civilization and perfect 
art of the Greek failed to redeem the turbulent, 
fickle, and dissolute character of the Syrian. In- 
stead of either race being improved by the contact, 
each rather infected the other with its characteristic 
vices. Cicero flattered Antioch as a city of ‘ most 
learned men and most liberal studies’ (pro Arch. 
iii.), but the sober verdict of history is different. 

*‘ Amidst all this luxury the Muses did not find themselves at 
home; science in earnest and not less earnest art were never 
truly cultivated in Syria and more especially in Antioch. ... 
This people valued only the day. No Greek on has 60 few 
memorial-stones to show as Syria; the great Antioch, the third 
city of the empire, has—to say nothing of the land of hiero- 
glyphics and obelisks—left behind fewer ptions than many 
a small African or Arabian village (Mommsen, op. cit. 180, 131f.). 

No city, however, after Jerusalem, is so closely 
associated with the Apostolic Church. From its 
very foundation it had in its population a strong 
Jewish element, attracted by the offer of ‘ privileges 
equal to those of the Macedonians and Greeks’ (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iii. 1). The Jewish nation had the great- 
est multitudes in Antioch by reason of the size of 
the city. ... They made proselytes of a great 
many of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby, after 
a sort, brought them to be a portion of their own 
body’ (BJ VII. iii. 3). While the Judaism of Antioch 
did not assimilate Hellenic culture so readily as that 
of Alexandria, and certainly made no such con- 
tribution to the permanent thought of the world, it 
yet did much to prepare the city for the gospel. 
‘Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch,’ who was early 
won to Christianity, and is named among the Seven 
of the Jerusalem Church (Ac 6°), was evidently one 
of that great number of Antiochene Greeks who had 
previously felt the spell of the Jewish faith. Andit 
was the mixture of national elements in the Church 
of Antioch—pure Greeks with Greek-speaking Jews 
—that peculiarly fitted her to play a remarkable 
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part in the Apostolic Age. Her distinction was 
that, while unquestionably the daughter of the 
Jewish Ohristian community at Jerusalem, full of 
filial gratitude and devotion, she became the first 
Gentile Church, and the mother of all the others. 
The diaspora that followed the death of Stephen 
brought many fugitive Jewish Christian preachers 
to Antioch, and some Cypriotes and enians 
among them inaugurated a new era by going beyond 
the Hellenist Jews for an audience and preaching to 
‘the Greeks also’ (Ac 11™). xal rpds rods “ENAnvas 
is probably the correct reading, in spite of ‘many 
ancient authorities’ who have ‘E\Annords ; other- 
wise the historian’s words would be singularly point- 
less, The new evangelism resulted in many con- 
versions (112), and the vigilant Church in Jerusalem 
sent Barnabas down, if not to assist in the work, at 
least to supervise it. It was the merit of Barnabas 
that he could not be a mere onlooker. Grasping 
the situation, and flinging himself impetuously 
into the novel movement, he went, apparently 
without consulting anybody, to Tarsus to summon 
Paul to his lifework. In Antioch the two men 
exercised a united and fruitful ministry for a year 
(113-3), It was at this time and in this place that 
‘the disciples were first called Christians’ (117), 
the designation probably coming from the lively 
ulace, who quickly noted the new phenomenon 
in their midst, and justified their reputation for 
the invention of nicknames. Their wit never spared 
anybody who seemed worthy of their attention. 

The only talent which indisputably belonged to them—their 
mastery of ridicule—they exercised not merely against the 
actors of their „ but no less against the rulers sojourning 
in the capital of the East, and the ridicule was quite the same 

inst the actor as against the caper While Julian ‘met 

eir sarcastic sayings with sati writings, the Antiochenes 
at other times had to pay more severely for their evil i 
and their other sins ' (Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 134, 135). 

But the ‘Christians’ gratefully accepted the 
mocking sobriquet bestowed upon them, changing 
it into the most honourable of all titles (cf. 1 P 4°). 
And the first Gentile Church was now to become 
the first missionary Church. While Antioch was 
never wanting in respect for Jerusalem, contribut- 
ing liberally to its r in a time of famine, and 
consulting its leaders in all matters of doctrine 
and practice, her distinguishing characteristic was 
her evangelistic originality. Her heart was not 
in Judea but in the Roman Empire. The fresh 
ideas of Christian liberty and Christian duty, 
which the mother-Church at Jerusalem was slow 
to entertain, found ready acceptance in the freer 
atmosphere of the Syrian capital. That the 
victory over Judaism was not easily won even 
there is proved by the fact that not only Peter 
but Barnabas vacillated under the alternate in- 
fluence of cosmopolitan liberalism and Judean 
narrowness, till Paul’s arguments and rebukes 
convinced them of their error (Gal 210. But 
contact with the great world and sympathy with 
its needs probably did more than the force of 
reason to lighten the Antiochene Church of the 
dead-weight of Judaism. Christians of Hellenic 
culture and Roman citizenship taught her a noble 
universalism, and it was accordingly at the in- 
stance of the Church of Antioch that the Council 
of Jerusalem sent to the Gentile converts a circular 
letter which became the charter of spiritual freedom 
(Ac 15%), Above all, it was from Antioch that 
Paul started on each of his missionary journeys 
(Ac 119 15% 18%), and to Antioch that he returned 
again and again with his report of fresh conquests 
(14% 18%), It was the master-minds of Christian 
Antioch who at length changed the pathetic dream 
of ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’ into a reality. 

Antioch gave rise to a school of Christian 
thought which was distinguished by literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and insistence upon the 
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human limitations of Jesus. Theodore of Mop- 
suestia was one of its best representatives. Be- 
tween the years 252 and 380, ten Councils were 
held at Antioch. Antakiych is now but a meagre 
town of 600 inhabitants, though ite environs ‘are 
even at the present day, in spite of all neglect, a 
blooming garden and one of the most charming 
spots on earth’ (Mommsen, ii. 129). 


ii.-vi., xvi. ; A. C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, h, 1807; 
C. v. oes. Apostolic Ags, Eng. tr- London, 1607. 

2. In Pisidia (Ao 13 RV, A. rhv Iiod las, Pisidian 
Antioch,’ which is the correct reading, instead of 
A. J Lcodlas).—This city was probably founded 
by Seleucus Nicator (301-280 B. C.] about the same 
time as Syrian Antioch, being another of the many 
cities which he called after his father Antiochus. 
It was intended as a ison town and a centre 
of Hellenic influence in the heart of Asia Minor, 
commanding the great trade route between Ephesus 
and the Cilician Gates. Guided by Strabo’s de- 
scription of the place (XII. viii. 14), as standing 
‘on a height’ to the south of a ‘ backbone of 
mountains, stretching from east to west,’ Arundell 
identified it in 1833 with the extensive ruins of 
Yalowatch, on the skirts of the long Sultan Dagh, 
about 3600 ft. above sea-level, overlooking the great 
plain which is drained by the river Anthios. 

After the battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.), which 
cost Antiochus the Great the whole of his dominions 
north of the Taurus, the Romans made Antioch a 
free city. In 39 B. C. Mark Antony gave it to king 
Amyntas, after whose death in 25 B.C. it became 
a city of the vast Roman porne of Galatia. At 
some time before 6 B.C., Augustus raised it to the 
rank of a colony—Pisidarum colonia Cæsarea 
(Pliny, HN v. 24)—and made it the governing and 
military centre of the southern half of the province. 
Its importance increased when the first emperors 
found it necessary to Poy the ‘ barbarian’ high- 
landers of Pisidia. ‘In the mountain-land proper 
no trace of Hellenistic settlement is found, and 
still less did the Roman senate apply itself to this 
difħcult task. Augustus did so; and only here 
in the whole Greek coast we meet a series of 
colonies of Roman veterans evidently intended 
to acquire this district for peaceful settlement’ 
(Mommsen, Provinces, i. 336 f.). Roman roads 
connected Antioch with all the other colonies 
founded in the district—Olbasa, Comama, Cremna, 
Parlais, and Lystra. The work of pacification was 
in especially active progress during the reign of 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54), in which St. Paul visited 
Antioch. The city was not yet ‘ Antioch in 
Pisidia’ (AV), being correctly styled by Strabo 
‘ Antioch towards Pisidia’ (A. ) mpòs III xadov- 
urn [XII. viii. 14), in distinction from Antioch 
on the Meander; but St. Luke already calls it 
‘Pisidian Antioch,’ to differentiate it from Antioch 
in Syria. The boundaries of Pisidia gradually 
moved northward till it included most of Southern 
Phrygia, and then ‘ Antioch of Pisidia’ became 
the usual designation of the city. At a still later 
period Pisidia was constituted a Roman province, 
with Antioch as its capital. 

On the South-Galatian theory, in the form ad- 
vocated by Ramsay (Church in Rom. Emp., 74 fl.), 
Antioch is regarded by St. Luke as belonging to the 
Phrygio-Galatic region (1h Spvylay xal Tadarichy 
xúpa», Ac 16°), Phrygian being a 8 term 
and Galatic a political, the one used by the Greeks 
and the other by the Roman government. In 
Ac 182 the region is simply called Phrygian,’ and 
if, as many think, Spvyiay is here to be taken as a 
noun, the sense is still much the same (see GALATIA 
and PHRYGIA). St. Paul’s first mission to Antioch 
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was so successful that the whole political regio of 
which this colony was the centre soon heard of the 
new faith (Ac 13). In no other Asian city, except 
Ephesus, was the influence of his preaching so far- 

ing. His success was no doubt in great 
measure due to the strong Jewish element in the 
population, even though it was Jewish persecution 
that compelled him to leave the city for a time 

Ac 13% 0. The early Seleucid kings settled 

ews in many of their cities, and gave them the 
same civic rights as the Greeks, finding them to 
be trusty supporters and often real Hellenizers. 
Antiochus the Great settled 2000 Jewish families 
in Lydia and Phrygia (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 4), many 
of whom must have found a home in Antioch. 
Trade doubtless attracted others to so important 
a centre, and thus the Jewish leaven had been 
working for a long time before Christianity was 
introduced. Ramsay thinks that ‘the Jews are 
likely to have exercised ter political power 
among the Anatolian people, with their yielding 
and easily moulded minds, than in any other part 
of the Roman world’ (Hist. Com. on Gal., 193); and 
their spiritual influence was at least as great. 
St. Paul found many ‘devout proselytes in 
Antioch (Ac 139), and his presence attracted ‘ the 
whole city’ to the synagogue (13%). While the 
native Phrygian type of religious feeling was 
more eastern than western, and thus had a certain 
natural affinity with the Semitic type, the Phrygian 
Jews, whose laxity gave deep offence to the rigidly 
orthodox, no doubt increased their power among 
their neighbours by their freedom from bigotry. 
The attraction of the Jewish faith for Gentile 
women (ras ceBouévas yuvaixas, Ac 13 was a 
familiar theme in ancient writings (Juvenal, vi. 
543; Jos. BJ II. xx. 2); and the influence of 
‘women of honourable estate’ (ras evox hpovas), not 
only in Antioch but in Asia Minor gene liy is 
one of the most striking features in the soci life 
of the country (Conybeare-Howson, St. Paul, i. 
219; Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp., 67). Strabo 
(loc. cit.) mentions another fact which may help 
to explain the rapid progress of Christianity in 
Antioch: ‘In this place was established a priest- 
hood of Mén Arcæus, having attached to it a 
multitude of temple slaves and tracts of sacred 
territory. It was abolished after the death of 
Amyntas by those who were sent to settle the 
succession to his kingdom.’ This drastic action 
of the Romans had removed one of the greatest 
obstacles to the new faith—the vested interests of 
an old and powerful hierarchy. 

LiıreraTorE.—F. V. J. Arundell, Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
London, 1834, i. 281f.; Conybeare-Howson, St. Paul, do. 
1872, 1. 204f.; W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Gal., do. 1899, 
Church in Rom. Em ., do. 1893, passim; J. R. S. 
oe Expedition to Asia Minor, Boston, 1888, 
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ANTIPAS.—See HEROD. 


ANTIPAS (shorter form of Antipater [Jos. Ant. 
XIV. i. 3: this Antipatros was at first called 
Antipas’) as Hermas is of Hermodorus, Lucas of 
Lucanus, and Silvas of Silvanus).—Antipas, other- 
wise unknown, is mentioned in Rev 2%. Later 
Greek tradition made him bishop of Pergamum, 
martyred under Domitian by being thrown into a 
brazen bull which stood at the temple of Diana, 
and so roasted alive.“ The name has been allegor- 
ized as anti-pas (= against all’) oranti-papa. The 
character of the Apocalypse, again, admits the 
hypothesis that the name refers to the God Pan. 

an was worshipped at Ephesus and in many 


Neumann (Der Röm. Staat u. die aligemeine Kirche, 1890, i. 
15) suggests that Antipas was the only martyr who suffered in 
Fergan but Ramsay (Letters to the Seven Churches, 288) 

tains that he was the first of a long series. 
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cities in Asia Minor —no record of his worship at 
Pergamum is extant— under the strong influences 
of Arcadian and Peloponnesian cults. It is not 
im ble, therefore, that the Christian Church 
at Peramu is praised for its opposition to the 
heathen Pan. Cf. BALAAM, NICOLAITANS. 
LITERATURE.— AS, April, ii. [1866) 8 fl., 961; Roscher, ili. 
1860: H. B. Swete, Apooalypee, loc.; H. Alford, Gr. Test., 
ad loc.; W. M. Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empires, 1897, 
Letters to the Seven Churches, 1904 ; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic 
Age, Eng. tr. 1894; A. C. McGiffert, Hist. of Christianity in 
the Apost. Age, 1897. . F. COBB. 


ANTIPATRIS (’Avrixarps).—Antipatris, a Hel- 
lenistic town of Palestine, stood at the eastern 
edge of the Plain of Sharon, where the military 
road from Jerusalem to Cæsarea left the hills. 
Under the protection of a body of Roman cavalry 
and infantry, St. Paul was brought thither by 
night, and thence, with a diminished escort, to 
Cæsarea (Ac 233%- 3), Antipatris was a border town 
between Judæa and Samaria (Neubauer, Géogr. du 
Taim., 1868, p. 80 f.), and after it was reached there 
would be less danger of a Jewish attack. J osephus 
(Ant. XVI. v. 2) gives an account of its foundation: 


‘Herod erected another city in the plain called Kapharsaba 
where he chose out a fit place, both for plenty of water and 
poorne of soil, and proper for the production of what was 

here planted, where a river encompassed the city itself, and 
a grove of the best trees for magnitude was round about it: 
this he named Antipatris, from his father Antipater.’ 


The historian elsewhere identifies it with Kaphar- 
saba (Ant. XIII. xv. I), and Robinson (Biblical 
Researches, iv. 139 f.), followed by Schürer (il. i. 
130 f.), naturally concludes that the site must be 
the modern Kefr Säbă; but, as the latter place 
cannot be described as well-watered, Conder, 
Warren, G. A. Smith, and Buhl all favour Ras- 
el--Ain, a little farther south, at the source of the 
Aujah. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ANTITYPE.—See TYPE. 
ANTONIA.—See CASTLE. 
ANXIETY.—See CARE, CAREFUL. 


APELLES (’ AwredAjs, a Greek name possibly con- 
tracted from Apollodorus, and apparently common 
among Jews of the Dispersion (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 5. 
100: credat Iudeus Apella, and Gow’s suggestion, 
ad loc., that, as modern Jews take a Gentile name 
which closely resembles their Hebrew name, so in 
ancient times a Jew called Abel might choose the 
name Apelles)).—Apelles, saluted by St. Paul in Ro 
16, is called ‘the approved in Christ’ (rd d 
er Xpory). The phrase may indicate that he had 
been pen T tested and tried by affliction or per- 
secution, or that he was a Christian who had gained 
the approbation of the Church, sufficiently peers 
to be called to the ministry (cf. 1 Ti 31). Nothing 
is known of Apelles beyond this reference. 

Assuming the Roman destination of these saluta- 
tions, he was probably a Jewish convert residing in 
Rome as a member of the Imperial household. 
As the salutation which follows is that to ‘the 
household of Aristobulus,’ it has been suggested 
that Apelles’ Christian activity may have lain in 
that direction. If Aristobulus (g. v.) was the grand- 
son of Herod, Apelles would no doubt find in his 
‘household’ many mem of his own race. The 
name Apelles is known to have belonged to the 
Imperial household. It was borne by a famous 
eet actor in the time of the aa ik Caius (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians‘, 1878, p. 174). 

T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

APOCALYPSE. — I. INTRODUCTION. —1. The 
word ‘apocalypse’ in the NT.—droxáňvyis (e 
velation ’) occurs some eighteen times in the NT. 
The general sense is instruction concerning Divine 
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things before unknown—especially those relati 
to the Christian salvation—given to the oni by 
God or the ascended ;Christ, especially throug 
the operation of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 2)’ (Grimm- 
Thayer). The word was important to St. Paul 
when he wished to express his independence of the 
first apostles in reference to his knowledge of the 
l] and even to the steps taken to come to an 

understanding with them (Eph 3*, Gal 23). The 
object of droráňvýıs is, therefore, a mystery 
(Ro 16%). The gospel without it would remain 
unknown, with it it is an open secret.’* The 
source, as also the end or object, of droxdAuyis is 
God or Jesus Christ, and the mode may be vision 
or ecstasy (2 Co 121). It may also be, however, 
events which strike ee. eye, e.g. ‘the 
righteous judgment of (Ro 2°); ‘dwroxdAuyis 
of the sons of God’ (81%), i.e. the glory that is 
manifestly given to some, showing them to be sons 
of God’ ; drord vi of the glory of Christ (1 P 4"), 
i. s. ‘the glory with whic e will return from 
heaven (Grimm-Thayer). The return is called the 
‘dwroxdAuyis of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Th 17, 
1 Co 17, 1 P 1> 3). As a prophet is one to whom 
truth comes not from man but from God, what he 
utters may be called an dwoxdA\vyis, and he himself 
may be said to have an droxdAvyis,’ or to speak 
er droxahive (1 Co 14%; of. v.6). It is a fact of 
much suggestiveness for the subject of this article 
(see below) that, so far as the NT is concerned 
the het and the apocalyptist may be considered 
one and the same. 

2. The NT Apocalypse of John as the of 
apocalyptic writings.—Though in the sense of the 

ristian creed the whole Bible is by pre-eminence 
the literature of apocal or revelation, there is 
only one book in each Testament to which the 
name has been given. In the NT we have the 
Apocalypse of John and in the OT we have the 
Book of Daniel, which is unmistakably both in 

le and substance of the same literary genus. 
The latter is—a 1 TON ma pA 
apocalyptic fragments in the older prophetical writ- 
ings, e.g. Is 24—the oldest known Apocalypse, and 
has served as a model for subsequent ras of 
the class. Daniel and the apoca Dee of John 

t 
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3. Non-canonical apocalypses of the Apostolic 

e—As, however, both the Apocalypse and the 
other books of the NT contain e 1 references, 
and, in at least one case,* an explicit reference to 
other apocal , & list may here be given of the 
non-canonical apocalypses, either wholly or y 
extant, and of others whose existence may be in- 
ferred from quotations of them found in the early 
Fathers. They may be classified under three 
heads: (A) Jewish, (B) Jewish - Christian, (C) 
Hellenic or Gentile. 


(A) Under this head fall : (a) The cycle known as Enoch, which 
includes: (a) The Ethtoptc , 80 called because it survives 
chiefly in an ic Version. It includes: (1) chs. 1-36, 72-108 
(e. 100 e RA 5 87-71 £ Bok 8 n 5 wah. ve 
ongs pro e ear ys of the Herodian dynasty, 
therefore close to the era. this book ¢ occur those 
references to the pre-existent Messiah under the title ‘Son of 
man,’ which Hilgenfeld and others have ascribed to Ohristian 
interpolation, but whose direct debt is probably only to Daniel 
ieee esp. Dn 718). (8) The Slavonio Secrets of Enoch, before A. p. 

—(b) Assumption of Moses (g. v.) not later than A. p. 10.—(e) 
Apocalypse of Ezra, usually cited as Fourth Ezra ( Esdras 
14.5 of English ‘ ha,’ chs. 8~14), after A. p. 90.—(d) 

pocalypse of Ba v.), about the same time as 4 Ezra.— 
2 The Testament of A m, perbaps the lst cent. 4.D.—(f) 
Testaments of the XII. Patria (g.v.), probsbly the lst 
cent. 4.D.—(a), (b), (à), and (f) are best accessible to the English 
reader in the ca editions of R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1893, 
1897, 1896, 1908. In to (c), we have, in addition to the 
scholarly editions of James and Bensly, G. H. Box’s The 
ndon, 1912). For 55 we have the edition 

dge, 1892). N. B.—See now also R. H. 

P. pha of the OT, Oxford, 
(g) The 
Peaims of Solomon, 64-4 
8 1891) under 

harisees.—(h) The Book of Jubilees 
ee ony Joma atte Meyrin 
i scension of Isa: v. Je =the Ma 
9 Isaiah (21-813 and 6714) Grandes edition (London, 1900). In 
addition to these extant books 


except the Apocalypse of John, such books are hardly known 


pics from Jewish a 


mark respectively the beginning an e end of | books of the NT (see below), reveals a tend among the 
what may be called the a yptic period, which | Christians to extend the range of the Canon! it points at the 
thus covers upwards of 280 years (say 168'B.c. to | rams meta we large amount of Mati and Chute Te 
A.D. 96).t It thus appears that, while there is an ini f 


5 element in practically all the books of 
the NT (see below), there is only one writing be- 
longing to the A lic Age which is as a whole 
of the apocalyptic class, and which, despite much 


controversy in the early centuries, T has held its | general 


place among the books of authority recognized by 
the Christian Church. This circumstance alone 
might warrant the almost exclusive devotion of 
this article to an account of this book, but such 
concentration offers, besides, the advan of 
showing the leading features of the epocaly tic 
style as they appear, so to speak, synthetically, 
interwoven with an actual situation—a crisis—on 
which the mind of the apocalyptist reacts. In 
regard to the uncanonical aposaly pase: if one may 
not say, after studying the Apocal Ex uno 
disce omnes,’ one may remember the attention 
paid to the lesser apocalypses during the last half- 
century, and say that the creepers have not 
suffered from the overshadowing of the cypress.§ 

* Denney, ot al. 

t Daniel bel to the time of the persecution of the Jews 
under the Greek king Antiochus Epiphanes (168-165 R. c.); 
the Apoc. of John probably to the persecution of the Christians 
under the Roman emperor Domitian (a.D. 81-06). 

t The canonicity of the A ypse was poni overte, Mp in 
Watr men reh. vaio the Redet of Hinpolytan — 9 
it The Kast elded to the West. 

§ Verg. Hol. i. 28 f., quoted by Moffatt (EGT v. 296). 


ndeed, a fact worthy of special notice that at an early period, 
which we may date roughly trom the fall of the Jewish Stato 
in A. a tic li to lose nenir Nally 


‘2 70, 
8 e roportion as it gains it for the Christian 
This fact invests the apocal 


A dogmatic q 

the elements in this book which entitle it to the tion of 
authority it holds to this day? For (5), examples of Christian 
interpolation may be found in The Ascension of I which 
is Christian in all but 21-812 and 5716; and in chs. 1 and 2, and 
15 and 16 of 4 Ezra which are sometimes quoted as 6 and 6 


1 Helen gre The Stbylline Oracles (9. o.) 
ellenic a 1 — ine . v. 
‘Jewish works under a heathen mask (Schürer), are the best 
instance under this head. They are the work of Hellenistic 
Jews, and are written in Greek hexameters for Gentiles, under 
names which have authority for such readers. The fact that 
they have been subjected to considerable Christian in tion 
testifies to the extent of their circulation. Much the best edition 
of them, based on 14 MSS, is that of Reach (Oracula S 7 
Vienna, 1891). English readers may consult Schürer’s HJ P n. iii. 
288-92; Edinb. Review (July 1877); Deane's P. 7 
(1891), 276 fl.): Charles’ 4 and Pseudepigrapha, ii. 
As an example of dis vely Ohristian produced 
under more decidedly Hellenic influence than is to be found in 
works of Jewish , may be mentioned the Apocalypse of 
Peter, a large part of which was edited for the English reader 
in 1892. Strong claims to canonicity were made for it in early 
times, and its teaching largely influenced later Christian ideas 


* Jude 142; of. Eth. En. 19, 
t 481 623 etc. See L. A. Muirhead, The Times af Christ, 
Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 1461 f., 147. 
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of heaven and hell. It is as strongly Greek as Revelation [the 
Apoc. of John) is Jewish, having a close relation to the Greek 
Orphic Literature. It concerns the lot of souls after death, 
whereas Revelation, like the Jewish Apocaly paes, is more con- 
cerned with the course of world-history (Porter, from whose 
Messages of the Apoc. Writers, 7 ff., these lists are mainly taken). 

4. Period and general characteristics of apoca- 

tic literature.— Before passing to an account of 

the Apocalypse of John we must try to form a 
definite idea of the characteristic features of apoca- 
lyptic literature—its design, form, and leadin 
ideas. From the point of view of the student o 
the NT, apocalypee must be considered as of purel 
Jewish wth.* As we have seen, the peri 
within which apocalyptic literature was produced 
occupied over a cent and a half before the 
birth of Christ and about a century after. It is 
thus the accompaniment and interpretation of the 
last great struggle of the Jewish people for that 
political independence—with an implicit idea of 
ri hea e seemed to be due to the Chosen 
People. ithin this period fall the comparative 
victory (Maccabeean triumph), varying fortunes 
(political importance, accompanied with decline of 
ir ar fervour; dissensions between the lax 
hellenizing and the puritanical patriotic party), 
and the ultimate seeming extinction (capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus A.D. 70) of this ideal. The 
apocaly piate are the instructors and encouragers 
of the 


peop e in the name of God in reference to 
that om which, in spite of the tness of 
the world-powers that are their rivals and the 
enemies of Jahweh, is yet to come to them from 
and to be realized in the world. In Daniel, 
which belongs to the period of the Maccabean 
struggle, we may see the high-water mark of 
spiritual faith reached by this ideal; in the fact 
that after the fall of the Jewish State, the kernel f 
of the nation, the Jews of the stricter ogue, 
ceased to cherish the apocalypses and perha 
even suppressed r them, we have an index of the 
limitations of the ideal. The Kingdom, however 
loftily conceived by the seers of the nation, was 
still in the actual thought of the orthodox Jew too 
much of this world and of his own nation. Be- 
tween this flow and ebb lies the history of apoca- 


1 as it is to be read within the limits of n 


udaism. It is a record of great hopes and fideli- 
ties, but also of great disappointments and of 
failures both in conception and fulfilment. The 
5 apocalypses were written in periods of stress. 
udging from Daniel, we may say, perhaps, the 
greater the stress the truer the inspiration of the 
apocalyptist. The leading ideas are simple but 
great; the tribulation is real. It will last for a 
measured while, and even increase. The outing 
wers are fierce and violent. They rage like wil 
ts and seem to be of arse power; but their 
wer pena, and the Kingdom comes to the faith- 
and the patient. Death does not end every- 
thing either for the faithful or for the lawless, and 
there is special bliss for those who lose life for 
righteousness’ sake.§ 
As to the literary form of the apocalypses, the 
most salient distinguishing feature is a certain 
* That is to say, questions as to the affinities of its phrase- 


with those of heathen mythol belo 
„ Long before “Sahn” Wr he 


the 

con through the mill of the 

t that is distin of the Jewish faith. What further re- 

t they need is supplied by the mill of the Christian 

fulfilment. 

¢ Yet what is here said is not altogether true of the Jews of 
the Dispersion. 

survive for the most not in their 


e 

5 
native Hebrew or Aramaic but in Greek, and in the dialects of 
the districts where they were received, and where they were 


3 inan Oy Tama. 
$ Dn 123 is fairly cited as probably the only in the OT 
that clearly teaches a bodily resurrection for individual Israel- 


ites. The rerartoction wouid seem to Do universa! as rege 
Israel (though this is doubtful), but nothing is said the 
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obscurity of imagery, which sometimes takes the 
form of a grotesqueness, and of an incongruity in 
details, which are excusable only upon the ed el 
tion that the awkward imagery was capable of the 
twofold task of conveying the meaning to those 
for whom it was intended, and of veiling it from 
others. 

This obscurity of style is connected with the 
fact that apocalypses were, so far as we know, in 
nearly every case pseudonymous. Daniel was not 
written, like the prophecies of Isaiah or Jeremiah, 
to be spoken. It was written to be read. Prob- 
ably in the case of the author of Daniel, the 

udonymity was due, not so much to the feeling * 
that he would not be accepted by his fellow- 
countrymen as a prophet, as to the necessity of 
eluding the hostility and even the suspicion of the 
Syrian authorities. A prophet might be arrested 
in the street, a living author might be traced to his 
desk. But what could the Syrian do with the 
influence of writings that were three centuries 
old? The example of the author of Daniel 
made pseudonymity a fashion. Writers who had 
no cause to fear arrest, but some perhaps to fear 
neglect, wrote in the names of prophets or saints 
of bygone days. It is difficult for us to conceive 
how my one able to handle a pen could have been 
deceived by such fictions. On the other hand, 
there is a certain impressiveness in the fact that 
questiona regarding the real state of matters (in 
the literary sense) do not seem to have emerged. 
Readers and interpreters of the apocalypses were 
concerned with their message for their own time. 
If an interpreter had thoughts of his own regarding 
the literary structure of an apocalypse, he sup- 
ya them. His instinct told him, as its equiva- 
ent tells the modern preacher, that a text does 
not become the word of God until it is released 
from Eu to its historical meaning. At the 
same time their artificial literary style takes from 
the n value of the apocalyptic writings. If 
real history, in so far as it deals with the past, is 
a veil—though a transparent one—between God 
and the spirit of the reader, the fiction of history, 
behind which the apocalyptic writer found it 
(even were it in the interest of his 
mesago) to conceal himself, becomes, at least for 
later readers, a veil that is opaque. Parables that 
are posso can hardly be edifying. Some of the 
parables of Daniel are puzzles to this day. It is a 
question of some moment how far such oriticism 
applies to the canonical Apocalypse of the NT. 
ides community in general ideas and in 
pseudonymity, a ses have a certain com- 
munity in imagery. There is, as it were, a sample 
stock of images always accessible to the apoca- 


lyptist. 
the side of „ we have (to take t 
examples) God and His throne, angels such as 
Michael and Gabriel, or angelic beings resembling 
men (of whom the chief, when he appears at all, is 
the Messiah), books written with the names of the 
saints, the paradise of God with ite trees of healing 
and nourishment, the new creation with its wonders 
specialized in the new city and temple. On the 
side of evil, we have Satan, the opposer, deceiver, 
accuser, the monster of the deep ( n or croco- 
dile), wild beasts of the land, which, however, rise 
out of the deep, t a ‘man of lawlessness’ who 
*The fee was, however, undoubtedly present. The 
author’s ap to ‘books’ is a confession of it 92; of. Jer 
25117) See L. A. Muirhead, The Eschatology of Jesus, London, 


1904, p. 71ff. 
t Of Rey 191%, Dn 7f., 4 Ezr. 181T.. In the laat passage the 
re of ‘one like a man’ (the Messiah) rises from sea, and 
flies among the clouds, and the explanation is given: As 
none can find out what is in the depths of the sea, so none of 
the inhabitants of the earth can see my Son and his com ons 
gave at the hour of his day’ (v.5t). The depth of the sea 
rather than the height of heaven seemed to ‘ > the surest 
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embodies all blasphemy, a ‘great whore’ who 
incarnates all the abominations of the heathen 
world. In view of this sameness of the underlying 
imagery, the originality of an apocalyptist is to be 
seen more in the use of his material than in the 
material iteelf. The forces of good and evil remain 
the same, the general aspect of conflict between 
them—the inherent strength of God’s rule and the 
imminent collapse of the devil’s—remains to the 


prophetic eyo the same, but persons and events 
change. Thea tist of truly prophetic spirit 
has his eye fixed on and his own time ; and, 


while he uses what, abstractly considered, seems a 
cumbrous and tly alien lite form, he does 
so not to exercise a literary fit ut to convey a 
message, the urgency of which lies on his spirit as 
a ‘burden’ of the Lord. An obvious criterion of 
the rightfulness of his claim to be a prophet will be 
the ease and freedom with which he is able to 
ERA the monia 1 by = 3 of the 
a yptic form, to the purpose of his message. 
Judged in this way, the Apocalypse of John 
shines in a light which no student of early Chris- 
tian literature can call other than brilliant. 
Whatever difficulties were felt by the early Fathers 
in giving it a pee in the Canon, there is no book 
of the NT whose claim, once admitted, has been 
less a matter of oe doubt. Until less 
than a century ago, the ypse was supposed 
to contain a forecast* of the entire career of 
the Church in time, but the modification of this 
view through the clear perception that both pro- 
phets and apocalyptists wrote for their own time, 
attaching to ita needs and prospects a certain 
finality, has not altered the belief of Christians 
“ah 925 permanent spiritual value of this unique 


II. THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN.—1. Scheme of 
the book.—It is not possible to supply in this 
article anything like a Commentary or even an 
adequate Introduction to the Apocalypse. Yet it 
may be useful to precede a discussion of some of 


ite salient features with the following scheme of 
its contents, which is an abbrevia version of 


that gi 


Superscription, 11-3, 

A. The m of Christ to His Churches represented by 
the Seven Ch es of Asia, 14-823. 

(a) n including salutation, theme, attestation, 


chs. 2 and 8. 
sions of Ju ent, composing the body of the book 
(obs. 4-20) e chs. 7, 11, 14, and 19, with visions of the 
(a) 5 respectively performing and 
a ons o an vely perform an 
p) First stages of the Judgm t, including the opening of 
s of the Ju en uding the o 
six scale} the salvation of the faithful, and the detruo: 
tion of one-third of mankind at the sounding of six 
trumpets, chs. 6-9. 
stages of the Judgment, issuing in the final overthrow 
of Satan and Rome, especially the imperial cultus (he 
en 
the 
conflict between the worshippers of the Beast and the 
followers of the Lamb, and his vision of the wrath of God 


80 of triumph, and much the greater part of the 
demont portion (chs. 12, 17, 18, and 19) describes the 


of Rome. 
O. The Blessed Consummation, including the coming of God 


stronghold of secrets that should be inacoessible to men. On 
the representation of this idea in the Genesis narratives of 
creation and the relation of the latter to the Babylonian myth 
of Marduk and Tidmat, see Gunkel, u. Chaos, 1896. 
* In an obvious sense, of course, the book 
forecast. As with every p 
the writer. In his 


as it were, the 7 trumpets, and the 7th 


trumpet contains the 7 bowls. 


to dwell with men and the descent of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
chs. 21 and 22. Note that both the Epilogue and the Prologue of 
the book sol emphasize the claim to be considered pro- 


phecy ’ (2218 ; of. 13). 


2. Examples of the problems.—A few specimens 
may be given of the many fascinating problems 
which emerge for the student regarding: (1) the 
literary structure of the Apocalypse; (2) the sig- 
nificance of some of its more prominent details. 

(1) In ape of its being, more than almost an 
other book of the NT (see below), saturated wi 
reminiscences of books of the OT (esp. Dan., Ezek., 
Is., Jer., Joel, and generally all the portions of 
the OT which describe visions of God or offer 
pictures of bliss or woe), the book leaves the 
reader with a strong ar e of its spiritual 
unity. The writer is a Christian and a oe 
His central positive theme is Christ Crucified, 
Risen, and Ascended (IU 54 n£), The warrant, 
substance, and spirit of his Prophecy are ‘the 
testimony of Jesus,’ a ere in which the 5 
to include both a subjective and an objective 
meaning * (19°; cf. 1). The world to come is 
imminent, and ite inheritors are the worshippers 
of God and the Lamb (15 7. etc.). 

It is evident, however, as a few examples will 
be sufficient to show, that this general unity goes 
along with great looseness in the assimilation of 
borrowed material. 


Examples: (a) Ch. 11 is made of portions of two apoca- 
lypees, one of which (represen by vv. I. J bel to the 
e of the s of Jerusalem (e. 4. D. 70), and other 
embodies a portion of the Antichrist legend, 
Antichrist would slay Enoch and Elijah, returned from heaven, 
who would, however, be raised up by God or His angels 
Gabriel and Michael (see Bousset’s Antichrist ; and Tert. de 
Anima). In the Apocalypse, Enoch becomes Moses, and what 
was previously described (v. ) as the holy city becomes ‘ spiritu- 
ally Sodom and Egypt, where the Lord was crucified’ (v.8). The 
general purpose—to teach that the worshippers of the true God 
are safe (vv. I. ), and that the powers of wicked men will not 
preyan st the 1 law and prophecy to the true 
(vv. 1) —is evident. t it is equally evident that the 
author is hampered in the e ssion of this message by a 
superabundance of borrowed not quite congruous 
Though the time of the of the two witnesses in v.3 
corresponds with that during which the holy city is to be 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles (cf. vv.? 
of the city at v.13 does not correspond with that indicated at 
v.2 any more than the holy city of the latter verse corresponds 
with ‘Sodom and Egypt’ of v. 

(5) An example of composite structure, better known to 
modern students of the Apocalypse (through Gunkel’s Schöpf. 
u. Chaos), but more difficult to exhibit with precision, is the 
vision in ch. 12 of the Messiah-mother and the Dragon seeking 
to devour her child. The teaching of John is, again, evident 
enough. Satan has been overthrown by the birth and ascension 
of the Messiah. He has been cast down from heaven, but he is 
still permitted to persecute the Messianic community on earth. 
If his wrath is flerce, it is because his time is short. Let the 
persecuted lend their ear to the loud voice saying in heaven: 

Now is come salvation—and the gdom of our God’ 
(vv.17. 14 10). It is clear, however, that, apart from a desire to 
use materials which lay to his hand in fragments of Jewish apoca- 
lypses, which borrowed and combined Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Greek myths, he would not have expressed his meaning in 
the way we find in this chapter. The scene begins in heaven, 
and the woman is described (v.1) in language appropriate toa 
goddess. Then she appears (v.6), without explanation, on the 
earth, where she finds refuge and nourishment in the wiider- 
ness. The Dragon is then cast out of heaven to the earth (v.9) 
although this ejection seems already to be assumed at v.“, an 
on the earth he pursues the woman to her retreat in the wilder. 
ness. A Christian meaning can doubtless be put into it all, but 
no one narrator could ever spontaneously have told the story 
in this way. Fora brief and lacid attempt to conceive the 
possible process through which the immediate and remote 
ya passed in the hands of ‘ John,’ see Porter, op. cit. 


(2) Of problems turning on more special points 
we have good instances in ch. 13. e may feel 
satisfied that the first Beast is, in general, the 
Roman pure embodied in the person of the 
Emperor, while the second (the lamb that ‘spake 
as a dragon,’ v. n) is the priesthood of the Imperial 


The words ‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of ecy’ 
area gloss (see the Commentaries), but they are en true 
to the writers thought (Ii), and form with 1 Co 125 an interest- 


ing witness to the test applied to prophets in the early Church. 
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cultus exercising a lamb-like office with all the 
ferocity of dragon-like tyrants. We may be satis- 
fied also that under the imagery of the first Beast 
the author must have thought both of Nero and 
Domitian. Still the questions remain: (a) What 
is the ‘deadly wound’ that was healed (v.“)? (b) 
Who is the ‘man’ whose number is the number 
of the Beast (v. “s)? (c) Is the ‘number’ 666, or, 
as in some MSS, 616? These three questions are 
closely interdependent. It has been argued that 
as the Beast is rather the Empire than an individual 
Emperor, the wound should refer to some event 
of public rather than of personal import. To 
the objection that v.!“ speaks expressly of the 
‘number of a man,’ it is replied that, on the 
analogy of 217, this may simply mean that the 
number is to be reckoned in a human and not in 
a heavenly or pe tise way. It is found that the 
Greek letters * of the phrase meaning ‘the Latin 
. give the number 666, while the value 
of the letters in ‘the Jtalian Kingdom’ is 616. 
Against the identification of the Beast with Nero 
it 1s further argued that the Hebrew equivalent of 
Nero Cesar,’ rightly spelt (i. e. with the yod ['] 
in Cesar’), t gives not 666 but 676. Accepting this 
point of view, we should still have to ask, What were 
the events that were respectively the inflicting and 
the healing of a, deadly wound, and we are pre- 
sented with the alternative theories: assassina- 
tion of Julius Cesar (voan), accession of 
Augustus (healing); end of the Julian dynasty in 
Nero (wound), rise of the Flavian dynasty (heal- 
ing). On the other hand, it is contended that, 
apart even from v. is, the whole passage is too 
intense and too definite in its reference to exclude 
particular Emperors from the view of the author 
or his readers. He must have thought of Nero. 
Almost as certainly he must have thought of 
Domitian, whom he conceived as Nero Redivivus 
(174), and, not improbably, he also thought of 
Sen to whose pean to set up his own statue 
in Jerusalem the Apocalypse of the blasphemous 
beast (considered as material borrowed by ‘ John’) 
might be supposed to have originally referred. 
This might explain the variant 616, which is the 
number of C la’s name. The omission of the 
yod in writing the Hebrew form of Cesar is not a 
serious difficulty (see Moffatt, op. cit.). Finally, 
Gunkel, finding the Bab. original of the Beast in 
the chaos-monster Tidmat overcome (in the crea- 
tion myth) by Marduk, has shown that the Heb. 
words mjoy d Tem kadhminiyah=‘the primi- 
tive monster’) give the number 666. It might be 
sup , therefore, that what struck ‘John’ was 
that the number of this primeval beast, tradition- 
ally familiar to him, was also the number of a 
man, viz. Nero. There are serious linguistic 
objections to this view (see Moffatt), but it may 
suggest to us that the number containing three 
sixes had a traditional meaning. It may have 
meant the constant effort and failure of what is 
human to attain the Divine 55 of which 
the number 7 was the symbol: so near yet so far 
off, ‘O the little more, and how much it is.’ 

All these varying views of ‘John’s’ meaning 
cannot be true in every particular. Yet we are, 
perhaps, nearer the truth in saying that portions 
of all of them must have paasei through his mind 
than in deciding dogmatically in favour of one of 


©The letters of both the Greek and the Hebrew alphabets 
have each a numerical value. 

'n not dn; cf. art. ANTICHRIST. 

3 Ot. v.5 with the description of Antiochus Epipbanes in 
Dn 1130€. It seems to the present writer that ‘John’ may 
have thought of Domitian as combining Caligula and Nero in 
himself in much the same way as the Beast, which is Rome 

M, combines in itself all the ferocities of Daniel's first three 

(lion, bear, leopard, Dn 7#f-), Like 4 Ezr. 12108: he 
would consider Daniel’s fourth beast to be Rome. 
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them. It seems to the present writer that the 
loose way in which the prophet and pastor who 
wrote the . dealt with the traditional 
material that lay his hand was probably as 
intentional as the frequent grammatical anomalies 
and harsh Hebraisms of his text, which no Greek 
scholar supposes to be due to inadvertence. The 
man who had the literary genius and the porie 
5 o ri 5 5 triump ond and 

ortatory portions of the ypse ma - 
lieved to have had a method in his 3 
He was certainly capable of soping a fixed style 
of writing and carrying it through in tbe way 
that style on the whole required. he left some 
strings flying for his readers to cut or fasten up as 
the spirit might lead them, may it not be a sign 
that he considered himself and his companions in 
the ‘kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ’ to 
occupy a sphere which, just because it was 
supreme and Divine, was not hermetically sealed 
to the rest of the world, but was open, like the 
New Jerusalem, to receive testimony and tribute 
from 1 quarter? 

8. The Apocalypse of John as a product of the 
Apostolic Age, and a testimony to Jesus as the 
Christ.—Enough has perhaps been said to show 
that questions 5 the importance and 
function of aps! tic literature in the faith and 
life of the poss Age as best answered in 
connexion with a study of the Apocalypse of John. 
No known a yptic writing of the same or 
greater bulk is comparable with it in vitality of 
connexion a re Christianity ; and there 
is no likelih that any such writing existed. 
Attention may be fastened on three matters : (a) 
the historical situation, (6) the relation of apoca- 
lypse to prophecy, (c) the hortatory and dogmatic 
teaching of the A ypse. 

(a) The historical situation.—We have seen that 
the period of apocalyptic literature is roughly the 
250 years of the last struggles of the Jewish people 
for political and religious independence. The first 
apocalypse of the OT is contemporaneous with the 
great sacrifices made by the élite of the Jewish 
people to maintain the national testimony to Jah- 
weh. The sacrificial spirit passed into the com- 
munity that confessed Jesus of Nazareth, crucified, 
risen, and ascended, as Lord and Messiah. Very 
early the sacrificial spirit was called forth. But 
the first persecutors were not heathen in name. 
They were the representatives of the city which 
‘spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
the Lord was crucified’ (Rev 118; cf. 1 Th 2, 
2 Th 212). To St. Paul the power of Antichrist 
lay in the jealousy of the Jewish synagogue, and 
it would seem from the passage in 2 Th 2 that the 

wer ‘that restrains’ (d xaréxwy, rd xaréxor) is the 

man Empire. Certainly the representation 
in the Acts of the Apostles favours this view 
16 2133 22. 25102), Between the ministry of 

t. Paul and the time of the Apocalypse a change 
had taken place. In the Apocalypse the Roman 
Empire is clearly the instrument of Antichrist. 
The Dragon gives power to the Beast (13$), and it 
is obvious that in ‘John’s’ time, and especially in 
the province of Asia, Christians were persecuted 
under Imperial authority simply because of their 
Christian profession. Christianity was a crime pun- 
isbable with death, in so far as it was inconsistent 
with the worship of the Emperor (1° 136. ). Doubt- 
lesa there were differences in the administration of 
the law, but the tone of the Letters to the Seven 
Churches (chs. 2 and 3) and of the whole Apoca- 
lypee indicates a time when the worst might be 
apprehended. The beginning of this Imperial 
attitude to the Christians may perhaps be found 
in the summer of A.D. 64, when, as Tacitus in- 
forms us (Ann. xv. 44), Nero sought to fasten on 
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the Christians the odious charge of incendiarism, 
and it has been held that the Apocalypse belongs 
to the time of the Neronic persecution. This view 


may now be regarded as superseded. Nero is cer- 
i se (see above), but 


tainly a figure in the Apocal 2), bu 
he is a figure of the past. The Beast is alive in 
his bestial sugcesnor Domitian, whom John con- 
siders Nero Redivivus (ef. 13% with 17"). 

It was under Domitian that persecution of the 
Christians first became a part of the Imperial 

licy. It is this legalized persecution and the 

act that the centre of the storm lies among the 

Churches of Asia that rouse the spirit of prophecy 
in the author of chs. 2 and 3, and, as we venture 
to think, of the whole Apocalypse. And, assuredly, 
it was the spirit of prophecy, and not of delusion, 
that gave him the certainty that the Lord Jesus 
would ‘come quickly’ to deliver His people from a 
situation in which the choice lay between death 
and unfaithfulness to Him. Every prophet is an 
eschatologist. He sees the end of what is opposed 
to the will of holiness and love. It is only for a 
moment—though the moments of God and history 
may be long—that cruelty and violence can reign 
or the meek and righteous be oppressed. 

137 seems to indicate an edict actually in force 
or about to be issued, under which ordinary con- 
tracts of exchange should not be legal a from 
vows of allegiance to the Emperor as a Divine 

rson. This meant that Christians were excluded 

om the business of the world, and so from the 
world itself, and to ‘John’ it seemed justly a 
challenge of God’s supremacy, which God and His 
Christ could not delay to take up. Quite apart 
from the peculiar genius of its author, the Apoca- 
lypse must have been to its first readers a message 
of comfort and power. Its appeal lay in its in- 
evitableness. In the situation as described, no 
pear short of that contained in the Apocalypse 
could have seemed worthy of God or a ‘ testimony 
of Jesus Christ.’ Prophecy is never in vacuo. 
God’s word is in the mouth of His prophet because 
it is first in the events which His providence or- 
dains or permits. It would be difficult to rate too 
highly the literary and spiritual genius of ‘ John,’ 
yet the authoritativeness of his m e for his 
own time and ours lies not in this but in its corre- 
spondence with a situation of crisis for the King- 

om of God. So long as it is possible for a situa- 
tion to emerge in which we cannot obey man’s 
law without dishonouring God's, the ‘\pocaly pee 
Su Da en authority ready for use in the hands of 
the godly. 

(6) Apocalyptic and prophecy.—If this view is 
just, it contains the answer to two closely related 

uestions: (1) Is the writer, as he represents 
imself, a ‘companion in tribulation’ of those to 
whom he writes (1°), or does he, like other apoca- 
lyptists, including Daniel, write under the name 


of some great personage of the past? (2) Is he 
really a prophet as well as an apocalyptist ? 
(1) The former question should be kept apart 


from the question whether the writer can reason- 
ably be identitied with the Apostle John. There 
is nowhere in the book the slightest hint of a 
claim to apostleship ; 21“ and 18” suggest rather 
that the author distinguished himself from the 
‘holy apostles and prophets’ and from the ‘12 
apostles.’ We do not know enough regarding the 

urches of Asia in the lst cent. to say with 
confidence that only one who was as highly 
esteemed as John the Apostle eure) or John 
the Presbyter (Bousset) could be confident that 
his message would come with authority to those 


* The ‘ seven kings’ of 17108. are the seven emperors—exclusive 
of the usurpers Galba, Otho, and Vitellius—from Au to 
Nero. The eighth that is of the seven (v.12) is Domitian, con- 
sidered as Nero Redivivus. 
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to whom it was addressed. On the other hand, 
it is more than possible, in 7 onia of oe 1 
ary apocalyptic convention of pseudepi an 
of the probability that concealment of the authors 
name was an act of warrantable prudence, that 
‘John’ was not the author’s real name, and that 
(almost by consequence) the banishment in Patmos 
was, so far as he was concerned, fictitious. But 
the matter of real importance is not the question 
whether the names of person and place are 
fictitious ; it is the fact that—supposing them to 
have been fictitious—here the fiction ends. The 
writer is a Christian. He is in the same situation 
with those he addresses. He neither desires nor 
attempts to place himself in the distant past. The 
Christian urch has its own prophets. Our 
author solemnly claims to be one of them, and the 
Church since the beginning of the 3rd cent. has 
taken Lar at his own coals fi i 
(2) But is not an a yptist, ipso facto, only 
a pale shadow of a prophet? Must not ‘John’ be 
conceived, as regards inspiration, to stand to a 
king propia, say of Ephesus, as ‘Daniel’ 
ds to the real Daniel or to some prophet of the 
time of Nebuchadrezzar? It seems to the present 
writer that the entire absence from the Apocal 
of such a fiction as that in Daniel, in which the 
past is in one part (the alleged writers time) 
adored with legendary features, and in a much 
greater (the centuries between the Exile and 
the Syrian Persecution) is treated fictitiously as 
future, separates it longo intervallo from apocalyptic 
writings of the purely Jewish type, or even from 
Christian apocaly ike the Apoc. of Peter, which 
resemble the Jewish type in the feature of imper- 
sonation. It may be probable, though it is far 
from certain, that ‘John’ conceals his real name, 
but the suggestion that he tried to personate any 
one, or be a any authority for his message other 
than what belonged to it as the testimony of Jesus 
poen to himself, seems to be as destitute of proba- 
ility as of proof. 
at, we may ask, is a Christian prophet but 
one who has an dåroxádňìvyıs (revelation) from God 
through Jesus Christ concerning matters pertain- 
ing to His Kingdom (1 Co 14%@, esp. v.“; of. 
Rev 1900? If a Christian could speak so as to 
bring home to his brethren the reality of the 
promised Kingdom, or so as to flash the light of the 
ivine judgment on the darkened conscience of an 
unbeliever, he had the xáøspa or gift of prophecy 
(1 Co 14% &.). St. Paul himself must have pos- 
sessed the gift in an eminent degree. We judge 
so not simply from what is told in the Acts or 
from what he himself tells regarding the source 
from which he derived the contents and manner of 
his preaching or the directions nece for his 
missionary journeys. We judge so rather from 
the correspondence existing between his claim to 
direct access to this source and the still operating 
infinence of his personality upon the conscience 
and conduct of mankind. If it be said that St. 
Paul was a preacher, and ‘ John’ was, so far as we 
know, only a writer, it may be asked in reply: 
What do we know of Paul the preacher that we do 
not learn best from his own writings? No com- 
anion of ‘John’ has told us (as Luke did of Paul) 
ow he preached, but surely we may say that no 
one could write as ‘John’ does without being, 
under favourable conditions, a preacher, and that 
Pan as much in 5 of ‘ John’s’ Apoca- 
ypse as of St. Paul’s Epistles might have been 


* Porter (op. cit. 183) asks whether the Apocalypse is ‘a 
direct or a secondary product of that new inspiration [Ohris- 
tian propheoyi, and he replies, rather disconcertingly: ‘Our 
impression is that it is secondary.’ No one has a better right 
to speak with authority than Porter. But if the inspiration of 


the Apoca yee is secon , what measure have we by which 
to judge of that which point 
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9 as it stands to his own contemporaries. 
hen it is remembered how a ypses incom- 
E inferior in spiritual q to the Apoca- 
ypse were cherished by the early Church and even 
quoted as Scripture, it will not seem hazardous to 
assert that in the Apostolic Age the distinction 
between apocalypse and prophecy, which is marked 
in the pre-Christian peri yee separation of 
Daniel in the Hebrew Canon from ‘the Prophets,’ 
has ceased to exist. Two things, unnaturally 
separated (through the spirit of artifice), have come 
together in. The prophet is the man who has 
a ‘revelation,’ and the man who has a ‘ revelation,’ 
whether he speak it or write it, is a prophet. If 
our argument is sound, we may venture to say 
that once at least this ideal unity of apocal 
5 propheoy has been realized. It 
e 


The Kortatory and 


is real in 


(c) The dogmatic teaching of the 
ypse.—The best proof of the soundness of 
the above argument lies in the abundance of 
hortatory and dogmatic material of; permanent 
value to be found in the Apocalypse. ‘John’ is, 
in a sense, the Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel of 
the NT. This is eminently true of the messages 
to the Seven Churches (chs. 2 and 3). Ramsay's 
Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Lond. 1904) 
probably exaggerates the extent to which the 
writer may have had in his mind facte of geography 
and history relating to the mentioned ; 
but such a book—from the pen of an unrivalled 
authority on the antiquities of Asia Minor—could 
not have been written of the messages in chs. 2 
and 3 of the Apocalypse did they not proceed from 
one who was thoroughly conversant with every- 
thing in the environment of the Churches of Asia 
which had a bearing on their spiritual condition. 
A writer who closes each meee with the formula, 
‘he that hath ears, etc.“ (27 ; 
cf, Mt 13° , etc.), claims to stand to those whom 
he addresses in the relation of a a mag Prophet 
to his hearers. Those who remember the function 
these chapters still serve in that best of 
Christian oratory in which preaching is prop esy- 
ing, may justly feel that the onus probands rests 
with nee dene the a 2 the 5 
atel ifyi ements of the are no 
confined to hese chapters. The book is written, 
as it claims to be, in an atmosphere of worship.“ 
The inspiration came to ‘John’ on the day in 
which Christians remembered the Resurrection of 
the Lord. The book is a message from the Lord 
in heaven. Those who read and obey are blessed 
because the time of their deliverance is at hand. 
The sense of holy omnipotent power, not domin- 
ated by but manifes through suffering—for 
the power is redemptive— es the book. Its 
in is Glory to God to the Lamb (1%), and 
the note of the triumphant thanksgiving of the 
faithful sounds, throughout, loudly behind the 
curtain of judgment that shrouds the wicked 
world (57 8 7 8. 1114. 1210-13 13%. 1417. 1 
151. 191 11-18 206 21. 22). The worship-element 
in the book is exquisitely beautiful as literature, 
but it was too vital to the spiritual situation to 
be intended as ornamental. The crucial element 
in the situation is the liberty of worship, His- 
tory has proved that the day of martyrs is emi- 
110. The on of scholars ia against the rendering ‘I 
was, through oighir the Day of the Lord (or the Day of 
Jud aot), h cone oe chinos De said to be gram- 
matically possible ; and thoug 
attaching a traditional meaning to 
which would thus retain its OT sense ( b 
is likely that á» would be used both in the instrumental 
and the local sense in one short sentence ; and the anal of 


It. 2110 that, had the author intended this m Í 
he would have used a verb of transference (‘I was carried by 


the it to, etc.). The ‘Day of the Lord’ is, therefore, the 
Ghrictian Sabbath, the day of worship. 
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zany, the day when this liberty is denied or 
ignored. 

The ethical teaching of the book is perhaps best 
seen in such passages as 6 130 1411-8 207%... The 
essential virtues of the saints are patience and 
courage. The weapon of force is not permitted 
to them (130; cf. Mt 26°), but patience and faith 
prevail. On the other hand, patience is not mere 
passivity. The command to worship the Beast 
must be courageously disobeyed. Compliance is 
fatal. First among those who have their part in 
the ‘second death’ are ‘the fearful’ (218). The 
vital connexion of this teaching with the situation 
is obvious. Not less but even more obvious is its 
connexion with the dogmatic teaching of the book. 

we have seen, the Apocalypse must be con- 
sidered, so far as the Apostolic Age is concerned, 
a thing of Jewish origin and growth.* There are, 
indeed, few direct quotations from the OT in the 
Apoca date but there are more OT reminiscences 
in it than in almost any other book of the NT. 
This, no doubt, is due largely to the comparatively 
stereotyped character of the apocalyptic imagery. 
But, in view of the emphasis—in some cases 
excessive—which many scholars have laid on the 
Jewish character of the Apocalypse, a word seems 
necessary on the question of how far the distinc- 
tive Christian belief that Jesus is the Messiah has 
modified the type of teaching peculiar to a Jewish 


a Anti book. 

At sight the change seems more formal 
than real. The Apocalypse comes from Jesus 
Christ (11), but, beyond the features of His death 
and resurrection, there is nothing in the descrip- 
tion of the sublime Personage who overwh 
‘John’ with His manifestations (17) suggestive of 
any feature distinctive of the human Jesus of the 
Gospels. The description of the Figure in 1” M. 
and in 1911. owes more to Daniel,t Zechariah,§ 
and Isaiah || than to anything that is original in 
the Gospels. Such a fact gives a certain colour 
to the view, propounded Vischer in 1886, that 
the book is a Jewish A 7 
framework (chs. 1-3, and ), and slightly inter- 
polated. This extreme view has, however, yielded 
to the stroni ee seine of its unity and Christian 
character, which, in spite of its eclectic form, the 
book produces on the mind of the critical no less 
than of the ordinary er. As to the alleged 
absence of the features of the Christ of the Gospels, 
two considerations seem specially relevant. The 
one is that the absence of the human features of 
Jesus is scarcely more marked in the A 
than itis in every other book of the outside 
the Gospels. Are references to the human Jesus 
frequent or marked in the Acts of the Apar, 
though that book was written by a man who also 
wrote a Gospel? Are they marked—or even, in 
the latter case, at all present—in the Epistles which 
bear the names of Peter and John? Notoriously 
they are so little marked in the known writings 
of the test figure of the Apostolic Age that 
their absence has supplied its one ition of 
apparent strength to the ‘modern Gnosticism’ 
associated with the names of Jensen and Drews, 
and has made the effort to exhibit real points of 
contact between St. Paul and Jesus of Nazareth 
a main task of modern Apologetics. Let one of 
St. Paul’s companions was Mark, and another was 
Luke. We do not know all that St. Paul either 


That is to say, its amanie with pagin mythology may be 


ignored, as belonging to the sphere of 

t According to Hiihn, Matthew has 87 direct quotati 
the OT 8 in the A . But the latter has 453 
reminiscences against 487 in Matthew. Thus Matthew comes near 
the Apocalypse in this respect; Luke, with 474 reminiscen 

yond it. All the other s are much behind it 

Pn retest, Citate u. ini úm NT, 1900, p. 200 fl. 

$ Dn 73 1002., $ Zec 1210, 114 G81. 
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spoke or wrote, but we do know that, contempo- 
raneously with the accomplishment of his mission 
to the Gentiles, or, at least, well within the Apos- 
tolic Age, a demand for written reminiscences of 
Jesus arose both in the Jewish and in the Gentile 
portion of the Church. Men possess reminiscences 
5 who have exercised a determinin 

influence upon them long before they think o 

committing them to writing, and often, if not 
usually — as witness the cases of Matthew and 
Mark—the task of writing is undertaken only by 
request (Euseb. HE iii. 39). If, then, the silences 
of St. Paul, the contemporary of Jesus (who yet 
possibly never saw Him in the flesh), do not, on 
air consideration, surprise us, why should those 
of a man some thirty years younger, a Chris- 
tian prophet of the time of Domitian, offend 
us? 


The other consideration is more positive in char- 
acter. It is that of what may be called the 
eschatological outlook of the Apostolic Age. It 
was believed by all the NT writers of the first 
generation that the return of Christ to His own 
in glory and power would be witnessed by some in 
their own time while they were yet in the flesh. 
The expectation appears in the Gospels (Mk 91 130), 
and it is a matter much discussed how far it is due 
to convictions definitely entertained and expressed 
by our Lord Himself. It was certainly entertained 
Ey Re Paul (1 Co 15", 1 Th 55-) ; and, though on the 
whole it hardly affected, and never unwholesomely,* 
his ethical teaching, it surely explains why letters 
to fellow-Christians, who had been for the most 
part his own converts and catechumens, in so far as 
they were not occupied with matters of immediate 
perplexity and duty, should be concerned rather 
with prospects of the Lord’s coming and glory than 
with reminiscences of the days of His flesh. If 
St. Paul had been asked to state his essential creed 
as briefly as possible, he might fairly be conceived 
to reply: For the past, Christ died in the flesh for 
our sins; for the present, Christ rose and lives for 
our justification ; for the future, Christ will come 
to confirm and receive His own to Himself in the 
glory of God. Would the modern religious man, 
whose creed has any title to be associated with the 
NT, say anything, even in regard to the future, 
that is really different from this? 

Whatever worth may belong to these considera- 
tions in reference to St. Paul belongs to them a 
fortiori in reference to a writer whose express aim 
is to show to the servants of God the ‘things that 
must shortly come to pass’ (11). Even if we put 
out of account the limitations of apocalyptic 
literary method, the last thing we shall expect 
such à writer expressly to deal with will be 
reminiscences of the historic Jesus. If we assume 
that the A lic Age, whatever may be its 
defects, supplies the norm of the religion which 
is final, we shall require of the Christian propan 
‘John’ only that he accomplish his declared 
purpose in a manner conformable both to the 
situation he has in view and to the spirit and 
teaching of the apostolic faith. No critic con- 
tends that chs. 2 and 3 do not indicate a writer 
who is in the matters of main account in close 
touch with the communities he addresses, and 
who writes to them in prophetic vein, on the 
whole just as he might be conceived to speak. In 
the rest of his book, he drops special reference 
to the Asiatic Churches, devotes himself to the 
recounting of visions, mainly of final judgment 
which are of account for the whole Church an 
world of his time, and makes, as the nature of his 
theme requires, larger use of material that is more 
or less common to all imaginative religious speech 

* 1 Co 7294. seems to the present writer an illustration rather 
than an exception. 
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or literature.” He has the definite belief that 
the last instrument of Antichrist is the Roman 
Imperial system, and that with the removal of 
the ‘Great Whore’ (19*)—the ‘Babylon’ which is 
Rome—especially the cult of the Emperor, the 
last obstacle to the glorious advent of the Kingdom 
will be taken away. It is true there is nothing 
in his general estimate of the situation of the 
worshippers of the true God, suffering from the 
Roman 5 that might not have been 
conceived by Daniel or any other OT prophet. 
There is scarcely a detail in the wonde lament 
of triumph over the fall of the Roman Babylon 
(ch. 18) that has not ite close el in i 

7 Jeremiah (for the details see Porter, op. cit. 


). 

But what significance has such a fact other 
than that of illustrating, in general, the claim of 
Christianity to fulfil O prophecy, and, in par- 
ticular, the claim of this Christian seer to be in 
the succession of the prophets (1? 107% 1910 22188.) 
Once it is seen that it is the work of a Christian, 
and that every detail in it has to the author's 
own mind a significance, determined by his own 
attitude and that of his readers to the Messiah 
who was crucified (15% 118 124), the book must be 
allowed to ss a unique value for edification 
both in itself and in reference to the place assigned 
it by Christian authority—that of closing the 
canonical record of revelation contained in the 

ible. 


"A good instance of the author’s eclecticism, acting under 
control of spiritual insight, is his combination of an earthly 
and a heavenly view of the Consummation. The binding of 
Satan and the thousand years’ reign of the martyred saints 

recedes the final destruction of the Antichristian power and 

he descent of the Heavenly City (ch. 20; cf. with chs. 21 and 
22). Why does the prophet not close his book at 1910? It is 
the poorest conceivable answer to say that he continues his 
text for literary reasons, having a d traditional 
material that was too good to be neglected. But the reason 
may well be that, while the destruction of the colossal im- 

re of the Roman Imperial cult is the 5 

e Consummation that comes within his definite conviction, 
a complex instinct, which we may consider part of his prophetic 
equipment, warns him against the ganger of confounding 
definiteness of result with definiteness of time and manner. 
The large doings of God permit of fluctuation in detail, and 
the prophet is practical as well as inspired. One matter that 

enuinely concerned him as a prophet, and had concerned 

rother-prophets before him (cf. Dn 1218. En. 91128, Bar 403, 
and, fora ian example, 1 Co 15204), was the question what 
speria reward would be granted to those who had maintained 

eir faithfulness to God at the cost of their lives. And here 
the traditional idea of a reign of the saints preliminary to the 
Final Consummation came to his aid. In En. 91121 (cf. Bar 405) 
we find a scheme according to which all human tory, in- 
cluding the reign of the Messiah, is divided into heave 
weeks. In 4 Ezr. 7% the period of the reign of the Messiah 
400 years—a number which, as the Talmud (Sanh. 99) e 
is obtained by combining Gn 15% with Ps 9015. The 1000 years 
of our prophet would be obtained in a somewhat similar fashion 
mbining Gn 11© (the ‘day’ of the Creation-narrative) 
with Ps 904. The ‘day’(=1000 years) is the rest-day of God's 

the In the Jewish tradi 


) 

With ‘John’ it is the reign of 
the M VVV ther 
they nor He die at the end of it, as in Err. 725. Satan, however, 
is unbound and leads the powers of evil in a final assault upon 
the saints of the earth. He is overthrown and cast into the 
‘lake of fire’ with the Beast and the False Prophet. Then 
follows the General Judgment, in which those whose names are 
not found in the ‘ book of life’ are cast into the lake of fire, and 
the rest who are faithful join the saints of the Millennium in 
the final bliss. It is obvious that these details are not 


cy e 
discrepant d u, bub to apa eed n them ide = fd 
e u express eas 0 
that aro worthy ot God and His ile in “And it wag manl 
as Was a 8 
express the ideas: (1) that believers who died before the Advent 
ered no disadvan Re : 


v.): 
) that the earth needed to be 5 for the final glory by 
ose who 


e prevai presence in it of the saints (1 Oo 15@f 
Rev 20-10); (3) that there were special rewards for th 
made sacrifi in cular the sacrifice of life, for the 


sake of the Kingdom 2 Ti 211f.; cf. Mk 102], and passages in 
v. above cited). 
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The following examples may be given of the 
teaching of the Apocalypse on definite articles 
of the Christian creed. (1) The Messiah is the 
historical Person of the seed of David, who was 
crucified at Jerusalem (5° 11°).—(2) Grace and 
peace come from Him equally with Him who ‘is 
and was and is to come’ and with the ‘seven 


the earth’ (1 7}°).—(3) The ‘ revelation’ contained 
in the book is not only mediated by Jesus Christ, 
it is the revelation of Him (11). The prophets 
are those who have the ‘testimony of Jesus,’ and 
the latter is the ‘spirit of prophecy’ (1910. The 
rophet is a fellow-servant and companion of all 
aithful believers in Jesus. For they also have 
the 55 They are made prophets as well 
as priests and kings (14 ).—(4) The fundamental 
work of the Messiah is the redemptive self-sacrifice. 
No doubt the ‘Lamb’ is a leader and a warrior, 
whom His servants follow. His ‘wrath’ is the 
destruction of His enemies. Yet even in the glory 
of His power ‘in the midst of the throne’ He 
remains for the Christian seer a ‘Lamb as it had 
been slain,’ and the innumerable multitude of the 
lorified faithful in heaven are those whose robes 
ave been ‘made white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 
The motive of service even in heaven is the 
gratitude of those who have been forgiven and 
cleansed (141 191. 79), Agreeably with this, 
the fundamental virtues of the saints are ‘ patience 
and faith’; though, as there is a ‘wrath of the 
Lamb,’ so there is a certain fierceness in the 
conflicts and triumphs of the saints. Those who 
find fault with the vindictiveness of the Apocal 
should make allowance for the dramatic style of 
the book and should not forget that at bottom 
the battle between the saints and their oppressors 
is a battle between patience and violence (18% 
13%- 1412). 

(5) The conception of Christian duty and bliss, 
similarly, is profoundly ethical and spiritual. 
The saints must show no half-hearted timidit 
in resisting the order that is supreme in the world. 
The resistance is to be maintained in the sense in 
which maintenance is victory. The promise is to 
‘him that overcometh,’ and no sacrifice is too 
great (20 2177). The reward of this holy sacrificial 
attitude of the will is complete union with Christ, 
and participation in all the privileges of sonship. 
The sun that lightens the city of ls and makes 
its splendours real is none other than God Himself 
and the Lamb. Its bliss is the life of its citizens 
(Cue. 197. 22%®.), The guests at the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb do not wear jewellery. They 
wear the ‘crown of life,’ and the ‘fine linen of 
the righteousness of the saints’ (20° 198). In 
reference to the fidelity of the servants of God, 
the emphasis laid on worship is noticeable. It is 
not accidental. It is due to the twofold fact that 
the book reflects a situation in which liberty of 
worship was denied, and that worship in spirit 
and in truth is the loftiest expression of the soul’s 
loyalty. The emphasis is negative as well as 

itive. Twice over, the seer is warned not to 
worship him that showed him these things. The 
worship of angels was a heresy not unknown in 
the Asiatic Churches. Perhaps ‘John’ felt that 
the elaboration of the conception of angelic agency 
and mediation, however inevitable in a yptic 
literature or even in the thoughts proper to 
ne religion, had its dangers (19 22°; cf. Col 


(6) Finally, the spirit of gracious evangelism 
that finds expression in 227 deserves acknowledg- 
ment. Evangelism is scarcely to be expected in 


a book announcing finalities, and concerned so 
largely with the Judgment. ‘John’ does not 
believe that there is much more chance of repent- 
ance for the rank and file of those who have 
3 to the apostasy of his time than for the 

t and the False Prophet who have led it. 
There is not much chance, for there is not much 


time (17 5 8 Yet the last word of the book 
as from the Spirit (in, say, the prophet himself), 
as from the Church, already the Bride,’ as from 


the chance hearer, and as from the Nameless who 
is above every name —is ‘Come’: ‘ whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.’ On all 
these pointa—and others might be named—the 
close touch of the Apocalypse with the teaching 
of the other books of the NE is obvious. 

III. THE APOCALYPTIC ELEMENT IN OTHER 
BOOKS OF THE NT AND IN CHRISTIANITY.— 
Though it is impossible to treat the subject here 
in detail, a word may be said in conclusion regard- 
ing what is commonly called the ‘a tic ele- 
ment’: (1) in the other books of the NT; (2) in 
Christianity itself. We use the phrase ‘apoca- 
lyptic element’ with reserve, because it may well 
appear from our study of the Apocalypse that the 
whole of Christianity is an apocalypse or revela- 
tion whose containing sphere is the Person of Jesus 
Christ (Col 2 ?). The view of the NT and of 
the early Fathers (see Didache, 11) regarding the 
Christian prophets is that expressed by St. Paul 
(1 Co 12%, Eph 4"), viz. that they are next in 
rank to the apostles. Yet what distinguished the 
apostles from the prophets was accidental. The 
apostles were received as witnesses of Jesus at 
first hand, men who had ‘seen the Lord’ (1 Co 90). 
They moved from place to place, and founded 
churches. In the sub-apostolic Church these 
functions probably passed over largely to the 
prophets, who in any case were one with the 
apostles in the essential qualification of having 
received their commission not from man but from 
God and who spoke and acted by droxdd\vyis (Ac 4 
2078. 2104, Gal 11 22). The expression apocalyptic 
element 5 1 e or longer 
passages in the apocalyptic style occurring in writ- 
ings that do not on the whole bear the literary 
character of apoca A riggs It is obvious even at a 
superficial glance that, so understood, the apoca- 
lyptic element in the NT is considerable; and 
when we remember that it includes phrases directly 
relating to the order that already exists in heaven 
or to the processes through which it will come to 
earth, we shall, perhaps, feel that spora T se is a 
leaven rather than an ingredient in the The 
life reflected in the NT is saturated with the super- 
natural. 

1. The Gospels.—Besides words and phrases, the 
Synoptic Gospels contain long sep of alleged 
discourses of Jesus—notably, e.g., Mk 13—which 
are entirely in the apocalyptic style. In view of 
the fact that Jesus, when before Caiaphas, de- 
clared Himself the Messiah in words that were 
virtually a quotation of Dn 71 (Mk 14%), it can- 
not be said to be impossible that He spoke the 
contents of Mk 13 substantially as they are re- 
ported. On the whole, however, it is probable 
that the Evangelists incorporated in their texts a 
Jewish-Christian apocalypse which gave the sub- 
stance of our Lord’s utterance in a form adapted 
to the case of the Christians in Jerusalem at the 
time of the Jewish-Roman war (A.D. 66-70). It 
may surely be said with truth and reverence that 
our Lord Himself was the best example of a speak- 
ing apocalyptist, or of the union between apoca- 
ipse and prophecy. The saying recorded in 
r 10% would alone be sufficient to prove the 


point. 
In the Gospel of John matters lie in a different 
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perspective. The heavenly has come rather than 
is coming. That does not mean, however, that 
ae is no room sA a It means fe 
is apocalypse. e pel is an account of the 
manifestation in the flesh of the Word that was 
God (17 24). 
2. The Acts of the Apostles.—Just as to John 
1755 Evangelist) the appearance and action of 
esus in the world are themselves an apocalypse, 
so to hag D the Acts the T opt mAr the 
rogress of the are largely sensible a 
Íypses of the denne favour oe. wer. Ch. 2 
(wind, and tongues of fire), 3 (h ing), 4 (earth- 
gaxo 5 (strokes of judgment, death by a word), 
(transfiguration, 6 ; cf. 7%), 10 (coincident visions), 
12 (deliverance through an angel 
ing the Epistles.—(a) In eral, th 
e Kpisties.—(a , the expecta- 
tion of the Lord’s comi ad comin geen is 
dominant in all these writings, except (for wholly 
accidental reasons) Philemon and 2 and 3 John. 
Even in the later writings, where the colour of the 
expectation may be supposed to be more sober, 
the sense of the imminence of the coming glory 
is not lost. 
‘last time’ (1 Jn 23). 
earlier and later ap 
the later writings o 


) are conspicuous 


The difference between 
rs chiefly in the choice in 
phrases indicating the mani- 


festation of a Divine reality y existing rather 
than the coming from heaven of something new 
(Col 3%; of. Eph 5° 34,1 Jn 3.) The apocalyptic 


element, even in the literary sense, in 2 Peter— 
perhaps the latest writing in the NT—is sufficiently 
obvious (2 P 31). 

(5) Of special interest are the earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and 1 and 2 Thessalonians. 
The passages 1 Co 7% 15% have already been 
referred to. Those in 1 Co 12. and 14 on the 
teste of prophecy (cf. Did. 11) and on its value for 
edification and conversion are of peculiar interest 
to the student of Christian prophecy as manifested 
in the Apostolic Age (14 ar), In the enu- 
meration in 14%, the prophet is clearly the person 
who ‘has an droxdAvy:s.’ Prophecy and ‘tongues’ 
might be alike in respect of impermanence (13°), 
but prophecy, while it lasted, was oy iar the more 
valuable gift (14). St. Paul probably believed 
that prophecy, exercised under proper self-control, 
would last until the Advent, whereas the rational- 
istic spirit, however little it deserved to be en- 
couraged, would quench the inspiration of the 
tongues (cf. 14% with 13% and 1 Th 5), In 
our study of the Apocalypse we have seen some- 
thing of the difficulty or even impossibility of find- 
ing an eschatological scheme of perfect consistency 
in detail even in so purely apocalyptical a writer 
as ‘John.’ The eschatology of St. Paul is beyond 
the range of this article. Yet it is pertinent to 
make two remarks. The one is that St. Paul is as 
certain of the need and value of prophesying and 


which prophecy is concerned as any 


is practical motives are clear and 
They are the same as the motives of 
‘John,’ viz. to enco e believers to continue in 
patience and hope. he proposition will bear 
examination that in practically every case where 
believers are addressed in the NT regarding the 
final glory that is to come soon—presumably with- 
in their own life-time—a leading motive of the 
utterance is to insist that other important things 


„ co Oe, 27h 


Even John is confident that it 15 the Him 
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must happen first.” This is a paradox, but it is 
true—as true as the more comprehensive ox 
that the Bible is the most eschatological k in 
the world and, at the same time, the most ethical. 

4. In Christianity.—May we extend the paradox 
to Christianity itself as the spirit and power of 
the religion of the 20th century? Or are those 
‘modernists’ right who say that the Christiani 
of the future must be stripped of eschatologi 
delusions’? The question, perhaps, cannot be 
answered with ect satisfaction to the mind 
without the aid of psychology and metaphysics ; 
and possibly the new ‘ intuitionalism’ of our dey, 
associated with the name of Bergson, may help 
some religious men, whom mental ini 
fitted to desire and receive such aid. We could 
hardly be satisfied with the . of search - 
ing out God to perfection unless it were permis- 
sible, or, for some, even n to attempt the 
task. Yet, on the whole, the moral and spiritual 
life of mankind goes its own way independent! 
of philosophy. But it does not proceed indepen - 
ently of He is and was and is to come,’ and 
He ‘reveals’ Himself to those who trust and obey 

. Our situation in reference to Him is para- 
doxical. We rest in Him, yet cannot rest, for His 
promise leads us forward to horizons that vanish 
and enlarge as we approach. We suffer, yet we 
hope. We are disappointed, yet we are comforted ; 
for the fulfilment is greater than the hope. Life 
is an experiment, not a theory, and the object of 
the experiment is God. Those who thus think 
will look rather to history and to nal and 
social religious experience than to philosophy for 
a solution of the eschatological question. 

Could Jesus be the Revesler of God and of Son- 
a with God and yet be under illusion as to the 
end of the world? Yes, because human life in- 
volves this ignorance, and the Son of God was 
made flesh. And yes, again, because the illusion 
was to Him the transparent veil of the certainty 
that the Righteous Father lived and reigned. 

But what of the religion of the future? Must 
we not leave eschatology and put evolution in ite 

lace? No, because these are not alternatives. 
volution no more excludes eschatology than 
science excludes religion. No, again, use one 
cannot have religion without eschatology. To the 
religious man human history is not a mere spectacle. 
It is a work in which he is involved as a partner 


with God. It is the working out of God’s pu 
And it must have an end, because God must 


Himself. Only, let our eschatology be a thing of 
dignity and om. Let it be reserved even 
when it with effusion. Let it never be 
separated from the spirit of moral discipline and 
religions worship. Let it be ‘in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day,’ and go with Him to a height where 
we see more than all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them’ because we see Him. t 
it be ‘a companion in tribulation’ with the hum- 
blest of men and women, who are the servants of 
God and the redeemed of Jesus Christ. F 

these conditions, it will recover (should it have 
lost it) the note of authority that is struck in the 
NT and attains such lofty expression in the Apoca- 
lypee of John. If we do not call this note science 
it is because we must use a ape word and call 
it prophecy. The heart of Christian prophecy is 
the ‘testimony of Jesus.’ It is the confidence 
gained not from man but from God, that history has 
no other end than the reconciliation of sinful man 
to God through Jesus Christ, and the reign of boli- 
ness and love in their hearts. The ‘Lamb’ is also 


This point is clearly and admirably brought out in reference 
to our Lord in C. W. et’s article ( , Sth ser. xxiii. 
(1912), 428) entitled, ‘Is the Teaching of Jesus an Interims- 
e 9 
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‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah’ who has prevailed 
to open the book of human destiny. ‘John’ used 
largely the language of primitive religious im- 
agination to convey his prophecy, and who will 
say that in his hands the lan e has not shown 
itself fit? lf the modern Christian prophet thinks 
he can do better with the language of evolution, 
let him put his belief to the test of e iment. 

In its passage seawards, the river of life is 
joined by innumerable tributaries. But there is 
only one force of gravity, and only one main 
stream. The tributaries reach the ocean only by 


first reaching the main stream. There is some- 
thing in that is akin to everything that is 
human, yet it may well be that nothing human 


reaches the end or fulfilment of God—nothing, as 
‘John’ might say, receives the ‘crown of life’ or 
finds its ‘name written in the Lamb’s book of life’ 
—save through the channel of the sacrificial will 
and the heart of faith. These do not come by 
evolution or any involun rocess. They come 
through the travail of self-discipline and prayer 
and sympathy with our fellows. And, when they 
come, it is by vision and revelation. It ma 

surely be claimed that the abiding and the loftiest 
7 to this in literature is the Apocalypse of 

ohn. 


Lrrnaronz.— The handbooks, C. A. Scott's Revelation,’ in 
the vaii Bible, London, 1905, and F. C. Porter 
M es of the ee Writers, do. 1906, will be found 


iften 
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For Biblical Eschatology may be noted: A. Titius, Die neutest. 

Lehre igkeit, Tübingen, 1895-1900 ; 3 
Berlin, 1885; and 


the still valuable work of A. Hilgenfeld, Die 
linden de sees 
Kue. Jud. Eschatologie, do. 
Readers of German will find readiest and fullest access to the 
texts of most of the extra-canonical apocal in the invalu- 
able work, nting many scholars, Die A 
Peeudepigra des A Testaments, 2 vols., ed. E. 
Tubingen, 1900. The texts are given in German 
There are critica! introductions and notes. 
LEwIS A. MUIRHEAD. 
APOLLONIA (’Arod\\wla).—A town of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, S. of Lake Bolbe (Athen. 
viii. 334), and N. of the Chalcidian mountains. 
It lay on the Via Egnatia, and St. Paul ‘ passed 
through’ Amphipolis and Apollonia on his way 
from Philippi to Thessalonica (Ac 171). The 
intermediate towns were probably remembered by 
him as resting-places. According to the Antonine 
Itinerary, Apollonia was 37 Roman miles from 
Amphipolis, and 37 from Thessalonica. Leake 
identifies it with the modern village of Pollina. 
J. STRAHAN. 
APOLLOS.—In Ac 18% * Apollos is described as 
‘a Jew, an Alexandrian by race, a learned man, 
mighty in the Scriptures, instructed in the way of 
the Lord, fervent in spirit,’ who came to Ephesus 
when Aquila and Priscilla had been left there 
by St. Paul to do pioneering work pending the 
8 00 return. Apollos spake and taught care- 
ly the things concerning Jesus’; but his know- 
ledge of Jesus was limited, for he knew ‘only the 
baptism of John.’ 

t is not easy to elucidate the meaning of the 
rather obscure phrases in 18%%. Schmiedel cuts 
the knot by making 18%- *% later accretions. 
Wendt throws out the whole of v.“, regarding 
Apollos as a 2 having no connexion with John 
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u. 
utzsch, 
tions. 


or with Jesus. MoGiffert is of opinion that the 
description of Apollos as ‘instructed in the way 
of the Lord’ and as teaching ‘the things con- 
cerning Jesus’ is erroneous ; v.“ must have been 
added by St. Luke. ‘ Weare to think of Apollos as 
a disciple of John who was carrying on the work 
of his master and preaching to his coun en 
repentance in view of the approaching kingdom of 
God’ (Apostolic Age, 291 f.). Harnack says: 
‘ Apollos would appear to have been originally a 
regular missio of John the Baptist’s move- 
ment; but the whole narrative of Acts at this 
point is singularly coloured and obscure’ (Eæpan- 
sion of e 331 n.). 

Without falling back on any of these somewhat 
contradictory explanations, we gather that Apollos 
had an imperfect hearsay acquaintance with the 
story of Jesus, though enough to convince him of 
His stag rr the twelve men found in 
Ephesus by St. aul (Ac 19 ) may be treated as 
disciples of Apollos, he had not heard ‘ whether 
the Holy Ghost was given.’ His bold eloquence in 
the synago e attracted Aquila and Priscilla (g.v.), 
who ‘ im unto them and expounded the way 
of God more carefully.’ This indefinite expression 
does not carry us very far. It seems unlikely that 
Apollos was baptized at Ephesus, for the twelve 
disciples are still ignorant of baptism, nor was 


he | there a Christian Church in Ephesus until after St. 


Paul’s return later. In this connexion, the West- 
ern reading is interesting: that the brethren ’ who 
enco Apollos to go to Achaia were Corin- 
thian Christians. Perhaps they recognized the 
need of fuller instruction than could be given in 
pees for such a promising disciple, who was 
likely to become a powerful Christian teacher. 

The work of Apollos in Corinth is described as 
‘helping them much which had believed through 
grace’ (Ac 187). St. Paul's mission must have left 
a number of uninstructed Christians in Corinth. 
These converts had been persuaded to ‘believe 
through grace.’ But the Christian life of some 
was undeveloped ; and the powerful preaching of 
Apollos did much to help them. 

his conception of the work of Apollos in Corinth 
is in accord with St. Paul’s words in 1 Co 3¢, ‘I 
planted ; Apollos;watered.’ It is justifiable also to 
recognize Apollos in St. Paul’s reference to men 
who build on the foundation’ he had laid (311.12), 
and to ‘tutors in Christ’ (4%) in contrast to him- 
self as their father.“ Evidently Apollos’ work 
was not so much preaching the gospel to the un- 
converted as buttressing the faith of Christians, 
partly by an eloquent exposition of the OT, and 
partly by a powerful apologetic which silenced 
opponents and strengthened believers. 
ut this confirming work done by Apollos in 
Corinth had other effects which were less useful. 
It appears to have been influential in determining 
the subsequent character of the Church. Preach- 
ing to recent converts whose intellectual equipment 
was slender and whose Christian knowledge must 
have been elementary, Apollos, whose own instruc- 
tion had been imperfect, would inevitably put the 
impress of his own mode of thinking upon them. 
Thus there arose a party in the Corinthian Church 
with the watch-word ‘I am of Apollos.’ Although 
some of these had been converted by St. Paul’s 
preaching, they had been ‘ much helped’ by Apollos. 
nder the influence of their ‘ tutor in Christ,’ their 
interpretation of Christian truth and dut 
the hue of Apollos rather than of St. Paul. 

The distinctive elements in the preaching of 
Apollos may be gauged from two considerations. 
(1) He was ‘a Jewish Christian versed in the Alex- 
andrian philosophy,’ whose ‘method of teaching 
differed from that of Paul, in the first place in 
being presented in a strikingly rhetorical form, 
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and also by the use of Alexandrian speculation and 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. . . . Apollos 


st oh to reinforce the Gospel which was common 
to both [Paul and himself], by means of the 
Alexandrian „ and methods of exegesis’ 
(Pfleiderer, i. 145 f.). It is questionable, however, 
whether the gospel he preached was in all respects 
‘common to both Paul and himself.’ It cannot be 
without significance that St. Paul has to emphasize 
the work of the Holy Spirit so definitely as he does 
in 1 Cor. (of. 210-18 318 1214), Apollos when he arrived 
in Ephesus did not know of the giving of the Holy 
Spirit. Even in Corinth his efforts were to show 


by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ (Ac | ( 


18%), It seems likely that his preaching had this 
Jewish tone all through, and lacked the spiritual 
note so dominant in St. Paul’s preaching. It was 
not Judaistic; it was ‘a middle term between 
Paulinism and Judaism’ (Pfleiderer, i. 148). 

The last NT reference to Apollos (Tit 3) con- 
nects him with Zenas the lawyer,’ probably a 
convert from the Jewish scribes. This confirms 
the idea that Apollos maintained a Hebraistic type 
of preaching, though his Alexandrian training 
differentiated him from the Judaizers’ who pur- 
sued St. Paul so relentlessly. Apollos did not 
recognize that he was anti-Pauline. But the in- 
evitable result of his preaching was to produce a 
3 type of Christian from the type St. Paul 

esired. 

(2) ope Weizsiicker’s disclaimer, some of the 
results of the teaching of Apollos can be recognized 
in those irregularities in the Corinthian Church to 
which St. Paul refers in 1 Corinthians. Would not 
his eloquence, his philosophical bent, and his re- 
iterated emphasis on Jesus as the Christ, lead to 
imperfect conversions? And may not the prefer- 
ence for the gift of tongues, or the difficulties about 
marriage, be traced naturally to this eloquent 
ascetic? In Corinth, St. Paul resolved ‘not to 
know anything save Christ, and him crucified’ (1 
Co 22). Apollos was less conscious of the dangers 
of another mode of preaching; and his convincin 
eloquence might win converts who had not believ 
through grace.” This judgment is in harmony with 
St. Paul's references to Apollos. They scarcely 
justify the remark of Pfleiderer that St. Paul and 
a Brie were ‘on the best of terms’ (i. 146). The 
relations were correct, but hardly cordial. The 
two men were 5 ; but they occupied different 
standpoints, and could not always agree. St. Paul 
was very anxious to avoid friction in Corinth. 
Therefore he wrote about ‘the parties’ in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, acknowledging generously the work 
of Apollos. In the same spirit, Apollos did not 
accept the invitation of the Corinthians (1 Co 16%). 
But there are hints that St. Paul did not reckon 
Apollos among the great Christian teachers. He 
is not mentioned among the founders of the Church 
in 2 Co 1", In 1 Co 16 he is referred to only as 
‘the brother,’ where other people’s work is de- 
scribed with enthusiasm. St. Paul’s references to 
his own personin ‘not in wisdom of words’; to 
‘wood, hay, stubble’? as possibly built on the 
foundation he has laid ; to ‘ten thousand tutors in 
Christ who may conceivably mislead: these are 
compatible at least with St. Paul's fear lest the 
work of Apollos might be somewhat subversive of 
his own. Then in Tit 34% St. Paul links Apollos 
with Zenas in a kindly spinit but not as if he were 
an outstanding leader. obably, whilst sincerely 
respecting each other, they recognized frankly the 
differences between them ; and in a very creditable 
manner each man went on his own way. Like St. 
Paul, Apollos tried to avoid fomenting the party 
spirit in Corinth ; and the NT leaves him in Crete, 
as a travelling preacher. 

Several scholars favour the theory, suggested by 
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Luther, that Apollos was the author of Hebrews.’ 
Probably we must accept Bruce's 1 up: 
‘Apollos is the kind of man wanted. With this 
we must be content (HDB ii. 338°). 

polos, * Corinth,’ 


Lrreraturg.—Artt. in HDB and EBi on 
Traveller and 


the Roman Citizen, London, 18965, pp. 252, 267 fl.; O. Pfleiderer, 
1 ldd ib. , ath 18951 07 1 
Ezpansion of Ciheletianityy, do. 1908, i. a A. C. McGiffert, 


APOLLYON.—See ABADDON. 


APOSTASY.—The Gr. word drocracla (apostasia) 
is found twice in the NT, but in neither case does 
EV render a areas In Ac 21% a charge is 
brought against St. Paul of teaching all the Jews 
who are among the Gentiles ‘to forsake Moses’ 
(lit. 3 rom Moses’). In 2 Th 2 St. Paul 
assures the Thessalonian disciples that the day 
of the Lord shall not come except the falling 
away (lit. the apostasy’) come first, and the man 
of sin (marg., with better textual justification, 
‘lawlessness’) be revealed.’ It is sometimes as- 
sumed that the word ‘first’ indicates that the 
revelation of the ‘man of sin’ must be preceded 
in time by the apostasy (cf. art. MAN OF SIN, 
and HDB iii. 226); but the relation of v.? to v.“ 
makes it more natural to understand ‘first’ as 
signifying that the apostasy and the revelation of 
the ‘man of sin,’ regarded as contemporaneous, 
must come before the day of the Lord. This is 
confirmed if we 75755 Nestle’s contention (EPT 
Xvi. [1904-1905] 472) that 4 drocracia in this e 
should be taken as a translation of the Heb. b: 
(Belial (9-9. Men rendering that occurs frequently 
in Aquila’s version and also in 3 K 21» in the 
Cod. Alexandrinus. In any case the Apostle’s 
reference is to the wide-spread expectation in the 
primitive Church (Mt 24, 1 Jn 238; cf. Dn 12) 
that the return of Christ would be preceded by 
such a revelation of the power of the Antichrist 
(. v.) as would lead to apostasy from the faith on 
the part of many professing Christians. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

APOSTLE.—The term ‘Apostle’ (Gr. éxécrodos) 
is more definite than ‘ messenger’ (Gr. i igo in 
that the apostle has a special mission, and is the 
person who sends him. This 
distinction holds both in classical and in 
biblical Greek. ere is no good reason for doubt- 
ing that the title 1 > was given to the Twelve 
by Christ Himself (Lk 64=Mk 3, where ‘whom 
he also named apostles’ is strongly attested). That 
the title was used in the first instance simply in 
reference to the temporary mission of the Twelve 
to prepare for Christ’s own preaching is a conjecture 
which receives some support from the fact that, in 
the Apostolic Church, Barnabas and Paul are first 
called ‘apostles’ (Ac 14“ 1% when they are acting 
as envoys of the Church in Antioch in St. Paul’s 
first missionary journey. On this hypothesis, the 
temporary apostleship, though not identical with 
the permanent office, was typical of it and pre- 
paratory to it (Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 1897, 
p. 28f.). 
There 


commissioner of the 


is fundamental agreement between the 
work of the apostles during Christ’s ministry and 
their work atter the Ascension : their functions 
undergo no radical change. But the changes are 
considerable. Christ chose them in the first in- 
stance (Mk 314) ‘that they might be with him,’ 
to be educated and trained, ‘and that he might 
send them forth to preach’ and do worksof mercy. 
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Instruction is the main thing, and ‘ disciples’ is the 
usual designation: mission work is secondary and 
55 After the Ascension their mission 
work becomes primary and permanent. Apostle- 
ship is now the main thing; in Acts apostles is 
the dominant appellation, and in the Epistles 
‘disciples’ are not mentioned. Instead of being 
led and guided, the Twelve now become leaders 
and guides; or rather, instead of having a visible 
Guide, they now have an invisible one —instead of 
Jesus, the Spirit of Jesus’ (Ac 167), who hel 
them to lead others. The guidance of the Spirit 
is the dominant idea in the Apostolic Church. 
Nevertheless, the other way of stating the change 
is true; they have become teachers rather than 
‘disciples. But the purpose is the same; their 
mission is unchanged. With enlarged experi- 
ence, with powers greatly augmented at Pente- 
cost, and with an enormously extended sphere of 
work, they have to make known the Kingdom of 
God. Cf. art. DISCIPLE. 

This extension of sphere is one of the special 
marks of the transfi apostleship. It is no 
longer restricted to ‘the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,’ but is to embrace all the nations’ through- 
out ‘all the world.’ The tentative mission to the 
inhabitants of Palestine at a peculiar crisis has be- 
come one which has no limitations of either space 
or time (Mt 28%, Lk 24, Ac 18). But this uni- 
versality of sphere was not the only or the most 
important characteristic of the new mission. The 
chief mark was the duty of bearing witness. The 
Twelve seem to have been selec originally be- 
cause of their fitness for bearing witness. They 
were not specially ee for grasping or ex- 
pounding theological doctrines; nor were such 
qualifications greatly needed, for the doctrines 
which the Master aoa them were few and simple. 
Yet they had difficulty in apprehending some of 
these, and sometimes surprised their Master by 
their inability to understand (Mk 7 87 9%), But 
because of their simplicity they were very credible 
witnesses of what they had heard and seen. They 
had been men of homely circumstances, and their 
unique experiences as the disciples of Christ made 
a deep impression upon them, especially with re- 

to the hopeless sense of loss when He was put 
death, and to the e of joy when 
their own senses convinced them that He risen 
in. They were thus well qualified to convince 
others. They evidently had not the wit to invent 
an elaborate story, or to retain it when it had been 
elaborated, and therefore what they stated with 
such confidence was likely to be true. They were 
chosen to keep alive and extend the knowledge of 
events that were of the utmost importance to man- 
kind—the knowledge that Jesus Christ had died 
on the Cross, and had risen from the grave. That 
He had died and been buried was undisputed and 
indisputable; and all of them could testify that 
they had repeatedly seen Him alive after His 
burial. This was the primary function of an 
a e—to bear witness of Christ’s Resurrection 
(Ac 12 4*%), and the influence of the testimony 
was enormous. The apostles did not argue; they 
simply stated what they knew. Every one who heard 
them felt that they were men who had an intense 
belief in the truth of what they stated. There is 
no trace in either Acts or the Epistles of hesitation 
or doubt as to the certainty of their knowledge; 
they knew that their witness was true (Jn 21%, 
1 Jn 19). And the confidence with which they 
-delivered their testimony was communicated to 
those who heard it all the more effectually because, 
without any sign of collusion or conspiracy, they 
all told the same story. They differed in age, 
‘temperament, and ability, but they did not differ 
when they spoke of what they had seen and heard. 
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Nay, this still held good when one whom they had 
at first regarded with fear and suspicion (Ac 9”) 
was added to their company. Greatly as Saul of 
Tarsus differed from the Twelve in some things, 
he was entirely at one with them respecting funda- 
mental facts. He, like them, had seen and heard 
the risen Christ (1 Co 91 15; Latham, Pastor 
Pastorum, 1890, pP. 228-230). 

It was probably owing to St. Paul’s persistent 
claim to an apostle, equal in rank with the 
Twelve (Gal 1?, 1 Co 9), that it became customary 
from ray early times to restrict the appellation 
of ‘apostle’ to the Twelve and the Apostle of the 
Gentiles; but there is no such restriction in the 
NT. It is certainly given to Barnabas, but perhaps 
primarily as being an envoy from the Church of 
Antioch (Ac 131? 14“ 14), rather than as having 
a direct mission from Christ. St. Paul seems to 
speak of him as a colleague, recognized by Peter 
and John as equal to himself in the mission to the 
Gentiles (Gal 2°), and as one who, like himself, 
used the apostolic privilege of working for nothing, 
although he had a right to maintenance (1 Co 90. 
We need not doubt that Barnabas continued to 
be called an apostle in a general sense after the 
mission from Antioch was over. 

Perhaps the simplest and most natural way of 
understanding Gal 1 is that James, the Lord's 
brother, had the title of ‘apostle’ in the wider 
sense. It may be regarded as certain that this 
James was not one of the Twelve. But 1 Co 157 
ought not to be quoted as implying either that 
there was a company of apostles larger than the 
Twelve or that James was a member of this larger 
company. ‘ Next he appeared to James; then to 
the whole body of the apostles.’ There is no 
emphasis on ‘all,’ implying an antithesis between 
‘to one, then to all.“ Such an antithesis, as well 
as the idea that James was in some sense an 
at is foreign to the context. The ‘all’ prob- 
ably looks back to the twelve’ in v., which is an 
official and not a numerical designation, for only 
ten were there, Thomas and Judas being absent. 
Then to all the apostles’ probably means that on 
that occasion the apostolic company was complete 
(for Thomas was present) rather than that some were 
there who were called apostles although they were 
not of the original Twelve. It is highly probable 
that James, the Lord’s brother, was such a person, 
but 1 Co 15’ ought not to be quoted as evidence of 
this. It is after the murder of James the son of 
Zebedee that James the Lord’s brother comes on 
the scene. He may have taken the place of his 
namesake in the number of the Twelve. 

That Silvanus and Timothy were regarded as 
apostles in the wider sense is not improbable. In 
both 1 and 2 Thess. they are associated with St. 
Paul in the address, and in both letters the first 

rson plural is used with a regularity which is not 

ound in any other group of the Pauline Epistles : 
‘our gospel,’ i.e. ‘the gospel which we apostles 
here is specially remarkable (1 Th 15, 2 2), 

till more remarkable is the casual addition, 
‘when we might have been burdensome as apostles 
of Christ’ (1 Th 2°). 

Ro 167 probably means that Andronicus and 
Junias were distinguished as apostles; but there 
are two elements of doubt: éxlonpo: év rots droordXors 
might mean ‘well known to the apostles,’ but it 
more probably means that among the apostles they 
were illustrious persons; and 'Iovyiay may be masc. 
or fem., Junias or Junia. If Junia is right, the 
probability that Andronicus and Junia (?man and 
wife) were distinguished members of the apostolic 
body is lessened. But Chrysostom does not shrink 
from the thought that a woman may be an apostle. 
He says that to be an apostle at all is a great thing, 
and therefore to be illustrious amongst such persons 
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is very high praise; and how t is the devotion 
of bo 0 ee ape d be oon gounter 
worthy of the a tion of apostle!’ ( - 
Headlam, ad loc). ie i 


The fact that there were ple who claimed, 
without any right, the title of ‘apostle’ (2 Co 11, 
Rev 2*) amounts to proof that in the Apostolic 
Church there were ‘ apostles’ outside the Twelve 
with the addition of St. Paul. It is incredible that 
there were people who claimed to betong to a body 
so well known as the Twelve, or any who tried to 
personate St. Paul; and ‘it would be unprofitable 
to waste words on the strange theory that St. Paul 
is meant by these false apostles’ (Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, 1894, p. 163). Very soon, though not 
in the NT, the title of ‘apostle’ was given to the 
Seventy. Itis not likely that Joseph Barsabbas 
and Matthias were the only persons among the 120 
1 together after the nsion (Ac 145) who 

the apostolic qualification of having seen the 
Lord; probably most of them had been His personal 
disciples. All of those who took to missionary work 
would be likely to be styled ‘apostles’; and it is 
not impossible that the ‘false apostles’ who op- 
posed St. Paul had this qualification, and therefore 
a ed to have a better right to the title than he 
The cumulative effect of the facts and probabili- 
ties stated above is very strong—so strong that we 
are justified in affirming that in the NT there are 
persons other than the Twelve and St. Paul who 
were called apostles, and in conjecturing that they 
were rather numerous. All who seemed te be 
called by Christ or the Spirit to do missionary work 
would be thought worthy of the title, especially 
such as had in personal contact with the 
Master. When it is said that this reasonable 
affirmation, based entirely upon Scripture, is con- 
firmed by the account in the Didache of an order 
of wandering preachers who were called ‘ apostles,’ 
we must be careful not to exaggerate the amount 
of confirmation. There is no proof, and there is 
not a very high degree of probability, that the 
‘apostles’ of the Didache are the same kind of 
ministers as those who are called ‘apostles’ in the 
NT, although not of the number of the Twelve. 
We must not infer that they are the lineal de- 
scendants, officially, of workers such as Silvanus, 
Andronicus, and Junias. But the fact that in the 
sub-A postolic Age there were itinerant ministers 
called ‘apostles’ does give confirmation to the 
assertion that in the NT there were, outside the 
apostolic body, ministers who were known as 
‘apostles.’ Chief among these were Paul, Barnabas, 
and James, of whom Paul certainly, and the other 
two probably, were regarded by most Christians 
as equal to the Twelve. Like the Twelve, Paul 
and abas had no local ties: they retained a 
ponora! authority over the churches which they 
ounded, but they did not take up their abode in 
them as permanent rulers. They trained the 
churches to govern themselves. The Twelve are 
to be twelve Patriarchs of the larger Israel, twelve 
repetitions of Christ (Harnack, Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, Eng. tr., 1904-5, i. 72), and at first they 
were the whole ministry of the infant Church. 
The first act of the infant Church was to restore 
the typical number twelve by the election of 
Matthias ; and it is worthy of note, as indicating 
both the undeveloped condition of the ministry 
and also the germs of future developments, that in 
Acts all three terms, diaconate (17 2), bishopric’ 
(1%), and ‘apostleship’ (1%), are used in connexion 
with the election of Matthias. There is no good 
und for the conjecture that the choice of 
tthias did not receive subsequent sanction, that 

he was set aside, and that St. Paul was Divinely 
appointed to take his place. It is true that he 
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subsequently falls into the background and is lost 
from sight; but so do most of the Twelve. 

The absence from Christ’s teaching of any state- 
ment respecting the priesthood of the Twelve, or 
respecting the transmission of the powers of the 
Twelve to others, is remarkable. As the primary 
function of the Twelve was to be witnesses of what 
Christ had taught and done, especially in rising from 
the dead, no transmission of so exceptional an office 
was possible. Even with regard to the high author- 
ity which all apostles it is not clear that 
it was a jurisdiction which was to be on from 
generation to generation. Belief in the speedy 
return of Christ would prevent any such intention. 
The apostles were commissioned to found a living 
Church, with power to supply iteelf with ministers 
and to organize them. 


erstä ponora 1 7 
Monnier, La Notion de l'apostolat, Paris, 1908; P. Batiffol, 
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APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS.— 


This work (of the 4th or 5th cent. A.D., but based 
on more ancient materials) is divided into eight 


books, dealing, in rambling and hortatory fashion, 
with the problems of church life and discipline. 
The chief interest of its contents lies in the mis- 
cellaneous information afforded i the 
customs of an early period; the theologi lean- 
ings, if definitely present at all, are difficult to 


determine; the copious Scripture quotations often 
support ‘ Western’ readings. At the end of the 
eighth book come 85 ‘ Apostolic Canons,’ which 
have attracted special attention. 

The claim made by its title (Acarayal ray d yl 
d roc rd d d KMHe ros ro P,] us éricxérov re cal 
orb. Kaéodkixh d νeνννjẽ]1 is re-stated in the 
conclusion and amplified in vi. 14, 18: We now 
assembled, Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, 
James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeeus who is 
surnamed Thaddzus, and Simon the Canaanite, 
and Matthias who instead of Judas was numbered 
with us, and James the brother of our Lord and 
bishop of Jerusalem, and Paul. . . and have written 
to you this catholic doctrine [which] we have sent 
by our fellow-minister Clement.’ The direct 
authority of Christ is also adduced in ii. 1: Con- 
cerning bishops we have heard from our Lord’; 
and in v. 7: ‘ We teach you all these things which 
He appointed by His constitutions.’ The collective 
apostolic authorship is recalled to the reader’s 
mind from time to time by casual phrases such as 
‘we twelve,’ Philip our fellow-apostle’; while by 
a curious device, from time to time, without any 
break in the discourse, one or other of the apostles 
takes the word out of the common mouth and 
5 in his own name, especially at points where 
the reference is to his personal experience; as ii. 
57: Read the gospels which I, Matthew and John, 
have delivered unto you,’ and v. 14: ‘I arose up from 
lying in His bosom.’ Near the end the apostles 
in turn each deliver one or more ‘ constitutions.’ 

For any modern reader a cursory glance will 
dispose of these claims. The detailed injunctions 
about ordinations and festivals, the triumphant 
proof of the 55 of the Resurrection by a 
reference to the phenix, do not strike the apostolic 
note; and it is easy to remark definite points such 
as the reference to the heresy of Basilides (vi. 8), 
and the conversion of the Romans (vi. 24), which 
show the suggestion of the title to be unwarranted. 
The author, however, found the apostolic claim 
made in the sources he ; his own contribution 
to the fiction is the assertion that Clement was the 
channel of communication. 
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In 692 the Trullan Council of Constantinople 
repudiated the ‘Constitutions’ as having been 
tampered with by heretics, but accepted the 85 
Canons ; while, although in the Gelasian Decree 
they are called a phal, Dionysius Exiguus (c. 
A.D. 500) had t ated 50 of the Canons into 
Latin, and thus these 50 obtained acceptance in 
the West. The 85 Canons were translated into 
Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic ; and, though the 
‘Constitutions’ was not translated as a whole, and, 
in the West, remained unknown, we find Nicetas 
(A. D. 1154) quoting books v. vi. vii. in his book 
contra Latinos. ter the first publication of the 
Greek text at Venice, in 1563, by the Jesuit 
Turrianus from a good Cretan MS, the spuriousness 
of their authority soon came to be recognized. The 
convenient edition of W. Ultzen (Schwerin and 
Rostock, 1853) is based on this text. 

Modern criticism, it may be said summarily, 
has shown that the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions’ is a 
compilation made by a single writer, often referred 
to as pseudo-Clement, who seems identifiable with 
the author of the spurious Ignatian epistles ; that 
it is of Syrian origin, and that it must be dated in 
the 4th or early in the 5th century. One leading 
consideration is the absence of a polemical theo- 
2 note, which demands a period sufficiently 
subsequent to the Council of Nicæa (A. D. 325). 
Interest is thus transferred to the task of dis- 
tinguishing the older materials present, and tracing 
in them, and in the modifications made by the 
compiler, and by still later hands (especially in 
book viil., which, being most in practical use, was 
subject to current alteration), the flux of ecclesi- 
astical usages—a task in which the Church historian 
still waits to some extent for the textual critic. 

Books i.-vi. are based on the Didascalia, a book 
originally written in Greek, but known only 
through a single MS of the Syriac version, now in 
Paris, published as Didascalia apostolorum syri 
by P. de (Leipzig, 1854), by M. D. Gibson 
with Eng. tr. in Hore Semiticœ, i., ii. . 
1903), by H. Achelis in TU xxv. 2 [1904]. This 
document is to be placed in Syria about the 
middle of the 3rd century. It contemplates a large 
city -church attended by all sorts and conditions, 
conscious of the between Christians and 
pagans, yet apparently neither persecuted nor 
unpopular. ter some general exhortations to 
men and women, the subject of the bishop and 
his duties is treated in detail. Remarkable 
emphasis is laid on a ready and kindly reception 
of the penitent. We hear of Church courts for 
Civil cases between Christian disputants, which are 
to meet on Monday, so that feeling may be cooled 
before the days of worship. The church building 
lies eastwards—in the direction of the earthly 
Paradise—and is ee te with special seats for 
the Presbytery and the different sexes and ages in 
the congregation. Deacons, sub-deacons, deacon- 
esses, widows, oe pei martyrs, readers, are 
mentioned as 1 5 classes. By a strange chron- 
ology of the Passion, a foundation is offered for 
Easter regulations Aone | requiring defence, 
whether as new or as in conflict with neighbouring 
custom. There are some Jewish- Christian mem- 
bers, and at the close these are specially addressed. 
The style throughout is homiletic, with copious 
citations from Scripture. A short account of this 
book is given in Harnack, The Mission and Ex- 
pansion of Christianity? (tr. Moffatt, London, 1908), 
ii. 157, 158. 

The work of the compiler of the ‘ Constitutions’ 
is seen in the additional Scripture references, moral 
reflexions and exhortations. He makes, for ex- 
ample, an unhappily conceived attempt at an 
elaborate analo tween a well-arranged church 
and a ship, the deacons being the sailors, the congre- 
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gation passengers, and so forth. He revises the 
account of the Passion referred to, in the interests 
of the shorter fast of his day (v. 14). He boldly 
reverses the direction to follow the Jewish com- 
. for Easter (ib. 17). He refers to the 
oman adoption of Christianity (vi. 24), where 
instead the Di lia mentions persecution. 

Book vii. consists of an amplification of the 
Didache (g. v.) with modifications. An 5 
to fear the king (ch. 16) and pay taxes willingly is 
inserted. The permission of warm water at baptism 
is omitted (ch. 20). The rule about weekly fast - 
days is taken to apply to the Easter fast. The 
connexion of Eucharist with Agape, a ent in 
the Didache, is avoided. A number of liturgical 
forms are appended, among which the baptismal 
symbol in ch. 41 has been doubtfully attributed to 
Lucian of Antioch—a suggestion which might, as 
Achelis points out, connect the ‘Constitutions’ 
with his congregation. For a comparison of book 
vii. with the Didache see Harnack, ‘ Didache,’ in 
TU ii. 2 [1884], and art. DIDACHE below. 

Behind book viii. are various sources. The first 
two paragraphs are thought by Achelis to be 
founded on Hippolytus’ lost work rep xapıspárwv. 
After ‘there treating of the diversity of spiritual 
gifts, the writer goes on to 24 chapters, in which 
the apostles, gathered in council, deliver singly, 
in turn, ‘constitutions’ concerning the choice and 
ordination of bishops and other officers ; concerning 
presbyters, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, widows, 
exorcists, and their functions; concerning tithes 
and offerings, the reception of catechumens, holy 
days, church services and prayers. The main 
source is thought to be the ‘ tian Church 
Order,’ origin in Greek, but known through 
its Coptic and Ethiopic versions, this in turn being 

upon the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ (c. A.D. 
220). th of these may be compared with the 
‘ Constitutions’ in TU vi. 4 [1891], pp. 39-136. The 
dependence of the ‘ Constitutions’ on these Canons, 
though not noted in the complete MSS (unless, 
indeed, the old conjecture were revived that in the 
title, after K\tjmervros . . . éwerxérou should be read 
xat‘Iwwoddrov, instead of re xal woXlrov), is pointed 
out by the title Acardges rv dylwy d roc N wept 
xeipororio did ‘Iewodtrov, in excerpts from book 
viii. Whether, however, the ‘Eg paon Church 
Order’ needs to be inserted as a link between book 
viii. and the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ has been 
disputed. 
he most noteworthy sections of book viii. are 
those containing a complete liturgy for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The catechumens, 
hearers, unbelievers, and heterodox are to depart. 
Mothers are to ‘ receive’ their children—that is, to 
keep them miat, else they would continue straying 
to and fro between the women’s seats and their 
fathers, as may still be seen in Eastern Christian 
worship. Two deacons are to fan away flies from 
the npa. The high priest consecrates, the service 

r with responses and prayers. First the 

ishop, then the preyre and deacons partake, 
and then the peo e, who after further prayer are 
dismissed with the benediction ‘Depart in : 
To the older source the compiler of the ‘ Constitu- 
tions’ adds that the high priest puts on ‘his 
shining garment’ and crosses himself; and, after 
the deacons, adds a long list of classes of partakers, 
ending with the children; and orders Ps 33 to be 
said while the distribution takes place. 

In comparison with its sources, book viii. shows 
a hardening of ecclesiastic rule, e.g. in the decision 
that a confessor must not on any account be dis- 
pensed from the need of being ordained if he 
proceeds to office. A still later change is seen in 
the suppression of all mention of porters in this 
book. This cannot be due to pseudo-Clement, 
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for he names them in the preceding books; when 
they had disappeared in pace, the references 
must have been deleted from the familiar book 
viii., but left unnoticed elsewhere. 

The 85 ‘Canons’ at the end of book viii. 
gained, as we have seen, a partly independent 
currency: 20 are derived from the Synod of 
Antioch (A.D. 341); at least 24 repeat regulations 
from the ‘ Constitutions’ ; the others are likelier to 
be taken from various sources than to be original 
inventions. They are to be put a little later than 
the ‘ Constitutions.” The most remarkable is that 
which enumerates the canonical books of Scripture, 
omitting the Apocalypse from the NT canon, but 
inserting the two epistles of Clement and the 
‘A ic Constitutions,’ and, after this audacity, 
with an artistic touch modestly placing ‘the Acts 
of us Apostles’ at the bottom of the list. 

Other mattera contained in the ‘ Apostolic 
Constitutions’ may be briefly noticed. In the 
‘bidding prayers’ in book viii. a touching light is 
thrown on the composition of the Church by the 
reference to those in bitter servitude (viii. 10; cf. 
the instruction to admit a slave concubine to 
membership if faithful to her master ib. male A 
different aspect of affairs is revealed by the list in 
iv. 6 of those whose gifts should not be received— 
adulterers, cruel empioyors; idol-makers, thieves, 
unjust pub'icane; drunkards, usurers. A strange 
piece of advice follows—that, if such contribu- 
tions have to be taken, they shall be expended 
in fuel for the needy rather than in food, as the 

utrid sacrificial meat is ordered in Lv 19% to be 
urnt. 

The transition from ‘Sabbath’ (Saturday) to 
the Lord's day (Sunday) as the day of worship is 
seen in process. Book ii. 36 enjoins observance of 
Sabbath; in ch. 47 the language suggests both days, 
although the thought has in view perhapsionly one ; 
ch. 59 shows the hesitancy of a time of hange 
saying first ‘ principally on the Sabbath,’ then ‘on 
the Lord’s day meet more diligently.’ Bk. v. 20 
enjoins both days; vii. 23 enjoins first both, then 
says ‘there is one only Sabbath to be observed in 
the whole year,’ that before Easter, as a fast, for 
then Christ was in the tomb. Book viii. 33 enjoins 
rest for slaves on both days. As regards other 
holy days, Christmas, Epiphany, Holy Week, are 
mentioned (v. 14, 15); further, Pentecost and St. 
Stephen’s Day (viii. 33). 

ptism ritual is elaborate. Before and after 
immersion there is anointing. Pres rs can 
baptize, though not ordain (iii. 10, 11). Deacon- 
esses are useful, especially in the baptism of 
women (ib. 15). Canon 50 orders trine immersion. 

The bishop is to be ordained by two or three 
bishops after he is chosen by the people, who are 
to be repeatedly asked for their consent to pro- 
cedure (viii. 4). A chief duty of his, requiring 
acuteness and tact and honour, is the charge of 
the almsgiving (ii. 4). Exorcists are recognized 
as doing good work, though they are not to be 
ordained. 

In public worship (ii. 57) the bishops and presby- 
ters sit, the deacons stand near, the congregation 
are seated according to age and sex, children 
may stand beside their parents. Deacons walk 
about to check whispering, laughing, or sleeping. 
Lessons from the historical an etical books of 
the OT respectively are followed by a Psalm sung 
solo, the 8 joining at the conclusions 
of the verses’; then comes a lesson from the Acts 
or Epistles, and after this all stand at the reading 
of the Gospel. If visiting bishops, presbyters, or 
deacons are present, they are to recogni as 
such, and, especially visiting bishops, are to be 
asked to speak. ere is daily morning and 
evening service (ii. 59, viii. 34, 35), and temptation 
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both to neglect it and to attend heathen and 
Jewish services. 

Curiosities of thought and diction are: warn- 
ings to males against dressiness—they may thus 
snare the frail fair (i. 3); warni to women not 
to paint the face, ‘which is God’s workmanship’ 
(ib. 8); the reason in favour of secrecy in alms- 
giving, that thus comparisons and grumbling are 
prevented among the recipients (iii. 14); an elabo- 
Tate 5 of spiritual and physical healing 
(ii. 41), which gives a vivid . of contemporary 
medicine and surgery, at least as it appeared to 
the author's imagination: 

It it de a hollow wound or great , nourish it with a suit- 
able plaster; . . if foul, cleanse with corrosive powder, that 
is, words of reproof; if {t have proud flesh, eat it down with 
a laster—threats of j ent; if it epreads, cut off the 


pu esh;... but if there is no room for a fomentation, or 
oil, or bandage, then, with a deal of consideration, and 
the advice of other skilful physicians, cut of the putrefied 


member, that the whole church be not corrupted. . . . Be not 
hasty with the saw, but first uy eg i 

A quaint story is told by Peter (vi. 8 f.) about 
Simon Magus, who, to recommend his heresies, flew 
in the air in a Roman theatre supported by demons, 
15 5 55 yey 5 fell and Proks 

is legs, whereupon the people cried out : ‘There 
is on "one God, and Peter rightly preaches the 
truth. 

LITERATURS.—In addition to the references already given, 
full notes will be found in H. Achelis’ valuable art. ‘A 
Konstitutionen u. Kanones in PR Es i. [1896]. The ‘ Ante-Nicene 
Library (vol. xvii.) contains an Eng. translation. See also the 
nouos 15 8 NN altohristi ichen i 

5 . Maclean, Recent Discoveries ill: 
5 Fart r PER 85 and Worship, London, 1904; W. E. 
Collins, art. ‘ Apostol. tations’ in Æ Bru ii. (1910). 
R. W. STEWART. 
APPEAL.—See TRIAL-AT-LAW. 


APPEARING.—See PAROUSIA. 


APPHIA (in some MSS and VSS Apioa or 
Ege A Christian lady of Coloss e, designated 
by St. Paul (Philem?) as sister (43eh¢7, 80 N ADE), 
in the Christian sense. AV, following inferior MS 
testimony, substitutes ‘beloved’ (dyaryry); some 
MSS have both words. Grotius regards the name 
as a softened and hellenized form of the Latin 
Appia; but Lightfoot (Col. and PRilem.“, 1879, 
p. 306) and Zahn (Introd. to NT, 1909, i. 458) show 
that the name is Phrygian and is found in numerous 
ancient Phrygian inscriptions. 

Most commentators or ov iE Chrysostom and 
Theodoret) regard Apphia as Philemon’s wife, since 
otherwise her name either would not have been in- 
troduced at all in a private letter, or at least would 
have been put after the name of 0 ppu (g.v.), 
who was an office-bearer. As the wife of Philemon, 
Apphia would have some claim to be consulted in 
such a matter as the forgiveness and emancipation 


of aslave. The ibility, however, of her being 
the sister (lite ) of Philemon is not grammatic- 
ally excluded if the reading ‘ sister’ be accepted. 

he ancient Greek artyrology represents 
Apphia Spats Slag Philemon) as ering martyr- 
dom under Nero on Nov. 22 (see Menæa for 
November). 


HENRY COWAN. 
APPII FORUM.—See APPIUS, MARKET OF. 


APPIUS, MARKET OF (Arsiov ġópor, Ac 28"; 
AV Appii Forum).—A town on the Via Appia, 
the usual resting-place for travellers from Rome at 
the end of the first day's journey, though Horace 
says of himself and his companion : ‘ Hoc iter ignavi 
divisimus’ (Sat. 1. v. 5). The site of the town is 
marked by considerable ruins, near the modern 
railway station of Foro Appio, where the 43rd 
ancient milestone is still preserved. It was the 
northern terminus of a canal (fossa), which ex- 


LITERATURB.—See under PHILEMON. 
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tended, parallel with the line of road, through the 
Pomptine marshes as far as the neighbourhood of 
Tarracina. Strabo says that travellers from the 
South usually sailed up the canal by night, ‘em- 
barking in the evening, and landing in the morning 
to travel the rest of their journey by road’ (V. iil. 
6). Pliny mentions Appii Forum among the muni- 
cipal towns of Latium (III. v. 9). Horace (Loc. cit. 
4-15) sets down his vivid recollections of a place 
‘crammed full of boatmen and extortionate tavern- 
keepers,’ where ‘the water was utterly bad,’ where 
at night ‘the slaves bantered the boatmen and the 
boatmen the slaves,’ where ‘troublesome mosqui- 
toes and marsh frogs’ kept sleep from his eyes. 
St. Paul and St. Luke remembered it gratefully as 
the first of two places Tres Taberna (see THREE 
TAVERNS), 10 miles further north, being the other— 
whither brethren came from Rome to greet them 
and escort them on their way. J. STRAHAN. 


APRON.—The word o:pcxlyfia (pl.), a modified 
form of the Latin semicinctia, occurs only in Ac 
19, where it is translated ‘aprons,’ and placed in 
an alternative relation to covddpia (see HANDKER- 
CHIEF). The two articles are not to be identified. 
The cipexiv&o» is, as the derivation suggests, a half- 
girdle, or forecloth ; not an essential of dress, like 
the girdle itself, but an accessory, worn by artisans 
and slaves for protection of their clothes during 
work. Presumably the material was linen or cotton. 
Still there is some doubt as to its precise nature 
(see L. S. Potwin, Here and There in the Greek New 
Testament, New York, 1898, p. 169, where a parallel 
from Martial, xiv. 151 ff. is quoted). 

It is not said that the aprons were the property 
of St. Paul; but, judging from the word used for 
body (4rd rod xpwrós), this is not impossible. The 
deduction has been made that he used them in pur; 
suing his craft as a tentmaker. All that was needed, 
however, was that the articles should have touched 
his person, and thereafter those suffering from dis- 
ease (cf. Lk 8“). For the , and belief under- 
lying, cf. Ac 5, and for modern instances, HDB 
(s.v.), and S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-Day, London, 1902, p. 91 f. 

W. CRUICKSHANK. 

AQUILA AND PRISCILLA (or Prisca).*—The 
references to this husband and wife are Ac 18, 
Ro 165, 1 Co 161%, and 2 Ti 4% These es 
suggest that Aquila and Priscilla were, in St. 
Paul’s eyes, people of importance in the early 
Church, though ecclesiastical tradition has little 
to say about them. The careful description of 
Aquila as a Jew, a man of Pontus by race’ (Ac 18?), 
rather implies that Priscilla his wife was not a 
Jewess; because her name is usually put first, it 
is thought that she was of higher social standing 
than her husband. Evidence been offered by 
de Rossi that Priscilla was a well-connected Roman 
lady. Discussing this evidence, Sanday and Head- 
lam suggest that both Aquila and Priscilla ‘ were 
freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens (Romans, 
420). But they admit the possibility of Priscilla 
being ‘a member of some distin ed Roman 
family.’ Ramsay strongly urges this theory, and 
it explains much in the Toy ee social position, 
their command of money, their influence in Rome, 
their freedom from Jewish prejudices, ete. Another 
explanation of why Priscilla’s name comes first may 
be that she was the more vigorous and intelligent 
Christian worker. Thus Harnack describes them 
as ‘Prisca the missionary, with her husband 
Aguila’ 5 of Ani i. 79). 

Aquila and Priscilla came from Italy to Corinth, 
because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to 
depart from Rome’ (Ac 182). Suetonius says the 


* St. Luke uses the form Priscilla (in Acts), St. Paul the 
form Prisca (in his Epistles). 
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expulsion was caused by a series of disturbances 
‘due to the action of Chrestus’ (Claud. 25); i.e. 
Christian ferment was one cause of the edict. It 
is Nea therefore, that Aquila and Priscilla 
had been influenced in Rome by Christian teaching, 
though it cannot be decided whether they were al- 
ready converts to Christianity. For this reason 
they were compelled to leave the country, though 
the edict was not rigidly enforced on all Jews. 
Priscilla accompanied her Jewish husband to 
Corinth, where they followed their trade as tent- 
makers. They seem always to have been able to 
maintain a fair position, for their house was a 
meeting-place for the Church both in Ephesus and 
in Rome. Probably, then, they were people of 
considerable means, though their expulsion from 
Rome limited their resources for a time. Com- 
radeship in trade is given as the reason why St. 
Paul lodged with Aquila and Priscilla in Corinth ; 
but their favourable attitude to Christianity must 
have been a strong inducement on both sides. 
Under St. Paul’s influence they became not only 
earnest Christians, but also enthusiastic helpers of 
the Apostle. Writing to the Corinthian Church 
in after years, the tle says: ‘Aquila and 
Priscilla greet you much in the Lord’ (1 Co 16’). 
This is a warm 5 greeting, in the way not 
merely of friendship but of love and service to 
Christ —a suitable greeting from those who had 
helped St. Paul to found the Church. 

When St. Paul went to Ephesus, Aquila and 
Priscilla went with him and remained there to do 
pioneer work whilst he visited Jerusalem. They 
shrank from the responsibility, and wanted the 
Apostle to remain (Ac 18”). But he urged them 
to stay, promising to return. So the initial work 
in Ephesus was done by Aquila and Priscilla. 
They tried to prepare the ground before St. Paul 
returned, and to sow the seed of Christian teach- 
ing as far as they were able. During this time 
Apollos (g. v.) came to Ephesus, with his imperfect 
apprehension of Christianity. Aquila and Priscilla 

ired his learning and his earnestness ; and, re- 
cognizing that such a man must either be a strong 
supporter of the cause or an influential opponent, 
they did their best to instruct him more carefully 
(Ac 18%), Subsequent events throw doubt on the 
ability of this couple, who were themselves recent 
converts, to educate the eloquent Alexandrian in 
the Pauline interpretation of: the gospel. Would 
not his presence overshadow Aquila and Priscilla, 
tending to make their work more difficult? The 
elementary and even chaotic state of things in 
Ephesus at this period is shown by the incident of 
the twelve men ‘knowing only the baptism of 
John’ whom St. Paul found when he returned to 
the city (Ac 191.). As nothing is said about the 
baptism of Apollos, and as the twelve men ‘had 
not heard whether the Holy Spirit was given,’ it 
seems unlikely that there had been any Christian 
baptism in Ephesus before St. Paul came to super- 
intend the work. Nevertheless, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla seem to have fulfilled their mission with skill 
and courage; and, when a Church was gathered, 
the members met in their house (1 Co 16%). This 
may explain their presence in Rome when the 
Epistle to the Romans was written. As St. Paul 
left them in Ephesus to do pioneering work, so he 
seems to have sent them to Rome to pre the 
way for his coming there. The decree of expul- 
sion was not enforced permanently; their con- 
nexion with a leading Roman family made it 
more possible for them to return to Rome than 
for Jews with no influence; whilst their know- 
ledge of the city, their social standing, as well as 
their experience in Corinth and in Ephesus, with 
their devotion to himself, fitted them pre-eminently 
for such work as St. Paul contemplated. 
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The recognition of the social position of this 
devoted couple, and of their valuable pioneering 
work, invests them with special interest as having 
assisted St. Paul in his missionary labours in a 
unique way. Their devotion to the Apostle was 
5 in some remarkable fashion, apparently 
when he was in danger. His description of them 
as my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, who for my 
life laid down their own necks; unto whom not 
only I give thanks but also all the churches of the 
Gentiles’ (Ro 16**), sets them side by side with 
the Apostle. They have laboured along with him 
in a pre-eminent manner, and have attested their 
worth as . workers (cf. Weizsiicker, i. 
394). ‘They ish the most beautiful example 
known to us in the Apostolic Age of the power 
for good that could be exerted by a husband and 
wife yoring u unison for the advancement of 
the Gospel’ (MoGiffert, 428). 

The references to Aquila mg eee ane been 
used as ents against the historicity of parts 
of Acts male in favour of treating Ro 16 at not part 
of that Epistle. But the two reasons relied on are 
not strong nonga to carry the conclusions. It is 
supposed that both were Jews (so Weizsäcker, 
McGiffert ; of. Lightfoot on Phil.‘, 1878, p. 16)— 
though Priscilla was probably a Roman; and their 
migratory life is fully explained if they were poopie 
of means, who became enthusiastic helpers in St. 
Paul’s missionary labours, and whom he selected to 
do 3 work in Ephesus and in Rome. In 
particular their return to Ephesus at a later period 
(2 Ti 4) is quite comprehensible. Not only would 
they have trade connexions with the city, but also 
their presence would be specially welcome because 
they had been actually the founders of the Church. 

Aquila and Priscilla have been selected by some 
scholars as likely authors of ‘Hebrews.’ Harnack 
has argued 1 this suggestion, and Rendel 
Harris favours it. M. Dods says: All that we know 
of Aquila seems to fit the conditions as well as any 
name that has been suggested’ (Com. on ‘Hebrews’ 
[EGT], 234). It has to be said, however, that the 
suggestion implies a closer inti with Judaism 
than seems likely in their case. The influence of 
the Roman wife probably preponderated over the 
Jewish influence of the husband. They were not 
Christians of the Judaistic type, but cordial 
workers on Pauline lines rip! ntiles. At the 
same time, the discussion of a Jew’s difficulties by 
such a Y orons mind as 555 ma 
have qualified Aquila to write ‘Hebrews’ with 
his wife’s help. It isa question, however, whether 
their authorship would monize with the inde- 

dent use of Pauline thoughts characteristic of 

e Epistle (cf. Expositor, 8th ser., v. 371 ff.). 


Lrrarnarors.—Artt. in HDB on Aquila,“ Priscilla,’ ‘Corinth,’ 
‘Corinthians’ ; in EBi (by Schmiedel) on Acts’ and ‘ Aquila’; 


and in Schaff-Herzog on ‘Aquila’; Sanday- Headlam, 
Romans, Edinburgh, 1902, Introd. § 8, and p. xl, also pp. 418- 
420; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, London, 1896, pp. 253 fl., 267ff.; A. Harnack, Ez- 
of Christianity?, 1908, i. 75 and 79; C. v. 
eizsicker, The Apostolic Age, 1.2 (do. 1 ff.; 
Secs pena see tate, e A C 
R nbu 8 1 427 f.: 
EGT, ‘ Hebrews,’ Introd. p. ry of 1 p. 388, 
„pp. 560, 718 f. J. E. ROBERTS. 


INIBII.— Arabia (Apaßla, from 1w), which now 
denotes the great peninsula lying between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, was in ancient times 
a singularly elusive term. Originally it meant 
simply ‘desert’ or ‘desolation,’ and when it became 
an ethnographic Proper name it was long in ac- 
quiring a fixed and generally understood meaning. 

Arabia’ shifted like the nomads, drifted like the 
desert sand. It did not denote a country whose 
boundaries could be defined by treaty, shown by 
landmarks, and set down in a map. Too vast and 


vague for delimitation, it impressed the imagina- 
tion like the steppe, the prairie, or the veldt, while 
it had a character and history of its own. To the 
settled races of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, 
it meant any part of that hinterland, skirting the 
confines of civilization, which was the camping. 
ground of wandering tribes for ever hovering around 
peaceful towns and spreading terror among their 
inhabitants. It was the dim border region, not so 
wholly unproductive as to be incapable of ie or 
ing life, interposed between cultivation and the 
sheer wilderness. So uncertain was the applica- 
tion of the term, that there was no ade of the semi- 
desert fringe extending from the lower Tigris to 
the lower Nile which was not at one time or another 
called Arabia. To the prophets of Israel the word 
had one meaning, on Persian inscriptions another, 
and to Greek writers (Herod. ii. and iii.; Xenophon, 
I. v. 1, vn. viii. 25) still another. Every one used 
it to denote that particular hinterland whose tribes 
and peoples were more or less known to him ; that 
was his Arabia. 

But by the 3rd cent. B.C. the Arab tribe of the 
Nabateans had become a powerful nation, with 
Petra as their capital, and from that time onward 
Arabia began to be identified, 5 the 
Western mind, with the Nabatæan kingdom. 
While 1 Mac. still distinguishes the Nabatœans 
from other Arabs (5% 9%), 2 Mac. speaks 
the hereditary nig ot the Nabateans, as king of 
the Arabs’ (5°). the time of Josephus this 
people ‘inhabited all the country from the Eu- 
phrates to the Red Sea’ (Ant. I. xii. 4). Soon 
after taking possession of Judæa, the Romans sent 
an expedition, under Marcus Scaurus, sann the 
Nabatæans (59 B. C.); and, though their subjugation 
was not accomplished at that time, it must have 
taken place not much later. From the days of 
Augustus the kings of the Arabians were as much 
subject to the Empire as Herod, king of the Jews, 
and they had the whole region between Herod's 
dominions and the desert assigned to them. To 
the north ‘their territory reached as far as 
Damascus, which was under their protection, and 
even beyond Damascus, and enclosed as with a 
prie the whole of Palestinian S (Mommsen, 

rovinces*, Lond. 1909, ii. 148 f.). The Arabians who 
were present at the first Christian Pentecost (Ac 20) 
were most likely Nabateeans, possibly from Petra. 

The Nabatæan kings made use of Greek official 
designations, and St. Paul relates how ‘the gov- 
ernor’ (ò ¢0»dpy7s) of Damascus under Aretas the 
king’ was foiled in the attempt, probably made at 
the instigation of the Jews, to put him under arrest 
soon after his conversion (2 Co 11%), This 
episode, which has an important bearing on the 
chronology of St. Paul's life, raises a difficult his- 
torical problem. Damascene coins of Tiberius 
indicate that the city was under direct Roman 
government till A.D. 34; and, as the legate of S 
was engaged in hostilities with Aretas till the close 
of the reign of Tiberius, it is very unlikely that this 
emperor yielded up Damascus to the Nabatean 
king. But the accession of Caligula brought a 

eat change, and the suggestion is naturally made 
that he bought over Aretas by ceding Damascus to 
him. The fact that no Damascene coins bearing 
the Emperor’s image occur in the reigns of Cal- 
igula and Claudius is in harmony with this theory 
(Schürer, HJP I. ii. 357 f.). The view of Mommeen 
(Provinces’, ii. 149), following Marquardt (Rom. 
Staatsvertoaltung, Leipzig, 1885, i. 405), is differ- 
ent. Talking of the voluntary submission of the 
city of Damascus to the king of the Nabatesans, 
he says that 
probably this dependence of the city on the Nabatæan kings 


subsisted so long as there were such kings [i.e. from the begin- 
ning of the Roman period till a.p. 106). the fact that the 
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city struck coins with the heads of the Roman emperors, there 
follows doubtless ita dependence on Rome and therewith its self- 
tion, but not its non-dependenoe on the Roman vassal- 


administra 
prince ; such protectorates assumed shapes so various that these 


arrangements might well be compatible with each other.’ 


See, further, ARETAS. 

In the Galatian Epistle (1?7) St. Paul states that 
after his escape from Damascus he ‘ went away into 
Arabia,’ evidently for solitary communion with 
God; but he does not further define the place of 
his retreat, and Acts makes no allusion to this 
episode. When he quitted the city under cover of 
darkness, he had not a long way to flee to a place 
of safety, for the desert lies in close proximity to 
the e oasis. Possibly he went no further 
than the fastnesses of Hauran. Lightfoot (Gal. 
87f.), Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, Lond. 1877, 
p. 50), and others conjecture that he sought the 
solitude of Mt. Sinai, with which he seems to show 
some acquaintance in the same Epistle (Gal 4%). 
But he could scarcely have avoided specific refer- 
ence toso memorable a journey, which would have 
brought him into a kind of spiritual contact with 
Moses and Elijah. Besides, the peninsula of Sinai 
was about 400 miles from Damascus; and, as 
military operations were being actively carried on 
by the 99 ae of Syria against Aretas in A.D. 37 
—the probable year of St. Paul’s conversion—it 
would scarcely have been possible for a stranger to 
pass through the centre of the perturbed country 
without an escort of soldiers. 

In A.D. 106 the governor of Syria, Aulus Cornelius 
Palma, broke up the dominion of the Nabatean 
kings, and constituted the Roman province of 
Arabia, while Damascus was added to Syria. For 
the whole region the change was epoch-making. 

The to acquire these domains for civilisation and 

for Hellenism was only N dy the fact that the 
government took upon i the work. The Hellenism 
of the East... was a church e 
. ot view’ (Momrnsen, op, of. L 188) T nn 
Under the strong new régime the desert tribes were 
for the first and only time brought under control, 
with the result that no small part of ‘the desert’ 
was changed into ‘the sown. ‘Rome won the 
nomads to her service and fastened them down in 
defence of the border they had otherwise fretted 
and broken. . . . Behind this Roman bulwark there 
w up a curious, a unique civilisation talking 
reek, gag Rome, but at heart Semitic 
(G. A. Smith, HGHL, London, 1894, p. 627). 


Lr Aron. -E. Schürer, HJP 1. ii. 846 fl.; J. Euting, 
Nabatd ische Inschriften aus Arabien, Berlin, 1885; H. Vincent, 
Les Arabes en Syria, 1907; G. A. Cooke, North-Semitic 


Insori London 1908 and the ‘art. 7 Arabs (Ancient),’ by 
Th Noldeke, in ERE i. 659. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ARAMAIC.—See LANGUAGE. 
ARATUS.—See QUOTATIONS. 
ARCHANGEL.—See ANGEL. 


ICM HUS (Apxirwos).—An office-bearer of 
the Apostolic Church referred to in Col 47 as exer- 
cising a ministry in the Lord,’ i. e. in fellowshi 
with, and in the service of, Christ. Heis addressa 
by St. Paul as fellow-soldier —a designation pos- 
sibly occasioned by some special service in which the 
two had been engaged together during St. Paul’s 
three years’ abode at Ephesus, where the Apostle 
had severe conflicts with assailants (1 Co 15%). 
More 5 however, the expression refers to 
the general fellowship of the two men in evangel- 
istic work (cf. Ph 2%). The military figure may 
have been suggested by the Apostle’s environment 
at Rome. 

e may have been a presbyter bishop, a 
leading deacon, an evangelist, or a prominent 
teacher at the time when St. Paul wrote. From 
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Philem? he appears to have been a member of 
Philemon’s household, and he is . by most 
commentators (after Theodore of a as 
his son. 5 it is generally supposed 
(after Chrysostom) that Archippus was an office- 
bearer of the Colossian Church. Against this 
inference Lightfoot adduces (1) the mention of 
Archippus in Col. immediately after a reference to 
Laodicea; (2) the eg unlikelihood of Archippus 
being addressed in Col 4” indirectly ins of 
directly, if he were himself an official of the Church 
to which St. Paul was writing; (3) the tradition 
(embodied in the Apost. Constitutions, vii. 46) that 
Archippus became ‘bishop,’ or presiding presbyter, 
of icea. Lightfoot infers that Archippus ful- 
filled his ministry at Laodicea, which was not many 
miles from Colosse: and the mention of him in 
Philem. is accounted for by supposing that St. 
Paul (through Tychicus, the bearer of his letter to 
Philemon) might have suggested that Onesimus 
should be employed not in the city where he had 
lived as a slave, but in the Laodicean Church under 
Archippus. The usual supposition, however, that 
Archippus lived with Philemon at Colosss and also 
laboured there, appears, on the whole, more natural 
and probable. 

The message conveyed to Archippus (‘Take heed 
[look] to the ministry,’ etc.) is held by Lightfoot 
(Coloss.* 42 f.) to imply a rebuke, as if Archippus 
had been remiss or unfaithful in the discharge of 
official duty; and Lightfoot, never ne that Archip- 
pus held office at icea, compares the admonition 
to him with the censure on account of lukewarm- 
ness administered in Rev 3 to the angel and church 
of the Laodiceans. The message, however, to 
Archippus can hardly be regarded as necessarily 
suggesting more than that his work was apena y 
important and arduous, demanding from hi 
earnest watchfulness, and from an older ‘fellow- 
campaigner,” like St. Paul, the incentive of sympa- 
thetic exhortation and warning. Theophylact, in 
his commentary, supposes that the apostolic 
message is purposely made public, instead of being 
conveye:: in a private letter, not so much to suggest 
Archippus special need of admonition, as to enable 
him, without offence, to deal in like manner with 
brethren under himself. 

In the Greek logy, Archippus ap 
(in the Menea under Nov. 22) as havin n 
stoned to death, along with Philemon, at Chonee, 
near Laodicea. His alleged eventual ‘episcopate’ 
or presiding presbyterate at Laodicea is at least 
ible, and even probable; but the inclusion of 

„ list (6th cent.) 

k 10 is quite incredible. 


is name in the 
of the Seventy of 

Lrrgraturs.—J. A. Dietelmaier, de Archippo, Altdorf, 1761; 
J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians’, 1879, pp. 42f., 808 fl.; see also 
Literature under PHILBMON. HENRY COWAN. 


AREOPAGITE, AREOPAGUS.—In Ac 17“ the 
title ‘the Areopagite’ is given to one Dionysius, a 
convert to the Christian faith at Athens, imply- 
ing that he was a member of the council of the 


Areopagus. 

Areopagus (Ac 179 AV and RV; v.2 AV 
‘Mars’ Hill,’ RV ‘Areo >; the RV is correct 
in rendering ‘ Areo 'In both places, as it pre- 
serves the ambiguity of the original).—(a) The 
name denominated a rocky eminence N.W. of the 
Acropolis at Athens, which was famous in the his- 
tory of the city. Between the hill and the Acro- 
a was a narrow declivity, now largely filled in. 

n the N.E. the rock is precipitous, and at the foot 
of the precipice the worship of the propitiated 
Furies as the Eumenides was carried on, so that the 
locality was invested with awesome associations. 
It is approached from the agora, or market-place, 
by an old, worn stairway of sixteen steps, and 
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upon the top can still be seen the rough, rock-hewn 
benches, forming three sides of a square, upon 
which the court sat in the open air, in order that 
the judges should not be under the same roof as 
the accused.—(6) The expression was also used of 
the court itself (Cicero, ad Aft. i. 14.5; de Nat. 
Deor. ii. 74; Rep. i. 27). From time immemorial 
this court held its meetings on the hill in question, 
and was at once the most ancient and most revered 
tribunal in the city. In ancient times it had su- 
preme authority in both criminal and religious 
matters, and its influence, ever tending to become 
wider, affected laws and offices, education and mor- 
ality. It thus fulfilled the functions of both court 
and council. Pericles and his friend Ephialtes (c. 
460 B.C.) set themselves to limit the power of the 
court (Aristotle, Const. Ath. 25), and it became 
largely a criminal court, while religious matters 
seem to have been controlled, at least in „ by 
the King Archon. But the reforms of Ephialtes 
mainly concerned interference in public affairs ; 
and the statements of Aschylus in the tragedy 
Eumenides, which appeared at the time in detence 
of the court, appear to be exaggerated. In any 
case, in the Roman period it regained its former 

wers (Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 1. 5; de Nat. Deor. 
li. 74). As to the origin of the court, according to 
popular legend Ares was called before a court of 
the twelve gods to answer for the murder of 
Halirrhotius (Paus. I. xxviii. 5), but Æschylus 
(Eum. 685 ff.) attributes its foundation to Athene. 

The questions which arise out of the narrative 
of Acts are these: Was St. Paul taken before the 
council or to the hill? Or did he ap before 
the council sitting in the traditional place? Was 
he in sy sense on trial? 

The King Archon held his meetings in the Stoa 
Basileios, and it was there that Socrates had been 
arraigned on a matter similar to that which exer- 
cised the minds of the philosophers in the case 
before us. It seems probable that this Stoa became 
identified with the discussion of religious questions, 
and that, when the council of the Areopagus re- 
gained its full powers, it held its meetings here, 
reserving its old judgment-seat for cases of murder 
(so Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Berlin, 
1894, ii. 528f., Stadtgesch. von Athen, do. 1891, p. 
262f.; but Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, Lond. 
and N.Y., 1909, p. 108, remarks: ‘Curtius’ ex- 

lanation seems to me untenable’; see also Cony- 
berre, in HDB i. 144). The whole picture, indeed, 
is in favour of this view. There is no reason why 
the Stoics and Epicureans should have carried 
away the gles to an isolated spot. Further, 
Ramsay truly remarks: ‘The Athenians were, in 
many respects, flippant; but their flippancy was 
combined with an intense pride in the national 
dignity and the historic glory of the city, which 
would have revolted at such an insult as that this 
stranger should harangue them about his foreign 
deities on the spot where the Athenian elders had 
judged the god Ares and the hero Orestes’ (St. 
Paul the Traveller, Lond. 1895, p. 244). Moreover, 
the Apostle’s speech was not a philosophical dis- 

uisition but rather a popular oration, suited to 
the general populace of idle Athenians and dilet- 
tante Roman youths whose education was not 
considered complete until they had spent some 
time in the purlieus of the ancient university. If 
the council happened to be sitting, as was evidently 
the case, it was a most natural impulse to hurry 
the newcomer, who babbled' apparently of two 
new deities, Jesus and ‘ Resurrection’ (for so they 
would understand him), to its meeting-place, that 
the question might be settled as to whether or not 
he was to be allowed to continue. Yet it can 
hardly be said that the proceedings were even re- 
motely connected with a judicial inquiry. It was 
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no anakrists, or preliminary investigation, though 


the philosophers may have hoped that something 
of the sort would be the outcome. It is of little 
phrase ‘they took him 


portene whether the 
and brought him’ implies friendly compulsion or 
inimical intent. The feelings of the listeners 
would be very mixed, and they would quite 
naturally be excited by the curious message of the 
new preacher. The professing teachers were all 
interested in new ideas and yet resented un- 
warranted intrusion. The council was in the habit 
of making pronouncements on the subject of new 
religious cycles of thought, and it was no doubt 
felt that, if their attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject, official proceedings would follow. Itis evident 
that there was much in the address of St. Paul that 
awoke sympathy in his audience. One member of 
the council, at least, was converted, to wit, Diony- 
sius. There may have been others. But the 
neral effect produced by the mention of the 
rrection was contempt. A few were ready to 
hear more on the subject, ibly a minority sug- 
gested a more formal examination ; but the t 
of the hearing, as of the visit, outwardly and 
visibly, was failure. The council of the Areopagus 
made judicial procedure impossible, by rns to 
treat the matter seriously, and the Apostle left 
them, a disappointed, and no doubt a somewhat 
irritated man. 

LITERATURE. — Besides the authors quoted, see W. M. 
Ramsay, in E itor, 5th ser. ii. [1805] 209, 261, also x. [1899]; 
Hiner) athe Apes pe ne p. ST Br 
art. Areopagus’; R. J. Rnowling, in EGT 1. ndon, 1900} 

F. W. WOBSLEY. 


ARETAS (Apéras, Arab. Hdritha).— The Gr. 
form of a name borne by several rulers of the Na- 
batæan Arabs, whose capital was Petra in Arabia. 

1. The first known to history, ‘ Aretas, prince of 
the Arabians,’ is said to have had the fugitive high- 

riest Jason shut up at his court (2 Mac 58; the 
Er. text is doubtful). His designation as prince 
(r¢payvos) indicates that the hereditary chieftain of 
the tribe had not yet assumed the dignity of king- 
ship. The royal dynasty was founded by Erotimus 
about 110-100 B.c., when the Greek kings of Syria 
and Egypt had lost so much of their power, ‘ut 
adsiduis proeliis consumpti in contemptum tiniti- 
morum venerint aeque Arabum genti, im- 
belli antea, fuerint’ (Trog. Pomp. ap. Justin., 
xxxix. 5. 5-6). 

2. The second Aretas, called 6’ApdéSwy Basıdeús, is 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. XIII. xiii. 3) in con- 
nexion with the siege of Gaza by Alexander Jan- 
næus in 96 B.C. 

3. Aretas III., who reigned from about 85 to 60 
B. C., is known as Aretas the Philhellene,’ this being 
the superscription of the earliest Nabatæan coins 
that are known. Under him the mountain fortress 
of Petra began to assume the aspect of a Hellenistic 
city, and the Nabatæan sway was extended as far 
a8 Damascus: He incurred the displeasure of the 
Romans by interfering in the quarrel of Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, but the war which Scaurus waged 
against him left his PORA unbroken (Ant. XIV. v. 
i. ; BJ I. viii. 1). e couldjnot, however, prevent 
Lollius and Metellus from taking possession of 
Damascus (Ant. XIV. ii. 3; BJ I. vi. I), which there- 
after was permanently under the suzerainty of 


me. 

4. Aretas Iv., Philopatris, the last and best-known, 
had a long and successful reign (e. 9 B. C.-A. D. 40). 
He was originally called Æneas, but on coming to 
the throne he assumed the favourite name of the 
Nabatean kings. He soon found it necessary to 
ingratiate himself with Rome. 


that Aretas had not sent to him first 
om; yet did Æneas eend an epistle 


Augustus ‘ was an 
before he took the 
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and presents to Cesar, and a crown of gold of the weight of 
many talents.’ . . . The Emperor ‘admitted Aretas’s am 
dors, and after he had just reproved him for his rashness in 
not bhp A till he had received the om from him, he 

presents, and confirmed him in the government’ 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. ix. 4, x. 9). 

This Aretas’ daughter became the wife of Herod 
Antipas, who divorced her in order to marry 
Herodias (Mk 6”). Border m gave the in- 
jured father an opportunity of revenge. Again 
acting, at this new juncture, without consulting 
Rome, he attacked and defeated Antipas (A.D. 28) ; 
and again fortune smiled on his daring dis d 
of consequences. The belated expedition which 
Vitellius, governor of Syria, at Tiberius’ command, 
led against Petra, had only got as far as Jerusalem, 
when the tidings of the Emperor’s death (A.D. 37) 
caused it to be abandoned. 

There is circumstantial evidence, though perhaps 
too slender to be quite convincing, that Tiberius’ 
successor Caligula favoured the cause of Aretas. 
St. Paul was converted probably about A.D. 36 (so 
Turner), and, some time after, the Jews of Da- 
mascus conspired to kill him (Ac 921). In recall- 
ing this fact he mentions a detail (2 Co 11%) which 
the writer of Acts omits, namely, that it was the 
povetnor (ed under Aretas the king who 

oubtless at the instigation of the Jews guarded 
the city to take him. The question is thus raised 
when and how Aretas became overlord of Damascus. 
It is inconceivable either that he N the city 
in face of the Roman legions in Syria, or that 
Tiberius, who in the end of his reign was strongly 
hostile, ceded it to him. But it is probable that 
Caligula favoured the enemy of Herod Antipas. 
One of his first imperial acts was to give the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias to Agrippa (Ané. 
XVIII. vi. 10), and he may at the same time have 
given Damascus to Aretas as a e-offering. It 
was better policy to befriend than to crush the 
brave Nabatæans. Antipas was ultimately de- 
posed and banished in 39. 

It was only for a short time, however, that Rome 
relaxed her direct hold upon the old Syrian capital. 
There are Damascene coins with the figure of 
Tiberius down to A.D. 34, and the fact that none 
has been found with the image of Caius or Claud- 
ius is significant of a change of régime; but the 
image of Nero appears from 62 onwards. To the 
view of Marquardt (Röm. Staatsverwaltung, 1885, 
i. 405) and Mommsen (Provinces?, 1909, 1i. 149), 
based on 2 Co 11”, that Damascus was continuously 
in subjection to the Nabateean kings from the be- 
ginning of the Roman period down to A.D. 106, 
there are the strongest objections (see Schürer, HJP 
I. ii. 354). Cf. art. ARABIA. 

More coins and inscriptions date from the time 
of Aretas Iv. than from any Nabatean reign. 
While the standing title of Aretas III. was $:\é)- 
ros, that which the last chose for himself was om 
æy, Lover of his people.“ He set country above 
culture ; he was a Nabatean patriot first and a 
Hellenist afterwards. It was probably this success- 
ful reign that Josephus had in view when he 
wrote of the extension of the Nabatean king- 
dom from the Euphrates to the Red Sea (Ant. I. 
xii. 4). 

LrrsraTuRE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the bod 
of the art., see Literature 7 to art. ARABIA, and P. 
Ewald, art. Aretas, in PRES. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ARISTARCHUS (’Aplorapxyos).— A Macedonian 
istian and a native of Thessalonica who became 
one of the companions of St. Paul on his third 
missionary 3 He is first mentioned on the 
occasion of the riot in Ephesus, where along with 
another companion of the Apostle named Gaius 
(g.v.), probably of Derbe, he was rushed by the 
excited multitude into the theatre (Ac 19”). He 
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seems to have been an influential member of the 
Church of Thessalonica, and was deputed along 
with Secundus (g. v.) to convey the contributions of 
the Church to Jerusalem (Ac 204). He was thus 
present in the city at the time of St. Paul’s arrest, 
and seems to have remained in Syria during the two 
year of the Apostle’s imprisonment in Cæsarea, 
or we find him embarking with the prisoner on 
the ship bound for the West (Ac 27?). It is not 
certain that he accompanied St. Paul to Rome. 
He may, as Lightfoot supposes ( Phil.‘ 34), have dis- 
embarked at Myra (Ac Bia), On the other hand, 
Ramsay (St. Pauls, 316) believes that both Aris- 
tarchus and St. Luke accompanied the Apostle on 
the voyage as his personal slaves. In any case Aris- 
tarchus was present in Rome soon after St. Paul's 
arrival, and it is not impossible that he came later 
with contributions from the Philippian Church to 
the Apostle. When the Epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon were written, Aristarchus was 
with the Apostle in Rome. In the former (Col 40 
he is called the ‘fellow-prisoner’ (cuvatxuddAwros) 
of the writer, and we find the same term, which 
usually indicates eas restraint, applied to 
Epaphras v.) in Philem, While the idea in 
the A es mind may be that Aristarchus, like 
himself, was taken captive by Jesus Christ, it is 
more probable that Aristarchus shared St. Paul's 
prison in Rome, either as a suspected friend of the 
prisoner or voluntarily as the Apostle's slave—a 
position which he and Epaphras may have taken 
alternately. In Philem% he is called ‘fellow- 
labourer’ of the writer. Nothing is known of his 
subsequent history. According to tradition he 
suffered martyrdom under Nero. 


LrreraTtorse.—W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller3 
London, 1897, pp. 279, 816; J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians and 
Philemon’, do. 1879, p. 236, Philippianst, do. 1878, p. 84; artt. 
in HDB and in EB; R. J. Knowling, in EGT ii. 1900] 414. 
W. F. Boyp. 
ARISTOBULUS ('Aporóßovňos, a Greek name 
frequently adopted by Romans and Jews, and 
borne by several members of the Maccabean and 
Herodian families).—In Ro 16! St. Paul salutes 
‘them which are of the household of Aristobulus’ 
(rods éx TÔ» ApirroBovaAov), i.. the Christians in his 
familia or establishment of freedmen and slaves 
n known as Aristobuliani, for which the 
reek olay would be equivalent). Lightfoot 
thinks that Aristobulus was a grandson of Herod 
the Great, and brother of Agrippa and Herod. 
This Aristobulus lived and died in Rome in a 
rivate station (see Jos. BJ II. xi. 6, Ant. XX. i. 
). After his death it is supposed that his ‘ house- 
hold’ passed over to the Emperor, but retained the 
name of their former master. The ‘household of 
Aristobulus’ would naturally include many Ori- 
entals and Jews, and therefore probably some 
Christians. The name Herodion (g. v.), which 
immediately follows, suggests a connexion with 
the Herodian dynasty. If Lightfoot is right, the 
reference to the ‘household of Aristobulus’ is 
strong evidence for the Roman destination of 
these salutations. The Christians in the house- 
hold’ would naturally form one of the distinct 
communities of which the Church at Rome was 
apparently made up (cf. v.! and the phrases in 
vv. 15). e have no knowledge as to whether the 
master himself was a convert. See Lightfoot, 


Philippians, 1878, p. 174f. 
j T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


ARK.—The LXX and the NT use «:Swrés=a 
wooden chest or box, as a terminus technicus both 
for Noah’s ark (738), and for the ark (pw) of the 
covenant. 

1. An interesting account of the successive phases 
of modern opinion regarding the former ark will be 
found in EBr” (s. v.). The writer of Hebrews (117), 
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taking the story as he finds it, refers to Noah’s 
forethought as a supreme instance of that faith 
which is the conviction of things not seen—a faith 
by which he not only virt condemned the 
world, bringing its careless infidelity into stron 
relief, but became heir of that righteousness whic 
is faith’s crown and reward (ris xarà rieri» dixawo- 
ob.). St. Peter (1 P 3%), supplementing a tradi- 
tion which is found in the Book of Enoch (6-16; 
ef. Jubilees, 5), 3 Christ, as a bodiless spirit, 
n in the days between His Passion and 

is Resurrection, to the oe in prison. These 
are the disobedient and, to St. Peter (himself like a 
apii in prison during those three days), unhapp 
children of the unlawful union between angels an 
the daughters of men, condemned rebels who in 
vain sought the intervention of Enoch on their 
behalf in that time of Divine long-suffering when 
Noah was preparing the ark in which he saved 
himself and his fami 1 R. H. Charles, Bk. of 
Jub., Lond. 1902, p. 43 fl.). 

2. The writer of Hebrews mentions the ark of 
the covenant (rh x:Bwrdv rijs 8:094nns) as the inner- 
most and most sacred piece of furniture contained 
in the Tabernacle. His description of it as ‘ com- 
pletely overlaid with gold’ (repxexaduupérny vdr roger 
xpvelw) corresponds with the directions given in Ex 
25!) (tober kal E~wher xpvowcas abr). The desig- 
nation ‘the ark of the covenant,’ which was pro- 
bably coined by the writer of Deut., was historicall 
later than ‘the ark of Jahweh,’ and ‘ the ark of God” 
(JE), and earlier than ‘the ark of the testimony’ 
(P). It was a contraction for ‘the ark containing 
the tables of the covenant,’ the Decalogue being a 
summary of the terms which Israel accepted on 
entering into covenant with God. In Kautzsch’s 
Heilige Schrift it is rendered die Lade mit dem 
Gesetz, ‘the ark with the law.’ When the Deca- 
logue came to be known as ‘the testimony,’ the 
new name 9 xiBwrds roo plov was introduced, 
but it did not displace the older phrases. The 
golden pot of manna (the adj. is an embellishment 
upon Ex 16) and Aaron’s rod that budded, which 
in the original narratives were laid up before the 
Lord (évayriov ro Geoi, Ex 167; érórior riv 
papruplwy, Nu 17) are supposed by the writer of 
Hebrews to have been within the ark. 

The ultimate fate of the x8wrés is involved in 
obscurity. The popular imagination could not 
entertain the idea that the inviolable ark was irre- 
coverably lost, and there arose a tradition that 
before the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., the 
Tabernacle with all its sacred furniture was hidden 
by Jeremiah (or, according to the Talmud, by 
Josiah) in a cave of Mt. Nebo (2 Es 10; cf. 2 Mac 
2°), whence it was to be miraculously restored to its 
place at the coming of the Messiah. In the second 
and third Temple the Holy of Holies contained no 
ark. ‘In this was nothing at all,’ is Josephus’ 
emphatic testimony (BJ V. v. 5). Pompey, on 
entering, found ‘ vacuam sedem et inania arcana’ 
(Tac. Hist. v. 9). The thought of that emptiness 
oppressed the minds both of devout Jews and of 

ewish Christians, and in Rev 11, when the 
seventh angel has sounded, and the temple of God 
in heaven is opened, the ark of the covenant is 
there. ‘All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist; not the semblance but itself.’ 

Lirgraturs.— Besides the artt. in HDB (J. Macpherson and 
A. R. S. Kennedy), SDB (A. R. S. Kennedy), and especially 
ERE (R. H. Kennett), see R. Kraetzs ar, Die Bundesvor- 
stelung, Marburg, 1896; H. Couard, ‘ Die religiöse nationale 
Bedeutung der Lade, in ZATW xii. 11892]; Volck, art. ‘Bun- 
dealade, in PRES, JAMES STRA HAN. 


ARMAGEDDON.—See HAR-MAGEDON. 


ARMOUR.—<As Jews, the disciples of our Lord 
not to speak of Himself—were exempt from mili- 
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tary service. They had the privilegi of dorparela, 
which Lentulus conceded to the Jews of Asia (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. x. 13f.), and Julius Cæsar to thoee of 
Palestine (ib. x. 6). The Roman auxiliaries who 
paroned Judæa were recruited wholly from the 

reek cities of Palestine, such as Sebaste and 
Cæsarea. Probably, therefore, none of the dis- 
ciples ever wore armour, or, with the possible 
exception of Simon the Zealot, became skilled in 
the use of weapons. St. Peter once carried a sword, 
but made a very blundering use of it (Mk 144, 
Jn 18%). The only sword of which Christianity 
approves is that which is the symbol of the puni- 
tive ministry of the magistrate (Ro 13‘). Never- 
theless, it was impossible for Christians not to be 
prosmunely interested in the brave men who were 

ught that it was dulce et decorum pro patria mori, 
and Christ Himself sanctioned the use of illustra- 
tions drawn from the warfare of kin 1 14), It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that St. Paul 
regards the valour and endurance of the world's 
conquerors and the papia defenders as worthy 
5 1 ang that he 5 ery ammor 
of the Roman legio into the panoply of the 
Christian soldier ( zph ol ). 

Descriptions of the equipment of soldiers are 
frequent in Greek authors. (1) Homer lets us see 
his xpéuaxo arming before they go forth to battle. 
Paris (Zi. iii. 328 ff.) cases his limbs in greaves 
(xynuises); a splendid cuirass (GD covers his 


breast; a baldrick sustains the sword (édos) that 
glitters at his side; his t round shield (edo: 
is brows he places his 


is then displayed; over 
belmet pe with nodding plume; and last of all 
he ps his 8 (Eyxos) in his hand (cf. I. iv. 
132 ff., xi. 15 ff., xvi. 130 ff., xix. 364 fl.). The 
six pieces of armour are always mentioned in the 
same order, in which they would naturally be put 
on, except that we should expect the helmet to be 
donned before the shield was taken on the arm’ 
(Leafs Homer, i. 106).—(2) Polybius (vi. 23) de- 
scribes the armour of Roman soldiers in the time 
of the Punic wars. The heavy-armed carried an 
esa cas a Sd hg scutum), 4 feet by 24, incurved 
into the shape of a half. cylinder; the helmet (rep- 
xedadala) of bronze had a crest of three feathers; and 
a ve protected the ngar oS: The wealthier 
oldies wore a cuirass of chain-armour (lorica), the 
poorar a bronze plate 9 inches square. For de- 
ence they all carried a Spanish sword (uáxapa), 
straight, double-edged, and pointed, which was 
used for both thrust and cut; and two long 
javelins (srol, pila), which were either hurled at 
a distance or used at close quarters like modern 
bayonets. —(3) Josephus 5 III. v. 5) describes the 
0 a r of Roman soldiers under the Empire. 
e heavy-armed had a helmet (xpá»os), a cuirass, 
a long sword worn on the left side and a dagger on 
the right, a pilum (tvordy), and a scutum (Ovpećs). 
The detachment which attended the commander 
had a round shield (dowis, clipeus) and a long s 


(Cx). The cavalry wore armour like that of the 
infantry, with a broadsword (udxatpa), a buckler 
slun m the horse’s side, a lance, and several 
jav (dxovres), almost as large as spears, in a 


sheath or quiver. 

In his enumeration of the weapons of spiritual 
warfare St. Paul omits the spear, and by implica- 
tion adds girdle and shoes ({worjp an saliga): 
The complete equipment consists of six pieces, 
defensive and offensive—the girdle of truth, the 
breastplate of Ls permet the sandals of readi- 
ness to carry good tidings, the shield of faith, the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit. 
The Christian soldier is clad cap-à-pie in super- 
natural armour—the panoply which is the gift of 
God. There is no defence for the back, which 
should never need any. 
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The next they took him (Christian) into the armoury, 
where showed tm al manner of furniture, waich os 

vided or as SWO et, breastplate, 
8 and shoes that would not wear out. And there was 
of this to harness out as many men for the service of 


their Lord as there be stars in the heaven for multitude’ 
Pilgrim's Progress). 


In 1 Th 5 the breastplate (@upeds) is faith and 
love. In the realm of the imagination a happy 
idea will present itself in various aspects to differ- 
ent mines, and . (8050 e same mind at aa 
momen Isaiah (597) alread wig st e 
thought of a opiy in which Qod imself is 
clothed, and the writer of Wisdom had worked 
it out thus (517-2); He shall take His jealousy as 
complete armour ; . . . He shall put on righteous- 
ness as a breastplate, and shall array Himself with 
judgment unfeigned as with a helmet; He shall 
take holiness as an invincible shield, and He shall 
sharpen stern wrath for a sword.’ 


LrrararuRrs.—In addition to the sources cited in the article, 
see art. ‘Arma,’ in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.3, 
London, 1891, and art. Armour, Arms’ (A. R. S. Kennedy), in 
SDB. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ARMY.—This term occurs in Ac 237, Rev 91. 
194 19 (in the last three instances referring to 
armies [orparetpara] of a tic vision). On 
the outbreak of a tumult in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, the chief captain of the band came on the 
scene, as he afterwards re „ od» TH oTparetuart 
(AV ‘with an army,’ RV ‘with the soldiers’). 
The little force thus described (Ac 237) was a frac- 
tion of the vast army which maintained law and 
order throughout the Roman Empire. In the first 
month of 29 B.C., a year after the battle of Actium, 
the gates of the temple of Janus at Rome were 
closed for the first time in 200 years. That signifi- 
cant act was the beginning of the Pax Romana. 
The Civil War was ended, and the State had no 
more foreign foes to fear. Augustus found himself 
master of three standing armies, his own and those 
of Lepidus and Antony, amounting to 45 legions. 
He at once undertook that task of military re- 
organization which was ais his prestos: and 
most original achievement. By rut 
inating inferior elements he obtained a thoroughly 
efficient force of 25 legions. The time for great 
field forces, such as Scipio and Cæsar had wielded, 
was now past. An army that could be swiftly 
mobilized was no longer a necessity, and might 
easily become a menace, to the Empire. Augustus 
initiated the policy, which was respected by his 
successors down to the time of the Antonines, of 
‘maintaining the dignity of the Empire, without 
ae Va ae enlarge its limits’ (Gibbon, Hist., 
ch. 1). is conservative policy determined his 
use of the army. Distributing the legions in the 
frontier provinces of the Empire—which had the 
Atlantic as its boundary on the west, the Rhine 
and the Danube on the north, the Euphrates on 
the east, and the deserts of Arabia and Africa on 
the south—he charged them to guard the borders 
which were exposed to the attacks of restless bar- 
barians. Italy itself was garrisoned by the Pre- 
torian cohorts (see PRATORIUM). 

The legions were recruited from the Roman citi- 
zens of Italy and the provinces. Each consisted 
of 6000 heavy infantry divided into ten cohorts, 
with a troop of 120 horsemen to act as ee 
riders. The legion was no longer under six tribunes 
commanding by turns. The supreme authority 
was now entrusted to a legatus legionis, who was 
the deputy of the er cokes as commander-in-chief 
of the whole army. The efficiency of the soldiers 
depended largely upon the 60 centurions, who 
formed the backbone of the legion. The term of 
service was 20 years, and on disc the legion- 
ary received a bounty or land. Many colonie 


essly elim- | J 


were formed for the purpose of providing homes 
for veterans. Each legion bore a title and a 
number, e. g., VI. Victrix’ stationed at York, III. 
1 re i 

ut the legions were not the only guardians o 
the peace of the Empire. Augustus developed 
a new order of auxilia. Regiments of infantry 
(cohortes) or cavalry (ale), 500 to 1000 strong, 
were recruited from the subjects, not the citizens, 
of the provinces, and formed a second force egual 
in num if not in importance to the first. It is 
estimated that the two forces to 


a T 
, long-service army o ,000 men. e 
auxiliaries were more Laht] armed than the 


legionaries (see ARMOUR); they were not so 
well paid; and on their di ge they received a 
Bonaly or the Roman franchise. 
As Judæa was a province of the second rank, 
tor, it was not (like Syria) 
i y legionaries, but by auxiliaries, who 
their headquarters in Cæsarea. The cohortes 
and ale were recruited from the Greek cities of 
Palestine, from which they derived their names, 
such as ‘Cohors Sebastenorum,’ or ‘Tyriorum.’ 
The Jews were opea exempted from miiiay 
service under the Roman banners and eagles, whic 
they regarded as idolatrous. Julius Cæsar’s edict 
granting this privilege is preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x. 6). 

At the time of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(A.D. 44), an ala of cavalry and five cohorts were 
stationed at Cæsarea (Jos. Ant. XIX. ix. 1-2). 
Lt ea they had once belonged to the army of 
Herod the Great, and had been taken over by the 
Romans after the deposition of his son Archelaus 
in A.D. 6 (Schürer, HJP 1. ii. 51). They are often 
mentioned in the period A.D. 44-66 (Ant. XX. vi. l, 
viii. 7), and they were finally drafted into Vespa- 
sian’s army in A.D. 67. The relation of the Italian 
and Augustan cohorts (see AUGUSTAN BAND 
and ITALIAN BAND) to ithese auxiliaries is a 
difficult question. The cohort (cweipa), military 
tribune (xixlapxos), and centurions (éxarorrdpxa) 
mentioned in the story of St. Paul’s arrest at 

e em and erence to Cæsarea (Ac 21- 
23) certainly belonged to the Judean auxilia. A 
0 hg cohort formed the normal garrison of the 
Holy City (Jos. BJ v. v. 8, where rdyua is used 
instead of the more correct owetpa). The barracks 
(rapen go, used six times in the same narrative) 
1 the fortress of Antonia, close to the 
N. E. corner of the Temple area (see CASTLE). At 
the Jewish festivals a stronger body of troops was 
drafted from Cæsarea for the purpose of keeping 
order among the pilgrims in the crowded Temple 
precincts, as the Turkish soldiers now do at Easter 
among the Christian sects in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. St. Paul was escorted from 
Jerusalem to Antipatris by 200 foot-soldiers, 70 
horsemen (lxreis), and 200 s en (detto d go), 
and thence to Cæsarea by the horsemen alone. 
The precise function of the defoAdBa (an exceed - 
ingly rare word, meaning apparently ‘those who 
grasped their weapons with the right hand’) is 
yery doubtful ; see Schürer, I. ii. 56, and Meyer, in 


governed by a 


ee A r N a F ap e 
7 naon ° x 
Ce : E. Shares. AJP 7} 49 fl.; E. G. Hardy, 
ics in Soman Bitori: London, 1906-09; and art. ‘ Army 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) in SDB. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ARTEMAS.—Artemas is mentioned only in Tit 3". 
St. Paul urges Titus to give diligence to come to’ 
him, ‘when I shall send Artemas unto thee, or 
Ayenia This implies that Artemas was capable 
ot relieving Titus in the oversight and organization 
of the Church in Crete. Therefore he must have 
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been a Christian of considerable experience and of 
high character, and free to devote himself to Chris- 
tian work; one of St. Paul's companions from whom 
the ‘apostolic legates’ were selected. The name 
is Greek; but that tells nothing about his 
nationality. 

LITERATURE. — Artt. in HDB on ‘Artemas, ‘Titus,’ and 
Titus, Epistle to’; EGT on Tit 813. J. E. ROBERTS. 


ARTEMIS.—See DIANA. 


ARTS.—This article surveys the industrial arts of 
the Apostolic Age, from data furnished by the NT 
the Gospels excepted. ‘Art’ may be co-ordina 
with ‘craft,’ which, however, has been replaced by 
‘trade,’ business, in RV (see Ac 18% 19%- 1); 
‘craftsman,’ ‘craftsmen’ being retained (Ac 19**- *, 
Rev 182, where ‘craft’ also survives). 

In the writings of St. Paul are numerous indica- 
tions of the close contact of the Apostle with the 
artisan class, which is to be expected in view of what 
is known concerning his own manner of life. This 
point is emphasized by Deissmann (Light from the 
Ancient East?, London, 1911, p. 316 ff.; but cf. Re- 
view of Theology and Philosophy, viii. [1912-13] 
p. 317). ‘Work, ‘works’ (and derivatives) figure 

rominently in the Pauline vocabulary (Eph 2” 4%, 

ol 3%, 1 Th 44, 2 Ti 2, Tit 3°, etc.). Many social 
relationships proceed upon a work-basis, e.g. 
masters, servants (slaves), bond, bondmen (Eph 66.6, 
Col 3%, etc.; cf. 1 P 216-18, Rev 6% 1316). 

1. About one-half of the references to labour 
within the apostolic writings refer to agreu tare, 
which, in the widest sense of the term, belongs 
to the industrial arts. In so far as these references 
are quite general, or purely metaphorical, and such 
as are common to literature in all ages, we shall 
omit them. Toilers on the land are here regarded 
more in their relation to craftamen of whatsoever 
craft (Rev 18"). The time had passed when agricul- 
ture was a self-contained industry ; there were now 
many de ments, and much subdivision of labour. 
Behind the actual tillers of the soil stood those who 
were owners of land, such as are mentioned in Ac 
47 52- (of. Josephus, Life, 76). The care of the 
crop and of animals occupied so much time that 
commerce in in (Ac 27®, Rev 18”) and in stock 
had to be made over to others. The workers with 
agricultural implements could not at the same time 
fashion them, at least to advan Thus it came 
about that the carpenter, the smith, the worker in 
leather, found their customers largely saong the 
agricultural community. The plough, the yoke (so 
frequent in St. Paul's metaphors: 2 Co 6*4, Gal 5, 
Ph 4°, 1 Ti 61; cf. Ac 15), the goad (Ac 2810, in- 
struments for reaping (e.g. the sickle, Rev 14% 
and for threshing, the muzzle (1 Co 9°, 1 Ti 5%, 
only in quotation), the bridle (Ja 3°), and harness in 
general, millstones (Rev 18?! ), weights and 
measures (Rev 6*)—all these more or less called for 
the skill of the artisan proper. In rural parts mill- 
ing and baking may indeed have continued to be 
woman’s work in the house (or tent), but in towns 
there had arisen millers and bakers, the latter in 
particular exercising their craft in shops, many of 
which were found in the same district or quarter, 
as is still the practice in the East to-day. 

We read once of the shambles (Ade = 
macellum, 1 Co 10*), which in reality was a meat 
and provision market, with many booths or shops, 
such as every great city of the time could boast. 
The market-place (dyopd, forum, Ac 1777), although 
put to many other uses, was not without signifi- 
cance as a trade centre. 

Specialized forms of agriculture, relating to the 
vine, the olive, and the fig, are less frequently 
alluded to (Ja 3%; cf. Ro 11, 1 Co 97, Rev 64 11¢ 
1418), but the products of wine and oil are named 
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as matters of common knowledge (Rev 6° 189). 
The importance of the olive in particular has been 
shown y Deissmann (St. Paul, London, 1912, p. 
39 ff.; cf. Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies, do. 
1906, p. 219 fl.). It may be noted that the palm figures 
only in Rev 7°, although at this time it was also an 
important culture (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 1). Certain 
articles of commerce enumerated in Rev 183— 
cinnamon, spice, etc.—presuppose at some point or 
other an activity in intensive arboriculture. For 
basket-making, see art. BASKET. 

The rearing of cattle, sheep, horses, etc. is but 
slightly referred to (1 Co 9°, Ja 3°, 1 P 25, Rev 180, 
but products come to light in the industries of tan- 
ning and weaving. From the prevalence of sacrifice, 
pagan (Ac 143 18 15%: etc.) no less than Jewish, 
we may also infer that this gave support to several 
important branches of Panay 

2. Next to the arts concerned with food supplies 
come those connected with clothing and shelter. 
Spinning and weaving were fundamental industries, 
then, as aforetime, embracing the coarser fabrics 
involved in the tent-cloth (see TENT, TENT-MAKING) 
made of goat’s hair, for which Cilicia was famed, 
and at the making of which St. Paul and his 
companions, Aquila and Priscilla, wrought (Ac 18° 
20%, 1 Co 412, 2 Co 11°, 1 Th 2°, 2 Th 3°), and the 
finer sorts for human wear, culminating in articles 
embroidered, inwrought with gold and silver, 
adorned with precious stones and pearls, such as the 
royal apparel of Ac 12 (cf. 1 Ti 2, 1 P 3%, Rev., 
passim). The treatment of the material, probably 
while in the raw state, with dye (producing purple, 
scarlet, etc.), and with minerals for bleachin g (t.e. 
the process of fulling), was an allied industry (see 
especially Ac 16 and cf. art. CLOTHES, etc.). The 
art of the tailor was less in evidence, perhaps, his 
place being taken by the weaver and by the women 
in the home (cf. Ac 9”), although in Talmudic times 
he figures among other artisans. 


3. The care of the person was then carried to a 
great degree. The elaborate system of baths which 
revailed must have provided work for many, 


including the apothecary, who supplied unguents 
and salves (Rev 38 183). The barber (Ac 1813 212 
1 Co 11°) had also a well-established position. 

4. The tanner has been brought into prominence 
by one instance (Simon [g. v.], Ac 9 10°-*). While 
an important craft, this was a despised one, and 
the fact of Simon’s house having been by the seaside 
was due as much to enforced separation from the 
town as to the necessities of business. The prepara- 
tion of leather for foot-wear (see SHOE, SANDAL) 
was but a small part of the tanner’s occupation. 
He was a necessary coadjutor of the maker of 
articles for house-furnishing, and also of the 
harness-maker. 

§. Building arts.—The first part of the Apostolic 


Age witnessed great activity in building within 
Palestine, notab ＋ the completion of Herod’s ambi- 
tious projects. The Temple was finished, only to 
be demolished in by the Romans. The con- 


gaer took up the like work for themselves, but 
ong lines of their own. References to building 
in the Apostolic writi are, however, few. The 
work of the mason underlies such passages as Ro 
15%, 1 Co 3%, 2 Co 54%, 1 P 2. He 3%. Specific 
parts of buildings are named in the ‘ middle wall of 
5 (Eph 2", perhaps reminiscent of the 

emple), the ‘ foundation’ and chief corner-stone 
(Eph 2%). The builder’s measuring-rod (reed) is 
mentioned in Rev 11). Carpentry appears only 
metaphorically in 1 Co 3%, and in the figure of 
speech employed in Col 2%, 

6. Workers in metal.—The numerous references 
to arms within the apostolic writings show that 
the art of the smith must have been familiar in 
those days. No doubt it was largely extraneous 
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to Palestine, being maintained, however, for behoof 
of the conquering Romans. There and elsewhere 
it was an industry that affected the early Christians 
adversely, being associated for the most part with 
prisons and detention, e.g. spearmen, ete. (Ac 

3), chains (Ac 12° 219 28%, Eph 6”, 2 Ti 15), iron 

te (Ac 12%). The A 
in warlike imagery : 
chariots (9° 183), sword (116 212 etc.). 
62s., 1 Th 55. Cf. art. ARMOUR. 

In connexion with ships and boats the smith’s 
(and carpenter’s) art must also have been largely in 
evidence: anchor (He 6'9), rudder (Ja 3*); cf. the 
narrative of St. Paul’s voyage. It must be remem- 
bered that navigation was itself an art, requiring 
a shipmaster and mariners (Rev 187), a steersman 
(Ja 30%, etc. But, as in the case of arms, this 
activity stood largely apart from the life of the 
early Church. 

Thus far the crafts have been regarded on a 
large scale. But iron-work (see IRON) took finer 
forms (Rev 1812); e.g. certain parts of the warrior’s 
equipment; also the balance, if made of this 
metal (Rev 6°). This is equally true of working in 
wood : idols (Rev 9”); thyine wood, most precious 


ypse is especially rich 
reast-plates of iron (9°), 
See also Eph 


wood, in juxtaposition to ivory (Rev 1819; foot- 
stool (Ja 2°); vessels (2 Ti 2%). The coppersmith 
(9. v.) is expressly named in 2 Ti 4". ith the 


use of iron at this time it is probable the copper - 
smith worked mostly on ornamental lines, being 
skilled in ave refining, TS oe burnishing 
(Rev 1% 28). irrors (1 Co 13, 2 Co 3%, Ja 1%) 
were among the articles produced (see MIRROR). 
‘ Brass’ should in all probability be replaced by 
‘bronze’ or ‘ copper’ throughout the NT. 

Still finer was the work done in gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The silversmiths of Ephesus (Ac 
19%) were a powerful gild, working at a particular 
craft, viz., the making of silver shrines or models 
of the Temple of Diana (see Ramsay, The Church 
in the Roman Empire, London, 1893, p. 112 fl.; 
and art. DIANA). This was part of a wider 
practice of fashioning idols in the precious metals 
{Ac 17%, Rev 9”). These elements entered into 
dress and personal ornament (1 Ti 2, 1 P 3*, Ja 2°), 
as also into house furniture (2 Ti 2”). The refer- 
ences in Rev. are too numerous to mention, inclad- 
ing 5 (girdle, etc.), articles for food and 
drink (bowl, cup, etc.), and even altar and throne. 
Although these here 1 as seen in vision, they 
were all of them possible to antiquity. 

The use of gold, silver, etc., in coinage should 
not be overlooked. See artt. GOLD, SILVER. 

7. There were also workers in stone and clay 
(including terra-cotta) along artistic lines. When 
graven by art and device of man (Ac 17%), stone, 
especially marble, took high value (Rev 9” 1813). 
Tablets of stone were also fashioned for commem- 
orative purposes (Ac 172, 2 Co 87, Rev 2"), 
attached to statues, tombe, etc., and the inscrip- 
tions in certain cases remain, yielding welcome 
archeological evidence. 

The potter's art (see POTTER) was as necessary 
as ever for household use (2 Co 47, 2 Ti 2, Rev 2%). 
It provides St. Paul with a well-known metaphor 
(Ro 9”), Interesting details regarding Jewish pot- 
tery of this period are to be found in Conférences 
de Saint-Etienne, 1909-10, p. 99 ff. Glass appears 
only figuratively (Rev 21%"; cf. 4°15). But it 
was quite a common article of manufacture at this 
time (see, further, art. LAMP, etc.). 

A whole system of trade (Ac 12” 2726, Ja 4, 
Rev 18) was built upon the practice of such arts 
as have here been passed in review, giving a liveli- 
hood to merchants, money-lenders, and also tax- 
collectors. The correspondence necessitated by 
trade and by the diffasion of knowledge must also 
have given occupation to many who prepared the 


materials for writing (parchment, papyrus, pen, 
ink, etc.). 

8. Serious as most arts were, we yet learn that 
many spent their lives in following after pseudo- 
arts, e.g. the ‘ curious arts’ (Tà wrepiepya) of Ac 19; 
ef. Simon M (Ac 8™-), Elymas (Bar-Jesus ; 
Ac 136%), and the masters of the Philippian maid 


(Ac 16%), As seriously taken as any were the 
gymnastic arts: running, boxing (1 Co D.), and 
wrestling (Eph 6%). See art. GAMES. 


Lirgraturs.—The art. Arts and Orafts in SDB may be con- 
sulted. An exhaustive list of authoritative works will be found 
in HDB v. 57%, appended to the art. ‘New Testament Times.’ 
Another very complete list of a lalired order a 


Krauss, Talmud. 1 
8 Pars 5 17 B. 55 5 

peu if a l'époque ésus-Christ, Paris, 1910, written 
2 the sociological standpoint, is useful. 


ASCENSION.—1. NT statements.—The his- 
torical account of the Ascension is given in Ac 
1*8, for the Gospel story does not carry us so far. 
The Ascension, the last of the series of the post- 
Resurrection appearances, is a new subject, and 
the description of it begins a new book. This is 
the case whatever view we take of the text of Lk 
24°), as that in any case is no detailed description 
of the event, but only a brief summary of the in- 
cidents. The First and Fourth Gos end before 
the final departure, and so properly id the Second, 
the conclusion of which (after 166) we have lost. 

The place of the Ascension was Olivet (Ac 1», 
’"EX\auiv—so, according to some editors, we ought to 
read the word in Lk 19” 21”), usually called the 
Mount of Olives. It was ‘over against Bethany’ 
(Lk 24), and therefore on the far or S.E. side of 
the hill, looking down on Bethany, which lies in 
a hollow; the reputed site overlooks Jerusalem, 
and is unlikely to have been the real one (Swete, 
Appearances, p. 103; but see C. Warren, in HDB 
iii. 619). As they were talking, Jesus lifted u 
His hands and blessed the disciples (Lk 24), an 
in the act of blessing He was taken up, and a 
cloud received Him out of their sight (Ac 1°). 
Two angels (‘ men in white apparel’) appeared and 
assured them of His future return to earth, and 
they went back to Jerusalem (v. 0.) with great 
joy (Lk 24%). There had been no record of angelic 
appearances when the risen Jesus was seen by the 
disciples, as we might have expected from Jn 1°; 
the angels appeared only to announce the Resurrec- 
tion and to explain the Ascension. The account 
in Lk 24% can hardly apply to any other parting 
than the Ascension, even if with Western author- 
ities (DA, some Old-Lat. MSS, Augustine“) we 
omit the last half of v. uU: ‘was carried up into 
heaven.’ On no other supposition can the ‘joy’ 
of the disciples be understood. At any rate, the 

rson who inserted the words, whether the 

vangelist or a scribe, so took them. 

The NT is full of references to the Ascension. 
It is called an ‘assumption’ (ddr), in the 
hymn quoted in 1 Ti 3! (received up [Ae hn 
in glory ), in the Appendix to Mk. (16, d, e 
and Lk 9” ( the rar be of his assumption,’ daν⁵ es], 
as in Ac 11 1. 2 a . ure Rage, v.?). The same verb 
is used of Elijah (2 K 21 LXX, Sir 48?) and of 
Enoch (Sir 491%, and also of the vessel received up 
into heaven in St. Peter's vision (Ac 106). On the 
other band, we read of an ‘ascension’ (dd guts) in 

A e inserts the words once, and omits them once. 
Syr-sin is also quoted for the omission; it reads: ‘when he 
blessed them, he was lifted ettrim) from them,’ which 


( 
seems to be an abbreviation of “the fuller text, and, if 80, to be 
a witness against th 


him,’ with 
The Peshitta 8 has the full text (with ethpresh, was 
separated,’ for the first verb), as has the Latin Vulgate. The 
omission may be due to homoioteleuton. 
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Jn 6% 207, and in Eph 48%, where Ps 6818 N 
the first clause nearly following the LXX, the 
latter differing from it. St. Paul was probably 
ided by an old Jewish interpretation (Robinson, 
om. in loc.); so in Ac 2* St. Peter says that 
David did not ascend (dg) into the heavens. 
The word ‘ ascension’ has less of a mystical mean- 
ing than ‘assumption,’ and emphasizes the his- 
torical side of the matter; ‘assumption’ may be 
misinterpreted in a Docetic sense, as it is in the 
Gospel of Peter, 5, where our Lord’s death is so 
called (dv ei.) by the Docetic author. For this 
reason Irenæus speaks of the Ascension as an 
‘assumption in the flesh’ (fxcapxoy dvdAny (Her. 
I. x. I]; see also Swete, Ap. Creed, 70). Other 
words are used elsewhere in the NT. Jesus is the 
High Priest who has passed through’ (dera) 
the heavens (He 4'*)—the reference is to the idea 
of seven heavens (cf. 7% ‘made higher than the 
heavens’); He ‘entered’ (elo Ne) within the veil 
as a forerunner on our behalf (6”), not into a hol 
place (4y:a) made with hands, but into heaven itself 
(92 %), The Ascension was a ‘departure’ (Jn 16’, 
deb), a ‘parting’ (Lk 24%, dern), according to 
many MSS a carrying UP into heaven (i., de- 
pero [see above], a verb used of the taking up of 
the disciples to the Mount of Transfiguration, Mt 
171, Mk 97), a ‘lifting up’(Ac 1°, eren, a verb 
used of lifting up the eyes to heaven, 18, Jn 
17), and a ‘journey’ (1 P 39, wopeuv@els, used of 
the nobleman who went into a far country, a par- 
able looking forward to the Ascension, Lk 1917). 

The Ascension of our Lord was not a death. 
David did not ascend, though he died and was 
buried (Ac 2%- ). So in Jn 3% those who had died 
had not ‘ascended.’ This verse would hardly 
have been recorded if the Evangelist had not as- 
sumed the Ascension of Jesus as a historical fact, 
and it is in effect a prophecy of that event; it 
asserts the pre-existence (caragds), and points for- 
ward to the Ascension, though it does not assert 
that our Lord had at that time actually ascended 
(dvaBéBnxer). 

The Ascension is implied by the expected return 
or ‘descent’ of our Lord, 1 Th 4 (xaraBjoerat), a 
return called a ‘revelation’ (droxd vs) of the 
Lord Jesus in 2 Th 17, 1 Co 17. The disciples did 
not look for any other 1 such as had 
taken place in the Forty Days, until He should 
come at the end of the world. 

2. Session and exaltation of our Lord.— In the 
passages given above, the Ascension is described 
as the parting of Jesus from the disciples at the 
last of the urrection appearances ; for there- 
after there were no such manifestations as those 
in which Jesus had been touched by the disciples 
and had eaten in their presence (Mt 28°, Lk 248 
and probably vv.. 3, Jn 207 — though St. Thomas 
. os not 5 rd when in- 
vi o so- and possibly 2017) ; the appearances 
to St. Paul at his conversion and to St. John in 
Patmos were of quite another nature. In the de- 
scription of the parting a symbolical tinge is seen. 
The glorified body is received by a cloud ae it 
gradually vanishes from the disciples’ eyes. But 
‘up’ and ‘down’ are symbolical words; heaven is 
not a place vertically above the Mount of Olives, 
nor is it a place at all, but a state; the Ascension 
is a transition rather from one condition to 
another than from one place to another (Milligan, 
The Ascension, p. 26). The fact that men were 
accustomed to speak symbolically of heaven being 
‘above’ was doubtless the reason of the last dis- 
appearance taking the form that it did; it would 
seem that when Jesus disappeared on former occa- 
sions during the Forty Days (for the Gospels de- 
scribe His Resurrection body as being not bound 
by the ordinary laws of Nature) He did not vanish 


by an apparently upward movement. In the 
statements about the ascended life of our Lord 
symbolism has to be still more freely employed, 
as no human language can adequately describe 
the new conditions. Just as bol was neces- 
sary to describe the Temptation of our Lord, or 
the overthrow of Satan by the efforts of the 
Seventy disciples (Lk 10+), or the eventual triumph 


over evil foretold in the A , 80 was it 
nece in describing the heave 905 of Jesus. 
The use of symbolism, of which the Bible from 


beginning to end is full, does not mean that the 
incident or condition described is mythical, but 
that it cannot be expressed in ordinary human 
words. Sanday, in his striking lecture on ‘The 
Symbolism of the Bible’ (Life of Christ in Recent 

rch, Oxford, 1907), defines it as ‘indirect 
description.’ 

The symbolism used to describe our Lord’s 
ascended life is that of Ps 110, which is quoted 
directly in Mk 12%, Mt 22%, Ac 2+, 1 Co 15%, He 
13 10, and indirectly in numerous p which 
speak of Jesus being, sitting, or standing, on God’s 
right hand till all His enemies are subdued. In 
some passages it is said that He ‘sat down’ (éxd@er, 
He 1° 81 10%, ‘Mk’ 169) or ‘hath sat down’ (xexdOcxey, 
He 12%, inferior MSS xder); so in Eph 1“ it is 
said that God ‘made him to sit’ (xa8lcas), and in 
Rev 3 Jesus says ‘I sat down (ráða) with my 
Father in his throne’ (cf. 125). In other passages 
Jesus is said to be sitting,’ as in Col 3! (deriv . . . 
kaĝńuevos); so in Mk 14 and || (see below). While 
the former method of expression emphasizes the 
historic fact of the Ascension on a certain a the 
latter denotes that the Session was not an isolated, 
but is a continuous, action. The latter point of 
view is seen also in Ro 8*, 1 P 39 (‘who is at the 
right band’), and in Ac 7% where Stephen sees 
the Lord ‘standing’ at the right hand of God— 
ready (such seems to be the meaning) to help His 
martyr (cf. also Rev 6 14'), And we note that in 
Ps 110! [LXX] the imperative ‘sit’ (xéd@ov) marks 
the continuance of the Session (Westcott on He 1). 
This variation in biblical usage is reflected in the 
use of both ‘sitteth’ and ‘sat down’ (sedet, sedit) 
in different Creeds. The former is the usual form, 
e.g. in the ‘Constantinopolitan’ form of the Nicene 
Creed (xadet{éuevor; cf. Tertullian, de Virg. Vel. 1, 
‘sedentem nunc’). But the latter is sometimes 
round, epodan in the 4th cent., as in the Creed 
of Je em (Cyr. Jer. Cat. xiv. 27, xa@icavra éx 
det idr roô Ilarpós); in the Testament of our Lord (ii. 
8); the Verona Latin fragments of the Didascalia 
(ed. Hauler, p. 110); the Egyptian and Ethiopic 
Church Orders; and in the Creeds of the Abbot 
Pirminius (8th cent.), of the Bangor Antiphona 
(7th cent.), of the Gallican Sacramentary (7t 
cent. ; Codex Bobiensis), and of the Missale Galis- 
canum (Mabillon) ; cf. also Tert. de Prescr. 13, 
‘ sedisse. 

The Session is ‘at the right hand of God’—either 
ex detidy or év deri; the former in Ps 110! [LXX] 
(‘at my 8 hand) and in the quotations of it 
in Mt „Mk 12%, Ac 2%, He 13, also in the 
allusions to it in Mk 14° and || Mt 26“ (both of 
power’) and || Lk 22 (‘of the power of God’) and 
‘Mk’ 16, Ac 7 twice (‘of God’). But St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and the writer of Hebrews prefer é» defcg : 
Ro 8*, He 10” (though v. u is a quotation from 
Ps 1101), Col 3}, 1 P 3% (all these have of God’); 
so He 1° (‘of the Majesty on high’) 8' (‘of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens’) 12? (‘of the 
throne of God’), Eph 1” (‘his right hand’). With 
these phrases cf. Ac 2° (‘being therefore by the 
right hand of God exalted,’ dyw6els) 5! (‘him did 
God exalt with his right hand’), in both of which 
places RVm reads ‘at’ for ‘by’ or ‘ with.’ 

The symbolism of Session, according to Pearson 
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9525 the Creed, art. vi.) and Westcott (Historic 
aith*, 1890, p. 52), is that of ect rest from all 
pain, sorrow, disturbance, and opposition. Yet, 
as Swete points out (Ascended Christ, p. 14), this 
is, at best, incomplete. The seated monarch on 
earth is not idle, and so the seated Christ ‘rests 
not day nor night from the unintermitting energies 
of heaven.’ e symbolism of the right hand is 
unmistakable. It expresses the exaltation and 
glory of the Ascended Christ as Man. Jesus did 
not merely return to His former glory (cf. Jn 175: 
‘which I with thee before the world was’), but, 
in addition, was glorified in His human nature. 
For the exaltation see Lk 24% (‘to enter into his 
glo ’—the glory which was His due), Jn 7® 12°, 
c 2* (‘God hath made him—caused him to be re- 
cognized as—both Lord and Christ’; with reference 
to the Session), 2 Co 31, Ph 2° (abròs breptywee, 
‘highly exalted him,’ in consequence of the self- 
emptying and self-humiliation), 1 Ti 3% (‘received 
up in glory’), He 2° (‘crowned with glory and 
1 ). ee the £ 7 55 ies hes i e ex- 
tation or ‘lifting up’ (GY) is spoken o our 
Lord in e 8 to the Cruciflaion 
(Jn 3 8% 12 20, but doubtless with the further 
thought that death leads to glory (of. Jn 13"; see 
also Milligan, op. cit. p. 78 f.).—It is not improbable 
that the period of Forty Days was one of increasing 
glory, of which the Ascension was the consumma- 
tion. In Jn 20” our Lord says to Mary Magdalene, 
‘I ascend’ (åraßalrw), that is, not ‘I shall ascend,’ 
as our looser English use of the present tense may 
su , but ‘I am ascending.’ ‘The Resurrection 
begun the great change; from Easter morning 
He was already ascending (Swete, AON Spi in 
NT, p 374). But the last parting was the definite 
act of Ascension. 
3. The work of the ascended Christ.—(a) Jesus 
has ascended to make intercession for us as our 
Priest, Ro 8*, He 7% (a perpetual intercession). 
The High-Priesthood of ist is one of the great 
themes of Hebrews, and Ps 110 is quoted in He 
54. 10 717-21, Jesus is High Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek, not of the Aaronic order (see 
below). He is our ‘great priest’ (107). One of 
the meanings of Paraclete is Advocate or 
Intercessor, and Jesus is our Paraclete (1 Jn 2), 
as He Himself implies in calling the Holy Ghost 
‘another Paraclete’ (dM Hapd xhuron, Jn 14°). 
His very presence in heaven is the intercession 
which He offers. He Appear before the face of 
God for us’ (He 9%). This is the meaning of the 
references in Hebrews to the high priest entering 
into the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement 
(414-16 G90 77 g3 97-12% etc.). But we must notice 
two differences between the type and the antitype. 
The earthly high priest stands to offer (101), while 
Jesus is usdally (though not always) depicted as 
sitting (above, § 2). d the earthly high priest 
enters into the Holy of Holies alone, leaving the 
ple outside, while Jesus carries the people with 
Him within the veil and gives them access to the 
Father (vv. ). Jesus is the Mediator (86 12%, 
and on His mediation all human intercession is 
based (1 Ti 21. 5). Mediation and intercession are 
not, „ quite oe same Sune A ee 
brings the contending ies together. But our 
ascended Mediator oo ter and offers inter- 
cession for all men (see Swete, Asc. Christ, p. 93). 
is connexion we must notice that there is no 
contradiction between the intercession of the Holy 
Ghost and that of our ascended Lord. St. Paul 
1 of both intercessions in the same context 
(Ro 8. ). The two are not to be separated; they 
are really one act, though the insufficieney of 
human guage makes them seem two. The 
intercession of our Lord in heaven and that of the 
Spirit in the hearts of believers are one. Christ in 
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heaven sends the Holy Ghost to intercede within 
us. This double conception is parallel with that 
of the Holy Spirit coming down to us here on earth 
at the same time that we are taken up to the 
heavenlies with Jesus (Eph 2°). 

It has long been disputed when the High-Priest- 
hood of Christ began. He was the Priest-Victim 
on the Cross, and some in Hebrews point 
to a Priesthood on earth, while others point to one 
in heaven only. Westcott (Hebrews*, p. 229, Add. 
Note on 81) says that Christ fulfilled two types, 
and that there are two of His Priesthood, 
one as fulfilling the Levitical High-Priesthood on 
earth before the Session, and the other as fulfillin 
that of Melchizedek thereafter. The priesth 
was thus, as it were, completed by the ion. 
But Milligan (op. cit. p. 72 ff.) denies the two t 
of priesthood, and says that our Lord’s Priesthood 
began with His glorification, and that the Death 
was 5 Per of this glorification, falling in the sphere 
of the heavenly Priesthood. There seems to be 
much truth in both views. The Priesthood of 
Christ is one, but as the earthly high priest ay 
fulfilled his priesthood when he brought the bl 
of the victim within the Holy Place, so Christ did 
not fulfil His Priesthood till the Ascension (see 
J. H. Bernard, in ERE ii. 157). 

(ò) Jesus has ascended torule over and to fill all 


things; He is our King. This is specially empha- 
nied in Rev (15 5% 1125 194 16904), Jesus is the 
ruler of the kings of the earth, and is worthy to 
receive the power and the might; the kingdom of 
the world is become the Kingdom of our Lord [the 
Father] and of His Christ ; Jesus has many diadems 
on His head, and is King of kings and Lord of 
lords; He reigns with His saints for a thousand 
years. St. Paul also emphasizes the Kingship of 
the Ascended Christ. He must (det)—it is fitting 
that He should—reign till His enemies are con- 
quered (1 Co 15%). He is seated far above all rule, 
authority, and power, both in this and in the coming 
(Eph 1); He ascended that He might fill 
things (Eph 41e; of. 3%). His rule is with a view to 
the restoration of the universe to order, and is not 
only over Christians, but over all. He was exalted 
that in His name ay knee should bow throughout 
the whole universe (Ph 27), i. e. in the name which 
im (v.“), namely, the Divine 
Majesty: to the Divine Jesus all shall do homage 
(see Lightfoot's note). He is the Head of the 
Church, and in all 5 has the pre-eminence 
(r hun), for in Him the fulness dwells (Col 
116.; for rAjpwya, see Robinson, Ephesians, p. 255); 
cf. Eph 4 5%. So St. Peter speaks of angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject to the 
Ascended Christ (1 P 39). authority in heaven 
and earth has been given to Him (Mt 28%). He is 
the Priest-King, the priest upon his throne’ of 
Zec 64; and His Kingship assures us that good 
will triumph over evil. 

(c) The office of the Ascended Jesus as Prophet 
is not so explicitly mentioned in the NT as His 
Priesthood and ip. Yet it is clearly im- 
plied. His prophetic or teaching office did not 
cease at the Ascension ; on the contrary, He there- 
after teaches more plainly ; not, as formerly, in pro- 
verbs (Jn 16%); the teaching is through the gift of 
the Spirit, who was to teach us all things (14%), 
and guide us into all the truth, not speaking from 
Himself, ‘for he shall take of mine and shall 
declare it unto you’ (16), This is illustrated by 
the outpouring of the gift of prophecy upon the 
infant Church; ‘the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy’ (Rev 19°). Now the Ascension 
is intimately connected with the gift of the Spirit. 
The Ascension was not a mere spectacle to reassure 
the disciples, but the mode by which we are given 
a new life. Until Jesus was glorified it was not 


the Father gave 
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possible for the new mode of His presence to take 
effect (In 7 167; cf. Lk 24%). Hence the necessity 
of our Lord's death: otherwise the grain of wheat 
could not bear fruit (Jn 12%). The Ascended Christ 
became a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15%). The con- 
nexion between the Ascension and the gift of the 
Spirit is also seen from the fact that the words 
of Jesus (Ac 1°) were that the disciples should re- 
ceive power when the Holy Ghost should be come 
upon them, and so they would be Jesus’ witnesses 
in all the world. This explains to us the purport 
of the words ‘after he had spoken to them,’ in the 
eee to Mk. (16%). 

(d) Another work is referred to in He 6”. The 
Ascended Christ bas entered within the veil on 
our behalf as a Forerunner (xpédpouos (see FORE- 
RUNNERI), to prepare a place for us (Jn 14?; for 
the ‘many resting-places,’ see Swete, Asc. Christ, 
105 ff.), that we may sit with Him on His throne 
(Rev 32). 

4. Interval between the Resurrection and the 

on.—In Ac 1° Jesus is said to have appeared 

to the disciples eae space of forty days’ (& huepå 
reccapdxovra). This interval been y taken 
as exact, and when the Festival of the Ascension 

was instituted, in the 4th cent., the sixth Thursda 
after Easter was selected for the p Ap. Const. 
v. 20; cf. viii. 38, ed. Funk), and so ob- 
served ever since. But St. Luke’s words do not 
necessarily imply an exact period of forty days, 
and there have been other calculations. In the 
Third Gospel he describes all the events which took 
lace after the Resurrection till the ‘ parung. of 

51 (see above, § 1), without ony note of time, and 
185 9 9 0 been oT a when he wrote 

e Gospel he supposed that the post-Resurrec- 
oo oP ces which he describes took place on 


credible, and assumes that the Gospels 
they never claim to be—chronological bi hies, 
like modern Lives.“ This view makes St. uke 
get in all the events which e after the 
evening meal at Emmaus (v.), including the return 
journey of the two disciples 7 or 8 miles to Jeru- 
salem, before nightfall, for none of the authorities 

that the Ascension took place at night. 
In Lk 24 we have a series of events foreshortened 
{probably because the author had already planned 

cts), and no note of time is ted. 

There are, however, some indications that the 
words ‘ forty days’ were not always taken exactly. 
‘Barnabas’ makes the Ascension take place on a 
Sunday (§ 15); but he does not say that it was the 
same Sunday as the tion (‘the eighth 
day .. . in which also Jesus rose from the dead, 
and, having been manifested, ascended up to 
heaven’). e mentions the ‘eighth’ rather than 
the ‘ first’ day because it follows the seventh day 
or Sabbath, of which he is treating; he hints at the 
replacement of the Jewish Sabbath by the Christian 
Lord’s day, but only obscurely. With this we may 
com the fact that in the Edessene Canons 
(4th cent.) the Ascension was commemorated on 
Whiteunday, and so in the 1 bet dA of ‘Silvia’ 
5 though in that work the fortieth day after 

ter was observed for another po 3 see the 
resent writer’s art. ‘Calendar, The Christian? in 

CG i. 261s. This is some confirmation of the 
suggestion that the Ascension took place on a 
Sunday. There are some spooni ions of an 
extravagant nature, such as the Valentinian idea 
that the interval between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension was 18 months, or that of certain Ophites 
that it was 11 or 12 years, or that of Eusebius in 
one place (Dem. Evang. viii. 2) that it was as long 
as the Ministry before the Crucifixion ; see Swete, 
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Ap. Creed, p. 69f. All that we can deduce from 
these facts is that, while the Ascension may have 
taken place on the Thursday, it may also have 
happened on the following Sunday, or on any day 
between or close to these dates. 

8. Modern objections to the Ascension.—The 
present article is mainly concerned with the facts, 
and the reader may be referred for an answer to 
objections from a phi 8 int of view to A. 
8. in's article in DCG i., which is very full on 
this head. Here it is Sone to say (a) that the 
objection that it is impossible for a body to anit 
the laws of gravity and to ascend instead of fall, 
presupposes that the Resurrection body of our 

rd was under the same material conditions as 
His body before Easter Day, which all the Evan- 

elists’ accounts show not to have been the case. 
bjections on this head are therefore really objec- 
the Ascension. 


tions to the urrection, not to 

(6) It isim ible to re the account in Ac 1 as 
a myth unless we adopt the now exploded theory 
that the whole gospel story is such. The narrative 


the same stamp of truth as the evangelical 
records. For example, Sanday well points out the 
authentic touch about the disciples desiring the 
restoration of the earthly kingdom of Israel (v.“; 
see HDB ii. 643"). However we may interpret the 
narrative, there can be little doubt that it re 
sents what the eye-witnesses believed to have taken 


place. 

But an allegation of Harnack must be briefly 
noticed here, as it deals with the facts. He says that 
the 8 prominence given to the Ascension in 
the is a deviation from the oldest teaching, 
and that in the primitive tradition the Ascension 
had no 15 place (Das apost. Glauben bekennt - 
niss, Berlin, 1892). He alleges the silence of the 
Synoptists, of St. Paul in 1 Co 15**-, and of the 
chief sub-apostolic writers; the placing, in some 
old accounts, of the Session after the Resurrection 
as if they were one act; and the discre 
above as to the interval between the 
and the Ascension. These allegations have been 
ably answered by Swete (Ap. Creed, ch. vi.). The 
argument from silence (always precarious) is invalid 
in the case of Mt. and Mk., which do not the 
narrative so far as the Ascension (the end of Mk. 
is lost); at best it hardly applies to Lk. (see above, 
§ 1), and the mention of the Ascension in 1 Co 
15% would have been irrelevant to St. Paul's argo- 
ment. Moreover, the Ascension belo to the 
history of the Church rather than to the gospel 
narrative, and therefore it is not to be epei 
that it should be found there except in allusion. 
It is hard to see any force in the argument from 
St. Paul’s silence in one place when elsewhere he 
so emphatically states his belief in the Ascension. 
As to the sub-apostolic writers, the Ascension is 
explicitly mentioned by ‘ Barnabas’ (§ 15), by Justin 
(Dial. 38) , and is 5 referred to by Ignatius 
(Magn. 7). The allegation that the Session and 
Resurrection were r ed as one act may be 
tested by Ro 8, where St. Paul names successively 
the Death, Resurrection, Session, and Intercession 
of Christ. If the second and third of these are 
one act, why not also the first and fourth? The 
argument from the interval has already been dealt 
with (above, § J). For fuller details, see Swete, Ap. 
Creed. It is quite intelligible that those who believe 
that our Lord is mere Man should find difficulties 
in the doctrine that He ascended ; but it is not 
really possible to maintain that the disciples did 
not believe it. 

6. Importance of the Ascension for the practical 
life.—This has been indirectly pointed out above 
(§ 3). The Ascension shows that the work of Christ 
for man has never „ but is permanent, 
although He has never needed to repeat His sacri- 


cy noted 
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fice. It has brought Jesus into closer touch with 
us; He has never ceased to be Man, and in the 
heavenly sphere is not removed far away from us, 
but is with us until the end of the world (Mt 28”). 
He raises our ideals from earthly things to heavenly; 
and, giving us through the Spirit the new life 
which enables us to follow Him, by His Ascension 
teaches us the great Sureum Corda: ‘Lift up your 
hearts; we lift them up unto the Lord.’ 


Lirzratons.—W. Milligan, The Ascension and Heavenly 
Priesthood of our Lord (Baird Lecture), Dondon, 190; H. B. 


J 
Simpso - J. H. Bernard, art. 
' Assumption and Ascension,’ in ERE fl.; B. F. Westcott, 
Com. on Hebrewe, London, 1906; R. L. Ottley, The Rule o 
Faith and Hope, do. 1912, p. 82ff.; A. J. Tait, The H y 

of our Lord, do. 1912; S. C. Gayford, elaborate 
review of foregoing, in J TAS¢ xiv. [1918] 458. 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

ASCENSION OF ISAIAH.—This is an apc yarn 
now extant in a complete form in the Ethiopic 
Version alone. It is composite in structure, and 
contains three separate parte of different author- 
ship, one being of Jewish and two of Christian 
origin, but all alike apparently composed during 
the lst cent. A.D. It 1s thus of considerable im- 
portance in the light which it throws upon the 
views held in certain circles of the Christian Church 
of the gare period with regard to the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, 
the Seven Heavens, the Antichrist, angels and 
demons. It adds, moreover, to our knowledge of 
the internal and external conditions of the Church, 
and of the stage which had been reached in the 
development of its organization. In phraseolo 
and ideas it presents interesting parallels with the 
New Testament. 

1. Composite character.—The title Ascension of 
Isaiah’ is strictly appropriate only to the latter part 
of the work, chs. 6-11, in which Isaiah is success- 
ively led through the firmament and six lower 
heavens to the seventh heaven, and receives dis- 
closures regarding the descent, birth, works, cruci- 
fixion, and ascension of the Beloved. The first five 
chapters deal in the main with Manasseh’s wicked- 
ness and Isaiah’s martyrdom, with a curious inser- 
tion (3-45) which claims to be a vision foretelling 
the life of Christ and the fortunes of His Church, 
awkwardly introduced as explaining the wrath of 
Beliar which occasioned the martyrdom of Isaiah. 
A careful examination of the diction and subject- 
matter of each section leads to the clear discrimina- 
tion of three distinct sources. 

(a) The Martyrdom of Isaiah (IL * W 21-3 
51510. This narrates how in the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign Hezekiah called Manasseh to receive 
accounts of visions which he had seen (I ). Isaiah, 
who is present, warns the king of Manasseh’s future 
wickedness, and foretells his own martyrdom (17-)). 
After Hezekiah’s death, Manasseh, as foretold, for- 
sakesthe service of God and serves Satan, whereupon 
Isaiah withdraws first to Bethlehem and then to 
the desert with his companions (2), Meanwhile 
Belchira, a brother of the false prophet Zedekiah, 
son S 5 N eae and me fellow- 

rophets to the king, of prophesying evil against 

auaa lo. and alatiuing to hese seen God and 
calling Jerusalem Sodom, and the princes the people 
of Gomorrah (21-310). Manasseh seizes Isaiah and 
has him sawn asunder with a wood-saw. Isaiah 
dies with wonderful firmness and constancy, com- 
muning with the Holy Spirit till the end. This 
narrative is maniy historical in form, and contains 
nothing ifically Christian. In ite outlook it 
might well be Jewish, and this supposition is con- 
firmed by the Patristic references (e.g. in Origen 
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and Jerome) which attribute the account of the 
sawing asunder of Isaiah to Jewish traditions, and 
also by the fact that the Talmud contains a similar 
account of Isaiah’s death. Further, the original 
was probably written in Hebrew. In 21 a play upon 
words appears when the passage is re-translated in- 
to Hebrew (7%) wm). The name ‘Malchira’ in !“ is a 
transliteration of 37 v, as S. A. Cook has observed. 
Above all, the curious term ‘a wooden saw’ can 
hardly be explained except as a misrendering of 
yy Wer, ‘a wood-saw.’ 

(6). The Vision of Isaiah (6-11). In the twentieth 
ear of Hezekiah, Isaiah, in the presence of the 
ing, when speaking in the Holy Spirit, is taken u 

in mind (cf. 2 Co 1224) through the firmament an 
each of the six lower heavens in turn, and final! 
arrives at the seventh heaven, to which he is aH 
mitted by special command of the Lord Christ. 
There he sees all the righteous from the time of 
Adam, including Abel, Seth, and Enoch, stript of 
the garments of the flesh, not sitting on their 
thrones nor as yet wearing their crowns of glory, 
until the Beloved has descended to earth (9 13) and 
ascended again (918). He sees the Great Glory, and 
on His right the Lord (the Beloved) and on His left 
the Holy Spirit. He worships the three, and his 
Lord and the Holy Spirit worship the Great Glory. 
The Father commissions the Son to descend to earth, 
and tells of His ascension and final judgment. The 
Son descends through each heaven in turn, assum- 
ing in each the form of the angels who dwell in 
them, and finally passes through the firmament and 
then theair to the earth. There Isaiah beholds His 
wonderful birth, miracles, and crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, mission of the Twelve, ascension, and session 
on the right hand of the Great Glory. Isaiah returns 
to his body and binds Hezekiah to secrecy concern- 
ing the vision. 

e date of this narrative is probably in the Ist 
cent. A.D. The vision is aote not only by Jerome, 
Com. in Isaiam, lxiv. 4 (Vallarsi, iv. 761), but also 
by the Actus Petri Vercellenses, ch. xxiv. (p. 12, ed. 
Lipsius), and by Hieracas the heretic, according to 
Epiphanius, Hær. lxvii. 3. There is also a remark- 
able parallel between Ignatius, Ep. ad. Ephes. xix. 
and Asc. Js. 116. There ap to be a reference 
to the sawing asunder in He 117. The author wrote 
in Greek, and was a Christian with a Docetic tend- 
ency and a crude conception of the Trinity. 

The title ‘ Ascension of Isaiah’ properly belongs 
to this section of the work. Jerome so quotes it. 
he refers to it as 7d ’Avafarixdw ‘Hoatfov. 
The Ethiopic, Slavonic, and Latin texts of 6! imply 
85 title Vision of Isaiah,’ and so does Montfaucon’s 

anon. 

(c) The Testament of Hezekiah, a Christian Apo- 
ag 8 (30-45). This title is given in Cedrenus 
i. 120-121 (ed. Bonn), and is appropriate only to the 
above section. As Charles o es: ‘that such a 
work was incorporated in the Ascension might also 
be inferred from 1, which describe the contents 
of Hezekiah’s vision.’ It describes, briefly string- 
ing together various details in the manner of an 
epitome, the coming and death of the Beloved ; the 
descent of the angel of the Christian Church ; the 
ascension ; the fallin g away of the Church, and the 
prevalence of error, 8 strife, and covetous- 
ness; the coming of Beliar in the likeness of a law- 
less king, a matricide, who claims to be God, and 
demands Divine worship, and persecutes the saints 
for three years, seven months, and twenty-seven 


days. This ecution is ended by the second 
coming of the Lord, who drags Beliar into Gehenna, 
and gives rest to the y, sets up a kingdom of the 


saints, who afterwards are transformed, and ascend, 
apparently, toheaven. The final judgment follows, 
and the godless are annihilated. 

The date cannot be later than A.D. 100, for 43 
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resupposes that there were a few still alive who 
Bad seen the Lord in the flesh. The fusion of the 
three originally distinct conceptions of the Anti- 
christ, of Beliar, and of Nero Redivivus cannot well 
be pee earlier than A.D. 88 (see Charles, Asc. Js. pp. 
li-Ixxiii). So the date of this section falls between 
A.D. 88 and 100. 

2. Importance for New Testament study.—(a) 
The Trinity.—i. The First Person is called ‘the 
Great Glory (97 10˙ 11%), ‘the Most High’ (6§ 7 
10% 7), and Father’ (8; cf. 78 10° 7 in Charles’ 
restored text). 

ii. The Second Person is generally referred to as 
‘the Beloved’ (14 5- 7. 18 3. 1 18 4% 6. 9. 18. 21 519 77. 33 
Sus. 3 912) or my Lord’ (83 97 107. 16- 17), and also once 
as ‘ Lord of all those heavens and these thrones’ (8°). 
His name is as yet unknown. He is ‘the Only- 
Begotten, ... whose name is not known to any 
flesh (77), the Elect One whose name has not been 
made known, and none of the heavens can learn His 
name (87). The title ‘ Christ,’ and the phrase who 
will be called Jesus (see 9 note in Charles’ ed.) are 
probabi original to the work. The title ‘Son of 

an’ in the Latin and Slavonic versions of 11? is 
probably original, and was excluded by the editor of 
the present Greek version for doctrinal reasons (see 
Charles, Asc. Is. p. xxvi). 

It is noteworthy that the title ‘the Beloved’ is 
bestowed on Christ by the Bath Qol in Mk 14 97, 
and it is used by St. Paul in Eph 1°. „ 
Robinson (HDB ii. 501) points out, it was probably 
a pre-Christian Messianic title. It is used in the 
OT of Israel, and so would naturally be trans- 
ferred from the people to the Messiah, like the 
titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect.’ It was, moreover, a 


Father (100. The conception of the gradual 
descent from heaven to heaven, with corresponding 
transformation in form, suggests a Gnostic colour- 
ing, and possibly a Docetic tendency, as do also 
the statement that the Beloved escaped recognition 
at each stages and the miraculous a ce of 
the born babe two months after the Virgin’s con- 
ception. The Protev. Jacobi and the Actus Petri 
have interesting parallels to the narrative here 
(1150, while we can hardly doubt that it is the 
source of Ignatius’ words in ad. Ephes. xix., xai 
aber Tò» Apxovra rol alvos rotrou q rape, Maplas 
cal ò roxerds alrfjs, duolws kal 6 Odvaros roi Kuplov. 
‘The concealment of the real nature of Christ is 
the entire theme of 10-11.“ He is, however, 
really crucified, and descends to the angel of Sheol 
(115. %; ef. 108). In His ascension He has resumed 
His proper form, and all the angels of the firma- 
ment and the Satans see Him and worship Him 
(11%; cf. 10%. On arriving in the seventh heaven, 
He sits down (not stands, as in 9%) on the right 
hand, and the Holy Spirit on the left (11K *). 
His session with God. however, will not be realized 
. angels of the world until the final judgment 

The significance of the crucifixion is nowhere 
noticed, but in 9% the ‘plundering of the angel of 
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death (cf. Ign. ad. Magn. ix. ; Mt 27%; Evang. 
Nicodemi, i. i, xi. 1 [ed. Tisch. ]) is ded as the 
result of the descensio in inferna (ef. 1 P 3 4°), 
In the Test. Hez. (i.e. 3135-418) His work includes 
tbe founding of the Church (‘the descent of the 
angel of the Christian Church,’ 3%), and, after 
coming forth from the tomb on the shoulders of 
Gabriel and Michael, the sending out of the Twelve. 
Those who believe in His cross will be saved, and 
many who believe in Him will speak through the 
Holy Spirit. The Ascension, not the Resurrection, 
is the distinctive object of faith to the believer in 
2° 31s. At His second coming the Lord will Him- 
self drag Beliar into Gehenna (4%, and give reat to 
the godly still alive in the body (cf. 2 Th 167, | 
Th 47). The saints (ùe. the nod ar baie will come 
with the Lord (1 Th 3% 44) and descend and be 
present in this world (416), and the Lord will minister 
to those who have kept watch in this world (cf. Lk 
127). Hanae an earthly Messianic at a 
is implied (cf. v 20'*), It is followed a 
spiritual translation to heaven, the body being left 
in the world (4). Then follows [a resurrection 
and] a judgment,’ and the godless are entirely de- 
stroyed by fire from before the Beloved (4%). 

iii. The Third Person is spoken of as an angel, 
the sige of the Spirit (4 9%- 10¢ 117% or the 
angel of the Holy Spirit (38 73 9% 1133), In com- 
munion with Him, Isaiah endures his martyrdom, 
and also is carried in spirit to the third heaven. 
The Holy Spirit stands (9%), and after the Ascen- 
sion sits (11%) on the left hand of the Great 
Glory. The angel of the Holy Spirit in 3% must 
be ed as Gabriel, and in 11‘ He performs 
the part of Gabriel in the Annunciation. 

(% The Resurrection is apparently a spiritual 
one. The ‘garments,’ i.. spiritual bodies, are 
reserved for the righteous, with the robes and 
crowns in the seventh heaven (4'¢ 7 814 3%), These 
garments are received at once after death (8 91.) 
the thrones and crowns not till after the Ascension 
of Christ (91 3). The living whom the Lord finds 
on His return will be ‘strengthened in the gar- 
ments of the saints.’ There is a temporary 
Messianic Kingdom, and (:) a feast (46), followed 
by a spiritual consummation in heaven (cf. Ph 3u, 
1 Co 15° 5), The righteous from Adam downwards 
are already in the seventh heaven, stript of the 
garments of the flesh, though not yet seated on 
their thrones and crowned (9°). The Final Judg- 
ment is referred to in 4 and 10, 


ruling in his heart (14 8 U 21. 4 Wan 51. 15), and as 
aiding Belchira (5*). The name Beliar is absent 
from the Vision, and in the Test. Hes. it has quite 
another meaning, the Beliar Antichrist appearing 
in the form of a man—Nero (4* 24 16. 18), In the 


His relation to Sammael is ‘passing: In part the 
two seem identical; both dwell and rule in the 
firmament (7° 4*), take ion of Manasseh 
(2! 1° 34 51), are wroth with Isaiah for his visions 
(5 33 5), and cause Isaiah to be sawn asunder 
(114 50. But in part Sammael seems to be sub- 
ordinate. He exerts himself to win Manaaseh as 
the subject of Beliar (15). Beliar has kings under 
him (4:6), and is the prince of this world (1° 4°; 
cf. 41°), He will finally be cast into Gehenna with 
his armies (4%. In 2 Co 6" St. Paul asks What 
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concord hath Christ with Beliar?’ Here either 
meaning of Beliar is possible. In 2 Th 21-1 the 
two ideas ap to be fused with yet 4 third—that 
of a human sovereign with miraculous powers. 
The ‘man of lawlessness’ is possibly a translation 
of ‘ Beliar’ (of. LXX : dydpes rapávopo: in Dt 13% 
etc.). In Asc. Js. 2* Beliar is the angel of lawless- 
ness, and makes Manasseh strong in apostatizing 
and lawlessness (cf. 27). The sins specified are 
witchcraft, magic, divination and a tion, 
fornication, and the persecution of the righteous. 
The ‘falling away of 2 Th 2 is refe to in 
Asc. Is. 3%: ‘on the eve of His approach, His 
disciples will forsake . . . their faith and their 
love and their purity.’ Cf. few in those days will 
be left as His servants’ (4"; cf. Lk 18°). 

(d) The Antichrist and Nero Redivivus.—In 42 
we are told: 

‘ Beliar the great ruler, the king of this world [cf. Jn 1281 1430 
161] will descend, who hath ruled it since it came into being; 

ea he will descend from his firmament [cf. Eph 22 612} in the 

keneas of a man, a lawless king, the slayer of his inother Ii. e. 
Nero; cf. Sib. Or. iv. 141, v. 145. 368, vili. 71) . . . will persecute 
the plant which the Twelve Apostles . . . have planted (i.e. the 
Church}. Of the Twelve, one li.. Peter] will be delivered into 
his hands. . . . There will come with him all the powers of this 
world (cf. Rev 1614 207-9}, . . . At his word the sun will rise at 
night (cf. Rew 1314 1920, 2 Th 29} . . . He will say “I am God” 
(cf. 2 Th 24]. . . and all the people in the world will believe in 
him, and they will sacrifice to him [cf. Rev 134 8. 13), .. . And 
the greater number of those who shall have been associated 
together to receive the Beloved, he will turn aside after him [cf. 
Mt 2434, Mk 1823; contrast 2 Th 210-13), . . And he will set up 
his image. . . in every city (cf. Rev 1814]. 

The time of his sway will be 3 years, 7 months, 
and 27 days (4). This period pointe back to Dn 
7* 12? (cf. Rev 120; but in 4“ the time is given as 
(one thousand) three hundred and thirty-two days. 
During this period the few believers left flee from 
desert to desert (46; cf. Rev 12° 14). Beliar is finally 
1 Ne not by Michael but by the Lord Him- 

(4*4). 

(e) Angels.—While there is no reference to the 
functions of good angels as mediators or inter- 
cessors, spiritual powers are conceived of as the 
true cause of all action. Manasseh and Belchira 
are only agents of Beliar and Sammael and Satan. 
Nero tvivus is only an embodiment of Beliar 
(4°). , authorities, and powers rule in this 
world under Beliar their prince (1°; cf. Eph 1% 3° 
612, Col 11% 210. 15, 1 P 3%). The angel of the Chris- 
tian Church (cf. Rev 21. 4 1 etc.) descends from 
heaven after our Lord’s passion. The Holy Spirit 
and the angel of the Holy Spirit (see under 
Trinity) are identical, except perhaps in 316 and 
11“. There is an angel of death (95 10'*), and an 
angel of Sheol (117%). Each heaven has its angels, 
with the superior ones to the right of the throne. 
The sun and the moon also have each an angel (cf. 
Rev 197). The judgment of the angels is referred 
to in 15 46 10%, 

(f) The Seven Heavens. — The conception of the 
seven heavens which we find ¢.g. in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and in Slavonic Enoch is 
not to be found in the Asc. Js. Evil is found only 
in the firmament and the air; it is entirely absent 
from all the heavens. Nor is there any reference 
to natural phenomena or heavenly bodies in them. 
Each heaven is merely a duplicate of the one above, 
with no distinction, except of gl ry, until the 
sixth and seventh are r ed (81. 7). The sixth is 
not under any subordinate angel or ‘throne,’ but 
is ruled by the Great Glory in the seventh. There 
is an angel over the praise-giving of the sixth 
heaven, however, who challenges Isaiah when pro- 
ceeding to the seventh (9% ). In the seventh are 
the Patriarchs, the righteous, the crowns and 
thrones and 1 of the righteous, the Great 
Glory, the Beloved, and the angel of the Holy 

i 


Spirit. 
70 The Christian Church and its circumstances. 


The angel of the Christian Church which 2s in the 
heavens will be summoned by God in the last days 
3), The Church is the plant planted by he 

welve Apostles (40. It consists of those who are 
‘associated together to receive the Beloved’ at His 
Second Coming (4°). A great persecution is re- 
garded as imminent, in which the few faithful 
remaining will ‘ flee from desert to desert, awaiting 
the coming of the Beloved.’ For the expectation 
of the Coming, cf. 1 Th 1, 1 Co 17, Ph 3%, He 9%. 
The Neronic Antichrist is regarded as destroying 
one of the Twelve Apostles (4°), and deceiving 
many of the faithful (4). In 3 we have a con- 
temporary prar of the Christian Church regarded 


as guilty of serious declension from its high calling. 
Church organization is not yet developed. e 
have mention of pastors and elders (3* ). There 


is a general disbelief in the Second Coming and in 
prophecy generally (3% 37- ), but prophecy is still 
existent, though there are ‘not many prophets 
save one here and there in divers places.“ The 
‘faith’ (321) is spoken of objective y, as in the 
Pastoral Epistles (e.g. 1 Ti 14°). Faith, love, and 
purity are the distinctive Christian virtues (as in 
1 Ti 42). There are lawless elders (3%), and much 
hatred exists among the Church leaders (37). 
Covetousness and slander are common vices (cf. 
2 Ti 3+ ). 


3. The text.—(a) In its complete form the 
Asc, Is. is found only in the 1 Version, and 
even this needs to be corrected and at times supple- 
mented by other authorities. Of this Version 
there are three MSS, one at the Bodleian, and two 
inferior ones in the British Museum. 

(ò) There are two Latin Versions.—{i.) The fuller 
of the two was printed at Venice in 1522 from a 
MS now unknown, and reprinted by Gieseler in 
amp pa other version occurs in two frag- 
ments discovered by Mai in 1828 in the Codex 

ptus of the Acts of Chalcedon, Vat. 5750, of 
the 5th or 6th century. 

(c) The Greek Versions are likewise twofold : (i.) 
a lost Greek text on which the Greek Legend was 
based ; (ii.) the Greek text from which the Slav- 
onic and the fuller Latin Versions were derived. 
Of this text 2‘-4‘ have been recovered in the 
Amherst Papyri by Grenfell and Hunt. 

The Greek Legend was found by O. von Gebhardt 
in a Greek MS of the 12th cent. (no. 1534, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Paris). This work is really a 
lection for Church use, and so takes liberties in 
the way of rearranging and abbreviating the text. 
The Martyrdom is brought to the end, and other 
details are added. It is, however, very valuable 
for POTE ar restoring the text. 

(d) The Slavonic Version is extant in a MS in 
the Libr of the Uspenschen Cathedral in 
Moscow. It belongs to c. A.D. 1200. 

In all these authorities two recensions may be 
traced. The Greek Papyri, the Ethiopic, the 
Slavonic, and the fuller Latin Version follow the 
second recension of the Greek; the Greek Legend 
and the Latin fragments support the first Greek 
recension. Charles in his edition of the Asc. Is. 
(1900) has produced a critical text founded on all 
these authorities. To this work the present writer 
would express his deep indebtedness. 
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ASCETICISM.—See ABSTINENCE. 
ASHER.—See TRIBES. 
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ASIA (’Acla).—Asia had a great variety ot mean- 
ings in ancient writers. It might denote (1) the 
western coast-land of Asia Minor; (2) the kingdom 
of Troy (poetical); (3) the a an of the earl 
Seleucids, i.e. Asia Minor and ia (frequent in 
and 2 Mac.): (4) the kingdom of Per um (Livy) ; 
(5) the Roman province Asia: (6) the Asiatic conti- 


nent (Pliny). Strabo’s time—the beginning of 
the lst cent. A.D.—the province was 3 [dlws cadoupérn 
*Acla (Geog. p. 118), and in the NT (where the 


name is found 22 times—15 times in Acts, 4 times 
in the Pauline Epistles, once in 1 Peter, twice in 
Rev.) Asia almost invariably denotes proconsular 
Asia. St. Paul the Roman citizen naturally as- 
sumed the Imperial standpoint, and made use of 
Roman political designations, while the Hellenic 
Luke, though he frequently employed geograph- 
ical terms in their popular non-Roman sense, was 
probably to some extent influenced by St. Paul’s 
pretios of using the technical phraseology of the 
ire. 

The province of Asia was founded after the death 
of Attalus III. of Pergamum (133 B. C.), who be- 
queathed his kingdom by will to the Roman Re- 

ublic. The province was much smaller than the 

ingdom had been, until, on the death of Mithri- 
dates (120 B. C.), Phrygia Major was added to it. 
Cioero indicates its extent in the words: Namque, 
ut opinor, Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia, Caria, 
Mysia, Iyaa (Flac. 27); but the Troad and the 
islands ot Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Patmos, and Cos 
should be added. Pergamum, so long a royal city, 
naturally became the capital of the province, and 
officially retained this position till the beginning 
of the 2nd cent. A. D.; but long before that time 
Ephesus (g.v.) was recognized as the real adminis- 
trative centre. When the provinces were arranged 
by Augustus in 27 B.C., Asia was given to the 
Senate; it was therefore governed by proconsuls 
(dvOdraro, Ac 19%. Its beauty, wealth, and culture 
made it the most desirable of all provinces. 

The only e in which St. Luke certain] 
uses ‘Asia’ in the popular Greek sense is Ac %, 
where he names Asia and Phrygia together as 
distinct countries, whereas in Roman rovincial 
lan e the greater part of Phrygia belonged to 
Asia. such an ex pression as ‘the places on the 
coast of Asia’ (Ac 27°) the sense is doubtful; but 
it is probable that, where the historian refers to 
Jews of Asia (Ac 6° 2177 2418), to ‘all the dwellers 
in Asia (19; cf. 19%), and to St. Paul's sojourn 


in Asia (197? 206 18), he has the province in view. 
St. Paul almost certainly uses the word in ite 
Roman sense when he 3 of the first fruits of 
Asia (Ro 165 RV), the churches of Asia (1 Co 161%, 
er otona in Asia (2 Co 1°), apostates in Asia (2 Ti 


). 
Though the Roman meaning of Asia is generall 
by adherents of the S. Galatian theo A 


assum „ìt is 
not incompatible with the other view. Thus Light- 
foot, an advocate of the N. Galatian theory, holds 


that, while St. Luke usually gives geographical 
terms their popular significance, ‘the case of Asia 
is an exception. The foundation of this Province 
dating very far back, its official name to a 
great extent superseded the local designations of 
the districts which it comprised. Hence Asia in 
the NT is always Proconsular Asia’ (Gal.ô, 1876, 
p. 19, n. 6). Only those who find ‘the Phrygian 
and Galatic region’ (Ac 16%) in the north of Pisidian 
Antioch are obliged (like Conybeare- Howson, i. 324) 
to assume that Asia ‘is simply viewed as the west- 
ern portion of Asia Minor, for the Paroreios be- 


longed to proconsular Asia, in which preaching 
was expressly forbidden (Ac 16°). See YGIA 
and GALATIA. 


1 P 1’ is a clear instance of the use of geograph- 
ical terms in the Roman administrative sense. 
The four provinces named—Bithynia and Pontus, 
though here separated, being really one—sum up 
the whole of Asia Minor north of Taurus. The 
Seven Churches of Revelation were all in pro 
consular Asia (Rev 1“ u), and it is possible that 
the so-called ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’ was an 
sc? dae to a group of churches in that province. 


or the Asiarchs (RVm) of Ac 19*!, see following 
article. 
Lirsrators.—F. J. A. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, 
London, 1898, p. 157f. ; cGiffert, A 


A. C. 7 Age Edin- 
burgh, 1897, p. 273f.; W. M. Ramsay, Phuroh in Roman 
Empire, London, 1898, and St. Paul Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, do. 1896, passim. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ASIARCH.—In Ac 19! RVm reads Asiarchs’ 
for KV ‘chief officers of Asia’ and AV ‘chief of 
Asia.’ The word is a transliteration of the Gr. 
*Aotdpyns, derived from Acla, province of Asia,’ 
and &pxew, to rule,’ and belongs to a class of 
names, of which Be@umdpxns, T'aħarápxns, Karraòor- 
ápxns, Auxcdpyns, Ilovrápxns, Tupidpxys are other 
examples. The titles are peculiar to Eastern, 
Greek-speaking, Roman provinces. As the real 
rulers of these provinces were the Roman Emperor 
and the Roman Senate, with their elected repre- 
5 it is gel ier such Stes 8 have 

n hono and complimen ; ith regard 
to the dabien. and ile attached to the dig- 
nities thus indicated there has been much discus- 
sion. The titles occur rarely in literature, much 
more often in inscriptions; and the lessons we 
learn from inscriptions are in direct proportion to 
their number. veral scholars of repute have 
held the view that the term Acdpxm is equivalent 
to dpxcepeds "Actas (‘high priest of Asia’), the pre- 
sident of the Diet of Asia (xowde ris Alas, com- 
mune Asia). This Diet of Asia was a body 
composed of a number of representatives, one or 
more of whom were elected by each of a number 
of cities in the province. The principal duty of the 
president of this body was to supervise the worship 
of Rome and the Emperor throughout the province 
(see under art. EMPEROR- WORSHIP). Certain 
considerations, however, militate against the view 
that the terms ‘ Asiarch’ and ‘high priest of Asia’ 
are interchangeable. The word ‘Aocdpyns is never 
feminine, whereas the title high priestess of Asia’ 
is often applied to the wife of the high priest. 
There was only one dpxtepebr Aclas (without further 
designation) at a time, whereas there were a 
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number of Asiarchs. Another (civil) office could 
be held concurrently with the Asiarchate, but not 
with the chief priesthood of Asia. Further, the 
title Asiarch was held only during a man’s 
period of office (probably one year“), but he was 
eligible for re-election. The origin of the view 
that Agiarch and ‘high priest of Asia’ are two 
convertible terms is to be found in the Martyrdom 
of . (A. D. 155), where two separate poon 
named Philippos have been confused : (1) Philip of 
amyra, Asiarch, who superintended the games; 
(2) Philip of Tralles, who was high priest of Asia 
(the latter had been an Asiarch a year or two be- 
fore). It is clear, therefore, that the honorary 
5 of Asiarch was inferior to the office of 
igh priest of Asia. Yet there was a connexion 
between the two. The high priest presided over 
the games, etc., but the Asiarchs did the work and 
probah y paid the cost. Their election by their 
ellow-citizens to this honorary position was re- 
warded by games and gladiatorial shows. Both 
the Asiarchs and the high priest pissy poet after 
the vag per of the 4th cent., for the obvious 
reason t, as the Empire was henceforth offici- 
ally Christian, the machinery for Emperor-worship 
had become obsolete. 

When we come to study the connexion of the 
Asiarchs with the Acts narrative, we are puzzled. 
It seems at first sight so strange that men elected 
to foster the worship of Rome and the Emperor 
should be found favouring the ambassador of the 
Messiah, the Emperor’s rival for the lordship of 
the Empire. This is only one, however, of a 
number of indications that the Empire was at first 
dis to look with a kindly eye on the new 
religion. Christianity, with its outward respect 
for civil authority, seemed at first the strongest 
supporter of law and order. Artemis-worship, 
moreover, bulked so largely in Ephesus as perhaps 
to dwarf the Imperial worship. Thus St. Paul, 
whose preaching so threatened the authority of 
Artemis, may have appeared in a favourable light 
to the representatives of Cæsar-worship, as likely 
to create more enthusiasm in that direction. 

See also artt. DIANA and EPHESUS. 

Lirgratcre.— C. G. Brandis, s.vv. ‘ Asiarches,’ Bithyni- 
arches,’ ‘Galatarches,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Stuttgart, 1894 fl.; 
5 B. Lightfoot, Appendix, The Asiarchate in his Apostolic 
athers, pt. ii. vol. ìi., London, 1889, p. 404 fl.; W. M. Ram- 


say in Review, iii. (1889) 174, and St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, London, 1895, p. 280f. 


A. SOUTER. 

ASP (dowls).—The Greek word occurs in the 
classical writin of Herodotus (iv. 191) and 
Aristotle (de Anim. Hist. iv. 7. 14), and generally 
represents the Heb. inp (pethen) in the LXX (pethen 
is translated ‘ ag in Dt 32%, Job 20:4 16, and Is 11“, 
but ‘adder’ in Ps 58‘ 913). In the NT the ‘asp’ 
is mentioned only once (Ro 3%: ‘The poison of 
ra a pos déoxlSwr] is under their lips’). ere it is 
in uced in a quotation from Ps 140° (139*), where 
rs Heb. word nsen is 3w en ppl ae pob 
ably corrupt, aps read W'3py, spider), but 
the LXX worl is dowls, as in ftonin. The 

neral meaning of the passage is obvious (cf. 
a 3°: ‘The tongue can no man tame—a restless 
evil—full of deadly poison’), and the position of 
the poison-bag of the serpent is correctly described. 

The serpent referred to is without doubt the 
Naja haje, or small hooded Egyptian cobra, 
which, though not found in the cultivated parts 
of Palestine, is well known in the downs and 
lains S. of Beersheba (cf. Tristram, Natural 

tstory of the Bible, p. 270), and frequents old 
walls and holes in the rocks (cf. Is 118: ‘And the 
sucking-child shall play on the hole of the asp’). 
It does not belong to the viper tribe (Viperidæ) 
but to the Colubridæ, which includes the ordinary 
* But see Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. Il. vol. fii. p. 412 fl. 
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British grass-snake. The chief peculiarities of 
cobras are: (a) a clearly defined neck, which they 
can dilate at will, and (ö) the equality in size of 
the scales on the back with those on the other 
parts of the body. There are about ten different 
species, of which the Naja haje, or Egyptian asp, 
and the Naja tripudtans, or Indian cobra, are the 
best known. The latter is the species upon which 
Indian snake-charmers usually practise their skill, 
wails the Naja haje is used for this purpose in 
t. 


also SERPENT, VIPER. 


LITERATURE.—H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the 
Bibielo, London, 1911, p: 270f.; SWP vii. 146; R. Lydekker 
in The Concise Knowledge Natural History, 1897, p. 424 ; Bae- 
deker’s Palestine and Syria‘, 1912, p. lvi; W. Aldis Wright, 
The Bible Word-Book2, 1884, p. 50, for the use of the word; 
cf. also Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 1902, p. 79; Driver, 
Deuteronomy?, 1896, p. 872; HDB, vol. iv. p. 459; EHi, vol. iv. 
ool. 4894; Murray's DB, p. 67; SDB, 8 837. 

P. 8. P. HANDCOCK. 

ASSASSINS (or, more properly, Sicarii (cf. Ac 
21} ‘dagger-men’).—The name given, accordin 
to Josephus, to a body of radicals in the Jewis 
Messianic agitation which culminated in the out- 
break of A.D. 66. The name was derived from the 
short daggers worn by the members of the bod 
(sica, a short, curved, ibly Persian sword), 
which they kept concealed in their clothing and 
used to stab people among the crowds. The Sicarii 
seem to have appeared first during the procurator- 
ship of Felix, although Josephus in BJ vn. viii. 1 
might be interpreted as ascribing their origin to 
a somewhat earlier period. He has a number of 
references to these men, whom he describes as 
follows (BJ IL xiii. 3): 

‘There sprang up another sort of robbers in Jerusalem who 
were called Sicarii, who slew men in the daytime in the midst 
of the city, y at the festivals, when they mixed with 
the multitude, and concealed little rs under their gar- 
ments, withiwhich they stabbed those that were their enemies ; 
and when any fell down dead, the murderers joined the by- 
standers in 5 their indignation, so t from their 
plausibility they could by no means be discovered. The first 
man who was slain by them was Jonathan the high priest, after 
whom many were slain every day, and the fear men were in of 
being so treated was more harassing than the calamity iteelf, 
everybody expecting death every hour, as men do in war. 80 
men kept a look-out for their enemies at a great distance, and 
even if their friends were coming, they durst not trust them 
any longer, but were slain in the midst of their suspicions and 
precautions. Such was the oelerity of the plotters, and so 
7 855 was their contrivance against detection.’ See also BJ 
vn. X. 


It is difficult to say whether these Sicarii at 
first constituted an organized body, although such 
a view would seem to be implied by Josephus (BJ 
VII. viii. 1). They joined the Zealots (ib. II. xvii. 
7), and ina ated the reign of terror which filled 
Jerusalem after the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Sele are they seized the great fortress of 
M a (ib. Iv. vii. 2), and there maintained them- 
selves by plundering the neighbouring country, 
until they were besieged by the Romans under 
Flavius Silca. Their commander was one Eleazar 
(ib. vn. viii. 1), whom Josephus describes as an 
able man and a descendant of that Judas who had 
led the revolt against the census under Quirinius. 
After a considerable siege the Romans were on 
the point of yon the fortress when the Sicarii 
massacred themselves, one old woman alone 


escaping. 
In Ac 21% they have ‘the Egyptian’ as a leader. 
Josephus mentions this Egyptian as having ap- 
red during the procuratorship of Felix, but 
oes not connect the Sicarii with him (Ant. XX. 
viii. 6; BJ u. xiii. 5). The Sicarii seem to have 
dispersed after the Roman war and to have dis- 
appeared from ert the references to Sicarii 
in the Mishna (Bikkur. i. 2, ii. 3; Gittin v. 
6; Machsh. i. 6) probably being to robbers in 

general. 
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Lirgrators.—See E. Schürer, GJ V i. (Leipzig, 1901] p. 574, 
n. 31 (HJP 1 ii. 178), where further references be found. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 


ASSEMBLY.—In the Acts and Epistles (AV 
and RV) the English word ‘assembly’ occurs as 
follows, but in each instance a different Greek 
noun is translated by it. 

1. In Ac 19% 4 ‘agsembly’ (éxxAnola) stands 
for the tumultuary mob gathered by Demetrius 
and his fellow-gildsmen in Ephesus to protest 
against the teaching of St. Paul, which was 
destroying the business of the shrine-makers. 
Though éxxAnola strictly denotes an assembly of 
the citizens summoned by the crier («fpvt), this 
was a mere mob, with a mob’s unreasonable- 
ness: Some cried one thing, and some another, 
for the assembly was confused, and the more 
knew not wherefore they were come together.’ 
So runs St. Luke’s ‘logical, compe and photo- 
graphic’ narrative. (For a similar description of 
a Roman gathering, cf. Virgil, En. i. 149: ‘Saevit- 
que animis ignobile vulgus.’) In Ephesus the man 
revered for his piety and worth was the Secretary 
of the City (ypauuarets [see TOWN CLERK]), who 

the gathering a riot (ordo:s), and a concourse 
(cverpo¢}). If Demetrius and his gildsmen had 
just ground of complaint, they should have carried 
their case before the proper court, over which the 
proconsul presided, for the present gathering was 
outside the law, and had ‘no power to transact 
business.’ He, therefore, referred them to the 
lawful (AV) or regular (RV) assembly (4 krrohðt 
éxxAnola), which is ‘the people duly assembled in 
the exercise of its powers’ (Ramsay). The Re- 
visers’ change of ‘lawful’ into ‘regular’ is perhaps 
hypercritical ; for in practice, under the Roman 
rule, the distinction is not appreciable. 

2. Ac 237: ‘The assembly [RV ; AV the multi- 
tude] was divided ’(écx!c6n rò xhHG0s). The refer- 
ence is to the council (ray rò cuvédpoy, 22%) 
summoned by Lysias the tribune of the Roman 
garrison in the tower of Antonia, consequent upon 
the tumult in the Temple, and St. Paul’s arrest. 
We are not to understand a regular sitting of the 
Sanhedrin, but an informal meeting for what is 
known in Scots Law as a precognition (‘a meeting 
of the councillors, aiding the Tribune to ascertain 
the facts [Ramsay)). Lysias called the meet- 
ing, he probably presided and conducted the busi- 
ness. This would account for St. Paul’s ignorance 
of the fact that Ananias was the high priest, and 
explains his apology. As to the charge made 
against him, the A e conducted his defence 
in a way that won for himself the sympathy of 
the Pharisees. It is a needless refinement to find 
here difficulties of an ethical kind. ‘Luke saw 
nothing wrong or unworthy in this, and he was 
best able to judge. Paul was winning over the 
Pharisees not merely to himself but to the 
Christian cause. Paul states the same view more 
u in 26°-9 where there is no question of a clever 
trick, for there were no Pharisees among his 
judges’ (ansat Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 
1910, p. 283). The result of this defence was that 
TÒ cure dpi became 7d Nos. 

3. Ja 2?: ‘If there come into your assembly’ 
(AV and RVm; RV and AVm ‘synagogue’: els 
Thy ocuvayuryhv).—James, writing ‘to the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad,’ uses the old familiar 
word ‘synagogue,’ which had become hallowed in 
the ears of the Dispersion by associations of 
worship and fellowship. This usage is a delicate 
indication (unintentional on the writers part, of 
course) that the Christian meeting had ite ties not 
with the Temple, but with the synagogues which 
for ages had nourished the faith of 3 

4. He 12%: Ve are come . . . to innumerable 
hosts of angels, to the general assembly and church 


ASSOS 


of the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven’ (RV; 
pupidow ayyé\wy, warrybpe kal éxxdAnolg wpwrorixus 
dre psv è» oùpavoîs) In classical usage 
wariyyups is the festal assembly of the whole nation, 
thered for some solemnity, such as the Olympic 
es. But the word occurs only here in the 
NT, though it is found in LXX Ezk 46", Hos 


2u 9, Am 65%, ao rsa has given rise to 
considerable variety of interpretation, indication 
of which may be seen in RV text and margin. 
The difficulty is to determine how many classes are 


referred to. 

(a) A. B. Davidson (‘ Hebrews,’ Bible Class 
Handbooks, in loco) holds that the only subject 
is angels, and translates: ‘to myriads of 8.— 
even a festal assembly and convocation of first- 
borns enrolled in heaven.’ In this interpretation 
he is followed by A. S. Peake (Century Bible, 
‘ Hebrews’). 

8 the other hand, Westcott (Hebrews) con- 
mn a two * and ma; and 
renders the passage: ‘to countless of angels 
in festal assembly, and to the Church of the first- 
born enrolled in heaven.’ So also Farrar (Cambridge 
Bible for Schools) and Edwards (Ezpositor’s Bible). 

Against this latter interpretation, it may be 
pointed out that men are mentioned separately— 
‘and to the spirits of just men made perfect’— 
and it is improbable that the groups occur twice. 
‘Tens of thousands’ is an almost technical term 
for angels ; and, though ‘ firstborn’ is not elsewhere 
applied to them, it is a quite natural name for the 
sons of God. Besides, if living Christians are 
referred to, as this interpretation seems to imply, 
it is awkward ‘to s8 of their coming to a 
company which includes themselves (A. S. Peake). 
On the whole it appears better to abide by the first 
interpretation. It is the picture of noble souls 
returning home to God, and welcomed with the 
‘joy that is in the presence of the angels of God.’ 
Students of Dante will compare the corresponding 

in the Con vivio: ‘And, as his fellow- 

citizens come forth to meet him who returns from 

a long journey, even before he enters the gate of 

his city; so to the noble soul come forth the 

citizens of the eternal life.’ Bernard's great hymn 

(Neale’s translation) ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ may 
also be cited as instinct with the ey of He 12%. 
. M. GRANT. 

ABSSOS ("Accos).—An ancient Greek city on the 
Adramyttian Gulf, in the south of the Troad. 
Originally an £olic colony, it was re- founded, 
under the name of Apollonia, by the Pergamenian 
kings, whose dominions were converted into the 
Roman province of Asia in 133 B.C. Its situation 
was one of the most commanding in all the Greek 
lands. ‘It is a strong 1 says Strabo, and 
well fortified with walls. There is a long and 
steep ascent from the sea and the harbour 
Cleanthes, the Stoic philosopher, was a native of 
this place.. . Here also Aristotle resided for 
some time (XII. i. 58). The walls are still well- 

reserved, and the harbour mole can be traced 

far blocks under the clear water. The summit 
of the hill was crowned by the Doric temple of 
Athene (built c. 470 B.C.), the panels of which— 
now mostly in the Louvre—are among the most 
important remains of ancient Greek art. The 
modern town, Behram Kalessi, is still the chief 
shipping-place of the southern Troad. 

n a Sunday afternoon, probably in the spring 
of A.D. 56, St. Paul, having torn hi away 
from the Christians of Troas, walked or rode the 
20 miles of Roman highway which connected that 
city with Assos, first oa along the western 
side of Mt. Ida, then through the rich Valley of 
the Tuzla, and finally reaching the Via Sacra, or 
Street of Tombs, which still extends a great dis- 
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tance to the N.W. of Assos. In the haven he A king (Cyrus) has compassion on them, and parts 


joined his ship, which had meanwhile taken his 
eta round the long promontory of Lectum 
(Ac ). 


Lrrsratunn.—J. T. Clarke, Assos, 2 vols., 1882 and 
1898; C. Fellows, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
London, 1852; Murrays Handbook of Asia Minor. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 

ASSUMPTION OF MOSES.—A curious state of 
affairs exists with regard to the so-called ‘ Assump- 
tion of Moses.’ The title is incorrectly applied to 
what is really the ‘Testament of Moses,’ a work 
which is extant in a more or less complete form in 
a Latin fragment discovered by Ceriani in a 6th 
cent. MS in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
The true ‘ Assumption ’ 


a ded 
Coriani’s Latin MS in 10" we have the reading 
‘From my death [assumption] until His advent. 
Here the duplicate readin g ‘assumption’ would 
appear to be an attempt to 1 for the account 
of the Assumption appen ed to the Testament. 
Moreover, as early as St. Jude’s Epistle, we find 
uotations from both works in close juxtaposition. 
Under these circumstances, the present article in- 
eludes an account of both works. 

Both works alike must have been written in the 
Ist cent. A. D., and the former, if not the latter, in 
Hebrew, between the years 7 and 29. A Greek ver- 
sion of both, of the same century, is 5 by 
the quotations and els in Ac 7%, Jude “ 18. 1, 
2 Baruch, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
The author was a Pharisaic Quietist. His silence 
with regard to the Maccabeean rising and its leaders 
is most significant. There could be no severer 
censure on the political and bellicose Pharisees of 
his time. For him Eleazar and his seven sons had 
been the true heroes,and not Judas and his brethren. 
He expects the ultimate triumph of Israel, but this 
is to be brought about by Divine intervention and 
not by the sword, and the human conditions pre- 
requisite are a stricter observance of the Law and 
a national repentance. 

The work is of great value in the stress it lays on 
spiritual Hise pe and quietism. In this and ìn its 
singular om from the Jewish doctrine of merit 
it affords a port to NT teaching. On the other 
hand, it is thoroughly Judaic in its exaltation of 
the n of Moses, which seems to be set up as a 
Jewish counterpart to that of our Lord, while the 
pre-existence of Moses and Jerusalem is expressly 
asserted in 11/ 27, 

1. Contents (historical and other allusions are 
explained in brackets).—i. In the 2500th year from 
the Creation, after the Exodus, Moses s Joshua 
and appoints him his successor as minister of the 
people and of the tabernacle of the testimony, at 
the same time committing to his charge certain 
books which were to be 5 in the place which 
God had made from the beginning of the world 
(Jerusalem).—ii. After Joshua has secured to Israel 
their inheritance, the peop e are to be ruled for 
eighteen years (i. e. the fifteen judges, and the three 
kings, Saul, David, and Solomon) by chiefs and 
kings, and for nineteen years (the nineteen kings 
of Israel) the ten tribes shall break away. The two 
tribes maintain the Temple worship for twenty years 
(reigns), of which, however, four are evil and idola- 
trous.—iii. Then a king from the East (Nebuchad- 
rezzar) shall come and burn their ‘colony’ (Jeru- 
salem) and the Temple and remove the sacred vessels. 
The two tribes are carried into captivity, and con- 
fess their punishment to be just, as also do the ten 
tribes.—iv. At the end of the 77 5 captivity, 
one who is over them (Daniel) will pray for them. 


of the two tribes return, while the ten increase 
among the Gentiles in their captivity.—v. Even 
the faithful two tribes sin, and are punished through 
the kings who share in their guilt (the Seleucids). 
They are divided as to the truth, and pollute the 
altar with their non-Aaronic priests, ‘not priests 
but slaves, sons of slaves’ (Jason and Menelaus).— 
viii. A ‘second visitation’ follows. The king of 
the kings of the earth (Antiochus Epiphanes) 
crucifies those who confess to circumcision, and 
compels them to blaspheme the law and bear idols, 
and persecutes them with tortures.—ix. Thereupon 
a man of the tribe of Levi, named Taxo (= Eleazar), 
exhorts his seven sons to fast for three days and on 
the fourth to go into a cave and die rather than 
transgress the commands of the Lord of lords.—vi. 
Next there are raised u ree bearing rule who 
call themselves priests of the Most Hi i God (the 
. They work pate in the Holy of 
They are succeeded by an insolent king 
not of the race of the priests (Herod), who will carry 
out secret massacres and rule for 34 years. His 
children are to reign for shorter periods. A power- 
ful king of the West (Varus, governor of Syria) in- 
vades the land, burns part of the Temple, and cruci- 
fies some of the people.—vii. The times shall then 
be ended. Destructive and impious men (Sadducees) 
shall rule—treacherous, hypocritical, gluttons, op- 
prose the poor, and lawless. Though unclean in 
and and mind, they say, ‘Do not touch me, lest 
thou shouldest pollute me.’—x. Then God's king- 
dom shall appear, and Satan shall be no more, and 
the angel who has been appointed chief (Michael) 
shall avenge them of their enemies. The earth is 
shaken, the sun and moon fail, and the sea and 
the watersdry up. The Gentiles are punished, and 
Israel is happy, and triumphs over the le 
(Rome),is raised to the stars,and beholds his enemies 
in Gehenna and rejoicesover them. Until thisadvent 
of God there shall be 250 times from Moses’ death. 
—xi. Joshua mourns that he is not able to take 
Moses’ place as guide and teacher, prophet and 
advocate. The Amorites will assail Israel when 
Moses is not among them.—xii. Moses replies by 
placing Joshua in his own seat, and assures him 
that all is foreseen and controlled by God. 

At the end of ch. vii. and again at the end of ch. 
xii. the MS breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
Chapters viii. and ix. are read between v. and vi., as 
Charles sug in his edition (pp. 28-30). They 
obviously refer to the Antiochian ution, and 
are quite out of place after ch. vii., which describes 
the Sadducees who were contemporaries of the 
author. Burkitt argues (HDB iii. 449) that ‘the 
Theophany in x. comes in well after the story of 
the ideal saint Taxo in ix., but very badly after the 
description of the wicked priests and rulers in vii.’ 
But ch. vii. is mutilated at the end, and we cannot 
argue from the last reference which happens to be 
preserved in it. He suggests that the author filled 
up his picture of the final woes from the stories of 
the Antiochian martyrs.’ But surely he would not 
need to borrow his picture of the ideal saint of the 
last times (and his name) from the same period. 

2. Date.—The date of composition is clearly fixed 
By ene words in 6’ ‘and he (Herod) shall beget 
children who succeeding him shall rule for shorter 

riods.“ As this is a prediction which was falsified 

y the event, for Antipas reigned forty-three years 
and Philip thirty-seven (while Herod reigned thirty- 
four), we must postulate a date earlier than thirty- 
four years from Herod’s death, i. e. A.D. 30. A date 
nearer to the deposition of Archelaus in A.D. 6, 
which would suggest the impending I of 
his brothers, would be still more suitable. 

3. Author.—The author is generally su ee to 
have been a Zealot (so Ewald, Wieseler, D mann, 
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Schürer, Deane, and Briggs). But, while well aware 
of the Maccabæan movement, he shows his aversion 
to Maccabsean methods by his silence in regard to 
the exploits of Judas and his brethren. His hero, 
Taxo, instead of taking up arms, withdraws into a 
cave to die, yae vo Let 12 die 55 
transgress. is no ancy but ’s di 

nal intervention that will bring in the 
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and 
kingdom. 

e same arguments prove that he was no Sad- 
ducee. His was no earthly ideal, but that of a 
heavenly theocratic ee ah (10%), A Resurrection 
is not taught, itis true, but it is implied in the con- 
summation of Israel’s happiness in these verses. 
The Sadducees are attacked, and in 7* 6 there is a 
play on their name and their claim to be just (o’p"x 
and nps). 

He was not an Essene. He is a strong patriot 
and keenly interested in the fortunes of the nation. 
The Law is of tual obligation and is itself 
sufficient. The Temple is built by God Himself 
(2*) in the place He prepared from the creation (115). 
Its profanations are often mentioned (2% 9 33 5*¢ 
61. . The ificial system is as valid 
(2), and its cessation is a cause of lamentation (4°). 

he altar is polluted only by injustice (5*). The 
Essenes did not value the Temple sacrifices, and 
objected to animal sacrifice altogether. The future 
heavenly abode of the righteous, and the future 
punishment of Israel's enemies in Gehenna, are dis- 
tinctively Pharisaic ideas. The pre-existence of 
Moses in 1“ is regarded as a unique distinction. 
The Essenes believed in the pre-existence of all 
souls alike. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the author was 
a Pharisee of a fast-disappearing type, ing 
in all respects the Chasid of the early Maccabean 
times, and upholding the old traditions of quietude 
and resignation’ (Charles, 1897, p. liv). 

4. The Latin text.—The Latin text presents a 
difficult task to the critical reconstructor of the 
original Hebrew text. To begin with, Ceriani’s 
MS is a palimpsest, in which whole verses are at 
times indecipherable. In the next place, it is not 
the original Latin translation but a copy, in which 
the Latin itself has been corrected and corrupted. 
Thus in 5° we have six lines of duplicate W 
and there are dittographies also in 6° 85 112. In 
11? the copyist has misr ‘eum’ as ‘cum,’ and 
corrects ‘ Monses’ into ‘Monse’ accordingly. The 
version, however, is very literal, and, in spite 
of corruptions and carelessness, its Greek source is 
occasionally evident; and the original Hebrew 
idiom is frequently preserved. Greek wo ike 
clibsis (Mis, 37) and heremus (= epñuos, 3"), and 
even a reading like finem in 2’, which presup 
8pov in Greek [corrupt for pros], suffice to preve 
translation from the Greek ; while corrupt passages 
like 4° 5 10* 11 (see Charles’ text) require re-trans- 
lation into the original Hebrew in order to explain 
the corruption. In 7* we have a play on the name 
Sadducees (op) 

‘ dicentes se esse justos (Opts) ’ 
which is possible only in Hebrew. An Aramaic 
original postulated by Schmidt, Merx, and others 
is not necessitated by the order in 1% 3? (see 
Charles, 1897, pp. xxvili-xlv). 

8. The original ‘Assumption of Moses.’—The 

subject-matter of the extant work (preserved 
ly in Ceriani’s Latin MS) proves it to be a 
Testament of Moses, as it deals with the dying pre- 
dictions and charges of Moses as related to Joshua, 
uite in the manner of the Testaments of the Twelve 
atriarchs (g. v.). It nowhere describes his As- 
sumption,’ and only in an interpolation (109 re- 
fers to it. The opening words have been thus re- 
stored by Charles to fill the gap in the MS—‘ Testa- 
mentum Moysi | Quae praecepit ano vitae eius 
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Cmo et xxmo.’ Throughout the work Moses is to 
die an ordinary death (e.g. 15 333 10%), Ina 
Catena quotes in Fabricius (Cod. Pseud. Vet. Test. 
ii. 121, 122), and again in Section xiii. of Vassiliev’s 
Anecdota Greco-Byzantina (pp. 257-258), we find 
references to a natural death of Moses, which may 
be derived from the original ending of the ‘ Testa- 
ment.’ In Vassiliev's work the words that follow 
seem to be derived from the true ‘ Assumption,’ 
while Josephus (Ant. Iv. viii. 48) seems to be aware 
of the new claims put forth for Moses’ Assumption, 
while explaining the Scripture statement of his 
death as a precaution against deification of the 
national hero: „ alpyldiow rèp abrob erárros, 
dh era card Twos pdpayyos. Téypade 3° abròs e- 
rais lepais BiBros reOvedra, delogas uh & dwepBodrgrhy ris 
wepl atrdy dperijs wpds rò beo abriy dvaywpicvac 
Touhowow elreiv. 

The fragments of the true Assumption of Moses’ 
preserved in various sources are as follows. We 
read in Jude ?: But Michael the archangel, when, 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bri inst him a rail- 
ing judgment, but said, The Lord rebuke thee. 
Clem. Alex. quotes this verse in Adwmbrat. in 
Ep. Juda (Zahn’s Supplement. Clementin., 1884, 

. 84), and adds: ‘Hic confirmat Assumptionem 
oysi. Didymus Alex. in Epist. Judo Enarratio, 
and the Acta Synodi Nicen. ii. 20 also refer to 
St. Jude’s words as a quotation from ‘Mo 
Assumptio’ or Ard ]) Mwvoéws. The Devil's claim 
which Michael thus rebutted was (1) that he was 
lord of matter (ðr: duò» rò du ùs ris M der Hr 
Cramer’s Catena in Ep. Cath., 1840, p. 160: also 
tthei's edition of Sept. Epp. Cathol., Riga, 1782, 
pp. 238, 239]) ; (2) that Moses was a murderer. 

The answer to the second claim is not given, but 
the answer to the first is in fuller form than in 
St. Jude, in Acta Synodi Nican. ii. 20: dwd yap 
reuua ros dylou abro0 rdyres éxricOnuer, thus claiming 
all creation as the handiwork of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Origen (de Princip. iii. 2. 1) adds a reproach uttered 
by Michael to the serpent: ‘a diabolo inspiratum 
1 Se causam exstitisse praevaricationis Adae 
et Evae.’ 


The Assumption finally ‘takes place in the 
presence of Joshua and Caleb, and in a very peculiar 
way. A twofold presentation of Moses appears : 
one is Moses living in the spirit,” which is carried 
we heaven ; the other is the dead body of Moses, 
which is buried in the recesses of the mountains’ 
(Charles, p. 106). So Clem. Alex., Strom. vi. 15; 
Origen, hom. in Jos. ii. 1; Euodius, Epist. ad. 
Augustin. 258, vol. ii. p. 839 (Ben. ed. 1836). This 
‘twofold presentation would appear to be due to 
an attempt to reconcile Dt 34% with the Jewish 
1 d. Cf. Josephus, quoted above. 

8 Value for New Testament study.—i. Paral- 
lels in „ are confined to five 
passages: (a) Stephen’s speech in Ao 7, where the 
words in Egypt and in the Red Sea and in the 
wilderness forty years are the same as in Ass. 
Mos. 34. Cf. Ac 7. ® with Ass. Mos. 34%,— 
(b) Jude is: of. Ass. Mos. 7’ ‘complainers’ ; 7° ‘and 
their mouth will s great things’; 55 
ing the persons of the wealthy.“ Jude?’ ‘in the 
last time’= Ass. Mos. 7} ‘the times shall be 
ended.’—(c) With 2 P 2 cf. Ass. Mos. 74 ‘lovers of 
banquets at every hour of the day,’ and with 2 
of. d ‘devourers of the — .. saying that 
they do so on the ground of justice (or mercy).’ 

The signs of the end in sun, moon, and stars in 
Ass. Mos. 10° resemble those in Mk 13" *, while 
the phrase in 8! ‘there will come upon them a 
second visitation and wrath, such as has not be- 
fallen them from the beginning until that time,’ 
is nearer Mt 24% than Dn 121 and Rev 16%. 

There is also the well-known reference to the 
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lost Conc ser in Jude?’ (generalized in 2 P 219-11) 
—‘ Yet Michael the archangel,’ etc. 

ii. Parallels in doctrine and ideas.—(a) The 
parallels with the NT doctrine of Christ are re- 
markable. Moses appears to fill the place which 
would be taken by Christ in Christian belief, as a 
5 appointed mediator, bound by no limita- 
tions of time or space, interceding on behalf of 
God’s people. His pre-existence and mediatorship 
are asserted in 1, He was Deparia before the 
foundation of the world (cf. Mt 25**) to be the 
mediator of His (God's) covenant’ (cf. Gal 39). 
Christ, too, was before all things’ (Col 17, Jn 11 858 
175), and was the Mediator of a new and better 
covenant (He 8° 9 12%). Baldensperger sees in 
117 a definite attack on Christian views. The 
von of Moses would know no local sepulchre, nor 
would any dare to move his ‘ body from thence as 
a man from place to place.’ This seems to imply 
the Jewish view that not only was Christ buried, 
and His body moved from the cross to the grave, 
but that His disciples had removed it from the 
sepulchre (Mt 28%), In 11° Joshua says: ‘Thou 
art departing, and who will feed this people (cf. 
the commission to Peter in Jn 212537], or who is 
there who will have compassion on them, and... 
be their guide by the way (cf. Mt 9”), or who 
will pray for them, not omitting a single day?’ 
ef. II (RO 8*, He 7%). But not only is Moses 
regarded as shepherd, compassionate guide, and 
intercessor ; in 116 he is described as ‘the sacred 
spirit who was worthy of the Lord (cf. Wis 3° 7%), 
manifold and incomprehensible, the lord of the 
word, who was faithful in all things (He 3°), God’s 
chief prophet throughout the , the most per- 
fect teacher in the world.’ Cf., in regard to Christ, 
Jn 3? Thou art a teacher come from God,’ 6% 
‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ For the 
‘manifold Spirit,’ cf. 1 Co 124-4, and for Christ 
as apa 2 Co 3” ‘the Lord is that Spirit.“ In 
126 Moses is appointed to pray for their (Israel's) 
sins and make interceesion for them’ (cf. He 7%). 
Moses also was the ap inted revealer of God’s 
hidden pu (112 ). God had ‘created the 
world on behalf of his people” (a common Jewish 
view; contrast He 1%, Col 1%, Ro 11%, Jn 12—where 
Christ is the final cause of creation). ‘But he 
was not pleased to manifest this purpose of crea- 
tion from the foundation of the world in order 
that the Gentiles might thereby be convicted’ (by 
their own false theories). Cf. Ro 16% . the 
preaching of Jesus Christ . . . the revelation of the 
mystery which hath been kept in silence through 
times eternal, but now is manifested . . . unto all 
the nations unto obedience of faith.“ In Eph 1% 210 


the mystery of God’s will, ‘according to his good 
4 1 which he p in him, is not Israel 
t Christ as the goal of all creation. In Eph 


3*4 it includes the bringing in of the Gentiles into 
the scheme of final restoration. In 1 Co 2’, Eph 
, Ro 16% the purpose precedes the creation of 
the world. 

(ò) Justification and good works.—The Rabbinic 
doctrine of man’s merit is entirely abeent. Cf. 12’ 
Not for any virtue or strength of mine, but in His 
compassion and long-suffering, was He pleased to 
arr Da of Tit 3, 2 a 5 

(c of repentance.—Jerusalem is to e 
place of worship till ‘the day of repentance in the 
visitation wherewith the Lord shall visit them in 
the consummation of the end of the days’ (175). 
This repentance in Mal 4° and Lk 1 27 is to be 
brought about by Elijah. It is the theme of John 
the Baptist (Mk 1‘) and of Christ (1). It is to 
usher in the ‘visitation,’ or the establishment of 
the theocratic Kingdom by God Himself in person. 

(d) Michael is regarded as the chief antagonist 
of Satan and of Ps foes. In 10 he is ap- 


pointed chief, and will forthwith avenge them of 
their enemies.’ Cf. Rev 12’. 

(e) Gehenna is still the 
wicked and immoral suffer, but into which Israel’s 
foes, the Gentiles, are cast. The dividing line be- 
tween the future blessed and accursed is a national 
and not a moral one. 

(f) Messianic Kingdom.—There is no Messiah. 
In 107 we are told ‘the Eternal God alone... 
will . . . punish the Gentiles.’ The Kingdom will 
come opon a general repentance (117) 1750 years 
(102) atter Moses’ death, i. e. between A.D. 75 and 
107. The ten tribes share in the promises (3°) and 
in the final restoration (10°). Israel is finally ex- 
alted to heaven (10%) and beholds its foes in Ge- 
henna (10°). 
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ASSURANCE.—1. The word and its Greek 
equivalents.—‘ Assurance’ (with the kindred forms 
‘assure,’ ‘assured of,’ ‘ sauren) is employed in the 
EV to render several Gr. words expressing certi- 
tude, or setting forth grounds of certainty.—(1) In 
Ac 17 it is used to render rloris, ‘faith,’ which 
has the meaning here of ‘pledge’ or ‘ guarantee,’ 
the Resurrection of Christ being taken by St. Paul, 
in addressing the Stoics and Epicureans of Athens 
on Mars’ Hill, as warranting the faith, or impart- 
ing certainty to the conviction, of judgment to 
come,—(2) It is used in He 11! (RV) to translate 
uréoracis, ‘substance,’ ‘confidence,’ where rioris 
itself is defined as ‘the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving (fAeyxos) of things not seen.’—(3) 
In 1 Jn 3 we find the verb employed to translate 
welocoxevy from welOew: ‘Hereby shall we know that 
we are of the truth and shall assure our heart 
before him,’ where welcouey, translated ‘shall 
assure,’ signifies the stilling and ies a of 
the heart that has been agitated by oubts, mis- 
givings, or fears. (melcouey iB 0 once again 
employed in the NT in this sense: in Mt 28%, where 
it Is rendered uade, and where Tindale’s 
quaint translation is ‘ pease’ [appease], the object 
of the persuasion wng the Roman governor at 
Jerusalem.)—{4) In 2 Ti 3 the passive form of 
the verb is found as the rendering of érwrdéns, 
‘thou hast been assured of,’ referring to Timothy’s 
training in the knowledge of the ‘sacred writings 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.’— 
(5) In Ac 2% we find the adverb ‘assuredly’ em- 
ployed to translate dogadds, ‘surely,’ ‘certainly,’ 
recalling dds, in Lk 1*.—(6) In Ac 16” the 
word cupf:Sdfwe, ‘combining,’ putting this and 
that together,’ is translated in AV ‘assuredly 
gathering,’ which in RV has given place to the 
word of logical inference, ‘concluding. 

(7) The word, however, of which ‘assurance’ is 
the definite and specific rendering is rAnpogopla (1 
Th 15, Col X, He gu 10), with which may be taken 
the kindred verb wrAnpogopety, passive rAnpogopetc Gar. 
In determining the precise meaning of the Gr. 
original we receive no help from Gr. literature in 
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general, where the word is not found at all tilla 
Tate period. The word xAnpodopeiy, however, has 
been found in papyri signifying ‘to settle fully an 
account,’ ‘to give satisfaction as to a doubtful 
matter,’ ‘to be completely satisfied with regard to 
something that was owing’ (A. Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East, London, 1910, p. 82). It 
occurs once in LXX (Ec 811). Otherwise its use is 
5 NT and Patristic.— (a) wAnpodopia is 
used absolutely in 1 Th 15, and, though RVm 
gives much fulness’ as the translation of ro. 
wAnpogopla, this is weak and inadequate, and full 
assurance’ of AV and RV brings out the proper 
force of the word and really expresses the Apostle’s 
thought. The second term of the composite word 
(-popla, - Spe, eco h seems to carry with it a sub- 
jective force both in the noun and in the verb, as 
may be gathered from examples in the NT and in 
the Fathers. To this 2 Ti 4° and Lk li may be ex- 
ceptions. We are justified, therefore, in rendering 
in Col 2? full assurance of the understanding’; in 
He 6” ‘full assurance of hope’; and in 10% full 
assurance of faith.“ In 1 Clem. xlii. 3 perà 
wAnpogoplas rrevmaros dylov is with full assurance 
produced by the Holy Spirit,’ although it might be 
‘with full reliance upon the Holy Spirit.’ This 
Clementine sore, Sai the verb also (xAnpodopy- 
berres) and is peculiarly instructive as to the nature 
of the ‘assurance’ which possessed the apostles 
as they went forth to be ambassadors of Christ: 
‘Accordingly having received instructions and 
having attained to full assurance (wAnpodopyOérres) 
through the Resurrection of our Lord 5 esus Christ 
and having been put in trust with the word of God, 
they went forth in full reliance upon the Holy 
55005 preaching the glad tidings that the kingdom 
of God was about to come.“ (5) wAnpogopeicba: has 
the subjective force we have attributed to it in 
most of the Pauline and Patristic examples of its 
use. Of Abraham it is said that he was ‘fully 
assured’ (xAnpodopybels) that what God had promised 
he was able also to perform (Ro 4"). In regard 
to doubtful questions in the Apostolic Church, St. 
Paul bids each man be ‘fully assured’ in his own 
mind (Ro 145 RV). The prayer of St. Paul and 
his friends for the Colossian Christians is that they 
may stand perfect and ‘ M assured’ (merànpo- 
gopnuévor) in every thing willed by God (Col 412). 
In the Epp. of Ignatius, who contends so strenu- 
ously against Docetic views of the Person of Christ, 
we find the saint and martyr employing the verb 
in the same sense as St. Paul. He bids his readers 
be on their guard against the seductions of error 
and be fully assured (xerAnpogopfoGat) of the Birth, 
Passion, and Resurrection as historical facts, for 
these things were truly and certainly done by Jesus 
Christ ‘our Hope, from which hope may it never 
befall any of you to be turned aside’ (Magn. 11). 
Elsewhere, speaking of the OT prophets, Ignatius 
declares that they were inspired by the grace of 
Christ Jesus ‘to the end that unbelievers might be 
fully assured (els rò wAnpopopnOfva) that there is one 

who manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, 
His Son’ (Magn. 8). 

2. The doctrine in the teaching of the apostles. 
—From an examination of the words employed b 
the NT writers to express Christian certainty, wit 
the illustrations, which might easily be added to, 
from the Apostolic Fathers, we can gain a clear 
outline of the character of ‘assurance.’ It em- 
braces a conviction of the truth of the Christian 
history, of the historical reality of the Birth, 
Passion, and Resurrection of Christ; trustful re- 
liance upon the promises of God in Jesus Christ 
His Son ; the exercise of the intelligence and the 
reasoning powers to know without doubt what God 
requires of His people; and the consciousness of a 
personal interest in Christ and His great redemp- 
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tion, wrought by the Spirit in the individual soul. 
This outline we are able to fill in from the apostles’ 
teaching in es where the word itself is not 
employed. urance, a8 an experience of the 
apostolic writers and their readers, meets us in 
nearly every one of the Epistles. St. James, in 
his Epistle, negatively urges it when he dwells 
upon the evils of the divided mind, and he has 
words of commendation for the perfected faith of 
Abraham (Ja 1° 8 2%), St. Jude knows the secret 
when he commends the readers of his brief Epistle 
to Him that is able to keep them from falling and 
to present them faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy (Jude “). The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he bids his 
readers show diligence to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end (He 6), means that your salvation 
may be a matter of certainty, and not merely of 
charitable hope’ (A. B. Bruce). And pointing to 
the blood of sprinkling, and the rent veil, and the 
new and living way, and the . High Priest, 
he bids them keep approaching with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith’ (102). But St. Peter, 
St. John, and St. Paul have teaching on the sub- 
ject which may be a little more fully drawn out. 
(1) St. Peter's teaching is given in Acts and in the 
Epistles that bear his name. St. Peter's speeches, 
on the day of Pentecost and afterwards, set forth 
the grounds of the assurance of the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus which 5 the apostles and 
their believing hearers. These grounds are (a) the 
prophetic words of Scripture finding their fulfil- 
ment not in David or any other, but in Jesus; (b) 
the personal testimony of the apostles to the things 
which they had seen and heard ; (c) the manifesta- 
tion of the risen Lord’s presence and power in the 
miracles wrought in His name; (d) the inner wit- 
ness of the Spirit—‘ we are witnesses of these things 
and so is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to 
them that obey him’ (Ac 5*)—‘ the historical wit- 
ness borne to the facta and the internal witness of 
the Holy Ghost bringin home to men’s hearts the 
meaning of the facts’ (Knowling, ad loc.; cf. 216.4 
4>f.), It is this assurance which the Apostle holds 
forth to the sojo urners of the Dispersion in his First 
Epistle (1 P 1%°), whom the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ had begotten again to a living 
hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead ; ‘who by the power of God are guarded 
through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time.’ Whether 2 Peter be the produc- 
tion of St. Peter or of some disciple writing in his 
spirit at a later time, it is the voice of full assurance 
we hear when the author says: ‘We did not follow 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of his maj l 
(2 P 110). Thus convincingly does the external and 
the internal witness blend in St. Peter's doctrine of 


assurance. 

(2) St. John’s t ing in his Epistles lays the chief 
stress upon the ethical tests, and has less to say of 
the inner witness. Not that the latter is overlooked. 
The anointing which ye received of him, he says, 
referring to the Holy Spirit or a function of the 
Spirit, abideth in you, and ye have no need that 
any one teach you’ (1 Jn 2”). But St. John’s 
doctrine of assurance embraces great Christian 
certainties. ‘ We know and have believed the love 
which God hath in us’ (1 Jn 46). ‘We know that 
we have passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren’ (34). ‘Hereby shall we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
him’ (30. ‘We know [being the children of God 
and recipients of redeeming love] that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him ; for we shall see 
him even as he is (32). We know that we have 
come to a knowledge of him, if we keep his 
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commandments’ (2). ‘Hereby we know that we 
are in him ; he that saith he abideth in him ought 
himself also to walk even as he walked’ (2°). 


nal assur- 
of assurance 


his keeping God's commandments, and his love to the 
brethren, a Christian man is ised, and reco himeelf 
as begotten of God’ (Tests of Life, Edinburgh, 1909, p. 297). 
St. John applies his doctrine of assurance to 
rayer. ‘ Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we 
have boldness toward God; and whatsoever we ask, 
we receive of him, because we keep his command- 
ments (3%), And this is the boldness which we 
have towards him, that, if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us’ (5). And while this 
assurance gives boldness and confidence in prayer, 
it also gives boldness in the Day of Judgment: 
‘ Herein is love made 5 with us, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment; because as 
he is, even so are we in this world. There is no 
fear in love: but perfect love casteth out fear (417). 

(3) St. Paul's teaching lays the stress upon the 
inner witness which we desiderated in St. John. 
And yet in his enumeration of under the 
designation of ‘fruit of the Spirit’ we have sure 
evidences of the Spirit’s indwelling whereby to 
‘assure our hearts’ before Him. St. Paul’s assur- 
ance rests also upon a broad basis of fact in the 
Person and work of Christ: ‘I know him whom I 
have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to guard that which I have committed unto him 
against that day’ (2 Ti 1%). When, however, he 
uses the expression ‘ we know,’ uttering his assur- 
ance of personal immortality, he attributes it to 
God who gave him the earnest of the Spirit (2 Co 
51.) In two great es, Rom 81 and Gal 4%, 
St. Paul sets forth the witness of the Spirit to the 
sonship of the believer, which is the ground of his 
full assurance, by the childlike confidence which it 
works and the perfect liberty which it brings. And 
so he can exclaim : ‘We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good, even to 
them that are called according to his purpose 
For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’ (Ro 8% .) 

But, although St. Paul cherishes this assurance 
and has no doubt or misgiving as to his personal 
salvation, this assurance does not cause him to 
slacken in the fulfilment of service and the p 
of the eternal prize. Even he is moved by the 
wholesome fear lest he who had preached to others 
should yet himself become a castaway (dòôcuð, 
1 Co 97), and be cast out of the lists as one who 
had not contended according to the rules. 


sco 
If one does anything unseemly 
shall he have to bear?’ (2 Clem. It is in the same sp 
the author of the 


writing before the close of the lst 
cent., says: ‘For the whole od of ya at the net (Bid. SVL 
Dorang onea blr perfected at the last’ (Did. xvi. 
2; . Barn. iv. 9). 


in the incorruptible con 
vil.) 


cf. 
LrrzrnaTors.—F. H. R. von Frant, Christian Cer- 


of 
tainty, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1886; „Townsend, H. 
Workman and G. Bayrs New Hist. * Methodism, London, 
1900: R. See in REB vi. 160; the art. ‘ Assurance,’ in 
HDB, SDB, and ; art. Gertitude, in CB, and art. Cer- 
tainty (Religious), in ERB, with the literature thare cited. 
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ASYNORITUS (‘Acdyxpiros, or ’Actrxpros, a Greek 
name).—The first of a group of five names (all 
Greek) of persons ‘and the brethren with them’ 


saluted by St. Paul in Ro 16. Nothing is known 
of Asyncritus or of any member of this group. It 
is suggested that together they formed a ee 
éxxAnola, or church, within the Church of Rome. 
That such little communities existed in Rome, 
each with its own place of meeting, would appear 
from other similar phrases in Ro 16: ‘the church 
that is in their house’ (v.5), all the saints that are 
with them’ (v. “), and from the references to the 
Christian members of the ‘ households’ of Aristo- 
bulus and Narcissus (vv. “. 11). This, of course, 
assumes the Roman destination of these saluta- 
tions. If the Ephesian destination be preferred, 
there is evidence of similar house-churches at 
Ephesus in 1 Co 16, and perhaps in Ac 20” (see 
art. PATROBAS). The name Asyncritus has been 
found in an inscription of a . of Augustus 
(see Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 1902, p. 427). 
T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

ATHENS (Aon, ad). — Athens, which St. Paul 
visited in the autumn of A.D. 48 (Harnack), or 50 
(Turner), or 51 (Ramsay), was now in some respects 
very different from the city of Pericles and Plato. 
Her political and commercial supremacy was gone. 
Greece had for two centuries been the Roman 
province of Achaia, of which Athens was not the 
capital. The governor had his residence at Corinth, 
and the merchant-princes had forsaken the Piræus 
for Lecheum and chreæ. But Athens was still 
the most beautiful and brilliant of cities, the home 
of philosophy, the shrine of art, the fountain-head 
of ideals. As the metropolis of Hellenism she had, 
indeed, a wider and more pervasive influence 
than ever, which the Roman conquerors, like 


the onians before them, did their best to 
extend. ‘From the Philhellenic standpoint, doubt- 
less, Athens was the masterpiece of the world’ 


(T. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empires, 
London, 1909, i. 258). To be among her citizens 
was to breathe the atmosphere of culture. Her 
m echo by the Ilissus, her Academy by the groves 
of Cephissus, her Porch in the Agora, and her 
Garden near at hand, were still Se by 
Platonists, Peripatetics, Stoics, and Epicureans. 
Her University drew to itself a host of forei 
students, especially from Rome, and became the 
model of the 10 hd foundations of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Tarsus. 

Neither the Republic nor the Empire ever fully 
applied the subject-relation to Greece, and the 
Athenians were always treated with special kind- 
ness. ‘The Romans, after their conquest, finding 
them governed by a democracy, maintained their 
independence and liberty’ (Strabo, rx. i. 20). Even 
in the Mithridatic war, when an ordin town 
behaving as Athens did would have been razed to 
the ground, ‘the citizens were pardoned, and, to 
this time, the city enjoys liberty, and is respected 
by the Romans’ (iö.). 

The outward aspect of Athens was little altered 
in St. Paul's time. Plutarch, who wrote half a cent- 
ury later, says in regard to Pericles’ public edifices: 
‘In beauty each of them at once appeared venerable 
as soon as it was built; but even at the present 
day the work looks as fresh as ever, for they bloom 
with an eternal freshness which defies time, and 
seems to make the work instinct with an unfading 
spirit of youth’ (Pericles, xiii.). Cicero conveys the 
impression which the city made upon oray cul- 
tivated mind in his time: ‘Valde me Athenae 
delectarunt, urbe dumtaxat et urbis ornamento, 
. . sed multum ea philosophia’ (Ep. ad Att. v. 
10). The Philhellenism of the Empire surpassed 
that of the Republic, and of all the Roman bene- 
factors of Athens the greatest was Hadrian, who 
not only completed the temple of Zeus Olympius, 
which had remained unfinished for 700 years, but 
embellished the city with many other public build- 
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ings, and gave the name of Hadrianopolis to a new 
uarte 


q r. , 

But, though Athens was outwardly as splendid 
as ever, she was inwardly decadent, being, in philo- 
sophy, letters, and art, a city living upon tradi- 
tions. Her first-rate statesmen and orators, poets 
and thinkers, did not outlive the nation’s om. 

‘ The self-esteem of the Hellenes, well-warranted in itself and 
fostered by the attitude of the Roman government... called 
into life among them a cultus of the past, which was compounded 
of a faithful ng to the memories of ter and happier 
times and a quaint reverting of matured civilisation to its in part 
very primitive beginnings e - The bane of Hellenic existence 
lay in the limitation of Its sphere; high ambition lacked a cor- 
responding aim, and therefore the low and degrading 
flourished luxuriantly (Mommsen, op. cit. i. 280, 283). 

The decay of Athens was due less to the exhaus- 
tion of her creative energy, with the substitution 
of imitative for original work, than to the simple 
fact that the thought and art of her citizens were 
no longer wedded to noble action and brave endur- 
ance. Full of æsthetes and dilettantes, loving the 
reputation more than the may of culture, letting 
a restless inquisitiveness and shallow scepticism take 
the place of high aspiration and moral enthusiasm, 
she me blind to the visions, and deaf to the 
voices, which redeem individual and collective life 
from vanity. 

The devouring appetite of the Athenians for 
news had long been one of their best-known traite. 


Agora inquiring if any newer thing is being told (wvrGardépever 
xara Thy à at 71 vewrepoy), the tragedy being that 
while they were talking, Philip was . Thucydides 38 


makes Oleon say to them : ‘So you are the best men to be im- 


paradox, and a of what is o è 
Above all to be able to speak himself. . In a word, you are 
to be akat ger toricians rather than deliberating 

am e ns er n 
State affairs.’ a 


Among the philosophers of St. Paul’s time the 
penchant for news took the form of an eagerness 
to hear the latest novelty in speculation or religion 
which any oreppoddyos (picker-up of scraps of infor- 
mation) might have to publish (Ac 17%), in order 
that they might exercise their nimble wits upon it, 
and most probably hold it up to ridicule. 

Though St. Paul spoke the language of Hellas, 
and acknowledged himself a debtor to the Hellenes 
(Ro 110, yet Athens does not seem to have 
exercised any fascination over him. She did not 
beckon him like Rome; he did not see her in his 
dreams, or pray. that he might be prospered to 
come to her; he never exclaimed, with a sense of 
destiny, ‘I must see Athens.’ That he ever visited 
her at all was „ result of an accident. 
He was hurried awa m Bercea before he had 
time to mature his plans of future action, and he 
merely waited at Athens for the arrival of his 
friends, Silas and Timothy (Ac 17%). To picture 
him wandering among temples and porticos, lost in 
admiration of works of genius, aad rhaps wit- 
nessing the performance of a play of Euripides,’ is 
to misunderstand him. He did not spend his 
leisure in Athens, any more than Luther in Rome, 
in appraising the masterpieces of plastic and dra- 
matic art. They were both ‘ provoked’* by what 
voy saw as they passed by. They were consumed 
with the prophetic zeal which seeks to replace a 
false or imperfect religion with a true and perfect 
one. St. Paul, indeed, knew the Hellenic world 
too well to imagine that, while the city was ‘full 
of idols’ (xareldwdov), its men of culture were given 
to idolatry. In their case the worship of the gods 
survived only in that cultus of physical beauty to 
which innumerable sculptured forms bore silent 


* wapofvvoua: is often used in the LXX to express a burn 
3 i prophetic) indignation against idolatry (Hos 88, 
ec 
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witness, while such spiritual faith as they still re- 
tained found expression rather in altars Arberg 
Gey; to the existence of which Pausanias (I. i. 4) 
and Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. vi. 2) testify (see 
UNKNOWN GoD). 

St. Paul’s address before the court or council of 
Areopagus (q.v.) isa noble attempt to find common 
ground with the Athenian philosophers, an ap- 
preciation of what was highest in their religion, 
an expression of sympathy with their sincere 
agnosticism, an ap to that groping, innate 
sense of spiritual realities, that universal instinct 
of monotheism, which lead to the true God who is 
near to all men, and who, though unseen, is no 
longer unknown. Renan suggests that St. Paul 
was ‘embarrassed’ by al] the wonders that met 
his eyes in Athens, as if Athene herself had per- 
haps cast her spell upon him and made him some- 
what doubtful of the Galilean; but there is no 
sort of foundation for such a fancy. It is certain, 
however, that the Apostle had a new experience 
of a different kind in Athens. Faced by an 
audience half-courteous and half-derisive, he was 
first ridiculed and then ignored, when he would 
have preferred to be contradicted and persecuted. 
Not driven from the city by hostile feeling, but 
quitting it of his own accord, too unimportant 
to be noticed, too harmless to be molested, he 
departed with a crushing sense of failure, and, 
epperently as a consequence, began his mission in 

orinth ‘in weakness and fear and much trem- 
bling’ (1 Co 2). It is possible that he felt he had 
made a mistake. All that he said to the philo- 
sophers of Athens was true, but ineffective. It 
did little or nothing to storm the enemy’s citadel. 
In a modern phrase, it was magnificent, but it 
was not war. Another power was needed to 
humiliate the wise, as well as to end the lon reign 
of the gods of Greece. It is significant in 
Corinth the Apostle determined —not, indeed, for 
the first time, but certainly with a new emphasis 
—not to know anything save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified (1 2), who was for both Jews 
and Hellenes the power of God and the wisdom of 
God (1%), 

The Athenian synagogue (Ac 17), in which St. 
Paul met some ‘devout persons ’—eseßópevo, Gen- 
tiles more or less influenced by Judaism—was pro- 
bably small, for the university city did not attract 
his compatriots like Corinth, the seat of commerce. 
His reasoning ‘in the Agora every day with those 
who met him’ naturally recalls those tic dis- 
putations in the same place, of which Grote gives 
a lively account in his History of Greece (London, 
1869, viii. 211 f.). That the address before the 
Council of the Areopagus was not entirely fruitless 
is proved by the conversion of a man holding so 
important an official position as Dionysius the 
Areopagite (g. v.). 


. J. Conybeare and J. S. Howson, Life 
St. Paul, new ed., London, 1877, i. 406 f.; W. 
ul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 
London, 1895, p. 287f.; A. C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, Edin- 
897, p. 257 f.; E. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
my moi . Bita, A, e k Athena Ghrinn 
188, and The Silver Age of the Greek World, dd. 1900; A. 
Holm, History of Greece, Eng. tr., London, 1894-08. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
ATONEMENT.—Although found only once in 
the NT (Ro 5") and there in the AV alone, this 
word has become the elect symbol in theological 
thought to indicate the doctrine in the A lic 
Church which placed the death of Christ in some 
form of causative connexion with the forgiveness 
of sins and with the restoration of men to favour 
and fellowship with God. The development of a 
doctrine of atonement in the NT is almost entirely 
the product of the experience and thought of the 
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Apostolic Church. It moved along two lines; 
these were neither divergent nor exactly parallel, 
nor is it probable that one was precisely supple- 
mentary to the other; they are best considered as 
converging towards an ultimate point of unity in 
which ward and manward aspects are merged. 
They have been contrasted as objective and sub- 
jective, juridical and ethical, substitutionary and 
mystical. They correspond also to two definitions 
of the word itself. Orginally and etymologically 
the word means ‘at-one-ment’; it is a synonym 
for ‘reconciliation’ as an accomplished fact. His- 
torically its e signifies ‘a satisfaction or 
reparation made’ by giving an equivalent for an 
injury, or by doing or suffering that which is 
55 in 555 * an offence or injury 
Imperial Dict., S. v.). ere its onym is 
‘expiation’ as a means to e Theo- 
logically it has been chiefly used in this latter 
sense, to indicate ‘the expiation made by the 
obedience and suffering death of Christ to mark 
the relation of God to sin in the processes of human 
redemption.’ A decided modern tendency is to 
return to the more original use of the word. It 
will probably be seen that both uses are required 
to state the ess of the apostolic doctrine. 

The literature preserved in the NT witnesses to 
the undoubted fact that the Apostolic Church had 
very early established a close connexion between 
the death of Jesus the Messiah and the redemp- 
tion of men from their sins. Within seven years 
of His death—or probably considerably less—a 
‘doctrine of the cross’ was freely and authorita- 
tively preached in the Christian community; it 
appears to have been 35 in general 
0 ter; it held a primary place in the apostolio 
preaching ; it was declared to be the fulfilment of 
the OT Scripture ; it was set forth as the essence 
of the vk and was definitely referred to the 
teaching of Jesus for its ultimate authority. This 
much seems to be implied in what is probably the 
earliest testimony, if re be had to the date of 
the writings in which it occurs, concerning the 
apostolic doctrine of the atonement. It is St. Paul's 
confident assertion, ‘I delivered unto you first of 
all that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the scriptures’ (1 Co 15°). 
This is undoubtedly typical of the teaching accepted 
by the primitive Church; whatever St. Paul's 
differences with other apostolic teachers on other 
matters may have been, agreement seems to be 
found here. The confidence of this common wit- 
nees so early in the Apostolic Church raises many 
5 questions, some of which must be con- 
sidered. To what extent can we find the more 
elaborate Pauline doctrine, which we shall find 
elsewhere in his writings, presented in such frag- 
ments of the teaching of the first Christians as we 
possess? How far is the apostolic interpretation 
of Christ’s death sustained by appeoa to the experi- 
ence and teaching of Jesus Himself? By what 
means had the swift transition been made by the 
apostolic teachers themselves from the state of 
mind concerning the death of Jesus which is e 
sented in the Synoptic Gospels to the beliefs 
exhibited in their 5 in the Acts? How 
was the unconcealed dismay of a bewildering dis- 
appointment changed into a glorying? It is clear 
from the contents of the Synoptic that, 
whatever the confusion and distress in the minds 
of His disciples which immediately followed the 
death of Christ, they were already in possession of 
memories of His teaching which lay comparatively 
dormant until they were awakened into vigorous 
activity by subsequent events and experiences; 
these, together with the facts of their Lord’s life 
and the incidents of His death, may be spoken 
of as the sources of the apostolic doctrine of the 


atonement, as to its substance. For the forms 
into which it was cast we must look to the religious 
conceptions—legal, sacrificial, ethical, and eschato- 
logi —which constituted their world of theologi- 

ideas, and the background against which was 
set the teaching of Jesus. 

I. SOURCES.—1. In the Bynoptie Gospels.—Briefly 
summarized these are: (1) The intense and con- 
sistent ethical interpretation that Jesus gave to 
the Kingdom He came to establish, and to the 
conception of the salvation He taught and pro- 
mised as the sign of its establishment in the indi- 
vidual soul and in the social order. It was no 
mere change of status; it was a becoming in 
ethical and spiritual character sons of God in like- 
ness and obedience ; it was actual release from the 
selfishness of the unfilial and unbrotherly life, and 
access into living communion in holy love with His 
God and Father. 

(2) The Baptism and the Temptation of Jesus, 
which initiated Him into the course of His public 
ministry, were events associated in the minds of 
those who preserved the Synoptic tradition with 
the voice from heaven, ‘Thou art my beloved Son ; 
in thee I am well pleased’ (Lk 32]. Apparently 
the consciousness of Jesus as He ized His 
vocation, judging from what He afterwards taught 
His disciples of its inner meaning, was aware of 
this combination of Ps 2’ with Is 42.— the Son of 
God as King, and the suffering Servant of the Lord. 
The inference Denney draws, though obviously 
open to keen criticism from the eschatological 
school, has a suggestive value: the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus from the beginning was one 
with the consciousness of the suffering Servant ; 
He combined kingship and service in suffering from 
the first. This finds support in the accounts of 
the Temptation, which was supremely a tempta- 
tion to avoid suffering by choosing the easy way. 

(3) All the os di assure us that, when Jesus 
received the first full recognition of Messiahship 
from His disciples, He instantly met it by the open 
confession that His suffering and death were a 
necessity. ‘The Son of Man must (det) suffer— 


must en to Jerusalem and be killed’ (Mk 8%, 
Mt 16%, 


9%). Henceforth His constant subject 
of instruction was concerning His death, which, 
when ‘the Son of Man was risen from the dead,’ 
His voit were to interpret. The necessity 
associated with His death was not merely the 
inevitable sequence of His loyalty to His ideal of 
righteousness in face of the opposition of His 
enemies. It was that, but it was more. In the 
career of one such as Jesus the violent and unjust 
death to which He was moving could not be separ- 
ated in thought from the Father’s will to which 
He was so exquisitely sensitive, and which He 
came perfectly to fulfil. What was in His Father's 
will was appointed and could not be the mere 
drift of circumstances into which He was cast and 
from which the Divine p se was absent. The 
necessity was inward, and identical with the will 
of God as expressed in Scripture ; to His disciples 
it was incomprehensible. 

(4) Jesus described His death as for others and 
as voluntarily endured. Definite terms are selected 
in which the meaning more than the fact of the 
death is set forth. The Son of Man came . to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom (AUrpop) for 
many (Mk 10“). Whether we approach the mean- 
ing of this term (see RANSOM) from Christ’s con- 
ception of His life-work as a whole, or by closer 
1 or historical study of the word itself, it 
is clear that the giving of His life was to Jesus 
much more than the normal experience of dying ; 
it was a eyin which was to issue in largeness and 
freedom of life for mankind—it was probably even 

* Death of Christ, 14 f. 
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more than ‘on behalf of,’ ‘in the service of’; it 
was ‘instead of (dri) men. From what He is to 
release them, however, is not definitely stated. 
The objection often made that the term is an 
indication of Pauline influence on Mark is part of 
the general problem of Paulinism in the Gospels, 
too for discussion here. The saying is in 
ect harmony with its setting. 

(5) The other selected term is connected with 
the critically difficult sapere recording the in- 
stitution of the Supper. ‘This is my blood of the 
covenant [possibly the ‘new’ covenant] which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins’ (Mt 26%). 
Here the purpose or ground of the death of Jesus 
is set forth. It is only just to say that Matthew 
alone makes the reference to ‘remission of sins.’ 
The earliest account of the Supper—St. Paul’s 
(1 Co 11%-%)—omits this reference; he is followed 
by Mark and Luke. Questions also turn on the 
sacrificial significance of ‘blood of the covenant.’ 
The reference is obviously to the solemn ratifica- 
tion by blood-sprinkling of the covenant of Sinai 
Ex 24°), Whether this was strictly sacrificial 

lood with expiatory value is debated. Robertson 
Smith * and Driver t may both be quoted in favour 
of the view that ‘sacrificial blood was universally 
associated with propitialory power.“ t Whilst too 
much should not be built upon a single authority 
for the precise word of Jesus, the criticism does 
not touch the value of the citation as an index to 
the mind of the Apostolic Church. 

(6) The awful isolation of the of Jesus on 
the cross, ‘My God, my God, wh thou for- 
saken me?’ ( 15*) cannot i be separated 
in the experience of the sinless Son of God from 
some mysterious connexion with the sin He clearly 
came to deal with by His death. It is at least 
capable of the suggestion that for a time His con- 
sclousness had lost the sense of God’s presence, 
whose unbroken continuity had hitherto bean the 
ethical and spiritual certainty of His spirit. 

To complete the material provided for the a 
tolic doctrine in the Synoptics there should be 
added to sl ag already mentioned the minute- 
ness and wealth of detail—quite without parallel 
in the presentation of other important features of 
His life—with which the death of Jesus is recorded, 
and also the extent to which the writers insist 
upon the event asa fulfilment of the OT Scriptures. 

e have, therefore, in the Synoptics, whatever 
view may be taken of the 5 largely held, 
that they were the issue of ‘ the productive activity’ 
of the early Church under the stimulating influence 
of redemptive experiences attributed to the death 
of Christ, at least the starting-point of the ethical 
and juridical views of the atonement subsequent] 
developed in the primitive community ; they lac 
doctrinal definiteness, and distinctly favour the 
ethical more than the legal view of the process 
of 1 they are also accompanied by evi- 
dences that the disciples listened unintelligently 
or with reluctant acquiescence to the words of 
Jesus concerning His death. This last feature 
indicates the dependence of the apostolic doctrine 
upon another source. 

2. The apostolic ence.— The doctrine of 
atonement arose out of the Christian experience ; 
it was the issue of a new religious feeling rather 
than a condition of faith. The springs of this new 
spiritual emotion must be sought, if the doctrine 
which is its result in the A ic Church is to 
be rightly appreciated. In this way also we shall 

rovide a statement of the transition from the 
esolation wrought by the death of Jesus in the 
hopes of His followers to the triumphant temper 
* Rel. Sem.3, London, 1804, p. 819 f. 
on,’ a 182. 


t HDB, art. ‘ tiati 
? Denney, Death of Christ, 53. 
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and 5 joy of the primitive faith and 
preaching. The elements of this experience are: 

(1) The Rerurrection.— This is the starting - point 
of the new experience: the ultimate root of the 
apostolic doctrine of atonement was the presence 
of the Risen Christ in the consciousness of the 
primitive Christian community; for it was the 
secret of the restoration and enrichment of per- 
sonal faith, the re-creation of the corporate con- 
fidence of the community, which ‘ was tten 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection ot 
Jesus Christ from the dead’ (1 P 15). It was 
also the revealing light that brought meaning into 
the mystery of His death. Now and for always 
these two—death and resurrection—stood together. 
When the apostles stated the one, they implied 
the other; the Resurrection was the great theme 
of the a lic preaching because it 5 
the significance of the Death. Both were closely 
and instinctively connected with the forgiveness 
of sins: ‘The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom slew, hanging him upon a tree. Him 
did exalt with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and 
remission of sins’ (Ac 5). The redeeming virtue 
issues from the Death and Resurrection as from a 
common source, though the cross ultimately be- 
came its chosen symbol. inning to the 
Scriptures to discover whether death had a place 
in the prophetic presentation of the Messiah, the 
disciples were surprised into the apprehension of 
the meaning of the words of Jesus spoken whilst 
He was yet with them; they thus came to see 
that the Death was only the shadow side of an 
5 by which He passed to the exaltation 

authority of His redeeming work ; the catas- 
trophe was seen to have a in the moral 
a er of co 5 sana = 55 cross WAS 

ansfigured into the glory of the Divine purpose 
ofredemption. This experience was followed by— 

(2) The Great Commassion.—The terms of this 
are influential for discerning the a lic doctrine. 
As they appear in Mt. (28'*-) and in Mk. (16%) 
associated with baptism, which in the primitive 
Church was always connected with remission of 
sins, they are suggestive, but not free from criti- 
cal difficulties. they appear in Lk. (24), 
from an excellent source, they have their chief 
significance ; they are there bound up with ‘my 
words which I spake unto you while I was yet 
with you’; with the fulfilling of the Scriptures 
concerning the necessity that ‘the Christ should 
suffer and rise again from the dead the third day: 
and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name’; and ially with 
the opening of the minds of those who were to be 
‘ witnesses of these things’ that they might under- 
stand them. The historicity of this as conveying 
the experience and convictions of the Apostolic 
Church is strong, and it affords exactly the link 
needed to unite what we find in the Synoptics 
with what appears as preaching and teaching in 
the primitive society. The illumination of the 
apostolic mind for its construction of a doctrine of 
atonement resulting from the Resurrection and the 
Great Commission was perfected by the expen- 
ences of — 

(3) Pentecost.—The coming to abide with them 
of the Holy Spirit, ‘the promise of the Father 
(Ac 14), ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ was for the Apostolic 
Church the ultimate certainty of guidance into 
all the truth, and the supreme authority for its 
adequate utterance. The work of the Spirit as 
Jesus had defined it was: ‘He shall take of mine 
and shall declare it unto you’ (Jn 16%). To the 
fullness of His ministry the Apostolic Church 
owed the interpretation of the cross, the inspira- 
tion of its preaching, the construction of its doc- 
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trine, and especially the moral and spiritual results 
in the life of the individual and of the community 
which were the living verification of its power, 
and also the justification of the moral grounds on 
which the declaration and experience of remission 
of sins were based. The meaning of the words of 
Jesus is understood through the worksof His Spirit; 
the significance of His death can be apprehended 
only in the light of the experience it creates. 
Only so can an aA soteriology be reached. 
From first to last the apostolic doctrine of the 
atonement is the effort to interpret this experience 
in the relations in which it was conceived to stand 
to the Christian conceptions of God and man. 

II. THE DOCTRINE PREACHED.—1. In the Acts 
of the Apostas Iae early chapters of the Acts 
contain the one partuiclar account of the earliest 
form the doctrine of atonement took in the Apos- 
tolic Church ; for it is generally admitted that 
some source of considerable value underlies the 
speeches of Peter. Both their christology and 
soteriology are primitive in ty pe—it is surely not the 
doctrine of the 2nd century. In this account the 
sufferings and death of Jesus the Messiah have a 
fundamental place. The cross is now more than 
a scandal; the ‘word of the cross’ is more than 
an apologetic device for getting over the difficul- 
ties of accepting a crucified Messiah. Although 
the at feature of the apostolic preaching is 
not the explanation of the death of Christ in re- 
lation to the remission of sins, but its power in 
spiritual renewal, it contains much which enables 
us to perceive how the primitive community was 
taught to regard it. Summarized, this 1s—(1) 
The death of Christ was a Divine necessity, ap 
pointed by God’s counsel and foreknowledge. It 
was a crime whose issue God thwarted for His 
redeeming (Ac 2% 3ʃ8).— (2) Jesus as the 
Messiah is identified with the suffering Servant of 
the Lord (47 88 This conception, abhorrent 
to the Jewish mind and a sufficient ground for 
rejecting the Messianic claims of Jesus, is the 
assertion of the vicarious principle of the righteous 
one suffering for the unrighteous many and also 
the sign of a Divine fellowship.—(3) The great 
gift of the gospel—remission of sins—is set in 

irect relation to the crucified Jesus (2% 3! 5%! 
108). The prominence given to this in every 
sermon suggests that this connexion cannot be 
considered accidental.—(4) Reference to the fre- 
qorni observance of the Lord's Supper (2%). 

en it is remembered that nothing in the Apos- 
tolic Church is more primitive than the sacra- 
ments, and that both of them bear implications 
of Christ’s relation to the remission of sins, this 
reference is significant.—(5) Christ’s death is not 
distinctly represented as the ground of forgiveness, 
by setting forth the Messiah's death as a satisfac- 
tion for sin or as a substitute for sin’s penalty. It 
is set forth as a motive to repentance and a means 
of turning men away from sin, but ite saving 
value is not more closely defined. It is certain 
however, that the early Apostolic Church attached 
@ saving significance to the death of Christ. 

2. In 1 Peter.—It is usual to associate with the 
indications of the doctrine in the early chapters of 
Acts the constructive tendencies found in 1 Peter. 
The Epistle of James is too uncertain in its date 
and authority, and its aim is too purely practical 
to warrant appeal to it on the apostolic doctrine 
of atonement. Indeed, 1 Peter is far from being 
free from difficulty when used for this purpose. 
The signs of Pauline influence are too strong for 
its use as a source of primitive Christian ideas with- 
out some hesitation. Still, the fact that St. Paul 
and St. Peter are represented as in harmony on the 
significance of the redemptive work of Christ, when 
they are speed at variance in other important 
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factors of the primitive faith, is not without its 
value ; it 5 also that their similarities may 
be accounted for by their common loyalty to the 
accepted Christian tradition. Taken as it stands, 
St. Peter's contribution may be epitomized thus: (I) 
Whilst the suffering death of Christ holds, as else- 
where in apostolic writings, the central place, its 
strongest appeal is made in regard to the moral 
quality of the sufferings. The patience and inno- 
cence of the Sufferer for righteousness’ sake control 
its theological presentation. The exhortation to 
suffer with Christ by expressing His spirit in the 
life of discipleship obviously emphasizes the ethical 
appeal of His example, but this is based upon a 
due appreciation of His sufferings on our behalf. 
Quite a procession of theological ideas thus emerges. 
—(2) The covenant idea with its sacrificial implica- 
tion in ‘sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ is 
present (1*), possibly reminiscent of the words at 
the supper 12) Ransomed ‘ with precious blood, 
as of a b without blemish and without spot, 
even the blood of Christ’ (12°), combines the idea of 
the sacrificial lamb with possibly an echo of the 
‘ransom’ of Mk 10“.—(4) The close connexion of 
Christ who ‘suffered for you, leaving you an 
example, that ye should follow his steps,’ and its 
ethical appeal, with the clear interpretation of the 
Passion as a sin-bearing, ‘who his own self bare 
our sins in his body upon the tree’ (2%), and its 
profound moral issues, ‘that we having died unto 
sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose 
stripes ye were healed’—shows how intimately 
what are termed the objective and subjective con- 
ceptions of the atonement are associated in the 
writer's thought; the end is moral and dominates 
the means, but the means are clearly substitution- 
ary, to the extent that the obligations to righteous- 
ness involved in ‘our sins’ are assumed by the 
sinless Lamb of God.—(5) The writer once again 
lides with simple ease and familiarity from the 
orce of the example of Christ to the abiding fact 
of His sin-bearing (318) ‘Because Christ also 
suffered for sins once (drat, once for all’), the 
righteous for (bre) the unrighteous, that He might 
bring us to God.’ Access to God is regarded as a 
high privilege obtained by a great self-surrender 
and not as a native right to be taken for ted. 
Of course these ideas, which the writer of 1 Peter 
discusses in this apparently incidental way, are 
closely akin to those of the righteousness by faith 
and ethical obedience ‘in Christ’ which St. Paul 
discusses so fully and of set purpose in Ro 3 and 6 
respectively, and this may suggest his influence. 
If so, then the evidence of 1 Peter will fall into the 
later Pauline period of apostolic doctrine, which 
we shall now consider at length; but that would 
not depreciate its value as a witness to the faith of 
the Apostolic Church in its wider range. 

III. THE DOCTRINE DEVELOPED.—1. The 
Pauline type.—It will be obvious to any reader of 
the literature of the Apostolic Church that its 
doctrine of atonement was the subject of consider- 
able development in form. In tracing this the 
Pauline writings must be our main source. Of all 
NT writers, St. Paul goes into the greatest detail 
and has most deliberately and continually reflected 
upon this subject. Indeed, the abundance of the 
material he provides is embarrassing to any one 
seeking a unified doctrine. In St. Paul we find for 
the first time a philosophy of the death of Christ 
in relation to the forgiveness of sins, which is ulti- 
mately based upon an analysis of the Divine 
attributes and their place in the interpretation of 
the doctrine of the cross. At the same time the 
emphasis he lays upon this is regarded by him as 
in accordance with the belief and teaching of the 
primitive community ; it is the centre of his gospel 
and theirs. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
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we are as likely to learn from him as from any 
other source what was the inner meaning of the 
rimitive Christian belief. He declared that what 
e preached concerning the dying of Christ for our 
sins according to the Scriptures he received (1 Co 
15°). Whilst it is ible that this statement finds 
a fuller definition in his further assertion, ‘ Neither 
did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but 
it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ’ 
(Gal 133), it seems clear that St. Paul's doctrine 
rested upon the common apostolic data given i ay) 
the words of Jesus respecting the necessity of Hi 
death on man’s behalf 5 (2) the very early Christian 
idea that it was included in the Divine purpose ; (3) 
the conception of the vicarious sufferings of the 
righteous and their merit founded on Is 53 which 
had been elaborated in later Jewish thought.* 
Although it seems clear that this late Jewish doc- 
trine was a source of St. Paul’s theory, it under- 
went partial transformation at his hands; it was 
ethicized ; moreover, it was pony the vicarious 
idea, as it was associated wit 
than with the priestly or legal concep ione, that he 
appropriated ; it was not the literal legal substitu- 
tion and transfer, but the vicariousness of a real 
experience in which the righteous bear upon their 
hearts the woes and sins of the sinful. t 
05 St. Paul's early preaching.—The earliest 
indication of St. Paul’s view of atonement would 
naturally be sought in his preaching during the 
fifteen or more years before he wrote the letters in 
which he sets forth more deliberately and with ob- 
vious carefulness his matured doctrinal judgments. 
The author of the Acta gives little light on St. 
Paul’s method of setting out his interpretation of 
the death of Christ in his discourses; how he was 
accustomed to place it in relation to forgiveness of 
sin in his earliest preaching does not definitely 
appear The discourse at Antioch in Pisidia may 
illustrate the character of his reference to it: 
‘through this man is preached unto yon forgive- 
ness of sins’ (Ac 13%); but nothing is defined more 
closely. To the Ephesian elders at Miletus he 
9 about the Church of God, which he pur- 
chased with his own blood (20%). St. Paul himself 
gives us the only valuable account of his preaching. 
ts dominant topic was the crucifixion — the 
preaching of the cross (1 Co 16); ‘I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’ (2). No explanation is given. 
But the fact that he made the cross supreme when 
VV antagonism and provocat- 
ive by those he sought to win—a scandal to Jews 
and foolishness to the Gentiles—implies that it was 
associated with an interpretation that made it 
something different from a martyrdom. Such a 
om neither Jew nor Greek would have 
regarded with the scorn they exhibited for the 
interpretation St. Paul gave them in order to meet 
their challenge for explanation. 
(2) The Pauline Episties.—Onthe whole, St. Paul's 
pe acung carries us no further towards a know- 
edge of any reasoned doctrine of atonement than 
the position reached in the preaching of his fellow- 
apostles—that ‘Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.’ Of course this is in itself a vast 
doctrinal implication. Still, for the structure of 
the Pauline doctrine we are shut up to his teach- 
ing in his Epistles. In his earliest writings— 
the Thessalonian Epistles—we practically get no 
turther towards his doctrine than in his p ing, 
except perhaps that the idea emerges that in some 
way Christ identifies Himself with our evil that 
He may identify us with Himself in His own good 
(1 Th 5%). e meet the organized body of his 
* Cf. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 59 


122. 
t Cf. G. A. Smith, Mod. Orit. and Preaching of OT, London, 
1901, p. 120 fl. 
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doctrine in the well-authenticated group of his 
writings to the Galatians, Romans, and Corinth. 
ians, with a supplementary view in the Imprison. 
ment Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
We may differentiate this teaching, but it has 
throughout most important underlying principles 
in common. It falls conveniently into five divisions 
—Atonement and Law ; Atonement and Righteous- 
ness; Atonement and Personality; Atonement 
and Newness of Life; Atonement and the Universe. 
In briefly reviewing these, it should be remembered 
that according to St. Paul the love of God is the 
first and last motive of redemption, and that none 
of the atoning processes is separable from the full 
activities of the Divine Personality. 

(a) Atonement and Law.—This is the form in 
which St. Paul construes his doctrine in the Galatian 
pene which deals more exclusively than any 
other NT document with the significance of the 
death of Christ. ‘Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, having become a curse for (irép) 
us; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth upon a tree’ (Gal 3). The conception 
here is distinctly juridical ; whether it is — 
will depend upon the definition of f 
punishment implies guilt, the sufferings of Christ 
were not strictly penal, for He is always set forth 
as guiltless; moreover, guilt cannot be transferred 
as guilt. His sufferings did, in St. Paul's judgment, 
serve the end of i ent ; they were representa- 
tively penal ; Christ took the place of the guilty 
as far as it involved penal consequences ; for special 
emphasis is laid upon the instrument of death—the 
cross—and upon its curse, though there seems 
nothing to justify the attributing to Christ of the 
position suggested by the allusion to Dt 21% of one 
‘accursed of God’ which has at times been pressed 
by 5 That He endured the consequences 
of such a position and in this sense was ‘ made a 
curse on our behalf’ is the Apostle’s application of 
it. This endurance is re ed as the recognition 
of the just requirement of the law of God—not the 
ceremonial law alone, but also the moral demands 
arising out of God's holy and righteous nature, 
and especially those which empirically St. Paul 
had put to the test in vain in his seeking after 
personal righteousness. St. Paul does not deny 
the authority of this law; he asserts it, but the 
fact that it was added to the promise for ‘ the sake 
reassign Peli aes e AT ne a pr ap 
it brought a curse: ‘ Cursed is every one which con- 
tinueth not in all things that are written in the 
book of the law, to do them (3°). With this curse 
in its consequences Christ identifies Himself, as in 
the Apostle’s thought He had identified Himself 
with mankind in being ‘born of a woman, born 
under the law’ (4$). By thus making Himself 
absolutely one with those under ban, absorbing 
into Himself all that it meant, He removed the 
obstacle to forgiveness in the righteous attitade of 
God towards sin which could not be overcome until 
sin had been virtually punished. It was thus that 
the way was opened for man to identify himself by 

rsonal faith and living experience with Christs 
Jeath, so that St. Paul was justified in saying: 
‘For I through the law died unto the law, that I 
might live unto God. I have been crucified with 
Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me (21). ; 

This conception of St. Paul’s adds the ethical 
idea of atonement to the juridical, which other 

es reiterate (5% %. It is, however, essenti- 
ally Pauline to regard the ethical as _depending 
for ite ibility and efficacy in ex nce upon 
the juridical ; otherwise ‘Christ died for nought. 
re mon 5 His ape so that He ma 
justly forgive; the operation of grace is connec 
with the assertion BF astica But ultimately St. 
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Paul’s conception dient | transcends these contrasts ; 
for it is God Himself who in His love provides 
the way to be both just and gracious; He, not 
another, provides the satisfaction. In the last 
analysis is presented as removing His own 
obstacles to forgiveness ; the death in which His 
righteous law is exhibited is the provision of His 
antecedent love; the commending of His love is 
the prior purpose 7 ee Christ aaa made a 
curse on our behalf.’* nsequently the whole 
Christian life is resolved into a response to God’s 
love exhibited in the death of His Son; it does 
away with the hindrance to forgiveness in God’s 
law, and at the same time inspires the faith which 
conducts into ethical conformity to Christ in man’s 
experience. 

(5) Atonement and Righteousness.—This is dealt 
with exhaustively in the Epistle to the Romans; 
the great question the Epistle discusses is—How 
shall a sinful man be righteous with God? and the 
answer is—By receiving ‘a righteousness of God’ 
which is ‘revealed from faith to faith.’ In the 
interpretation of this answer we reach the heart 
of the apostolic doctrine, and upon it the great 
bulk of later historical discussions has turned. 
For more than the briefest hints here given of the 
points of exegesis involved, reference should be 
made to commentaries on the Epistle. St. Paul 
distinctly states the two sides of the meaning 
of atonement referred to in the beginning of this 
article. But his interest is primarily absorbed 
by the efficient cause of at-one-ment as the ideal 
end, viz. the atonement, the Divine provision of 
the satisfaction which the Divine righteousness 
requires to be exhibited in order that forgiveness 
of sins may be bestowed and a restoration of 
fellowship between God and man achieved. To 
this he devotes his utmost strength; he regards 
it as primary in the order of thought as well as in 
the redemptive process. Still he is nobly loyal to 
both conceptions, if, indeed, they were for him 
really two; for he thinks of the unity of the pro- 
cess with the end as exhibiting the perfeotness of 
the Divine purpose of This point will be 
discussed later. Meanwhile it must be pointed out 
that the strong divergencies revealed in the inter- 
pretation of the apostolic doctrine have e 
resulted from re ing one or other of these 
phases of the Pauline doctrine as in itself adequate 
to explain the whole. Ethical theories have sought 
to ignore the juridical means; juridical theories 
have often stopped short of the ethical end. The 
Pauline doctrine does neither. Both are met in 
the conception, essential to his doctrine, of the 
ideal and ac identification of Christ with man 
in his sin, and of man with Christ in newness of 
life; and also in the identification of both with 
God in His unchanging righteousness and in His 
eternal love; for St. Paul with ceaseless loyalty 
carries all the processes of redemption in time up 
to the initiative and executive of the Divine pur- 


Righteousness is the starting-point of his discus- 
sion ; it is seen in ‘the wrath of God revealed from 
against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ei God a never be = 
peace with sin. w brings no righteousness ; ‘ by 
the law is the knowledge of gal (3%). All have 
sinned ; not one is righteous; the necessity for a 
55 a from the law is obvious. 
The provision of this, ‘even the righteousness of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all them 
that believe’ (33), is the Divine atonement. This 
implies, of course, in its completion a great moral 
and spiritual change in the nature and character 
of those who have received the atonement’; that 


heaven 
ness of men’ (Ro 115). 


* Of. P. Wernle, Anfänge unserer ion, Tubingen, 1901 
p. 146; Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 67. : i 
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end does not yet receive St. Paul’s attention ; his 
mind is preoccupied with the means. He is not even 
at present intent on demonstrating the necessity 
of this ethical transformation ; he is in subjection 
to the arresting fact that all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men was exposed to the Divine 
wrath, and is constrained to show how the wrath 
was withheld. This was not primarily to be sone 
in the measure in which men might be arrested by 
the fact and cease to sin; they must and would do 
that in proportion as they received the atonement. 
But for the time being St. Paul is confining hi 
thought entirely to the ‘ objective’ work of Christ 
in the atonement, whereby was provided and set 
forth the means by which the ‘subjective’ work of 
Christ in personal union with the believing soul 
might be possible ; indeed, in some respects it had 
been actual also in the past, for sins had already 
been remitted by God. ‘Being justified freely by 
his grace 5 redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom set forth to be a propitiation, 
5 by his blood, to show his righteous- 
ness, use of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the 
showing, I say, of his righteousness at this present 
season: that he re himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus’ (3**-). 
Thus St. Paul conceived the method of deliver- 
ance from the wrath of God which was inevitable in 
the proseare of unrighteousness; it is an objective 
work and is in response to faith, however full of 
personal renewal in righteousness its ethical impli- 
cations may eventually become ; for the destruction 
of sin and the gift of life are regarded as depending 
upon a free bestowal on sinners of a righteousness 
of God. The interpretation of this crucial passage 
and its context depends upon the meaning assigned 
to the terms ‘righteousness of God’ and propitia- 
tion.’ The idea expressed in the former term 
occupies the central place in St. Paul’s conception 
of atonement. Righteousness was his passion ; its 
quest the summum bonum of his life; ‘he had 
sought it long in vain, and when at length he found 
it he gave to it a name expressive of its infinite 
worth to his heart: the righteousness of God. 
To this title—‘ a righteousness of God —he firmly 
adheres; it is distinctive; to him it is something 
belonging to the Christian man, yet it is not his 
rsonal righteousness of character; he receives it. 
t also belongs to God, but it is not His personal 
righteousness which is imparted to the believer. 
St. Paul’s conception of it does not occur in the 
Gospels, where the term stands for the righteous- 
ness of which God is the centre, which is His 
essential attribute. The nearest approach to the 
Pauline sense in the teaching of Jesus is the 
of God in the free pardon of sin. In St. faul, 
righteousness is a ‘gift’ from God to him who 
ieves in Christ. He is dealt with as righteous. 
To regard the righteousness of God as essentiall 
self-imparting, taking hold of human lives an 
filling them with its Divine energies, without any 
reference to the problem sin created, is not 
Pauline. To St. Paul, as well as to all NT teaching, 
God’s righteousness was the affluent, overflowing 
source of all the ess in the world, but he felt 
that sin made a difference to God; it was sin against 
His righteousness ; and His righteousness had to 


be vindicated inst it ; it could not ignore it. 
Any view which failed to appreciate this problem 
would miss the characteristic solution that St. Paul 


e in the propitiation' in the 

blood of Christ, whom God had set forth to show 

his righteousness in ing over sins done afore- 

time.’ Ritschl's view, that always in St. Paul the 

righteousness of God means the mode of procedure 

which is consistent with God’s having the salva- 
* Bruce, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, 146. 
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tion of believers as His end,* overlooks the emphatic 
contention of the Apostle, that it is the ungodly to 
whom God is gracious rather than the faithful 
within the covenant privilege; this latter is the 
class referred to in the Psalms and Second Isaiah, 
to whom God exhibited His righteousness in pres- 
ence of the wrongs done them by their enemies. 
Ritschl's . is an attractive presentation of 
the meaning of the term in other relations, but it 
is irrelevant to St. Paul's distinctive meaning. The 
suggestive view of the term expounded by eo 
in Der Tod Christi, that the righteousness of 
means simply His moral activity in harmony with 
His true character, the norm of which is that He 
should institute and maintain fellowship with men ; 
that if He did not do so He would not be righteous 
and would fail to act in His proper character, leaves 
unanswered in any distinctive Pauline fashion the 
question what means God takes to secure fellowship 
with sinful men so that He may act towards the 
ungodly in a way which does justice to Himself. 
St. Paul does not leave the presentation of Christ 
as a means by which this fellowship may be 
instituted, without a much closer definition; he 
clearly relates it to the vicarious principle lying for 
him in his elect word ‘ propitiation,’ whether it be 
taken as a strictly sacrificial term or not (see, in 
addition, art. PROPITIATION). 

Denney, who discusses these views at length,t 
maintains that the righteousness of God has not 
the same meaning throughout this passage (3) ; 
it has ‘in one pisce— say in v. the half-technical 
sense which belongs to it as a summary of St. 
Paul's gospel; and in another —say in v.“ — the 

and more general sense which might belong 
to it elsewhere in Scripture as a synonym for God's 
character, or at least for one of His essential at- 
tributes.’ But these two views are not unrelated; 
they cannot be discussed apart; we see them har- 
monized as oomp emon in the true meaning of 
‘propitiation.’ Christ is set forth by God as a 
propitiation to exhibit their unity and consistency 
with each other. When the Pauline view of ‘ pro- 
pitiation,’ as ‘relative to some problem created by 
sin for a God who would justify sinners,’ is accepted 
in a substitutionary sense and the argument of the 
passage reaches its climax, the two senses of the 
righteousness of God in it ‘ have sifted themselves 
out, so to speak, and stand distinctly side by side.’ t 
God is the Just in His own character; and at the 
same time, in providing a righteousness of God 
through faith, which stands to the good of the 
believing sinner, He is the Justifier. That both 
these meanings are present in atonement and are 
there harmonized with one another, is what St. 
Paul seeks to bring out. 

St. Paul would show God righteous in His 
forbearance in ‘the passing over of sins done 
aforetime.’ But, as he defines the effects of the 

ropitiation, he leaves the wrath of God in the 
ground ; the forbearance of God becomes the 
centre of his thought; that is a gracious fact and 
must be accounted for. Why has God never dealt 
with sinful men according to their sins? He has 
always been slow to anger and of great kindness, a 
gracious God and merciful ; sins done aforetime were 
passed over. Does the doing of this impugn His 
righteousness? St. Paul finds his apology for, and 
explanation of, the universal graciousness of God in 
the 0 which He has set forth in Christ 
by His blood. God cannot be charged with moral 
indifference because He has always been God, the 
Saviour. Sin has never been a trivial matter; any 
omission to mark it by inflicting its full penal con- 
sequences has been due to forbearance, which now 
in the propitiation justifies itself to His righteous- 


ad AN by ty und Versöhnung, il. 117. 
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ness. If, apart from this, God had invested with 
1 those whose sin deserved the manifesta- 
tion of His wrath, He would, St. Paul thinks, have 
suppressed His righteousness. To show the Justi- 
fier, whether ‘in respect of sins done aforetime’ or 
‘at this present season,’ to be Himself just, St. Paul 
holds the ene forth of His righteousness by the 
pitiation in the blood of Christ to be n : 
t's death, therefore, was something more than 
a great ethical appeal of the love of God in suffer- 
ing for sin to the heart and conscience of men ; it 
had been rendered n by the remission of 
sins in ages before the Advent, as well as to justify 
the readiness and desire of God to remit the sins of 
any man who ‘at this present season’ ‘hath faith 
in Jesus.’ 

This exaltation of the forbearance of God as the 
ultimate explanation of the propitiation is intended 
to make known the ultimate fact that the wrath of 
God against sin lies within the supreme constraint 
of the love of God—‘ His own love’ which He com- 
mendeth toward usin that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us (5ù£-). Christ was set forth by God 

i ; His love provided the propitiation ; there 
was no constraint upon Christ. He gave Himself up 
for us; there was no conflict between the Divine 
wrath and the Divine love ; they were reconciled in 
God, and their reconciliation set forth in the pro- 
pitiation in the blood of Christ. The wrath is the 
expression and minister of the love; mere self-con- 
sideration is unknown in the Divine activity. More- 
over, where the love has prevailed, the wrath fails, 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us; much 
more then being now justified in his blood shall we 
be saved through him from the wrath. For if while 
we were enemies we were reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son, much more being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life’ (6%). The achieve- 
ment of redemption in its ethical value p 
from the death of Christ as the supreme demonstra- 
tion of the Divine love, by evoking in sinful souls 
the response of a nal surrender to the newness 
of life to which it constrains. This may introduce 
the classical passage in St. Paul’s writings on the 
doctrine of atonement. ‘All things are of God, 
who reconciled us to himself through Jesus Christ, 
and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation ; to 
wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not reckoning unto them their tres- 
passes, and having committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. e are ambassadors therefore on 
behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by 
us; we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye 
reconciled to God. Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf, that we 85 become the 
righteousness of God in him’ (2 5), The 
Pauline doctrine receives its most satisfying and 
probably its most permanent interpretation in the 
restoration of acceptable personal relations between 
God and man, and the perfecting of these in a 
fellowship of holy love. 

(c) Atonement and Personality.—Love, the perfect 
expression of the Divine Personality, constrained 
God to 1 Himself in Christ with us, and con- 
strains us to identify ourselves in Christ with God. 
Personality finds its 5 in fellowship; self- 
identification with others is the ultimate of fellow- 
ship. Identification is the principle on which an 
5 of reconciliation most easily proceeds 
(see RECONCILIATION). Love is essenti self-im- 
partation. Reconciliation is an exchange, e giving 
and receiving of love; ‘at-one-ment’ is its issue. 
This is based in the Pauline thought upon the Divine 
initiative. God ‘made him who knew no sin to be 
sin on our behalf,’ that there might be identification 
of righteousness as well as of love in the reconcilia- 
tion, ‘that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him,’ ‘net reckoning unto men their tres- 
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asses. These words suggest the idea of such an 
identification of men ‘in Christ’ that there is on 
God's part a general justification of mankind in the 
form of a non-imputation of sins, on the purely 
objective ground of God’s satisfaction by self-giving 
in Him who knowing no sin was made sin on our 
behalf. Individual identification of man will follow, 
as, in response to God’s entreating, each man is 
reconciled to God. ‘For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge, that one died 
for all, therefore all died ; and he died for all, that 
they which live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but to him who for their sakes died and rose 
again’ (2 Co 5). As the race died in Christ, His 
death is a true crisis in every man’s history ; there 
is a new creation, which includes both a new status 
and a new creature. That all died in Christ is 
neither wholly subjective nor voy objective. 
St. Paul’s full doctrine requires both ; their death is 
died by Him, and His death is died by them. Butin 
the order of thought He must first die their death, 
that they may die His. We never read that God 
has been reconciled ; He reconciled Himself to the 
world in Christ, but men are reconciled or ‘receive 
the reconciliation.’ St. Paul’s judgment is that the 
atonement is a finished work, but that the ‘ at-one- 
ment’ is progressive ; reconciliation is first a work 
wrought on men’s behalf before it is wrought within 
their hearts ; it is a work outside of men, that it 
may be a work within them ; there is objective 
basis for the subjective experience. 

Some interpreters, e.g. Deuney,* would limit the 
reconciliation to what God in Christ has done out- 
side of us; others, 6.9. Kaftan,t hold that nothing 
is to be called reconciliation unless men are actually 
reconciled. St. Paul's doctrine is consistent with the 
view that reconciliation is both something which is 
done and something which is being done. The ex- 
pression of that which is done and the source of that 
which is being done are seen in the solemn assertion 
that God made Him who knew no sin to be sin on 
our behalf. No exegesis is more than a halting in- 
terpretation of the profound significance of this say- 
ing. At least the words mean that He died for our 
sin in regard to its consequences. They seem, how- 
ever, to mean more; but in what sense God’s love 
in the gift of Christ can be said to be identified 
with ‘sin on our behalf,’ it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is that St. Paul had other and more usual 
ways of saying that the sinless One was a sin-bearer 
in the sense of an offering for sin. The strength of 
the saying is that He died to all that sin could mean, 
and that, in this dying unto sin once for all, the 
race with which He identified Himself in His suffer- 
ings and death died with Him; it is a death which 
contains the death of all, rather than solely a death 
which would otherwise have been died by all; in it 
their trespasses are not imputed unto them, and by 
the constraint of its demonstration of love they live 
not unto themselves but unto Him who died for them 
and rose acun The statement that all this was 
the work of ‘God in Christ’ suffices to refute any 
reading of the process of reconciliation which sug- 
gests a contrast that approaches competition be- 
tween the righteousness of God and the love of 
Christ. It is identification which is supreme here. 
For, while it is no doubt true that the conception of 
Christ as substitute suite the interpretation of His 
death as sacrificial, the idea of representation best 
accords with the whole group of passages from which 
by induction St. Paul’s law of redemption is to be 
ae In these, Christ appears as a central 

erson, in whom the race is gathered into an ethical 
unity, having one responsibi ity and one inheritance. 
In this identity even those realities usually re ed 
as inseparable from personality, such as sin and 
righteousness, are treated as separable entities pass- 

* Death of Christ, 145. t Dogmatik, § 52 ff. 
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ing eee from the one participant in the identifica- 
tion to the other—sin to the Sinless One, righteous- 
ness to the unrighteous. An objective identity of 
this order, however, does not nently satisfy 
so keen a thinker as St. Paul; he cannot rest short 
of elle pane identity between Redeemer and re- 
deemed. Not only in virtual oneness by Divine ap- 

intment, but in actual union by living experience, 
18 identification to be achieved. This provides the 
basis for St. Paul’s teaching on— 

(d) Atonement and Newness of Liſe.— The work 
of redemption was not wholly a matter of juridical 
substitution and imputation. Another line of 
thought of greet importance is pursued, besides 
the freein om the curse and the deliverance 
from wrath. The relation of men to the salvation 
of Christ is not purely passive.“ They must enter 
into intimate union of life with Him. They must 
die in effect with Christ to sin on His cross, and 
rise with Him in newness of life. Through their 
faith they constitute His mystical body; the 
have corporate identity with Him in ‘the life 
which is life indeed’; they are saved from the 
power as well as the guilt of sin; freedom from 
the law of sin and death completes the release from 
its condemnation ; the release from past sin in the 
atonement in Christ’s death does not exhaust its 
aim; it involves the actual renunciation of the 
1 life and the realization of the life of holy 
ove. 

Although this conception is not wholly out of 
mind in chs. 3 and 4 of Romans and elsewhere (ef. 
Gal 2, Col 2 33, Ph 3%), in which the juridical 
view of Christ's death is developed, it finds its full 
presentation in reply to an imaginary objection to 
the juridical view in Ro 6 and the following three 
chapters. The question, Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound? starts St. Paul upon an 
5 of the essential relation between the 
righteousness which is by faith in Christ as pro- 
pitiation, and the righteousness which is personal 
and real, through vital fellowship with His death 
and resurrection ; ‘crucified with him, buried with 
him, raised with him,’ believers also walk with 
Him ‘in newness of life.’ There is something in 
the experience of Christ which they repeat so far 
as its ethical implications can be realized in their 
own experience; for the closest of links exists be- 
tween the saving deed of Christ and the ethical 
issues of the salvation it has brought about. Al- 
though St. Paul does not make any direct use of 
the spotless holiness and perfect obedience of 
Christ save in so far as they issue in His death, 
still these ethical qualities of the Redeemer be- 
come the ethical demand in the redeemed as their 
union of life with Him is unfolded. The great 
Pauline conception ‘in Christ’ is required to com- 
plete on its ethical side the salvation which is 
‘through Christ’ on the legal side. 

In recent exposition the relation between these 
two—the ‘subjective-mystical’ view of salvation 
and the ‘ objective-juridical’—has been much dis- 
cussed. Is the former an addition, a i 
a correlative, or a transformation of the latter? 
‘Probably a majority of recent scholars hold that 
the conception of freedom from sin through a new 
moral life is primary in the thought of the 
Apostle’; f others reverse this relation.t Denney 
strongly maintains that Christ’s substitutionary 
death is primary, and that the ethico-mystical 
views are directly deduced from it; the latter 


* A. O. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 120. 

t E.g. Stevens, Christian Wodrine of Salvation, 70; W. 
Beyschlag, NT Theol., Eng. tr., 1895, ii. 198-201; O. v. 
Weizsäcker, Das a ische Zeitalter, Freiburg i. B., 1890, p. 
189 (Eng. tr., London, 1895, ii. 104 f.). 

$ E.g. O. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berlin, eta 220: 
E. Ménégos, Le Péché et la Rédemption d'après St. Paul, 1882, 
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indicate the inevitable result of a true ap opra 
ing faith in the substitutionary death of Christ, 
the sole object of which was to atone for sin; 
titude to Christ for this redemptive act of love 

ing sufficient to evoke the whole experience of 
salvation on its ethical side. St. Pauls thought 
has only one focas—Christ’s ‘finished work,’ His 
‘atonement outside of us.“ A. B. Bruce fears 
that the practical schism between these two ex- 
periences of faith in the objective work of Christ 
and personal union in His death and resurrection 
is too real for such a view; he thinks that the 
doctrine of an objective righteousness wrought 
out by Christ was first elaborated, that this ‘met 
the spiritual need of the conversion crisis,’ and 
that ‘the doctrine of subjective righteousness 
came in due season to solve problems arising out 
of Christian experience’; consequently they are 
‘two doctrines,’ two revelations serving different 
purposes, but not incompatible with or cancellin 
one another.t oe regards the two lines o 
thought as parallel or interpenetrating. 1 H. J. 
Holtzmann makes the interesting suggestion that 
the vals meng doctrine is built up by St. Paul’s use 
of popular Jewish conceptions and sacrificial cate- 
gories applied to Christ’s death, while the ethico- 
mystical view is the more direct product of his 
experience interpreted through Hellenistic ideas, 
especially the contrast of flesh and spirit.§ Whilst 
the two doctrines lie side by side within the same 
Epistle, it is difficult to regard them as separate 
doctrines representing quite distinct epochs of 
thought or experience in St. Paul. His 5 
elsewhere on the work of the Holy Spirit shoul 
not be ignored in making adjustments between 
the two sides of his view of the atonement. It is 
on the interpretation of the place of St. Paul's 
ethical teaching on this doctrine that most marked 
differences exist; his doctrine of expiation is ex- 
pounded with substantially the same results 
scholars of the most divergent theological ten- 
dencies. || i 

(e) Atonement and the Universe.—In two of the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment—those to Eph. and 
Col. (Phil. repeats the same circle of ideas as Rom. 
and del ede Paul extends the reconciliation 
wrought by the death of Christ from the human 
race to the universe as it sustains moral relations 
to God; it is the cosmic view of the atonement, 
and is a result of seeking to provide a basis for the 
ruling idea of the absoluteness of his gospel. The 
‘world’ for which Christ died is no longer the world 
of sinful men, as in 2 Co 5 and Ro 3"; itis vaster 
(cf. Ro 8); it includes angelic and possibly 
super-angelic beings, ‘ ees (or above) the 
heavens’ (Eph 110; God has been pleased through 
him to reconcile all ee unto himself, havin 
made peace through the blood of his cross, throug 
him, whether they be things on earth, or things 
in heaven’ (Col 1”). Here we pass from the region 
of the historical and experimental into that of 
vision and spiritual imagination. How far the 
ri A of juridical and ethical, into which St. 
Pauls doctrine has been cast elsewhere, may be 
applied to the processes of the restoration of the 
whole universe to perfect unity with God in Christ, 
it is difficult to say. R. W. Dale argues that 
they are fulfilled in removing the objective cause 
of estrangement ; but it is evident that, if this is 

* Death of Christ, 179-192. 

t St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, 214 fl. 

ik3, Brunswick, 1898, p. 510. 

§ NT Theol. ii. 1171. 

| E.g. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Sal 
Denney, Death of Christ, ch. ili. ; Pfleiderer, , 
N 1590, ch. iii. (Eng. tr., 1877); Ménégoz, Le Péché, eto., 
il. ch. Al.; H. J. Holtzmann, NT ii. 
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in itself inadequate for the realized salvation of 
the human race, it will not be likely to suffice for 
a higher race of moral intelligences ; the personal 
union of sympathy and life implied in the subjec- 
tive and mystical view will still be necessary for 
at-one-ment. 

The Pastoral Epistles, though probably much 
later than St. Paul’s earlier group in which his 
doctrine is chiefly stated, add no fresh ideas to his 
interpretation. This may mp that his doctrine 
had already become fixed in form and could be 
taken for ted, or that it is unwise to lay stress 
upon the view that it was a slowly developed teach- 
ing. The influence upon other NT writers of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the relation of the death of Christ 
to the forgiveness of sins should be carefully con- 
sidered ; the subject goes beyond the scope of this 


ag ted in the Epistle to th 
e sen e e e 
ore pron distinctive. me 8 


posible adinitioe with the thought of the aposta 

possible affinities wi e tho of the apostolic 
group in the Church at Je em. The writing 
exhibits many resemblances in language to the 
Pauline type, but the same terms are used witha 
different connotation, and there is an absence of 
many of St. Paul’s characteristic forms of thought. 
The Pauline principle of substitution prevails, but 
it is presented more in the epirit and method of 


the Alexandrine exegesis and philosophy of religion 
—the relation of shadow to reality—or in the sym- 
bolism of the Jewish sacrificial system. Although 
one of the most theological of ali the NT writings, 


it assumes rather than states a philosophy of the 
Christian redemption. The death of is re- 
ed as exclusively sacrificial. As atonement 
it is presented mostly on the objective side; even 
more than St. Paul, the writer emphasizes the work 
Christ does outside us, ‘on our f.“ St. Paul's 
supplement to this view in his ethico-mystical 
doctrine is only slightly considered. The term 
‘in Christ’ does not occur; the circle of ideas it 
represents is absent; ethical implications of the 
vicarious view are found, but they are different 
and slighter. The idea of finality is the character- 
istic conception which dominates the presentation 
of Christ’s redeeming work; it is ‘eternal’ in this 
sense. The ethical value of a sinless Offerer in 
perfect sympathy with His sinful brethren, for 
whom He presents His sacrifice perfect and with- 
out blemish, is a prominent characteristic in the 
doctrine of the atoning work. The perfect human- 
ity implied makes it possible to start the interpret- 
ation of the doctrine of atonement in the Epistle, 
with Westcott, from the Incarnation; or, with 
Seeberg, from the Passion of the Offerer as identi- 
cal with the historic Jesus. As His perfect Priest- 
hood, which is almost identical with the latter, 
also includes the former, both in the historic fact 
and in the mind of the writer of the Epistle, it is 
more satisfactory to adopt it as the ruling idea. 

(1) Priesthood.—Priesthood is the clearest way 
of access to the writer’s main teaching; it unifies 
the distinguishable orders of sacrifice—sin-offering, 
burnt-offering, etc.—in the one characteristic 
function of the priest, which is to offer sacrifice 
and so to establish and to represent the fellowship 
of God with man, which is the root-idea of atone- 
ment. Such fellowship is visible and incorporate 
in the priest’s person; through him the people 
draw near to God thembelves, have their fellowship 
with Him, and become His people. The necessity 
for a priest and his mediation is that sin stands in 
the way of this fellowship ; it cannot be ignored; 
its defilement is the acute problem in thought and 
experience which constrains the writer to set forth 
the Divinely appointed way for its removal. For 
this end God has appointed His own Sona High 
Priest for ever, that He may make propit iat ion 
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for the sins of His people (He 217). This is possible 
in only one way—sacrifice. The OT conception, 
upon the analogy of which this NT structure is 
built, is that propitiation must be made for sin, if 
sinful men are to have fellowship with God at all ; 
the only propitiation known is the shedding of 
blood in sacrificial offerings. A root-principle, 
therefore, of the writer’s theory is: ‘A from 
shedding of blood there is no remission ’ ( f. This 
sacrifice Christ provides in His blood; He is at 
once Priest and Sacrificial Offering; He is on this 
account capable of dealing effectively with sin as 
the obstacle to the fellowship of God and man; 
once (drat— once for all’) at' the end of the ages 
hath he been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself’ (9%). 

(2) Sacriſice.— This offering of Himself is illus- 
trated from the three elements of the Levitical 
system — (a) the sin- offering, (ö) the covenant- 
offering, (e) the offering on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. As sin- offering, Christ's death was a final 
sacrifice for sins (101 le), it made propitiation for 
the sins of the people (27), it pat away sin (9). 
As a covenant-sacrifice, it ratified the new cove- 
nant, of which He was the mediator, ‘blood of 
sprinkling’ (12™); for this covenant also, that it 
might become operative, His death was „ 
As the high prear entered every year into the 
Holy Place, Christ has entered into the heavenly 
sanctuary to appear before the face of God for us 
(9%). He also suffered without the camp (1317). 
The writer dwells much upon the fact that all 
these were only symbolic and morally ineffective as 
types. Only in Christ’s sacrificial offering of Him- 

and in the functions of His changeless Priest- 
hood could be provided the eternal reality (see 
SACRIFICE). The writer also further defines all 
that Christ did and suffered in its relation to God 
—and especially to His love. It was by the grace 
of God that He tasted death for every man (2). 
God is not conceived in any sense as a hostile Being 
who is to be won over by sacrificial gifts to be 
gracious to man; these are never said to ‘recon- 
cile? God. The Priesthood of Christ was God’s 
appointment and calling (5$). Christ's supreme 
minis was ‘to do thy will, O God’ (107). The 
same will was fulfilled through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all’ (Arat, 10). 
Christ’s life and death are in perfect obedience to 
God, and are a revelation of the mind and love of 
God; such is God’s ious way of making it 
possible for the sinful to have fellowship with Him, 
of ‘bringing many sons unto glory’ (2); it was 
entirely congruous, the writer asserte, with God’s 
rfect ethical nature and with man’s sinful state. 
t is in the latter sense that the writer defines 
further the relation of the sacrifice of Christ to sin. 
His work is described as having made purification 
of sins (150). He was offered to bear the sins of many 
(9% 217 10 .). By whatever sacrificial illustrations 
His offering of Himself in His blood is set forth, the 
expiatory significance is common to them all; the 
represent the Divinel 
ing with sin as a hin 
God 


(3) Theory.—Beyond the relation to God and sin 
referred to, it is not easy, without going outside 
the pages of the Epistle, to state a doctrine which 
explains to the reason the grounds on which the 
sacrificial ministry of Christ as Priest and Offering 
becomes available for the establishing of the fellow- 
ship with God which is plainly set forth as its 
object. It is said ‘to sanctify’ men (21 10% 
13); to enable them ‘to draw near to God’ (4! 
7. 10%); ‘to make perfect’ (2'° 7% 10); ‘to 
purify’ (9). It is difficult, however, to give a 
close definition of these terms. Primarily they 
refer to status; men’s relation to God is altered 


appointed way of deal- 
ce to communion with 
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rather than their character spac: Ses into ethical 
states befitting these terms as symbols of personal 
qualities; the immediate effect upon men is religious 
rather than ethical. But ultimately this effect 
is ie As much as this was acknowledged 
to have been accomplished by the ancient priest- 
hood and sacrifices, and it is the persistent plea of 
the writer that these ceased because they were in- 
adequate: the blood of bulls and of goats can never 
take away sin or serve for the purification of the 
conscience. Christ’s Priesthood and Offering were, 
on the other hand, better,’ perfect, eternal,“ or 
final ; they did what others could not do. In the 
end, therefore, those who shared their benefits 
would enter into posession and enjoyment of the 
ethical realities for which they were the surety ; 
such ns were to become partakers of Christ 
(34 1 60. Identification was to follow the more 
strictly vicarious relation. Meanwhile, however, 
the writer is Pauline to this extent that, whilst 
not excluding the ethical from the results of 
Christ’s substitution work, he emphasizes first 
and strongly the objective benefits. He holds that 
eventually conscience and character will share in 
the blessings assured by access to God, but the 
ethical change is considered as the outcome of the 
change in the religious and juridical relation. 
Before the ‘sanctified’ become sinless or the 
‘perfect’ faultless or the ‘purified’ pure, they 
have the status towards God of these, which is 
expressed in the privilege of fellowship. This is 
the effect of Christ's finished work’ in His death: 
it is primary; and the moral renewal, though 
assured as its outcome, is secondary. Christ’s 
death has done something in regard to sin once for 
all, and by one offering has brought men for ever 
into a perfect religious relation to God. That 
such an objective result is thus brought about 
seems clear from the Epistle, but what it is pre- 
cisely which in God is related to this work is not 
stated by the writer, nor what constitutes the 
necessity in God for the Divinely 7 err death 
of Christ. He does not go behind the Divine 
appointment; that God wills it is sufficient; this 
is for him axiomatic ; in what its absoluteness lies 
is not stated. How far it is legitimate to read 
into the Epistle the Pauline ideas is doubtful ; it 
has only the value of inference. The efficiency of 
the fact that Christ’s death is the putting away of 
sin is the writers contribution to the apostolic 
doctrine of atonement rather than ite explanation. 
Denney finds the one hint of an attempt at explana- 
tion in ‘Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God’ (9). The 
sinlessness of Jesus gave to His offering an absolute 
and ideal character beyond which nothing could 
be conceived as a response to God’s mind and 
requirements in relation to sin. The ideal 
obedience even unto death may be the clue—the 
spiritual principle of the atonement that gives the 
work of Christ its value. The Epistle lays great 
stress on Christ’s identification of Himself with 


man. 

3. The Johannine type= < is is a sufficiently 
definite term to stand for a characteristic view of 
the atonement in the Apostolic Church found in 
the Fourth Gospel, in the three Catholic Epistles 
bearing the name of John, and in the Apocal ; 
Criticism still leaves the problem of authorship in 
much e but tends to greater agreement 
in ‘ascribing all these writings to the same oe 
to pretty much the same period, and to the 
same circle of ideas and sympathies.’* Reflecting 
probably the thought and experience of the last 

uarter, or even the last decade of the firat century, 
they are later than all our other sources; and, 
being dominated by theological interest, they are 

* Denney, Death of Christ, 241. 
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of particular importance for judging the views 
taken of the death of Christ and its relation to 
sin towards the close of the Apostolic Age. 

Whilst the Epistle which deals with the death 
of Christ presents a more reflective interpretation 
of it than is found in the Gospel, both unite in 
dwelling upon the ethical and spiritual results of 
Christ’s death in the experience and possibilities of 
the Christian sanctification rather than upon its 
relation to the satisfaction of the Divine law of 
righteousness. But the latter is by no means 
overlooked; it is present frequently by implica- 
tion, it is occasionally explicitly referred to. The 
Johannine type is distinctly more favourable to 
the conception of ‘at-one-ment’ than to that of 
atonement; it is ethical and mystical rather than 
juridical. So much is this so that selected sayings 
could be collected which would easily weave them- 
selves into a theory that Jesus saves by revelation, 
by the illumination of Divine light which becomes 
the light of life and the assurance of our fellowship 
in the life eternal. Redemption by revelation 
would be a fair interpretation, say, of the Prologue 
to the Gospel and of those portions of it in which 
the ideas of the Prologue rule. Salvation is in 
Christ’s Person: ‘this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true God and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ’ (Jn 173). Jesus 
redeems men by revealing to them the truth about 
God in Himself; His work is 1 that of 
the Prophet of God, who so redeems His gore 
into fellowship with God. Knowledge of as 
He is draws men from sin. Christ dies, but this is 
inevitable because He is the Word made flesh, and 
must therefore share the end of all flesh and die, 
and ‘so fulfil the destiny of a perfect man by a 
perfect death as by a perfect life. Broadly speak- 
ing this is true, but it is certainly not the onl 
Johannine view of the saving work of Christ. It 
may be suggestive to discern the contrast between 
the Pauline view that revelation is by redemption, 
and the Johannine that redemption is by revela- 
tion, but it is not exhaustive; for the Johannine 
writings are also pervaded by a conviction of the 
necessity and saving value of Christ's death; He is 
as truly propitiation as ‘revelation.’ St. Paul's 
view that, apart from His purpose of dying for 
redemption, Christ would not have come in the 
flesh at all, is not avowed by St. John, but it is not 
contradicted by him ; his main interests are much 
more with the realities and issues of redemption 
than with its 5 and processes. Sin 
is the real problem for him as for St. Paul, and the 
death of Christ is the only means of removing it. 
This is stated in 1 and Epistle with a wealth 
of variety. Whether they atford material for a 
full theory of expiation, as some expositors assume, 
may be questioned ; but that they clearly state a 
connexion between the death of Christ and the 
cleansing away of sin, and indicate a theory of 
this relation which has affinities with the Pauline 
view and with that of the writer to the Hebrews, 
cannot reasonably be doubted. 

Whilst in the very brief review of these references 
we must refrain from reading the Pauline meaning 
into the Johannine ideas and terms, we must not 
decline to recognize such similarities as we find are 
present in the ba i 

(1) References in 5 fall into char - 
acteristic 1 :—(a) The references to the Lamb 
of God.—Whether the saying put into the mouth 
of the Baptist (Jn 1”) be critically valid or not, it 
is good evidence of the Johannine thought. We 
accept the saying as referring to Jesus who ‘ taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ Its chief value is the 

* Of. B. F. Westcott, E St. John, London, 1 . 
84 fl., E to N 3 2889. p. 269 f.; Å. 
Schultz, Die Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 1881, p. 447. 
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use of the sacrificial symbol, ‘the lamb’; Jesus 
takes away sin by the sacrificial method. The re- 
ferences in the Apocalypse to ‘the Lamb’ as it had 
‘been slain (Rev 5* 13), to those who have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb’ (7), who 
overcame ‘ because of the blood of the Lamb’ (12"), 
indicate that the power and purity of the new 
life in Christ were definitely associated with the 
shedding and sprinkling of His blood in the sacri- 
ficial sense. The phrase ‘in the Lamb’s book of 
life’ (13°), though it may not bear the strain of the 
idea of an eternal emption, since ‘from the 
foundation of the world’ belongs grammatically to 
‘ written’ (see art. BOOK OF LIFE) rather than to 
‘slain,’ indicates nevertheless that there is salvation 
in no other.—(b) The references to ‘the lifting up’ 
(Jn 34 12°). These are best expounded by the 
comment of the writer himself. ‘This said (Jesus), 
indicating by what kind of death he was to die’ 
(12%), They refer to the lifting up on the cross, 
though the exaltation that followed may be implied, 
in order that men might see Him in order to live 
and bedrawn to Him by the appeal of His cross. 
If there be any expiatory idea here, it is implicit ; 
it is not stated.—(c) The references to eating His 


flesh in Jn 6. Alone these might well be satisfied 


by the ethical interpretation of a spiritual appro- 
priation of Christ; this conception is natural in the 
context; but, as it is scarcely possible at the late 
period of this writing to deny a reference to the 
‘Supper’ and its connexion with remission of sins, 
the expiatory idea is most probably involved. In 
the exposition of any Johannine writings the place 
held by the sacraments in the Apostolic Church 
should never be ignored.—(d) The references to the 
laying down of His life.—‘The Good Shepherd’ 
(Jn 10"), the prophecy of Caiaphas (11%), the corn 
of wheat (12K , life laid down for friends (15'3)— 
these with distinction of aspect show the applica- 
tion to Jesus of the vicarious principle ; in the first 
and last instances the voluntary character of the 
self-sacrifice is important, whilst in the context of 
the third the soul-troubling of Jesus in presence of 
death suggests that the death was neither ordinary 
nor 10 But there is no indication of a 
theory of how His death avails for the benefit of 
others. The one explanation that is sure is that 
He lays down His life in obedience to the constraint 
of love’s necessity. This love is regarded by the 
writer both as Christ's own love and as the 
Father's. God so loved that he gave.“ Love in 
each case is the gift of self. 

(2) References in Epistle.— In passing from the 
Gospel, where the Johannine writer has emphasized 
the fact of the self. surrender in the death of Christ, 
obviously bringing it in wherever possible without 
attempting a definition of its relations, to the 
Epistle, we find a closer definition of these realities 
awaiting us. But here also the stress is laid upon 
the correlation of the death of Christ with the 
actual cleansing from sin rather than with the 
cancelling of guilt or the satisfaction of the law. 
Still, whilst the realization of purification, and not 
merely a provision of the means of its cleansing, is 
the primary meaning of the references to the re- 
demptive work of Christ as the bearer of light and 
salvation, the latter is set forth in terms so inti- 
mately allied with the sacrificial terminology of 
the writers of the earlier apostolic 1 that 
the contention that there lies behind the passages 
the assumption of a judicial satisfaction for sin 
cannot be fairly evaded. The passages are: The 
blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin’ 
(1 Jn 17); And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous ; and he is the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world’ 
(2t); ‘Your sins are forgiven you for his name's 
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sake’ (233); ‘And ye know that he was manifested 
to take away sins; and in him is no sin’ (3°); 
‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins’ (4°), With these it is convenient to 
associate the strongest saying iy the Apocalypse 
on the subject: ‘Unto him that loveth us, and 

us from our sins in his blood’ (Rev 15). 
That the immediate interest in these references is 
to the ethical and spiritual results issuing from the 
death of Christ in its relation to sin will not be 
doubted. The question at issue is how far the 
inference from them, that they assume an ante- 
cedent value belonging to the death of Christ in 
putting away the judicial obstacle to the cleansing 
ìn the law and righteousness of God, can be estab- 
lished. The cleansing obviously depends upon the 
‘death’ and the ‘ blood’ of Christ. 

We need not draw the distinction made by West- 
oott,“ between the blood in the double sense of a 
life given and of a life liberated and made available 
for men, in order to justify a backward as well as 
a forward look in the symbol. The main burden 
of proof that the Johannine doctrine includes an 
objective as well as a subjective work of Christ is 
upon the use of ‘ propitiation.’ It is not the same 
word (lAacués, not iħasrhpior) as is used in the 
Pauline Epistles, but it is very closely akin. Is it 
likely, in being applied here to the same object, to 
have a different meaning? Used in the same 
Christian omma within approximately the 
same period, and dealing with the same element in 
a common faith, is not the term probably used in 
the same accepted sense by the Johannine writer 
as by the writer to the Hebrews and St. Paul? If we 
are to interpret it, these usages are the only means 
at our disposal unless the Johannine literature 
itself provides others. This is not done. On the 
contrary, other terms are used that suggest that 
the place of iaguós is in the same systeni of re- 
demptive ideas that we find in the other apostolic 
writings. It is, for instance, co-ordinated with 
Jesus Christ as ‘the righteous,’ standing thereb 
in some relation to the moral order of the world, 
and with ‘an Advocate,’ which touches the judicial 
system of ideas; it is connected also with ideas of 
sacrifice and intercession which relate it to a 
system of mediating priesthood ; the marked con- 
trast between ‘loveth’ and ‘loosed’ in the opera- 
tion of the love of Christ, which is the source and 
efficient cause of redemption in His blood from our 
sins in Rev 1°, may also suggest a combination 
between the progressive liberation from our sins 
and the achievement once for all of our redemption 
in Him. The further statement that the ‘ propi- 
tiation’ is not for our sins only but also for ‘the 
whole world,’ is not satisfied by the merely personal, 
and therefore for the present partial, experience of 
a subjective salvation. These are only inferences 
and nothing more, but they are of value in con- 
struing the Johannine witness into terms of the 

eral apostolic teaching. The supreme value, 
owever, of this witness is the matchless grace 
with which the writer relates propitiation’ to the 
love of God. St. Paul had taught this as the ulti- 
mate source of redemption, but had associated with 
its expression the righteousness of law and the 
wrath of God against sin. The Johannine writer 
transcends these in dwelling with holy joy upon the 
issues of the propitiation, not only in actual cleans- 
ing from sin, but in lifting men into the presence 
of an eternal reality in which propitiation is an 
interchangeable term with the Divine love itself. 
In 4'° he defines propitiation in terms of love: 
‘ He loved us and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins’; in 31 he reverently identifies 
love with propitiation ’"—‘ In this have we known 
= Epistles of St. John, 34 fl.; Epistle to the Hebrews, 208 fl. 
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love, in that he (éxeivos) for us (irép ub) laid 
down his life.“ The contrast such love implies 
is the ultimate of the apostolic doctrine of the 
atonement—it is the perfect expression of what the 
writer means when he declares that ‘God is love.’ * 
4. The sub-apostolic period.—In the age im- 
mediately succeeding the apostolic, the Church 
5 to have exhibited no desire to interpret 
the relation of the death of Christ to the forgive- 
ness of sins either with greater fullness than, or by 
any divergence of view from, that found in the 
apostolic writings; the forms exhibited there were 
found sufficient. The early Fathers treated the 
atonement as a fact, without any attempt to ex- 
piain its grounds. They had no theory: they 
escribe it mostly in the actual words of Scripture, 
with little or no comment ; the types of interpreta- 
tion given were sufficient to satisfy their intelli- 
gence concerning the experience of forgiveness of 
sins which so richly satisfied their heart. Clement 
of Rome in his First Epistle exhorts the Corinthians 
to ‘reverence the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood 
was given for us’ (xxi.), who ‘on account of the 
love He bore us gave His blood for us by the 
will of God; His flesh for our flesh and His soul 
for our souls’ (xlix.). There is no clear statement 
as to the reasons that moved the will of God. 
The ethical appeal of the death of Christ is pre- 
dominant; it is the i motive to gratitude, 
humility, and self-sacrifice. The references in the 
writings of Jgnatius are chiefly that the death of 
Christ on the cross reveals His love, and that through 
His death we become partakers of spiritual nourish- 
ment in His body and blood (cf. Trall. viii. and 
Rom. vi.). Polycarp reminds his readers that the 
earnest of their righteousness’ is Jesus Christ, who 
‘bore our sins in His own body upon the tree; who 
did not sin, neither was guile found in His mouth, 
but endured all things for us, that we might live 
in Him’ (Phü. viii.) The Epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas deals with the subject in ite relation to 
the sacrifices of the Jewish Temple, which are 
abolished in order that ‘the new law of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is without the yoke of neces- 
sity, might have a human oblation’ (li.). The Son 
of God is spoken of as One who ‘suffered that His 
stroke might give us life’; ‘let us therefore believe 
that the Son of God could not have suffered except 
for our sakes’ (vi.). Our Lord's sufferings were 
necessary; why, it is not said. (For catena of 
9 consult R. W. Dale, The Atonement, 
Off.; Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 
326 ff. ; Scott Lidgett, Spiritual Principle of Atone- 
ment, 420 fl.). 
IV. CoNncLusion.—1. Is there an apostolic 
doctrine of the atonement ?—Clearly the 
we have examined, which form the data for a 
doctrine of atonement, are brief and fragmentary 
in character. It is frequently pointed out that the 
books from which they are taken are in no strict 
sense a peek and were not written with the object 
of being related to each other to form a unified 
volume; that they are only parts of a larger and 
richer whole which interpreted the faith of the 
5 Age; that their unity is factitious. 
Thir view is plausible. It must be admitted that 
the doctrine of atonement found no uniformity of 
expression in the Apostolic Church; but there is 
little room for doubt that there existed a central 
unity around which varied statements consistently 
moved; the latter were not a mere fortuitous 
grouping ; they were orderly, and their movements 
were organized in response to a central gravity. 
The fact that the death of Christ had a direct re- 
lation to the forgiveness of sins and to the restora- 
tion of fellowship between God and man is funda- 


* Cf. Denney, Death of Christ, 276. 
t Jb. 2, for typical illustrations. 
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mental to the most vee interpretations of the 
fact. The occasion of the reference, the 8150 
of the writers, and especially their immediate 
conception of the character of God and His relation 
to the moral order of the world, largely account for 
the varying forms of expression and illustration. 
For, taken apart, the aspeots in which the death of 
Christ is viewed in the apostolic writings give 
sufficient warrant for the main legal and 
ethical—which mark the history of the doctrine in 
the subsequent thought of the Church. 

But the most critical survey of these aspects does 
not sanction the contention of some recent writers 
that an apostolic doctrine of the atonement can- 
not be constructed.* A perfect doctrine may be 
so deeply grounded and so many-sided that no 
personal or corporate thought can completely ex- 

und it, and there may be many theories each 

aving its value. The judgment expressed by 
R. F. Horton, ‘The NT has no theory about the 
Atonement, t is too easy a release from the in- 
tellectual necessity of seeking an interpretation of 
the profound fact which dominated the whole of 
the apostolic experience and teaching. The mate- 
rials are certainly present in the apostolic litera- 
ture for the construction of a theory—and more, 
a theory itself is potentially present and virtually 
expressed in the common experience and preaching 
of apostolic times where it is not formally defined. 
It is quite contrary to the spirit and attitude of 
the Apostolic Church to speak of the atonement, 
as Coleridge does, as ‘the mysterious act, the 
operative cause transcendent. Factum est: and 
beyond the information contained in the enuncia- 
tion of the FACT, it can be characterized only by 
the consequences.“ f The apostolic writers regard 
fact and theory as permanently inseparable; ‘re- 
conciliation ’ involves its ‘logos,’ and they attempt 
an explanation of the great fact which had become 
the ground and appeal of their evangel; a fact of 
such a kind as the death of Christ, so rich in ra- 
tional, ethical, and emotional content, and appealing 
to the whole ethical and spiritual being of man, 
could not be left without a ‘meaning.’ The simple 
connexion in any degree of causal relation between 
the fact of the death of Christ and the experience 
of forgiveness of sins is itself a profound theory as 
well as the mother of theories. 

2. General character of the apostolic doctrine.— 
This, as presented in the literature of the Apostolic 
Age, is a unity in diversity. The diversity is ap- 
parent; it emerges as the stress of the ere eta- 
tion of the death of Christ falls upon that which is 
accomplished by it objectively to man’s inner ex- 
perience and moral desert,in contrast with the effects 
hy et ab A in the spiritual history of the 
individual believer and of the Christian community. 
The former represents what God does in and of and 

Himself which, as exhibited in the life and death 
of His Son, justifies to Himself and in Himself the 
manifestation of His grace in the remission of sins ; 
the latter is what man experiences in actual cleans- 
ing from sin and in conscious reconciliation with 
God in Christ ; the former is represented as accom- 

lished once for all in the sacrificial obedience of 

hrist even unto death ; the latter is realized in the 
self-surrender of man under the constraint of the 
love of God in Christ, so that he enters into an in- 
ward spiritual fellowship with the suffering death of 
Christ, and in the power of his resurrection experi- 
ences the reality of ethical union with Christ; the 
former is regarded as a finished work, the latter as 
a progressive achievement; the former is atone- 
ment, the latter is ‘at-one-ment.’ The presence of 
this diversity of view in the faith of the Apostolic 

* Of. Life and Letters of Dean Church, London, 1895, p. 274. 


t Faith and Criticism 8, London, 1808, 125 222. 
t Aids to Reflection, ed. London, 1918, Com. xix. 


Church seems undeniable. Both aspects are dwelt 
upon; neither appears to be adequate alone. Each 
is carried back to the abiding pur of God and 
regarded as the interpretation of His eternal love; 
the juridical stands for a reality in His nature as 
truly as the ethical ; much in the apostolic doctrine 
is not covered by the conception of atonement which 
represents it as a perfect confession of sin on 
of man by Christ as man’s Representative ; the 
juridical conception is not fairly stated as an argu- 
mentum ad Judeos, or as the mere inheritance of 
Jewish thought. For, although the idea of literal 
substitution lay so near to hand in later Jewish 
theology and was everywhere enriched for them by 
historic and Divinely-appointed ritual observance, 
the apostolic thinkers so deepen and transfigure it 
that it no longer tolerates the superficial conven- 
tional] idea of an easy or mechanical transfer of man’s 
guilt and penalty to another so that the sinner is 
exempt from farther responsibility. 
An objective view of atonement e rated into 
a system of imputations and equivalents is not found 
in the teaching of the Apostolic Church, neither is 
it ever set forth as a device for overcoming God’s 
reluctance to forgive sins. We are presented rather 
with an intensely ethical conception of God’s re- 
uirements and with a mystical view of man’s rela- 
tion to Christ as the Representative of the race. 
Substitution is thus deepened into moral identifica- 
tion and solidarity ; even the outstanding feature 
of the apostolic view of atonement as ‘ propitiation’ 
is explicitly correlated with the ethical nature of 
God; behind the ba dake of speech and juridical 
phraseology the redeeming work of Christ is pre- 
sented as concerned primarily with personal rela- 
tions and moral realities. In this reference in 
the processes of reconciliation to the Divine pur 
and activity—‘ God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself’—and, still further, in the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the sufferings of the righteous 
benefit the hy artery the unity of the apostolic 
doctrine is found. Objective and subjective views 
being thus regarded as manifestations of the self- 
imparting love of God, originating in Him, not 
in Christ apart from Him, justice and mercy as 
contrasted attributes in the Divine nature are tran- 
scended. The apostolic mind also rests more upon 
the declaration of the Divine righteousness in the 
blood of Christ than upon its satisfaction thereby. 
God declares Himself reconciled by something He 
had done whilst men were yet sinners. On Christ's 
part the reconciliation takes place through an act 
of self-emptying prior to, but manifest in, the Incar- 
nation, with its obedience unto death, even the death 
of the cross. The unity of ‘objective’ and sub- 
jective’ is verified also in the true experience of 
rsonal redemption, which is never regarded in 
he apostolic 5 as adequate apart from an 
ethical surrender of the self to God in Christ by 
the obedience of faith. Union with God in Christ 
is in the apostolic teaching a closer definition of 
having ‘ received the reconciliation.’ 
3. Finality and authority of the apostolic doc- 
trine.—The interesting question whether the apo- 
stolic doctrine of the atonement is final for the 
thought of the Church and binding upon her teach- 
ers, is a phase of the living controversy respecting 
the permanent place of ee teaching in Chris- 
tian thought, and lies beyond the scope of this 
article. It must suffice to point out that the teach- 
ing of the Apostolic Church gives no sanction for 
the view that the illumination of the minds of men 
respecting the significance of the death of Christ is 
limited to one type of interpretation or to one 
Sonoran of men. It is possible to recognize a 
istinction between the contingent thought-forms 
of the Apostolic Age and the essential spiritual life 
with its fundamental certainties in an experience 
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of reconciliation, made real by God in Christ, which 
these thought-forms sought to express. This ex- 
perience in the Apostolic Age, as in every other, 
was something more than a composite of the terms 
used in its interpretation, even when these terms 
were the coinage of the apostolic mind. The usual 
conditions for the discovery of truth which satisfies 
the intellectual nature will prevail here as else- 
where. The one way in which trath, which is the 
only reality having authority for the mind, reveals 
its authority is in taking ion of the mind 
for itself.“ th justifies iteelf in the mind that 
receives it ; it derives ite authority in the realm of 
the moral and spiritual by the experience it creates. 
The mind, once it has come to know itself, cannot 
submit to receive its convictions on blank authority; 
even when that authority is an utterance of the 
apostolic mind, it must commend itself to the 

ristian consciousness by its power rationally to 


justify the facts to which that Christian conscious- 
ness knows it owes its existence. The question, 


therefore, whether the forms of the apostolic ex- 
planation of the relation of the death of Christ to 
the forgiveness of sins are final and binding upon 
faith, will depend upon their adequacy eon 
to interpret the experience that Christian men wi 
ani owe to their knowledge of those facte in 
which the Christian experience first originated. The 
conviction that those facts have been mediated to 
the world through the Apostolic Church, will prob- 
ably always suggest that the apostolic explanation 
of them will antecedently be regarded with atten- 
tion commensurate with the unique value of its 
source. It seems fair, therefore, to expect that 
where the modern mind finds the unity of the a 
stolic doctrine of the atonement, it will also find 
its finality ; and, where finality is found, permanent. 
authority is readily acknowledged. But finality is 
in the living truth of the doctrine, not in its human 
source. 
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ATTALIA (’Arradela, Tisch. and WH -la).—This 
maritime city of Pamphilia was founded by, and 
named after, Attalus U. Philadelphus, king of 
Pergamos (159-138 B. C.), who desired a more con- 
venient haven than Perga (15 miles N.E.) for the 
commerce of Egypt and Syria. It was pictur- 
esquely situated on a line of cliffs, over which the 
river Catarrhactes rushed in torrents —or cataracts 
- to the sea. Attalia differed from its rival Perga, 
a centre of native Anatolian religious feeling, in 
being a thoroughly Hellenized city, honouring the 
usual classical deities—Zeus, Athene, and Apollo. 
Paul and Barnabas sailed from its harbour to 
Antioch at the close of their first missionary tour 
(Ac 14%. Both politically and ecclesiastically it 

ually overshadowed Perga, and to-day it is 
the most flourishing seaport, with the exception of 
Marsina, on the south coast of Asia Minor. It 
has a ee of 25000, including many Chris- 
tians and Jews, who occupy separate quarters. 
The name has been slightly modified into Adalia. 

Lrranarounz.— W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 
London, 1890, p. 420; C. Villes dela Pamphylie 
et de la Pisidie, i. (Paris, 1800). AMES STRAHAN. 


AUGUSTAN BAND.—During his voyage from 
Cæsarea to Italy, St. Paul was in the charge of the 
centurion Julius, of the ereîpa ZTegacrij, or ‘ Augus- 
Two widely different 
views prevail as to the composition of this body 
of soldiers. 

4. The theory of Schürer (HJP 1. ii. 51 f.) is 
mainly based on data supplied by Josephus. 
While legionary soldiers, who were Roman citizens, 
were sent only to provinces of the first order, 
governed by legati, those of the second order, 
administered by 5 Judæa — were 
haba by auxiliary cohorts of provincials, each 

rom 500 to 1000 strong, usually attended by an 
ala of cavalry, and each named after the city from 
which it was recruited, e.g. ‘cohors Sebastenorum.’ 
At the time of the death of Herod ippa (A.D. 
44) there was an ala of Kacapeis and ZeBacrnpol 
with five cohorts stationed in Cæsarea (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. ix. 1 f.). For their indecent demonstrations 
of joy at the king’s death, they were at first 
threatened with banishment, but were ultimately 
forgiven and taken over by the Romans. They 
are frequently referred to during the period A.D. 
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44-66 (Ant. XX. vi. 1 || BU II. xii. 5; Ant. Xx. viii. 
7 || BJ II. xiii. 7). In A.D. 67, Vespasian finally 
drafted from Cæsarea into his army five cohorts 
and one ala of cavalry (BJ Ul. iv. 2). Schürer 
holds that the ‘ Augustan cohort’ is undoubtedly 
one of these five cohorts. He does not, however, 
regard oreipa Tegacrij as synonymous with creipa 
LeBacrnvday. Zeßacrh is rather a title of honour, 
N to Augusta, and the full name of the 
cohort in question would probably be cohors 
Augusta Sebastenorum (HJP I. ii. 53). 

2. Mommsen, followed by Ramsay, attempts to 
connect the omxeipa Tegacrij witha of officers 
detached from the foreign legions and known as 
frumentarit, who were employed under the Empire 
not only, as their name indicates, in connexion 
with the commissariat, but as agents maintaining 
communications between the central government 
and the distant provinces. As they were con- 
stantly passing backwards and forwards, it was 
natural that prisoners should be entrusted to them, 
and in time they became hated as police-agents 
and spies, When Julius (g.v.), who on this theory 
was one of these couriers, arrived in Rome, he 
handed over his 3 (Ac 2806, AV and RVm) to 
the orparoreddpyns, which is commonly translated 
‘captain of the Pretorian Guard.’ Mommsen, 
however, thinks that the prafectus pretorio can- 
not have had laid upon him the humble duty of 
receiving prisoners, and prefers another interpreta- 
tion upon the term princeps pe inorum, 
which appears in an Old Lat. version (called Gigas) 
as the equivalent of orparoweddpyys. Peregrini, 
‘soldiers from abroad,’ was the name given to the 
frumentarii while they resided at Rome, and their 
camp on the Celian Hill was called Castra Pere- 
grinorum. It is suggested (1) that Luke, who as 
a Greek was careless of Roman forms and names, 
used the Greek term oreipa Zeßasrh not as the 
translation of an official Roman designation, but 
as ‘a popular colloquial way of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers’ (Ramsay, St. Faul“, 
London, 1897, p. 315); and (2) that his orparore3- 
ápxns is an 5 title, for which the 
Latin translator, being more at home in Roman 
usages than Luke, was able to supply the correct 
technical term. It is admitted that ‘this whole 
branch of the service is very obscure. Marquardt 
considers that it was first organized by Hadrian; 
but Mommsen believes that it must have been 
instituted by Augustus’ (ib. 349). The chief ob- 
jection to the present theory is that the foundation 
seems too slender for the superstructure. There 
is no clear evidence that the title princeps peregri- 
norum came into use before the time of Septimius 
Severus (193-211). On the other hand, St. Paul’s 
case would seem to be on all fours with that of an 
appellant mentioned in the correspondence of 

rajan and Pliny (Ep. 57), regarding whom the 
Emperor gives this rescript: ‘vinctus mitti ad 
priefectos preetorii mei debet.’ 

Lrrgratore.—On the one side, Th. Mom - 
berichte d. Beri. Akad., 1895, p. 406 f.; W. M. Ramsa o 
apra 8 F. Rendall, Acts, London, 1897, p. 840. On the other 
side, Schiirer, loc. cit.; Th. Zahn, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1909, i. 60, 651 ff.; A. C. Headlam, art. ‘Julius’ in 
HDB; P. W. Schmiedel in EBt i. 909. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 


AUGUSTUS. — 1. The name.—The Lat. name 
Augustus occurs ony once in the RV of the NT, 
namely in Lk 21. The word, cognate with augur, 
had a sacred ring about it, having been applied 
(a) to places and objects which either possessed by 
nature or acquired by consecration a religious or 
hallowed character; (6) tothe gods. It was a new 
thing to apply it to a human being, and the Sen- 
ate felt and intended it to be so, when it conferred 
the title upon Octavian on 16 Jan., 27 B.C. By 
this title they went as near to conferring deifica- 
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tion upon a human being as robust Italian common- 
sense would allow. ‘It suggested religious sanctity 
and surrounded the son of the deified Julius witha 
halo of consecration’ (Bury, A History of the Roman 
Empire, 1893, p. 18). The official Gr. equivalent 
of Augustus was Zeßasrós. It is noteworthy that 
Luke in his own Greek narrative keeps the Latin 
word, whereas he puts the Greek Zegacrôs into the 
mouth of Festus (Ac 25. 2 AV Augustus, RV 
‘the em „RVm ‘the Augustus’). The differ- 
ence is important. A Greek Christian like Luke 
could only use the word Zefacrés (which meant ‘to 
be worshipped,’ ‘worthy of worship’) of God 
Himself : being a Greek, writing his own language, 
he had not the same objection to the foreign word 
Augustus, and he had to be intelligible. The 
absence of eds (god, diuus), with the name of the 
deceased and deified Emperor in Lk 2, is also 
perfectly consistent with the Christian attitude 
(on Ac 27}, see AUGUSTAN BAND). 
2. Life.—The Emperor of whom we commonly 
par as Augustus was originally named Gaius 
ctavius [Thurinus], like his father, and was born 
on 22 Sept., 63 B.C., the year of Cicero’s consul- 
ship. The ancestral home of his race was Velitræ 
(modern Veletri) in the Volscian country, at no 
great distance from Rome. The family was 
equestrian and rich, the father of the future 
Emperor being the first of his race to enter the 
Senate. He had an honourable and successful 
official career, attaining to the prætorship and 
the ernorship of the province of Macedonia. 
He died suddenly, and left three children, one of 
them the future Em (aged 4), whose mother 
was Atia. This Atia was the daughter of M. 
Atius Balbus and Julia, the sister of the great 
dictator Julius Cesar. Augustus was thus the 
nd-nephew of the dictator. He received the 
ess of manhood at 15, and was allowed to 


accompany his grand-uncle to Spai (47 B.C.), 
where he already showed the qu ity of co 
Soon after he was sent to Apollonia on the other 


side of the Adriatic, to pursue his studies. He 
was still there when the dictator was assassinated, 
on 15 March, 44 B.o. It was then that he re- 
vealed what was in him. Though only eighteen 
and a half years of age, he, 1 been adopted 
into the Julian family by the will of his grand- 
uncle, whose heir he was at the same time con- 
stituted, took the name Gaius Julius Cesar 
Octavianus, and 5 left for Italy, to 
claim not only the private but also the public 
inheritance of his grand-uncle. His t career 
is best followed in the next section. His private 
and family history may be summed up here. As 
a young man he was betrothed to a daughter 
of P. Servilius Isauricus, but he broke off this 
engagement, and for political reasons married 
Claudia, step-daughter of Mark Antony, in her 
extreme youth. Her he immediately divorced, 
and afterwards Scribonia, his second wife. Im- 
mediately after the second divorce he robbed 
Tiberius Claudius Nero of his wife, Livia Drusilla 
(38 B. C.), and with her he lived all the rest of his 
life. His immediate household consisted of her, 
her two sons by her previous husband, the future 
Emperor Tiberius (g. v.), and Drusus, as well as his 
own daughter Julia, Scribonia’s child. Julia bore 
five children to the second of her three husbands, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, namely Gaius, Lucius, 
Agrippa, Julia, and ippina. Gaius and Lucius 
were adopted by their grandfather, but died early. 
All his direct descendants in fact died early or 
disgraced him, and he was forced to fall back on 
his step-son Tiberius for the succession. Drusus 
having perished in 9 B.C., Tiberius was compelled 
in his turn to adopt his nephew Germanicus. 
Augustus died 19 August, A.D. 14. 
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3. Official career.— The stages in Augustus’ 
official career may be summed up as follows. 
He was recognized by the Senate in 44 B.C. ; re- 
ceived pretorian imperium against Antony, on 19 
August made co (though hardly twenty years 
of age), elected triumuitr rei publica constit 
(with Antony and Lepidus) for five years, 43; 
5 augur, 37 (or later); first conferment of 
tribunicia potestas, 36; between 37 and 34 elected 
XVuir sacris faciundis; 30, fourth consulshi 
(hence annually, with certain exceptions, un 
the 13th was reached in 2 B. C.); 27, title Augustus 
and imperial powers; 23, the tribunicia potestas 
conferred on him for life; 22, a special cura 
annone ; 18, imperial powers renewed for 5 years; 
16 (before this date), elected septemuir epulonum ; 
15, coinage of gold and silver for the Empire 
reserved to Emperor; 12, elected pee maxvmus ; 
8, imperial powers renewed for ten years; 2, 
received title of pater patrie; A.D. 3, imperial 
powers renewed for ten years, and again in A.D. 
13. The ‘deification ’ took place on 17 Sept., 14. 

4. Achievements.—This bare enumeration marks 
the ned by which the power of Augustus was 
gradu consolidated, and with it the Empire 
itself. The achievements of Augustus which led 
to this result can only be briefly enumerated. 
Amongst the most important, because without 
them nothing further could have been attained, 
are his military achievements. His military career, 
with few exceptions, was continuously successful. 
It began by the driving of Antonius into Gallia 
Transalpina (43 B.C.), and was followed up by the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 149), the 
defeat of Sextus Pompeius (36), and the defeat of 
Cleopatra and Antonius at Actium (81). At this 
point civil war ends, all his Roman enemies and 
rivals are removed, and he can give attention to 
frontier problems. A succession of frontier wars 
ends in victory for the Romans: in 19 the Cantabri 
were exterminated, in 15 the Raeti and Vindelici 
were conquered. The German wars gave great 
trouble throughout the later part of his reign, in 
which most valuable help was rendered by his 
step- sons Tiberius and . In the earlier 
period Augustus was most fortunate in possess- 
ing such an able lieutenant as M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. 

n other respects also Augustus was extremely 
active—in the 1 of law, religion, architecture, 
and building. He did all he could to restore the 
sapped virtue of the Italians by his encouragement 
of family life and his attempts to recover the 
simplicity of the ancient Italian religion. He 
was a patron of literature, and was greatly helped 
in his aims by the writings of Virgil and Horace. 
In all his schemes for the betterment of Rome, 
Meecenas, an Etruscan knight, himself a poon 
of literature, was his right-hand man. ong 
the important statutes passed were the Lex Iulia 
de adulteriis (18 B.C.), the Lew de maritandis 
ordinibus, and the Lex Papia P in the 
interests of a worthy family life, which Augustus 
to be the indispensable foundation of a 


regulated the status of manumitted slaves, a large 
class of wing influence in the State (see 
CLAUDIUS). Augustus’ interest in religion was 


probably means no more than that he faced the 
(regular) brick core of buildings with marble slabe, 

t he certainly spent vast sums on building. 
Among the most important monuments of his 
reign are the Portus Iulius (37 B. C.), the Templum 
Dini Iuli (29), the temple of Apollo on the Palatine 


Hill, equipped with public libraries of Greek and 
Latin literature (28), and the theatre of Marcellus 
(11). The personal ability of Augustus is some- 
times unjustly depreciated. It may be questioned 
if as owed more than inspiration to his grand- 
uncle. 

8. Administration. — The Emperor's administra- 
tion covered not only the whole of Italy, but the 
imperial (or frontier) provinces, where an army 
was required. He had financial agents also in the 
senatorial provinces. The great achievement of 
Augustus was that he ruled the Roman Empire as 
a citizen (though the chief citizen, princeps), under 
constitutional forms. In theory the Empire ceased 
with the death of the Emperor, but under these 
constitutional forms he laid the foundations of a 
lasting despotism. Luke refers in 2? to a census 
of the whole Empire ordered by him. This was 
one of his administrative reforms, and the census 
recurred every 14 years. A census of Roman 
citizens, as distinguished from subjects of the 
Empire, was taken twice in his reign, in 28 and 
8 B. . Cf. art. CÆSAR. 

LrfgRaTURB.—There are many vexed questions connected 
with the career of Augustus, which will one always regret 
that T. Mommsen did not write the fourth volume of his 
Römische Geschichte, which was to cover Augustus’ reign ; cf., 
however, the second edition of the Res Gestæ Divi Augusti 
(Berlin, 1888), edited by him; V. Gardthausen's Augustus und 
set: Zeit, pzig, 1801 ff. (2 parts, each in three volumes, 
first part text, second part notes), has not filled the gap. 
Chronology of chief events is best given by J. S. Reid in A 
A feast to Latin Studtes ced: J. E. Sandys, Cambr. 1910), 
129 fl. The theory of the Empire is best expounded in the same 
writer’s chapter in the Cambridge Mediaeval History, i., Cambr. 
1911; a ee isifound also in H. F. Pelham, Out- 


lines of „London, 1898; A. v. Domassewski’s 
Geach. der rom. Kaiser, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1900, vol. i. pp. 11-250, 
by a master of Roman history and antiquities ; etc. e chief 


ancient authorities are the Monumentum Ancyranum, Suetonius’ 
Life of auguru, Velleius Paterculus, Appian, Dio Cassius, and 
the early chapters of Tacitus. A. SOUTER. 


AUTHOR AND FINISHER.—In He 12? Jesus is 
called the ‘author (AV and RV; AVm ‘ beginner,’ 
RVm captain) and finisher (AV; RV 5 
of (our) faith.“ The Gr. word rendered author 


(d gxiryòs) occurs in three other , viz. Ac 3ʃ8 
5! and He 20, It is translated captain in He 2¹⁰ 
(AV; but RV ‘author’); in Ac 350 ‘prince’ (AV 


and RV; AVm and RVm ‘author’); in Ac 
‘prince.’ In classical Greek it is used for a leader,’ 
one who precedes others by his example, and so for 
an ‘ originator.’ 

The reference in He 12* is to the previous chapter. 
The writer, in summing up the list of heroes of faith, 
bids us look unto Jesus, who is pre-eminently the 
Leader in that great company, and the Perfect 
Example of that virtue of which to a certain extent 
they have been witnesses. The insertion of the 
word ‘our’ in the EV obscures the meaning. ‘The 
ra refers to that which has been the main theme 
of ch. 11. 

Alford, Bleek, Ebrard, Wordsworth, and A. B. 
Davidson translate dpyryés in He 12? by ‘leader’; 
Wyolif has ‘the maker’; but Tindale, Cranmer, 
the Geneva and the Rheims all have ‘ author.’ 

As Jesus is the Leader in the Great army of the 
Faith, so is He also the Finisher or Perfecter 
(reer). Therefore we run the race looking 
unto Him as our Leader and the only one who can 
sustain us to the end and perfect that which He 
has begun (cf. Davidson, in loc.). 

MORLEY STEVENSON. 

AUTHORITIES.—The word occurs thrice in the 
English NT: Lk 12" RV (AV ‘powers’; Gr. 
eto volat), Tit 3! RV (AV ‘ powers’ ; Gr. éfougla:), and 
1 P 32 (Gr. é€ovela). This is by no means a com- 
plete list of the occurrences of éfoucla (sing. and 
plur.) in a quasi-concrete sense in the NT. It is 
characteristic that in the firat and second of these 
places the word should be united with dpyal, and 
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in the third with éuvrdues. This collocation of 
words denoting power in some manifestation or 
other is due to the later Jewish theology, which 
postulated the existence of a number of spiritual 
wers (cf. artt. DOMINION, POWER, PRINCIPALITY, 
HRONE, etc.) inhabiting the air. These powers 
were defined in Greek under the various aspects of 
õúvajus (physical force), dpx4 (magisterial power), 
and ¢fouvgia (moral authority). At first each of the 
words was, no doubt, intended to a precise 
signification, and the complete list would comprise 
every sort of spiritual power man could conceive ; 
but later the enumeration became so familiar as to 
be repeated without any clear distinction between 
the individual terms (so 1 P 33). The frequency 
of the use to indicate spiritual powers has a reflex 
effect. The word éfoucla is used in the first and 
second p es with reference to earthly powers. 
It does not seem possible to say 
powers are intended, but in the pel passage 
(where the wording is peculiar to Luke) it 1s pro 
able that the Sanhedrin and the Roman procurator 
of Judæa would be included, while in the Titus 
Epistle the reference is to all those set in authority 
over the prope He Emperor, the governor and his 
suite, as well as the local magistrates. See also 
the following article. A. SOUTER. 


AUTHORITY.—This word, which occurs much 
more frequently in RV than in AV, in most cases 
represents the Gr. dovela., It is used of delegated 
authority in Ac 9'* 26) 13; of the authority of an 
apostle in 2 Co 10° and 13% (RV); of earthly rulers 
(‘authorities’) in Tit 31 (RV), cf. Lk 124; and in 
RV of Apocal is substituted frequently for AV 
‘power’; cf. Rev 68 121 1312 1712 (in 173 it replaces 
AV ‘strength’). Yet in many places RV still re- 
tains ‘power’ as the translation of éfovcla; cf. Ac 
819, Col 14, Ro 1313, Rev 9 11% ete. In 1 Co 11° 
étovela is used in a pec 


because of the 1 ), where a veil Appears 1 9 
‘a sign o 


ph 12, Col 2, and, in the plural, 
1! 215,1 P32. In 1 Co 15% and 1 P 


recisely what | . 


33, AV and RV render ‘ authority’ and RV also in 
Eph 1*, the reason probably being that divayis also 
occurs in these verses for which the word ‘ power’ 
was needed. In the other references the transla- 
tion is power or ‘powers.’ Seeing that é¢fovcla 
appear to be a class of angelic beings distinct from 
durd eit, it would have been conducive to clearness 
if the word ‘authority’ had been used in all these 


passages. In Eph 6" evil principles are obvious! 
referred to (cf. 25); in 1 Co 15% both and e 
angels may be included (Lightfoot, Col.“ 1879, p. 


154). See, further, under CIPALITY, and cf. 
the preceding article. 

In a few places ‘authority’ in AV represents 
other Gr. words, viz. Ac 87 AV, RV, ‘a eunuch of 
great authority’ (3urdorns); 1 Ti V AV for kin 
and for all that are in authority’ (èv trepoxg), R 
‘in high place’; 1 Ti 22 AV ‘I suffer not a woman 

. . to usurp authority over the man’ (avderreiy 
dydpés), RV ‘to have dominion over’; Tit 2% re. 
buke (AV reprove) with all e Alta 


DUNDAS. 
AYENGING.—See VENGEANCE. 


AZOTUS ("Agwros).—Azotus, the Gr. form of 

‘ Ashdod,’ occurs often in 1 Mac. (4 558107. 8t. etc.), 
and once in the NT. St. Philip met the Ethiopian 
on the way that goes down from Jerusalem to 
' and, after baptizing him, ‘was found at 
Azotus (Ac 8% ). Ashdod was the most import- 
ant of the Philistine cities which formed the Penta- 


king of E pt, was the longest on record, Aeng 29 
years. Ashdod survives in the modern Eeddd, a 
village on the slope of a wooded artificial mound (tell) 
—once, no doubt, a strong fortress—about 3 miles 
from the sea-coast, where the traces of a harbour 
have been found. The ancient city lies beneath the 
sand-drift that now threatens to bury the mud 
hovels of the village, among which some remains 
of old stone buildings are to be seen. The wide 
plain to the east is exceedingly fertile. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 


B 


BAAL.—Baal (Ro 114, in a quotation from 1 K 
1918) was a generic name for a god among Semitic 
peoples, the literal meaning being ‘owner’ or ‘lord.’ 
Attempts have been made to show that this was the 
original name of the pda ie or that it represents 
the Supreme Being worshipped by the aan- 
ites. Neither of these contentions can be proved ; 
indeed it is evident that the Baal of one place 
differed from that of another. Thus the reference 
in the text is to Melkart, the Baal of Tyre. The 
feminine article (rj Badd) in the Greek of Ro 11“ 
is due to the frequent substitution of bésheth 
(in Greek alsxúórn), ‘shame,’ for Baal by the 
Hebrews. * 

Lrrsraturs.—A. S. Peake, art. ‘Baal’ in HDB; G. F 
Moore in EBi; L. B. Paton in 


London, 1894, p. 98 ff. W. WORSLEY. 


* Hence uently in LXX 4 Bada (= aigxvrn), tho in 
1 K 1918 the reading is 70 Boda” = = 


ERE; W. R. Smith, RS3, | P 


BABBLER (Ac 17}8).—Augustine and Wyclif 
wrongly derive the word oweppodsyos from orelpw 
Sealy derived tram aiaa s ed al Mes 

ro eriv m „ an ty, 
tio gi 4 igi adjective, the derived 


par 

tempt for plagiarists and do-philosophers (cf. 
Eustathius on Homer, Odyss. v. 490), and Zeno 
thus names one of his followers. W. M. Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1895, 
. 242) of the word as ‘characteristically 
Athenian slang, clearly caught from the very lips 
of the Athenians.’ The word thus contemptuously 
implies one who is an outsider and yet wishes to 
pose as one of the inner circle, and probably does 
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not refer to anything that the Apostle had said. 
It would seem, therefore, that the expression was 
used by the philosophers who have just been 
mentioned rather than by the populace in general. 
They resented the intrusion of one who had no 
credentials, and from the first viewed him with 
hostility (see, further, Ramsay, ‘St. Paul in Athens,’ 
in Expositor, 5th ser., ii. [1895] 262 ff. 
F. W. WoORSLEY. 

BABBLINGS (1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 2 fe HE revopwvlas). 
—The profane babblings, and the oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so ed’ are all 
profitless speculation and empty religious talk 
which only minister questions, but have no value 
in the equipment of a man of God, or in the build- 
ing up of the Church. The implied contrast is 
between intellectualism in religion and genuine 
piety in heart and life (of. F. Godet, Expositor, 

ser., Vii. [1888] 45 fl.). 

Some have seen in ‘the oppositions (d»r:déces) 
of the knowledge which is falsely so called,’ a 
reference, covert or open, to Marcion’s Antitheses ; 
but this has scarcely been made out, and it is better 
to take the words as pointing to an incipient 
Gnosticism, hardly yet conscious of itself, against 
which the writer—be he St. Paul or a Paulinist— 
warns his readers (cf. M. Dods, Introd. to NT, 
London, 1888, p. 174). The Greek mind was always 
desirous of being saved by dialectic, and ready to 
hear or to tell some newer thing (cf. Ac 17). In 
the fermenting vat of the Greek cities in the A 
tolic as well as in the sub-Apostolic Age there were 
frothy, windy men who knew everything about 
religion except ‘the practick part’ (cf. Di j 
ii. 40-45: ob Eoras ò Abyos cou Yevõhs, od Kevds, GANA 
pepcorwpévos wpdter—‘ Thy speech shall not be false, 
nor empty, but filled with doing’). Practical piety 
is the writer's theme, and he calls Christians to 
cultivate simplicity as it is in Jesus; not to lose 
themselves in a cìoud of words, but to be direct 
and devout. Cf. A. Rowland (1 Tim., London, 
1887) : ‘It is easier to quibble over Christ’s words 
than to imitate His life.’ To the same effect, 
Butler (Charge to the Clergy) advises them ‘not to 
trouble about objections raised by men of gaiety 
and speculation,’ but to endeavour to beget a prac- 
tical sense of religion ‘upon the hearts of the 
people’ (cf. EBi iv. 5094). 

e standing type of the religious babbler is 
Bunyan’s ‘Talkative,’ who will ‘talk of things 
Heavenly or things Earthly . . . things sacred or 
things profane, things past or things to come, 
things more essential or things circumstantial.’ 
To this masterly characterization ‘of the evil ex- 
cesses of some of the prophets, lunatic preachers, 
and loquacious h tes’ in Puritan times may 
be added R. H. Hutton’s description (Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers, London, 1894, i. 257) of a 
certain rampant sceptic of yesterday as a man 
‘hurling about wildly loose thoughts over which 
he has no intellectual control.’ These are the 
profane babblers of the Pastoral Epistles. They 
were not only unsettling to the Church—‘ If I had 
said IJ will speak thus,” I should have been faith- 
less to the generation of thy children,’ Ps 734— 
but the unreal words corrupted the babbler himself, 
as the writer not obscurely hints. His nature 
is subdued to what he works among (cf. Emerson : 
‘I cannot listen to what you are saying for thinking 
of what you are’). 

To use unreal words, to be constantly dealing 
with the greatest things, and yet to be too shallow 
or flippant to realize their majesty, was, in the 
Apostolic Age, and ever since has been, the peculiar 
snare and peril of religious 8 and gives 

int to the taunt of Carlyle: When a man takes 

tongue - work, it is over with him.“ The 
Carthusian student who went to a teacher and got 


the text I will take heed to my ways that I sin not 
with my tongue,’ found that enough for a lifetime. 

On the whole subject Newman’s lines (‘ Flowers 
without Fruit,’ in Verses on Various Occasions) are 
an apt and instructive commentary : 


* Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng. 


LiTgraToRE.—In addition to the works cited above 
A. Whyte, Bunyan Characters, i. [Edinburgh, 1895) 180 
Kelman, The Road, i. [do. 1911] 180 ; Joseph Butler, Sermons, 
ed. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, no. 4. W. M. GRANT. 


BABYLON.—See APOCALYPSE and PETER, First 
EPISTLE OF. 


BACKBITING.—See EVIL-SPEAKING. 
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BALAAM.— The somewhat prominent place 
that Balaam holds in the Apostolic Age may be 
a praia by the three references to him in the 

(2 P 2%, Jude u, and Rev 2"); by the legends 
which w round his name in Hellenistic and 
Haggadic literature, and later in Muhammadanism ; 
and perhaps by the apparent roan of the dis- 
cussion of the ‘ Blessings of Balaam’ by Hippolytus. 
Balaam has become the representative of false 
teachers and sorcerers, and we may suspect a play 
on his name in Rev 2 (perhaps = ‘lord of the 
people’), in order to brand certain Gnostic teachers 
as making gain for themselves out of the simple 
folk by the use of magic and by the teaching of a 


gnosis which tended to laxity of practice. (It is 


not improbable that in the Nicodemus of Jn 3 is 
enshrined a counter-play of words—the Jewish 
y also, it is hinted, had a false and carnal 
octrine of their own.) Balaam becomes in legend 
a counsellor of Pharaoh; he and his two sons 
Jannes and Jambres (g. v.) were compelled to flee 
from Egypt to Ethiopia, where Balaam reigned as 
king till conquered by Moses. On this he and his 
sons returned to Egypt and became the master- 
magicians who opposed Moses. Finally, Phinehas 
attacked Balaam, who by his magic flew into the 
air, but was killed by Phinehas in the power of the 
Holy Name. See NICOLAITANS; also JE ii. 468 f. 
W. F. Coss. 
BALAK.—Balak is named in Rev 2“ along with 
Balaam. Like Balaam (g. v.), Balak is to re- 
garded here as a typical figure. The former 
teaches doctrine which is false in itself, corrupt in 
its motive, and immoral in its fruits; while Balak 
is, asin the OT, the heathen power which thrusts 
Balaam’s sorceries on the faithful. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that, if Balaam is the 
teacher of Gnosticism, Balak is the Roman power 
which has adopted syncretism and seeks to compel 
the Christians to adopt its ways also, and so makes 
them fall into the corruptions attendant on pagan 
worship. W. F. Coss. 


BAND (creîpa, always ‘cohort’ in RVm).—As a 
province of the second rank, governed by pro- 
curators, Judæa was not garrisoned by legionaries, 
who were Roman citizens, but by auxiliaries, who 
were levied from subject races. Each cohort, vary- 
ing from 500 to 1000 infantry, usually strengthened 
by an ala of cavalry, was named r the Greek 
city from which it was recruited—‘ cohors Sebas- 
tenorum, Ascalonitarum,’ etc. The Jews them- 
selves were exempted from military service. 
Various data supplied by Josephus (see the refer- 
ences in Schürer, HJP I. ii. 51 f.) indicate that 
the Judæan forces were originally the troops of 
Herod the Great, which were taken over by the 
Romans after the 1 of Archelaus in A. D. 6. 
At ordinary times Jerusalem was garrisoned by 
one cohort—called by Josephus a rdyya (BJ v. v. 8) 
which was stationed at the tower of Antonia, on 
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the north side of the Temple, under the com- 
mand of a chiliarch (Ac 21"). Part of this cohort 
—200 infantry, 70 horsemen, and 200 Set iodd RH, an 
obscure term translated spearmen (see Schürer, 
op. cit. 56)—formed St. Paul’s protecting convoy 
when he was transmitted by Claudius Lysias to 
the governor Felix in Ceesarea. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
BAPTISM.—1. Christian baptism in the NT.— 
It will be convenient at the beginning of this article 
to collect the narratives of and allusions to Chris- 
tian baptism in the NT. The command of our 
Lord to make disciples of all the nations R Gan 
tism (Mt 28; see below, 4 and 8) was fait y 
carried out by the first disciples. Actual bap- 
tisms are recorded in Ac 2% (the 3000 converts), 
812t. 16 (Samaritans, men and women, and Simon), 
8%. % (the peepee eunuch), 91 2216 (Saul), 10*7*: 
(Cornelius and his friends), 16% (Lydia and her 
household), 16% (the Philippian jailer and all 
his’), 18° (Crispus and his house, and many Cor- 
inthians), 19° (about twelve Ephesians), 1 Co 1!* 26 
(Crispus, Gaius, and the household of Stephanas). 
In addition to these narratives there are many 
allusions to Christian baptism in the NT—Ro 
6˙., Col 24, baptized into Christ Jesus, into His 
death, buried with Him in baptism: a common 
thought in early times—e.g. ost. Const. ii. 7 
and often in that work (see A. J. lean, Anctent 
Church Orders, 123).—1 Co 6", sanctification and 
justification connected with the washing of bap- 
tism ; three aorists, referring to a definite event: 
‘ye washed away (dredotcacde, middle) [your sins] 
.. . in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in 
the Spirit of our God’; cf. Ac 22'6 (above): arise 
and be baptized’ (Sawrica, ‘seek baptism’) and 
wash away (ådroħoúsa:) thy sins.’ —1 Co 12, [Jews 
and Gentiles] all baptized in one Spirit into one 
body.—Gal 37, baptized into Christ, put on Christ. 
—Eph 4°, ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’— 
Eph 5%, Christ sanctified the Church, havin 
cleansed it by the washing (Aourpg) of water wit 
the word. e ‘word’ is said by Robinson (Com. 
in loc.) to be the ‘solemn invocation of the name 
of the Lord Jesus’; Westcott (in loc.) adds: 
‘accompanied by the confession of the Christian 
faith, cf. Ro 10°’; Chase (JThSt viii. 165) inter- 
rets it of the word or fiat of Christ, and compares 
yril of Jerusalem (Cat. iii. 5).—Tit 3°, by the 
washing of regeneration (8:4 Aourpod radsyyerecias) 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost’; see below, 
8.—He 6%‘, the first principles are repentance, 
faith, teaching of baptisms (Barrısuðr) and of 
laying on of hands, resurrection, and judgment ; 
Christians were once enlightened (¢wriwGévras) and 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost; hence the name ‘ illumi- 
nation’ (wrw uós) and ‘illuminated’ for ‘ baptism’ 
and ‘the baptized’ in Justin (Apol. i. 61, 65) and 
elsewhere. Westcott interpreta the ‘teaching 
[adaxfis, bat B reads , which is adopted in 
Vm and by WH] of baptisms’ as instruction 
about the difference between Christian baptism 
and other lustral rites. Chase (Confirmation in 
Apostol. Age, p. 44f.) denies this, and interprets 
the phrase of the baptism of different neophytes, 
‘the Christian rite in its concrete application to 
individual believers’: the ‘heavenly gift’ is one 
part of the illumination or baptism, i. e. the gift 
of the Son, of Eternal life, of sonship (Chase) ; 
the partaking of the Holy Ghost is the other part. 
In any case the érideots xe must refer to the 
laying on of hands which followed immersion (see 
below, 6), though Westcott would extend it to 
benedictions, ordinations, ete., as well.—He 10™, 
‘our body washed with pure water’ (our sacra- 
mental bathing contrasted with the symbolic 
bathings of the Jews [Westcott]), ‘let us hold fast 
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the confession (duoAcylay) of our hope.’—In 1 P 3% 
baptism is the ‘antitype’ of the bringing of Noah 

e through the water; the antitype is here the 
‘nobler member of the pair of relatives’ (Bigg, 
ICC, in loc.), the fulfilment of the type; but in He 
9* it is used conversely, as it often is in Christian 
antiquity when the Eucharistic bread and wine 
are called the anti of our Lord’s body and 
blood, ag. Verona sa (ed. Hauler, p. 112) 
‘panem quidem in exemplar quod dicit Graecus 
antitypum corporis Christi’; so Cyr. Jer., Cat. 
xxiii. 20; Tertullian similarly uses ‘ figura’ (adv. 
Marc. iv. 10), and Serapion épolwna (Lit „8 1). 
For other instances, see Cooper-Maclean, Test. of 
our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, . and A post. 
Const. v. 14, vi. 30, vii. 25. Ps.-Clem. £ Cor. 
14 the flesh is the antitype’ of the Spirit. 

In the 8 Christian baptism is three times 
referred to: Mt 28, ‘Mk’ 16%, Jn 3. . In the 
last the words et aros, read in all MSS 
and VS8, have been judged by K. Lake (Inaug. 
Lecture at Leyden, 17th Jan. 1904, p. 14) to be 
an interpolation, as they are not quoted by Justin. 
This deduction is very precarious (for an examina- 
tion of it, see Chase, JThSt vi. [1905] 504, note, 
who deems the theory unscientific); but in any 
case the ‘birth of the Spirit’ could not but con- 
vey to the Christian readers of the Fourth Gospel 
a reference to baptism. Westcott truly remarks 
(Com. in loc.) that to Nicodemus the words would 
suggest a reference to John’s baptism. An 
attempt to explain ‘water’ here without reference 
to baptism is examined by Hooker (Eccl. Pol. v. 
59), who lays down the oft-quoted canon that 
‘while a literal construction will stand, the 
farthest from the letter is commonly the worst’ 
(see below, 8). 

In these passages water is not always mentioned ; 
but the word farritw, which to us is a mere 
technical expression, and its Aramaic equivalent 
(rt. Sav) would to the first disciples at once convey 
the idea of water. The element is mentioned or 
alluded to in Ac 8%, 1 Co 61 12"3 (‘drink of one 
Spirit’), Eph 5%, Tit 35, He 107, 1 P 3”, and is 
necessitated by the metaphor of burial in baptism 
in Ro 6, Col 23 Justin (Dial. 14) emphasizes 
the element used, by calling baptism the ‘ water 
of life’; so in Hermas ( Vis. Iii. 3) the Church (the 
tower) is built on the waters, ‘ because your life is 
saved and shall be saved by water.’ 

More indirect allusions to Christian baptism are 
found inthe NT. The Israelites, by a metaphor 
from it, are said to have been baptized into (eis) 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea (1 Co 10%). 
Whatever view is taken of baptism for the dead 
(1 Co 15*), it alludes to the Christian rite. It has 
been interpreted (a) of vicarious baptism on be- 
half of those who had died unbaptized (cf. 2 Mac 
129%., offering made for the dead); this was the 
practice of some heretics (so Tert., de Res. Carn. 
48, adv. Marc. v. 10, and Goudge, Alford). But 
there is no evidence that it existed in the 1st cent., 
and the practice may have originated from this 
verse; could St. Paul have even tacitly approved 
of such a thing?—(6) The words twrép rr vexpar 
are rendered by many Greek Fathers ‘in expecta- 
tion of the resurrection of the dead’; but this 
forces the grammar, and gives no good sense to 
txép abrav, which is the best attested pear ing At 
the end of the verse ; also ‘they which are bap- 
tized’ means not ali Christians, but some of them. 
—(c) Others interpret the verse of people being 
drawn to the faith and to baptism out of affection 
for some dead friend; Robertson-Plummer (JCC, 
tn loc.) incline to pear Estius and Calvin 
render ‘as now about to die,’ jamjam morituri ; 
but see (ö).— (e) Luther renders ‘over the graves 
of the dead’; here again see (b). Many other 
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suggestions have been made. It is probable that 
the problem is insoluble with our present know- 
ledge, and that the reference is to some ceremony 
in the then baptismal rite at Corinth of which we 
hear no more, but not to vicarious baptism (see 
Plammer in HDB i. 245). 

Other allusions to baptism (the complete rite, 
see below, 6) may probably be found in the meta- 
phors of anointing and sealing. For anointing, 
see 2 Co 1?! (xpicas, aorist), 1 Jn 2% 1 (the anoint- 
ing abides in us and is not only a historical act). 
Though 0 may have accompanied the rite 
in the NT, and Chase (Con ton, 53 ff.) decides 
that it was so used, yet it is also not improbable 
that its institution at a very early age of the 
Church may have been due to these very passages 
—that the practice came from the metaphor. e 
notice that in the Di „8 7, anointing is not 
mentioned, but that in Apost. Const. vii, 22 (4th 
cent.), which incorporates and enlarges the Didache, 
it is introduced. It was certainly used very 
early. Irenaeus says that some of the Gnostic sects 
anointed after baptism (c. Haer. 1. xxi. 3f.); and 
as the Gnostic rites were a y of those of the 
Church, this carries the evidence back to c. A.D. 
150. It is mentioned by Tert., de Bapt. 7, de Res. 
Carn. 8; by Cyr. Jer., Cat. xxii. 1. From the 
anointing came the custom of calling the baptized 
‘christs,’ xpıørol (Cyr. Jer., loc. cit.; Methodius, 
5 8 7 of the Ten Virgins, viii. 8, where Ps 105 

is quoted). In the NT, xple» is used meta- 
paorncaly of our Lord; cf. Lk 4, Ao 47 10%, 
e l’. 


For sealing, see 2 Co 12 (same context as the 
anointing), Eph In (‘having believed ye were 
ed with the Holy Spirit of promise’), 4% 
(‘sealed in the Holy Spirit’). The aorists in all 
three es, which connect the Holy Ghost 
with the sealing, point to the definite time when 
they became believers (Chase, Confirmation, p. 
52). (The metaphor is used in Ro 4" of circum- 
cision ; and otherwise in Jn 39 67, Ro 15%, 1 Co 
97, 2 Ti 2.) Hence in Christian antiquity the 
baptismal rite, either as a whole or in one or other 
of its „ is frequently called the seal,’ eøpayts ; 
e.g. Hermas, Sim. ix. 16, ‘the seal is the water’; 
ef. viii. 6; Ps.-Clem., 2 Cor. 7; Clem. Alex., 
is dives, 42; Tert., de Spect. 24 (signaculum) ; 
. Jer., Cat. iv. 16, etc. 
To these passages must be added those which 
8 of Christian adoption: Ro 8. 2, Gal 4°, 
ph 15; for these see art. ADOPTION. 
2. Predecessors of Christian baptism.—(a) The 
words Barrifw, Barricpés, dr rio are used in the 
of various ceremonial washings of the Jews. 
The verb is derived from Bdxrrw, ‘to dip’ (found 
in the NT only in Lk 16%, Jn 13", and some MSS 
of Rev 19%, always literally), and has in classical 
Greek the same meaning. In the NT Bawrife is 
used either metaphorically, of the Passion of our 
Lord (Mk 10, 12©, and some MSS of Mt 20. 
—so also Sárrıcua) and of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost (Ac 15 11°65, see below, 6), or 
else of baptism and of Jewish ablutions. For 
these last, see Mk 7‘ (the Jews ‘ baptize,’ v.l. 
sprinkle, themselves before meat and have ‘ bap- 
tizings,’ Barricpous, of vessels), Lk 11% (of washin 
before breakfast, ¢Saxrric6y xpd To? dplcrov), He 9 
(divers ‘baptisms,’ i.. washings).* onial 
ablution was a common practice of the Jews (Ex 
29 etc., Mk 79 vun vlywrras, Jn 2° 3%); and the 
allusions to washing in connexion with baptism 
(above, 1) would be familiar to the early Christians, 


Barrie is used of Christian baptism in Col 212 (v.l. 
Béerrnopa), and in the plural in He 62 (see above, 1); Josephus 
(Ant. xvii. v. 2) uses it of John's baptism. Bdwrricua is u 
in the NT 12 times of John's baptism and 3 (or 4) times of 

n baptism ; for its metaphorical use see above. 
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who also had the metaphor of cleansing ; see 2 Co 
7}, 1 Jn 1’, Rev 15 (some MSS) 7"; of. 2 P 2%, 

(6) Baptism of proselytes.—The Jews admitted 
proselytes of righteousness,’ i. e. full proselytes, 
with baptism, circumcision, and sacrifice. This 
custom was very common in Rabbinical times, 
though Josephus and Philo do not mention it, and 
some have therefore concluded that it did not exist 
in the lst cent. ; but Edersheim has clearly proved 
from ancient evidence that it was then in use (LT 
ii. 746, App. xii.), It may be added that the Jews 
in later times would not have borrowed baptism 
from the Christians, ongu itis intelligible that first 
John and then our Lord and His disciples should 
have adopted a custom already existing and have 
given it a new meaning. Such a baptized person 
was said by the Rabbis to be as a little child just 
born (cf. Tit 3°; see Edersheim, Joc. cit.). 

(c) The baptism of John is described in all the 
Gospels. It was a preparatory baptism (Mt 314), 
the baptism of repentance (Mk J“, Lk , Ac 13% 
19*), intended, by an outward symbol, to induce 
repentance which is the essential uisite for the 
reception of spiritual truth. So marked a feature 
of his teaching was baptism, that John is called 
ae ey ‘the Baptist’ (6 Barrirhs, Mt 31 

121, Mk 8%, Lk 7. 8 9; Josephus, Ant. XVIII. 
v. 2; in Mk 6-2. § Barriġwv). But he himself 
shows the difference between his baptism and that 
of Jesus, in that the latter was to be with the Holy 
Ghost (Mt 34, Mk 18, Lk 36, Jn 1%) and with fire 
(Mt., Lk.). For the meaning of baptism with 
the Holy Ghost,’ see below 6 and 8 (6). Baptism 
‘with fire is explained in Mt 3"; it is a baptism 
of judgment separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and burning the chaff with fire unquenchable 
(Allen, Com. in loc.; soll Lk 3'7). This interpre- 
tation, however, is denied by Plummer (JCC on 
Lk 3'6), who prefers a reference to the purifying 
power of the grace given, or to the fiery trials that 
await Christians. Others see a reference to the 
‘tongues like as of fire’ at Pentecost (Ac 2). 
However this may be, the fundamental difference 
between the two Apu is that John’s was a 
ceremonial rite lizing the need of repent- 
ance and of washing away sin, while that of our 
Lord was, in addition, the infusing of a new life ; 
see below, 8. The baptism of John is mentioned 
in the NT outside the Gospels in Ac 1% = 107 11:6 
13% 18% 19% ; the last two passages show that it 
survived after Pentecost among those who had not 
yet received the gospel. 

To this preparatory stage is also to be assigned 
the baptism of Jesus by John; it was not the 
institution of Christian baptism, though it paved 
the way for it, and in some sense our Lord may be 
said to have thereby sanctified ‘water to the 
mystical washing away of sin.’ Such also was the 
baptizing by Jesus’ disciples during His earthly 
ministry (Jn 3 4?) ; we note that our Lord carried 
on the Baptist’s teaching about the approach of the 
kingdom and about repentance oe 1%; cf. Mt 32), 
though in His teaching the Tidings pre- 
dominated, while in that of John repentance was 
the chief note (Swete, Com. in loc.). 

3. Preparation for baptism.— Instruction in 
Christian doctrine before baptism is to some extent 
necessary, because otherwise there cannot be faith 
and repentance. Our Lord commanded the dis- 
ciples to teach (Mt 28”, ĉıðdexorres) as well as to 
baptize. St. Peter instructed the people and Cor- 
nelius before he commanded them to baptized 
(Ac 214-38 1034-43. 48), Philip instructed the Samari- 
tans and the Eunuch before baptism (88. 12. 35), 
The instruction of ned Sates (Lk 1*) was probably, 
at least in part, before baptism. Lydia's baptism 
followed a preaching (Ac 16'%), as did that of the 
Corinthians (18°). But in most of these cases the 
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teaching was very short, in some of them not last- 
ing more than one day. And no instruction that 
can be properly 80 ed is mentioned in the case 
of Saul (Ac 228), or the Pti ippian jailer (18° ; 
note ‘immediately ’), or the twelve Ephesians (19*). 
Apollos had been instructed ( xarnxnaévos) in the 
way of the Lord, but only imperfectly, and Pris- 
cilla and agia taught him more carefully (d æpi- 
Béorepoy, Ac 18%). The allusions to the instruction 
of Christians in 1 Co 14, Gal 6° (xarnxéw), Ro 127, 
Col 1% ete. (3ıbáexw), have no special reference to 
baptism. In Ro 2 cry is used of Jewish 
instruction. 

At a later period, persons under instruction for 
pe pee were called catechumens (xaryyovpero:, 
‘those in a state of being taught’; cf. Gal 6°), and 
their preparation was called catéchésis (carijxvois; 
of. our word ‘catechism’ from carnxicpss, through 
Latin). The catechumens were taught the Creed, 
or Christian doctrine, during their catechumenate, 
and their instruction was called the ‘traditio 
symboli’; they profeesed their faith at baptism, 
and this profession was called the ‘ redditio symboli’ 
(see below, 8). The baptism in later times norm- 
ay took place in the early morning of Easter Day, 
and the selection of candidates for baptism took 
place on the 40th day before (Cyr. Jer., Cat., Introd. 
§ 4; it was called the ‘inscribing of names,’ roua- 
roypadla); thenceforward the selected candidates 
were ed ‘competentes,’ cuvarofvres. In the 
4th cent. the catechumenate lasted two years 
(Elvira, can. 42) or three years (Ap. Const. viii. 
32, and several Church Orders); but this was never 
Catechumens were not 
allowed to be peeve at the main part of the 
Eucharist or at the pe (Didache, 9, and often in 
the Church Orders). See, further, A. J. Maclean, 
op. cit. pp. 16-19, 97; DCA, art. ‘ Catechumens.’ 

4. Formula of baptism.—It is not quite clear 
what words were used for baptism in NT times. 
In Mt 281 our Lord bids His followers make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing (Barrițovres, 
present P them into the name (els rd ropa, 
AV ‘in the name,’ see 8) of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. These words are in 
all MSS and VSS, but F. C. Conybeare (ZNTW, 
1901, p. 275 ff.; HJ i. [Oct. 1902) 102 ff.) and K. 
Lake (Inaug. Lect. at Leyden, 17th Jan. 1904) dis- 
pute their authenticity, because Eusebius often 
quotes the text without them or with ‘ make dis- 
alice of all the nations in my name.’ The careful 
refutation of this view by Chase (JTAS¢ vi. 483 fl.) 
and Riggenbach (‘ Der trinitar. Taufbefehl Matth. 
28,’ in Beiträge eur Förderung christl. Theol., 
Gütersloh, 1903) has made this position untenable, 
ane we 5 confidence 1 e s full 

xt is part e First Gospel. It has, however, 
been denied that the words were 5 by our 
Lord. But the view that He e some such 
utterance, of which the words in Mt 28" are 
doubtless a much abbreviated record, is the only 
way in which we can comprehend how such a 
Trinitarian passage as 2 Co 13 could have been 
written, or understand the numerous in 
the NT which affirm the Godhead of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost (Chase, JThSt vi. 509 f.; see also 
art. ‘God in SDB). 

In Acts we read of people being baptized (almost 
always in the peee) ‘in (er) the name of the Lord 
Jesus (2 [v. I. eri), or ‘into (els) the name of the 
Lord Jesus (816 19%), or in (er) the name of Jesus 
Christ’ (10%). In the Pauline Epistles we read of 
baptism into Christ Jesus, into His death (Ro 6), 
into Christ (Gal 3”); with these es cf. 1 Co 
I 15 (‘into the name of Paul,’ ‘into my name’), 
10? (‘into Moses’), 12 (‘into one body’), Ac 19° 
(‘into what ?’—‘into John’s baptism’); all these 
passages also have the passive ‘to be baptized,’ 


except 1 Co 10? which (according to the best read- 
ing) has the middle éBarrloarro (cf. 1 Co 6, Ac 
2216 ; above, 1); 1 Co 6" has in (év) the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God.’ 
Of these passages only Ac 816 10% 1% are narra- 
tives of baptisms. 

The Pauline references clearly do not refer to 
the formula used, though 1 Co 1”: makes it prob- 
able that in some form the Name' was mentioned 
in the words of baptism. Do the other passages 
refer to a formula? On this point there is much 
diversity of opinion. (a) It is maintained that the 
formula at first ran ‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ or the like; and that the First Evangelist 
introduced into his ope the Trinitarian formula 
which was in use to the end of the lst century 
(Robinson, Ei, art. Baptism’). It is not easy to 
see how, if the other formula was the original 
apostolic usage, this one could have been invented 
in the third or even in the last quarter of the Ist 
cent., unless indeed our Lord had really spoken 
such words as are found in Mt 28”; and in that 
case it is hard to see why the apostles should have 
used a quite different formula.—(d) It is thought 
that the esin Mt. and Acts alike refer to the 
formula used, but that baptism into Christ’s name 
is necessarily the same as baptism into that of the 
Holy Trinity. The latter statement is quite true, 
but it does not meet the whole difficulty.—(c) It 
is said that none of the passages in Acts refers to 
a formula at all, but only to the theological opore 
of baptism (see below, 8). This is quite probable ; 
at least the differences of wording show that if 
a formula is referred to at all in Acts, it was not 
stereot in the first age.—(d) Assuming that our 
Lord spoke, at any rate in substance, the words re- 


corded in Mt 28", many think that He did not here 


prescribe a formula, but unfolded the spiritual 
meaning of the rite (so Chase, JThSt vi. 506 fl., 
viii. 177; Swete, Holy Spirit in NT, p. 124; W.C. 
Allen, ICC, in loc.). This view is extremely prob- 
able, whatever interpretation we put upon the 
passage, for which see below, 8. It was our Lord’s 

abit not to make regulations but to establish 
per so Socrates (HE v. 22), speaking of the 

eeping of Easter, contrasts the practice of Jesus 
with that of the Mosaic Law in the matter of the 
making of rules. 

It is quite porabe that no formula of baptism is 
given in the NT at all, and even that at first there 
were no fixed words. It is probable that all the 
NT es refer primarily to the theological 
import of the rite, though they may have a remote 
allusion to the mode of baptizing. But though we 
cannot assert that there was in the Apostolic Age 
a fixed form of words, it was a sound instinct 
which induced the Church, at least from the lst 
cent. onwards, to adopt the Trinitarian formula, 
and it would be rash indeed to depart from it. If 
our Lord’s words did not prescribe a form of words, 
at least they suggested it. We find it in the 
Didache (87: ‘ baptize into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’), though in 
describing Christians in § 9 the writer speaks of 
them as ‘baptized into the name of the Lord.’ 
So Justin phrases: ‘They then receive the 
washing with water in the name (ér ó»óuaros) of 
God, the Father and Lord of the universe, and of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
and says that ‘he who is illuminated (see above, 1) 
is washed in the name of Jesus Christ... and 
in the name of the Holy Ghost’ (Apol. i. 61). 
Tertullian says that the formula has been pre- 
scribed {by Christ], and quotes Mt 281 exactly (de 
Bapt. 13; note especially that he translates eds rd 
övopa by in nomen’ though ap ha apparently by 
error, gives nomine). In Praescr. 20 he 


paraphrases the text: He bade them . . . go and 
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teach the nations who were to be baptized (intin- 

uendas) into the Father (in Patrem), and into the 
Son, and into the Holy Ghost’; and in adv. Praz. 
26 thus: He commands them to baptize into the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, non in 
unum —i. e. not into one Person. The Trinitarian 
formula is the only one found in the Church in 
ancient times. It is prescribed or referred to in 
Origen, Hom. in Lev. vii. § 4, in the Church Orders 
(Can. of Hipp. xix. [ed. Achelis, § 133]; Ap. Const. 
üi. 16, vii. 22; Ethiopic Didascalia, 16, ed. Platt; 
Test. of our Lord, ii. 7), in the Acts of Xanthippe 
twice (M. R. James, Pa Anecd. i. [=TS ii. 3, 
Cambridge, 1893] p. 79), and in the Apostolic 
Canons (c. A.D. 400], can. 49 f. The fact that this 
last work forbids any other form probably shows 
that in some heretical circles other words were used. 

Most of the Eastern Churches, Orthodox or 
Separated, use the passive voice N. is baptized,’ 
or the like. The Westerns, on the contrary, 
always use the active: ‘N., I baptize thee.’ The 
latter is perhaps the older form ; it is found in the 
Canons of Hippolytus and (in the plural, ‘We 
baptize thee’) in the Acts of Xan nippe (as above) ; 
and it is favoured by Mt 28” i (‘ baptizing 
them) and Didache, 7 ( baptize,’ imperative). It 
is also found among the Copts and Abyssinians 
(DCA i. 162; H. inger, Ritus Orientalium, 
Wurzburg, 1863, i. 208, 230, 235). 

We may ask what is meant by the invocation of 
the Divine name over the persons who were being 
baptized, of which we tead in Justin, Apol. i. 61 
(‘the name of God is pronounced over him’) and 
Ap. Const. iii. 16 (‘having named, éwovoudeas, 
the invocation, éxixAnow, of Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost, thou shalt baptize them in the water, 
er rp dare). In connexion with this, Ac 22'6 
(‘calling on his name’) is quoted; but there it is 
the baptized, not the baptizer, who ‘invokes’; 
baptism is given in 1 to the prayer of the 
candidate. More to the point are Ac 157 (‘the 
Gentiles upon whom my name is called,’ from Am 
94), and Ja 2 (‘the honourable name which was 
called upon you,’ RVm, rò eric e üs); of. 
Nu 67, where God's name is put upon the Israelites 
by the threefold blessing, and Ac 19%, where the 
Jewish exorcists named the name of the Lord 
Jesus over the demoniacs, saying, ‘I adjure you 
by Jesus...’ It is ane possible that in the 
N T prce there may be some reference to the 
words used in baptizing, which, as we have seen, 
probably (at least in the ordinary way) included a 
mention of the Name. But there is no evidence 
that any invocation was part of the rite in apos- 
tolic times, and Chase denies that it was so (JIT ASt 
viii. 164). Is it necessary to suppose that Justin 
and the writer of the Apostolic Constitutions refer 
to anything else than the Trinitarian formula of 
baptism ? 

5. Baptismal customs.—Some traces of customs 
which were part of the rite in the early Church 
are found in the NT. (a) A profession of fatth 
and renunciation of evil is common in ancient 
times (e.g. Justin, ge i. 61, where the candidate 
undertakes to be able to live according to the 
faith ; Tert. de Bapt. 6, de Idol. 6, de Cor. 3, de 
Spect. 4—Tertullian mentions the renunciations, 
for which see ERE i., art. Abrenuntio’). To such 
a profession the gloss of Ac 87, which is older 
than Irenaeus who mentions it (c. Haer. III. xii. 8), 
is the oldest certain reference. But it is possible 
that there is an allusion to it in 1 Co 15. — or at 
least to an instruction before baptism—though no 
form of Creed can be intended (note v.: I 
delivered unto you first of all that which also I 
received —the ‘delivery’ of the faith to the 
catechumens, see above, 3); also in Ro 6” 10°, 
1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 1%, He 10**-, 1 P 3% (for this verse 


see ERE i. 38), Jude*. While, however, it is ex- 
tremely probable that some sort of a profession 
of faith was always made at baptism, the NT 
passages fall short of proof of the fact. 

(5) Trine immersion is a very any custom, being 
mentioned in the Didache (§ 7) and by Tertullian 
(de Cor. 3, adv. Prax. 26). The practice of im- 
mersion would probably be suggested by the word 
Barrl{w (see above, 1). But J. A. Robinson (JTAS¢ 
Vil. 187 ff.) denies this, and says that as the word 
is used of ceremonial washings in Mk 7*, Lk 11%, 
it need not imply immersion, though fárrw (see 
above, 2) does; but need only denote ceremonial 
cleansing with water. Chase (JTAS¢ viii. 179 f.) 
replies that the vessels in Mk 7* must have been 
dipped in order to be cleansed, and also that Lk 
II means bathing ; to this may be added that 
ceremonial ‘ baptizing’ of themselves in Mk 7“ is 
shown by v.3 to mean the dipping of their hands 
into water. However this may be with regard to 
those ages, it seems more than probable that 
the word Sarritw to the first disciples, when used 
of baptism, 5 the idea of immersion, both 
because it would be difficult otherwise to explain 
the metaphor of baptismal burial and resurrection 
(Ro 6t, Col 212), and because the Jewish practice in 
proselyte-baptism (see above, 2) was to undress 
the candidate completa , and to immerse him so 
that every part of his y was touched by the 
water (Edersheim, LT ii. 745 f.; the candidate 
also made a profession of faith before the ‘ fathers 
of the baptism’ or sponsors). But it is also prob- 
able that total immersion could not always be 
practised, as in the case of the Philippian jailer ; 
and that when this was the case candidate 
a in the water, which was then poured over 

m. 

There is no trace in the NT of trine immersion, 
which doubtless was founded on the Trinitarian 
formula, though this is no evidence against its ex- 
istence in the apostolic period. Flowing (‘living’) 
water, if it can be had, 1s prescribed in the Didache 
(§ 7) and in several Church Orders (Maclean, p. 
104). In case of necessity the Didache (loc. cit. 
expressly allows affusion. Immersion is impli 
in Ep. of Barnabas, § Il, where we read of going 
down into the water laden with sin, and rising up 
from it bearing fruit in the heart. 

(c) Clothing the hytes.—In the early Church 
the putting off of the clothes of the candidates 
before baptism, and the clothing of them afterwards, 
usually in white robes, were emphasized as cere- 
monial actions; but of this we have no certain 
evidence before the 4th century. Constantine was 
buried in his ben de eer robes (Tà éugwria, DCA i. 
162). The Church Orders make a great point of the 
clothing, and the Test. of our Lord mentions white 
robes (ii. 12, see Maclean, p. 105), as does Ambrose, 
de Myst. 34 (vii.). Even from the first, whether 
immersion was total or partial, there must have 
been an unclothing and a re-clothing ; and this, as 
it would seem, gives point to the metaphor about 
‘putting off’ (drexdvcduern) the old man, and 
t putting on’ (érducduervn) the new, in Col 3%, and 
about ‘ putting on’ Christ in 0 besa in Gal 37; 
cf. Ro 13, Eph 4%, The metaphor back in 
some degree to OT times; in 260 Joshua the 
high priest is stripped of his filthy garments as a 
symbol, and Justin (Dial. 116) perhaps applies 
this to Christian baptism: ‘even so we. . . have 
been stripped of the filthy garments, that is, of our 
sins.’ Josephus tells us (BJ II. viii. 5) that the 
Essenes clothed themselves in white veils and 
bathed as a purification, and then partook of a 
common meal with benediction before and after it ; 
then, laying aside their garments, they went to 
work till the evening. But there was apparently 
no symbolism about this clothing. 
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(d) The kiss of peace after rapon is common in 
Christian antiquity. Justin (ápol. i. 65) describes 
it as taking place after the newly-baptized are 
received among the faithful and after the people’s 
prayers, i. e. at the Eucharist which followed the 
rite of baptism. Cyprian (Ep. lviii. 4, ad Fidum) 
alludes to it at the baptism of infants. In the 
Church Orders it is used at Confirmation, as well 
as at the Eucharist, and (apparently) at all times 
of prayer (Maclean, pp. 18f., 108). Tertullian 
(de Orat. 18) says that some did not observe it 
in times of fasting. There could be no better 

bol of Christian love than this, and it is 
highly probable that it was used in worship in NT 
times; such would seem to be the suggestion of 
the ‘holy kiss’ in Ro 1616, 1 Co 16%, 2 Co 13%, 
1 Th 5%, and of the kiss of love’ in 1 P 5". But 
there is no evidence in the NT as to its use in 
baptism. 

(e) For a possible use of anointing in the NT, 
see 1; 3 On a) Renee see 6. The sign 
of the cross was in early times, and was often 
called the seal (Maclean, p. 108 ; Cyr. Jer., Cat. 
xiii. 36). Some think that this is referred to in 
the cited above in 4 about ‘sealing’; but 
this is more than doubtful. 

(f) Of three other early baptismal customs 
there is no trace in the NT. (a) ors are men- 
tioned by Tertullian in de Bapt. 18 (‘sponsores’); 
cf. de Cor. 3 (‘inde suscepti’). They were called 
: paar AP A (dvd doxot) because they ‘ received’ the 
newly-baptized when they came up from the font; 
cf. dvadndbels, Socrates, HE vii. 4. They are found 
in the Church Orders (Maclean, p. f.); and, 
especially in the case of infants, when they make 
the responses for them, they might be the oe 
or others of their houses’ (Test. of our Lord, ii. 8). 
In Justin (Apol. i. 61) ‘he who leads the n 
that is to be washed to the laver’ seems to be the 
baptizer. (8) Fasting before baptism is ordered in 
the Didache (§ 7), and is mentioned by Justin (A pol. 
i. 61) and Tertullian (de Bapt. 20; cf. de Jejun. 8), 
and n in the Church Orders (Maclean, pp. 
133 f., 137 f.). This is analogous to the fasting in 
Ac 13? before the sending forth of Barnabas and 
Saul. (y) The tasting of”. mülk and honey by the 
newly-baptized after baptism (and communion) 
seems originally to have been an Egyptian and 
‘African’ custom only. It is mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Cor. 3, adv. Marc. i. 14), by Clement 
of Alexandria (Paed. i. 6), and in the Egyptian and 
Ethionic Church Orders, the Canons of wpolytus, 
and the Verona Didascalia (all these four are 
ae a Egyptian), but not in the Test. of our 

ord or in the Apostolic Constitutions (see Maclean, 

. 46). It was, however, probably introduced into 
me bythe 4th cent., for Jerome mentions it (Dial. 
c. Luciferianos, 8), and he was baptized in Romec. 
A.D. 365. Thereafter it is several times mentioned 
in the West. It is suggested by Ex 3°, which 
describes the promised land as flowing with milk 
and honey ; though the Canons of Hippolytus (xix. 
[ed. Achelis, §§ 144, 148]) say that it is because the 
neoph are as little children whose natural food 
is milk and honey, or because of the sweetness of 
the blessings of the future life. 

6. The complement of immersion : the laying on 
of hands.—In Acts we have two detailed accounts 
of baptism in the Apostolic Age (812-17 191-0), and 
in both cases we read first of an immersion and 
then of a laying on of hands, the latter being 
al Piney at gc with the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
In Ac 8 Philip, one of the Seven, had preached to 
the Samaritans, and they were baptized. But as 
yet the Holy Ghost had fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then the apostles Peter and John, 
who were sent down from Jerusalem by their 


fellow apostles, prayed for the newly-baptized that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, and laid their 
hands upon them; and they received the Holy 
Ghost. ch. 19, St. Paul finds about twelve men 
at Ephesus who had received John’s baptism ; 
these are ‘baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus,’ and St. Paul himself lays his hands upon 
them and the Holy Ghost comes upon them. e 
may note in passing that ‘there is nothing in the 
narrative to lead us to sup that he followed at 
Ephesus a course which he did not follow else- 
where’ (Chase, Confirmation, p. 32). With these 

es we may take He 6'7 (see above, 1), where 
the teaching. . . of the laying on of hands’ is 
added to that of baptisms’ as part of the ‘founda- 
tion.’ Even if it does not refer exclusively to the 
baptismal imposition of hands after immersion, it 
at least includes it. 

The meaning of this laying on of hands will be 
considered in § 8 below. ere we must notice 
the other passages of the NT which speak of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. But two proumier 
remarks must be made. (a) It would save muc 
confusion of thought if it were remembered that in 
Christian antiquity ‘baptism’ is constantly used 
to comprehend the whole rite, immersion, and also 
laying on of hands, and other similar actions. It 
would therefore be well if we more often used the 
word ‘immersion’ (including in it all possible 
varieties of usage, total or partial immersion or 
affusion) when we are speaking of the action at 
the font, rather than the technical name ‘ baptism.’ 
We are apt to put ancient references to baptism 
into a wrong perspective use we are accustomed 
to the long-continued separation of the two parts 
of the rite in the West.—(d) In studying Acts we 
shall do well to remember that St. Luke does not 
attempt in his narrative to give all the details of 
the historical actions which he records. As W. M. 
Ramsay truly observes, an author like St. Luke 
‘ seizes the critical events, concentrates the reader's 
attention on them by giving them fuller treat- 
ment, touches more lightly and briefly on the less 
important events, omits entirely a mass of unim- 
portant details’ (St. Paul, London, 1895, p. 3). 

In numerous passages of the NT the gift of the 
Spirit is explicitly connected with 1 (in its 
fullest sense), as in Ac 2° 816-17 pt. 19% t. (before 
baptism) 195, 1 Co 6"! 12, Tit 3°, He 61“ 10” (which 
appears to refer to the repudiation of the baptismal 
confession and covenant; see Westcott, Com. in 
loc. ; ef. v. *.), and in the which refer to 
‘ sealing,’ 2 Co 1%, Eph 1 4% (see above, 1); also 
in the Gospels, Mt 311, Mk le, Lk 316, Jn 1* 3°, see 
above, 2(c). The close connexion between the gift 
of the Spirit and baptism is seen also in the fact 
that our Lord calls the Descent at Pentecost a 
baptism (Ac 1ë; cf. 111%, although in the case of 
those on whom the Holy Ghost then came there 
was no immersion. 

To these we may add several where a 
definite historical bestowal of the spirit is men- 
tioned: Ro 535 (3oðérros), 8 (ed Here), 1 Co 2 
(ed gone), 2 Co 53 (Sods), 11“ (ode d Bere, speaking 
of a ‘different Spirit’ in contrast to the Holy 
Ghost), Gal 3? (ed gere; cf. v.“ having begun in 
the Spirit,’ and v.“ where the present S 
marks the continuance of the gift of the Spirit), 40 
(efardorecdev), 1 Th 47 (erdece, the definite call, 
connected with rò d:dérra, who ever giveth’ the 
Spirit: some MSS have the aorist ĉórra; G. 

illigan, Com. in loc., takes the present part. as 
meaning tlie Giver of the Spirit °), 2 Th 2 (ef\ero), 
1 Jn 3% (fSwxev; cf. 4, where the perfect dddwxer 
denotes the permanent effects of the gift; Brooke, 
ICC on 3*). These aorists* point to a definite 


* The RV has often been criticized as having too slavishly 
followed the Greek aorist in a way that does not suit the 
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event, and, taken with the passages in the preceding 
paragraph, would seem to refer to the Christian 
initiation. 

In the other records of baptisms the imposition 
of hands is not mentioned, and in some the gift of 
the Holy Ghost is not alluded to. It would be 
unsafe (see above), especially in view of He 67, to 
infer that the laying on of hands was not practised 
except in the cases where it is explicitly referred 
to. But the case of Cornelius must be specially 
considered. Here the Holy Ghost was given before 
baptism and without any outward sign such as the 
laying on of the Apostle's hands. Yet St. Peter 
does not judge that, even after such a signal mark 
of God’s favour, it is unnecessary for Cornelius and 
his household to be baptized in the usual manner. 
From this we may with Chase (Confirmation, p. 
28) see on the one hand that it is wrong to under- 
value the sacraments, and on the other that God 
is not tied down to them, but may give His grace 
without the interposition of outward ordinances. 
He is not bound, if we are, The same thing was 
seen at Pentecost, when the Spirit was given with- 
out the outward act of immersion having preceded. 

Again, other reference to the laying on of hands 
after immersion is seen by some in 2 Ti 1° (which 
is usually taken to refer to Timothy’s ordination, 
though Chase refers it—not 1 Ti 11. to his baptism, 
3.6. confirmation). In Ac 9” (ef. v. 12) also, Ananias 
lays his hands on Saul before baptism ; but the 
allusion in both cases is doubtful. For the anoint- 
ing, see above, 1. 

he name confirmation, i.c. ‘strengthening,’ 
for the complement of immersion is not found 
before the 5th cent.; it may be founded on the 
use of ge B¹G in 2 Co Ia with the allusion there 
to baptism. 

For many centuries the baptismal rite—im- 
mersion, anointing (when practised), and laying on 
of hands—was no y one, and k place at 
one time. Tertullian (de Bapt. 8) speaks of the 
immersion, unction, and imposition of hands with 
invocation of the Holy Ghost as being administered 
on the same occasion ; and the Church Orders are 
equally definite (Maclean, pp. 18 f., 105 ff.). Laying 
on of hands is also referred to in Tert. de Res. 
Carn. 8 (with immersion, unction, sealing with the 
sign of the cross, and communion), and by Cyprian 
(Ev. lxxi.) who speaks of those who have been 
baptized by heretics being received into the Church 
with imposition of hands that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost (cf. Ep. lxxii. 9, referring to Ac 8). 
Origen (de Princ. I. iii. 2) says that the Holy 
Spirit was given by the laying on of the apostles’ 
hands in baptism ; so Athanasius, ad Serap. Orat. 
i. 6. It is curious that Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. 
xx.-xxii.), who mentions immersion, anointing, and 
the communion of the neophytes, omits the layin 
on of hands, seeing that the contemporary Chure 
Orders strongly emphasize it. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this custom ceased with Tertullian. 
The baptismal Eucharist with the first communion 
of the neophytes follows immediately in the Church 
Orders; cf. also Tertullian and Cyril as above, 
and Justin (A pol. i. 65). 

In case of necessity there might be an interval 
between the immersion and the imposition of 
hands, as there bad been in Ac 8. The Council of 
Elvira (c. A.D. 305, can. 38, 77) says that in such a 
case if the baptized dies before [his confirmation], 
he may be pe by the faith which he has 
professed ; cf. also Jerome, Dial. c. Lucif. 9, who 
mentions the laying on of hands. 

lish idiom. Whatever justification there may be for this 
criticism in a version intended for public reading (though even 
there it is surely important that the hearers should know what 
exactly meant), yet it cannot be too strongly 


the sacred writers 
asserted that it is essential for the student to pay the greatest 
attention to the accuracies of the Greek tenses. 
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For the theological significance of the laying on 
of hands, see below, § 8. 

7. Minister of baptism.—We gather from the 
NT that the apostles themselves did not usually 
baptize ; their task was ‘to preach the Gospel,’ 
and St. Paul only rarely administered the sacra- 
ment himself, lest any should say that his converts 
were baptized into his name (1 Co 17117). It is not 
recorded who baptized the 3000 at Pentecost (Ac 
2), or the Samaritans (81, havea Philip), or 
Lydia and her household (165), or the jailer at 
Philippi and ‘all his’ (16%), or the Corinthians 
(188), or the Ephesians (19°) ; St. Peter's companions 
clearly baptized Cornelius and his company (10%): 
he ‘commanded’ them to be baptized. Philip 
baptized the Eunuch (8%), and evidently Ananias 
baptized St. Paul (918 2216). It has been suggested 
that baptism was one of the functions of John 
Mark as ‘minister’ (srnpérns) to Barnabas and 
Saul (135; Rackham, Com. in loc.). On the other 
hand, St. Peter and St. John laid their hands on 
those who had been baptized in Samaria (8!7), and 
St. Paul laid his hands on the Ephesian neophytes 
(19%; ct. v.5). 

A similar rule is found in the baptismal customs 
of the succeeding ages. In the Church Orders the 
bishop is norm present at baptisms, but the 
presbyters actually immerse, and the deacons 
assist; then the newly-baptized are immediately 
brought to the bishop for anointing and laying on 
of hands; though the custom as to the person who 
anoints and the number and place of the unctions 
in the rite varies, the bishop always lays on hands 
(for details, see Maclean, p. 104 ff.). hen, there- 
fore, it is said that the bishop was the normal minis- 
ter of baptism, it is not meant that he actually 
imm , though doubtless he sometimes did so. 
St. Ambrose (de Myst. 8 [iii.]) speaks only of the 
bishop (summum sacerdotem) interrogating, and 
hallowing (the water, or the oil (?]). As time went 
on, either the immersion and the confirmation had 
to be separated, or else the latter was administered 
by the presbyter with oil consecrated by the bishop. 

Deacons were allowed at Elvira (can. 77) to bap- 
tize in case of necessity ; and so Tertull. de Bapt. 
17 (who, like Elvira, allows laymen to baptize in 
such a case), Test. of our Lora, ii. 11, Didas calia, 
iii. 12 (ed. Funk); but this is forbidden in Ap. 
Const. viii. 28, 46 (ed. Funk). The Ap. Const. 
(iii. 9) and the ‘Fourth Council of Carthage,’ 
A.D. 398 (can. 100, Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr., ii. 
[1896] 417), forbid women to baptize. here is 
perhaps a permission to deacons to baptize in 
country places, in Cyr. Jer., Cat. xvii. 35; but 
this is uncertain. There may be a trace of pres- 
byters confirming in the Sacramentary of Serapion 
and in the Ap. Const. (see Maclean, pp. 107, 110, 


155). 
8. learn, ‘oa aspects.—(a) A study of the NT 
leads us to the conclusion that baptism is no mere 


ceremony whereby outsiders are fitly received into 
the Christian Church. It is a means of grace—it 
conveys by an outward sign the grace of God, but 
always under certain conditions, for which see 
below (f). St. Peter says that water after a true 
likeness (d»rirvroy) saves us, even baptism: a 
cleansing of the body, but also a cleansing of the 
soul; the outward part, water, is the symbol or 
sign of the inward washing (1 P 3”). God saved 
us (€owoev, aorist) through the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost (Tit 3°). The 
writer of the Appendix to Mk. says that ‘he that 
believeth and is tized shall be saved’ (166). 
And this is in accordance with God’s usual way of 
working. He normally uses outward instruments 
and means, though He is not bound by them and 
can work otherwise if He wills. On the one hand, 
He uses human beings as His instruments (cf., e.g., 
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Ac 95 132, Gal 1. Eph 37 for men as preachers 
of the gospel), and, on the other hand, He uses 
inanimate things or outward actions. Thus the 
‘gift of God’ is conveyed by imposition of hands 
(2 Ti 16). Jesus ordinarily (but not always) used 
outward means in healing and in doing other 
mighty works (DCG i., art. ‘Gestures,’ 1). So He 
instituted outward means (water, bread, and wine) 
for the two sacraments of the gospel. Among OT 
analogies may be noted the cloud and pillar of fire, 
which symbolized God’s presence. By using out- 
ward means, God shows that matter is not, as 
Gnostic dualism asserted, naturally evil, but that 
it is consecrated by Him for His sacred purposes. 

The same truth may be expressed by saying that 

baptism is a pledge or witness of grace, by which 
God assures us that He will perform His part of 
the covenant between Him and man; cf. the pas- 
sages where the gift of the Spirit, the earnest 
(d ppag ) of our inheritance, is associated with 
faith, and by implication with baptism (Eph 1 t.; 
see above, 1). 
_ (b) Baptism is a union with God. The baptized 
is incorporated into the Divine Being, united with 
Christ, apart from whom we can do nothing (Jn 15°). 
This baptismal union is clearly asserted in Ro 6“, 
Gal 37, and by contrast is implied in 1 Co 11> 1 102; 
it is made possible only by the Incarnation, and 
by the 5 of Jesus’ humanity; see Jn 78. 
It involves sonshi adoption (Ro 8 [note the 
aorist dere, pointing to a definite time], Gal 
3*- 44; see art. ADOPTION). This aspect of bap- 
tism as an incorporation into God holds good what- 
ever view we take of the meaning of the Lord’s 
command to baptize, which must now be considered 
carefully, as it Is essential to the understanding of 
baptism. 

(c) Meaning of baptism ‘in’ or ‘into the Name.’ 
—The words els 7d dvoua (or els alone) in the bap- 
tismal passages are usually interpreted as denoting 
incorporation into a person or society, and the pur- 
pose for which the baptism is administered ; but 
another view interprets the words in Mt 28% as 
meaning ‘by the authority of.’ (For a full dis- 
cussion, see F. H. Chase in JTAS¢ vi. 500 ff., viii. 
161 ff.; J. A. Robinson in JTAS¢ vii. 186 ff., and 
EBs, art. Baptism.’) 

It is agreed that by a Hebrew idiom common in 
Hellenistic Greek ‘the name’ of a person is used 
for the person himself. To believe in the name of 
some one is to believe in him (Jn 112 2% 30, 1 Jn 5% 
treue els; 1 Jn 3* mor. with dative—for the dif- 
ference, see Westcott on Jn 5* 8%; cf. Ac 310); 
to come, or to act, or to receive a person, in the 
name of some one, is to come or act or to receive 
one as his representative (Mt 18° 219 23°, Mk 9” 
11° 136, Lk 13%, Jn 58 10% 1213 14%, all with er [ro 
dvéuare; Mt 245 with er ôróuarı); to hope in God's 
name is to hope in Him (Mt 127, with simple dative, 
= Ig 4% LXX with éri); to have life in Christ's 
name is to receive life from Him (Jn 20°!); to ask 
or give thanks in (és) Christ's name is to do so in 
Him, i. e. for His merits (Jn 14% 1516 16. , Eph 
5”); to adjure in (év) the name of a person is to 
adjure by him (Ac 1618; cf. 1 Co 17° 8:4); to receive 
remission of sins through (8d) Jesus’ name is to 
receive it through Him (Ac 10%). In Jn 17% 
Jesus prays the Father to keep the disciples in (é) 
thy name which thou hast given me’ (so best text; 
cf. Ph 2°), and says that He has kept them while 
on earth in the Fathers name—a very difficult 
passage. The latter phrase must mean ‘as the 

ather’s representative’ (as above) ; for the former, 
cf. 17% , where the ‘name’ stands for God and His 
attributes, and we may perhaps pa aaa ‘in 
thyself, with whom I am one (cf. 10”). In Col 3” 
to do all in (er) the name of Christ is to do all ‘in 
Christ,’ however we are to understand that charac- 
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teristic Pauline phrase (see J. A. Robinson, Ephes., 
London, 1903, p. 22 ff.). So again in Lk 6™ ‘cast 
out your name’ is equivalent to ‘cast you out’; in 
Ac 15% Barnabas and Paul are said to have hazarded 
their lives for the name of Jesus, i. e. for Him. 

In the above es the translation by the 
authority of is not possible. But in the name 
can well be so translated in some passages, as when 
the disciples spoke or preached in Jesus’ name, Ac 
ATL (erl) 977 (év); cf. Lk 24% (éri); though here also 
it can be rend ‘as the representatives of.’ So 
‘by the authority of’ suits best in where 
devils are cast out or mighty works done ‘in the 
name, as Mt 7? (dative without prep.), Mk 9. 
(év, éxt), ‘Mk’ 167 (e,), Lk 9 (dv, v.l. irl), Ac 3° 
(er; cf. 47 10); and in Lk 107, where demons are 
subject in (év) Christ's name. 

hree ages remain to be considered. Mk 9* 
has ‘in imi name that ye are Christ’s,’ which is 
usually treated as an idiom: ‘because ye are 
Christ's’ (RV, Swete; the text followed by AV 
is faulty here), though Chase (J7AS¢ viii. 170) 
renders ‘in the Name, use ye are Christ's.“ 
In Mt 10. 18” els is used. In the former passage, 
‘into the name of a prophet’ or ‘disciple’ can only 
mean ‘as a prophet’ or roe al i. e. with a view 
to the prophetic office or to discipleship. In the 
latter, ‘gathered together into my name’ is best 
rendered as ‘drawn nigh to me’; cf. Dt 12, 1 K 95 
(so Chase, loc. cit.). 

Another line of interpretation of the passages 
with ‘in the name’ is that of F. C. Conybeare, who 
makes ‘in the name of Jesus’ a theurgic formula, 
an application of ancient magic (JQR ix. 66, 581). 
For an answer to this theory, which is quite in- 
applicano to several of the passages cited above, 
and which takes no account of the OT use of ‘the 
Name,’ see G. B. Gray in HDB iii. 480. 

We may now consider the baptismal peace 
In Mt 28%, Ac 8 19°, 1 Co 1. 15 we read of baptism 
‘into (els) the name’; and so 1 Co 10? ‘into Moses,’ 
123 ‘into one body,’ Ac 19 ‘into John’s baptism,’ 
Ro 6’, Gal 37 ‘into Christ, or ‘into his death’; 
while in Ac 2* 10%, 1 Co 6# we read of baptism ‘in 
(ér) me name,’ 5 usual inter 5 at eo 

the former set of passages, is that the neophytes 
are in 5 Moor porate: with the Holy Trinity, 
or with Christ, with a view to (els) remission of 
sins (Ac 2) or to dying with Christ; the disciples 
of John are baptized with his baptism. Further, 
‘into the name’ implies proprietorship: we are 
baptized so as to belong to ; and the same 
idea attaches to er éryéuaros, by which Justin ex- 

lains baptism to the heathen (above, 4; see Swete, 

oly Spirit in NT, p. 125; Chase, JTAS¢é vi. 501). 
If Barritw conveyed to the first Christians the idea 
of immersion (above, 5), this interpretation follows 
necessarily. In that case, what is the difference, 
if any, between baptism ‘in’ and ‘into’? Chase, 
who upholds the above interpretation, thinks that 
both involve the idea of incorporation or union, 
though the latter emphasizes the entrance into the 
name, while the former conveys the idea of the 
name encompassing the baptized (JTAS¢ viii. 177, 
184). 

This line of interpretation is denied by Robinson 
(Ei, art. ‘Baptism,’ and JTAS¢ vii. 191), who holds 
that els and év are synonymous in the NT, as they 
undoubtedly are in the Modern Greek vernacular, 
which has entirely lost év except in a few phrases, 
els having taken its place. On this view, ‘in the 
name’ is the translation preferred, and it is taken 
to mean ‘by the authority’ of the person men- 
tioned. The statement that the two prepositions 
have the same meaning in the NT is hardly borne 
out by the facts. It is true that the tendency to 
confuse them had begun in the Apostolic Age; but 
it had not got very far, hardly beyond a fondness 
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for ‘constructio praegnans,’ as in Mk 1°, where 
éBarric6n els ro 'lopddyny =‘ went into the Jordan 
and was baptized there’ (in v.“ we have ¢Saxrifovro 
er rp 'lopédvy), or else was immersed in Jordan’ 
(Swete, Com. in loc.); cf. also Ac 8” etpéén els 
Across, went to Azotus and was found there,’ and 
Lk 4“. The nearest approach to a real confusion 
of the prepositions is in Mt 5*-: ‘Swear not 
by (er) the heaven . . nor by (er) the earth... 
nor by (eis, RVm ‘toward ’) Jerusalem, where Chase 
(JTASE viii. 166) „ that e 'Ieposoħúuois is 
avoided so as to exclude a local meaning, and that 
eis represents the direction of the oath, just as in 
Ac 2%, Eph &, He 7“ eis can only mean with 
reference to.’ 

In the opinion of the present writer no argument 
can be deduced from the fact that our Lord spoke 
Aramaic, and that both els rd woua and ér re óvóparı 
represent the simple phrase ova, For (though we 
know ue of the P fat wer Aramaic ea the ye 
cent.) the preposition in Syriac not infrequently 
denotes 9 see Payne Smith, Thesaur. Syr., 
Oxford, 1879-1901, i. 480. And, as Chase remarks 
(JTASE vi. 507), the ent from the Aramaic 
preposition is robbed of all ite force by the con- 
sideration that the Peshitta uses it in G, Gal 
37 for ‘into Christ [Jesus], which can only denote 
incorporation. Therefore the Aramaic phrase 992 
can mean (incorporation) into the name.’ 

The grave objection to Robinson’s interpretation 
is that it does not suit the Pauline , which 
cannot be put aside as irrelevant. That ‘Paul was 
not crucified for the Corinthians and they were not 
baptized into his name’ (1 Co 12%), is a proposition 
in direct contrast to the statement that ‘all we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death’ (Ro 6). The latter 
denotes incorporation, and so therefore must the 
former. Indeed, the passage in 1 Cor. would lose 
all force if it were translated ‘ by his authority.’ 

For a long list of Greek Fathers who interpret 
Mt 28 of incorporation, see Chase, JTAS¢ viii. 
173 ff. On the other hand, Robinson says that the 
Western formula in nomine’ can only mean by the 
authority.’ This is not clear, and in any case it is 
significant that Tertullian, the father of eoclesi- 
astical Latinity, understood Mt 28” otherwise, for 
he translates by ‘in nomen,’ and paraphrases by ‘in 
Patrem,’ etc.; see above, 4 He clearly understood 
the baptismal command to denote incorporation. 

The issue does not rest on the question whether 
eis and d» are interchangeable. It is the whole 
sentence in Mt 281 which must be considered, and 
it is difficult to follow Robinson in thinking that 
it conveyed no idea of immersion to the first 
Christians. No doubt our Lord gave a new and 
more spiritual significance to a Jewish method of 
speech, but this is just what He did frequently in 

is teaching. If, as is probable, the account in 
Mt. is greatly conde (above, 4), there is no 
difficulty about this. No doubt He explained His 
meaning to the discipies ; we are led to interpret 
it by the writings of the disciples themselves. For 
these reasons the present writer cannot but think 
that Chase’s interpretation is right, and that the 
RV has properly given the words as ‘into the 
name.’ 

(d) Meaning of ‘being born anew’ or ‘from 
above.’—In Jn 3*’ our Lord speaks to Nieodemus 
of another birth, which He connects with water 
(see above, 1) and the Spirit, and which is requisite 
for seeing or entering. the Kingdom of God ; this 
birth is debe, which may be translated ‘anew’ 
(RV, and Westcott, Com. in loc.) or ‘from above’ 
(RVm, and Swete, Holy Spirit in NT, p. 131). In 
favour of the latter is Jn 3% (he that cometh from 
above, dsoder) and 19}, and the fact that the 
writer often speaks of our being begotten of God 


(Jn 13, 1 Jn 3? 47 5. ,; in Jn 3>? the word is 
verrno). In this case it is a heavenly birth that 
Jesus speaks of. In favour of the former is Gal 4° 
(máy dvw0er =‘ over again’), but especially the fact 
that Nicodemus takes this meaning (v.“), and also 
that the term ‘regeneration’ (radvyyeveo(a), which 
was used in the Apostolic Church (Tit 3°) can best 
be explained as a reminiscence of our Lord’s words 
on such an occasion, handed down orally. But 
may not both meanings of dd in Jn 3 be valid: 
The birth is both ‘from above’ and ‘new.’ A 
single word with more than one meaning is often 
used to express more than one truth. 

This new or heavenly birth is the new start, the 
implanting of the new life, which is given to us by 
the Ascended and Glorified Christ through the 
Holy Ghost. And this new life is expressly con- 
nected with Christian baptism, whatever view we 
take of et b dars in Jn 36; St. Paul speaks (Col 21.) 
of the Christian having been buried with (cuvra- 
Herres) Christ in baptism, ‘ wherein (not in whom,’ 
1.6. Christ) ye were raised with him (cvmryép6nre), 
.. . and you being dead... did he quicken 
together with him (cuve{worolncev)’—note the 
aorists, denoting an action at a given time; cf. 
also Eph 2*- (the ‘sitting in heavenly places’ in 
v. s is not future, but present). This new implanting 
of life is called ‘regeneration’ in Tit 3° (as above), 
and is effected by washing or a laver (Aourpod), that 
is, by baptism. (rau yer cela is used in Mt 19% of the 
new age hereafter (cf. Ac 3” ‘the restitution of all 
things ]; the app eean of it to the present 
as has been lately sug , is most unlikely : for 
its use by non-Christian writers, see Swete, Holy 
Spirit in NT, p. 390, App. M.) 

But the new life is like a seed. It may blossom 
and flourish, or it may die. It is the opportunity, 
the talent; but if it is not seized and put to good 
use, it is of no avail to the recipient, and even con- 
demns him ; see, further, below (f). 

The figure of a new birth is very common in the 
Fathers in connexion with baptism; e.g. Justin, 
A pol. i. 61, 66, and Irenaeus, c. Haer. 1. xxi. 1, III. 
xvii. 1 (dvayévynors) ; Tert. adv. Marc. i. 28, de Res. 
Carn. 47 (regeneratio). 

(e) Baptism and the gift of the Spirit. We have 
seen (above, 6) how closely the gift of the Spirit is 
connected with baptism in the NT. We may now 
consider the meaning of that gift, Though the 
Holy Ghost is the Agent of all the Divine working, 
and therefore must be the Giver of life (cf. Ro 82. 1 
etc.) at the immersion, yet the gift of the Spirit 
is said in Ac 818 not to be bestowed then, but at a 
later stage of the same rite—at the laying on of 
hands (see above, 6). Tertullian remarks (de Bapt. 
6) that ‘in the waters we do not receive the Holy 
Spirit, but, having been cleansed in the water under 

influence of an angel (sub angelo), we are pre- 
ared for the Holy Spirit.“ What, then, did St. 
Peter and St. John pray for when they prayed 
that the Samaritans might receive the Holy Ghost 
(Ac 8'5)? What was the gift of the Holy Ghost 
received in v.? One answer which has been given 
to this question must be dismissed as quite insuffi- 
cient—that the miraculous signs vouchsafed in the 
infancy of the Church were the gift. It may be 
said that in v. “s Simon saw that the Hely Ghost 
was given, and that therefore there must have 
been some outward manifestation. In Ac 19° the 
neophytes spoke with tongues and prophesied (cf. 
2˙ 10. To state the matter in this way, however, 
is to confuse the outward evidences of the 1 | 
of the Spirit with the gift of the Spirit Himself. 
No one could suppose that all that the Church 
received on the Day of Pentecost was a mere speak- 
ing with other tongues.’ To understand what the 
ift is, we cannot do better than consider our Lord’s 


gl : 
promise of the gift, in Jn 14-16. As He describes 
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it, it is a gift of guidance and teaching (14% 
15% 16% 3e), and, above all, a continued presence 
of the Spirit with us for ever (14'%). It was not 
to be a gift for one generation only, but for us in 
modern times as well as for the first Christians. 
There is nothing in these chapters about the gift 
of tongues or other ondoria signs. Indeed, as 
Chase remarks (Confirmation, P. 114), ‘in the 
teaching of the Apostles the thought of extra- 
ordinary charismata has a quite subordinate place.’ 
When Saul received the Holy Ghost (Ac 97) there 
appear to have been no outward phenomena. And, 
whether the laying on of hands in 2 Ti 1° was at 
baptism or at ordination (see above, 6), it is signi- 
ficant that the ‘ gift of God’ which was in Timothy 
by the laying on of St. Paul’s hands was the ‘spirit 
of power and love and discipline’ (ewpporie poô). 
Indeed, it is difficult to suppose that the apostles 
ama have laid so ee on peat zif a te 
merely a speaking with tongues (w t. Pa 
somewhat patago in 1 Co 14?), or prophesying. 
Throughout the Episgles, the gift of the Spirit is a 
very different thing; it is that inward strengthen- 
ing which enables the Church to fight the battle 
with the hosts of evil and to win the victory. And 
this is what our Lord promised in the Johannine 
chapters quoted above. 

(f) Baptism not a magical charm.—To say that 
God uses outward means or instruments as the 
normal manner in which He gives His is not 
to assert, on the one hand, that all who receive the 
outward means receive the grace, or, on the other 
hand, that God cannot give the grace otherwise. 
Hence the emphasis on the need of repentance and 
faith in those who are baptized ; e.g. ef. Ac 2% for 
repentance, 18° for faith: ‘believed and were 
baptized’; in 19% ‘when ye believed’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘when ye were baptized’ (xicretcavres— 
éSarrla@nre). One or two references to the early 
Fathers (out of a large number) will show how 
strongly they felt this. Repentance and faith are 
both insisted on by Justin (A pol. i. 61). Origen 
says that the Spirit may leave the unworthy 
Christian after baptism (in Joann. vi. 33). Cyril 
of Jerusalem says that the outward rite will not 
convey the gift of the Spirit if the candidate does 
not come in faith (Cat. xvii. 35 ff.). It is equally 
recognized in Christian antiquity that it is possible 
for man to receive the grace without the outward 
sign in cases of necessity. For example, the 
‘baptism in blood’ of unbaptized martyrs is recog- 
nized as sufficient by Tertullian, de Bapt. 16, and 
in the Church Orders (Test. of our Lord, 1i.5; Can. 
of Hippolytus, xix. [ed. Achelis, 101); Egyptian 

urch Orders, 44) and elsewhere. The work of 
God is mighty, f the instrument is insig- 
nificant. Thus Tertullian (de Bapé. 2, 4) remarks 
on the simplicity of bapian, waia makes | people 

sparage the greatness of its effect, not realizing 
that the Spirit sanctifies the water. 

9. Infant baptism. — There is no historical 
account in the NT of an infant being baptized ; 
but the indirect evidence of the practice is strong. 
In view of the analogy of circumcision, it would 
be strange, supposing that infants had been ex- 
cluded from baptism, that such exclusion should 
not have been mentioned. If infants needed to be 
brought into the inferior covenant by the outward 
sign of circumcision, still more would they need to 
be brought into the higher covenant by the out- 
ward sign of baptism. The Talmud says that 
infant children o progo, tes are to be baptized 
with their parents (John Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on 
Mt 36 in Works, xi. [London, 1823] 53 ff.), and this 
was probably the custom in the lst cent. (see 
above, 2). Our Lord by blessing little children 
with an imposition of hands (Mk 10" rabla ; Lk 
181 Bpégn, babes) shows that they are capable of 
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receivin In Mt 10%, Jesus speaks of giving 
‘one of these little ones’ a cup of cold water ‘in 
the name of a disciple,’ i. e. as a disciple (above, 8), 
showing that infants can be disciples. No limit is 
placed on the baptismal command of Mt 280 (all 
the nations,’ not ‘all the adults’). The house- 
holds of Lydia, the 1800 Yap jailer, Crispus, and 
Stephanas, not improbably included some infants, 
but all were baptized (cf. Ac 16®, ‘all his’). It is 
disputed whether 1 Co 7“ refers to infant baptism 
Robertson-Plummer, Com. in loc., think that it 

oes not), but at least it seems to point to the 
right of children to baptism, for otherwise could 
they be called ‘ holy’ or ‘ consecrated’ (dya)? Cf. 
Goudge and Alford, Comm. in loc. 

When we turn from the NT to the successors of 
the apostles, we find that the practice of infant 
baptism was probably in force at least c. A.D. 69. 
For Polycarp at his 1 (e. A. D. 155: for 
the date see Lightfoot, Apostol. Fathers, pt ii. 
vol. i. [1889] 437 ff.) says that he had served Christ 
for 86 years. It is extremely unlikely that he was 
older, or at any rate more than 3 or 4 years older, 
than this at his death, and he must therefore have 
been baptized when he was an infant, or at least 
as a very young child; he seems to have been born 
of Christian ts (id.). Justin speaks of men and 
women of 60 or 70 who had been made disciples 
(€uadyretOnoay) from childhood (Apol. i. 15), and 
compares baptism to circumcision (Dial . 43). Iren- 
aeus (c. Haer. U. xxii. 4) says that Jesus came to 
save all who through Him are born in to God 
—infants, children, boys, youths, and old men. 
He passed through every age, becoming an infant 
for infants, thus sanctifying infants, etc. Ter- 
tullian (de Bapt. 18), who advocates delaying 
baptism lest it should be e istered, 
especially in the case of infants, witness to 
the common practice of his day. It is to be noted 
that he does not blame infant baptism as a noveny: 
as he assuredly would have done had it been such. 
And thereafter the evidence of its existence is very 
abundant; see, 6.g., Cyprian, Ep. lviii.; Can. of 
Hipp. xix. (113, ed. Achelis), and all the Churc 

ers. 

It is objected to these arguments that faith is 
required in the NT for baptism, and that infants 
cannot have faith. But this is not a true objec- 
tion. If an adult coming to baptism has not faith, 
he puts the barrier of non-faith between God and 
himself; he cannot be in a neutral condition, but, 
if he does not believe in God, must disbelieve in 
Him. With an infant it is not so. In the age of 
innocence he cannot put a barrier between God 
and himself, and therefore the fact that he has 
not yet learnt to have an active faith does not 
pe ude the working of the grace of God within 

m. 

. Pol, bk. v. (ed. Bayne, 


London, 1902), esp. obs. Ivil.-Ixvi.; H. B. Swete, The 
in the New Testament 2, do. 4. 9 ap: App. I and J; D. 
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A. J. MACLEAN. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.—See BAPTISM. 


BARAK.—Barak (Bapdx) was the ally of Deborah 
in the life-and-death struggle of Israel with the 
Canaanites. He won the t battle of Kishon 
(Jg 4.5). He is named in the roll of the OT heroes 
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of faith (He 11"). He was one of those who da 
lere ‘waxed mighty in war, turned to flight 
armies of aliens’ (11%). JAMES STRAHAN. 


BARBARIAN.—The Greeks of the age of in- 
dence divided mankind into two classes— 
Hellenes or Greeks, and Barbarians, the latter 
term having a special reference to those who did 
not speak the Greek language and were thus un- 
intelligible to the inhabitants of Hellas. The 
word 1 is almost certainly onomatopoetic, 
being an imitation of the way in which the peoples 
seemed to 8 It occurs for the first time in 
Homer (N. ii. 867), and is used of the Carians 


(Kâpes Bap œ). Plato divides the human 
race into Hellenes and Barbarians (Polit. 262 D). 
Even the Romans called themselves Barbarians 
till Greek literature came to be naturalized in 
Rome; and both Philo and Josephus regard the 
Jews and their tongue as barbarous. By and by 
the word came to be used as descriptive of all the 
defects which the Greeks thought foreign to them- 
selves and natural to all other oe but the 
first and the main idea conveyed by the term is 


that of difference of lan ; 
af the early Church we find 


In the NT hi 

the term used in four different places.—(1) In 
Ac 28*- it is a pice by St. Luke to the Phœnioian 
inhabitants of Malta, perhaps with a slight hint 
of contempt on the 1 of the author. (2) The 
JCCCC0 anid; dolara thal vf ang 
ing with tongues, an ares if any 
iin an unknown tongoe: 1 shall be: to hin 
that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here the word is 
used in the original sense of one who speaks in an 
unknown tongue. (3) In the statement (Ro 1"), 
‘I am a debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians,’ 
St Paul uses the common conventional division of 
mankind; and, like Philo and Josephus, classes 
the Jews among the Barbarians. (4) In Col 34 we 
have a looser use of the term ‘Greek and Jew 
. . o barbarian and Scythian.’ The Apostle has 
been spes aing of the abolition of all distinction in 
the offer of the gospel, and the classes selected are 
not mutually exclusive but mentioned with refer- 
ence to heresies in the Colossian Church (cf. J. B. 
Lightfoot, Colossians*, 1879, P 710) The Apostle 
offers the gospel not merely to learned Greeks 
but to barbarians, and even to Scythians, who are 
popularly regarded as the lowest type of this class. 
LrrsraTors.—Grimm-Thayer, 8. v.; see also artt. in HDB 

and BBi. W. F. Boyp. 


BAR-JESUS.—In Ac 13° Bar-Jesus is described 
as ‘a certain sorcerer, a false ey sani a Jew’ 
whom Barnabas and Paul found at Paphos in the 
retinue of the 8 in Cyprus. The comparison 
of him with the modern gipsy teller of fortunes’ is 
‘misleading and gives a idea of the influence 
exerted on the Roman world by Oriental person- 

es like this Magian’ (Ramsay, St. Paul the 

rareller, 18); nor can he be ed an impostor. 
He was a representative of a class of men, very 
numerous in that day, ‘skilled in the lore and 
uncanny arts and 5 of the Median 
priests’ (cf. HDB, art. Bar jesus), who 
a familiarity with the forces of Nature not shared 
by their fellows, and which was commonly re- 
ed as supernatural in its origin. They were 
th magicians and men of science; moreover, 
their system presented a religious aspect to the 
world. The presence of an influential exponent of 
such a current religious and n system 
in the train of the comites of a Roman governor 
was quite natural; nor is there any need to suppose 
that Sergius Paulus (who was ‘a man of under- 
standing) was dominated by the Magian in any 
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other sense than that Bar- Jesus had considerable 
influence and credit with his patron—an influence 
he was able to turn to his own private advantage. 
Hearing of Barnabas and Paul as travelling teachers 
in the island, the governor, a highly educated man, 
interested in science and philosophy, invited them 
to his court. He listened with such pleasure to 
their exposition that it became clear to all his reti- 
nue that they were ores fe marked effect on him. 
This was a challenge to Jesus, who had been 
the dominant religious influence in the court. He 
took steps to minimize the effect and to retain the 
governor’s interest in himself and his system. The 
challenge was accepted by Paul, wha superseded 


Barnabas as the chief C rotagonist at this 
point. ial interest attached to the incident as 
an early but typical case of the meeting of two 
religious ms; it was the first collision of 


m. The result was a striking manifesta- 
tion of the superior power residing in the Christian 
missionary, by which Bar-Jesus was struck blind 
for a season, and which deeply impressed the pro- 
consul in favour of Christianity. 

A phrase occurs in v.“ which has caused perplex- 
ity: ‘Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by 
interpretation).’ All attempts to explain Elymas 
as the interpretation of -Jesus have failed. 
This has been used to discredit the historicity of 
the narrative. Thus Schmiedel says it suggests 
the ‘amalgamation of two sources,’ and illustrates 
the tendency of Acts to establish a elism 
between Peter and Paul (Bi i. 480f. theory 
urged by Weizsäcker, who considers this portion of 
Acts is far from being historical’ (i. 275, 239-240), 
and finds a proof of double authorship in the use 
of the two names Saul who is also called Paul.’ 
But Ramsay has explained the latter usage most 
convincingly. It was the fashion in bilingual 
countries to have two names, the native and the 
Greek. Amongst Jewish surroundings Paul's Jew- 
ish name ‘Saul’ was used naturally; but ‘by a 
marvellous stroke of historic brevity ’ (Ramsay, 83) 
the author sets forth by a formula how in the 
court of the Roman governor, when the Apostle 
challenged the system represented by Bar-Jesus, he 
stood forth as Paul the Roman citizen, a freeborn 
member of that Greek-Roman world to which he 
carried his universal gospel. Does not the same ex- 
panaon hold good for his opponent? Bar-Jesusisa 

ewish name—the name of ‘a Jew, a false po het.’ 
Elymas is the man’s Greek name. It is the Greek 
form of an Arab word alim meaning ‘ wise,’ and 
ò ud yo (‘the sorcerer, AV and RV) is its transla- 
tion. From the Jewish point of view the encounter 
was between Saul the Jewish teacher and Bar-Jesus 
the Jewish prophet. From the wider point of view 
it was between Paul the Roman citizen who 
championed Christianity, and Elymas the Greek 

hilosopher and magician. It was not only Bar- 

esus the Jewish false prophet whom Paul blinded, 
but Elymas the Magian, the representative of that 
Oriental theosophy which Christianity was destined 
to meet so often. Luke the historian has special 
interest in describing the first encounter between 
the systems, and the signal victory won by the 
Christian Apostle over one who practised the occult 
arte. Paul probably shared the opinion of educated 
Judaism, that magic was associated with idolatry 
and the realm of darkness, and was therefore to be 
shunned as demoniacal. This explains the vigour 
of his denunciation. 

Magi Whitehouse) and in Æ (Sebmdiod 
: ic’ use 
W. M. 8 St. a 
88 (ct. Was Christ born in Bethlehem 1, do. 1808, i 
Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, 2 do. 1897, pp. 80, 111, 240, 274; 
A.C. M A Age, Eáinbargh, 
BGT on ‘ Acta,’ „ p- 287. 
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BARNABAS (otherwise: Joses [AV] or Joseph 
[RV]).—A member of the primitive Church of 
Jerusalem and a close associate of Paul in the 
early years of his Christian career. He is not to 
be identified with Joseph called Barsabbas (Ac 
17), though he is sometimes substituted for him by 
ecclesiastical writers (see JOSEPH [BARSABBAS)). 
Information regarding him is mostly derived from 
Acts, According to 4%, the surname Ba 
was given him by the apostles, presumably as an 
honourable distinction, and signifies son of con- 
solation or exhortation’ (vids rapax\foews = Aram. 
bar, ‘son,’ and Heb. root which appears in nddht’, 
‘prophet’). This etymology draws upon two 
different languages, and leaves the terminal form 
unexplained. Besides, the name may have been 
self-assumed, in accordance with a common practice 
of the Jews in their intercourse with the Gentile 
world. Other derivations therefore have been 
proposed, which give ‘the son of Nebo,’ the son 
of peace’ 5 bar neva dn), etc., as the 
meaning. any case, the statement of Acts 
implies that Barnabas was noted for his pee 
or preaching gifts; and compari with 1411 prob- 
ably warrants the further inference that he was 
more fluent in Aramaic than in Greek. 

z In Ac ur tena A roduc d asa Levite o1 
yprus, who 80 an at he possessed, an 
devoted the proceeds to the use of the Church. 
No other Levite is mentioned by name in the NT. 
His ownership of land, in contravention of the law 
(Dt 10°) which excluded Levi from part or inherit- 
ance with his brethren, is not surprising, as in 
later times this Deuteronomic prohi ition cannot 
have been enforced (Jer 32-1; Jos. Vita, 76). 
From Cyprus the youthfal Barnabas may have 
5 over to the neighbouring Tarsus, famous in 
lis time for its culture as well as its commerce, 
and there made the acquaintanceof Paul. At any 
rate, he appeared as his friend, and stood sponsor 
for him on his first visit to Jerusalem, when other 
members of the Church regarded him with distrust 
(9*!-). Thereafter Paul retired to Tarsus, but 

Barnabas remained in Jerusalem till tidin 
reached the mother Church of the success of the 
gospel in Antioch, when he was commissioned to 
visit that city and contirm the disciples. Having 
sought out Paul at Tarsus, he induced him to join 
him in his work in Antioch. After a year of 
service there, the two fellow-labourers were dis- 
matched to Jerusalem with alms for the need 
hristians of Judæa (117%). Soon after their 
return to Antioch they were solemnly set apart 
ly the Church for special evangelization work, 
and started on what is usually called the first 
missionary journey, in the course of which they 
visited Cyprus and the southern parts of Asia 
Minor, accompanied as far as Perga in Pamphylia 
by John Mark (g. v.)—a relative of Barnabas (Col 
4100 —whom they had brought with them from 
Jerusalem. In the account of the journey, the 
independent character of Paul appears in the 
precedence gradually accorded him over Barnabas, 
whose name has 5 had first place in the 
narrative, probably because he had ‘esa better 
known in Antioch and Cyprus. Following upon 
this mission came a prolonged stay at Antioch, 
broken at length by another visit to Jerusalem, in 
consequence of dissensions that had arisen over 
the necessity of circumcision. A judgment on this 
question having been obtained from the leaders of 
the mother Church met in Council, Paul and 
Barnabas repaired again to Antioch, and began to 
consult about another missionary journey. As 
Barnabas, however, insisted on taking Mark with 
them, in spite of his defection on the previous 
journey, a sharp contention took place between 
them, with the result that Paul chose Silas as his 
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ia and Cilicia, 
ark for Cyprus 
There is no further notice of Barnabas 


companion, and proceeded to S 
while Barnabas set sail with 
(12%-15*'), 
in Acts. 

Galatians (chs. 1-2) partly covers the same 

d as Acts, but between the two narratives a 
iscrepancy appears which has provoked much 
discussion. Reviewing his association with the 
Church of Jerusalem, Paul asserts that it did not 
extend beyond two visits. One of these (1'*) seems 
to have been the occasion of his introduction by 
Barnabas, and the other (2!) has sp been 
identified with the visit to the Couneil; but, in 
that case, what becomes of the intervening visit 
in Acte—that on which Paul and Barnabas con- 
veyed the offerings of the Antiochene Christians? 
Its com tive recentness and the asseveration of 
1% preclude the supposition that it could have 
been forgotten or over by the Apostle. 
One solution of the difficulty is obtained re- 
jecting entirely the story of this visit in Acta, and 
7757 the rendering of the facts only from Gal. 
(EBi i. 486). Others endeavour to harmonize the 
two accounts with a smaller sacrifice of the credi- 
bility of Acts. Such is the estion of Neander, 
Lightfoot, and others that, while Paul and Barna- 
bas were both commissioned to the contribu- 
tions from Antioch to Jerusalem, only the latter 
actually accomplished the journey ; and that the 
author of Acta, finding the record of the appoint- 
ment in his sources, naturally assumed that Paul 
had fulfilled his part of the mission. Such also is 
the view very generally held that the second and 
third visits of Acts were really one and the same 
—the visit to the Council recorded in Galatians ; 
but that, as it was undertaken with the twofold 
object of bearing alms to the r and discussing 
circumcision with the leaders of the Church, two 
accounts of it came into existence which the 
author of Acts erroneously supposed to refer to 
separate events. A third form of solution has 
been advanced by Ramsay and others, which 
would identify the second visit of Gal. with the 
second visit of Acts. Recently this view has been 
ably maintained by C. W. Emmet (The Eschato- 
logical Question in the Gospels, Edinburgh, 1911, 
. 191 fl.), who also contends that Gal. was written 
botore the third visit of Acts had taken place, that 
is, before the Council of Jerusalem. On this 
theory, the accuracy of Acts is fully vindicated, 
but an early date is required for Galatians, which 
may not be generally conceded. Cf., further, 
GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO. 

On one point—the parting of Paul and Barnabas 
—Gal. has been regarded as F Acts. 
In Paul's account of the trouble with Peter at 
Antioch over the eating with Gentiles (211%, his 
co-worker is represented as taking part with his 
opponents. Probably, for the moment, the mediat- 
ing character of Barnabas betrayed him into a 

icy of vacillation which was the real origin of his 
isagreement with the Apostle. Their quarrel 
may have culminated in a separation over John 
Mark, but its actual cause was a matter of 
rinciple. From asubsequent reference of Paul to 
arnabas (1 Co 96) it may be inferred that they 
were reconciled in later years, though not neces- 
sarily that they were again associated in their 
work. 

Tradition has been busy with the name of Bar- 
nabas, but has preserved little that is deserving 
of trust. According to one legend, he was a 
personal disciple of Christ, even one of the Seventy 
mentioned in Lk 100, and preached the gospel in 
Rome during the lifetime of our Lord. Another 
asserts that he was the founder and first bishop of 
the Church of Milan, though Ambrose makes no 
mention of him as one of lis predecessors in that 
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see. A third makes him the missionary or apostle 
to Cyprus, and states that he died by martyrdom 
at Salamis in A.D. 61. From an early date also 
the writing of an Epistle has been ascribed to him: 
(1) the Epistle to the Hebrews, the authorship of 
which was claimed for him by Tertullian ; and (2) 
the Epistle to which his name has been attached 
since the time of Clement of Alexandria (see 
following article). In both cases the internal 
evidence is strongly against the authorship of 
Barnabas, such references, for instance, bein 
made to the Jewish Law as were not likely to 
come from a member of the Jerusalem Church and 
5 wn ba 1 5 

post ol. Age, inburgh, 1897, p. 598 f.) argues 
v ingeniously in favour of Barnabas aa the 
author of 1 Peter; but the reasons adduced by 
him, th plausible, are scarcely sufficient to 
establish his theory. There is nothing in the 
Epistle to necessitate a Levite authorship, and 
Barnabas need not have remained anonymous 
(Moffat, LNT, 343 n., 437). 


LirgRaTURE.—In addition to references already given, see 
works generally on Paul, Acte, Galatians, and the Apostolic 
Age. D. FREW. 


BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF.—1. Object. — The 
chief object of the author of this Epistle was to 
im to his readers a knowledge of what pertains 
to salvation that they might be saved in the Day 
of Jesus Christ (ii. 10, iv. 1, 9). The two lessons 
he im u them are: (1) that the literal 
observance of the Mosaic Law is useless for salva- 
tion ; (2) the necessity and duty of a moral life. 
This is the letter of a true Christian pastor of much 
moral and ae earnestness ; he is deeply con- 
cerned for the salvation of his flock and desirous 
of im ing to them the best that he has. 

2. Moral interest.—It is only rignt to emphasize 
our author's moral and spiritual aims because a 
large part of what he says, consisting of allegorical 
interpretations of the Mosaic Law, appears to 
modern minds strangely unreal and fantastic. But 
if his letter abounds in allegory, it is only because 
he is eat impressed with the idea that the Law, 
if Hiterally observed, will make shipwreck of men’s 
salvation (iii. 6). His earnest advice is: Let us 
tiee from all vanity, let us entirely hate the works 
of the evil way’ (iv. 10; cf. 9). In his secon 
cha (xix.-xxi.) he forsakes the allegori 
method entirely, and devotes himself to a setting 
forth of ‘the two ways,’ the way of light and the 
way of darkness. The duties of loving, fearing, 

ising, and obeying God are named first. Then 
ollows a series of injunctions, some negative and 
some positive in form, concerned chiefly with one’s 
relations to others. A man’s sar tg must be 
loved more than his own soul. The way of the 
‘Black One’ is set forth in the form of a catalogue 
of vices and evil actions. Only two Command- 
ments are quoted from the Decalogue—the third 
and the seventh. There is no direct appeal to 
either the teaching or the example of our Lord. 

3. Attitade towards Jadaism.—The main in- 
terest which the Epistle has for us to-day lies in 
the light which it throws upon the relations be- 
tween Judaism and the Church. In order to 
5 the position of this Epistle in early 
Christian literature, it is nec to make a brief 
review of the transition from Judaism to Christi - 
anity. Christianity did not come into the world 
at a point where there was a religious vacuum. It 
was founded by One who claimed to be the An- 
ointed One of a definite national religion, which 
had existed for many centuries. He and His 
apostles believed in the Jewish religion, as the 
only true religion, used the Jewish Scriptures as 
the very word of God, and observed the national 


forms of worship as the Divina a inted mode 
of serving God. How then did His followers ever 
come to abandon the Law? Did they at any point 
make a complete break with all that was Jewish 
and i afresh on an entirely new basis? By 
no means; there was no break, but merely a re- 
organization. The followers of Jesus believed that 
He, as Messiah, had authority from God to insti- 
tute a new Covenant between God and His people 
Israel, and that He actually did so when He offered 
Himself on the cross as a sacrifice for sin. The 
logical consequences of this belief were not per- 
ceived all at once, but were bound to come to light 
as time went on. 

(1) If the death of Jesus is sufficient to obtain 
salvation, the observance of the Law cannot be 
essential any longer. Hence, 5 believing 
Jews may continue to observe the Law if they 
will, there is not sufficient ground for compelling 
Gentiles who turn to God and believe on Jesus to 
do soalso. This recognition of the Gentiles is the 
first step in the , and is the position reached 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The next 
step was to admit that it was not necessary for be- 
lieving Jews to observe the Law, when such observ- 
ance caused them to separate from their Gentile 
brethren. This ep was being taken during the 
lifetime of St. Paul (Gal 2“*-, 1 Co 9"). The last 
step was to condemn all observance of the Law, 
whether by Jewish or by Gentile believers. 

This last step is reflected in of our 


the 

Epistle. There is, however, this pecnliarity about 
its position : the main stream of Christian thought 
believed that the Mosaic Law had been given by 
God to the Jews to be literally fulfilled. Our 
author, however, does not believe that the Law 
ever was intended to be taken literally ; he says it 
was uttered in a spiritual sense which the Jews 
did not understand (x. 9). This error of the Jews 
was the work of an evil angel (ix. 4; cf. viii. 7); 
the true spiritual interpretation is known to 
Christians use circumcised their ears 
(ix. 4) This spiritual interpretation of the Law is 
nothing more or less than a series of allegories. 
The scapegoat of the Day of Atonement is the 
type of Jesus who was to suffer (ch. vii.). The 
prescription that certain animals must not be eaten 
is explained as meaning that one must have no 
dealings with certain kinds of evil persons (ch. x.). 
If Abraham is said to have circumcised 318 men, 
the real meaning is Jesus and the Cross, because 
‘in the number 18, I stands for ten, H for eight. 
Here thou hast Jesus (IHZOTZ). And because the 
cross in the T was to have grace, he saith also 
three hundred. So he revealeth Jesus in the two 
letters and in the remaining one the Cross’ (ix. 8 ; 
cf. his treatment of the Heifer of Nu 19 in ch. 
viii.). 

This position is supported by citing the prophetic 
8 of the idea thet sacrifice cad ritual 
can be made a substitute for a moral life (chs. ii. 
and iii.). In dealing with circumcision, our author 
seizes on those which speak of a circum- 
cision of the heart (Jer 4‘, Dt 10'*, Jer 9%), and 
argues that the Jewish circumcision ‘is abolished, 
for he hath said that a cireumcision not of the flesh 
should be practised’ (ix. 4). The six days of 
creation are in reality 6000 years; hence the true 
Sabbath cannot be observed until the coming of 
the Son of God (ch. xv.). Similarly the building 
of a material Temple was a mistake; the true 
Temple is a 5 Temple —the hearts of those 
with whom dwells (ch. xvi.); thus all that is 
outwardly distinctive of the Jewish religion is 
interpreted in a spiritual sense: distinctions of 
clean and unclean, circumcision, the Sabbath and 
the Temple. 

(2) Another logical consequence of belief in Jesus 
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as Messiah will further illustrate the mind of our 
writer. If the Messiah has indeed come in the per- 
son of Jesus, then the national religion of the Jews 
is not destroyed but proved to be the true service of 
the Living „and its claim that it had received a 
direct Divine revelation is not exploded but vindi- 
cated by God Himself. Every one who believed 
in Jesus, believed that He came in fulfilment of 
promises made by God to the Jewish fathers; 
ence a Christian believer could not but regard the 
ancient Jewish Scriptures as the record of a unique 
revelation and treat them as the very word of God. 
This, too, is the position of our author; for, though 
he regards the literal observance of the Law as 
having been from the very first a fatal mistake, 
yet all his proofs of this are drawn from the 
OT itself and from what he believes to be its true 
exegesis. ‘The Lord has made known to us b 
His prophets, things past and present.’ The words 
of Scripture he constantly quotes as words spoken 
from the mouth of God (ii. 4, 5, 7, iii. 1, iv. 8, v. 
5, 12, etc.; of. iv. 7, 11, v. 4, etc.). Moreover, he 
uses the Scriptures to ore the mystery of the 
suffering of the Son of . ‘How did He endure 
to suffer at the hand of men? Understand ye. 
The Prophets receiving grace from Him, prophesied 
concerning Him’ (v. 5, 6, 13, 14; cf. vi. 6, 7, x., 
xi.) The OT was his only source of authority in 
religion ; he does not appeal to any Christian writ- 
ing, or even to the words of Jesus; he feels he has 
y proved his point if he can show that his doc- 
trine is grounded in the Jewish Scriptures. 

(3) If Jesus was the Messiah, He was clothed 
with full authority to mould the national religious 
life according to the will of God. Those who re- 
fused to believe and obey Him refused to obey 
and believe God, and by this act of disobedience 
cut themselves off from the Covenant and the 
mercies of God. On the other hand, those who did 
believe God and were obedient to His Messiah, 
became the true peopl of God, the New Israel, the 
present possessors of all the privileges that once be- 
onged to the Jewish nation, and the recipients of 
all the Messianic ira If the purpose of God 
in creating the world and in calling Abraham had 
been fulfilled in Jesus, then it was not for the sake 
of unbelieving Jews but for the sake of the believers 
in the Messiah that the world had been created and 
Abraham called. They are the new People and yet 
the old, for they have been latent in God's intention 
since the Creation. Thus the Christians denied to 
the Jews any share whatever in the glorious herit- 
age of the Jewish nation, and claimed it entirely 


for themselves. 

This position throws pent upon the mind of our 
writer. He is sure that the patriarchs from Abra- 
ham to Moses stood in a special relation to God 
and received special promises from Him (v. 7, xiii. 
7, xiv. 1). But, whereas St. Paul would say that 
the physical descendants of Abraham were not cut 
off from this special relationship until they cut 
themselves off when they refused to believe in 
Jesus (Ro 11), our author thinks that they were 
cut off long before this, as long ago as the day of 
Aaron’s golden calf. A Covenant, he says, was 
given to Moses to deliver to the Jews, but it was 
never really received. ‘He hath given it (the 
Covenant), but they themselves were not found 
worthy to receive it by reason of their sins’ (xiv. 
1); for, when Moses perceived their idolatry, he 
cast out of his hands the two tables which he had 
received in the Mount, and they were broken in 
pieces (xiv. 1-4, iv. 6-8). St. Paul and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews know of two Covenants—an old 
and a new; and the old was in force until the 
coming of the Messiah (Ro 77, Gal 3. 4%, He 83). 
The Epistle of Barnabas says that only one Cove- 
nant was ever in force—the Covenant of Jesus, 


Our author does not cut Christianity away from 
all historic connexion with the Jewish past; on 
the contrary, he denies a place of privilege to the 
Jews after Mount Sinai, in order to show that 


that place really belon to the Christians. 
There are two peoples—the Jews and the Chris- 
tians. Of these, the Jews, the elder, are in the 
position of Esau and of Manasseh, who, though 
the first-born of their respective fathers, did not 
inherit the blessing ; the Christians, like Jacob and 
Ephraim, though in each case the younger, have 
been made the recipients of the promises (ch. xiii. ). 
Accordingly, to our author, the Christians have 
now come into what was always their own and had 
never belonged to the nation of Israel. Do not 
then say, ‘‘Our covenant remains to them also.” 
Ours it is, but they have lost it in this way for ever, 
when Moses had just received it’ (iv. 6; cf. 8). 
The Christians are ‘the new people’ of God (v. 7, 
vii. 5; cf. xiii. 6), a holy ple (xiv. 6), who have 
been cleansed, forgiven (vi. 11), whose hearts have 
been redeemed out of kness (xiv. 5), ‘created 
afresh from the beginning’ (xvi. 8), ‘a new type’ 
(vi. 11); ‘He Himself prophesying in us, He - 
self dwelling in us, opening for us who had been in 
bondage unto death. . . This is the spiritual 
temple built up to the Lord’ (xvi, 9, 10; cf. vi. 15). 

It is not correct, then, to say with Krüger (Hist. 
of Early Christian Lit., New York, 1897, p. 21) 
that to the writer of this Epistle ‘Judaism was 
an error with which Christianity could have noth- 
ing to do, but which it must reject.’ Our author 
accepts the Jewish Scriptures, the patriarchs, the 
promises, Moses, and the Law in its (to his mind) 
correct spiritual interpretation. His animus is 
against the Jews, not aguinst the Jewish religion ; 
from Sinai onwards they have in reality stood out- 
side that religion; its privileges were always the 

culiar property of the Christians, held in reserve 

or them until the coming of the Messiah. 

4. Christology.—In the facts of the earthly life 
of our Lord the Epistle of Barnabas has but little 
interest. From incidental notices one gathers that 
Jesus had performed wonders and miracles (v. 8) ; 
that He had chosen twelve apostles to preach His 
gospel (v. 9, viii. 3); that He was crucified, set at 
naught and spit upon (vii. 9); that He was given 
vinegar and gall to drink (vii. 3). It is evident that 
the writer did not think that his readers stood in 
need of instruction in the details of the life of 
Christ. 

Nor does he aim at expounding a doctrine of 
Christ’s Person and work; but when one gathers 
together from different of his work the pas- 
sages which refer to our Lord, one can see that his 
teaching is in line with that of the Catholic 
Church. Christ is ‘the Beloved’ of God (iii. 6, iv. 
3, 8). He ‘manifested Himself as the Son of God’ 
(v. 9, 11, vii. 9), who was pre-existent, being pre- 
sent at and taking an active part in the Creation 
(v. 5, 10, vi. 12); One who came among men in the 
flesh (v. 6, 10, 11, vi. 7, 9, 14, xii. 10); who should 
not be called Son of David but Son of God, for 
David himself called him not son, but Lord (xii. 
10, 11); who is about to come again, and that 

uickly, to judge both the quick and the dead (v. 
7, vii. 2, xxi. 3). 

His teaching on the Atonement belongs to the 
same early period of Christian teaching. He 
knows that Christ suffered for us (v. 5, vii. 2) and 
as a sacrifice for our sins (vii. 3, 5, v. 2), that we 
might be forgiven, sanctified (v. 1), and saved (v. 
10); and that we may reign with Him hereafter 
when we have been made perfect (vi. 18, 19); that 
He might annul death, show the resurrection (v. 6) 
and give us life (vii. 2, xii. 5); that He might sum 
up the tale of the sins of those who persecuted His 
prophets (v. 11; cf. xiv. 5). He has no theory of 
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the Atonement and no definition of sacrifice ; he is 
content to show that 5 to the Scriptures 
ee died for our sins and that we are thereby 
saved. 

8. Authorship.—The Epistle is anonymous. 
Tradition, however, has ascribed it to Barnabas the 
fellow-worker of St. Paul. Clement of Alexandria 
quotes it as the work of ‘ the Apostolic Barnabas, 
who was one of the seventy and a fellow-worker of 
Paul’ (Strom. ii. 20; ef. li. 6, 7, 15, 18, v. 8, 10). 
Origen s of ‘ the Catholic Epistle of Barnabas’ 
(c. els. i. 63). Eusebius calls it ‘the Epistle of 

abas, 1.6. the Apostle (HE vi. 14, iii. 25). 
It seems to have been held in high esteem in Alex- 
andria towards the end of the 2nd cent. ; and, since 
it is found in Codex Sinaiticus beginning on the 
leaf where Revelation ends, one may conclude that 
it was once read in churches, In the West it was 
never regarded as canonical. Eusebius objected to 
it, and finally its connexion with the NT was 
severed entire 7: 

The external evidence is thus wholly in favour 
of the apostolic authorship. But, coming as it 
does from a period as late as the closing years of 
the 2nd cent., this testimony cannot overbalance 
the weighty considerations drawn from internal 
evidence which make it impossible to ascribe it to 
the companion of St. Paul. What we know of the 
apostolic Barnabas indicates that he took a view 
of the Mosaic Law wholly different from that re- 
flected in this Epistle. The ‘Son of Consolation’ 
belonged to the earliest stage of the Jewish Chris- 
tian controversy; he was ready to give the Gen- 
tiles liberty, but by no means ready to say that 
the Jews might abandon the Law altogether (Gal 
2!3). It is, of course, quite possible that, after the 
incident of Gal 2, Barnabas might have come to 
acknowledge the entire freedom of the Jews, but 
even this would not bring him into the atmosphere 
of our Epistle ; for here there is no question as to 
whether a believing Jew may or may not abandon 
the Law ; the main idea is that no Jew, believing 
or unbelieving, ought ever to have observed the 
Law at any time, even before Christ came. Such 
an attitude as this lay altogether outside the pur- 
view of the thoughts of St. Paul’s companion, if 
we may judge from what St. Paul tells us of him. 
And it is difficult to think that any Jew, born 
under the Law, and nurtured in the stirring tra- 
ditions of ite maintenance in the face of cruel per- 
secution, could come to feel so little enthusiasm 
for and interest in the national struggles and 
heroisms that he could sweep them all away as 
things which never ought to have been. A soul 
so dead to patriotism was no true Jew. None but 
an alien could be so unsympathetic to the national 
history of the Jews. 

Not very much more can be added to this. The 
author was probably one of the class distinguished 
by a charisma or ‘ gift’ of teaching. Though he 
disclaims any intention of writing professionally, 
yet he was conscious of possessing ‘some claim toa 
deferential hearing’ (Bartlet, E iii. 409). Two 
theories are advanced to account for the ascription 
of the Epistle to Barnabas. It was the work of 
a namesake of St. Paul’s companion; or, it was 
known as coming from Alexandria, and hence 
was ascribed to abas as to one prominent 
in the early history of that Church. 

6. Place.—There is a general agreement amon 
scholars that Alexandria is the probable scene o 
its composition. The general style and the use of 
the allegorical method are thoroughly Alexandrian. 
At Alexandria, again, the Jews were particularly 
strong, and in constant conflict with the Christians. 
Hence the bitter opposition to the Jews as a nation, 
and the anxiety to cut off all sympathy with Jew- 
ish practices. It has been observed that there are 


serious blunders in the descriptions of Jewish rites ; 
our author agrees neither with the OT nor with 
the Talmud. But possibly his knowledge is de- 
rived from Alexandria rather than from Palestine. 
Kohler, in JE ii. 537, remarks that the letter shows 
an astonishing familiarity with Jewish rites. 

7. Date.—There is much less agreement on the 
question of the date of the Epistle. It is plainly 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
in A.D. 70, for it alludes to that event (xvi. 4). 
Again, it is earlier than the second destruction 
under Hadrian in A.D. 132; otherwise, as Light- 
foot remarks, some reference to this event would 
have been found. 

A closer determination of the date depends 
mainly on the interpretation of a passage from ch. 
iv. This chapter contains a warning that ‘the 
last offence’ is at hand ; for the Lord has shortened 
the times and the days that His beloved may come 

uickly. As a proof that the last offence, s.e. the 
tichrist, is at hand, the writer quotes & prophecy 
from the k of Daniel (Dn 7% ) to the effect 
that ten kings shall reign, and after them shall 
arise a little king who shall subdue three of the 
kings in one (df ë»). It is evident that the writer 
thinks that this prophecy has been, in part at 
least, fulfilled; he has seen something in recent 
history which corresponds with this vision. Thus 
much then seems clear; when he wrote this, there 
had been ten Cæsars on the Imperial throne. 
Unless we are to omit some of the Emperors from 
the list—a proceeding for which there seems no 
justification—the tenth Emperor brings us to the 
reign of Vespasian. If the ‘little horn’ had al- 
ready appeared when the Epistle was written, 
then we must look for three Emperors subdued by 
the successor of Vespasian. And this, of course, 
Titus did not do. Hence it seems better to inter- 
pret the little horn as Antichrist, who has not yet 
n revealed, for this gets rid of the difficulty of 
finding one Emperor who had already subdued three. 
The writer found this reference to three kings in 
his text of the prophecy, and meant to leave it to 
the future to show who the three were and how 
they would be overthrown. But no matter how 
this point is settled, the tenth horn can scarcely 
be other than Vespasian, and this fixes the date of 
the Epistle at between A.D. 70 and 79. Another 
chapter (xvi.) is sometimes referred to as having 
a vear Pra this question. This chapter speaks 
of a building of the Temple of God. Many com- 
mentators, Pa | Harnack, take this as refer- 
ring to the material Temple at Jerusalem, which 
they say the Jews expected Hadrian to rebuild. 
Hence they place this Epistle c. A.D. 120. But 
this rests on a misinterpretation of ch. xvi. It 
seems certain that the writer has in view the 
spiritual Temple built up in the hearts of believers, 
and hence the passage has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of date (cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 241). 
Certain other considerations, such as the absence 
of a reference to Gnosticism and the apparent 
ee of a relapse into Judaism, have also 
brought forward. Suffice it to say that none 
ie these is incompatible with the date given 
above. 

8. Text.—Until the discovery of the famous 
Codex Sinaiticus (N) in 1862, this Epistle was 
known only in a Latin translation and in eight 
Greek MSS. The Latin Version is found in a 
MS of the 8th cent., but the translation was made 
from a text supposed by Müller to be earlier than 
^N. It does not contain the last four chapters. 
The Greek MSS all lacked exactly the same 
portion of the Epistle—the first five and a half 
chapters—and joined the remainder of Barnabas 
on to the end of the Epistle of Polycarp as though 
it were all one letter. Being thus plainly de- 
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scended from a common source, they are not in- 
5 witnesses for the text. With the 
pu lication of N by Tischendorf in 1862 a complete 

reek text appeared for the first time. In this 
Codex our . follows Revelation, and is 
followed b e Shepherd of Hermas. Another 
complete Greek MS was discovered in Constan- 
aopa een in 1875. A good account of 
the S will be found in Harnack’s Altchristt. 
Litteratur, i. 58-61, and in Gebhardt-Harnack’s 
Pat. Apost. Op. i. 2, pp. vii-xx. 

9. Integrity. Attempts have been made by 
Schenkel, Heydecke, J. Weiss, and others to 
show that the Epistle contains many interpola- 
tions. Hefele, Hilgenfeld, and Gebhardt-Harnack 


have maintained the opposite, Of ial interest 
is the relation of our Epistle to the Didache (g. v.); 
for both set forth much the same moral teachin 


under the title of ‘The Two Ways.’ Rende 
Harris (Teaching of the Apostles, Cambridge, 1888, 
pp. 17-20) maintains that the writer of Barnabas 

new the Didache and quoted it from memory. 
Harnack, however, seems more su in show- 
ing that the writer of the Didache used and im- 
proved upon our Epistle (cf. Die Lehre der swilf 
Apostel, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 81-87). 
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BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF.—The subject of 
this article is a Jewish work com d not lo 
after the Destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, an 
now preserved only in Syriac. This Syriac is a 
translation from the Greek, of which only a tiny 
fragment is extant ; the Greek itself seems to have 
been a translation from an Aramaic or Hebrew 
original. 

Baruch was first arr as a whole 
The Latin translation appeared in 1806 re dene Zyt hee 
1871. An English translation with full critical and explanatory 
commentary by R. H. Charles a in 1806. Patro- 
logia Syriaca, vol. ii. (1907) 1055-1306, M. Kmosko gives the 
Syriac, together with an amended text of Ceriani’s translation. 
The Greek fragment appeared in 1903 in Ozyrhynchus Papyri, 
vol. iii. pp. 8-7. By some oversight Kmosko does not notice 
this important discovery. 

4. Contents.—The work 5 to be written 
by Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah, immediately 

ter the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 
It does not readily fall into sections, but may be 
analyzed as follows: 

I. LX. The capture of Jerusalem, and the vindi- 
cation of God’s power and justice in respect to it. 

Baruch is miraculously shown the destruction of the wall of 
Jerusalem by angels and the hiding of the holy vessels* (vi. vii.), 
after which the Chaldzans enter. Baruch ents over Zion 
(x. G-xii. 4); after seven days God reveals to him that justice 


will be done on the heathen (xiii. 5-12); the Fall of Jerusalem is 
a step towards the final judgment (xx. 2). 


xxi.-xxxiy. Prayer of Baruch, and first Messianic 
revelation to him. 


* Note that the seven-branched candlestick is not included: 
that was actually carried in triumph by Titus. 
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The world will last until all the predestined sons of Adam 
have been born (xxiii. 4, 6). At the end will come the Messiah, 
the Manna will descend n, and Behemoth and Leviathan 
will be there for the saints to eat (xxix.) After that comes 
the resurrection of the dead (xxx.). 

Baruch assembles the people and warns them that Zion will 
be rebuilt and then 1 destroyed: the tribulation at the end 
of time is the worse (xxxii. 2, 6). 


xxxy.-xlyi. Vision of the cedar and the vine. 
The cedar is the Roman Empire, the vine is Messiah (xxxix. 
5, 7); in the ary the last great heathen ruler will be destroyed 
Baruch pots warns the people to keep the Law (xliv. 8, 
xlvi. 6). 
xlyii.-lxxyii. Second prayer of Baruch, followed 
by a revelation. to him about the resurrection of 
the good and the bad, and the vision of the black 
and the bright waters. 


The dead will rise unal 


become glorious while the wicked waste away (l. li.). A 
history is divided into 12 : the black waters are the six 
bad beginning with the Fall (‘O Adam, what bast thou 


bright waters are the short alternating gleams of righteous- 
pa g with Abraham (Ivi.-lexif). At the end the 
ts 


have a glorious time ii f.). 

Baruch warns the to keep the Law: if they do 
s0, those left in the Holy will never be removed (lxxvii. 
6,6). To the captive Jews in Babylon he sends a letter by hand 
(xxvii. 17), while to the lost Nine-and-a-half Tribes he sends a 
letter by an eagle (lxxvii. 19 ff.). 


Ixxvilf._lxxxvii, Baruch’s letter to the Lost 
Tribes. 

Baruch tells them of the destruction of Jerusalem, announces 
the approaching end of all things, and exhorts them to keep the 


Law. ‘If we set our hearts straight we shall receive everything 
that we have lost and more’ (Ixxxv. 4). 


2. Problems raised by the book.—The chief 
problems connected with the Apocalypse of Baruch 
are (1) its place in Jewish thongnt, especially in 
connexion with 4 Ezra (i.e. ‘2 Esdras’ in the 
English Apocrypha, which it much resembles); and 
(2) its literary history in Syriac and the relation 
of the Syriac text to the undering Greek. It 
will be convenient to take this second group first. 

(1) Literary history, etc.—The Ambrosian MS is 
the only one that contains the whole work, but 
the Epistle of Baruch (chs. Ixxviii.-lxxxvii., see 
above) is extant in several Syriac MSS and found 
a place in the Paris and London Polyglots. This 
extract must be of exclusively Jacobite origin : 
it ap as a sort of Appendix to Jeremiah and 
is included in the Jacobite Massora. Its readings 
are inferior to that of the full text preserved in the 
Ambrosian Codex,“ where it is iated from 
Jeremiah and immediately precedes 4 Ezra. 

The Syriac style indicates a very early date for 
the translation. It is idiomatic and flowing, like 
the Syriac translation of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History. ull, indeed, is it of genuine Semitic 
idiom that various perio? good Syriac phrases 
have actually been re y R. Charles as 
the survival of original Hebrew idioms, persisting 
through the lost Greek intermediary. pecially 
is this the case with regard to the use of the infini- 
tive absolute for emphasis, which is quite good 
Syriac and occurs in the Ev. da-Mepharrěshe, 
though the construction is usually avoided in later 
forms of the Syriac NT.t And tbis general im- 
pression has been signally confirmed the dis- 
covery of the Oxyrhynchus Fragment. Short as 
the fragment is, it gives us enough of the Greek 
text of chs. xii. xiii. and xiv. to tell usin what 


the editors rightly prefer drop’ (Gra, 

good instance is Eus. Hg iv. 15. 29, where ravra où perà 
Tooovroy TÁXO a 
‘And these th quicker 
done (mest dru est ar). It is obvious that such a rendering, 
while perfectly adequate, does not enable us to reconstruct the 
wo of the original. 
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manner the Syriac translator has gone tw work. 
Especially important is xiii. 12, where the Greek 
has [tpmuets yap ebep}yerovpervas del xaſ pie rere Sek. 
but the Syriac is For always I have been benefit- 
ing yon, and ye have been denying benefit always.’ 
This sentence sufficiently shows how difficult it 
would be to reconstruct the Greek from the Syriac 
of Baruch, and how impossible to argue back to 
the wording of a hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic 
original. At the same time ‘denying benefit’ 
(kaphar betasbitha) is actually used for dydpuros in 
2 Ti 3? and in Lk 6% syr.-sin. (not Pesh.): ina 
word, the Syriac of Baruch is akin in style to the 
earliest Syriac translations of the NT. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch contains no formal 
quotations from canonical Scripture, but several 
sentences are obviously moulded upon the OT. As 
Charles has founded an argument on these for a 
Hebrew original, it is n to point out that 
the evidence is really indecisive. ‘The quotations 
from the OT agree in all cases but one with the 
Massoretic Hebrew against the Septuagint,’ says 
Charles. In support of this he adduces eight 

. In four of these, however (iv. 2, vi. 8, 
k 4, frii. 1), Baruch agrees with the Peshitta, as 
we might e t in a work which pays so much 
attention to Syriac idiom and is so little of a word- 
for-word rendering of the Greek. In two others 
(‘Thy wisdom is correctness,’ xxxviii. 2; and ‘ fled 
under Thy wings,’ xli. 4) the Syriac does not agree 
with any biblical text.t The allusion in xxxv. 2 
is admitted by Charles to be merely a paraphrase. 
The remaining is Ixxxii. 4, 5, where the 
heathen are said to be ‘ like a drop’ and ‘counted 
as spittle’: this agrees with the of Is 40% 
(ws orayde . . . ws oledos), but not with the He- 
brew or the Syriac. ? Thus the biblical allusions in 
Baruch do not prove that the author was acquainted 
with the Massoretic text: they merely show that 
the Syriac translator was familiar with the Pesh- 
itta. It is possible, of course, if the Greek be a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic, that the 
Greek translator changed the wording of Ixxxii. 5 
to agree with the Greek Bible; but there is no 
actual evidence which points in that direction. 
The ‘sirens,’ the ‘ Lilith,’ the ‘devils,’ and the 
‘jackals’ of x. 8 are all found in the Peshitta of 
Is 13. 9 ana 343. 4. It 1 eae added that 
there is nothing to suggest that the Syriac trans- 
lator of the Apocalypse was a Christian rather 
than a Jew. 

(2) Relation to 4 Ezra.—It is obvious that the 
i ck a, of Baruch and that of Salathiel, com- 
monly wn as 4 Esra, have a great deal in 
common, both in ideas and in lan § They 
must have issued from the same circle, if they are 
not actually the work of the same author. And, 
further, it is almost certain oe they mun have 
been originally composed in the same lan e, 
either both in Greek, or both in Hebrew a“ 
Aramaic. As has been indicated in the preceding 
parsgtaphs; most of the arguments for a Semitic 
origin of Baruch founded apon the Syriac text are 
inconclusive; but if the Latin text of 4 Ezra 
(which is undoubtedly a literal translation of the 
lost Greek) creates the impression that this Greek 
was iteelf a translation, then after all we must 
regard the Greek of Baruch also as a translation. 


3 reconatruction is practically certain, exoept the last 


4. 

t In xli. 4, Charles tranalates ‘fled for 5 But 
‘draq means ‘fied’; the taking refuge which is inherent in the 
Hebd. non (Ruth 213 etc.) is not expressed in the Syriac. 

3 The same comparisons are used in 4 Bzre 6%, which must 
1 also be considered to show che influence of the Greek 

ible. 

1A account of these resemblances is to be found in 
H. St. J. Thackeray’s art. Esdras, Seoond Book of,’ in HDB i. 
fos E [Soe also G. H. Box in Charles’ Apoc. and Pseudepigr. 
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From the linguistic side the chief arguments 
concern the names used for God and the occurrence 
of the infinitive absolute. Beside words which 
imply Képeos (as in the LXX), we find Altissimus 
and Fortis (e.g. 4 Ezra 9©) in both works; these 
must correspond to Tyros and "Ioxvupés in the 
Greek.“ TVicros in a Jewish writing corresponds 
to ed (Aram. nb); but as it was a naine of 

in Greek its occurrence proves nothing as to 
the original language of our book. Ioxvpôs, on the 
other d, is only found as a name of God in 
ions, and implies bx (El); it is characteristic 
of the later Jewish translators Aquila and Theodo- 
tion, to a leas de of Symmachus, and not at all 
of the genuine „ Which only uses icxupés as an 
adjective in the ordinary sense of ‘strong’ (Ps 712 
41%). Thus a reader of the Greek Bible would not 
be likely to use it by itself as a proper name for 
‘the ighty.’ Its presence in Apoc. Baruch and 
4 Esra must therefore be held to suggest that the 
Greek texts of these works are translations. 

The use of the infinitive absolute points in the 
same direction. If it were merely attested in 
Syriac, it might be explained away as an idiom 
introduced by the translator. But its frequent 
occurrence in the Latin text of 4 Hera (e.g. exce- 
dens excessit, 4*) cannot thus be disposed of, and 
at present no real example of thie idiom is known 
in works composed originally in Greek, though it 
is common in translations such as the LXX. The 
linguistie evidence, therefore, though not quite 
conclusively, points to a Semitic, and consequently 
to a Palestinian, onan for both 4 Ezra and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch. But, as explained above, 
we are very far from being able to reconstruct 
the text of this hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic 


original (lxiv. 7, 8). 
ot only the lan e, but also the contents, 
of Baruch favour a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
The circle of thought and tradition is throughout 
Palestinian, and uninfluenced by Greek speculation 
and culture. The legends incidentally referred to 
are e Jewish, and can be illustrated from 
the Talmud, such as that of Behemoth and Levia- 
than created to be the food of the saints (xxix. 4); 
or the story of Manasseh, who was cast into the 
‘horse’ (i.e. mule), and who, though he 
prayed from it to God and was delivered, yet was 

tormented. t 


8. integrity.—In what has been said above, the 
Apocalypse of Barueh has been treated as an 
organic whole. This has been controverted by 
Charles, who splits the book up into no fewer 
than six (or seven) separate fragments, on the 
assumption that an a yptist’s anticipations of 
the future will be clear-cut and self-consistent. 
But this is hardly to be expected in a work which 
reflects the mind of an orthodox Jew just after the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. The Temple with its 
priests and sacrifices, nay, the very national exist- 
ence, had been brought utterly to an end by the 
heathen. The individual Jews that remained were 
left with nothing but the Law and a tumult of im- 
possible hopes. The author is swayed by his sub- 
ject. He may believe that the captured city was 
not the true, the heavenly Jerusalem (iv. 2-6), and 
that it had been destroyed by the angels of God be- 
fore the enemy were allowed to capture it (vi.-viii. ). 
Yet the catastrophe is too reeent to allow him 
calmly to contemplate the Fall of Zion, and his 


* The Greek fragment of Apoc. Baruck actually contains the 


word igxvipoù]. 

Another important from the incidental manner of 
ite occurrence, is in lxxvii. 25, where we read: ‘Solomon also 
.. . whitheesoever he wished to send or seek for anything, 
commanded a bird and it obeyed him.’ This is a manifest allu- 
sion to the sory of the wildfowl by which Solomon sent a letter 


to the Queen of Sheba at Kittor (2nd Targum to Esther, i. 2), a 
a TAIE in Arabie bee pot oarrentin Greek i 
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lament over the ruins (x. 6-xii. 4) is uninterrupted 
by any gleam of hope. Surely this is what might 
be expected in a work of literature, a from the 
fact that it is not till later in the book that revela- 
tions about the future are given to Baruch. 

While, however, absolute consistency is not to 
be expected, it is necessary to show that the Fall 
of Jerusalem is assumed all through the book. A 
Jewish apocalyptist may vary in his anticipations 
of the future, but after A.D. 70 he could never 
write as if the Temple were still standing. No 
great weight, indeed, can be laid on passages like 
ch, xxvii., where neither the building nor the de- 
struction of the Herodian Temple is mentioned ; 
for the historical situation implied throughout is 
that of Baruch lamenting over the ruins of the 
recently destroyed Solomonic Temple, it bein 
obvious that the author often practically identi- 
fies himself with Baruch, and his own recently 
destroyed Temple with the Solomonic. But be- 
sides these passages it has been asserted that the 
present existence of a Temple at Jerusalem is 
assumed in xxxii. 2 ff., lix. 4, and lxviii. 5. On 
closer examination, however, this is seen not to be 
the case. Ch. xxxii. is an address by Baruch to 
the Jews left in the land after the Fall of Jerusalem. 
He tells them that Zion will be built in (v.); 
but that building will not last: it will be thrown 
down and remain desolate, and only afterwards 
will it be renewed in glory (vv.“ ). The whole 
context shows that it isa 3 of the re-building 
of the Temple of Zerubbabel and its subsequent 
destruction, and we must interpret, or if n 
amend, the wording of v.? in accordance with that 
context. It is literally, ‘Because after a little 
time the building of Zion will be shaken that it 
may be built again.’ Either, therefore, this is an 
adaptation of Hag 2*, Ezk 37’, or the word for 
‘shaken’ is a mistranslation for some word like 
‘set in motion.’ In lix. 4 it is said that God showed 
Moses the likeness of Zion and its measurements, 
made in the likeness of the present Sanctuary.’ 
But this phrase, corresponding to ra viv dyca, does 
not necessarily mean ‘the Sanctuary which is now 
in repair’; it need mean no more than ‘the 
modern 1 as contrasted with the heavenly 
Pattern (Ex 25%). In lxviii. 5, Baruch is told that 
Zion will be built again, but in the later predictions 
of the final troubles before the advent of Messiah 
no mention is made of its su uent destruction. 
But this is not conclusive, as no detailed historical 

redictions are made in Ixix.-Ixxiv. The Most 

igh .. . alone knows what will befall’ (Ixix. 2). 

all this it must be borne in mind that Apoc. 
Baruch is known to us only from a single MS of a 
not very literal translation into Syriac of a Greek 
translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. It 
is, therefore, only likely that some minor incoher- 
encies may be due to accidents of transmission. 
But they are, after all, very few. 

4. General point of view.—The Apocalypse of 
Baruch, then, is here regarded as a unity, and as 
the work of a Palestinian Jew writing soon after 
A.D. 70. 4 Ezr. 3-14 may be descri in similar 
terms. We have noti some of the linguistic 
connexions between these works.* They coincide 
also in much of their teaching, in the division of 
history into 12 parts, in the importance attached 
to Adam’s sin, in the legend of Behemoth and 
Leviathan, in the interest taken in the Lost Tribes,t 
in the stress laid on the permanence of the Law. 

The chief difference between them lies in the 

. Among single phrases, the political situation is reflected in 

itatio Hierusalem (4 Ezr. 10 and ‘the habitation of Zion’ 
Jerusalem, or Zion, was 


t It is possible that to this interest the books owed their pre- 
servation in 8 Edessa itself is situated on the other 
side’ of the Euphrates, and those Edessenes who read the 
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psychology of the writers. The fate they antici- 

te for Tarasi is similar, but it affects them dif- 

erently. The author of 4 Ezra is not really a 

pessimist in the sense of believing that evil is ulti- 
mately victorious in this world. The eagle, i. e. 
Rome, is destroyed in the end; the last act in the 
world-drama is the glorious 400 years’ reign of 
Messiah. Then comes the other world of full 
retribution. The scheme satisfies the Most High, 
who says, ‘Let the multitude perish, which was 
born in vain’ (9). The really interesting thing 
is that it does not satisfy This is my 
first and last saying,’ has he, ‘that it had been 
better that the eart not given Adam, or else 
when it had given him to have restrained him from 
sinning’ (7“ [116]). ‘We are tormented, because 
we ish and know it. Let the race of men 
lament and the beasts of the field be glad, for it 
is better with them than with us; for they look 
not for judgment, neither do they know of tor- 
ments or of salvation promised unto them after 
death’ (7%#-), 

There is nothing of this arraignment of Provi- 
dence in the A ypse of Baruch. When the 
author thinks for a moment about the fate of 
apostate Israelites, he falls into intentional ob- 
scurity (xlii. 4, 5). In general, he is quite content 
to nerve himself to believe that the Mighty One 
will ultimately make the Israelites triumph in this 
world, and that, after that, in the world to come, 
the righteous will be abundantly rewarded and 
the sinners tormented. His main interests are 
immediate and practical. He has a definite mes- 
sage for his countrymen. Let those who are left 
in the Holy Land stay there (lxxvii. 6), and let one 
and all, especially the exiles, hold fast by the Law, 
though the Temple be destroyed. ‘Zion hath been 
taken from us, and we have nothing now save the 
Mighty One and His Law’ (Ixxxv. 3); but ‘if ye 
have respect to the Law and are intent upon wis- 
dom, the Jamp will not fail, and the shepherd will 
not depart, and the fountain will not ran dry’ 
(Ixxvii. 16). This is the measage of the last of the 
great series of Jewish Apocalypses. As Daniel 
shows us what was the spirit that nerved the 
Hastdim to resist Antiochus, so Baruch lets us 
see in what frame of mind it was possible for the 
Rabbis under Johanan ben Zakkai and his succes- 
sors to sit down and adapt the religion and the 
hopes of Israel to the times of the long dominion 
of the Gentiles. 

Cf. also art. ESDRAS (SECOND). 


LiraraTurs.—This is sufficiently indicated in the oat pari- 

ph of this article. In addition, since this article was written, 

e Apocalypse of Baruch has been re-edited by R. H. Charles 

in The 4 and Pseudepigrapha of OT, Oxford, 

1913, ii. 470-526 ; but the positions adopted in that edition only 

er in unim t details from the separate edition of 1896, 

to which Charles frequently refers back for the discussion of 
details. F. C. BURKITT. 


BASKET.—Two different words for ‘ basket’ are 
in connexion with St. Paul’s escape from 
Damascus, one, op or orupls (Ac 9%), being the 
same as is found in the miracle of feeding the 4000 
(Mt 157, Mk 8°), the other, capydvn, being peculiar 
to the Apostle’s own version of the incident (2 Co 
118), The former kind of basket plays an import- 
ant part in relation to the miracles of feeding, and 
the argument for its larger size as com with 
xbgivos is gh aad eb by a reference to its use in 
facilitating St. Paul’s escape (but see DCG, art. 
Basket). The latter calls for detailed treatment 
here. It has been thought of: (1) as flexible, 
coming near the idea of reticule or net; (2) as 
rigid: either braid-work (used especially of fish- 


Epune may have half fancied that the Epistle af Baruch was 
dressed to their own ancestors. 
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baskets [£B:3]}), or wicker-work. This last seems to 
be nearest the truth. In Jewish usage the root 
ro (ro) attaches to weaving in the rigid form (e.g. 
basket-making) as op to the flexible (e.g. 
spinning ing). One species of work-stool is called pwo. 

he basket-making industry was located in the 
neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee, with head- 
quarters at Seythopolis, and a ready outlet for the 
manufactured article was found in Damascus (see 
S. Krauss, Talmud. Archäologie, ii. [Leipzig, 1911] 
289 f., where many kinds are specified). 

In the absence of knowledge as to the nature 
and size of the window (6upls), and other details of 
St. Paul's escape, we cannot hope to attain to a pre- 
cise result regarding the structure of the 
It need not be said that present day traditions in 

us are of little value. Only the lower half 
of the wall dates possibly from NT times (see Æ Bi, 
art. ‘ Damascus’). For the device of letting a 
raon down h a window, see Jos 2% and 1 S 
923; cf. also Josephus, BJ I. xvi. 4. 
W. CRUICKSHANK. 

BEAST.—The word appeara with three references. 
—1i, It signifies simply an irrational animal (2 P 
22); a beast of burden (Ae 23); an animal used for 
food (Rev 183), or for sacrifice (He 1301); or it is 
used as symbolizing Nature in its highest forms of 
nobility, strength, wisdom, and swiftness (Rev 4 ; 
cf. Ezk 1 and Is 6).—2. St. Paul writes that he 
fought with ‘beasts’ at Ephesus (1 Co 15%). If 
these were actual beasts, then the Apostle, who 
had come off conqueror in the fight, i of 
being handed over to the executioner, was set free 
7 provincial magistrate (cf. C. v. Weizsäcker, 

apostol. Zeitalter, 1886, p. 328 [Eng. tr., The 
Apostolic Age, i. (1894) 385]; A. C. McGiffert, The 
Apostolic Age, 1897, p: 20 ff.). The uncertainties 
and difficulties of this position are, however, so 
serious that it is commonly a oned in favour 
of a metaphorical interpretation, and for these 
reasons: (a) St. Paul was a Roman citizen; (6) 
neither in Acts nor in 2 Cor. is there any allusion 
to an actual conflict with beasts; (c) had he so 
fought, he would not have survived. Ignatius, 
referring to his journey to Rome where he was 
to suffer martyrdom, wrote, ‘I am bound to 
ten leopards, that is, a troop of soldiers. (ad 
Rom. 5). Some explain St. Paul's allusion by Ac 
19; but this tumult was bably later, and such 
explanation disagrees with 1 Co 16°, Ramsay 
alleges a mixture of Greek and Roman ideas—in 
the Greek lecture-room St. Paul would become 
familiar with the Platonie comparison of the mob 
with a dangerous beast, and as a Roman citizen he 
would often have seen men t with beasts in the 
circus (St. Paul, 1895, p. f.). Max Krenkel 
(Beiträge zur 3 der Gesch. und der Briefe 
des Apost. Paulus, Brunswick, 1890, pp. 126-152) 
8 ts that Christians used beast (cf. Rev. 13) 
with a eryptic reference to Rome’s power (cf. the 
four beasts in Dn 8). We are certain only that 
St. Paul referred to some extreme cancer from 
men through which he had passed in Ephesus, of 
which the Corinthians had heard (P. W. miedel, 
Hand-Kommentar sum Neuen Testament, Freiburg 
i. B., 1893, p. 198).—3. In Rev. (117 131.) two 
beasts are described, one (13; cf. Dn 7°) sym- 
bolizing the hostile politieal world-power of Rome 
and the kings of Rome as vassals of Satan, the 
other (1315) the hostile religious power of false 
prophecy (cf. 16% 19” 20°) and magic, enlisted 
as ally of the political power—a false Christ or 
Antichist, by which the worship of the Cæsar 
was imposed on the provinces. , further, art. 
APOCALYPSE. C. A. BECKWITH. 


BEATING.—The AV uses the word ‘beat’ to 
express some form of corporal punishment, without 
VOL. 1.—10 
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defining the particular mode of infliction. 1. In 
Ac 5% 22 when dp (“ to scourge, so as to flay off 


the skin’) is thus translated, the allusion is to the 
Jewish mode of castigation, inflicted with a leathern 
scourge, in the former instance by the authority of 
the supreme Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, in the latter 
by that of the rulers of the synagogues, or local 
Sanhedrins, at the instigation of Saul. St. Paul 
himself, during the period of his apostolic career 
previous to the writing of 2 Cor., was subjected to 
this species of chastisement on no less than five 
occasions (2 Co 11%), none of which is referred to 
in the Acts. 

2. In Ac 16%, when gast is rendered by the 
verb ‘ beat,’ the allusion is to the Roman punish- 
ment with rods. In defiance of the Roman Law, 
which exempted every citizen from the disgrace of 
5 scourged with rods or whips, the duumvirs 
at Philippi subjected St. Paul and Silas to this 
cruel form of maltreatment. St. Paul suffered 
from two other inflictions of the same sort, regard- 
ing which the Acts is silent. 

3. In Acl8 7 21 the verb rérrw is used to denote 
another mode of beating, namely, that inflicted by 
mob violence. In thecase of Sosthenes, the assault, 
apparently by members of the Greek lower order, 
entailed no danger to the life or limb of the victim. 
In St. Paul’s case, on the other hand, the onslaught 
by the fanatical Asiatic Jews was of such a violent 
character that nothing but the timely intervention 
of the Roman tribune prevented a fatal result. 

See, further, art. SCOURGING. 

W. 8. MONTGOMERY. 

BEAUTIFUL GATE.—See TEMPLE and Door. 


BED, COUCH.—In the relevant section of the 
NT four different Greek words are translated ‘ bed.’ 
In He 13*, where the imperatives of the RV should 
be noted, the marri bed (xolrn) is referred to, 
and is synonymous with the state of iage itself. 
In Rev 2 tlie clause gd ash els Kl is to be 
taken metaphorically, representing the enforced 
recumbent position of the sick (cf. Mt 9*, Mk 7™, 
also Mt 84 14), paralleled in the same verse by els 
Oriy» peydAnv, the portion of rods poixevorras per 
ab ri; 


The remaining instances are conerete, involving 
xkrwaplws (‘beds’) and xpafdrrw» (‘couches’) in Ac 
du, and xpafdrrov (this time translated bed, both 
in AV and RV) in Ac 98. Regarding the former 
of these we find that xc\waplwr, the reading of the 
principal MSS, has replaced an earlier Awr. 
xpaßárrov (Vulg. grabatis) has equal MS authority 
with xdyvaplwy, but xpaBdxcrou(wy) and x Aron. wr) 
are alternative spellings, particularly in Ac 9%. 
It is dithcult to distinguish between the two kinds 
of beds. «xdsdpoy is a ‘small bed,’ with or without 
referenee to structure. In Jewish usage xpdfarros 
appears to be descriptive, and to have some con- 
nexion with the of leather that were used to 
fill up the framework, by means of which a couch 
or seat by day could be converted into a bed 
night. It is equated to cxiurovs, cximrddior, whic 
is defined as a mean bed for accommodating one 
person (Grimm-Thayer), but may with pro- 

i be taken as akin to couch or sofa (see S. 

uss, Talmud. Archäologie, i. [Leipzig, 1910] p. 
66). Each kind was portable, and to this end a 
framework of some sort would have been of service, 
but was not essential. Meyer justly refuses to 
accept a distinction which makes the one word 
mean a soft, costly bed, and the other a poor, humble 
one. The story of Æneas (Ac 9> *) sug the 
presence of soft materials, which could be smoothed 
out (crpdcor; cf. Mk 1415). The references to bed 
and couch are indicative of simplicity, not to sa 
poverty (cf. the fænum, bed of hay, characteristic 
of the Jews (Juvenal, Sat. iii. 14 and vi. 541)). 
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The refined and luxurious modes that without 
doubt prevailed in the Greco-Roman world are 
omy matter of inference from Rev 18. 
though there is no mention of bed in Ac 12°, 
the passage may be cited as affording a vivid picture 
of one rising up from sleep, ungirt, with sandals 
ut off, and the upper garment laid aside or per- 
ps having been used as a covering by night. 
The passage He 11” may reasonably be brought 
within the scope of this article, since it is likely 
that staff should be rendered ‘bed’ (cf. Gn 47”). 
See article STAFF. W. CRUICKSHANK. 


BEGINNING AND END. — See ALPHA AND 
OMEGA. 


BELIAL, BELIAR.—This word occurs only once 
in the NT (2 Co 6"). To understand its meanin 
there we must trace its use inthe OT. The wor 
is Hebrew (a), but its etymology is uncertain. 
The ordinary derivation (from Yz, without, and 
rt. Sy’, which in Hiph. Syin=‘ to profit’) seems to be 
the best, and this makes the word mean ‘ worth- 
lessness. But T. K. Cheyne (E ., Sth ser., i 
[1895] 435 ff.; ef. also art. ‘Belial’ in EBs) makes 
it mean ‘one may not ascend’ (so suiting Sheol in 
Ps 18*- ; see below), or hopeless ruin.’ The Talmud 
makes it mean ‘without the yoke’ ( 3. The 
sone lexicographers (see R. Payne Smith, Thesaur. 

yr., Oxford, 1879-1901, i. 534) understand it to 
mean ‘prince of the air’; they seem to have de- 
rived it from by3, ba'al, ‘lord,’ and the Syriac wx 
dip, air.“ But the last two derivations are 
certainly wrong. 

Taking the meaning worthlessness, we note 
that the ordinary use of Belial’ in the OT suits it 
very well; sons of Belial’ or men of Belial’ means 
worthless or wicked men, according to the com- 


Belial,’ the cords of Sheol,’ the snares of death’ ; 
here Belial=the under world. Again, in Nah 1% 
we read that Belial shall no more pass through 
Judah; he is utterly cut off. In this 
Belial almost exactly corresponds to the ‘man of 
lawlessness, the son of perdition °’ of St. Paul (2 Th 
7355 which see Milligan, Thessalonians, London, 
In 2 Co 6, where the best MSS (BC L P &) and 
most of the VSS (but not the Vulgate) read ‘ Beliar’ 
rather than ‘Belial’ (Peshitta ‘Satan,’ but the 
Harklensian Syriac ‘ Beliar’), the word is used as 
& proper name=Satan, or else Antichrist, Satan’s 
representative. This use of the word is found fre- 
uently in the literature of the period. In the 
est, of the XII Patriarchs (Benj. 3), Belial is the 
‘aerial spirit’ (see AIR), and frequently in this 
book (c. A.D. 100 ?) is identified with Satan. In the 
Sibylline Oracles (iii. 63, 74, where the reference to 
the A or Tegacrrol shows the to 
be a later interpolation, probably of lst cent. A. D.; 
see also ii. 167), Belial is Antichrist. In the 4s- 
cension of Isaiah (iv. 2), Beliar is ‘the great angel, 
the king of this world.’ This work in its present 
form is probably not later than A.D. 100. 

There are many forms of this name, chiefly due 
to the phonetic interchange of liquids: lial, 
Beliar, Beliam, Belian, Beliab, Belias, Berial. 

LrreraTore.—W. Bandissin in PRE? ii. 548, and in 
e ee e e e ere 
Ei, 3. v.; P. Jensen Pn ix. 288 F. Hommel in Exp? ix. 
567; W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, Göttingen, 1895, pp. 86, 99; 
R. H. Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, London, 1900, pp. li, 6; 
Levi-Kohler in JE ii. 658. A. J. MACLEAN. 


BELIEF.—See FAITH. 


BENEDICTION 


BELOYED (dyarnrés, sometimes wnypevos ; 
dyarnrés is also sometimes translated in EV ‘ dearly 
beloved [Ro 121 or well beloved’ (16°, 3 Jn *]).— 
In the NT. outside the Gospels beloved is found 
as (a) a description of Christ, (ö) a description of 
Christians. 

(a) For the first usage, cf. Eph 1° (fyarnpévos) ; 
also 2 P 1” This is my beloved (dyarnrés) Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’ The latter is a quota- 
tion from the gospel story (cf. Mt 17°). 

(6) As applied to Christians the term is much 
more frequent. Sometimes it refers to their rela- 
tion to God. d-yarnrol Geo6 is applied to Christians 
as being reconciled to God and judged by Him to 
be worthy of eternal life’ (Grimm-Thayer, s.v. 
dyaryrés), Cf. Ro 17, 1 Th 1$, Col 312 (the Gr. in 
the last two cases is fyarnuévos). The commonest 

e, however, is in reference to the mutual re- 
lations of Christians one to another ; cf. Philem *, 
1 Ti 6%. ‘Hence they are often dignified with this 
epithet in tender address, both indirect (Ro 16*°, 

1 424) and direct (Ro 12, 1 Co 4, He 6°, Ja 1*, 
1 P 24, 2 P 3) (Grimm-Thayer). Particularly 
noteworthy is the paras dyarnrds dr kupig (Ro 16°). 
In the sub-apostolic literature we find similar 
usages. tyyarnuévos is used of Christ in Barn. 35 4* * 
(some place this work in the lst cent. A.D., though 
a 2nd cent. date is more usual). In 1 Clem., which is 
generally admitted to be of the lst cent., we have 
åyarnrós of the relation of Christians to God (8°); 
while in the same epistle it is also found of the 
mutual relation of Christians to one another, and 
was a mode of address: beloved (1 5 ete.). Cf. 
also Barn. 4°. 

Origin and significance of the above usage.—In 
reference to Christ the origin of the term dyamwyrés 
(tryawnuévos) is in Is 421. As a name of our Lord it ia 

arallel with éxAexrés : both belong to the sei doe 
essianic stratum of early Christian theology, 
which, when set in opposition to the later developed 
‘pneumatic’ Christology, receives the name of 
‘adoptianist.’ Such opposition is, however, not 
necessary, as is shown by the occurrence of the term 
in Ephesians along with a highly developed Christ- 


ology. 

The use of dyarnrés to describe Christ is, however, 
undoubtedly closely associated with the descrip- 
tion of Christians as #yarnuéva: Geos. Cf. Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, i. 185, 
note 4, where it is inted out that ‘ Barnabas, who 
calls Christ the ‘‘ Beloved,” uses the same expres- 
sion for the Church.’ 

As the in reference to the mutual 
relation of Christians one to another, the onl 
points which need comment are its frequency, aad 
the evidence this affords of the spirit of brotherhood 
which characterized the Primitive Church. 

ROBERT S. FRANKS. 

BENEDICTION (ea, denedictio).—This term 
has in the NT all the senses of bérakah in the OT. 
It signifies: (a) praises given to God or Christ 
(Rev 5½ 3 73, Ja 310); (6) in a sense exclusively 
biblical, favour or blessing from God (He 6"); (c) a 
blessing asked for (He 127); (d) the blessing of the 
Christian gospel or calling (Ro 15, Gal 334, Eph 1, 
1 P 3°); (e) the gifts or temporal goods bestowed 
on others (2 Co 9%); (f) by a figure, the cup of the 
Lord’s Supper, on account of the thanksgiving and 
praise offered in connexion with it (1 Co 10; (g) 
the fine and 1 speeches (Ro 16%) used by 
false teachers to lead away Christians—the only 
place in the NT where the word has its classical 
sense. It is the thought of the Apostle thas 
Christianity is specially a religion which leads ite 
followers to help and bless others (Ro 12, 1 Co 44 
1416, 1 P 300 —an altruistic faith which reminds one 
by contrast of the luxuriant use of anathema and 
excommunication in the Middle Ages. From the 
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verb evAoyeiy has come the purely biblical and 
ecclesiastical word etdoynrés, Vulg. benedictus, 
‘blessed,’ which is the translation of baérvk, 
participle of bäräk. God is called thus because 
raises are made to Him and He is the source of 
lessings (Ro 1% 95, 2 Co 1° 119, Eph 13, 1 P 1°). 
The word ‘ benedictions’ is more commonly used 
of those well-wishings or spiritual blessings in 
Christ which form such a characteristic of the 
closing sentences of the Epistles of the NT, especi- 
ally those of St. Paul. One of these benedictions, 
under the title of the Apostolic Benediction, has 
8 into use in the public worship of many 
hurches of Christendom. Let us take these 
sentences in chronological order. (1) ‘The peace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you’ (1 Th 5%). 
The verb in these greetings is omitted, but it is 
better, with nearly all scholars, to interpret them 
as prayers, and 80 supply eln, than as declarations 
and supply eri.“ The usual closing good wish in 
the letters of this period was fppwoo or fppwote= 
vale, ‘farewell,’ lit. ‘be strong.’ With St. Paul 
e Tog was looked upon from the standpoint 
of Christ, and even courtesies were to receive a 
new significance. (2) ‘The peace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all’ (2 Th 3%). This is 
receded by a statement that the greeting is added 
y St. Paul in his own handwriting, and that this 
will be a constant custom as a certificate of 
genuineness. Compare the ceonpelwua: (‘I have 
noted [or written, or sealed] n contracted 
into cen, with which many of the Egyptian papyrus 
letters and ostraca close,t or the postscript in one’s 
own handwriting (Etapan) which guaranteed an 
ancient letter.: (3) ‘The peace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen’ (Gal 
64). The word ‘spirit’ is added as in keeping with 
the emphasis on spirit in the letter, and the word 
‘ brethren’ is given as a token of St. Paul's affec- 
tion in closing an Epistle in which he had to use 
stern rebuke. (4) ‘The peace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with fou: My love be with you all in 
Christ Jesus. en’ (1 Co 16% *). e second 
clause is iar here. It is explained by the fact 
that St. Paul had been compelled t6 use censures, 
and he wished the Corinthians to know that his 
love was still abounding towards them. It never 
failed (13°). It was, as Ch tom says, ‘some- 
thing spiritual and exceedingly genuine.’ But 
that love is only in the sphere of Christ, so that 
everywhere the verb of desire (ef7) is to be under- 
taod, as in the strict sense St. Paul could not love 
those who did not love the Lord (v.) or who de- 
stroyed God's temples (37). 5 P. Bachmann s 
of St. Paul’s final benediction here in these fittin 
words: ‘So ends a sound of faith, of hope an 
of love out of the deepest soul of the writer, and 
after such changing and manifold discussions he 
8 15 a 3 to the eo of er 
iendly and warm beginning.’|| (5) ‘The grace o 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and ths love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all’ 
(2 Co 13%. The genitives here are subjective. It 
is the love which God has to us. This is always 
the use of St. Paul after d yar, ‘love’ (Ro 5° 8°, 
2 Co 5” 13% etc.). It is not communion with the 
Holy Spirit as an object, but a communion belong- 
ing to the Spirit, of which the Son is the founder 
and centre, and of which the Spirit is the means 
* For an able defence of the con vi J. 
Owen in Bibliotheca Sacra. 1862, p. 707 fl. . 
aa Milligan, St. Paul's Ep. to the Thessalonians, 1908, p. 
2 2 r Bane 11 en Osten, 105 (Eng. tr., Light from the 
5G. G. Findlay, EGT, ‘1 Cor.’ 1900, p. 958. See also the 
excellent remarks of Roberteon-Plummer, 1 Cor. (ICC, 1911), 


. 402. 
5. Der erste Brif des Paulus an die Korinther, Leipzig, 1005, 
P- 


and vital force. The verse prays for a holy 
fellowship in the Divine life mediated by the 
Spirit, and it is a fitting conclusion to an Epistle 
agitated by strife. This triple benediction is well 
called by Bengel a ‘striking testimony’ to the 
Holy Trinity. ‘It offers,’ says J. H. Bernard, ‘a 
devotional parallel to the Baptismal Formula of Mt 
2819; and the order of its clauses receives ite ex- 
pena ipn in the later words of St. Paul in Eph 2”. 

t is the Grace of Christ which leads us towards 
the Love of God, and the Love of God when 
realised through the Sput p power, promotes the 
love of man (1 Jn 4), the holy fellowship fostered 
by the indwelling Spirit.“ The passage is one of 

e many evidences of how thoroughly part of the 

consciousness of the first Church were those ideas 
out of which grew the completely developed doc- 
trine of the Trinity. That doctrine was thus not 
a deposit of Greek s tion on Jewish ground, 
but was the expression of the innermost life and 
thought of Christians from the beginning. At 
least it was of St. Paul, and in this respect he 
never had to defend his views. His view of the 
Son and Spirit as having their roots in the eternal 
life of the Godhead was taken as a matter of course 
by both Jewish and Gentile Christians. He never 
had to sapport the words of 2 Co 13" against the 
charge of blasphemy. Their relegation of Christ 
and the Spirit to a substantial equality with God 
apparently offended no Christian sentiment. 

J. Weiss this fact, 
i E e 
traced. It started at the full. He says: ‘There is hardly a 
trace of ual development; almost at once the scheme of 
the istology was completed ; already in the New Testament 
the principal conceptions of the later dogma are essentially 
Rotecte already all the difficulties, which the later church had to 
face . T of God and Christ side by side, which 
exactly 8 to the enthronement of the two to 
is characteristic 


(6) ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 


v (Ro 16%). (7) ‘Grace be with you’ (Col 438). 
otice the brevity. Von Soden s of the 
‘Lapidarstil’ of the Epistle. (8) ‘The of 


our [some authorities, the] Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit. Amen’ (best authorities omit 
Amen ] (Philem ). (9) Peace be to the brethren, 
and love with faith, from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness’ (Eph 


6 *). St. Paul's benedictions are usually ad- 
dressed directly to the reader, but here the third 

n is 5 appropriate in a circular 
etter. Wieseler thinks that ‘brethren’ refers to 


the Jewish Christians and ‘all’ to the Gentiles, 
but this idea is fanciful. ‘Peace’ here is not 
simply a salutation of well-wishing,, but has the 
Christian connotation of that peace which comes 
from reconciliation with God. Both peace and 
love go with faith, which is always presupposed in 
making the Christian. The ‘love’ is not Divine 
love but brotherly love, which shows itself where 
faith is, and through which faith works (Gal 56). 
The primal cause and fountain is God the Father, 
the mediate and secondary is Jesus. This is always 
the order with St. Paul, and must be in Christi- 
anity if it is a monotheistic religion. ‘Grace’: it 
is the grace, besides which there is no other—the 
loving favour of our God.? The ‘incorruptness’ 


* EGT, ‘2 Cor.,’ 1903, p. 119. 
a 5 The Beginnings of Dogma, Eng. tr., 1911, pp. 12, 


t See excursus on xdpi¢ and yapıroùy in J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, 1908, pp. 221-228. 
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rigor. does not at all mean ‘sincerity’ as in 
AV, but imperishableness (of. Ro 27, 1 15% w 
etc., 2 Ti 1), and refers to Ae of their 
love. They have taken hold alr of that end- 
less and unbroken life in which love has triumphed 
over death and dissolution.“ The true Christian’s 
love is like God's, eternal, and it is directed to- 
wards, not simply God the Father (that is a matter 
of course), but towards Jesus, who with the Father 
is the object of his faith, hope and love, that is, of 
his worship. (10) ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit’ (some MSS, but not 
the best, ‘with you all’) (Ph 4%). The chrono- 
logical order of the rest of the Epistles is not so 
certain. We follow that of Zahn. (11) Peace be 
unto you all that are in Christ’ (1 P 5"). ‘Peace’: 
the simple Hebrew salutation proper in St. Peter's 
autograph. (12) ‘Grace be with you’ (1 Ti 6%). 
The same as in Col.; some MSS read ‘with thee.’ 
The plural in itself is not sufficient to show that 
the Epistle was intended for the Church as a whole. 
The study of papyrus letters, says J. H. Moulton, 7 
‘will show that singular and plural alternated in 
the same document with apparently no distinction 
of meaning.’ (13) ‘The Lord be with thy spirit. 
Grace be with you’ (2 Ti 43). ‘Lord’ here means 
Christ, as generally in the Epistles. See Grimm- 
Thayer with references. Close nal associa- 
tion between Jesus and Timothy is prayed for. 
(14) Grace be with you all’ (Tit 35). (15) ‘Grace 
be with you all. Amen (He 13”). (16) Peace 
unto thee’ (3 Jn"). This is a Jewish greeting; 
cf. Jn 6% 19. (17) ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with the saints’ (Rev 2221). On the true 
reading see textual note in EGT and the references 
there given. Moffatt thinks this sentence was 
used at the close of the reading in worship, and 
from that custom slid into the text here. ‘ pa 
lypses were sometimes cast in epistolary form, 
used in worship, and circulated by means of public 
reading.“ It will be seen from the above that in 
apostolic times there was no stereotyped form 
of benediction, just as there was not either 
then or later any stereotyped form of public wor- 


ship. 

We extend the list to a few benedictions in 
extra-canonical 9 in or near apostolic times. 
(18) ‘The peace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you and with all men in all places who have been 
called by God and sana Him, through whom be 
glory,’ etc. (Clement of Rome, Ep. to Corinthians, 
65 [A.D. Ae (19) ‘The Lord of glory and of 
every grace be with your spirit’ (Ep. of Barnabas, 
21 [A. D. 75-180, date uncertain]). Ignatius gives 
nothing like the apostolical benedictions, but the 
simple: ‘Fare ye well in God the Father and in 
Jesus Christ our common aope (ad Eph. 21), 
‘Fare ye well in godly concord’ (Mag. 15), ‘ Fare 

e well unto the end in the patient waiting for 

esus Christ’ (Rom. 10), ‘Fare ye well in Christ 
Jesus our common hope’ (Phil. 11), ‘ Fare ye well 
in the of God’ (Smyr. 13), and Fare ye well 
in the Lord’ (ad Pol. 8). 

The Aaronitic benediction (Nu 6 ), though 
always used in the synagogue, does not appear in 
our ancient sources or in any Church liturgy (ex- 
cept in the Spanish) until Luther introduced it in 
his Mass (1526). It was also used in the German 
Protestant Masses. For the use of benedictions in 
later Church history, see the articles in PRE ii. 
588 fl.; DCA i. 193 fl. 


LITERATURE. — See the brief but excellent article in F. 
Vigouroux, Dict. de la Bible, Paris, 1891-99, i. 1581-88; W. J. 


+ J. A. Robinson, op. cit. 137-188, gives a long discussion. 
See also almost any scientific commentary, like Meyer, Lange, 
Ellicott, Alford, etc. 

t Expositor, 6th ser., vii. (1903} 107. 

t See Moffatt, EGT, ‘Revelation,’ 1910, p. 493 f. 
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Yeomans in Princeton Rev. xxxiii. [1861] 286-321; J. H. 
Bernard in £zpositor, 6th ser., viii. [1903] 372 fl.; and the works 


mentioned above. J. ALFRED FAULKNER. 


BENJAMIN .—See TRIBES. 


BEOR.—Beor, the father of Balaam, is named in 
2 P 2 (AV, with some ancient authorities, Bosor, 
which may be a corruption of Pethor [Grotius], or 
N due to the Greek sibilant taking the place 
f the Heb. guttural [Vitringa]). Balaam by his 
great wisdom became vain, so a fool (ben ae 
said Jerus. Targ. to Nu 22°; of. JE ii. 468; C. 
Vitringa, Observ. Sacre, i. 936 f. W. F. COBB. 


coger Pe l (Ac 3 26”). — Bere - 
nice, eldest daughter of Herod ippa I., was born 
in A.D. 28, and early betrothed to Marcus: son of 
Alexander who was alabarch at Alexandria. On 
the death of Marcus, Berenice was given by her 
father to his brother and her uncle, Herod, king of 
Chalcis, inthe Lebanon. Two sons were the issue 
of this marriage. Herod of Chalcis died in A.D. 48. 
Berenice then joined her brother, who was to be 
known later as Herod Agrippa II., at Rome. The 
pair obtained an infamous notoriety, and are 
pilloried by Juvenal (Sat. vi. 156 fl.). After a con- 
siderable interval, Berenice ‘ persuaded Polemon, 
who was king of Cilicia, to be circumcised, and to 
marry her’ (Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 3). This union was 
soon terminated by the return of Berenice to 
Agrip The two are next heard of on the occa- 
sion of their visit to Cæsarea to greet the newly 
arrived Procurator Festus. Of Berenice’s part in 
the interview with the Apostle Paul we are told 
only that she appeared ‘ with much display.’ Just 
before the outbreak of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in A.D. 66 she was at Jerusalem ‘to perform 
a vow which she had made to God’ (Jos. BJ Il. 
xv. 1), and availed herself of the opportunity to be- 
seech the Procurator Florus to abate the cruelties 
which were goading the Jews to war. When hos- 
tilities commenced, Agrippa and his sister took 
throughout the side of the Romana. This brought 
them into contact with Vespasian and Titus. Titus 
became enamoured of Berenice. On his return to 
Rome, he had her to live with him in his palace— 
to the scandal of the Roman populace (Dio Cass. 
Ixvi. 15). The intrigue was not continued after 
the accession of Titus to the Imperial throne in 
A. D. 79. Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit invitus 
invitam’ (Suet. Titus, viL). From that time 
Berenice is lost toview. A fragment of an inscrip- 
tion in her honour at Athens gives no indication 
of time or occasion. G. P. GOULD. 


BERG@A.—Bercea (BG p,, some MSS Bé ) was 
a city of Southern Macedonia, in the district of 
Emathia (Ptol. iii. 12). It stood on the lower 
slope of Mt. Bermios (Strabo, vii. Frag. 26), and 
commanded an extensive view to north, east, and 
south over the plain of the Axios and the Haliacmon. 
Its streets and ens were abundantly watered 
by rills from an affluent of the latter river. Five 
miles to the S.E. of the town the Haliacmon broke 
through the Olympian range to enter the plain. 
Bercea was about 50 miles 8.W. of Thessalonica, 
30 miles S. of Pella, and 20 miles W. of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. Its name survives in the modern 
Verria or Kara-Verria, which is one of the most 
pleasant towns in Rumili (Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, iii. 290 fl.). 

To this city St. Paul and Silas withdrew when 
their converts, solicitous for their safety, sent them 
away from Thessalonica (Ac 17°). It was an out- 
of-the-way town—oppidum devium (Cic. in Pis. 
xxxvi. (89])—and therefore a suitable place of re- 
treat for the apostles, who continued to hope that 


BERYL 


the obstacles at Theasalonica would soon be re- 
moved and that they would be enabled to return— 
a hope which was not realized (1 Th 28). Their 
city of refuge, however, proved a sphere of success- 
ful missionary activity. It was large and prosper- 
ous enough to have attracted a colony of Jews, 
whom the historian commends as more noble in 
spirit (evyeréorepx) than those of Thessalonica, 
comparatively free from jealousy, leas fettered by 
3 more receptive of new truth. The 

ily examined the Scriptures (ras ypag¢ds)— 1- 
ally, no doubt, the passages brought under their 
notice by the preachers, but not these alone—to 
find if the strange things taught found confirmation 
there, with the result that many of them believed 
(Ac 1732). Nor were the labours of the apostles 
confined to the synagogue. It is stated that ‘of the 
Greeks and of those of honourable estate, men and 
women in considerable numbers believed’ (v.23). 
This is the true rendering of the Greek words (xal 
Trav EAnvldwr yuvacxer rar edoxnudvow kal dvdpGw ov 
Slot; rather than that in the RV, also of the 
Greek women of honourable estate, and of men, 
not a few.’ 

St. Paul's residence in Berwa probably lasted 
some months (W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul, 1895, p. 
234). For the searching of the Scriptures daily (7d 
xab’ ġuépav), for the preaching of the gospel in the 
city as well as in the synagogue, and the consequent 
conversion not only of ‘many’ Jews but also of 
‘not a few’ Gentiles, a considerable time was re- 
quired. St. Paul would doubtless be slow to move 
arther south, and thereby put a longer distance 
between himself and Thessalonica, where his heart 
was. At length, however, malicious Jews came all 
the way from that city to Beræœæa, and so stirred up 
the baser passions of the crowds (caXedovres rovs 
SxAous), that the Christians thought it advisable 
to send St. Paul forth ‘to go as far as to the 
sea (not ùs but Les ér} rh» Oddaccay being the 
true reading in v.“). That he was the real object 
of hatred is indicated by the fact that Silas and 
Timothy could safely remain behind (v.). Con- 
trary to his usual practice, the historian does 
not name the seaport of Berœa, but it was prob- 
ably from the town of Dium, the t bul- 
wark of the maritime frontier of South Macedonia, 
that St. Paul and his escort set sail for Athens 
(v. ). Sopater, who is mentioned in Ac 20‘ as 
one of St. Paul's later associates, was a Bercean. 
There is a tradition (Ap. Const. vii. 46) that 
Onesimus was the first bishop of the Church of 


Lrrgeratorns.—W. Smith, DG RG i. [1856] 308; E. M. Cousi- 
néry, V dane la 5 1831, i. 57 fl.; Conybeare- 
Howson, Ife and Epistles of St. Paul, new ed., 1877, i. 800 ff. ; 
T. Lewin, St. Paul, 1875, i. 235 fl.; W. M. Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, 1885, iii. 200 ff. JAMES STRAHAN. 


BERTL.— Beryl (8%pvA\os [Rev 217], a word of 
unknown etymology) is a mineral which differs 
little from the emerald except in colour. It never 
exhibits the deep rich green of that gem, being in 
general pale green, and sometimes yellowish, bluish, 
brownish, or colourless. Its finer varieties, which 
are transparent, are called aquamarine. It usually 
takes the form of long six-sided prisms, vertically 
striated. It was much prized as a gem-stone by 
the ancients, and very fine specimens of Greek and 
Roman engraving in beryl are extant. Its t 
abundance in modern times has deprecia its 
value. In RVm of the OT, ‘ beryl’ stands for 
shéham, which Flinders Petrie (HDB iv. 620°) 
identifies with green felspar. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

BIGAMY.—See MARRIAGE. 


BIRTHRIGHT.—See FIRST. BORN. 
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BISHOP, ELDER, PRESBYTER. — The origin 
of the episcopate is, and is likely to remain, un- 
known. All the available evidence has been care- 
fully collected, sifted, and estimated, and it is 
insufficient. Fuels honest and equally capable 
critics infer different theories of the episcopate 
from it, and no solution of the problem can claim 
demonstration. We may hold, and perhaps be 
able to convince others, that one solation is more 

robable than another, but we cannot prove that 
it is the true one. All conclusions are tentative. 

The problem is an old one, and as early as the 
4th cent. there were two leading theories respect- 
ing the origin of the C of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and that of Jerome but they are 
theories and no more. These two writers drew 
inferences from facts, or what they believed to be 
facts; they did not know more about the origin 
than we do. And ny, both start from the same 
fact, viz. that in the NT ‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ 
(or ‘elder’) are synonyms; they are two names 
for the same official. This is so generally recog- 
nized that there is no need to repeat the evidence. 
The two names are still synonymous in Clement 
of Rome (Cor. 42, 44), and by implication in Poly- 
carp (Phil. 1) and the Didache (15), which we may 
date about A.D. 130-150. Ignatius is the earliest 
writer known to us who clearly separates ‘ bishop’ 
from ‘elder’; with him ‘bishop’ means the mon- 
archical ruler of a local church, distinct from, and 
superior to, the presbyters’ or ‘elders.’ 

tarting from the original identity of ‘bishop’ 
and ‘presbyter,’ Theodore (on 1 Ti 31-5) infers that 
episcopacy existed from the first. The first bishops, 
among whom were Timothy and Titus, were con- 
by apostles, ee whole provinces, 
and were sometimes ed ‘apostles.’ Theodore 
5 supposed that ‘laying on of the hands 
of the ae ytery’ (1 Ti 4% meant consecration of 
Timothy by some of the Twelve. He was conse- 
crated by St. Paul with certain elders (2 Ti 1°). 
‘The presbytery,’ which in Lk 22 and Ac 22° 
means the y of elders in the Sanhedrin, here 
means a body of Christian elders. The details of 
Theodore’s theory need not detain us; the central 
point in it is the proposition that the apostles 
instituted a distinct class of officials to be their 
successors. But did they? The question admits 
of no secure answer. It must be remembered that 
we have no evidence that either Christ or the 
apostles ever prescribed any particular form of 
government for the society which they founded ; 
and there is the improbability that men who be- 
lieved that Christ would very soon return would 
think it worth while to devise and prescribe a 
icular form of government for the increasing 
number of Christian communities. On the other 
hand, it is probable that, as the apostles 
away, and the Lord still did not appear, the com- 
munities would be driven to devise some form of 
government for themselves. 

Jerome (Ep. 146, ad Evangelum) answers the 
question in the negative. The apostles did not 
institute distinct officials to be their successors. 
Churches were pore by a council of presbyters. 
But when presbyters be to form parties, and 
each presbyter thought that those whom he bap- 
tized belon to him, it was decreed throughout 
the world that one of them should be elected and 
set over the others, and that on him should rest 
the general supervision of the Church. On Tit 1° 
he says that it is ‘by custom rather than by the 
po a arrangement’ that bishops are a higher 
order. 

There is no need to assume that party spirit was 
in all cases, or even in most, the chief reason for 
setting one presbyter above the rest. The more 
usual reasons would be the obvious advantage 
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of having one person to whom doubtful matters 
might be referred, and the fact that in most 
co 185 of presbyters there was one who was 
manifestly more capable than the others. When 
once a particular presbyter had been either form- 
ally elected, or allowed more and more to take the 
lead, his special functions would be likely to prow. 
The dignity of bishops appears to have deve Te 
rapidly. ey led their congregations in public 
worship, regulatin liturgical forms and the dis- 
tribution of the alms. They also regulated the 
congregation’s power of punishing and forgiving 
offenders. They represented their congregations 
in all relations, Godward and manward. They 
gradually absorbed the functions of the expiring 
charismatic ministry, and were at once prophets 
and teachers, and they conducted the correspond- 
ence with other local churches. The frequent 
appearance of questionable doctrines greatly aug- 
mented the importance of bishops, who came to 
be regarded as teaching with unique authority. 
Montanism was a revolt against this official 
episcopacy—an attempt to restore the charismatic 
ministry of the prophets, and when it failed, the 
triumph of episco was complete. And it 
deserved to fail, not merely because of its ex- 
travagances, but because of its rebellion against 
external forms. In one sense, forms are un- 
essential; the realities which the forms express 
are the things which matter. But it is only by 
continuity in the forms that the realities can be 
preserved; ‘ formlessness inspired by enthusiasm 
melts away. . . . The elaboration of a close hier- 
archical organization and the setting up of a fixed 
dogmatic teaching were proved to be the necessary 
means of self-preservation, if the Gospel iteelf was 
not to be lost in the vortex of Gnosticism ’ (Dob- 
schütz, Apostol. Age, Eng. tr., London, 1909, pp. 122, 
141). The bishops were witnesses to the deposit 
of faith, and as such decided as to the soundness 
of doctrines. 

Probably the first function that was assigned to 
the bishop was that of being leader and guide in 
public worship. But we know very little about 
the beginnings of this worship. The influence of 
the synagogue in determining the form was con- 
siderable, and it is possible that certain heathen 
mysteries exercised some influence, but the latter 
point has been exaggerated. Clement’s Epistle 
shows that the trouble at Corinth was about 
persons—whether certain presbyters had been 
rightly deposed; not about principles—whether 
government by presbyters could be rightly main- 
tained. Clement himself was not a bishop in the 
later sense: he was president of the college of 

resbyters in Rome. But such a president would 
be ikely to develop into a monarchical bishop. 
Clement is the first Christian writer to take the 
fateful first step of interpreting the nature of office 
in the Church by reference to Jewish institutions, 
for which, to a certain extent, the way is prepared 
in 1 Co 9 and 1 Ti 5!8 (Harnack, Constitution and 
Law of the Church, London, 1910, p. 72). He draws 
a parallel between the Jewish priest and Levite 
and the Christian priest and deacon, and bases an 
argument from analogy on the resemblance (Cor., 
ch. 40). It is doubtful whether the mention of the 
high priest has any reference to a monarchical 
episcopate. 
In James, the brother of the Lord, we seem to 
have the first instance of a monarchical ruler in a 
Christian community. But itis improbable that 
in connexion with him the idea of one ruler for 
the whole Church arose, and still more improbable 
that Mt 16 was written as a protest against any 
such claim being made for one who was not one 
of the Twelve. It was not in Jerusalem, but in 
Asia Minor, that the monarchical episcopate as a 
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permanent Christian institution had its rise, owing 
to causes which are unknown to us. 

There are three possibilities with regard to the 
origin of both bishops and elders, and what is true 
of one need not be true of the other. Each may 
be (1) copied from Jewish gue Officials, or 
(2) copied from Gentile municipal officials, or (3) 
due to spontaneous production. On the whole, it 
is probable that elders or presbyters were adopted 
from the syn , and that bishops arose spon- 
taneously. But here we must carefully distinguish 
between origin and subsequent development. It 
is ible in both cases, and probable in the case 
of bishops, that the development of the office was 
influenced by secular municipal institutions. 

In neither case does the word give us any definite 


information. By ‘elders’ (xpesBtrepor) may be 
meant either (1) seniors in age, or (2) people to be 
honoured for personal excellence, or (3) members 


of a council. The term ‘bishop’ (éxlcxoros) denotes 
a supervisor or inspector, but tells us nothing of 
what he supervises or inspects. It may be build- 
ings, or business, or men. In the NT it means an 
overseer of men in reference to their spiritual life, 
and is closely connected with the idea of shep- 
herding; ‘the shepherd (rouhr) and overseer 
(éwloxowos) of your souls’ (1 P 2%); ‘the flock 
(roluriov) in the which the Holy Ghost had made 

ou overseers (éxloxora) to tend (romalverr) the 

hurch (éxxAyola) of God’ (Ac 20%). Only once in 
the NT is ‘shepherd’ or ‘ pastor’ used of Christian 
ministers (Eph 4"); but it is used of Christ in He 
13”, 1 P 2% 54; cf. Jn 10": 16. 

The term ‘overseer’ or ‘bishop’ (éricxoros) 
having been used of Christ as ‘the Overseer of 
souls,’ it would be natural to use it of those of His 
ministers who in a special way continued this work; 
and itis more probable that the Christian use of the 
title arose in this way than that it was adopted in 
imitation of the secular éwicxoros in a city. As 
the specially gifted persons known as ‘apostles, 
prope’, and teachers’ became less common, their 

ctions would be transferred to the permanent 
local officials, especially to the menes of them, 
viz. the bishops (Didache, 151. ). Neither bishops, 
elders, nor deacons appear in the lists of ministers 
and ministerial gifts in 1 Co 12%, Ro 12%8, Eph 
4, But this does not prove that St. Paul did 
not know or care about such officials. Where 
these officials existed, they were as yet only local 
ministers, and there was no need to mention 
them in speaking of gifts to the Church as a 
whole. 

Timothy and Titus were not monarchical bishops. 
They were temporary delegates or representatives 
of St. Paul at Ephesus or in Crete; they were 
forerunners of the monarchical bishops, not the 
first examples of them. Nor can the ‘angels’ of 
the Seven Churches (Rev 1-3) be regarded as the 
bishops of those Churches. ‘The invariable prac- 
tice’ of the writer of that book ‘forbids such an 
interpretation’ (Swete on Rev 1%) Excepting 
James, and perhaps ‘the Elder’ in 3 Jn., there is 
no instance of the monarchical episcopate in the 
NT ; but it was established in Asia Minor before 
A.D. 100, and had become wide-spread in Christen- 
dom by 150. 

Lirrgraturs.—J. B. Lightfoot, Phili ns, London, 1891 
ed., pP. 95-99, 181-269, Dissertations, do. 1892, PP. 137-246 
me contains additional notes to the essay in Phulippians); 

. R. Vincent, Phili ns, Edinburgh; 1897, pp. 38-51; J. 
H. Bernard, Pastoral Epistles, Cambridge, 1899, gP lvi-Ixxv; 
Priesthood and Sacrifice, a conference ed. by W. Sanday, 
Oxford, 1900; A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, tr. Grieve, Edin- 
burgh, 1901, . 154-157, 230; A. Harnack, Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr.2, London, 1908, i. 445-482 ; 
P. Batiffol, L'église natssante3, Paris, 1909, pp. 115-152 (Eng. 
tr., Primitive Catholicism, London, 1911, pp. 97-163). See also 
works mentioned under CHUROB GOVERNMENT. 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 
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BITHYNIA.—Bithynia (B:6vela) was a fertile and 
highly civilized country in the N. W. of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the W. by the Propontis and the 
Bosporus, on the N. by the Euxine, on the S. by 
the range of Mysian Olympus, and on the E. by a 
doub line, some distance to the right of the 
river Sangarios (Strabo, XII. iv. 1; Pliny, v. 43). 
One of the kings of Bithynia changed the history 
of Asia Minor by inviting the marauding Galatians 
to cross the Bosporus 278 B. C.). Nicomedes III., 
the last king, made the Romans his heirs 5 B. C.), 
and after the expulsion of Mithridates of Pontus 
(64 B. C.), Pompey formed the dual province of 
Bithynia et Pontus, which was governed by a pro- 
consul, residing at Nicomedeia. On the division 
of the provinces by Augustus in 27 B.C. it remained 
senatorial. 

resence of Jews in Bithynia is indicated by 
Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, 36). In his second missionary 
journey, St. Paul, always drawn to the great centres 
of Greco-Roman civilization, attempted with Silas 
to enter Bithynia (érelpato» els rh» BiOuviay ropev- 
Ojva:), intending probably to evangelize Nicæa and 
Nicomedeia, but the Spirit of Jesus, who was lead- 
ing them on westward, did not permit them (Ac 
167). The province which so nearly became an 
apostolic mission-field had not, however, to wait 
long for the gospel. 1 P 1' affords evidence of the 
early introduction and rapid progress of Christian- 
ity in the province of Bithynia. Details, however, 
are wanting. 

For Bith we have n ive 
record : lars ag a amain one. e by the 
neighbourhood of Christian communities to the South-West, 
the South, and probably the East; even if no friend or disciple 
took up before long the p which St. Paul had been con- 
strained to abandon, when a Divine intimation drew him onward 
into Europe (F. J. A. Hort, Fórst Ep. of St. Peter: I. I-II. 17, 
1898, p. 17). 

In A.D. 112 the R Pliny was sent to govern 
the province of Bithynia, which had become dis- 
organized under senatorial administration. His 
correspondence with Trajan bears striking testi- 
mony to the expansion of the Christian religion, 
which seemed to him a superstitio prava immodica 
(Epp. x. 96, 97). Not only in the cities but in the 
rural villages the temples were almost deserted and 
the sacrificial ritual interrupted. While the letters 
describe a state of things which was true of the 
province as a whole, there are some indications 
that Amisos in the Far East was the first city on 
the Black Sea to which Christianity spread (Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 224 f.). 


Lrrsrarons.—W. Smith, DGRG i. (1856) 404; Carl Ritter 
Kleinasien, i. (1858) 650 fl.; E. G. Hardy, Plinii Epistula ad 
j ; W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 
1890; Conybeare-Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, new 
ed., 1877. J AMES STRAHAN. 


BITTERNESS (r:xpla). — Bitter means lit. 
‘biting’ (A. S. bftan, to bite’), and nps, sharp 
(from the same root as pungo, ‘ pike,’ peak). 70 
wixpéy, as that which has an acrid, pungent taste, 
is opposed to rd yàvrú (Ja 34). In LX acxpla is 
often used to translate mh, a bitter and poisonous 
plant, which is always used figuratively. Moses 
says that the man or woman, family or tribe, that 
turns from Jahweh will be ‘a root that beareth 
gall and wormwood’ (Siu dew SZ év xoAp xal 
wupig, Dt 2986). There is an echo of this saying in 
He 12“ where any member of the Church who 
in uces wrong doctrines or practices, and 80 
leads others astray, becomes a ‘root of bitterness 
springing up’ Glra mxplas dew púovsa); and there 
may another echo of it in Ac 83 (RVm), where 
Peter predicts that Simon Magus will ‘become 

all (or a gall root) of bitterness’ (els xoà» ru, 
650 ge övra) by his evil influence over others, if he 


remains as he now is. But yon» wexplas may be a 


genitive of apposition and the Apostle may mean 
that Simon is even now ‘in Bitterkeit, Bosheit, 
Feindseligkeit, wie in Galle’ (H. J. Holtzmann, 
A postelgeschichte®, 1901, ad loc.). In Ro 3'4 bitter- 
ness of speech is joined with cursing, and in Eph 
43! vıxpla is an inward disposition (of No rip, 
Ja 3'*) which all Christians are to put away in 
order that th y may be ‘kind one to another, 
tender-hearted. JAMES STRAHAN. 


BLACK.—See COLOURS. 


BLASPHEMY (S\ac¢gnpula, vb. Bħacgmueiv, adj. and 
noun frdog¢yucs; perhaps derived from Ndrrei, 
‘to injure,’ and hun, ‘speech’).—In ordinary 

and in Eng. law this word denotes profane, 
irreverent speaking inst God or sacred things; 
but the Greek word a wider sense, includin 
all modes of reviling or calumniating either 
orman. In 2 Ti 3 the RV has ‘railers’ i 
of ‘blasphemers’; in Ac 13% and 18™ it gives 
ee * 5 . 2 revile. 
‘ we slandero re ” (Br\acgpnpotpeda, 
Ro 3°); y am I Jil poken of?’ (ri Bras- 
gnpotpat; 1 Co 10%); ‘to speak evil of no man’ 
(undéva Bracdyeiv, Tit 33); ‘these... rail at 
dignities (défas Sracdnnoicw, Jude®; cf. 2 P 29) 
are other examples of the use of the word with a 
human reference. The two meanings of Bàasonula 
are combined in Ac 6", where Stephen is accused 
of speaking blasphemous words (huara BAdopnua) 
against Moses and God (els Mois xal rò» Bed»). 

According to the Levitical law the punishment 
for blaspheming the name of Jahweh was death by 
stoning (Lv 241-16); but as Roman subjects the 
Jews had not power to put any man to death. 
Though they attempted to observe the regular 
forms in their trial of ee for age ae 
his death was not a judicial execution, but the 
illegal act of a solemn Sanhedrin changed by 
fanatical hatred into a murderous mob. 

After Jesus had come to be acknowledged as the 
Messiah, the denial of His status and the insulting 
of His name were regarded by His followers as 
conscious or unconscious blasphemy. St. Paul 
recalls with shame and sorrow the time when, in 
this sense of the term, he not only was guilty of 
habitual blasphemy (rd rpórepov zrra BAdogdnpor, 
1 Ti 1%), but strove to make others blaspheme 
(hydyxator Brargnuety, Ac 264). The fortitude of 
those who resisted his efforts made a profound 
impression on his mind, and probably did more 
than anything else to pato the way for conversion. 
Like P afterwards in Bithynia (Epp. x. 97), 
he doubtless found it was all but impossible to 
make men and women speak evil of their so-called 
Messiah—‘ maledicere Christum’—or submit to 
any other test that would have indicated disloyalty 
to Him: ‘quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur, qui 
sunt re vera Christiani’ (i.). en, on the other 
hand, St. Panl began to preach Jesus as His own 
Messiah, the blasphemies of his countrymen 
against that Name became his daily fare. The 
Jews of Pisidian Antioch ‘contradicted the thin 
which were spoken by Paul and blasphemed’ (Ac 
13%); those of Corinth ‘opposed themselves and 
blasphemed (18°) ; and the historian might have 
multiplied instances without end. 

Blasphemy was not exclusively a Jewish and 
Christian conception. To the Greeks also it was a 
high offence PrAacgnue’y eis Geovs (Plato, Rep. 281 E). 
The majesty of the gods and the sacredness of 
the temples were jealously guarded. St. Paul, 
who reasoned against idolatry, never used oppro- 
brious language about the religion of Greece or 
Rome. It was better to tight for the good than to 
rail at the bad. The town-clerk of Ephesus re- 
minds his fellow-citizens, roused to fury at the bare 
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N of dishonour to Artemis, that St. Paul 
his companions were no blasphemers of their 
pa (ore Bracdnuoivres rhv Gedy vay, Ac 197). 

owards the cult of Cæsar, which was still kept 
within some bounds, the Apostle always main- 
tained the same correct attitude. But in the 
Apocalypse, written in the reign of Domitian, 
there is a startling change. That emperor, ‘ prob- 
ably the wickedest man who ever lived’ (Renan), 
was the first to demand that Divine honours should 
be paid to himself in his lifetime. Not content, 
like his predecessors, with the title Divus, he 
caused himself to be styled in public documents 
Our Lord and God.’ In Asia Minor the deification 
of Cæsar, the erection of temples in his honour, 
and the establishment of communes for the pro- 
motion of his worship became imperative, while the 
offering of incense to his statue was made the 
ordinary test of . to the Empire. To the 
prophet of Ephesus all this seemed rank blasphemy, 
and he delivered his soul by denouncing it. He 
e the Empire as the Beast whose seven 

eads had names of blasphemy (Rev 131), to whom 
was given a mouth speaking great things and 
blasphemies (13°), who opened his mouth for 
blasphemies against God, to blaspheme His name 
and His tabernacle (13°); as the scarlet-coloured 
Beast who was covered all over with names of blas- 
phemies (17°). That a creature called an emperor 
should assume the attributes of the Creator, and 
compel the homage of an infatuated world, was 
nothing less than a Satanic triumph; and whether 
men knew it or not, they ‘were worshipping the 
dragon (18*). Cf. art. EMPEROR-WORSHIP. 

Lirgrarure.—In addition to artt. on ‘Blasphemy’ in HDB, 
EBi, SDB, and ERE, with the literature there cited, see the 
relevant Commentaries, esp. Sanday-Headlam, Romans (ICC, 
1902); H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. Johnz, 1907; J. 
Armi Robinson, Ephesians, 1908. See also CE, 8.v., and 
Roman ere. 


tholic literature cited 

JAMES STRAHAN. 
BLASTUS.—Blastus, a chamberlain of Herod 
Agrippa I., is mentioned in Ac 12% in connexion 
with an em which the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon sent to Herod at Cæsarea im order to 
obtain terms of peace. The ambassadors obtained 
an audience of the prince through the influence of 
Blastus, who no doubt had been liberally bribed 
for his services. The incident of the embassy is 
not mentioned by Josephus nor is the name of 
Blastus, and this omission has been regarded by 
some (e.g. Krenkel) as throwing doubt on St. 
Luke’s narrative, while others regard the incident 
as a proof of St. Luke’s independence, or as an 
intentional supplement to the account of the 

Jewish historian. W. F. Boyp. 


BLESSEDNESS.—This word occurs three times 
in the AV (Ro 4° , Gal 416), but rightly disappears 
in the RV,“ for the Gr. word paxapiopds means not 
blessedness itself, but a pronouncement that some 
one is blessed. ‘ Blessedness is simply a convenient 

eneralization, expressing the meaning which 

T writers convey by the adjectives translated 
‘blessed’ or happy (Hardi, evAcyyrds) and the 
participle evAoynudvos, ‘ blessed’ (practically an ad- 
jective) ; cf. the verb évevħoyéouaı (Ac 3%, Gal 38) 
and paxaplitw (Lk 14, Ja 5"). The various forms of 
eb e,, refer, literally, to being well spoken 
of,’ and apparently always contain at least the 
latent thought of praise being conferred or happi- 
ness ascribed ; zaxdpios, however, expresses simply 
the possession of a quality, and for the ascription 
of this by others the verb paxapit{w is needed. 

Blessedness being a personal ion, any kind 
of action or utterance by others is of second 
importance in regard to it. Hence the crucial 


* In the two passages in Rom. the RV substitutes ‘ blessing,’ 
in Gal. ‘ gratulation.’ 


BLINDNESS 


word is paxdpos, not edrAcydoua, etc. The RV has 
in Jn 137, 1 P 34 4™ altered the AV tr. of uaxápios 
from ‘happy’ to ‘blessed’; it might well have 
made the same alteration in Ro 147, 1 Co 7%. 
Massie would banish ‘ happy’ from the NT except 
in Ac 26? (HDB, art. Happiness’). In the OT Y, 
‘O the happiness (or blessedness) of,’ has been even 
more frequently translated ha Py. when it might 
have been rendered blessed ’ (cf. Ps 89% with 144", 
where the Hebrew is r in both cases). Still, 
‘happy’ is more suitable in the OT than in the 
NT, for the rewards promised tc the OT saints 
are of a far more material and temporal order (see 
Ps 1**; the epilogue even of Job 420-7; and 
HDB, art. ‘ Blebsedness). For the NT it is signi- 
ficant not only that nardptos, which occurs very 
frequently, represented to the Greeks the higher 
aad even the Divine bliss, but also that the lower 
and more ordinary word edéaluwr, with its sugges- 
tion of good luck, is entirely absent. For the use 
of paxapos in the Gos see art. ‘ Beatitude’ in 
HDB and in DCG. is was the a ape term in 
NT times for ‘departed’ (to the world of blessed- 
ness); cf. Germ. selig, and see Deissmann, Light 


From the Ancient East*, 1911, p. 166. On the whole, 
it bears an . lofty merane: t h it is 
less spiritual in Luke than in Matthew. 24 


Matthew need not be understood as offering a 
coarsely material ‘ blessedness; the servant is ad- 
vanced in the confidence of his master. There is 
no need to question the inwardness of any blessed- 
ness offered elsewhere in Matthew. In Lk 127. 3 
the spread table, and the flattering attentions re- 
ceived thereat, are somewhat prominent ; but Jesus 
is speaking metaphorically, and elsewhere literal, 
materialistic views are rebuked (117. * and perha 
14.). Too much stress must not therefore be laid 
on 6%. 21, although there the blessedness of being 
‘filled’ seems to refer to food rather than, as in 
Matthew, to righteousness. 

In the rest of the NT paxdpws is less used than 
in the St. Paul has it twice only (Ro 47 5), 
and then in an OT quotation. In 1 Ti IU and 6% 
(never in the Gospels) it is applied to God, but in 
this sense evAoynrés is usual. In arar to men, it 
is applied to those who give (Ac ), who are for- 
given (Ro 4° 8), who endure temptation (Ja 17) - 
who act according to the perfect law of liberty 
(Ja 1%), who die in the Lord (Rev 14%; see also 
Rev 1? 16 19° 20° 227- 10). It stands for a good 
which is above happiness, and dwells not least with 
those who are counted worthy to sacrifice happi- 
ness for conscience’ sake. It is based, partly, on a 
character which is its own ‘ better and abiding pos- 
session (He 10%). While it remains itself, it is 
above all adequate earthly reward and beyond all 
earthly overthrow. Above all, it is based in the 
spiritual world ; to the ‘ pure in heart’ the highest 
N (Mt 58; cf. 1 Jn 3% 3). 

For various aspects of the idea of blessedness, as 
expressed in the NT by quite other words, see art. 
Blessedness in HDB. 

Lrrsraturs.—Art. ‘ Bleesedness in HDB. S DB, and DCG; also 


F.C. Ke The Future Life, 1907, p. 308; J. M. Hodgson, 
Roligion—-The Quest of the Ideal, 1911, p. 106; T. G. Selby, 
The . Angel, 1888, p. 25; T. ey, King’s Weigh- 
house Chapel Sermons, 1809, p. 71; J. B Lightfoot, Sermons 
ón St. Paule Cathedral, 1891, p. 178. f 

C. H. WATKINS. 


BLESSING.—See BENEDICTION. 


BLINDNESS.—Only once does this term refer to 
the absence of physical sight (Ac 138), yet even 
there moral blindness is symbolized (cf. also the 
case of St. Paul, Ac 9. 20", a temporary condition 
due to suggestion, or to sudden severe nervous 
tension which soon gave place to normal sight). 
All the other references to blindness (Ro 2”, 2 Co 
4$, 2 P 1°, 1 Jn 2", Rev 37 are metaphysical and 
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indicate a moral condition. J pert from the general 
fitness of such a figure to signify a moral condition, 
a special reason for its use by t. Paul is found in 
his experience before and after his conversion.—1. 
Blindness is alleged as a simple fact without ex- 
planation (2 P 1°, Rev 37).—2. It is referred to the 
character and influence of the world, from which 
some of those who have joined themselves to the 
Christian community have not yet emerged ney 
still remain in the darkness in which they were 
before (1 Jn 211).—3. The of this world, or 
Satan, who is supposed to have power over the 
course of affairs in the present age, is assigned as 
the cause of this condition (cf. Eph 6%; Ascension 
of Isaiah, ed. Charles, 1900, pP. 11, 24, where 

liar=the ruler of this world).—4& To God is 
attributed in the activity which results in 
moral blindness (Ac 28%, Ro 11% 2°), This concep- 
tion belongs to the circle of Jewish religious ideas 
—the prop etic doctrine of the absoluteness of God, 
the Pharisaic teaching of Divine predestination. 
Both of these lay in the background of St. Paul’s 
thought (cf. Is 6 , Ps 69%, 9 .), yet other 
elements also entered into and modified it. From 
the point of view of the Divine absoluteness, the 
Apostle did not doubt that God had the unques- 
tioned right to be the sole cause of blindness in one 
or of sight in another—a prerogative which, how- 
ever, He refrained from exercising. Hence a 
somewhat different explanation was to be sought 
for the blindness of Israel. That God had rejected 
the Jows as a whole was for eee abundantly 
evident. Yet this did not contradict God’s election 
and ise. Israel's guilt had, indeed, for the 
time being, annulled these; still, this was only one 
side of the reality. God's rejection of Israel was 
neither without purpose nor was it irrevocable. 
God’s pur was universal, embracing Gentiles 
as well as Jews, and if it appeared to pass from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, this was not the whole truth, 
nor wasitfinal. For, firstly, some Jews had always 
remained faithful to the election, and secondly, 
the blindness of the remainder was only tempor 
—until the ‘fullness of the Gentiles,’ when 
Israel, beholding the salvation of the Gentiles, 
should once more turn to God. The blindness is 
marked by two features. It is conceived of as per- 
taining not to individuals, but to the community ; 
and it is one stage in the unfolding of a vast 
N The latter fact does not, however, re- 
lieve the community of either responsibility or 

ilt. Whether all the community living in the 
interim, that is, previous to the removal of the 
social blindness, will share in the recognition and 
acceptance of the election, is not considered by the 
Apostle. In the other passages of the AV the 
Greek words which are translated ‘blinded’ (Ro 
117, 2 Co 3'*) and ‘ blindness’ (Ro 11%, Eph 4*) are 
replaced in the RV by their proper equivalents 
‘hardened’ and ‘hardness,’ which express also in- 
sensibility to the truth of the gospel. 


Lrrsratore.—Art. ‘ Blindness’ in DCG; Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans (ICC, 1902); J. Armitage Robinson, Ephesians, 1903, 

. 284 fl.; B. F. Westcott, Ephesians, 1906, 5 66; JThSt tii. 
1901-02) 81. C. A. BECKWITH. 


BLOOD.—1. Meaning of the term.—Among its 
simplest designations, blood represents the blood 
which flows from wounds in the body (Ac 22”); 
the extremity of human endurance of evil (He 12*). 
The phrase ‘flesh and blood’ signifies the lower 
sensuous nature (1 Co 15; cf. Mt 1617); any one 
whatever (Gal 1**); the substantial basis of human 
life (He 21$); and human ponar antagonistic to the 
gospel (Eph 612). Thus ‘blood’ may symbolize any 
* of human life inferior to that of the spirit. 

in.— The meaning of the term is derived 
from OT usage, as in St. Peter's reference to the 
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portents of the Day of the Lord, quoting Joel's 
words, blood. . . the moon (shall be turned into) 
blood’ (Ac 2 ; cf. JI 2 322), The same neago 
together with dependence on the story of the 
es in Egypt appears in Rev. (6˙1 87-8 11° 16% ¢), 
lood thus represents the greatness, awfulness, 
and finality of the Divine judgment, by which 
either a wicked condition is simply brought to an 
end (cf. also Rev 19!%), or a temporary dispensation 
gives place to the last age of human earthly exist- 
ence in the fulfilment of God’s purpose. 

3. Usage.—(1) The word is related to Jewish 
ordinances. Among the prohibitions put forth by 
the council at Jerusalem was one enjoining absti- 
nence from blood (Ac 15 21%; cf. Lv 31). The 
reason for the edict was doubtless that assigned 
for the earlier restriction, that ‘ the life of all flesh 
is in the blood’ (Lv 17%). (2) Blood further sym- 
bolizes the life violently taken (Ac 1 22”, Ro 33, 
Rev 16*), for which the murderer is responsible 
(Ac 5® Rev 17° 18%), and liable to the just judg- 
ment of God (Rev 6! 19); perhaps, in poetic 
justice, a punishment like the crime (ef. 14%). It 
may also signify the unpitying violence with 
which men treat their fellows (Ro 3%). (3) In his 
denunciation that blood shall be upon one’s own 
head, St. Paul meant that the Corinthians who 
had refused belief in the gospel were both respon- 
sible for their rejection and exposed to God's judg- 
ment against them (Ac 18°; of. 5%, 2 8 16, Mt 270 
In like manner one might be ‘guilty of the 
blood of Christ (1 Co 117). (4) Blood represente 
the life of men capable of redemption, for which 
any herald of the gospel is responsible and of which 
he may be found kaliy if he fails in his duty as a 

her of Christ (Ac 20%). (5) It signities the 
ife given up for an atonement, both as presented 
to God and as having reconciling virtue for men 
(He 97 10% 18-22 13u. 202), 

4. The term used in connexion with the work 
of Christ.—The most important uses of the word 
centre in the work of Christ. In the Epistle to the 
Romans the reference to blood involves its relation 
on the one hand to the sacrificial-offering, on the 
other hand to the sin-offering, wherein it appears 
that the sacrificial is the sin-offering. In other 
letters of St. Paul the references to blood are in- 
cidental and determined by the icular feature 
of redemption in the mind of the Apostle at the 
moment. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the mean- 
ing of the word is derived from the analogy of the 
OT Scriptures, which in a very inadequate manner 
prefigured the offering which Christ made of Him- 
self. Revelation is dominated by the OT usage 
of the word and is in a large degree influenced by 
prophetic language, although the common note of 
redemption through the blood of Christ is heard 
here a As related to the work of Christ, then, 
the apostolic teaching concerning blood involves 
the following specific features: (a) It is connected 
with sacrifices, as that of the Day of Atonement 
(Ro 3®, He 9**-), by means of which the relation of 
men to God, and indeed of God to men (cf. Ro 51), 
broken by sin, is restored by the death of Christ. 
According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, while 
the animal sacrifices as such were irrational, des- 
titute of personal consent, intermittent, incapable 
of purifying, spiritual efficacy (He 10%, this lack 
was more than set off by the blood of Christ. (6) 
As in the Old Dispensataon all persons ministerin 
at the altar, utensils of service and worship, an 
means of approach to God were cleansed with blood 
as a medium of purification (cf., however, Lv 52%), 
so the blood of Christ signifies that all that which 
pertains to salvation in the heavenly sanctuary 
into which both He and His followers enter has 
been for ever purified in His blood (He 9 .). It is 
as if the author of the Hebrews conceived of sin as 
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having penetrated and defiled even the unseen 
heavenly world, which therefore needed to be set 
free from contamination and made holy in the same 
way as things belonging to the earthly tabernacle. 
(c) It is the sign and pledge of Christ's free sur- 
render of Himself to His atoning death (He 91714, 
Rev 15), and symbolizes the experience through 
which Jesus must on His avay to perfected 
communion with and the final stage of His 
mediatorial agency (He 10! 1333, 1 Jn 5&8; of. 1 Co 
15%, Rev 19%). (d) The blood is also the means 
for the ratification of the New Covenant (1 Co 11%, 
He 915-0 10% 13”; cf. Mt 26%, Ex 24-6). It could 
not but be that a ceremony, the meaning of which 
was so deeply embedded in the religious experience 
of the race, and which was so well fitted to symbol- 
ize the solemn consecration to mutual obligations, 
should find its significance completely expressed in 
the blood of Christ through which God would 
reunite Himeelf in even more spiritual bonds to the 
lives of Christ’s followers. (e) The blood is repre- 
sented as the purchase price of deliverance from 
sin (Ac 20%, Eph 1’, Col 1% 1 P 1”, Rev 5°; cf. He 
9%), The vivid imagery of this word receives no- 
where a closer definition ; its force lies in its sug- 
gestion of one aspect of the experience of the man 
who from the consciousness of the bondage 
of sin to the joyful freedom of forgiveness. (/) 
Hence the word is associated with forgiveness of 
sins. As a sacrificial offering Christ was at the 
same time a sin-offering (Ro 5°, He 912), and as 
such His offering has expiatory efficacy. (g) By 
His blood as our High Priest He enters into the 
5 of God on our behalf (He 912- 1010, there 
th perfectly realizing fellowship with God for 
Himself and carrying forward His mediatorial 
work. (A) The blood has efficacy in the actual 
life of believers, disclosing its energy in their pro- 
gressive personal sanctification (He 9'* 10% 12%, 
1 P 13,1 Jn 17, Rev 15 74), and in the power which 
it confers on them to overcome that which resists 
the Christian aim from without (Rev 12"). (i) 
Blood is also a symbol of the inner fellowship of 
believers with one another and with God—the 
reference is social (1 Co 106, He 137%), 
king back over this subject as a whole, it is 
evident that the apostolic writers do not let their 
attention rest on blood as such, but only on blood 
as it is a vehicle and symbol of life. For the blood 
represents the life, even if this is taken by violence. 
Christ’s blood freely given, with the sole aim of 
recovering men in sin to fellowship with God and 
to their Divine destination as children of God. 
The efficacy of the life of Christ thus given is con- 
tinuous from the unseen world and in the purpose 
of God. Thus the blood which flowed once for all 
is not of transitory worth, but is endowed with 
the energy perpetually to create new redemptive 
personal and social values—it is eternal. 


Lrrgraturs.—B. F. Westcott, The Epistles g St. John, 
1883, ‘ Additional note on i. 71,’ p. 34 ff., also The Epistle to the 
Hea a , S maA C coda Pe Bs 
Spistle,’ p. W. Sanday and A. C. Hea , pist 
to the Romans® (ICC, 1902), p. 91 f. 

C. A. BECKWITH. 


BLOODY FLUX.—See DYSENTERY. 


BOASTING.—This term is employed by AV 
with considerable frequency to render the group 
of words ravyâôrôðat, xaúxno:s, xatynua. They are 
found about 40 times in LXX, and about 60 times 
in the NT (exclusively in St. Paul’s Epistles, except 
He 35, Ja 1° 400. The forms éyxavyacda: (2 Th 10 
and xaraxavyacba (Ro 1118, Ja 310 are also found. 
The group belongs to what Lightfoot (Com. on 
Ph 3°) ls ‘the tumultuous eagerness of the 
Apostle’s earlier style’; the words appear most 
frequently in 2 Cor., where personal feeling is 
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deeply stirred. Whereas in AV they are rendered 
by ‘boasting’ and ‘glorying’ in about equal pro- 
pores in RV ‘boasting’ has almost completely 
isappeared, and ‘ glorying’ is found instead. The 
only place where ‘boast’ is now found is in Ja 3° 
'the tongue also is a little member and boasteth 
eo things’; but here the verb is not cavyara 
ut avxei, and the idea is properly to stretch the 
neck and hold up the head in pride, and hence to 
speak with proud confidence’ (Hort, ad loc.). 
‘ Boastful’ still appears twice in RV (Ro 1“, 2 Ti 
32), taking the place of AV boasters, and is the 
equivalent of dab, the abstract noun dAafoveia 
being rendered in Ja 416 ‘vaunting’ and in 1 Jn 26 
‘vainglory,’ the only two places where it occurs. 
The dar ( boastful’) has evil associations in both 
—in Ro 1” with those who have been 
given over to a reprobate mind, and in 2 Ti 3? with 
the ‘ proud,’ blasphemers, and such like. Similarly 
é\afovela is found in Patristic literature in lists of 
vices and corrupt practices—in Didache (v.1) along 
with ‘self-will,’ ‘covetousness,’ and others; in 
1Clem. xxxv. 5 bracketed with úrepņġavla, ‘ pride,’ 
in such a list; and in Ep. to Diognetus (iv. 6) in 
conjunction with rodurpayuociyn, ‘meddlesome- 
ness.’ Aristotle saw in the ddatd», not merely 
one making unseemly display of things which he 
actually possesses, but vaunting himself in those 
which he does not possess’ (quoted in Trench, 
Synonyms of NT®, Lond. 1876, p. 96). In no 
such apr wid could St. Paul be placed when he 
speaks of himself, using cavya@o@a or its cognates, 
as ‘boasting’ (2 Co 7'* 8% 94). The RV, however, 
has replaced the word by glorying, except in 
some cases where it uses ‘rejoicing’ (Ro 5 1, but 
in Ja 4'6 ‘rejoice’ of AV has also given place to 
‘glory’). Glorying (or ‘ boasting’) in the law,’ 
or ‘in works’ as a ground of acceptance with God, 
or ‘in men’ as watchwords of sects or parties, is 
condemned by St. Paul (Ro 37, Eph 2, 1 Co 3%). 
But the word expresses well the high level at 
which he lived, exulting in Christ Jesus. He 
gloried in the Cross (Gal 6'*), in free grace (Ro 5"), 
in an approving conscience (2 Co 174), in his inde- 
ndence as an apostle (2 Co 117°), in his converts 
(2 Th 1‘), and above all in Christ Jesus (Ro 1517 
and in God (1 Co 1%), in the spirit of the Psalmist 
(448), and of the Prophet (Jer 9%) who said in the 
name of God, ‘Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom . . . but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth, and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord.’ T. NICOL. 


BOAT.—See SHIP. 


BODY.—1. The term.—In EV ‘ body’ represents 
3 different terms in the original. Once (Ac 191%) 
it renders xp, which properly denotes the skin or 
the surface of the body. Thrice (Rev 11% °) ‘dead 
body’ is the equivalent of mrupa, which corre- 
sponds to Lat. cadaver, Eng. ‘ carcase.’ In all 
other cases body’ stands for oda in the Gr. text. 
Occasionally capa is used of a dead body, whether 
of man (Ac 9“, Jude?) or beast (He 13"), but 
ordinarily it denotes the living body of animals 
(Ja 3*) or of men (1 Co 6" etc.). hen distin- 
guished from odpt (EV flesh), which applies to 
the material or substance of the living body (2 Co 
127), cGua designates the body as an organic whole, 
a union of related parts (1 Co 12); but cdpa and 
odpt are sometimes used in connexions which make 
them practically synonymous (cf. 1 Co 5 with Col 
2, 2 Co 4° with v.4) In Rev 18% owdyara is 
rendered by ‘slaves’ (marg. bodies), the body 
only of the slave being taken into account by 
ancient law. From the literal meaning of dun 
as an organism made up of interrelated 
comes its figurative employment to describe the 
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Christian Church as a social whole, the one body” 
with many members (Ro 1%, 1 Co 122. 7 etc.). 
Symbolically the bread of the Lord’s Supper is 
designated as the body of Christ (1 Co 10:6 11% 2. 29), 

2. The doctrine.— Outside of the Pauline Epistles 
the references to the body are few in number, and 
do not furnish materials for separate doctrinal 
treatment. It is almost wholly with St. Paul that 
we have to do in considering the doctrinal ap li- 
cations of the word. His use of it is threefold— 
a literal use in connexion with his doctrine of man, 
a figurative or mystical use in his doctrine of the 
Church, a symbolic use in his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

(1) THE LITERAL BODY.—The assumption is 
frequently made that St. Paul’s doctrine of man 
was formed under Hellenistic influences, and that 
he sets up a rigid dualism between body and soul, 
matter and spirit (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii. 
14 f.). It is true that he makes use of the contrasted 
terms ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ body and ‘soul,’ which 
had become general among the Jews through famili- 
arity with the LXX, and were thus indirectly due 
to contact with the Greek world. But, notwith- 
standing his use of these terms, St. Paul’s doctrine 
of man was firmly rooted in the soil of OT teach- 
ing, and anything like the Greek dualistic anti- 
thesis between body and soul was far from his 
thoughts. For him, as for the OT writers, the 
psyc 1 bas unity of the human personality 
was the damental feature in the conception 
of man. The body, no less than the soul, was 
essential to human nature in its completeness, 
though the body, as the part that links man to 
Nature, held a lower place than the soul or spirit 
by which he came into relation with God. These 
two strands of thought—the essentiality of the 
body to a complete human nature, and its subordi- 
nation to the soul—run through all the Apostle’s 
anthropological teaching, and come into clear view 
in his teaching on the oe of sin, death, 
sanctification, and the future life. 

(a) The body and sin.—It is here that the argu- 
ment for a positive dualism in the Pauline teachin 
regarding the body finds its strongest support. It 
must be admitted that St. Paul often speaks of the 
body and its members not only as instruments of 
sin, but as the seat of its power (e.g. Ro 6> 
7% St), But it has been further alleged that he 
saw in the body the very source and principle of 
sin (Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, Leipzig, 1890, p. 53 ff.). 
The argument depends on the interpretation given 
to the word ‘flesh’ (cdp) in those passages where 
it is employed in an ethical sense in contrast with 
: par (wvedua). It is assumed by Pfleiderer and 
others that cáp in such cases simply denotes the 
physical or sensuous part of man, in which the 
Apostle finds a substance essentially antagonistic 
to the life of the spirit, making sin inevitable. 
But the objections to this view seem insuperable. 
In St. Paul's category of the works of the flesh’ 
(Gal 5’) most of the sins he enumerates are 
spiritual, not physical, in their character. When 
he charges the Corinthians with being ‘carnal’ 
(1 Co 3°), he is condemning, not sensuality, but 
jealousy and strife. His doctrines of the sanctifi- 
cation of the body (1 Co 6% 1°) and of the absolute 
sinlessness (2 Co 5%) of one born of a woman (Gal 4$) 
would have been impossible if he had regarded the 
principie of sin as lying in man’s corporeal nature. 

he antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, cannot be 
interpreted as amounting to a dualistic opposition 
between man’s body and his soul. It is a contrast 
rather between the earthly and the heavenly, the 
natural and the supernatural, what is evolved from 
below and what ìs bestowed from above. The 
‘carnal’ man, with his ‘mind of the flesh’ at 
enmity with God (Ro 87), is the same as the 
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‘natural’ man who receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God (1 Co 24), and so is to be distin- 
guished from the ‘spiritual’ man in whom a super- 
natural and Divine principle is already at work 
(v. .; ef. 3L 8), 

But while the Apostle does not find in the body 
the very principle of sin, he does regard it as a 
lurking - place of evil and a constant source of 
liability to fall (Ro 6° 73 . Hence his determina- 
tion to bring the body into subjection (1 Co 27), 
and his summons to others to mortify its d 
(Ro 84; cf. Col 36). 

(6) The body and death.—In his teaching about 
death, St. Paul lends no support to the doctrine of 
those Greek philosophers who saw in it a liberation 
of the soul from bondage to the body as such (cf. 
Plato, Phædo, 64 ff.). The emphasis he lays on 
the inner and spiritual side of personality enables 
him, it is true, to conceive of existence, and even 
a blessed existence, in the disembodied state (2 Co 
58). His sense, too, of the weakness of the flesh 
and its subjection to the forces of evil leads him 
to describe the present body as a tabernacle in 
which we groan, bei 5 But in the same 

he expresses his confidence that the house 
not made with hands will take the place of the 
present tabernacle, and that those who have here - 
tofore been burdened will be so clothed upon, that 
what is mortal shall be swallowed up of life (2 Co 
5'*), He longs not for deliverance from the body, 
but for its complete redemption and transforma- 
tion, so that it may be perfectly adapted to the 
life of the spirit. his view, death was not a 
liberation of the soul from bondage, but an inter- 
ruption, due to sin (Ro 6”), of the natural solidarity 
of the two component of human nature. But 
as Christ by His Spirit dwelling in us can subdue 
the power of sin, so also can He gain the victory 
over death—the culminating proof of sin’s power 
(1 Co 15%). In Christ the promise is given of a 
body not only raised from the grave, but redeemed 
from the power of evil, and thus capable of being 
transformed from a natural body into a spiritual 
body ve ef. Ph 32). 

(c) The body and sanctification.—St. Paul’s view 
of the body as an essential t of the human 
perona ity ppears further in his doctrine of the 

ily holiness of a Christian man. In Corinth 
the perverted notion had grown up that since the 
body was not Apart of the true nality, bodily 
acts were morally indifferent things (l 6134. ), 
To this the Apostle opposes the doctrine that the 
body of a Christian belongs to the Lord, that it is 
a member of Christ Himself and a sanctuary of the 
Holy Ghost—thus making the personal life which 
unites us to Christ inseparable from those other 
manifestations of the same personal life which find 
expression in the bodily members. Yet this view 
of the communion of the body in man’s spiritual 
life and ite participation in the sanctifying powers 
of the Divine Spirit did not blind him to the fact 
that the body, as we know it, is weak and tainted, 
ever ready to become the instrument of temptation 
and an occasion of stumbling (Ro 6", 1 Co 97). 
And so, side by side with the truth that the body 
is a Divine sanc „ he sets the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
85 that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 612). 

(d) The body and the future life. Here, again, 
the same two familiar lines of thought emerge. 
On the one hand, we have an overwhelming sense 
of the worth of the body for the human person- 
ality; on the other, a clear recognition of its 

resent limitations and unfitness in its earthly 
orm to be a perfect spiritual instrument. The 
proof of the first is seen in St. Paul’s attitude to 
the idea of a bodily resurrection. To him the 
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resurrection of Christ was a fact of the most ab- 
solute certainty (Ro 1‘, 1 Co 15); and that fact 
carried with it the assurance that the dead are 
raised (v. .). Had he thought of the body as 
something essentially evil, had he not been per- 
suaded of ite absolute worth, his hopes for the 
future life must have centred in a bare doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and not, as they 
actually did, in the resurrection of the body. But 
while he clung ionately to the hope of the 
resurrection, he did not believe in the resurrection 
of the present body ot flesh and blood (1 Co 15. 
He loo for a y in which corruption had 
given place to incorruption (vv. S) and humilia- 
tion had been changed into glory (Ph 3%). His 
doctrine of the resurrection includes the assurance 
that when the dead in Christ are raised (he has 
little to say of the physical resurrection of others), 
it will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to heavenly 
conditions (1 Co 15*®-), bodies that are no longer 
psychical merely, t.¢. moving on the plane of man’s 
natural experience in the world, but pneumatical 


(v. .), because redeemed from every taint of evil 
and fitted to be the worthy and uate organs 
of a spiritual and heavenly life. 


(2) THE FIGURATIVE OR MYSTICAL BODY.—In 
1 Co 12 (of. Ro 125), St. Paul describes the re- 
lations in which Christians stand to Christ and to 
one another under the fi of a body and its 
members; and towards the end of the chapter 
(v. n) he mre of the Corinthian Charch quite 
expressly, ‘Now ye are a body of Christ (cGpa 
Xperro0), and members in particular.’ In ancient 
classical literature the figure was frequently ap- 
plied to the body politic; and the Apostle here 
transfers it to the Church with the view of im- 
pressing upon his readers the need for aug and 
mutual helpfulness. As yet, however, the figure 
is ic, and the anarthrous cûua suggests that 
it is the Church of Corinth only which St. Paul has 
immediately in view. This may be regarded, ac- 
cordingly, as the prelimin sketch of that 
elaborated conception of the Church as Christ’s 
mystical body which is found in two later Epi stles. 
In Ephesians (1%: 40 and Colossians (11. *) ‘the 
body of Christ’ (rd eua roô Xpiorod) has become a 
fixed designation of the universal and ideal Church. 
Moreover, this further distinction is to be observed, 
that whereas in Rom. and 1 Cor. Christ is con- 
ceived of as the whole body of which individual 
Christians are members in particular, in Eph. and 
Col. the Church has become the body of which 
Christ as the head is ruler, saviour, and nourisher 
(Eph 5, Col 239). In its later form the figure 
suggests not only the unity of the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ, but its absolute depend- 
ence upon Him who is the Head for its strength 
and growth and very existence. 

(3) THE SYMBOLIC BODY.—The words, ‘ This is 
my body,’ applied by Jesus to the broken bread 
of the Supper (Mt 26%, Mk 142, Lk 2219), are re- 
peated by St. Paul in his narrative of the institu- 
tion (1 Co 11%). And the Apostle not only repeats 
the Lord’s words in their historical connexion, but 
himself describes the sacramental bread as being 
Christ’s body. ‘The bread which we break,’ he 
writes, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ?’ (1 Co 1016). In like manner he says that 
whosoever shall eat the bread of the Lord un- 
worthily shall be guilty of the body of the Lord 
(117), and that a participant of the Supper eats and 
„ unto himself if he discern not 
the y’ (v.). There are wide differences of 
opinion among Christians as to the full significance 
of this identification of the bread of the Lord’s 
Supper with the body of the Lord Himself. But 
whatever further meanings may be seen in it, and 


even under theories of a Real Presence, which is 
something other and more than a purely ee 
presence, the bread which Jesus broke at the Last 
Supper was, in the first place, a symbol of His own 

y of flesh and blood which was yielded to death 
in a sacrifice of love. 


Lrraznators.—H. Cremer, Bidl.-Theol. Lez.3, Edinburgh, 
1880, s.v. ; relevant sections in J. Laidlaw, Bible Doct. J Nan, 


do. 1879; F. Delitzsch, TY, . tr., do. 1867; 
(Eng. tr, Edinburgh, 1688-88}, and Beyschiag’ [Eng tr, do 
. tr., 1 . tr., 
1806 dure W. P. Dickson, St. Pods se of the 
Terme and Spirit, Glasgow, 1888; . Wendt, Teach 
ing of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, i. 156; H. W. Robis- 
son, ‘Heb. Psychol in relation to e An 5 
in Mang C ssays, London, 1900; F. Paget, Spiru of 
Discipline, do. 1891, p. 80 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 


BOLDNESS.—‘ Boldness’ (with the allied expres- 
sions ‘bold,’ ‘boldly,’ ‘to be bold’) has several 
Greek equivalents in the apostolic writings.—(a) 
In the sense of daring, we find it used to render 
rode, ‘to dare,’ ‘to be bold’ (2 Co 107 11%, Ph 
1), ‘The cognate adverb rohuypds in the i 
rokunpérepowy is used by St. Paul (Ro 15%). The 
verb, in composition with the strengthening prep. 
åró, is used in Ro 10”, where droro\yuar has 
force of ‘to be very bold.’—(5) In the sense of 
being of good courage it is em ae to render 
Oappecy in 2 Co 5% 8 7$ (RV; the having ‘con- 
fident,’ confidence in these places). In 2 Co 10+, 
where the same verb is rendered ‘to be bold’ in 
AV, the RV prefers to be of good courage; and 
similarly ‘we may boldly say of AV in He 13*is 
rendered in RV ‘ with courage we say.’ In 
Ac 28% 6dpco0s occurs in the expression used regard- 
ing St. Paul— he thanked God and took courage.’ 
Opdoos and Opactrns are used in the sense of ‘over- 
confidence,’ ‘insolence’ in Patristic literature in 
company with such words as 2leoretta, ‘ covetous- 
ness, and dAafovela, boastfulness (Didache iii. 9, 
v. 1).—(c) In the sense of liberty and frankness of 

h it is employed to translate rappnota and the 
erived verb rappnoid geo bal. In classical usage 
rappnola (ray and nis) is the frank and outspoken 
expression of opinion which was the cherished 
privilege of Athenian citizenship. In NT usage it 
denotes the glad and fearless confidence in drawing 
near to „and having communion with Him, 
which is the dearest privilege of the Christian 
heart (Eph 3", He 4'6, 1 Jn 2%. It is con 
with shrinking back from fear or shame (Pb J“, 
1 Jn 2%). In reference to speech, it is plainnes 
and candour without reserve or ambiguity, without 
parable or metaphor, without hesitation or mis- 
giving, in the utterance of it (Jn 7* 1124 16%. *, Ac 
4 13% where ruppnoid rechat is used). When it is 
transferred from words to actions, it appears 
always to retain the idea of confidence, boldness”’ 
Sar ape on Col 2"). 
he chief usages of the word in the apostolic 
writers may be given as follows: 
(1) Fearlessness and frankness in the public 
lamation of the gospel.—-Examples are St. 
eter on the day of Pentecost (Ac 2"), St. Peter 
and St. John before the Council (45), and in setting 
forth Christ to the people (4%. ), St. Paul at Rome 
preaching to all and sundry (281). In this sense 
wappnoidterGa: is used of Saul at Damascus and 
Jerusalem (9%), of St. Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch of Pisidia Os of Apollos at aig 
(18%), of St. Paul himself at Thessalonica (1 Th 2; 
cf. Eph 6'*-), ; 

(2) Confidence in prayer and communion with 
God through Christ.—This is the privilege which 
St. Paul (Eph 3?) commends to his readers when 
he speaks of ‘ boldness and access in confidence’ 
which are theirs through their faith in Christ. 
The same fearless confidence is dwelt upon by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (4 10 
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This joyous confidence in prayer is speciall 
notable in St. John’s First Epistle (372 51). 1 
comes of abiding in Christ (2%), of the presence in 
the heart of the love which casts out fear (47t), of 
a clear conscience and an obedient life (3.2). 

(3) Candid speech towards Christian brethren 
(2 Co 74, Philem °, and possibly 2 Co 3”, if Chrysos- 
tom’s interpretation be correct). 

(4) Fearless bearing in the Church and before 
the world acquired through the faithful discharge 
of 57 5 5 Ph 1”), i 705 

(5) Fearless confidence at the appearance o rist 
and before His — seat (1 Jn 2™ 4-3), — 
The Scriptural opposite is the shame of the man 
without the wedding-garment who was speechless 
(Mt 22"), Clement’s words are a good illustration: 
‘The good workman takes with boldness the bread 
which is the reward of labour, but the slothful and 
the indolent dare not meet the eye of their em- 
ployer’ (1 Clem. xxxiv. 1). Cf. also Wis 51: 
‘Then in the judgment] shall the righteous man 
stand in great boldness before the face of them 
that afflicted him.’ 

Lr. ron. -D. Russell Scott, art. ‘Boldness (Christian)’ 
in ERE ii. 785, with lit. there cited; also J. H. Jowett, T. 
Transfigured Church, 1910, p. 181. T. NICOL. 


BOND (Cal 2'*).— The point here lies in the word 


xe „. For bond in the sense of õoôàos, see 
1 Co 12" etc., and in that of ctvdecpuos (ligament in 
surgery [very often), see Col 2, ete. Col 2" is 


the only instance in the NT of the word xe:pô- 
pa, though there are other compounds with xep- 
(xepaywyéw, Ac 98; xepaywyoós, Ac 13"; xeporol- 
ros, Eph 24, and dxciporoliros, 2; xe:porordw, 

). This synthetic compound means origin- 
ally ‘handwriting’ or ‘autograph,’ and occurs in 
this sense in Polybius (xxx. 8. 4), Dion. Hal. (v. 
8), etc. Its technical use is for ‘a note of hand, 
a bond or obligation, as having the sign manual 
of the debtor or contractor’ (Lightfoot, Col.“, 1879, 
in loc.); so To 5 ESwxev airy rò xepóypapor. See 


also Plut. (Mor. p. 829 A) and Artem. (Onesr. 


iii. 40). Its 5 as a xo) word is greatly 
strengthened by the papyri, where it is very common 
(Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 247). 


Some of these bonds in yri texts are crossed 
out with the Greek cross-letter X, thus cancelling 
the note (ef. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
East’, 1911, p. 336 f.). A number of these crossed- 
out’ bonds are in the papyri lists at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and elsewhere. This was the method of 
official as well as private cancellation (see the 
Florentine Papyrus [A. D. 85], where the Governor 
of Egypt ordered the bond to be ‘crossed out’ 
L Nia). There is no evidence for the notion 
that these bonds were cancelled by hanging on 
nails ( oration). There are examples of in- 
scribed leaden rolls being perforated and hung on 
nails, but not for cancellation by the nails (Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, p. 273f.). St. Paul piles up 
his metaphors, as he often does, by the use of 
éfarelpas (‘ blotting out’; cf. xd, ‘cross out’), 
Fpcew ix rob péoou (‘take out of the midst’; note 
Shange to indicative and ect for notion of per- 
manent removal). Dibelius (Handbuch sum NT, 
€ Kolosser,’ 1912, p. 81) cites Epictetus’ use of alpe 
Eta, alpe éx rob uécou as synonymous. As to xpocn- 
XO TY rap (‘nailing to the cross’), E. Haupt 
(Meyer- Haupt, Kom. Kol., 1902, in loc.) points out 
that with St. Paul it is not the cancelling by nail- 
ing, bat the nailing to the cross that is dominant. 
These three metaphors all accentuate the main 
idea of the cancellation of the debt. 

What the bond is in Col 2 scholars are not 
agreed. Probably the general notion of law is 
correct, since Gentiles as well as Jews seem to 
be included, rather than the Mosaic Law or the 


narrower notion of the purely ceremonial law. 
The addition of rois déypnaew, difficult as to syntax, 
pointe to formulated commandment (Peake, EGT, 

Colossians,’ 1903, in loc.) of some kind (cf. Eph 
2°), though ‘the moral assent of the conscience’ 
(Lightfoot, in Joc.) is surely involved also. No 
stress is to be laid on the fact of the law being 
written ua 5 (ie ai á h idea in 
xetpdypagpor) by the sinner, though, if the prim 
5 be to the Jews, they might be said (o 
have signed the contract in givin assent to the 
law as represented in Dt 2714-2, The central idea 
is that the bond of moral obligation which was 
against us (xaf quar and ô 3, ö rerarrlos huò) has 
been removed by the death of Christ on the Cross. 
It has been cancelled (crossed out) and hung up 
for all to see (nailed to the cross) as an obligation 
from which we are now free. It is a bold picture 
of grace versus works as the method of salvation. 
Christ has paid the debt and destroyed the note 
against us. Cf. St. Paul’s offer to pay Philemon 
for the debt of Onesimus (Philem ?8t-). 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 

BONDAGE.—‘ Bondage’ in the EV uniformly re- 
presents dovAela, which can equally well be ren 
‘slavery.’ Note the Vulg. servitus and Wyclif’s 
5 term, ‘servage.’ 

1. So far as literal slavery is meant in the use of 
this and kindred expressions, see art. SLAVERY. 

2. ‘Bondage’ has an important figurative use in 
the Epistles in relation to spiritual experience. It 
denotes the state of sin. The place filled by slavery 
in the social structure of that age made such a figure 
natural and forceful. St. Paul conspicuously em- 
ploys this description of the sinful state in his dis- 
cussion of human sin in Ro 5-7. It is evident that 
he was far more deeply interested in man’s spiritual 
bondage and his deliverance than in slavery as an 
institution o to challenge in the cause of 
humanity. No slavery in his view was comparable 
with that of a man ‘sold under sin,’ whether lord or 
slave. Thi e a commonplace in the thought 
of the early Church. The writings of St. Augustine 
and St. Chrysostom notably furnish many instances 
of its vigorous enforcement. Similar sentiments, 
it should be added, were held by Plotinus (3rd cent.) 
and the Neo-Platonic School of Alexandria. (In 
the NT note the description of man as enslaved to 
ear 57 67; or to passions and pleasures, Tit 35; 
cf, 25. 

The bondage of the will (‘the will, deprived of 
liberty, is led or dragged by necessity to evil’ 

Calvin, Inst. iii. 2), a menon figuring 80 
argely in the Augustinian and the Reformed the- 
ology, strains Pauline ing and finds little or 
no illustration in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

3. The righteous life, on the other hand, is also 
described as a bondage (Ro 616). This servitude, 
which is that of the dod\a of God, or of Christ 
(1 Co 7. etc.), is freedom in relation to that of sin 
(as por se, cf. ‘ Whose. service is perfect freedom,’ 
Book of Common Prayer), and vice versa. But St. 
Paul surely uses a gentle irony in 5 
ee as free from the bondage of righteousness 
( ). 

4. The term is used of other forms of religious 
life in contrast to the liberty of the Christian life. 
Thus in the allegory, wrought out in Rabbinical 
fashion, in Gal 4*2-, Judaism spells bondage; the 


gospel, freedom. In v.“ and vv.*! slavery iwd ra 
oraxeia ro xécpou includes ap tly reference 
both to Jewish legalism and to tile devotion to 


false gods. In this connexion must be noted Ro 8 
(cf. Gal 447) with its striking contrast between the 
servile temper of fear characterizing life under law, 
so vividly depicted in Ko 7, and the filial spirit of 
happy confidence pertaining to Christian experi- 
ence. For another instance of the association of 
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bondage with fear and the antithesis between the 
filial and the servile condition, see He 214. 

5. In Ro 8?! all creation is represented as being 
in bondage—‘ servitude to decay — but hoping for 
deliverance and for that freedom which character- 
izes ‘the glory of the children of God.’ With this 
contrast the reference in 2 P 2 to ‘the bondage of 
corruption as moral degradation. 

J. S. CLEMENS. 

BONDS.—See PRISON, CHAIN. 


BOOK.—See WRITING. 


BOOK OF LIFE.—The actual phrase occurs in 
six passages only of the NT: Ph 43, Rev 3° 13° 178 
202-15 217 (in Sous the evidence for the readin 
‘book of life’ [AV] instead of tree of life (R 
is neg Loe) Of these passages the most import- 
ant for the purpose of determining the weaning is 
Rev 2012 28, P there the book of life is dis- 
tinguished from certain other books: ‘and the 
books were opened, and another book was opened 
which is the book of life; and the dead were 
judged out of those things that were written in the 
oks, according to their works . . . and whoso- 
ever was not found written in the book of life, was 
cast into the lake of fire.’ The natural implication 
here is that the other books were records of works, 
but that the book of life was simply a register of 
the names of those destined for life—an interpre- 
tation which fits all the above-noted passages. 

An interesting exegetical point comes up in 
connexion with Rev 13. The words ‘from the 
foundation of the world’ may grammatically refer 
either to ‘written’ or to ‘the Lamb which hath 
been slain.’ But in 178, where the same phrase 
occurs, the only natural way to take it is as 
referring to ‘written’; and this is practically 
decisive for 13° also (so Swete, Apoc. of St. John l, 
London, 1907, and RV). The phrase thus carries 
a suggestion of predestination; but this is not 
thought of as absolute, since the idea of blotting 
out a name from the book of life occurs quite freely. 

With the above-noted passages there fall into 
line a number of others where the same conception 
is 8 implied: Lk 10%, Dn 12, Ps 69%, Ex 
32 . The conception of a register found in all 
these passages seems to be based on the analogy 
of citizen-lists, registers of the theocratic com- 
munity, such as are referred to in Is 43: He that 
is left in Zion shall be called holy, every one that 
is written among the living in Jerusalem’ (cf. Neh 
12% 3, Ezk 13°). To be written in the heavenly 
counterpart of such a list meant to be assured of 
being a sharer in the blessings destined for the 
true Israel. Other es which associate them- 
selves more or less closely with this conception are 
1S 25”, Ps 87° 13916, Is 48, Jer 22, He 12% 

The conception of a heavenly record of man’s 
actions, which we found clearly distinguished from 
the above in Rev 20. 1, a equally distinct 
in Dn 7? as compared with 121. See Ps 56°, 
Is 65°, Mal 3:6, 

Different again is the conception of the Book 
with the Seven Seals in Rev 5, for that is thought 
of as the book of destiny—the prophetic history of 
the world. 

All three conceptions appear in the Book of Enoch. 
When the Head of Days ‘seated Himself on the 
throne of His glo , and the books of the living 
were opened before Him (En. xlvii. 3), the context 
makes it clear that the purpose of the opening of 
the books is not a great assize, it is a vindication 
of the righteous that is at hand, and ‘the living’ 
means, not all living, but the righteous. Charles 
remarks that ‘books of the holy ones’ in En. 
cviii. 3 has practically the same meaning. The 
complementary conception ‘the book of those that 
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shall be destroyed’ appears in Jub. xxx. 22.” The 
second conception, that of a record, ap in En. 
lxxxix. 70 fl., where the evil deeds of the shepherds 
are recorded and read before the Lord; ef. xc. 17, 
20, Xcviii. 7, 8, civ. 7 (a daily record). The idea 
of a book of fate or propan history, is repre- 
sented by the ‘heave 7 tablets,’ lxxxi. 1, 2, xciii. 
1 ff.; but this should be kept separate. See, further, 
following article. 

As regards the origin of the conception, if we 
take the heavenly book in the wider sense of a 
record of men’s actions or a prophetic world 
history, it is obviously one of those conceptions 
for which it is not easy to establish a relation of 
dependence between one religion and another, 
since it is likely to arise independently in various 
places. A. Jeremias (Babylonisches im NT, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 69 ff., and art. ‘ k of Life,’ in ERE) has 
pointed to the Bab. New Year's Festival, at which 
it was conceived that an assembly of the gods 
determined the events of the year, and especially 
the duration of men’s lives, which was written 
down in a tablet of life.’ For the narrower con- 
ception of the book of life as set forth above, the 
most interesting literary parallel is that cited by 
Jeremias from the Akhmim 0 of the Coptic 
Apoc. of Sophonias (Zephaniah), tr. L. Stern, in 
Zeitschr. für dgypt. Sprache, xxiv. [1886]. There 
the seer inquires about two angels whom he sees, 
and is told by his angel guide: ‘These are the 
angels of the Lord Almighty who inscribe all 
the good works of the righteous in His scrolls, 
sitting at the gate of heaven. They give these 
scrolls to me, to take them to the Lord Almighty, 
in order that He may write their name (sc. names 
of the righteous) in the Book of the Living.’ This 
passage is not of any value as evidence for the 
source of the conception, for the work shows in 
many places dependence upon Rev., but it prob- 
ably indicates correctly how the relation of the 
book of life to the other books in Rev 20% is to be 
conceived. As Alford there explains it, on internal 
grounds, the other books are, so to speak, the 
‘vouchers’ for the book of life. 

In the Apostolic Fathers the conception occurs 
in 1 Clem. xlv. 8: ‘ Those who remained faithful, 
inherited glory and honour, were exalted and were 
inscribed by God in His memorial for ever’; 
Hermas, Vis. i. 3.2: ‘Cease not to admonish th 
children, for I know that if they shall repent wit 
their whole hearts they shall be inscribed in the 
books of life with the saints,’ and Sim. ii. 9: He 
that does these things shall not be abandoned by 
God, but shall be inscribed upon the books of the 
living’; cf. Mand. viii. 6: Refrain thyself from 
all these things, that thou mayest live to God, and 
be enrolled with those who exercise self-restraint 
therein.’ 

Among homiletic expositions of the passage 
Rev 20)? one of the most impressive is that of St. 
A tine in de Civ. Dei, xx. 14. Taking the 
bool: of life as a record of men’s deeds, he observes 
that it cannot be understood literally, since the 
reading of such a record would be interminable. 
‘We must therefore understand it of a certain 
Divine power by which it shall be brought about 
that every one shall recall to memory all his own 
works, whether good or evil, and shall mentally 
survey them with a marvellous rapidity, so that 
this knowledge will either accuse or excuse con- 
science, and thus all and each shall be simultane- 
ously judged.’ 

Lirgratore.—R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch?, Oxford, 


1912, note on xlvii. 3; H. Zimmern, K A4 T3, Berlin, 1903, p. 401ff. ; 
A. Jeremias, art. ‘ Book of Life’ in ERE W. Bousset, Com. 


It is interesting to note that the Old Latin (Donatist) text 
in Jer 1713 has ‘recedentes a te scribantur in libro mortis’ (see 
Burkitt, Old Latin and Itala (T'S iv. 3 (1896)}, p. 87). 
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(Göttingen, 1896) on Rev 35; B. Duhm, Com. 5 1902) 
on Is 4°; A. Bertholet, Stellung der Israeliten u. Juden 
zu den Fremden, Freiburg and Leipzig, 18%. 

. MONTGOMERY. 


BOOK WITH THE SEYEN SEALS.—There is 
no more impressive piece of symbolism in the 
Apocal than that connec with the seven- 
sealed took (Rev 5). Much of the imagery of 
Rev. strikes the modern Western mind as exotic 
and unattractive; it is only by a determined use 
of the historical imagination that we can bring 
ourselves to a sympathetic understanding of it. 
But here the qualities which we look for in great 
painting or in epic poetry are plainly to be seen. 
And this applies both to the imagery and to the 
dominant thought. The unnamed Presence in the 
glory of light on the central throne, the represen- 
tatives of humanity and nature grouped around 
and before Him, the concentration of interest in 
the seven-sealed book held out upon (ert, acc.) His 
hand, the dramatic challenge, the dread pause 
when there seems no answer, emphasized by the 

ief of the Seer, the triumphant approach of the 
Lion of the tribe of Jadah—each point in the pro- 
gress of the drama seizes the reader’s imagination 
and increases the tension of his sympathies, till at 
last they are afforded relief by the magnificent 
burst of acclamation which follows. 

And the thought, as has been said, is worthy 
of its setting, for this sealed book is the book of 
destiny, the prophetic history of the world as fore- 
known in the purpose of God; and the fact that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah alone prevails to 
open the book is the symbolic expression of what 
would be described in modern language as the 
central significance of Christ in history. That 
the Lion is also the Slain Lamb attaches this sig- 
nificance especially to His sacrifice of Himself: 
‘For thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood . . . and hast made us unto our 
God, kings and priests.’ In a word, the purpose of 
history is the founding of a redeemed humanity. 

To touch on some of the details—the conception 
of a book containing the future history of the 
world is found in Enoch, lxxxi. 1, 2: ‘ And he said 
unto me: O Enoch, observe the writing of the 
heavenly tablets and read what is written thereon 
9 and I read the book of all the deeds of men, 
and of all the children of flesh that will be upon 
the earth to the remotest generations’; and more 
especially xciii. 2, 3: ‘Concerning the children of 
righteousness . . . I will speak to you... ac- 
cording to that which I have learned from the 
heavenly tables.’ (Then follows a prophetic scheme 
of the history of Israel divided into seven weeks.) 

The seals obviously imply the secret nature of 
the record (not here, directly, ratification), as in 
Dn 12. If the vision of ch. 5 stood alone, the 
sevenfold sealing might simply emphasize thi 
idea, but the successive opening of the seals im- 
plies that the leaves of the book or parchment-roll 
are sealed down in successive portions, and the 
idea of completeness in the seven is thus referred 
to the history (cf. the seven weeks of Israel’s 
history in Enoch). 

The visions connected with the opening of the 
several seals are of less central interest, belonging 
rather to the general furniture of apocalyptic. 
The second to the sixth signify clearly war, famine, 
pestilence, persecution, convulsions of nature. As 
to the meaning of the first horseman, expositors 
are not agreed. Swete takes the first two together 
as representatives of war in its two aspects of 
victory and carnage. At the seventh vision the 
scheme, instead of moving directly to its com- 
pletion, branches out into new ramifications. 

LirgraturE.—See Literature at end of preceding article. 

W. MONTGOMERY. 
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BOSOR.—See BEOR. 
BOTTOMLESS PIT.—See AByss. 


BOWL.—The word is used in the RV instead of 
‘vial’ to translate Sidi, which occurs 12 times 
in Revelation. The change was desirable, as the 
former word, a modification of ‘ phial,’ has come to 
mean a small glass vessel or bottle, as in Milton's 
1 vialled liquors.’ Sd meant in classical 

reek (after Homer, to whom it was a cinerary 
urn) a broad shallow bowl used in drinking or in 
offering libations. Its saucer shape allowed its 
contents to be poured out at once or suddenly. It 
was often of finely-wrought gold or silver (Herod. 
ii. 151; Pind. Nem. ix. 122), and it is a familiar 
object in classical art. In the LXX id denotes 
a bronze bowl or basin (pid) used in the sacri- 
ficial ritual of Tabernacle or Temple (Ex 27*)—the 
vessel in which the priest caught the warm blood 
of the victim, to dash it upon the altar. These 
uses of the word, with striking modifications, are 
reflected in Revelation. (1) In a single p 
(5°) it is employed with its classical connotation, 
except that the offering which the vessel holds is 
not the pagan libation of wine, but the Levitical 
gift of incense. ‘The {da and the pee Hep [re- 
presang perhaps all Nature and all saints) fell 

own before the b, having . . . golden bowls 
Lin xpvoâs) full of incense.’ The Vulg. has 
‘phialas aureas,’ but the proper Lat. equivalent of 
Hd was ‘ patera, asin Virg. Geor. ii. 192, ‘ pateris 
libamus et auro.’ The subjoined interpretation of 
the bowls and their contents as ‘ the prayers of the 
saints’ is probably an editorial gloss suggested by 
Rev 8“ (see INCENSE). (2) In every other passage 
where the word occurs the Sd does not exhale a 
cloud of fragrant incense, sent up with the adora- 
tion of saints, but is filled with the hot, bitter, 
poisonous wine of the wrath of God, which earth is 
made to drink—a figure resembling the prophetic 
‘cup of reeling’ (Is 51. a), but even more appalling. 
The seven an who have the seven bowls are 
‘laden with the seven last plagues’ (Rev 21°). 
Every emptied uni means an added judgment 
falling on land or sea or air (16%). Hence in 
common speech the words ‘vials’ and ‘wrath’ 
have become almost inseparably linked together. 

AMES STRAHAN. 

BREAKING OF BREAD. — See LOVE-FEAST, 

EUCHARIST. 


BREASTPLATE. —See ARMOUR. 


BRETHREN.—In the OT this term refers to : (1) 
birth from the same parent or parents (very fre- 
quently, e.g., in Gn 37-50) ; (2) membership of the 
same nation (e.g. Ex 2"), with special emphasis on 
ed between the various 
single tribes (e.g. Nu 182, Dt 3”), even when one of 
them is separated off (Dt 10° 181 7); (3) membership 
of other groups lying between the family and the 
nation, i. e. clans and single tribes (see Dt 187, 
where the Levite’s ‘brethren’ are his fellow- 
Levites) ; (4) metaphorical applications which are 
too general and too various for exact delimitation. 

The OT and NT alike use only one word for 
‘brethren ’ (one and ddeA¢gol respectively), and trust 
to its flexibility to express every needed shade of 
meaning. dde\¢és is of great frequency (about 40 
times in Mt. and still oftener in Acts). In the 
Gospels the literal use predominates ; in the Acts 
and Epistles various metaphorical uses. The literal 
use is especially clear in Mt 10% 12% 13% 22%, but 
Mt. tends more than any other Gospel to a 
metaphorical sense; of. 5% > M. 67 12-6 1815 238 25 
2810, to which only Lk 8 17 provide even a partial 
parallel. The ‘brother’ intended is especially 
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one’s fellow-Christian, and Mt. in this way leads 
over from the Gospels to the rest of the NT, much 
of which is, however, chronologically earlier. 
dd ex S in the purely family sense (see (1) above) 
occurs in Ac 122, Gal 1, 1 „ 
818 12 (A. Souter in EapT xviii. [1 J 285). 
In its second sense it occurs in Ro 9° (cf. Ao 22!-5 
231. & 6, where St. Panl is addressing Jews). Usually, 
however, ‘the brethren’ (cf. ddergdrys, the brother- 
hood’ [1 P 27 5%) means the Christian community 
(e.g. Ac 1"), and this is much more definitel 
marked off from non-Christians than in Mt. (ef. 
1 Co 5# 6° 733; the whole spirit of Gal, ially 
the privileged ‘household of the faith, 6”; and 
the alienation from the world’ in Jn. and 1 Jn.). 
ddex s was common at this time in the Greek 
East as 1 ing ‘member of a community’ (see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 82f., 
Light from the Ancient East“, do., 1911, p. 107), 
but it would be a mistake to minimize on that 
account its fervent tone in the NT, or its import- 
ance as suggesting a fulfilment of such words of 
Jesus as Jn 13% concerning mutual love. This 
love is a command (Jn 13%), a fundamental thing 
taught directl by God (1 Th 4°), a test of living or 
not living in A (1 Jn 3½ 43). Denney in HDB 
(art. ‘Brotherly Love’) points out that it found 
expression in two special ways—hospitality and 
care for persecuted Christians. The word bre- 
thren is continually used in exhortation and 
appeal, sometimes strengthened by dyaryrol (“ be- 
loved’), as in 1 Co 15%; or xal éwsewé0nros (‘and 
longed for) may further be added (Ph 4'). Again, 
brethren are called rds (faithful or ‘ believing’), 
as Col 1? 4, or d (‘holy’), as Col 1°, He 31. 


Frogu ty ‘brother’ has a pathetic tone (1 Co 
81, Philem 7, 1 % 2 Th 345, Ja 2"). Itis often a 
humble or a humbling word (Gal 3561, Ph 34, 1 Th 
52, 2 Th 31). In Ac 97 228, 1 Co 16 (see Com- 
mentaries) it breathes a fine magnanimity. Gal 
618 is noteworthy in that this most fiery of St. 
Paul's letters is the only one which has brothers’ 
as ite closing note. C. H. WATKINS. 


BRETHREN OF THE LORD.—See J AMES, EP. OF. 


BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. —See artt. FAMILY and 
MARRIAGE. 


BRIMSTONE.—Brimstone (6cior),* or rap ae 
is scientifically one of the most important of the 
non-metallic elements, widely distributed in the 
mineral world, sometimes pure, and sometimes 
chemically combined with other elements, forming 
sulphates and sulphides. It is found in 
abundance in voleanic regions, and is extensively 
employed in arts and manufactures. Most of what 
is in modern Europe is obtained from Sicily, 
which finds therein one of the sources of ita wealth. 
The ancients used brimstone for ordinary fumi- 
gations and especially for religious purifications. 
*Bring hither fire, and hither sulphur bring 


To purge the palace’ 
$ (Homer, Od. xxii. 481 f.). 


In the Greco-Roman pero the hot sulphur springs 
of Palestine, on both sides of the Dead Sea, at 
Tiberias, and in the valley of the Yarmuk, were 
used medicinally. At the direction of his physicians, 
Herod the Great ‘went beyond the river Jordan, 
and bathed himself in the warm baths that were 
at Callirrhoë, which, besides their other general 
virtues, were also fit to drink (Jos. Ant. XVIL vi. 5). 

But the biblical meaning, which is invariably 


* ĝeiov is a word of uncertain etymology. It may be the neut. 
of eios and mean Divine incense, from the su 
and contegion prev anting virtue of burning sulphur; bu 
Curtius allles it with ob and fumus. Brimstone is the O. E. 
brenston and Scot. bruntstane.’ 
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determined by Gn 19%, reflects the ideas of a pre- 
scientific age, in which the commercial value and 
domestic utility of brimstone were unsuspected, 
while electric currents and their sulphurous fumes 
were ed as indications of the wrath of 
heaven. ‘Fire and brimstone and a burning wind’ 
(Pe 11°), ‘an overtlowing shower, and great hail- 
stones, fire, and brimstone’ (Ezk 382), were not 
the mere symbols, but the actual media of Divine 
judgment. The association of lightning and 

rimstone was wide-spread and persistent, the 
ozonic odour which accompanies electric di 
being ascribed to the presence of sulphur. ‘Ful- 
mina, fulgura quoque,’ says Pliny, ‘s is odorem 
habent, ac lux ipsa eorum sulfurea est’ (HN XXXV. 
}. (15]). Sulfur aethereum’ (Lucan, vii. 160) and 
‘sulfur sacrum’ (Pers. ii. 25) are synonyms for 
lightning, and Shakespeare’s ‘stones of sulphur’ 
are thunderbolts. 

The prophetic writer of Revelation naturally 
retains the old picturesque language with its dread 
suggestion. His armies of angelic horsemen have 
breastplates of fire and of hyacinth and of brim- 
stone—red and blue and yellow—and their breath 
is fire and smoke and brimstone (9""). The worship- 
pers of the Beast and his image are to be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence of the 
angels and the Lamb (141°). And the destruction 
of the wicked in the end of the age will be a 
magnified repetition of the overthrow of the cities 
of the Ghér—the godless multitude are to be cast 
into the lake that burns with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death (28; cf. 19 2010). 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
BROTHER.—See FAMILY. 


BROTHERHOOD.—See BRETHREN, 
SHIP. 


BROTHERLY LOYE.—1. Meaning of the words 
and usage.—The word ¢uadedgla occurs in the NT 
in Ro 12), 1 Th 4, He 131, 1 P lz, 2 P 17. The 
AV renders it in the first three ‘brotherly 
love,’ in the fourth ‘love of the brethren,’ in the 
last ‘ brotherly kindness’ (in order to mark a quali- 
tative as well as a quantitative distinction between 
g¢tAadeAgla and the following déydrn). The RV has 
in all passages ‘ love of the brethren,’ which is more 
correct, since in the Greek word the second 
takes the place of an objective, not a subjective, 
genitive. The adjective Ide is found in 
1 P 36. The original meaning of the word is the 
literal one of love for brothers (and sisters) by 
blood-relationship (cf. Xen. Mem. II. iii. 17, ‘loving 
one like a brother’; Jos. Ast. Iv. ii. 4, where the 
word is used of Moses and Aaron; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. xxvi. 2, where it is used of Castor and Pollux). 
In the NT it has only the metaphorical sense of 
love towards the fellow-members of the Church—a 
usage which already occurs in earlier Jewish writ- 
ings (cf. 2 Mac 15", the love of Israelite towards 
Israelite). It should be noted that the brother- 
hood’ (1 P 27) to which this love applies is nowhere 
in the NT humanity as such. ‘Brethren’ is not 
the correlate of the universal Fatherhood of God, 
but of that specific paternal relation which God 
sustains to believers (cf. Mt 23**). The NT concep- 
tion has its root in the redemptive experience of 
Israel (Zec 11%, Mal 2'°) and of the A lic 
Church. It obtains its significance for universal- 
ism through the missionary extension of this, not 
through philosophical abstraction from all positive 
ditferences as is the case with the Hellenic idea of 
cosmopolitaniam. Even where the duty of love for 
all men is based on kinship by nature, this is 
back to creation in the image of God (Ja 3°). In 
1 Th 3 love towards the fellow-members of the 
Church and towards all is explicitly distinguished, 
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but it is uncertain whether ‘all’ here means all 
Christians or all men. In 2 P 17 ‘love’ appears as 
something supplementary to ‘ brotherly love’; the 
context here requires the reference of this ‘ love’ 
to man; the distinction between S ẽ,ãula and 
d yd y must therefore lie in the range of extent; 
at the same time the difference in the word used 
suggests the deeper and more intimate character of 
brotherly love (cf. e in Jn 5” 167). In Gal 6 
a distinction is made between the working of goon 
toward ‘all men’ and toward ‘them that are ot the 
household of the faith.’ 

2. The primacy of love in Christianity.—The dis- 
tinctiveness of Christianity lies not so much in the 
theoretical discovery or proclamation of the prin- 
ciple of love, either as constitutive in the Divine 
character or as regulative for human conduct, but 
rather in the production of forces and motives 
which give to the principle a new concrete reality 
in the life of men (cf. 129, Lk 107, 1 Jn Z 3$). 
Still, even as a subject of teaching, love occupies a 
prominent place in the apostolic writings. It ap- 
pears not 92 08 as one important factor amon 
others in the Christian life, but as its chief ən 
most characteristic ingredient, greater even tLan 
faith and hope (1 Co 13%). The Pastoral Epistles 
utter a warning against the absorption of the re- 
ligious interest by the false gnosis and its asceti- 
cism or impure love to the detriment of true Chris- 
tian love (1 Ti 1% 58, 2 Ti 23-3 314 10), The primacy 
of love also finds se en in such passages as 
Ro 131, Eph 14, Ja 2, Rev 24. 

8. Love for God.—The love thus made prominent 
is, before all else, love towards God. Ritschl’s view, 
that the NT writers, especially St. Paul, conceive 
of love towards God as something difficult of attain- 
ment, and therefore hesitate to og of it, except 
in the quotation which underlies 8, 1 Co 2° 83, 
Ja 1 2°, is not borne out by the facts. Against it 
speaks 2 Th 25. Conceptions like ‘living unto God’ 
(Ro 6'* 1, Gal 2"), ‘pleasing God’ (Ro 8°, Gal 1”, 
1 Th 41), ‘offering sacrifice to God’ (Ro 121 156, Ph 
4", He 134, 1 P 2), ‘serving God’ (Ro 1° 76 1605, 
1 Th 1°, 2 Ti 1°, He 91%, all imply that the Chris- 
tian's religious life is inspired by an affection 
directly terminating upon (cf. also 1 Co 14?, 
Rev 2%. 13), It is unwarranted, where the concep- 
tion of love occurs without further specification of 
the object, to think exclusively of the fraternal 
affection among Christians mutually. In many 
cases the writers may have had in mind primarily 
the love for God. The very fact that Christian 
love must be exercised in imitation of Christ favours 
this primary God-ward reference (Eph 5*). Nor is 
it correct to say that the only mode of expressing 
love to God lies in the service of men. 1 In 41 ig 
often quoted in proof of this, but the e in 
the context means no more than that the invisibility 
of God exposes man in his feeling of love for Him to 
the pen a of self-deception, which can be guarded 
against by testing oneself in regard to the actual 
experience of love for the brethren. Hence in 5? 
the opposite principle is also affirmed, viz. that the 
assurance of the genuineness of one’s love for the 
brethren is obtainable from the exercise of love 
and obedience towards God. Only in so far as the 
love of God assumes the form of concrete deeds 
of helpfulness, it cannot serve God except in the 
brethren. 

4. Interdependence of the love for God and love 
for the brethren.—The love for God and the love 
for the brethren are not, according to the apostolic 
teaching, two independent facts. In examining 
their relation, it should be remembered that the 
love for God and the love for Christ are to the NT 
practically interchangeable conceptions, Christ no 
ess than God peng, the source and recipient of 
religious devotion (Eph 3%). This may be most 
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strikingly illustrated by a comparison of the Gospel 
and the First Epistle of John: in the latter, love is 
derived from and attached to God precisely after 
the same manner as in the Gospel it is derived from 
and attached to Christ. The close union of love 
for God (and Christ) and love for the brethren can 
be traced both objectively and subjectively. Ob- 
jectively it may be followed along these lines: the 
Divine purpose and the redemptive process do not 
contemplate the production of love for God in iso- 
lated individuals, but in the Church as the organic 
community of believers. It is through the conjoined 
love for God and the brethren that the Church is 
and works as an organism (1 Co 12, Eph 31), 
‘rooted and grounded in love’ (Eph 3", cf. Col 3 
‘the bond of perfectness’); hence the same term, 
xovwla, ‘communion,’ is used for the fellowship with 
God and Christ and the fellowship with the breth- 
ren (1 Co 1%, 2 Co 64 84, Ph 15 3106, 1 Jn 1.47); the 
act which produces love for God simultaneously 
produces love for the brethren, and the same Spirit 
which underlies and inspires the former likewise 
underlies and inspires the latter (Ro 15”, 2 Co 68, 
Gal 5*, Eph 1* 6%, Col 18, 1 Th 3'3 4%, 1 Jn 3%; the 
inseparableness of the two also finds expression in 
the figure of the family or household of God (Gal 6”, 
Eph 2, 1 Jn 17 2° 5! (where, however, him that is 
5 > may refer to Christ and not to the fellow - 
believer]). Subjectively the interdependence of love 
for God and love for the brethren presents itself as 
follows: through the recognition of the inclusive- 
ness of the love of God the experience of the same 
acts as a menr pora for the Christian to include 
those whom loves in his own love likewise; 
the Christian also recognizes that he is not merely 
the object of the Divine love, but also the instru- 
ment of its manifestation to others ; he serves man 
in the service of God (Ro 6%, 1 Co 72, 2 Co 85, Ph 
217, 2 Ti 4°); the love of God and Christ shown him 
becomes to the believer an example of love to the 
brethren (Ro 14", 1 Co 8", 2 Co 8* 9, Eph 4™ 5?, Ph 
Qf. 1 Jn 4"); the idea of a close union between 
the two also underlies the formula ‘faith energiz- 
ing through love’ (Gal 5°). Here faith as the right 
attitude towards God as Redeemer begets love for 
Him, which in turn becomes the active principle of 
service to others (cf. v.38). Because the love for 
others is thus founded on, and regulated by, the 
love for God, it not ony does not require but for- 
bids fellowship with such as are in open opposition 
to God and Christ (1 Jn 2 516, 2 Jn 10, Rev 2% °), 

5. The origin of brotherly love. —Religious love 
in general is a supernatural product. It originates 
not spontaneously from a sinful soil, but in response 
to the sovereign love of God, and that under the 
influence of the Spirit (Ro 5°- 8 8%, 1 Co 8? [where 
‘is known of him’=‘ has become the object of his 
love’), Gal 4° [where ‘to be known God’ has 
the same pregnant sense], 1 Jn 4%. 100. Love for 
the brethren specifically is also a product of re- 

eneration (1 P 1%; cf. 11). Especially in St. 
Paul, the origin of brotherly love is connected with 
the supernatural experience of dying with Christ, 
in which the sinful love of self is destroyed, and 
love for God, Christ, and the brethren produced in 
its place (Ro 6 76 814, 2 Co 51416, Gal 21 %. 
Accordingly, love for the brethren appears among 
other virtues and graces as a fruit of the Spirit, a 
charisma (Ro 15”, 1 Co 13, Gal 5 6-10). Although 
this is not explicitly stated in Acts, there is no 
doubt that St. Luke (if not the early disciples 
themselves) derived the manifestation of love in 
the Mother-church from the influence of the Spirit. 

6. The essence of brotherly love.—A psycho- 
logical definition of brotherly love is nowhere given 
in the apostolic writings, but certain notes and 
characteristics are prominently brought out. 

These are: (1) On the positive side.—(a) Personal 
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attachment and devotion. The formule for this 
are ‘to give oneself,’ ‘to owe oneself,’ ‘to seek the 
person’ (2 Co 8° 12%, Philem ). There is among 
the brethren an inner harmony of willing (Ac 4”). 
As such an inward thing true love goes beyond all 
concrete acts of helpfulness: it means more even 
than feeding the r or giving one’s body to be 
burnt (1 Co 133); it involves an absolute identifica- 
tion in life-experience, which goes to the extent of 
bearing the burden of sorrow for the sins and 
the weaknesses of others (Ro 151, 1 Co 25, 2 Co 73, 
Gal 6?).—(6) An energetic assertion of the will to 
dove. Love does not consist in mere sentiment; it 
is subject to the imperative of duty. St. Paul 
speaks of it as a matter of pursuit and zealous 
endeavour (1 Co 141); it involves strenuous labour 
(1 Th 1° [where ‘the labour of love’ is not the 
labour performed by love, but the labour involved 
in 2 855 Hence also its voluntariness is emphas- 
ized (2 Co 97), and the continuance of its obligation 
1 upon (Ro 13*).—(c) Concrete helpfulness to 
others. 
for love to issue into practical furtherance of the 
interests of others. This is emphatically true even 
of St. Paul, . his insistence on faith 
as the sole ground of vation. The Apostle, 
because governed by the principle of the glory of 
God as subserved by the love of God, requires the 
work as essential to the completeness of love. 
‘Good works’ is a standing formula in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti 2! 510 8618, 2 Ti 2 317, Tit 116 97-14 
3% 8); but it also appears in Ac 9%, Ro 13 146, 1 Co 
6” 10, 2 Co 9, p 210, Col 1, He 10%, 1 P 21, 
Rev 2% 19.33.38 326.15 1413 2012 2212. Hence the 
reference to the ‘members’ as organs of the service 
of God (Ro 6} 121). The test of love lies in its 
Fi (Ro 14, 1 Co 8). Love edifies, i. e. 
builds up, the fellow- Christian (1 Co 81). It contri- 
butes, however, not i nor even primarily, 
to the material or intellectual, but to the spiritual 
benefit of others (1 Co 81). The NT avoids the 
errors both of the Jewish and of the Hellenic prac- 
tice of ethics. In Judaism the external acts had 
become too much detached from the personal spirit 
of devotion. In Hellenism the interest was too 
much turned inward and absorbed by a self-centred 
cultivation of virtue as such. Because all conduct 
is thus determined by the supreme principle of love 
as helpfulness, all casuistry is excluded and ethical 
problems are all reduced to the one question: what 
will benefit my brother? This absence of all casu - 
ist io treatment of ethical questions is characteristic 
of St. James as well as of St. Paul. 

(2) On the negative side.—The negation of ei be 
Love for the brethren originates only through the 
death of the sinful love of self. Those who die this 
death no longer live to themselves (2 Co 5%, Gal 219 
8, Ph 2 31); love is the opposite of all self-pleas- 
ing and „ 1518. 2 Co 247, Gal 110, 
1 Th 25, Eph 6%, 164. Col 3%). It excludes 
every selfish cult of individuality (Ro 127 1418 153), 
all vain- lorying and excessive self-consciousness 
(Ro 37 12°, 1 2 3% 47, Ph 2, 1 Th 2°), all envious 
comparison of self with others (Ro 12°, Gal 417), all 

rsonal anger or resentment (2 Co 2° 12™, Gal 5%, 

ph 4%. 1 6 Ph 127, Col 38, 1 Ti 2); it is not, 
however, inconsistent with wrath for the sake of 
Christ and God (2 Co 2, Gal 1°, 1 Th 41428, Rey 22 
16. 19 G10. 16 1410), with a strong sense of the indepen- 
dence of men in the service of God (1 Co 9" 19, Gal 26 
51), with the right to glory in the distinction which 
God’s grace has conferred (1 Co 1?! 44,2 Co 14 7 
107 112° 12, Gal 6", Ph 216), 

7. Forms of manifestation of brotherly love.— 
As such the following are conspicuously mentioned. 
(1) The external expression of the inward unity of 
love in the form of common meals, the dydwa (Ac 
28, 1 Co 11174, 2 P 28, Jude ). (2) The xowwvia 


he NT throughout preaches the necessity . 
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of benevolence through the altruistic use of private 
means (Ac 432, Ro 12” 15%, 2 Co 825 933 1216 15, Gal 
210 610, He 610 1316). This cori was not, however, 
in the early Church a ‘ community of goods’ in the 
modern sense (cf. Ac 4%. © with 5*). In the case of 
enemies, benevolence becomes the only formin which 
love can express itself (Ro 12”, Gal 6). (3) The 
missiona x extension of the „ salvation to 
others. The duty of missions is distinctly put on 
the basis of love. Primarily this means love for 
God and Christ (Ro 1°, 1 Co 97, 2 Co 4 5%); but 
secondarily it signifies also love towards men (Ro l“; 
cf. 13° and Eph 5, 1 Jn 1'*), It is characteristic 
of apostolic missions that they are not related to 
the individual but to the organism of the Church, 
and conceived not as an unconscious influence, nor 
as a secret propaganda (like the Jewish mission), 
but as an open proclamation and a deliberate 
pursuit. In the last analysis this is due to the 
consciousness that the Church as an organism is 
the instrument through which God and Christ 
bring their love to bear upon the world. 


Lirreratcre.—A. Harnack, The Mission and Ezpansion o 
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BUFFET.—The word ‘buffet’ is used in AV as 
the translation of con (lit. ‘to give one blows 
with the fists, or slaps on the ear’), which means 
‘to treat with violence and contempt.’ The verb 
is found only in the NT and later ecclesiastical 
writers, and is probably colloquial. In the ex- 
hortation to slaves in 1 P 2% it is used to describe 
the rough usage to which such persons were sub- 
jected by heathen masters as a punishment for 
their offences. The fact that it is so used, is prob- 
ably the reason why it is preferred to other terms 
of similar import in 1 Co 4" (‘we are buffeted’), 
where it is vividly descriptive of the ill usage 
which St. Paul constantly experienced in pursuit 
of his apostolic mission, especially when contrasted 
with the happier fortune of his Corinthian converts 
(ye reigned as singe |: 1 Co 97 RV gives buffet’ 
as the rendering of imurdt{w (from ùró and 
oy, to hit under the eye,’ and then to beat black 
and blue’), a word admirably fitted to express the 
hardships and sufferings endured by St. Paul in 
the course of his ministry, and patiently sub- 
mitted to as a salutary means of spiritual disci- 
pline. The fact that the Apostle speaks of him- 
self as the agent in producing the discipline (‘I 
buffet my body’) need not be taken as evidence 
that ascetic practices, or bodily mortifications, are 
intended. He regarded his body as an antagonist 
to be subdued by the willing acceptance of adverse 
circumstances fitted to promote a perona sancti- 
fication. W. S. MONTGOMERY. 


BUILDING.—The usual NT word is olxodou4= 
olxodéunors, a building in course of construction, as 
distinguished from ofxodéuqua, a finished structure. 

1. 1 Co 3°—'‘Ye are God's husbandry (RVm 
‘tilled land’), God’s building.’ Without pressin 
the change of metaphor, it is, however, to be noted, 
as indicating the intensity of the Apostle’s thought, 
how his mind grasps first one method of increase 
and then another. The Kingdom grows like the 
organic development in the vegetable world, where 
outside substances are incorporated and assimilated 
into the organism itself. Or it grows as a build- 
ing from the foundation ; stone is laid upon stone, 
according to a 5 plan, till the whole 
is complete. Under his metaphor St. Paul de- 
scribes the Church as God's, and the leaders of the 
Church as His instruments ( the saints build up 
the fabric’). In this light the factions of Corinth 
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are manifested. They have not grasped the 
Divine idea of the Church, and therefore they 
are rebuked: ‘I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual but as unto carnal’ (31). With a tender 
smile of blame he calls them babes in Christ, 
who have not grown into the height and freedom 
of their calling as God's fellow-workers (ourepyol). 
Kindled with his metaphor, the Apostle rises to 
the thought of the gradual upbuilding of the 
Church (by transformation and aceretion) through 
the ages, by many builders, and with varied 
material, but all on the once-laid foundation, to 
the glory not of the builders, but of the hand that 
guided and the heart that planned (ef. Longfellow's 
poem The Builders, and O. W. Holmes, The Living 
emple and The Chambered Nautilus). 

2. 2 Co 81.— We know. . . we have a building 
(olxodouz4») from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal, in the heavens.’ The punctuation in AV 
is wrong, and the sense of RV would be more ex- 
plicit if it read ‘We have in the heavens a build- 
ing from God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal’ (so Alford, de Wette, Meyer, and most 
Moderns). The house to which St. Paul looks 
forward is not heaven iteelf, though it is in the 
heavens, and comes from God as His gift. The 
A dare is here moving Among the conceptions of 
what he calls ‘the spiritual v (1 Co 158-6), 
adumbrating in his paradox thoughts which are 
really unspeakable. Cf. also Ph 32 ‘the body of 
our humiliation . .. the body of his glory.’ 

8. Eph 2u.— Each several building (rde olxoõouh) 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple’ 
(RVm ‘sanctuary’). AV has ‘all the building,’ 
and the difference ought to be carefully noted in 
point both of mar and of thought. The 
weight of the best MSS favours the omission of 
the article, and Meyer translates accordingly 
‘every building.’ Moule Se staal [in Cambridg 
Bible for Schools, 1886)) and Ellicott (Com. in loc.) 
contend that the article is implicit; the latter 
<alls its omission ‘a matical laxity,’ and the 
former is of opinion that the law of the article is 
in some respects less precise in the NT than in the 
classics. is does not appear to be made out, 
and it is safer to abide by the established usage 
than to allow an ad sensum interpretation (which 
really assumes the point in dispute). Westcott 
(Ephesians, 1906) prefers to abide by the classical 
use (cf. ExpT xviii. [1906-07] 2 for a note on the 
similar expression in Eph 318). râs without the 
article=‘s various whole, and this is the Apostle’s 
thought. ‘The image is that of an extensive pile 
of buildings, such as the ancient temples commonly 
were, in process of construction at different points 
over a wide area’ (Findlay, Ephesians [Expositor’s 
Bible, 1892), 146). Uniformity is not necessary 
to erg? The true catholicity is found in Jesus 
Christ Himself, the chief corner-stone, and not in 
external uniformity. The reading adopted in RV 
may be claimed as an incidental testimony to the 
early date of the Epistle. In point of fact, in the 
2nd cent. the desire for formal unity would have 
rendered impossible the text ‘each several build- 
ing.’ ‘The Church swallowed up the churches’ 
(Findlay). But here in the Apostolic Age, with 
the variety of circumstance, attainment, and social 
aspect in the churches, the essential idea of uni 
is nevertheless preserved, for ‘each several build- 
ing’ is destined to be ‘fitly framed together.’ 
Each serves to make up the ideal temple of God, 
which is being built for ever. Each is a true 
of that mystical body of Christ, the habitation of 
God through the Spirit. 

4. He 91. But Christ sang come an high 
priest of good things to eome, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, 
that is to say, not of this building’ (AV); better 
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RV ‘ but Christ having come a high priest of the 
good things that are come (RVm), through the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this creation (od 
raurns THs krlcews).’ The tabernacle is immaterial 
and spiritual as contrasted with the heaven and 
the earth. F. Field (Notes on the Translation of 
the NT [= Otium Norvicense, iii.], Cambridge, 1899, 
p. 142; || Farrar, Hebrews [in Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, 1883], p. 139 f.) would translate not of 
ordinary construction.’ ‘Human skill had nothing 
to do with its structure, for man’s work finds its 
expression in the visible order of earth, to which 
this does not belong’ (Westcott, Hebrews, 1889, 
p. 258). For the different meanings assigned to 
‘tabernacle’ and their bearing on the true 
humanity of our Lord, see TABERNACLE. 

& Rey 21%.—‘The building (edis) of the 
wall thereof was jasper.’ The word is passive and 
denotes the structure, what was built in. Cf. ‘I 
will make thy battlements jasper’ (Is 542 [LXX)). 
Some clear stone is intended, and not our modern 
jasper, which is generally red or brown. 

W. M. GRANT. 

BUSINESS. — The word occurs in the AV in 
Ac 6 (xpeia), Ro 12" (erovõh, ‘diligence,’ RV) 16? 
(xpayua, ‘matter,’ RV), and 1 Th 411 (rà da). The 
last named passage, ‘Study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business,’ implies that every Christian is 
expected to have an occupation. Christianity in- 
troduced a new ideal in this respect. Greek ethics 
regarded only certain occupations as being fit for 
those leading the highest life, and from these com- 
mercial activity was excluded (Plat. Rep. 495 C). 
Jewish teaching improved on this by requirin 
that every boy should learn a trade (Schürer, HJ. 
II. i. 318). But even under this rule some trades 
were condemned, e.g. those of tanner, butcher, 
miner, goldsmith, and even the physician’s calling 
(F. Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of 
Christ, 1902, p. 56). Fishermen, on the other 
hand, were esteemed as being generally pious—an 
interesting fact in the light of our Lord’s choice of 
some of them to be His apostles. The notion 
that some trades were necessarily degraded was 
abolished by Christianity, and St. Peter did not 
hesitate to fodre in the house of a tanner (Ac 98). 

In the conduct of their business Christians are 
required to set an example to the world. They 
are to be honest (1 Th 4"), to owe no man anything 
(Ro 13°), to avoid covetousness which leads to dis- 
honesty (He 13°), and to refuse to go into partner- 
ship with extortioners (1 Co 511). Business disputes 
between Christians are not to be carried before 
heathen tribunals (1 Co 6*8). The actual giving 
up of rights may sometimes be demanded by faith- 
fulness to the gospel. It is evident that, at any 
rate in Corinth, converts found it difficult at first 
in ordin business dealings to rise to the new 
standard. Somewhat later arose another danger, 
which is still familiar, that men should use religion 
in order to improve their business prospects (1 Ti 
6°). This inevitably led to a low commercial 
morality, such as that to which Hermas confesses 
(Mand. iii.). Even as a Christian he had been for 
some years accustomed to regard lying in business 
transactions as quite permissible. 

While the first Christians looked upon all honest 
occupations as honourable, they refused to see any- 
thing sacred in the vested interests of trades 
which only exist by wronging others, At Philippi 
St. Paul put an end tothe exploitation of the girl 
with second sight (Ac 16'*-), and at Ephesus showed 
no tenderness for the profits of idolatrous silver- 
smiths (19%-7), It is evident that persecution was 
often instigated b pagans whose business had 
been thus affected. by the new faith. St. Paul 
experienced this in the two instances mentioned, 
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and Pliny’s letter to Trajan testifies that there 
was mucli feeling against Christians amongst those 
who sold fodder for the victims used in heathen 
sacrifices, 
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CÆSAR, CHZSAR’S HOUSEHOLD.—In origin 
the name ‘Cæsar,’ which has had such a wonder- 
ful history, culminating in the German Kaiser and 
the Russian Tsar, was eR y a cognomen (or sur- 
name), indicating one branch of the gens Iulia, one 
of the old patrician families of Rome, which was 
said to have been descended from Æneas of Troy 
and Venus, through their son Iulus (Ascanius). 
The earliest known member of the family is Sex. 
Iulius Cæsar, prætor in 208 B.C. ; the greatest is 
of course C. Iulius Cæsar, the dictator (lived from 
about 100 to 44 B.C.) The name was kept by all 
the early Emperors except Vitellius (and even he 
used it sometimes), in spite of the fact that after 
Nero no Emperor had a drop of Ceesarian blood in 
his veins, The complete official names of the 
Emperors who reigned during the hundred years 
following the birth of Christ are Imperator 
Augustus (see AUGUSTUS), Tiberius Cesar Augus- 
tus (see TIBERIUS), Gaius Cesar Germanicus 
(nicknamed Caligula [g.v.]) (A.D. 37-41), Tiberius 
Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus (see CLAUD- 
1us), Imperator Nero Claudius Cæsar Augustus 
Germanicus (see NERO), Imperator Servius Sul- 
ven Galba Cesar Augustus (9 June 68-15 Jan. 

9) (see GALBA), Imperator Marcus Otho Cæsar 
Augustus (15 Jan.-25 Apr. 69) (see OTHO), Impera- 
tor Aulus Vitellius Cesar or Aulus Vitellius 
Imperator Germanicus (2 Jan. 69-20(?] Dec. 70) 
(see VITELLIUS), 3 Vespasianus Cœsar 
Augustus (69-79) (see VESPASIAN), Imperator Titus 
Vespasianus Cesar Augustus (71-81) (see TITUS), 
Imperator Domitianus Cæsar Augustus (81-96) 
(see DOMITIAN), Imperator Nerva Augustus Cesar 
(96-98) (see NERVA), Imperator Cesar Nerva 
Traianus Augustus (97-117) (see TRAJAN). This 
enumeration shows how fixed the name Cæsar had 
become as part of the Emperor’s name, quite irre- 
spective of relationship. It will also explain how 
in all the places of the NT but two the name 
Cesar alone (with or without the article) is 
familiarly used, as equivalent simply to ‘the 
Emperor.’ In the Gospels the reference is to Tib- 
orius (cf. Mk 12 and parallels), in Acts and 
Philippians (4%) to Nero. Where the historian 
seeks to date an event, he is naturally more precise 
(Cæsar Augustus, Lk 2', Tiberius Cæsar, Lk 31). 

There are two aspects in which the Cæsar 
appears in the Gos In the section Mk 127 
it is the question of giving tribute to Cœsar that 
comes up. The inhabitants of Judæa, a Roman 
Imperial province, governed by one of the Emperor’s 
agents, called a procurator, were by law bound to 
pay tax tothe Emperor. The term used, cijroos, is 
the Latin word census, which means ‘ census’ in our 
sense, but much more. The census paper was in 
the Roman Empire also an income- and property- 
tax return, on the basis of which the assessment 
of tax was made by the Imperial officials. Hence 
the word in the Gospels might almost be translated 
‘income-tax.’ Luke alters his original to the 

ood Greek word ġópos (Lat. tributum, war- tax; cf. 

k 232). The second aspect in which the Cesar 
appears in the Gospels is that of the Messiah’s 
rival to lordship over the chosen people. Jesus is 
charged with saying that he is an anointed king 


(Lk 233; cf. Jn 19, Ac 177), for so we ought to 
translate it. When Pilate asks Him if He is the 
King of the Jews, He casts the word back to him, 
‘You say it, the word is yours’ (Burkitt, Evan- 
gelion da-Mepharreshé, 1904, ii. 58). Throughout 
the Apostolic Age and later, the Christians con- 
tinue to use of their King in the spiritual sense 
the very same epithets as the pagans use of the 
Emperor. This fact must have accentuated the 
hostility of the Empire to the Church. 

In Ac 25 and following, the Cæsar is appealed to 
by St. Paul, after his unjust arrest at Jerusalem. 

he right of appeal (provocatio) was one of the 
bulwarks of the original republican constitution. 
By it a citizen could appeal to his fellow-citizens 
in assembly = any injustice on the part of a 
magistrate. The pout were later also protected 
by their special officials, the tribuni plebis. By the 
Imperial constitution the Emperor possessed tri- 
bunicia potestas (see AUGUSTUS). An grieved 
citizen could thus appeal to him, and the Emperor 
could quash the verdict of a lower court, and sub- 
stitute his own verdict. The Emperor had also 
the ius gaen, the right of life and death, and this 
he could delegate to subordinates. St. Paul’s ex- 
periences before purely Roman tribunals had been 
on the whole so satisfactory that he decided to 
risk ap to the highest tribunal of all, knowing 
how valuable for the success of his mission a fav- 
ourable verdict would be. His appeal was received 
by Festus, and he proceeded to Kome. Hartmann 
(see below under Literature) does not consider that 
St. Paul’s appeal was an appeal in the proper sense 
of the term, but it seems better to follow Ramsay, 
especially as Luke’s lan is quite plain. In 
the silence of history, scholars are divided as to 
the result of the Apostle’s appeal. Some consider 
that the conclusion of Acts (q.v.) means that it was 
unsuccessful, and that he was condemned and 
beheaded. Those who accept the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles believe that he was acquitted 
and released. 

Cæsar’s household.—St. Paul, writing from 
Rome to the Philippian Church in A.D. 60 or 61, 
sends greetings from all the Christians in Rome, 
but especial 8 > from ‘them that are of Cæœsar's 
household’ (Ph 43). The date shows that the 
‘Cesar’ is Nero, and the word oixla, translated 
‘household,’ is doubtless a translation of the Latin 
amilia. The word familia is the later form of the 
older famulia, derived from famulus, a household- 
slave, and in Latin carries with it the idea especi- 
ally of the collection of slaves and freedmen in a 
house. The relations between slaves and masters in 
the Roman world were generally good, the slave being 
regarded more as an integral part of the family than 
hired servants are in modern times. In the Imper- 
ial palace at Rome they can hardly have numbered 
fewer than 2000, and an idea of the variety of their 
occupations can be got from a study of the list of 
nouns joined to a, ab in J. C. Rolfe's art. in the 
Archiv für lateinische Lexi phie, vol. x. (1898} 
p. 481 ff. or the Thesaurus Lingue Latina, vol. i. 
1905] cols. 22 and 23. It is remarkable that the 
list of names in Ro 16 coincides almost exactly 
with names of members of the Imperial household 
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recovered in Roman inscriptions, as Lightfoot first 
showed at length. The number of examples has 
since increased. No epigraphist could doubt that 
ch. 16 is an integral part of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and that inost of the persons there named 
were ‘of Cresar’s household.“ Our knowledge of 
the life of such persons is mainly derived from 
Statius (e.g. Silum v. I) and Martial. 

For Cæsar-worship, see EMPEROR- WORSHIP and 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

LITERATURE. —Official names of Roman Emperors in R. 
Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphi latine?, Paris, 1898, p. 177 fl.: on 
the tributum see H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life 


London, 1901, p. 429 ff. ; on Cæsar and the Messiah as rivals of. 
the artt. of P. Wendland in ZNTW v. [1904] 385-353 and H. 


(provoeatio, a 
Strafrecht, 1899, Ser Abschnitt, p. 468 fl., Gesammelte Schriften, 
iii. (1907) 431-446, reprinted from ZVV ii. (1901) 81 fl.; art. 
‘ Appellatio’ by Hartmann in Pauly-Wissowa; J. S. Reid in 
Journal of Roman Studies, i. 1911-12] 68 ff.; W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, p. 311 ff. On Ossar’s Household 
see the excursus in Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippians‘, 1878, 
. 171, and E. Riggenbach, in Neue Jahrbücher fiir deutsche 
Treologie, i. [1892] 498 ff.; best collection of inscriptions in 
H. Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Selects, i. (Berlin, 1892] ch. 
A. SOUTER. 

CÆSAREA (Kawdpea or Katodpea ZeBacrh, 
named in honour of Augustus; known also as 
Cæsarea Palestine, and in modern Arabic as el- 
Kaisdriyeh; to be distinguished clearly from 
Cæsarea Philippi). — Cæsarea was situated on 
the Mediterranean coast, 32 miles N. of Joppa, 
25 S. of Carmel, and 75 N.W. of Jerusalem. It 
was once the chief port of Palestine. It was re- 
built by Herod the Great on the site of ‘Straton’s 
Tower’ (Jos. Ant. Xv. ix. 6). The city is closely 
associated with the history of the Apostolic Church, 
being especially notable as the place where the 
Holy Spirit was poured out upon the Gentiles (Ac 
10®). The name occurs in Acts only. Philip the 
deacon seems to have resided at Cæsarea (8% 218. 3°), 
St. Paul was sent hence to Tarsus (9%). Cornelius, 
a Roman centurion, influenced by a vision to 
send to Joppa for St. Peter, here became the first 
convert of the Gentiles (10'-*4 1110). Here Herod 
Agrippa I. died (12%). Here St. Paul landed on 
his way from Ephesus (182), being later escorted 
hither on his return from Jerusalem (23% *, and 
here he was imprisoned for two years, and tried 
before Festus (25% © 6- 13), 

In apostolic times Cæsarea was politically the 
capital of the province of Judæa, and the residence 
of the Roman procurators. Tacitus describes it 
as ‘the head of Judea’ (Hist. ii. 78). Among its 
inhabitants there were both Jews and Greeks. 
The city was elaborately beautified with temples, 
theatres, palaces, arches, and altars. It was es- 

ially famous for its harbour (Jos. Ant. Xv. 
ix. 6). Aqueducts pd apc the inhabitants with 
water from Carmel and the Crocodile River. In 
the 3rd cent. A.D., it became the seat of a famous 
echool of theology, in which Origen taught; also 
of the bishopric of Syria, Eusebius being the most 
celebrated of those occupying the office. Under 
the Arabs it unfortunately lost ite former prestige 
and rapidly degenerated. At the time of the 
Crusades it was rebuilt by Baldwin II. Saladin 
took it in 1187. In 1251 it was re-fortified by St. 
Louis. Finally, in 1265, it was completely de- 
stroyed by the Sultan Bibars, since whose time it 
has remained in ruins. 

Little is now left to mark the ancient city. 
Porter, writing in 1865, says: ‘I saw no man. 
The Arab and the shepherd avoid the spot’ 
(Giant Cities, 235). Thomson also (Land and 
Book, i. 72) speaks of it as ‘absolutely forsaken.’ 
Since 1889, however, a few Bosnians have settled 
among the ruins and carried on a small trade in 
brick. Most of the stones of the ancient city were 
used by Ibrahim Pasha in constructing the new 


fortifications at Acre. To the missionary, Ceesarea 
is one of the most interesting spots on earth, hav- 
ing been the cradle of the Gentile Church. 

LITERATURE —J . Ant. XIV. iv. 4, xvn. xi. 4. BJ i. xxi. 
5, n. ix. 1; G. A. Smith, HGHL 128 fl., art. ‘Cæsarea’ in 
BBi, i. 617; C. R. Conder, art. Cæsarea ’in HDB, i. 337, Tent 
Work in Palestine, new ed., 1887, pp. 107-110; Schürer, HJ P, 
index, .0.; SWP ii, (1882), sheet x.; Baedeker, Palestine 
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1868; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 
474; H. B. Tristram, Bible Places, 1897, p. 75; J. L. Porter, 
The Giant Cities of Bashan, 1878, p. fl. W. M. Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, 1881, i. 60 ff., W. Smith, D&B, art. 
* Cæsarea.’ GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


CAIAPHAS (Ka:ddas).—Caiaphas, or Joseph 
Caiaphas, was appointed high priest in A. D. 18 by 
Valerius Gratus, and held office till A.D. 36, when 
he was removed by Vitellius (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ii. 
2, iv. 3). He was son-in-law of Annas (cf. art. 
ANNAS). Like most of the priests at this period, 
Caiaphas was a Sadducee in religion. By his 
masterly policy of conciliating his Roman masters 
he was able to retain his office for an unusually 
long period. His craft and subtle diplomacy as 
well as his supreme disregard for justice and re- 
ligion are revealed in the advice he gave to the 
assembled Sanhedrin after Jesus had won the 
people by the raising of Lazarus—‘ It is expedient 
that one die for the people’ (Jn 11%). Caiaphas 
saw clearly that if a popular movement in favour 
of Jesus were aroused, his power and position 
under Rome would be at an end, and he sought at 
once to give effect to his own advice. The trial of 
Jesus in his presence was a travesty of all legal 
procedure. Failing to obtain evidence from wit- 
nesses, he adjured the prisoner to declare whether 
or not He was the Messiah ; and on Jesus declar- 
ing He was, the pious hypocrite rent his clothes, 
shocked at the blasphemy of the answer. Caiaphas 
is a type of the wily ecclesiastical opportunist, 
who places the success of himself and the institu- 
tion he represents before all claims of truth or 
justice. Such a character is always ready to 
persecute, and in the Apostolic Church Caiaphas 
appears as a bitter persecutor of the apostles (Ac 4°). 

e is probably the high priest referred to in Ac 
517-2. 1 71 91 who es Peter and John, 
presided at the trial of Stephen, caused the perse- 
cution recorded in Ac 8, and gave Saul of Tarsus 
pee to Damascus to apprehend the Christians 
there. 

LIvERATURE.— hus, passim; r, 4 
271; art. ag phes i in HDB (. ir mond) and Di tere 
Scott); E. Nestle, ‘The Name . Gajaphas,”” in Fp x. 
[1898-99] 185; W. M. Clow, In the Day of the Cross, 1898, p. 
9 ff.; J. B. Lightfoot, Sermons in St. Paule Cathedral, 1891, 
p. 75; A. Maclaren, Christ in the Heart, 1886, p. 255. 


W. F. Boyp. 
CAIN.—See ABEL. 


CAINITES.—According to the scanty informa- 
tion we possess about the Cainites, they seem to 
have formed one of the Gnostic sects which are 
classed together under the somewhat inadequate 
and perhaps misleading name Ophites, though 
the serpent, from which the name ‘ Ophite’ is de- 
rived, seems to have played no part in their system. 
Our oldest source is to be found in Irenæus, adv. 
Her. i. 31. He tells us that the Cainites regarded 
Cain as derived from the higher principle. They 
claimed fellowship with Esau, Korah, the men of 
Sodom, and all such people, and regarded them- 
selves as on that account persecuted by the Creator. 
But they escaped injury from Him, for Sophia used 
to carry away from them to herself that which 
belonged to her. They regarded Judas the traitor 
as having full cognizance of the truth. He 
therefore, rather than the other disciples, was able 
to accomplish the mystery of the betrayal, and so 
bring about the dissolution of all things both 
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celestial and terrestrial. The Cainites ed a 
fictitious work entitled ‘The Gospel of Judas,’ and 
Irenzeus says that he had himself collected writ- 
1 theirs, where they advocated that the work 
of Hystera should be dissolved. By Hystera they 
meant the Maker of Heaven and Earth. They 
taught, as did Carpocrates, that salvation could 
be attained only by passing through all experience. 
Whenever any sin or vile action was performed by 
them, they asserted that an angel was present 
whom they invoked, claiming that they were ful- 
filling his operation. Perfect knowledge consisted 
in going without a tremor into such actions as it is 
not lawful even to name. 5 (Her. 38) 
characteristically gives a much longer account, in 
substantial harmony with what Irenæus says. He 
appears to have had some source of information 
independent of Irenæus. He speaks of Abel as de. 
rived from the weaker principle—a statement which 
bears the marks of authenticity. He also says that 
Judas forced the Archons, or rulers, inst their 
will to slay Christ, and thus assis us to the 
salvation of the Cross. Philaster, on the other 
hand, assigns the action of Judas to his knowledge 
that Christ intended to destroy the truth—a pur- 
pose which he frustrated by the betrayal. 

The account given by Irenæus is unduly curt and 
the text not quite secure, but it is not difficult to 
form a general estimate of the sect from it, especi- 
ally with the assistance of our other sources. Like 
other Gnostics, the Cainites drew a distinction 
between the Creator and the Supreme God. Pre- 
sumably they identified the Creator with the God 
of the Jews. They viewed Him and those whom 
He favoured with undisguised hostility ; redemp- 
tion had for its end the dissolution of His sc A 
They claimed kinship with those to whom He 
showed antagonism in His book, the Old Testa- 
ment, and shared themselves in the same hostility. 
Nevertheless He was the weaker power, who could 
do them no permanent harm, for Sophia, the 
Heavenly Wisdom, drew back to herself those 
elements in their nature which they had derived 
from her. Presumably, then, they thought of a 
division of mankind into two classes—the spiritual 
and the material, the latter belonging to the realm 
of the Creator and deriving their being from Him, 
but doomed to dissolution, while the former class 
contained the spiritual men, imprisoned, it is true, 
in bodies of flesh, but yet deriving their essential 
being from the highest Power, opposed by the 
Creator and His minions, but winning the victory 
over them as Cain did over Abel. Unfortunately 
we cannot be sure what view they took of redemp- 
tion. There is no doubt that they applauded the 
action of Judas in the betrayal, but our authorities 
differ as to the motive which prompted him. The 
view that Judas through his more perfect yrdocs 
penetrated the wish of Jesus more successfully 
than the others, and uccomplished it by bringin 
Him to the Cross through which He effected 
redemption, is intrinsically the more probable. 

So far as the moral character and conduct of the 
Cainites is concerned, there is no doubt that 
Irenæus intended to represent them as shrinking 
from no vileness, but rather as deliberately practis- 
ing it. Carpocrates, we are told, defended this 
practice by a theory of transmigration. It was 
necessary to pass through all experiences, and hence 
the soul had to pass from y to body till the 
whole range of experience had been traversed. If, 
however, this could all be crowded into a single 
lifetime, then the transmigration became unneces- 
sary. We have no ground to suppose that the 
Cuinites held such a view, but they seem to have 
professed the belief that this fullness of experience 
was essential to salvation. We have no substantial 
justification for doubting the truth of Irenæus 
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account, though accusations of immorality urged 
against heretics should always be received with 
caution. G. R. 8. Mead (Fr nts of a Faith 
Forgotten, 1900, p. 229) thinks that originally they 
were ascetics, while N. Lardner (History of Heretics, 
bk. ii. ch. xiv. [= Works, 1829, viii. 560]) questions 
whether a sect guilty of such enormities ever ex- 
i ‘But there is no valid reason to deny the 
generally accepted view that the Gnostic attitude 
to matter did lead to quite opposite results. To 
some it would seem a duty to crush the flesh be- 
neath the spirit by the severest austerity, but the 
premiss might lead to a libertine as well as to an 
ascetic conclusion: if the spirit alone was import- 
ant, the flesh but contemptible and perishable, 
what happened to the latter might seem a matter 
of complete indifference, inasmuch as its degrada- 
tion could not stain the white purity of the spirit. 
The principle that the jewel is undimmed though 
its casket lie in the mire, or that the Gnostic may 
do what he will for he is saved b probably 
found quite faithful expression in the attitude of 
such Gnostics as Carpocrates and the Cainites. 

It is held by several scholars that some of the 
Ophite sects date back into the pre-Christian era, 
and, if this view is correct, Pfleiderer (Das Urchris- 
tentum?, Berlin, 1902, vol. ii. pp. 52-54, 82, 97 f. = 
Primitive Christianity, London, 1910, vol. iii. pp. 
72-74, 114, 136 f.) may be right in thinking that 
the Cainites whom we know from Irenæus were 
the successors of the people who were attacked by 
Philo in his de Posteritate Caini. Whether the 
reference in Jude! is to the Cainites must be 
regarded as very doubtful (see JUDE). 


LITERATURR.—In addition to the Literature named in the 
article, the following may be consulted : H. L. M Gnostic 
Heresies, London, 1876; A. Hilgenfeld, Die K eschichte 
pzig, 1884; 
Litteratur, i. (Leipzig, 1893] p. 163 f., ii 


des Urchristenthums, Lei 

der altchristlichen Li 

1897) p. 5638 fl. The subject receives some ssion in 
hurch Histories and Histories of Doctrine. Of articles in 

Dictionaries special mention may be made of that in DCB by 

G. Salmon. ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 


CALF.—‘ Calf’ (Ac 7“, He 9> !9, Rev 47) should 
be rendered ‘ox’ or ‘steer.’ 1. The expiatory 
virtue of sacrifices of blood formed part of the 
Semitic belief from earliest times. In Lv 17" the 
reason given is that the life or soul of the animal 
is in the blood (cf. Gn 9*, Dt 12), which gives 

iacular efficacy to the sacrifice (see art. ‘ ce’ 
in the Bible Dictionaries). 2. The second of the 
four living creatures in the Apocalypse had the 
likeness of an ox, presumably as the symbol of 
strength. It was certainly for this reason that 
the bull was chosen as the symbol of Jahweh b 
Aaron (Ac 7“) and Jeroboam (B. Duhm, Theol. 
der Propheten, Bonn, 1875, p. 47; A. Dillmann, 
Exodus, Berlin, 1880, p. 337; J. Robertson, Early 
Religion of Israel, Edinburgh, 1892, Pp. 215-220 ; 
similarly Kuenen and Vatke). The four living 
creatures remind us of certain of the signs of the 
zodiac (bull, angel, lion, eagle), and possibly they 
have some connexion with that source (so Moffatt 
and Gunkel). Irenæus (III. xi. 8) associates the 
living creatures with the four evangelists, and 
holds that the ‘calf,’ signifying the priestly and 
sacrificial character of Jesus, is the symbol of St. 
Luke. These traditions continued after his time, 
but there was considerable variety in the applica- 
tion of the symbols (see Zahn, Forschungen, rlan- 
gen, 1881-1903, ii. 257 fl.; Swete, Gospel according 
to St. Mark?, London, 1902, p. xxxvi fl.). 

F. W. WORSLEY. 

CALIGULA.—Caligula (‘little boots’) was a pet 
name given by the soldiers in his father’s army to 
the boy who was afterwards known officially as 
Gaius Cresar Germanicus. In a similar way the 
name ‘ Caracalla’ or Caracallus was applied popu- 
larly to Imperator Cæsar Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
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nus (A.D. 198-217), and ‘ Elagabalus’ to Imperator 
Cæsar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus (A.D. 
218-222). These sobriquets had no official currency, 
but were useful as brief ways of referring to the 
names of Emperors, whose ancestors by nature or 
adoption had names so like their own, that con- 
fusion was certain to occur in conversation or writ- 
ing about them. Caligula, who was named at 
birth Gaius Iulius Cæsar, was the third son of the 
distinguished general Germanicus, and Agrippina 
(the elder). As Germanicus was a son of us, 
the adopted son of Augustus, and as Agrippina was 
a daughter of (Agrippa and) Iulia, the daughter of 
Augustus, Caligula was thus both by nature and 
by adoption a great-grandson of the Emperor 
Augustus. He is commonly said to have been born 
in the camp of his father (Tac. Ann. i. 41); but 
Suetonius (Gaius, 8) points out that the boy was 
born before his father left for his province. The 
date of his birth was 31 Aug., A.D. 12. From a ve 
early time he displayed signs of the insanity whic 
was to break out in the most signal manner when 
he attained to manhood. His mania took three 
forms—inordinate lust, inordinate vanity, and a 
homicidal tendency. No doubt, as in the case of 
other Emperors, we must allow for the influence of 
evil-minded gossip on our historical records, but 
there remains ample evidence to justify this state- 
ment. He was proclaimed Emperor on the death 
of his grand-uncle Tiberius on 18 March, A.D. 37. 
He was offered the honorary title of ponr patrie 
in the early days of 38, and died on 24 Jan. 41 at 
the hands of an assassin, C. Cassius Chærea, in one 
of the vaults of the palace on the Palatine Hill. 
He was thrice married, first to Iunia Claudilla, 
daughter of a patrician, M. Silanus.* She died in 
childbirth, and he afterwards married Lollia Paul- 
ina, daughter of M. Lollius, whom he had robbed 
from her husband Memmius. He soon afterwards 
divorced her. His third wife was Milonia Cesonia. 
Cali left no descendants. 

Caligula’s reign was as uneventful as it was short. 
The machine of government had been left in such 
perfect condition by A tus and Tiberius that 
the recklessness of a Caligula could not in such a 
short time do serious harm. But one thing he 
could and did do : he wasted the savings of his prede- 
cessors. He succeeded to the Empire because he 
was the personal heir of Tiberius, not because he 
had been in any sense his er in the Empire. 
It was the theory of the principate that it came to 
an end on the death of each Emperor, and that 

wer returned to the Senate and people as in the 

ays of the Republic; but in practice it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to pass over the Emperor's 
heir, and Gaius was thus proclaimed Emperor. His 
reign began with a relaxation of many of the restric- 
tions of Tiberius’ rule, but his only aim throughout 
was the pursuit of excitement and pleasure. There 
is no need to detail the countless variety of his in- 
sane actions. Towards the end of his principate 
he revived the reign of terror, which was such a 
feature of Tiberius’ time. 

Certain changes were made in the Eastern pro- 
vinces in the reign of Gaius. The territory of 
Antiochus of Commagene, which had been made a 
province by Tiberius, was restored to his son: it 
ran 1 northern side of the province of 
Cilicia. Herod Agrippa received the tetrarchy of 
his uncle Philip, along with Abilene. Later he 
obtained also Samaria, after Herod Antipas and 
his wife Herodias had been expelled by the Emperor 
at his instance. Thrace was also restored to a 
member of the old dynasty which had ruled it. To 
his kinsmen Polemo and Cotys, Gaius gave Pontus 


* So Suet. Gatus, 12; but Bury, on what authority the present 
writer does not know, names lla, wife of Cn. Piso, as his 
first wife (4 History of the Roman Empire, p. 221). 
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Polemoniacus and Lesser Armenia respectively. 
The Arabian Sohemus was made ruler over the 
Itureans. Ptolemæus, King of Mauritania, was 
executed, and steps were taken to convert his king- 
dom into two provinces. The most useful thing 
Gaius did in the way of provincial government was 
to put the legion which was in the province of Africa 
under the command of an Imperial legatus. Hither- 
to Africa had been the o * senatorial poe 
with Roman troops in it. This legatus had also 
civil functions in the Numidian of Africa. 
One aspect of Caligula’s 5 had a serious 
effect on the Jews, and thus drew forth two of the 
most interesting historical tractates of the Roman 
Empire, Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium and contra 
Flaccum. The Emperor claimed to be . 
as a god. This claim was naturally rejected by 
the Jews of Judæa and of Alexandria. The gover- 
nor of Egypt, with ill-timed zeal, required them to 
set up statues of Gaius in their synagogues. The 
riots which resulted caused many deaths. In the 
ear A.D. 40 the Jews of Alexandria sent an em- 
to the Emperor to get the governor’s decree 
rescinded. This embassy was unsuccessful, and 
but for the speedy death of the Emperor the con- 
sequences of the proposed sacrilege would have 
been most serious. 


Lirgrnarurs.—The ancient authorities are Suetonius, Gaius: 
assius; 
acitus (Annals, bk. vii. ff.) are 
lost. Modern books are J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman 
214 ff. Duru i 


t 
tra Sec Gesch. der röm. , Gotha, 1888, 
i ; A. von Domaszewski, Geach. der rim. 9 
Leipzig, 1000, il. 1-20. . SOUTER. 

CALL, CALLED, CALLING. — These terms in 
the NT are for the most part the rendering of 
xai in its various parts and derivatives (xexAnuévor, 
xRrol, xAjous), or in one or other of its various com- 
pounds, . its 5 are invitation 
(xadeiv, -etoGac [Mt 9% 22%, 1 Co 107, Rev 19%], 
wpooxadeicbar [Ac 2); designation (xaneiy, -etoPac 
(Mt 12 6°, Ac 14, He 24 1135), éwixadeiv, ech 
(Mt 10%, Lk 22°, Ac 12, He 110); invocation 
(éwexareiobar [Ac 2 7, 1 Co 13, 2 Co 1%, 1 PI); 
summons (ueraxadeiv, . eco dai [Ac 74 10. 

In the OT a call of God to His servants and 
His people is part of His gracious dealing with 
mankind. It was in response to a Divine call 
that Abraham (Gn 121), Moses (Ex 3%), Bezaleel 
(Ex 312), David (Ps 78”), Isaiah (Is 68. ), Jere- 
miah (Jer 1“ 5), Ezekiel (Ezk 2*) and other eminent 
servants of God entered into covenant with Him 
and fulfilled the tasks committed to them. Not 
only was Israel thus called as the people of God, 
but complaint is again and again made by the 
Prophets that they refused to hearken and TOPP 
their ears that they should not hear (Is 6°, 
731133), The Tropi ia moreover, had visions of the 
day when the Gentiles should be called into the 
covenant and service of Jahweh (Is 554 5), Of this 
OT meaning examples in the NT are our Lord's 
call of His qora (Mt 474), the Spirit’s call of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 135), the call of the High 
Priest of the old dispensation (He 5‘), where a 
Divine call to special service is given and accepted. 

In the Epistles, and particularly in St. Paul, 
there is found the more definite meaning of the 
word as the call of God to the blessings of salva- 
tion. It is here intimately associated with the 
eternal purpose of God in human redemption. 
This is an advance upon what we find in the 
Gospels. In the Gospels ‘ the called’ (ol xAnrol) are 
distinguished from ‘the chosen’ (ol éxAexrol), the 
former being those to whom the invitation to the 
gospel feast is addressed, and the latter the more 
select company who had heard and accepted it 
(Mt 22). In the Epistles the called’ are ‘the 
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chosen’ (Ro 9%, 2 Th 2 14, 1 P 2°, where yévos 
éxX\exréy are those whom God ‘called out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light’). The xdyrol are 
the manifestation of the éxAexrol ; of a KAfjows which 
does not include the er the Scripture knows 
nothing’ (R. Seeberg, in PRE, art. Berufung’). 
With St. Paul and also with St. Peter, it is more 
than an invitation, it is an invitation responded 
to and accepted, and it is so because ‘the called’ 
are already the chosen’ (2 Th 24 , Ro 8%), 

‘The called’ (ol xAyrol) to whom St. Paul ad- 
dresses the Epistle to the Romans, are ‘ called to 
be Jesus Christ’s’ (Ro 1°) and they are ‘ called to be 
saints’ (Ro 17), the meaning ot the word bein 
identical with our ‘converted.’ They are ‘call 
according to his purpose’ (Ro 8 's electing 
pre m all eternity: for whom he foreknew, 

e foreordained to be conformed to the image 
of his Son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren: and whom he foreordained, them 
he also called: and whom he called, them he also 
justified: and whom he justified, them he also 

lorified.’ ‘The called’ in the thought of St. 

aul are ‘the elect’ from all eternity, and their 
‘calling’ through the gospel and the means of 
grace is the realization in time of God’s pu 
with them from eternity: ‘that he might make 
known the riches of his glory upon vessels of 
mercy which he afore pre unto glory, even 
us whom he also called not from the Jews only 
but also from the Gentiles’ (Ro 9%). This thought 
of St. Paul’s is also St. John’s. We find it in the 
Revelation, where St. John pronounces the victori- 
ous followers of the Lamb ‘called and chosen and 
faithful’ (Rev 17", uro xal éxdexrol kal )- 
aoa gare entirely in keeping with St. John’s 
record of the words of Christ: ‘all that which the 
Father giveth me shall come unto me’ (Jn 67 75 
and His promise concerning the sheep to whom He 
gives eternal life and whom no man shall pluck 
out of His Father’s hand (Jn 10%). ‘The ing’ 
(h NM is ‘not of works’ but of the sovereign 
grace of God (Ko gu), who saved us and called us 
with a high calling (dyig RH t), not according to 
our works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace, which was given in Christ Jaik before 
times eternal’ (2 Ti 12). The call which thus 
comes from God is in Christ’ (1 P 50) and 
‘through the N (2 Th 21, to the fellowship 
of his Son (1 Co 1°), to ‘ freedom’ (Gal 58), not for 
uncleanness but in sanctification’ (1 Th 47), to 
‘eternal life’ (1 Ti 6%), to holiness ‘like as he 
which hath called you is holy’ (1 P 15). It is, 
therefore, well designated ‘the high calling of God 
(4 drw Años To Oeo?) in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 3"), ‘a 
heavenly calling’ (xx Bh érovpávıos, He 3'); and 
those who are partakers of it are exhorted to make 
their calling and election sure (2 P 1°), For the 
gual, though predestined and prepared aforetime 
(Ro 8*+ 9%), is not attained without labour and 
conflict ; as St. Paul exhorts Timothy : ‘ Fight the 
good fight of faith, lay hold on the life eternal, 
whereunto thou wast called, and didst witness the 
good confession in the sight of many witnesses’ 


(1 Ti 6%). That ‘the calling’ is to more than a 
Christian profession is clear from the experiences 
which St. Paul associates with it; for, if he is ‘a 


called apostle’ (Ro 1), the particulars of his call, 
which was his conversion, are given when he tells 
how it pleased God to separate him from his 
mother’s womb and to call him by His grace and 
to reveal His Son in him (Gal 1%), ‘The calling á 
carries with it a great PE were called in 
one hope of your calling’ (Eph 4$)—for they that 
experience it do not only in this life partake of 
justification, adoption, and sanctitication, but know 
that when Christ who is their life shall appear 
they also shall appear with Him in glory (1 Th 23). 


CAPPADOCIA 


For this ‘the called’ are i (rernpnuévas KAyrois, 
Jude’); and, many though the adversaries and 
difficulties be, ‘faithful is he that called you, who 
will also do it’ (1 Th 5%). 

The call which St. Paul and the apostolic writers 
generally have in view exercises upon those who 
are the subjects of it a grace and a power which 
are of the Holy Spirit, who, in the words of the 
Westminster Divines, ‘convincing us of our sin 
and misery, enlightening our minds in the know- 
ledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, doth per- 
suade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered to us in the Gospel’ (Shorter 
Catechism, 31). 


LrrgraTurs.—Sanday-Headlam, Romans (ICC, 1902), 12f., 
215 f.; R. Seeberg, P ii. (1897) art. Berufung; ae tode, 


Systematic T'h ii. 639-782 ; ‘Call’ DB; 
“Call, Calling’ in BOG. e T. NICOL. 
CALLIMACHUS.—See QUOTATIONS. 


CANAAN (AV Chanaan, Ac 7" and 131%).—In 
the NT Palestine is referred to as ‘the Land’ or 
‘the Land of Israel (Mt 2”). The old designation 
‘Canaan’ is used by St. Stephen, in making refer- 
ence to the famine which sent Jacob’s sons into 
Egypt; and by St. Paul at Antioch when referring 
to the destroying of the Canaanites and the giving 
of the Land of Promise to Israel. 

J. W. DUNCAN. 

CANDACE.—Candace (Kasòôden) is mentioned in 
Ac 87 as ‘queen of the Ethiopians,’ i. e. of Meroé 
(see ETHIOPIA and ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH). It appears 
from various ancient authorities that this was a 
name always borne by the queen-mother of the 
Ethiopians, and that in many cases she reigned 
still as dowager: e.g. we read Karôdæyr Aldlowes 
rd Thy rot Baciéws unrépa kaħoĉow (J. A. Cramer, 
Catena in Acta Apostolorum, 1844, p. 143), an ex- 
tract from an ga hee author who proceeds to 
quote Bion (of Soli) thus: Alelores rovs Bacrhéwy 
warépas ok éxdalvyovow, AX ws vras vlods lou 
rapadid dau éxdorou d¢ Th» pnrépa Kadoiiot Kavddxnp ; 
cf. Athen. xiii. 566 and Pliny, HN vi. 29. The 
name in its Egyptian form is said to occur on the 
monuments, and a queen so named tried conclusions 
with the Romans during the reign of Augustus 
24-21 B.C. and obtained some measure of success. 
The expression in Ac 8” that the evvodxos durdorys, 
whom Philip baptized, ‘ was over all her treasure’ 
suggests that this monarch was powerful and 
wealthy. C. L. FELTOE. 


CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.—See Lamp, LAMP- 
STAND. 


CANKER.—See GANGRENE. 


CAPPADOCIA (Karwadoxia). — Cappadocia was 
an elevated table-land, with ill-defined and varying 
boundaries, in the east centre of Asia Minor. It 
was drained chiefly by the Halys and its tributaries, 
and intersected by great mountains, the highest of 
which, Argeus, is 13,000 feet above the sea. 
‘Persons who ascend it (but they are not many) 
say that both the Euxine and the Sea of Issus may 
be seen from it in clear weather’ (Strabo, XII. ii. 
7). Cappadocia was traversed by the great road 
of commerce from Ephesus to the Euphrates, by the 
pilgrims’ route from Constantinople to Jerusalem, 
and by roads from the Cilician Gates to the cities 
of the Euxine. It was an excellent country for 
corn and pasturage, and it had some important 
centres of commerce. Jews had found their wa 
into the country before the Maccabsan period, 
and in 139 B.c. the Roman Senate sent a letter to 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, directing him ‘not 
to seek their hurt (1 Mac 15), Philo (Leg. ad 
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Gaium, 36) also refers to Jews in Cappadocia. On 
the death of King Archelaus in A.D. 17, the country 
was formed into a Roman province (Tacitus, Ann. 
ii. 42). It was administered by a procurator until 
the time of Vespasian, who joined it to Armenia 
and placed it under a legatus. 

Jews of Cappadocia were sojourning in Jerusalem 
at the time of the first Christian Pentecost (Ac 2°). 
The elect of the Dispersion in the province of 
Cappadocia are addressed in 1 PII. Pagan Cappa- 
docia was devoted chiefly to the cult of Ma, and 
the strength of its anti-Christian forces is indicated 
in Strabo’s description of two leading cities, Comana 
and Morimene. 


The priest of Comana ‘presides over the temple, and has 
authority over the hierodouli belonging to it, who, at the time 
I was there, exceeded in number A rata: e men 

„the 


and women. A traot of land oins the temp 


in eral 
scended from the same family as che kings’ (znr. 11. 8). 
Morimene, among the Venasii, is a temple of Jupiter, with 
hierodoull. It has a 


Yet Christianity made rapid progress in Cappa- 
docia, and its triumph in Cæsarea, the capital, so 
offended Julian the postate that he deprived the 
city of its freedom. me of the other cities of 
Cappadocia—Nyssa, Nazianzus, Tyana, Samosata 
—are celebrated in Church history. 


Lrrararorns.—W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, London, 1893, p. 445 fl. Th. Mommsen, Provinces 
the Rom. Empire?, Eng. tr., do. 1909, i. 323 f., 332 f., ii. 19, 41, 68; 
E. Chantre, Mission en verre 1896 ; G. in 
DGRG, i. 606 fl.; art. ‘Cappadocia’ in HDB and E Bi. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

CAPTAIN OF THE TEMPLE (Ac 41 54 , ô 
orparyyds rob lepob).— This is St. Luke’s name for 
the commander of the Levitical guard who kept 
order in the Temple precincts and ed the 
house. He was not a civil officer, but a priest; 
and his duty, besides keeping the , Was to 
make his rounds by night, visit all the gates, and 
see that the sentries were awake. The office ap- 
pears in Neh 11, Jer 20}, etc. In 2 Mac 3‘ he is 
called xpoordrns roð lepob, and is said to be of the 
tribe of Benjamin. If the reading is correct, this 
would be an irregularity. In the time of Claudius 
Cæsar, one Ananus, the commander of the Temple, 
was sent in bonds to Roine to answer for his actions 
in a Jewish-Samaritan tumult (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2). 
For the name cf. also BJ V1. v. 3. 

In the NT period, some of the high priests were 
blamed for nepotism, because, among other things, 
they made their sons ‘captains of the Temple.’ 

In Ac 4! the captain intervened on the ground 
that the peace of the Temple was likely to be 
broken by the preaching of the apostles, who were 
regarded as unauthorized speakers, and as such 
were under the ban of Jer : ‘that there might 
be an overseer in the house of the Lord for every 
man who is insane and prophesies, and that thou 
mightest put him in the stocks and in the block.’ 

Ac 5* * the captain of the Temple re-arrested 
Peter and John, who had escaped from prison the 
provon: night. But 1 8 he was uncertain of 

is ition, and recognized that popular opinion 
was on the side of the apostles. It was the policy 
of the Sadducees to avoid disturbance, and to give 
no excuse for the intervention of the Roman power. 
Therefore the arrest was effected courteously, 
‘without violence, for they feared the people lest 
they should be stoned.’ W. M. GRAXT. 


CAPTIYITY.—See BONDAGE. 


CARE, CAREFUL.—The English word ‘care’ is 
used in two senses : (a) attention to something or 


of | out the love of God! (2 Ti 4%, He 136, etc.). 


someone, not necessarily painful (Lat. cura); and 
(6) anxiety, painful attention. This sense was due 
to the A.S. czru, sorrow, becoming confounded 
with the Latin cura, ‘attention’ (see HDB, art. 
Care). This confusion was not unnatural, since 
excessive attention, or conflicting attention (cf. 
pépuva ‘drawing in different directions,’ or Eng. 
‘ distraction’), readily becomes painful. The sense 
of distress is not conveyed by the adjectival and 
adverbial forms—careful and carefully, careless 
and carelessly. 

() Instances of commendable human care are 
to be found in concern for personal righteousness 
(He 1218, Tit 3°); zeal (cxovd%) for correcting a 
wrong (2 Co 711); interest in the welfare of one’s 
fellows, 1 those who are of the household 
of faith (1 Co 12, 2 Co 7 816, Ph 2 41°); anxiet 
for the churches (2 Co 118). (b) Care is condemn 
when it has an unworthy object, e. g. forethought 
(xpévoca) for the flesh to fulfil its lusts (Ro 131$); 
the worship of mammon (1 Ti 6% 1, He 135); or 
when it is purely selfish (Ph 2). (c) Care which 
distracts from the love and service of God becomes 
anevil. Marriage was regarded as legitimate and 
honourable in the early Church, but St. Paul saw in 
the cares of married life a menace to spiritual zeal 
and labour (1 Co 72). A lawful temporal care was 
recognized. He who made no provision (xpovoe?) 
for those dependent upon him, and es ecially for 
his own family, had denied the faith and was worse 
than an unbeliever (1 Ti 5°; cf. 2 Th 3˙18, Ro 1211). 
But how readily the cares of the world SRE 
( 
Human care has its remedy in the spirit which 
puts first of all the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. The secret of St. Paul’s indifference 
to human loss (Ph 37), and his contentment in 
whatsoever condition of life he 1 to be (48), 
rd in the fact that the ordinary human interests 
of life had become utterly subordinate to the 
interests of God (cf. 1 Co 7%, Were you a slave 
when God called you? Let not that weigh on 
your mind’). (e) Again, ‘the strain of toil, the 
fret of care’ is relieved in the thought of God’s 
providence (Ph 4°, ‘in nothing be anxious’; 1 P 5’, 
‘casting all your anxiety upon God, because he 
careth for you’; cf. He 13°). Providence does not 
guarantee freedom from human pain, sorrow and 
persecution (2 Co 4% 11%, etc.), but embraces 
these and all things, in a wide scheme of goodness 
(Ro 8% * cf. Mt 10%, God cares for the 
sparrows that fallto the ground). Care is relieved 
for the Christian, not so much by the hope of a 
change of human circumstances, as by his chanced 
estimate of human values. Temporal things ‘shall 
vanish all—the city of God remaineth (2 Co 41%), 
See also art. COMFORT. 


. BULCOCK. 

CARNAL.—In two cases (Ro 8’, He 9°) the 
adi. ‘carnal,’ and in one (Ro 8°) the adv. ‘car- 
nally,’ are used in AV to render the pen. of odpt 
‘flesh’; in RO 8*7 RV substitutes of the flesh. 
The ‘carnal mind’ or ‘mind of the flesh’ (Ro 
86-7) denotes, according to St. Paul's frequent 
usage, human nature as fallen, sinfully condi- 
tioned, and hostile to the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; ‘carnal ordinances’ (He 9°) are material 
ordinances as contrasted with those that are 
spiritual. 

On the other occasions when ‘carnal’ is found 
in the Epistles it represents the adjectives odpxcvos 
and capxixés, which, according to their strict mean- 
ings, correspond respectively to the Lat. carneus 
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and carnalis, and the ang ‘fleshy’ and ‘fleshly.’ 
Belonging to the general class of proparoxytone 
adjectives in -ros which are used to denote the 
material of which a thing is made (cf. góNwos, 
wooden, Al@wos, made of stone, etc.), eápkwwos 
properly describes that which is composed of 

esh. It is tho more literal and grossor term, 
while capxixés has an abstract and ethical applica- 
tion as denoting the ‘fleshly’ or what pertains to 
the flesh. 

With regard to the use of the two words in the 
Pauline Epp., a difficulty arises owing to the way 
in which they are interchanged in different MSS. 
In the view of some scholars, odpxivos, which was 
much the more familiar word of the two, has been 
substituted in some cases for capxexés, an adjective 
almost wholly unknown outside of biblical Greek 
(Winer, Gram. of NT Gr., tr. Moulton, ed. 1882, 
p. 122). Others, conversely, are of opinion that 
capxixés as the more abstract term may have taken 
the place of the grosser odpxivos, which might seem 
to a copyist less appropriate to the Apostle's 
meaning (Cremer, „. v.). There are cases, 
however (e.g. Ro 7%), where according to the best 
readings cdpxivos stands when capxxés might have 
been peed According to some commentators 
(Tholuck, Alford), St. Paul used the two adjectives 
indiscriminately. Meyer, on the other hand, who 
lays stress on the difference of meaning between 
the two words, thinks that the Apostle sometimes 
of set purpose employed odpxvos as the stronger 
expression in order to indicate more emphaticall 
the presence of the unspiritual element. He calls 
the Corinthians cdp (1 Co 31) because the flesh 
appeared to constitute their very nature ; he says 
of himself in Ro 7!$ ‘I am carnal’ (cdpxwos), to 
show by this vivid expression the preponderance 
in his own case of that unspiritual nature which 
serves as the instrument of sin. 

The use of cdpxvos in such cases, however, is not 
to be taken as lending any support to the view 
that St. Paul recognized in the body the source 
and principle of sin. The language he uses in 
Gal * Co 3° suggests rather that his contrast 
of ‘carnal’ and ‘spiritual’ (Ro 80.) is equivalent 
to the contrast he elsewhere makes of ‘natural’ 
and ‘spiritual’ (1 Co 2'%-). The ‘carnal mind’ or 
‘mind of the flesh’ is the mind which is not sub- 
ject to the law of God (Ro 87) because it has not 
received the Spirit of God (1 Co 2˙½ 4), See, 
further, FLESH, Bopy. 


Lırzra TURE. —H. Cremer, Lez. of NT Greek’, Edinburgh, 
1880, and R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT®, London, 1876, 
8.00. capxixcs, odpxivos; Comm. of Alford and Meyer on 
pense referred to; J. Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of Man, new ed., 
inburgh, 1895, ch. vi. ; Sanday-Headlam, Romans (ICC, 
1902), pp. 181, 412; H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 
1909, pp. 190, 214. J. C. LAMBERT. 


CARPUS (Kdpros)—Carpus was an inhabitant 
of Troas in whose house St. Paul probably lodged 
on his last journey to Rome. St. Paul writes 
from his prison to Timothy, and asks him to brin 
the cloak, books, and parchments which he h 
left at Troas with Carpus (2 Ti 4!3). Possibly the 
Apostle was arrested in Troas and compelled to 
leave these articles behind. Nothing further is 
known with any certainty regarding Carpus. 
The name is Greek, but his nationality is un- 
known. He is 5 by later tradition to have 
been one of the Seventy, and the Greek Church 
honours his memory on May 26, the Roman and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. Both Hippolytus 
and Dorotheus include his name in their lists of 
the Seventy, and report that he became bishop of 
Berythus or Berœa in Thrace (Acta Sanctorum, 
May 26, Oct. 13; Menologion, sae teat N. Nilles, 
Kalendarium Manuale, Innsbrack, 1896, i. 165, 
461). W. F. Boyp. 


CASTAWAY.—This word has disappeared from 
the RV (1 Co 97), and its place has been taken by 
‘rejected’ (ddéxiuzos), The word is the negation 
of déxiuos, ‘acceptable,’ ‘accepted after trial,’ and 
means ‘unacceptable,’ ‘ rejected after trial,’ as in 
the LXX Is 1* there is found your silver is re- 
jected’ (Tò dpyúpio» spdr ddéxiuorv). St. Paul, how- 
ever, somewhat extends the metaphor, for the 
context shows that the ancient games, or, as he 
is writing to Corinthians, the Isthmian games, 
are in his mind. He contemplates the possibility 
of rejection, after having been successful in the 
contest, for not having contended in accordance 
with the rules. It would be distressing in the 
extreme after all his exacting training and his 
arduous struggle to be found by the umpire dis- 
qualified for neglect of the conditions. To have 
preached to others, and yet, through lack of Chris- 
tian watchfulness, to have allowed the flesh to 
re-assert the mastery and so to become a castaway, 
to be rejected in the final scrutiny, is a possibility 
which urges the Apostle himself to more arduous 
exertions and lends earnestness to his ap to 
the Corinthians. For an apposite parallel see 2 
Clement, vii. See also art. ASSURANCE. 

T. NICOL. 

CASTLE.—The word rapengo , translated 
‘castle’ six times in Acts, meant in the Mace- 
donian dialect an encampment, and in the LXX it 
is used for the camp of the Israelites in the desert 
(Ex 29", etc.). Inthe vivid narrative of St. Paul's 
arrest in Jerusalem (Ac 21. 22) it probably denotes 
the barracks of the Roman soldiers who were 
stationed at the castle of Antonia, though the RV 
as well as the AV identifies it with the castle itself. 

The history of this fort goes back to the time 
of Nehemiah, who speaks of procuring ‘ timber to 
make beams for the castle (the Birah) which ap- 
pertains to the house’ (2°; cf. 73). Probably on 
the same site John Hyrcanus, high priest from 135 
to 105 B.C., built the Hasmonœan castle, which 
Josephus calls Baris’ (Ant. Xv. xi. 4; BJ I. xxi. 1). 
‘When Herod became king, he rebuilt that castle, 
which was very conveniently situated, in a magnifi- 
cent manner, and because he was a friend of An- 
tonius, he called it by the name of Antonia’ (Ant. 
XVIII, iv. 3). Situated at the corner of the north 
and west cloisters of the Temple, it commanded, 
especially from its lofty S.E. tower, a view of the 
whole sacred precincts, while two staircases (dsa - 
gab uõt, Ac 21, xaraBdous, Jos. BJ v. v. 8) led down 
from it to the cloisters; and inthe Roman period 
the soldiers of the cohort (oreipa), which was always 
stationed in the city, ‘went several ways among 
the cloisters, with their arms, on the Jewish festi- 
vals, in order to keep watch over the people’ (Jos. 
loc. cit.). 

The narrator of St. Paul’s arrest was evidently 
well acquainted with this locality, and he graphi- 
cally reproduces the details of the scene. News of 
a Temple riot—no uncommon occurrence—came up 
(dye gn dows) to the commander of the cohort 
(x lapxos, military tribune’ RVm), who at once 
took soldiers and ran down (xarédpayer) to the fana- 
tical crowd, probably just in time to prevent blood- 
shed (Ac 21%- 3), As St. Paul was about to be 
conducted up one of the staircases leading to the 
barracks, he was swept off his feet by the rising 
human tide, and had literally to be carried out of 
danger by the soldiers; but, recovering himself on 
the upper steps, he asked and obtained permission 
to address the baffled and still raging crowd, who 
turned a sea of angry faces upon him from below. 
His beckoning hand and his Aramaic apoen 
secured a temporary silence, which enabled him 
to tell his vast audience the story of his conversion, 
but he could not get beyond the fatal word ‘Gen- 
tiles (223), and, leaving behind him a yelling mob, 
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he was marched into the barracks. Fort Antonia 
was for some days his place of confinement. Hither 
came his nephew with a message which saved him 
from falling into the hands of fanatical conspirators 
(2316), and here Christ Himself seemed to stand by 
him with words of goo cheer (v.44), From the 
castle he was taken by night to Antipatris, and 
thence to Cæsarea (231. 


Lrrgraturs.—T. Lewin, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1876, 
fi. 135 fl.; Conybeare-Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
1856, ii. 311 fl.; H.A. A. Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, 1896, 
p. 15; artt. ‘ Castle’ and Jerusalem in E Bi, ‘ Castle’ in H DB. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
CASTOR.—See DIOSCURI. 


CATECHUMEN.—See BAPTISM. 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES.—The title ‘Catholic | Soh: 


Epistles,’ as applied to a group of seven Epistles in 
the NT, viz. those of James, Peter (two), John 
(three), and Jude, is first met with in Eusebius (HE 
II. xxiii. 25 [bis] and VI. xiv. I), and, somewhat later, 
in Cyril of Jerusalem (Catecheseis, iv. 36) and the 
original Euthalius (ed. Z i, 1698, i. 405, 
409). We can thus trace the title in the above 
sense as far back as c. A.D. 310, and even then it 
comes before us as a long-established and familiar 
designation, the origin of which we may therefore 
assign tothe 3rdcentury. As regards its usage by 
Eusebius, the context of the first passage cited 
(u. xxiii, 25) shows us that it cannot bear the 
meaning of ‘canonical’ or ‘apostolic,’ since he 
there employs it simply in the sense of Epistles not 
addressed to a definite and relatively narrow circle 
of readers. With this e we may compare his 
Spp- roion of the term ‘catholic’ to the Epistles of 
ionysius of Corinth in HE Iv. xxiii. 1, where he 
presumably makes use of an 1 current desig- 
nation of that group of seven () Epistles, which, 
though directed to particular communities, might 
nevertheless, so far as their character and contents 
are concerned, have been addressed to any com- 
munity in Christendom. The title ‘Catholic Epistle,’ 
again, as applied to a particular letter, is used, c. 
260, by Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Eus. HE vii. 
xxv. 7, 10) of 1 John—in contradistinction to the 
other two Epistles of John, which are not addressed 
to the Church at large; the term is used more 
frequently by Origen of 1 John, Jude, and 1 Peter, 
as also, in a single instance, of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas (c. Cels. i. 63). The letter of the Apostolic 
Council in Jerusalem (Ac 157-3) is referred to as 
‘catholic’ by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. Iv. 
xv. 97) c. 205, and he applies the same attribute to 
Jude in his Hypotyposeis (T. Zahn, Forschungen 
gur Gesch. des NT Kanons, Lie iii. [1884] 83, Gesch. 
des NT Kanons, i. [1888] 319 f.). The anti-Mon- 
tanist Apollonius speaks (197) of a ‘Catholic Epistle’ 
which the Montanist Themiso had com in 
imitation of the Apostle (ap. Eus. HE v. xviii. 5) 
—probably St. John in his First Epistle. 

e may therefore assume that, by the end of the 
2nd century, the title ‘catholic’ was applied to 
certain Epistles which, as contrasted above all with 
the Epistles of Paul, were not explicitly addressed 
to particular churches, and that it was likewise 
used on similar grounds of 1 John as contrasted 
with 2 and 3 John. From this point, again, a 
further ped was taken, probably in the first half 
of the 3rd century, in applying the attribute 
‘catholic’ to all the non-Pauline Epistles in the 

collection, even although the term as hither- 
to used was not appropriate to 2 and 3 John. These, 
however, were by that time closely linked with 
1 John. The usage of the term as equivalent to 
€ general’ or ‘encyclical’ was still recognized by 
Leontius of Byzantium (de Sect is, ii. 4) and Gicume- 
nius (Com. in Ep. Cath. Jacobi). The change by 
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which the attribute ‘catholic’ came to signify the 
opposite of ‘non-apostolic’ or ‘ uncanonical’ took 
place in the West, and it was there also that this 
group of seven Epistles in the NT came to be known 

enerally as the Canonical Epistles (cf. Council of 

amasus of 382; see C. H. Turner, JTAS¢ i. [1899- 
1900] 554, and E. v. Dobschütz, Decret. Gelasianum, 
1912, p. 28; Pseudo-Didymus, in Can. [in the 
Latin version], and Cassiodorus, Instit. Div. 
Lit., 8). It would thus appear that these terms 
were resorted to as a mere makeshift, and that 
they are of very little service to us either as regards 
785 history of the canon or from the literary point 
of view. 


Lrranaronn.— Histories of the NT Canon, and Introductions 
to the NT, esp. H. A. Schott, Teagoge hist.-crit. in libros Nom 
Feederis, Jena, 1830, pp 571-6, and E. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen 

Neuen Testaments’, Brunswick, 1860, § 301 (Eng. tr., 
Edin h, 1884); B. T. Mayerhoff, ‘Uber die Bedeutung des 
Namens é¢moroAai rab in Hist.-krit. Binleitung in die 
petrinischen Schriften, Hamburg, 1835, PP. 81-42; A. Deiss- 
mann, Bibeletudien, Marburg, 1895, p. 248 f. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh. 


1901, P: 60 ff.); the relevant excursuses of Jan van Gilse and 
W. C. L. Ziegler (‘ Animadversiones in sensum nominis epist, 
eathol.') in J. 1, Com io exegetico-critica de avdevrig 
epist. petr., , 1807. H. JORDAN. 


CAUDA.—Cauda (Clauda in AV; Kaba in B 
supported by Gaudus in Pliny, HN Iv. xii. 61, and 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 14; Kabòa in N and most authori- 
ties, supported by KAafdos in Ptolemy, III. xvii. 11) 
was a small island 23 miles S. of Crete. From thie 
modern forms of the name—Gavdho in Greek, Gozzo 
in Italian—Ramsay argues that preference should 
be given to the ancient form which omits the letter 
1.“ Favoured by a soft south wind, the ship in 
which St. Paul was sailing for Italy had rounded 
Cape Lithinos (now Cape Matala), four or five miles 
west from Fair Havens, and was making in a 
W.N.W. direction across the Bay of Messara for 
Port Phenice (g. v.), which there was the prospect 
of reaching in a few hours, when she was suddenly 


struck by a ‘typhoon’ (dveyos ru ,h), or E.N. E. 
uall (see EURAQUILO), sweeping down from 
Mount Ida, and, not being able to face the gale 


(drro ,,), she had to run before it (éxcdévres 
sere) till she was fortunate enough to get 
under the lee of Cauda, where the comparatively 
smooth water enabled the crew to bring her to 
and pre her to weather the storm (Ac 27). 
‘The ship must have been Jaid to on the starboard 
tack under the lee of Cauda, for it was only on 
this tack that it was possible to avoid being driven 
on the African coast’ (Smith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul‘, London, 1880, p. 97 fl.). 


Lirrerators.—W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul, London, 1895, p. 
826 ff.; A. Breusing, Die Nautik der Arm, pronen; 1886, p. 
100 fl.; artt. ‘Cauda’ in HDB and Clauda in E Bi. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
CELIBACY.—See MARRIAGE. 


CENCHREZ.—Cenchresx (not ‘Cenchrea,’ as in 
AV; Keyxpeal [Tischendorf], Kevxpeatl [WH]; now 
the village of Kichries) was the eastern port of 
Corinth, 7 miles from the city, on the Saronic Gulf, 
opposite to Lecheum on the Corinthian Gulf. 
‘ Cenchreæ,’ says Strabo, serves for the trade with 
Asia, and Lechæum for that with Italy’ (VIII. vi. 
22). From the town of Schonus—4 miles north of 
Cenchree—where the isthmus is less than 5 miles 
wide, a tramway (dloAcos) was laid to the other 
side, upon which vessels of smaller tonnage were 
conveyed bodily from sea to sca, avoiding a cir- 
cuitous passage by the stormy headland of Malea. 
In A.D. 67, Nero, impressed by an idea which had 
previously commended itself to greater minds— 
notably to that of Julius Cesar—made an abortive 
attempt to cut a canal across the Isthmus, a piece 
of engineering which was not accomplished till 
the end of the 19th century (1881-1893). Between 
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Cenchrese and Schœnus was a famous sanctuary, 
in which stood ‘the temple of Isthmian Neptune, 
shaded above with a grove of pine-trees, where the 
Corinthians celebrated the Isthmian games (Strabo, 
loc. cit.). From the pines were cut those garlands 
for the brows of the victors in the stadium, which 
St. Paul contrasts with immortal crowns (1 Co 
9*-27), At Cenchreœ, St. Paul, on the eve of his 
sailing for Syria to attend the Passover, had his 
head shorn on account of a vow (Ac 1818). Puing 
his prolonged residence in Corinth, Cenchreæ h 
become the seat of a church, of which Phæœbe was 
a ĉıáxovos—if not a deaconess in the full technical 
meaning of later times, at any rate in a more de- 
finite sense than is implied by ‘servant’ (Ro 161). 
She was a rpoordocs—succourer, 5 
—of many wayfaring Christians who passed through 
that bustling seaport (162). It has generally been 
assumed that this Cenchrean lady, whom St. Paul 
so warmly commends, was the bearer of the Roman 
Epistle to its destination (Renan, St. Paul, 1869, 
p; 219), but there is strong reason to believe that 
o 16 is a letter meant for Ephesus (see ROMANS). 


V Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, 1856, ii. 224; T. Le ` 

1875, i. 299 fl.; J. Ġ. Frazer, Pausanias, 1898, iii. 6ff.; E. B 
Redlich, St. Paul and his Companions, 1913, index, 3.v. 


CENSER.—1. The writer of Hebrews mentions 
the ‘golden @uu:arhpor’ first among the pieces of 
furniture which belon ed to the Holy of Holies 
(9$). He had in view 301-1, which is generally 
regarded as one of the latest strata of P. His 
words raise a question as to the meaning of the 
word Odusiarfpcor, and another as to the position of 
the article so named, both of which questions have 
been the subject of much controversy. (1) AV 
and RV, following the Vulgate—‘ aureum habens 
thuribulum’—render Ouuarjpoy by ‘censer’; but 
RVm and American RV, like Clement Alex., 
Calvin, and most modern scholars, translate it as 
‘altar of incense.’ Etymologically the word—a 
neut. adj.—may mean anything employed in the 
burning of incense, whether a censer tn which, or 
an altar upon which, the act is performed. When 
Ousuarhpoy occurs in the LXX—2 Ch 26, Ezk 84, 
4 Mac 74—it no doubt means censer, being a 
translation of mpo, while the altar of incense is rò 
Ovowacripcor Gupedparos (or · ru) in Ex 30! 7, Lv 4’, 
1 Ch 7%, etc. But it is also certain that duuarjpror 
became the usual Hellenistic name for the altar of 
incense, and Philo (Quis rer. div. hær. 46, Vit. 
Mos. iii. 7), Josephus (Ant. III. vi. 8, viii. 2, 3, BJ 
v. v. 5), and the versions of Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion use the word with this meaning in Ex 30. 
Unless the writer of Hebrews follows the same 
usage, he entirely ignores the altar of incense in 
his description of the furniture of the tabernacle, 
which is scarcely credible. (2) Prima facte, the 
author of Hebrews has fallen into error in naming 
this altar among the furnishings of the most holy 
place. He may be supposed to have been misled 
(a) by the ambiguous instructions regarding it 
given in Ex 30°: ‘thou shall put it before the veil 
that is by the ark of the testimony, before the 
mercy-seat that is over the testimony’; (6) by its 
designation as dyor Tor dylwy in Ex 30°; and (c) 
especially by the fact that in Ex 25%” 26%, only the 
candlestick and the table are mentioned as standing 
in the holy place. Such a mistake on the part of the 
writer, whose acquaintance with the ritual practice 
of Judaism was second-hand, would not prore him 
the Monstrum von Unwissenheit that Delitzsch 
suggests. Still, it is not certain that he was really 
wrong. He does not say that the Holy of Holies 
contained the Bvmarhpov (contrast ér 7 in He 9), 
but that it had (&yovea) such an altar. Evidently 
he was thinking, not of the local position of the 
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altar, but of its intimate relation to the ministry 
of the inner sanctuary on the Day of Atonement. 

2. In Rev 8* 5, NMBarwrós, which is strictly frank- 
incense,’ the gum exuding from the Aifavos, is used 
instead of MBarwris (or -rpls) for censer, corre- 
spon to the rupeioy (xvptov) or Ovicxn fire pan’) 
of the LXX. In the prophetic symbolism this 
censer holds (1) the tire which burns the incense 
that is added to the prayers of the saints, and (2) 
the fire, or hot ashes, of 's vengeance, which are 
cast upon a hostile and impenitent world. See 
INCENSE. 


Lrrsxaturs. —Grimm-Thayer, s.v. Ovuiarýpiov; Schürer, 
HJP u. i. 295; T. Zahn, Introd. to NT, . tr., 1909, ii. 363; 
H. B. Swete, Apocalypse of St. Johns, „ p. 108; EzpT i. 
[1889-90] 74, ii. [1890-91] 18 ; see also art. ‘Censer’ in HDB 
and Literature there cited. JAMES STRAHAN. 


CENTURION.—See ARMY. 
CEPHAS.—See PETER. 


CERINTHUS.—Probably Cerinthus was educated 
in Egypt (Hippol., vii. 7, 33; x. 21 led. Duncker)) ; 
certainly he taught in 5 Asia contempor- 
aneously with John, the writer of the Gospel and 
Epistles, i. e. in the last quarter of the lst cent. A. D. 
(Polycarp, quoted in Iren., adv. Her. III. iii. 4). 
Cerinthus is one of the earliest of the Gnostics. 
The world, he taught, was made not by the 
Supreme God, but by a Power inferior to, and 
ignorant of, Him. He denied the virgin birth of 

esus, who was, however, pre-eminent for right- 
eousness, 5 and wisdom. He separated 
Jesus and Christ. Christ descended on Jesus after 
baptism and left Him before the crucifixion. 
Jesus suffered and rose again, but Christ, a pure 
spirit, was impassible (Iren., adv. Her. I. xxvi. 1; 
cf. HI. xi. 1; Hippol., vii. 33, x. 21; Pseudo- 
Tertullian, adv. omn. Her. x.). 

It is not incredible that Cerinthus judaized to 
the extent of teaching the obligation of circum- 
cision and the Sabbath (Epiph., er. chs. i. and ii., 
and Philaster). Though Judaizing and Gnosticism 
afterwards became inconsistent with each other, 
at Cerinthus’ s such a limited alliance is not 
unthinkable. It is, however, his christology that 
is most important, and it is an interesting por- 
Is it this that is attacked in 1 John? yond 
doubt St. John has an actual heresy in view; he 
gives no mere T ape warning against errors that 
may arise. e crucial passage is 1 Jn 4% &, 
which, literally translated from the critical texts, 
reads: ‘ Hereby know ye the spirit of God; every 
spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in the 

esh is of God, and every spirit which confesses 
not Jesus is not of God.’ The use of ‘ Jesus’ alone 
in v.™ makes it almost certain that v.? should be 
taken to mean ‘confesses Jesus as Christ come in 
the flesh.’ Thus it is not Docetism that is opposed, 
but a separation such as Cerinthus made between 
Jesus and Christ. Further, according to Socrates 
(HE vii. 32), ‘ confesses not in v.“ was substituted 
for an original ‘dissolves’ or ‘disrupts’ (Ave, 80 
Vulg. solvit). If we accept this, the case may be 
said to be proved. It is exactly the christology of 
Cerinthus that is attacked. in 1 Jn 2%, the 
denial that Jesus is Christ can scarcely be the old 
Jewish denial, but a refusal like that of Cerinthus 
to identify Jesus with Christ. Again, in 1 Jn 50 
‘blood’ probably refers either to the birth or to 
the death of Christ, both of which Cerinthus 
denied. Quite possibly other errors are in St. 
John’s mind as well as Cerinthianism. Docetism, no 
doubt, was a real danger, and passages like 1 Jn 1 
seem to have it in view. But it is probable in the 
highest degree that it is mainly Cerinthus who is 
to St. John the enemy of the truth. 


CERTAINTY 


The errors dealt with in 1 John had antinomian 
consequences, According to Gaius of Rome 
(quoted by Euseb., HE ili. 28), Cerinthus taught 

e coming of a millennium of sensual delights. 
Too much credence, however, is not to be attached 
to such statements. In earl days, as always, 
heretics were readily and rashly painted as moral 
delinquents, and, as noted above, John may have 
others besides Cerinthus in view. 

Other views have been attributed to Cerinthus, 
but the evidence is so scanty, confused, and con- 
tradictory, that it is not worth while to state them. 


at ght | B. FF and Philemon, 
London, 1879; H. L. Mansel, 7 7 7 i g 
A. Hilgenfeld, K ichte, Lei 1884, p. 411 fl.; 
D. R. ik d. nde Vienna, 
„ p- f.; R. Law, The Tests of Life, burgh, 1909. 
ii. and xili. ; art. ‘Oerinthus,’ by A. S. Peake, in ERE 
W. D. NIVEN. 


CERTAINTY.—See ASSURANCE. 


CHAIN, BONDS.—The word ves is used of the 
coupling-chain or manacle by which the prisoner 
was attached to his guard, as distinguished from 
wédn, the foot-fetters. It differs apparently from 
deo ol in conveying the idea of attachment rather 
than confinement. Among the Romans, it was 
customary to attach the prisoner by a light chain 
to the soldier responsible for his safe custody. 
One end of the chain was fastened to the right 
wrist of the captive, and the other to the left 
wrist of his custodian, whose right hand was thus 
free. It is to this method of confinement that 
St. Paul alludes, when speaking of his ‘chain’ (Ac 
28”, Eph 6", 2 Ti 17°). Sometimes, for greater 
security, the prisoner was bound to two soldiers, 
one on each side of him, in which case, of course, 
the use of two chains would be necessary. This 
more rigorous method of confinement is the sort 
to which St. Peter was subjected during his im- 
prisonment (Ac 12°), and also St. Paul during the 
early days of his captivity at Jerusalem (Ac 215). 
Later on, at Cæsarea and Rome, the latter 
Apostle, although still kept in strict military 
custody, was permitted to enjoy a considerable 
measure of freedom (Ac 24% 28), More fre- 
quently, the less precise and graphic terms decpol 
and decud, bonds or ‘imprisonment’ are used to 
describe the condition of persons in captivity. St. 
Paul, s ing of himself as a prisoner, makes 
repeated allusions to his bonds (Ph 17 13-24. 16, 
Col 4, 2 Ti 2, Philem 10. 18). The neuter and mascu- 
line forms are used with distinct shades of mean- 
ing, decud referring to the fetters by which the 
person was bound (Ac 16% [‘ bands’) 202, 262), 
Secuol to the state of captivity into which the 
person had been thrown. .S. MONTGOMERY, 


CHALCEDONY (xadxyédév).—Chalcedony is the 
precious stone with which the third foundation of 
the wall of the New Jerusalem is garnished (Rev 
21%), The ancient meaning of the word is un- 
certain. In modern mineralogy the chalcedony is 
‘a micro-crystalline form of quartz... a trans- 
lucent substance of rather waxy lustre, l 
great variety of colours, though usually white, 
grey, Bt hooey or brown’ (EBr? v. 803). But the 
chalcedony of Pliny (HN xxxvii. 72-73) was a 
green stone—an inferior kind of emerald—from 
the copper-mines of Chalcedon in Bithynia, whence 
its name. Flinders Petrie (HDB iv. 621*) suggests 
that it was dioptase or silicate of copper. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—The only person clearly desig- 
nated as such in the NT is Blastus, ò drl rod xordvos 
vob Baoitéws (sc. Herod Agrippa I.), whom the 
Tyrians and Sidonians persuaded to befriend them 
against the king’s displeasure at Cæsarea, and to 
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obtain for them ‘because their country 
was nourished by the king’s country’ (Ac 12%). 
The office he held would obviously involve great 
intimacy and influence with the king. Erastus, 
who is called ‘the chamberlain of the city’ in Ro 
163 (AV; RV ‘treasurer’), held a different office 
(see STEWARD). The eunuch of Ac 87f also held 
a different office; he was over all’ the queen’s 
‘treasure’ (see ETHIOPIAN EUNUCB). 


CHANKAN.—See Cx Ax. 
CHARISMATA.—See GIFTS. 

CHARITY.—See ALMS, LOVE. 

CHARITY, FEAST OF.—See LovE-FEAST. 


CHASTISEMENT.—The subject of chastisement 
and chastening is . mentioned in the OT 
and the NT. The NT terms are ra:dedw and raidela, 
which correspond to 79° and d of the OT. In 
classical usage these words refer to the whole of 
the education of the raîs, including the training 
of the body. Sometimes they are used of the re- 
sulte of the whole process. They do not contain, 
however, the idea of chastisement. In the OT, 
Apocrypha, and NT this idea of correction, dis- 
cipline, chastening, is added to that of the general 
cultivation of mind and morals: the education is 
‘per molestias’ (Augustine, Enarr. in Pss., 119%) ; 
see Lk 23'*, He 12% 7. ® Rev 30; cf. Lv 26%, Ps 6t, 
Ts 535, Sir 47 226 2 Mac 6!2 (see Westcott on He 127; 
Trench, NT Syn.“, 1876, Pp 23; Milligan, Greek 
Papyri, 1910, p. 94). In Ac 7* there is found the 
only NT instance of the verb in its general Greek 
sense. In 2 Ti 3 the noun is used for disciplinary 
instruction, the correction of mistakes and curbing 
of passions, that virtue may be increased. Pilate 
uses the verb in speaking of the terrible scourging 
of Jesus (Lk 2316. 4; cf. Dt 2218), but it is a very 
mild term for the fearful flagellatio, 

Chastisement, as of the moral discipline of 
character, is the positive duty of a father ( ph 6$). 
In this passage, ‘chastening’ is substituted by RV 
for AV ‘nurture,’ which is too weak a word, but 
‘discipline’ might be better still. The same ides 
of parental correction of the faults of children is 
found in He 1%, where the fathers are described 
as wadevral (cf. Plato, Dialogues, tr. Jowett, 1892, 
index, g. v. education). In this fatherly fashion 
God Himself chastens His children for their ulti- 
mate good (He 1261; cf. Pr 30t, Rev 310). The 
evils with which God visits men are rods of chas- 
tisement (1 Co 11°, 2 Co 6°; cf. Pr 198 297, Wis 
34T. 11108. 2 Mac 6° 10t). Such treatment is nota 
sign of 1 or rejection, but an evidence of 
true love. does not leave His wayward 
children to their fate, but strives to bring them to 
becoming reverence and reformation. Sometimes 
the chastisement is of such a terrible character 
that the one who suffers is said to be ‘delivered 
unto Satan’ (1 Co 5°, 1 Ti 1”; cf. Job 2°, Ps 109™, 
Ac 2618). But even in these cases the ultimate 
object is the recovery of the sinner, ‘that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus’ 
and ‘that they might be taught not to blaspheme.’ 
The ‘thorn in the flesh’ afflicted St. Paul so 
grievously that he called it ‘a messenger of Satan’ 
(2 Co 127; cf. Lk 1316, Jub. x. 2), but it saved him 
from being exalted overmuch and became a 
means of such abundant grace that he was led 
positively to glory in his weakness. This same 
grace of God, which brings salvation to all who 
receive it, does not always appear in gentle in- 
struction, but sometimes takes the form of stern 
chastisement; in a word, whatever means is neces - 
sary for the perfect redemption of the soul, that 
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means will grace employ (see Tit 2%). To those 
who submit to this process of chastening, the re- 
wards are immense and enduring. Compared with 
them the ‘affliction’ is ‘light,’ and the pain of the 
present moment is transformed into ‘an eternal 
weight of glory’ (2 Co 416-15). 

As to the relation between rabela and vovéecia, 
‘chastening and admonition’ of Eph 6“, T. K. 
Abbott (Eph. and Col. (ICC, 1897] 178) maintains 
that rabela is, as in classical writers, the more 
general, vovdecia the more specific term, for instruc- 
tion and admonition. On the other hand, Grotius, 
followed by Ellicott, Alford, and many others, 
declares: ‘wacdela hic significare videtur institu- 
tionem per as; vovdecia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis. The Vulg. translates ‘in disciplina 
et correptione.“ The probability is that the former 
word refers to training by ‘ act and discipline,’ the 
latter to training by word.“ See also ADMONITION 
and DISCIPLINE. 

Litgrators.—H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, 1895, 

. 101; R. C. Trench, NT 5 1876, p. 107 f.; H. B. 

wete, The A lypse of John, 1907, p. 63; the Com- 
mentaries on e esp. J. Armitage Robinson, 1903 ; 
EzpT xiv. [1902-03] 272; see also artt. ‘Chastening’ and 
‘Nurture’ in HDB. H. CARISS J. SIDNELL. 


CHEERFULNESS (O.E. chere, ‘face,’ ‘look’ ; 
L. Lat. cara, ‘the face’).—The abundance of ex- 
pressions of buoyant gladness in a weak and perse- 
cuted community, as was the Christian Church of 
the first century, is striking. Whereas we might 
expect depression and sighing, we find everywhere 
singing at midnight in the prison houses (Ac 54 
16%, Ro 8, 1 P 1&8, etc.). Although St. Paul 
is described as once sa ing that his service has 
been with tears (Ac 20'% 31), and in his letter to 
Corinth confesses that he writes with many 
and with deep suffering and depression o 
(2 Co 2$), such utterances stand isolated among a 
multitude of phrases suggestive of rejoicing and 
exultation. The 1 references to depressing 
circumstances of life are . to indicate his 
tampa 5 them 19 5 es, 5 git , 11” 15 

s there affliction ? at ma jo regard 
as filling up what was lacking in’ ape ek of 
Christ (Col 1%), as building up character (Ro 5* ; 
cf. He 12", Ja 1%), as winning an eternal weight of 
glory (2 Co 4”). Even rdom for faith is a 
thought inspiring Joyo aese h 2:7. 18), Are there 
those who preach Christ out of envy and con- 
tentiousness? No matter, Christ is being preached 
(Ph 138). St. Paul's very imprisonment is having 
happy results—the Imperial guards have thereby 
heard of Christ, and other brethren have been in- 
spired by St. Paul’s sacrifice to bolder service 
(Ph 11). There is much in human life to give 
gladness—meetings with friends (Ph 2% *, 2 Ti l“, 
2 Jn !?), even the very remembrance of them (Ph 14), 
the sharing of the joys of others (Ro 12", 1 Co 12%), 
the success of one’s work (Ph 2), the faithfulness 
of converts (1 Th 2'*%), their repentance after 
error (2 Co 7°), their thoughtful liberality (Ph 4?°). 
One may rejoice in a g conscience (2 Co 12%), in 
the joy set before those running the good race 
(He 12%), in the inspirations and consolations of 
Christian faith (Ro 5> 4 151, 2 Co 1% 5%, Ph 1%, 
1 P 100. Not only is there cause for joy in the 
argued inferences from Christian beliefs—in the 
direct experience of the Holy Spirit there is jo 
and e which the world cannot give (Ro 14", 
Gal 52, 1 Th 16; cf. the characteristic features of 
mysticism in W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London, 1902, lects. 16 and 17). 
Christian cheerfulness is not based on a denial of 
the reality of the dark things of life, but on the 
proportionis of them by the larger elements of 
Joyful Christian faith and experience. A shallow, 
worldly cheerfulness must not be confused with 


tears 
spirit 
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the joy of the Christian in God. Human good 
cheer is only for a season (1 Co 7%); there is a 
aug ier which should be turned to grief, and 
gladness to shame (Ja 4°). Exhortations to re- 
juice are found in 1 Th 516, Ro & (cf. Col 1") 12, 
h 31 44 (‘ yalpere expresses the predominant mood 
of the Epistle, a mood wonde Ete characteristic 
of Paul’s closing years’ (H. A. A. Kennedy, EGT, 
‘Philippians,’ 1903, p. 466)). H. BULCOCK. 


CHERUBIM (xepov8ix).—Among the symbolic 
ornaments of the Tabernacle the writer of Hebrews 
mentions ‘the cherubim of giory overshading the 
mercy-seat’ (9°). In Solomon’s Temple there were 
two colossal cherubim whose out-spread wings filled 
the most holy place (1 K 6%), but in the ideal 
description of the Tabernacle two much smaller 
figures are represented as standing on the ark of 
the covenant itself (which was only about four 
feet long), facing each other and overshadowing 
the place of God's presence. The cherubim were 
‘das beliebteste Ornamentstiick der Hebrier’ (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch., Freiburg, 1894, p. 268). It is 
significant that while precise directions are given 
regarding their material, position, and attitude, 
nothing is said of their shape except that they 
were winged. Their enigmatic form made them 
fitting symbols of the mysterious nature of the 
Godhead, Originally, no doubt, they were far 
from being merely allegorical. They had lived 
long in W imagination before they came 
to ibe as 0 ae Tey vee 
mythical figures pro suggeste the phen- 
pi cp of the e in which God seemed 
to descend from heaven to earth, the thunder 
being the rushing of their wings and the light- 
ning their flashing swords (cf. Ps 18!% 8). ile 
Lenormant (Les igines, 1880-84, i. 112f.) and 
Friedrich Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies ?, 1881, p. 
150f.) connect them with the winged bulls which 
guarded the entrance to Assyrian palaces, others 
associate them with the Syrian griffins (probably 
of Hittite origin) which were sup to draw 
the chariot of the sun-god (Cheyne, EB: i. 745). 
Behind the cherubim of Ezekiel (10'+) which are 
the original of the ‘living creatures’ of Rev 4°, 
there may be the signs of the zodiac (Gunkel). 

When the later Hebrews wished to Py ce 
the presence of Jahweh among them in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, they adopted the cherubim as the 
awful symbols alike of His nearness and of His 
unapproachableness. It is improbable that these 
works of art had a purely human appearance. 
Schultz (OT Theol., Eng. tr., 1892, ii. 236) inclines 
to the view that they were ‘composite figures, 
with the feet of oxen, the wings of eagles, the 
manes of lions, and the body and face of men.’ 
A. Jeremias (The OT tn the Light of the Anc. East, 
1911, ii. 126), following Klostermann, thinks it pos- 
sible that the conception is that of four cherubim 
(two cherubim, each with a double face).’ As the 
symbols were blazoned on the doors, walls, and 
curtains of the Temple, their general appearance 
must originally have been quite well known, but 
time once more threw a veil of mystery over them, 
and Josephus declares that ‘no one can tell or guess 
what the cherubim were like (Ant. VIII. iii. 3). 


Lrreraturs.—I. Benzinger, Heb. Arch.2, 1907, index, 8. v. 
‘Kerube’; A. Furtwängler, in Roscher, Lez. i. 2, col. 1742 f., 
art. ‘Gryps’; art. ‘Cherub’ in EBi and Cherubim in HDB. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
CHIEF PRIEST.—See PRIEST. 


CHILD, CHILDREN.—See FAMILY. 
CHILDREN OF GOD, SONS OF GOD.—Amongat 


the many ways current in antiquity of expressing 
the relationship existing between God and man 
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(Creator, King, Lord, Husband, Father), two were 
derived from human relationships of the family life 
Aud is the Husband or Bridegroom of His people, 
or He is their Father. With the former we are not 
now concerned. The latter plays a large part in 
the teaching of the NT. It will be convenient to 
examine this teaching under four heads: (1) the 
doctrine of St. Paul, (2) that of the Johannine 
writings, (3) that of 1 Peter, (4) that of the remain- 


* 8. 
St. Paul.—It is natural that we should find in 
this writer, who was the champion and protagonist 
of the movement for the extension of Christianity 
to the Gentiles, the most unrestricted expression in 
the NT of the sonship of mankind as related to God. 
In Ac 17% he bases an argument upon the phrase 
of the poet Cleanthes ‘for we are his offspring.’ 
If Eph 3% ‘the Father from whom every family 
in heaven and earth is named’ should more rightly 
be translated ‘of whom all fatherhood in heaven 
and earth is named,’* we have here the thought 
that Fatherhood is an element in the very being of 
God, and that all other forms of paternity are 
derived from Him. The words of Eph 4% ‘one 
God and Father of all’ will then be naturall 
interpreted of this universal Fatherhood of God : 
It is, however, natural enough that in a Christian 
writer this conception of the universal Fatherhood 
of God should find little emphasis, and that it 
should be of infrequent occurrence, for the concep- 
tion of sonship was wanted to express a closer and 
more vital relationship than that between God and 
unredeemed humanity. St. Paul, therefore, gener- 
ay uses it to denote the relationship between God 
andthe disciples of Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
Writing in the stress of the Jewish controversy, he 
finds it necessary to vindicate the claims of the 
Gentile Christians to the name ‘children or sons 
of God.’ Gentile Christians are ‘children of pro- 
mise’ (Gal 4%). It is they who as children of 
promise’ are Abraham’s seed (Ro 98). And this 
sonship had been foretold by Hosea (Ro 9%). To 
express the process by which the Christian be- 
comes a son of God, St. Paul takes from current 
Greek and Roman terminology the metaphor of 
‘adoption’: so in Ro 8" ‘ye received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father’; so again 
in Gal 448 ‘God sent forth his Son . . that we 
might receive the adoption of sons... and be- 
cause ye are sons, sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’ The 
metaphor occurs twice besides in connexion with 
the genesis of the idea of adoption in the mind of 
God, and with its complete realization in the 
future. In Eph 1° St. Paul speaks of God as 
‘having foreordained us unto adoption as sons 
through Jesus Christ unto himself.“ In Ro 8% he 
8 s of Christians who have the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, who therefore have already received in 
some measure the spirit of adoption, as wait- 
ing for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 

. He seems to mean that only at the resur- 
rection, when the body rises incorruptible, will the 
process of adoption be really completed, and made 
manifest. Adoption to sonship, then, according 
to St. Paul, presupposes the revelation of the Son 
of God: ‘God sent forth his Son that we might 
receive the adoption of sons’ (Gal 4°). It was 
effected by the imparting to the disciple of the 
Spirit of the incarnate Son, or, in other words, of 
the Spirit of God. ‘God sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into our hearts (v.5); ‘As many as are 
led by the 1 of God, they are the sons of God’ 
(Ro 8140). This involves real likeness to tke Son of 
God : ‘ He foreordained them to be conformed to the 

* See J. Armi Robinson, £ ns, 1 . 83 f. 
tage phesians, 1908, p 


t See W. M. Ramsay, H on the Galatians, 
p. $37 fl. 
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image of his Son, that he might be the first-born 
amongst many brethren’ (v.®™). Cf. such pass- 
ages as 2 Co 310 ‘we all... are being changed 
into the same image.“ At the unveiling or apoca- 
lypse of Christ there will also be an unveiling, or 
manifestation, of the sons of God (Ro 8), in which 
in some sense the whole created universe will share 
(v. A). ers adoption involves fellowship with 
the Son of God (1 Co 1°) and joint participation 
with Him in present suffering, and in future glory 
(Ro 80161.) 

2. Johannine writings.—In this literature the 
terms ‘the Father,’ ‘the Son’ are most character- 
istically used to 5 the relationship between 
God and the Word of God incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. Whether God is spoken of as the Father 
of all men is doubtful. The same question arises 
here as in the Synoptic Gospels. There Christ 
speaks repeatedly to His disciples of God as your 

ather’: in Mt., commonly, e.g.-5!% . ; in Mk., 
twice, 1188; in Lk., thrice, 686 12%. 22. They are 
to address Him in prayer as our Father (Mt 60) 
or ‘ Father’ (Lk 11%). They are so to imitate Him 
that they may be His sons (Mt 5“, Lk 6%). In the 
Fourth Gospel we find for ‘your Father’ the 
simple ‘the Father.“ Of course we may read 
into these phrases the idea of the universal Father- 
hood of God; and the general tenour of Christ's 
teaching, interpreted in the light of history, makes 
it certain that He meant to imply this. But we 
must remember that He was speaking to Jews, 
who had long been accustomed to think of God’s 
Fatherhood as a term specially applicable to the 
pious Jew, or to the Jewish nation. His hearers 
would not, therefore, necessarily have read a 
universalistic sense into His words, and He no- 
where explicitly speaks of God as Father of all 
men outside His own disciples (members of the 
Jewish nation). The nearest Approximation to 
this would be His use of ‘the Father’ in speaking 
to the Samaritan woman (4. 3), For the term 
‘Father’ as applied to God in the OT and in the 


later Jewish pre-Christian literature, where it is 
enerally to denote the relationship between 
and the individual pious Jew, see W. Bousset, 


Rel. des Jud., Berlin, 1903, p. 355 fl.; G. Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1902, p. 
184 ff. The phrase, ‘the children of God who were 
scattered abroad (Jn 11°"), probably refers to the 
members of the Gentile churches of the writer's 
own period. These became ‘children of God’ when 
they me Christians. In connexion with son- 
ship as used of the relation between God and the 
disciple of Christ the most characteristic feature 
of the Johannine writings is the use of the 
metaphor of re-birth. In Jn 1% it is said that 
those who receive the incarnate Word, or who be- 
lieve on His name, are given authority to become 
children of God. (It is just possible that we have 
here an allusion to the Pauline conception of son- 
ship by adoption.) Then follows a description of 
the eae by which this position of ‘ children’ was 
reached. They were begotten, not along the lines 
of physical birth, but ‘of God.’ There is a very 
interesting variant reading (Western) which makes 
these words descriptive not of the spiritual birth 
of the Christian disciple, but of the birth in a 
supernatural manner (‘not of a husband’) of the 

ord, who thus became flesh. And even if that 
be not the original reading, it would seem that the 
writer in choosing terms in which to describe the 
spiritual birth of the disciple has selected terms 
which presuppose acquaintance with the tradition 
of the birth from a virgin. The disciple, like the 
Lord Himself, was born, not by physical enera- 
tion, nor of fleshly passion, nor at the imp of a 
human husband, but of God. In 3? the necessity 
of thus being born from above, or anew, is once 
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more emphasized. In 3° the birth is described as 
a begetting of the Spirit which takes place at bap- 
tism (‘of water,’ unless these words are an early 
gloss). In the First Epistle the idea recurs. The 
communication of the Divine life from God in 
this spiritual birth is connected, as in St. Paul, 
with ‘faith.’ Every one who believes that Jesus 
is the Christ is begotten of God,’ 1 Jn 5! (cf. Gal 
3% ‘sons through faith’). But ‘love,’ and doing 
righteousness’ are also the external signs of 
spiritual birth (cf. 47 ‘Every one that loveth is 
born of God,’ and 2” ‘Every one that doeth 
righteousness is begotten of Him’). And just as 
in St. Paul adoption to sonship involved, an increas- 
ing conformity to the likeness of the Son of God, 
so in St. John the birth from God involves the 
idea of freedom from sin. ‘Every one that is 
begotten of God does not commit sin’ (3°; cf. 518). 
It carries with it also the certainty of victory over 
‘the world.“ ‘Whatsoever is begotten of God 
overcometh the world’ (5*). Just as it is character- 
istic of St. Paul, with his metaphor of adoption, 
to speak of Christians as ‘sons,’ so it naturally 
follows from St. John’s preference for the idea of 
re- birth to speak of them as ‘children.’ And lastly, 
just as St. Paul seems to look forward to the resur- 
rection as the moment when adoption to sonshi 
shall be consummated, so St. John looks forwar 
to the manifestation of Christ as the moment when 
likeness to Him, which is involved in sonship, 
will be perfected (cf. 1 Jn 3? ‘ Beloved, now are we 
the children of God, and it is not yet made mani- 
fest what we shall be. But we know that if he [or 
it] shall be manifested we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is’). 

3. 1 Peter.—Here, too, we find the conception 
that Christians have passed through a process of 
re-birth. The word used is not the simple ‘to 
beget,’ as in Jn 3% , but a compound ‘to beget 
again,’ which is found also in ‘ Western’ author- 
ities of Jn 35 Thus when St. Peter speaks of 
God who ‘ begat us again,’ he describes the life of 
Christians as a new life into which they had 
entered, and at the same time emphasizes this life 
as having originated by a Divine act of God. In 
13 he speaks of Christians as ‘being begotten 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God.’ The seed here seems 
to describe the Divine nature (cf. 1 Jn 3°), and 
the ‘word’ apparently means the message of the 
Gospel of the incarnate ‘ Word.’ It is in harmony 
with this conception of the re-birth of Christians 
that St. Peter speaks of them as invoking ‘a 
Father’ (127). 

4. The idea of sonship finds little expression in 
the remaining books of the NT. In He 12°78 
affliction is regarded as a proof that God deals 
with the sufferers as with sons. This is merel 
metaphorical. More to our point is He 2 ‘It 
became him, through whom are all things, and all 
things through him, in bringing many sons to 
glory, to make the leader of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings. For he that sanctifieth and 
they that are sanctified are all of one.’ Some 
would see in the ‘sons’ a reference to the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God, but more probably it 
is Christians who are meant, who have become 
‘sons’ by uniting themselves with the one Son. 
Consequently He and they are all sons of one 
common Father. The use of ‘sons’ is in this case 
parallel to that of children in Jn 11%, The con- 
ception of sonship does not occur in James, 2 or 3 
John, 2 Peter, or in Jude, for the phrase ‘God 
the Father in 2 P In, 2 Jn?, and Jude! seems to 
have reference rather to the relationship between 
God and Christ than to that between God and 
men. In the Apocalypse it occurs only in 21’, 
where it is to be the privilege of those who in- 
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If we now try to summarize the teaching of the 
e Age as expressed in the writings of the 
NT on the conception of sonship of God, the follow- 
ing appear to be the main lines of thought: (1) 
There is a recognition of the universal Fatherhood 
of God, to be seen in the teaching of Christ when 
once it was detached from a literal Jewish inter- 
pretation (cf. . the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and the use of the term the Father’ in the 
conversation with the woman of Samaria). It 
appears, too, in St. Paul’s words to the non-Chris- 
tian Athenians. Whether the inference that God 
is the Father of all men, from Eph 3”, is a neces- 
sary one may be more doubtful. The correlative 
to this thought of the Fatherhood of God should 
logically be that of the universal sonship of men. 
But this receives very scanty expression in the NT 
(cf. again the Parable of the Prodigal Son, Ac 172, 
and perhaps He 2”). (2) In a unique sense Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. (3) The Christian disciple 
by virtue of his union with Christ becomes a son, 
or child, of God. In the language of St. Paul he 
is adopted to be a son. In the language of St. 
John and St. Peter he is born or begotten again. 
The condition of such sonship is faith. It is char- 
acterized by guidance by the Spirit, and it mani- 
fests itself in love and in righteousness. Consist- 
ing in the gift of new life from God (incorruptible 
seed, or the Spirit), it implies growth, i. e. a pro- 
gressive assimilation to Christ Himself. The con- 
summation of this process will be a final adoption 
at the resurrection (St. Paul), or likeness to Christ 
at His manifestation (St. John). 


LITERATORE.—For 0 of God by new birth, in antiquity, 
eee A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgre, Leipzig, 1903, p. 157 fl.; 
for Adoption, see W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Com. on ians, 
London, 1899, p. 387 ff. and art. ‘Adoption’ in ERE. For Son- 
ship of God in the NT, see the Theologies of the NT, e.g. G. B. 
Stevens, Edinburgh, 1899, Pp. 69 ff., 591 1. For Sonship in St. 
John, see B. F. Westcott, Epistles of St. John, London, 1883, 

. 120 f.; O. Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, Eng. tr., i. 
Hobel 866 ff., iv. 11911] 227 fl. W. C. o 


CHILIARCH.—See ARMY. 
CHILIASM.—See PAROUSIA, ESCHATOLOGY. 


CHIOS ( Xlos; now ‘Scio’).—The name was 
given to a beautiful island in the Ægean Sea, 
separated from the mainland of Asia Minor by a 
picturesque channel, 6 miles wide, which is studded 
with islets. Its capital was also called Chios, In 
the 5th cent. B.c. its inhabitants were said to be 
the wealthiest in Greece. It produced ‘the best 
of the Grecian wines’ (Strabo, XIV. i. 35). Under 
the Roman Empire it was a free city of the 
province of Asia, till the time of Vespasian, who 
included it in the Insularum Provincia. 

St. Paul passed Chios in his last recorded sy Sone 
voyaga (Ac 205). Sailing in the morning from 
Mitylene in Lesbos, his ship, after a run of 50 
miles, cast anchor at night near the Asian coast, 
opposite Chios (dyrixpus Xlov) and under the head- 
land of Mimas. Next day she struck across the 
o sea (wapeBdAouev) for Samos. Chios was one 
of the seven claimants to the honour of being 
the birth-place of Homer, and its pretensions 
received stronger support from tradition than 
those of any of its rivals. ‘The blind old bard 
of Chios’ rocky isle’ was familiar with the course 
pursued by St. Paul, for he represents Nestor as 
standing in his ship at the Lesbian Bay and 
doubting— 


‘If to the right to urge the pilot’s toll. 
Or the straight course to rocky Chios plough, 
And anchor under Mimas’ shaggy brow’ 
(Od. iii. 168-172). 
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Josephus describes a voyage of Herod the Great 
in the opposite direction. ‘When he had sailed 
by Rhodes and Cos, he touched at Lesbos, as think- 
ing he should have overtaken Agrippa there; but 
he was taken short here by a north wind, which 
hindered his ship from going to the shore, so he 
remained many days at Chios. And when 
the high winds were laid he sailed to Mitylene, 
and thence to Byzantium’ (Ant. XVI. ii. 2). 


Lrrgrnarurs. — Conybeare-Howson, St. Paul, new ed., 
London, 1877, U. 262f.; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul, do. 1895, p. 
292 f.; T. Bent, in Eng. Hist. Review, iv. [1889] pp. 407-480; 
Murray's Guide to Asia Minor. JAMES STRAHAN. 


CHLOE.—St. Paul was told of the factions in 
Corinth órò râ» NG, by them of Chloe’ (1 Co 14). 
Jt is not said that she was a Christian, nor is it clear 
whether she lived in Corinth or in Ephesus. Pro- 
bably she was an Ephesian Christian lady, whose 
‘people’ (i. e. her Christian slaves, or companions, 
or even children) had brought back disquieting 
news after visiting Corinth. Her name is an 
epithet of a goddess and was often given to slaves ; 
hence it has been conjectured that she was a 
freedwoman of property. 

Lrrgrators.—Artt. in HDB on Chloe and on ‘I. Cor- 
4873; Comm. on 1 Cor. by Findlay (FG, 1904), pp. 

Godet (1889), i. 21, 64. C. v. Wi er 
discusses the situation in Corinth, and takes a different view 
about Chloe: see his Apostolic Age, i.3, London, 1897, pp. 305, 
3818, 825, 335. J. E. ROBERTS. 


CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY.—In studying Chris- 
tology’ the object is to ascertain what were the 
opinions, convictions, or dogmas regarding the 

erson of Christ which were held by particular 
authorities or by the Christian Church as a whole 
at any particular time. In the period now under 
review ‘dogmas’ do not enter into considera- 
tion, seeing that the Apostolic Age does not 
furnish any instance of common opinion enforced 
by authority, which is what ‘dogma’ consists in. 

n the other hand, the limits of our period are 
set not by the ‘Age of the Apostles’ strictly 
unde , but by the documents which form our 
NT, even though some of them may be held to 
proceed from a generation subsequent to that of 
the a org 

It has been usual to divide the subject into 
pre-Pauline and Pauline (with post-Pauline) Chris- 
tology ; and the division only does justice to the 
great 78 occupied by St. Paul in the interpreta- 
tion of Christian experience and the correlation of 
Christian thought. But the classification is open 
to a two-fold objection. In the first place, it tends 
unduly to depreciate the importance, indeed the 
normative value, of Christian experience and re- 
flexion anterior to St. Paul; and, in the second 
place, by grouping the other forms of Christology 
as‘ post-Pauline’ or ‘sub-Pauline,’ it assumes or 
alleges a relation of dependence between them and 
the Christology of the Apostle; whereas the fact, 
of this relation and the measure of it are parts of 
the whole problem, and call for careful investiga- 
tion. It is preferable, therefore, to consider first 
primitive Christology, and then sub- primitive Chris- 
tology, without assuming any continuous line of 
development. 

I. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE PRIMITIVE COM- 
MONITY.—1. Sources.—The material for the study 
of this period is far from copious, and its value 
has been much disputed. Yet its importance is so 
great that it demands careful examination. The 

ible sources may be classified under three heads: 

11) the Acts of the Apostles, especially the earlier 

half; (2) certain statements and allusions in St. 

Paul's Epistles as to views held in common by him- 

self and the N Christian community ; and 

(3) certain elements in the Synoptic Gospels, in 
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which, it has been suggested, we find reflected the 
Christological idea of a later generation. We shall 
take these in the reverse order. 

(1) The Synoptic Gospels.—Here it is not proposed 
to make any use of what some claim to recognize 
as ‘secondary’ material in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Firstly, even if the presence of such material be 
admitted as a possibility, there is the greatest un- 
lera as to its amount and its distribution. 
While there has undoubtedly been a tendency in 
some critical writers to exaggerate the influence of 
later theology on the Synoptic record, it is also 
quite possible that the criteria to which they appeal 
may need to be revised. Neither the absolute nor 
the relative dates of the NT documents have been 
ascertained with sufficient certainty, nor yet has 
the inner history of the period been realized with 
sufficient precision, to make the discrimination of 
such materia] anything but very precarious. But, 
secondly, even if there were much more certainty 
than there is as to the Synoptic material which is 
my secondary in character, it would be of little 
use for our Purpose, seeing that the criterion by 
which it is distinguished is precisely its harmony 
with the views of a „ ; and on that ac- 
count it cannot be expected to yield any new and 
positive information as to the opinion held in the 
period to which ex hypothesi it belongs. 

(2) The Epistles of St. Paul.—These provide at 
least valuable confirmation of what may be other- 
wise ascertained as to the sane held by the 
primitive community: partly through direct state- 
ment by the Apostle as to what was the gospel he 
had ‘ received,’ and partly through inference which 
may be made from his own views, as to that out 
of which they had developed. But beyond this we 
cannot go. The Epistle of James, even if its date 
be early, would add nothing to our n of 
the primitive 1 The First Epistle of 
Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apoca- 
lypse all represent a sigs eg some degree in 

vance of the common is from which they 
started ; and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles 
embody the results of still longer experience and 
deeper analysis. 

(3) The Acts of the Apostles.—There remains, as 
the chief source of material for constructing the 
pre-Pauline CPEB OEY: the Book of Acts, more 
especially the first eleven chapters. Not many 
years ago it would have been difficult to justify at 
the bar of scholarly opinion the use of this docu- 
ment as a trustworthy source. No book was so 
seriously discredited as a historical source by the 
representatives of the ‘Tübingen theory.’ Now, 
however, that the governing historical principle of 
that theory has been shown to be untenable, and 
the conclusions based apon it have been either aban- 
doned or seriously modified, the way has been opened 
for a reconsideration of the Acts as to both its date 
and its historical value. In the opinion of most 
competent scholars, the authorship may now be 
restored to St. Luke and the date placed within 
the first century, some assigning it to the nineties, 
some to the eighties. Quite recently a strong case 
has been made out by Harnack for the still older 
view that it was written in the sixties before the 
death of St. Paul. 

But what is more important for our purpose than 
the possible revision of the date is the abandon- 
ment of the charge of history-making for party (or 
eirenical) purposes, and the recognition that St. 
Luke was not simply an echo of St. Paul (see 
Jülicher, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., 1904, p. 437; J. 
Moffatt, LNT, 1911, p. 301). In particular there is 
an increasing disposition to acknowledge that in 
the speeches of the earlier chapters we have the 
thought of the primitive community preserved and 
reproduced with singular fidelity. The admission 
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of Schmiedel in his art. on the Acts (EBi i. 48) is 
significant : 

A representation of Jesus so simple, and in such exact agree- 
ment with the impression left by the most genuine passages of 


the first three gospels, is nowhere else to be found in the whole 


NT. It is hardly possible not to believe that this Christology of 


the speeches of Peter must have come from a primitive source.’ 

In the Acts of the Apostles most of the material 
is contained in the five speeches of Peter and the 
8 h of Stephen, those of Peter being (a) on the 

ay of Pentecost (21½.); (ö) in Solomon’s „portico 
(3%£.); (c) the first before the Sanhedrin (4®:) ; (d) 
the second before the Sanhedrin (5%); and (e) the 
short speech at Joppa (10%). When we proceed 
to collect and classify the relevant statements in 
this part of the Acts, we find that they point to 
the following conclusions. (i.) The Christians of 
the early days identified Jesus with the Messiah. 
(ii.) They appealed for confirmation of this convic- 
tion to the fact that God had ‘raised him from the 
dead’; and also that He had been ‘exalted’ by, 
and to, the right hand of God, the Resurrection 
and Exaltation mAn A decisive moment in the 
Messiahship. (iii.) At the same time they referred 
back behind the Resurrection to facts and charac- 
teristics of His earthly ministry. (iv.) In spite of 
the dignity and authority to which they believed 
Him raised, they consistently referred to Him in 
terms of humanity, as to one who had been, while 
upon earth, a man among men. (v.) They promptly 
began to attach to Him certain OT titles ang types, 
some of which had already been recogni as 
Messianic, others possibly not; e. g. Son of Man,’ 
‘Servant of God,’ ‘ Leader of Salvation,’ ‘ Saviour,’ 
Judge, and Lord.’ (vi.) They connected the death 
of Jesus, on the one hand, very definitely with the 
determined purpose of God; and, on the other, 
with the blotting out of sin. And for these reasons 
this Jesus was the subject of the ‘ good news’ (5%), 
the object of faith (9@ 1127), and the cause of faith 
in men (310). 

(i.) The first point hardly requires to be illustrated. 
Not only the speeches but the narrative as a whole 
bear witness to the fact that the ‘ disciples,’ to use 
St. Luke’s word, identified J who had died but 
risen again with the Messiah of Jewish expectation. 
This was indeed the one point which at the outset 
distinguished them from the other Jews in Jeru- 
salem. Other grounds of distinction, ultimately 
leading to se tion, were doubtless latent in their 
minds—recollections of the Master’s teaching, of 
His attitude to the Law and the ritual of the 
Temple. But in the meantime the disciples’ are 
found haunting the zone and observing the for- 
mal hours of prayer; St. Peter proudly claims that 
no unclean or forbidden food passed his lips 
(101%, and, thirty years later, St. James can assure 
St. Paul that all the thousands of Jewish Christians 
in Jerusalem are ‘zealous of the law’ (210. But 
with an enthusiasm which no scorn could quench, 
a determination which neither threats nor imprison- 
ment could weaken, they proclaimed to high and 
low their conviction that the Jesus they had known 
was the Messiah. It is one of the water-marks of 
the primitive character of St. Luke’s narrative that 
he everywhere shows his consciousness that this is 
the meaning of és. He never employs it asa 
proper name. His name for our Saviour is either 
Jesus or ‘the Lord’; and xpwrés when it stands 
alone always means ‘ Messiah.’ This is specially 
significant in passages where ‘ Christ’ and ‘ Jesus’ 
occur together, in apposition ; e.g. 3”, that he may 
send the Messiah who has been before appointed— 
Jesus’; 5“ 17% 18° 18%, ‘shewing by the scriptures 
that Jesus was the Messiah.’ The completeness 
with which this fact is attested must not Mind us, 
however, to two uncertainties, which immediately 
arise. The first may be stated thus: What did 
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the disciples understand by the Messiah? What 
character, réle, or function did they assign to Him? 
And the second thus: At what point did they 
understand Him to have entered on His Messiah- 
ship? They identified Jesus with the Messiah of 
Jewish expectation; but did that mean that He 
had been (and was still, and was to return as) 
Messiah, or that the Messiahship was a dignity 
conferred on Him after death and at the Resurrec- 
tion? The answer to these questions follows on 
the examination of the other elements in the primi- 
tive conviction. 

(ii.) That conviction rested upon, and apposed 
to, the Resurrection as the conclusive proof of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. But the Resurrection was 
uniformly connected with the Exaltation to the 
right hand of God, or with its equivalent—the par- 
ticipation of Jesus in the Divine ‘glory.’ In each 
of St. Peter’s recorded speeches these two factors 
are significantly combined (2 * 313 7% 10%. 4). 
The Resurrection is thus regarded as the exter- 
nally visible side of a great transaction which has 
its true significance in the Exaltation of Jesus to 
Messianic rank and honour in heaven; it was a 
public declaration of His station; the man whom 
ney had op 5 15 occupied the place of 

ignity and authority which prophecy and apoca- 
5140 ad assigned to the Messiah. God had now 
‘made him both Lord and Christ (2%). The word 
‘Lord’ (xdéptos), like ‘Christ,’ is probably used as 
an official title; but in any case the phrase wit- 
nesses to the belief that the Resurrection and 
Exaltation had marked a decisive moment in the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

(üi.) At the same time, St. Peter is careful to 
emphasize on more one occasion the ministry 
which had preceded the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion. He marks the limits of that ministry (IA. *) 
in accordance with those set by the In 
his first speech (22.) he describes its character— 
Jesus the Nazareean (cf. 36 4% 644 22° 24° and 267), 
a man approved of unto o y mighty works 
and signs and wonders, whic did by him in 
the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know.’ 
And specially in the address preceding the baptism 
of Cornelius (10), St. Peter, having begun with 
words which make echoes of Messianic in 
Isaiah (527; cf. Nah 1), proceeds to remind his 
hearers of somethin y familiar to them—the 
ministry of ‘Jesus the one from Nazareth,’ which 

gan from Galilee after the baptism proclaimed 
by John. Him God had anointed with the po 
Spirit, and He had gone about doing deeds of kind- 
ness and healing all who were t ized by the 
devil. Of all that He had done also in Judea and 
Jerusalem (as well as of the Resurrection) St. 
Peter and his comrades were appointed to bear 
witness. The only epithets applied to Jesus 
which might throw light on the impression He had 
made are ‘ w and ‘righteous’ (3'4 47 (cf. 4%] 75 
[cf. 22'*)), The ascription of the characteristic 
‘righteous’ is probably due to a reminiscence of a 
description already traditional for the Messiah (cf. 
En. 38? 46 53°), and the collocation of holy’ and 
‘servant’ may have a similar origin; but in 3%, 
where both epithets are applied to the historical 
Jesus, the contrast drawn in the following pire 

h with the ‘murderer’ for whom the Jews 
Fad asked suggests that the words at the same 
time connote the consciousness that they fitly 
describe the character of Jesus. 

(iv.) This Jesus, whether He be referred to in 
the days of His flesh or in His present Exaltation 
at the right hand of God, is consistently repre- 
sented in terms of humanity. It cannot be said 
that any special stress is laid on His human 
nature. The time had not yet come when it was 
necessary to emphasize His true manhood over 
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ainst Docetic or Gnostic tendencies. If some 
slight emphasis is to be detected, it is due rather 
to wonder that One to whom so much honour is 
assigned, through whom so much is expected, was 
One with whom the disciples had been on familiar 
terms. This is suggested by the frequency with 
which the simple name ‘Jesus’ is used (three 
times as often as the title ‘Christ’), by the re- 
iterated designation ‘Jesus the Nazarean,’ and 
by the emphatic demonstration which occurs more 
than once—‘ This Jesus did God raise up’ (2; cf. 
286). It is ‘Jesus’ whom Stephen sees standing 
at the right hand of God (7%), and ‘Jesus’ who 
speaks to Saul from heaven. It was in the fact 

at St. Peter and St. John had been companions 
of ‘Jesus’ that the members of the Sanhedrin 
found some explanation of their boldness and 
powers of s (44), It was in the name of 
‘Jesus’ that they taught (4), and in the same 
name that they wrought miracles. The miracles 
of Jesus Himself were not ascribed to His in- 
dependent initiative; they were wonders which 
‘God did by him’ (22); and the explanation of 
His ponet which is given elsewhere (10%) is that 
God had anointed Him with the Holy Ghost, and 
that God ‘was with him’ (10%). For God had 
‘raised him up’ in the sense in which He ‘raised 
up’ propie of old, and ‘sent him to bless’ His 
people in turning away every one of them from 
their iniquities (3%). all this we see the tokens 
of a very early form of Christology ; one, moreover, 
which would be very difficult to account for either 
as the invention or as the recollection of a later 
generation. 

(v.) But this is not a complete account of 
the Christological phenomena of these chapters. 
There are numerous indications that from the 
very outset the minds of some at least of the 
disciples were at work on the material provided 
for them by (a) their recollection of what Jesus 
had been, said, and done; (b) the facts of His 
Crucifixion and Resurrection ; and (c) the promises 
and predictions of the OT, together possibly with 
some of the language of the apocalypses. The re- 
sult of this reflexion is seen in the ascription to 
Jesus as Messiah of certain important titles and 
functions which indicate more precisely the relation 
in which He stands towards or the function 
He discharges towards men. In his speech on the 
day of Pentecost St. Peter was ready with a quota- 
tion from Ps 16, and an exegetical interpretation 
of it which was sufficiently in accord with con- 
om poraty methods of exegesis to commend it to 
his hearers. Not long after, we find him makin 
the definite general statement that God had ful- 
filled the things which He foreshowed ‘by the 
mouth of all his prophets that his Christ should 
suffer’ (3'8; cf. also 3* 108). We are justified, 
therefore, in 8 to the writings of the prophets 
for the sources of phrases and ideas now connected 
with Jesus as the risen Messiah. 

(a) The Servant of GOod.— That is undoubtedly 
the source of the striking description, rò» raîða abrob 
(sc. deo), which occurs twice in St. Peter's second 
speech (34 2) and twice (rdv di raîðád cov) in the 

rayer of thanksgiving (4%), The rendering 

amiliar to English ears through the AV trans- 
lates raiga by ‘Son’ in the first two passages, by 
‘child’ in the last two. But according to the 
view now generally held it is the alternative 
meaning of raîs which is here intended, viz. ‘ ser- 
vant’; and we have in the phrase a deliberate 
echo of the langu of Deutero-Isaiah concern- 
ing the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ Such a usage, in 
the first place, is a further indication of the primi- 
tive character of St. Luke’s material. It is found 
elsewhere only in Clement, the Didache, and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. Itis an early Messianic 
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title for our Lord which is not repeated in the 
later books of the NT (see further A. Harnack, 
Date of Acts and 5 Gospels, Eng. tr., 1911, 
p. ey ; History of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. [1894] 185, 
no ). 

Further, the application of this title to Jesus is 
very significant, whether it is traced to inde- 

dent reflexion on the part of the apostles, or 
whether it be due to appreciation on their part 
of the same factor in the consciousness and in the 
utterances of Jesus. Its effect was to link on to 
the traditional conception of the Messiah a series 
of ideas of quite a different character, including 
humility, submission, vicarious suffering and death. 
The importance of this identification is illustrated 
by the exposition of Is 53’ given by Philip to the 
thiopian eunuch (8% ‘beginning from this scrip- 
ture he preached unto him Jesus’); and the same 
interpretation probably underlies St. Paul’s state- 
ment, Christ... died for our sins according to 
the scriptures.’ 

(8) Prince and Saviour.—The same OT context 
is probably the source of another striking desig- 
nation, dpx7ydv xal owrfjpa. ‘Him did God exalt 
unto his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour’ 
51; ef. 3% ‘ye slew the Prince of life’; and He 
210 ‘the author (prince, or captain) of their sal- 
vation’; also 127 ‘author and finisher’ (Westcott, 
‘leader and consummator’]). The variety in the 
renderings reflects an ambiguity in the word åpxn- 
yós. It describes one who both inaugurates and 
controls; and the dpxyyés rijs {wis at once inaugu- 
rates and controls the Messianic experience of sal- 
vation here described as fw}. There is thus a 
close parallelism between the two phrases ‘ Prince 
of life’ and Prince and Saviour’ ; and when they 
are taken together, and weighed with the context 
in which the first is found, their connexion with 
the language of Isaiah becomes plain, e.g. Is 60'* 
éyw Képros 6 odtwy oe, and 55$ lod paprúpiov év EOveouw 
Ewka abròr, dpxorra xal wpoordocorra Tois Fo,,t.: . The 


‘sufferings of the Christ’ had been foretold ‘ by the 
mouth of all the prophets’; and the same oe 


hecies, to the study of which the apostles 
been led by His death, soppi forms for the ex- 
pression of their faith in Him. 

(y) Son of Man.—This title for Jesus occurs once 
only—in the account of the martyrdom of Stephen 
(7%). Stephen looked up stedfastly to heaven and 
saw the g ory of God, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God; and he said, Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing at 
the right hand of God.’ Two things are clear: 
the name ‘ Jesus’ and the title ‘Son of Man’ are 
already felt to be interchangeable, and the title 
belongs to Jesus as the Messiah. There is no 
other instance of the phrase in the NT outside the 
Gospels, Rev 14% being no exception. It provides, 
as Bartlett says (ad loc.), ‘a water-mark of the 
originality of this utterance, and even the most 
cautious critics admit that this speech of Stephen 
reached St. Luke from a very early source. ese 
two facts—the early date to which the phrase 
must be assigned and its uniqueness outside the 
Gospels—point to its being a reminiscence of what 
is attested by the Gospels—our Lord’s custom of 
describing Himself by this title, and describing 
Himself with a veiled allusion to His Messiahship. 
But even if the primitive community was itself re- 
sponsible for this identification, and did not take 
it over from our Lord Himeelf, that would not 
diminish the significance of the phrase for the 

rimitive Christology. ‘This identification of the 

istorical Jesus with the Son of Man of Daniel 
and Enoch is very significant, because directly it 
is accomplished, the further thought can no longer 
be resisted, that Jesus of Nazareth is not simply a 
man, who in the future is to be exalted to heavenly 
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glory, but an i red heavenly being, who came 
own to accomplish this work of his on earth’ (J. 
Weiss, Christ, Eng. tr., 1911, p. 59f.). The com- 
munity, for which this was a just and intelligible 
description of Jesus, was A ring and prepared 
for any interpretation of His being which is con- 
tained in the NT. 

(ô) The phrase Son of God is also ured, but only 
once—in 9”, St. Paul ‘preached Jesus, that he is 
the Son of God.’ But the title is used in its 
Messianic and official sense, founded on Ps Z (cf. 
Mt 166, Jn 1%); and the sentence implies no more 
than the closing words of v. ‘ proving that this is 
the Christ.’ A later generation failed to recognize 
this, and the consequence is seen in the TR of 9, 
where Christ’ has been substituted for Jesus’— 
a useful illustration of the way in which the copy- 
ists felt the lack of the word ‘Christ’ as a name, 
and therefore introduced or substituted it (some 
nine times in all in Acts). 

(e) The Lord. Xpiròs, rah Oeod, dpxryis ris 
owrnplas, dpyryds kal owrhp, vids rol dvOpwrov—these 
are elements out of which a rich Christology might 
rapidly 1 And there is still one to add. 
which is probably the most 3 of all- the 
title 6 Küps. The Synoptic Gospels witness to the 
habit of addressing the Master, or speaking of 
Him, as ô Képos; and there it is simply an expres- 
sion of profound respect. As such the word was 
also in common use among the Hellenists of the 
Empire, applied alike to gods and to Emperors. 
St. Paul shows himself conscious of this when he 
says (l Co 8°) that there are in fact many gods 
and lords so-called.’ But when he asserts the 
claim of Jesus to the title in a unique sense, he is 
only doing what the infant Church had done before 
him. ‘Indubitably therefore let the whole house 
of Israel know that God has made him Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified’ (Ac 2%). ‘He 
is Lord of all’ (10%). This became in fact the 
chosen and prevailing appellation of Jesus Christ, 
1 among the Gentile Christians, where the 
historical significance of ‘Christ’ was unfamiliar. 
But how far the usage was from originating in 
Gentile circles we learn from ite familiarity there 
in the Aramaic form of ‘Maran atha, i.e. ‘Our 
Lord comes’ or Our Lord, come.’ That St. Paul 
could count on this being understood by the 
Christians at Corinth betokens antecedent and 
wide-spread usage of the formula in Palestinian 
"The special and ignifi f the titl 

e special and unique significance of the title 
as now applied to Christ arises out of its use in 
the LXX as the usual euphemistic equivalent of 
‘Jahweh.’ For those familiar with the OT in the 
Greek version, 6 Képos was a synonym for God; 
the outstandi fact in connexion with the 
Christology of the Acts and Epistles is that the 
same word has become the common, the preponder- 
ating designation of Jesus Christ. And the con- 
notation which is involved in its application to 
Him is the same. This follows from the trans- 
ference to Christ not merely of the title but also 
of phrases from the OT, the original reference of 
which was to Jahweh. When the believers on 
Christ are described as ol éwixadotueran rò övopa 
robro, those who call upon this name,’ sc. the name 
of Jesus our Lord (97; cf. 914 221 2216 and Ro 105, 
1 Co 1%), language is appropriated to Christ which 
in the OT had been usod to describe the worshipper 
of the true God (of. Gn 4% 12%, 2 K 58). Stephen 
dies ‘calling upon (the Lord) and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit’; and Peter postulates 
universal dominion of the same Person—‘ He is 
Lord of all’ (10%). 


‘There cannot be the least doubt,’ says J. Weiss (Christ, p. 
46 f.), ‘that the name has now a religious significance. To make 
clear the religious import of the use of the name Lord” by the 
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early Christians, one would have to cite the whole of the NT. 
For in the e on Our Lord Jesus Christ” the whole 
primitive Christian religion is contained in . Dutiful 
obeisance, reverence, and sacred fear lest he should be offended, 
the feeling of complete dependence in all things, thankfulness 
and love and trust—in short, everything that a man can feel 
towards God, comes in this name to utterance. .. . That whicb 
is expected from God, the Lord can also impart.’ 


Corresponding with these significant titles there 
are certain functions ascribed to the risen Christ, 
which throw valuable light on the conception of 
Him which prevailed in the primitive community. 
He is represented (a) as One whom it is natural to 
approach in prayer, (b) as One who can forgive and 
save, and (c) as One who is destined to be the Judge 
of quick and dead. 

(a) The practice of addressing H ade bed to Christ 
is established in the case of St. Paul (see below), 
and his references to the practice give no ground 
for the supposition that it was a novelty which 
originated with him. Rather do they suggest a 
practice which was already familiar, and roguming 
no defence, and so serve to confirm the evidence o 
the Acte to the effect that from the beginning the 
disciples addressed the Risen Lord in por It is 
in this sense that the Christians in Damascus are 
described by Ananias as ‘those who call upon thy 
name (91/0, with this significance that the dying 
Stephen cries, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, an 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,’ and it is 
at least possible that the same idea underlies St. 
Peter's quotation from Joel (Ac 2”), for the 8 h 
to which it is prefixed leads up to the conclusion 
that Jesus has been made Lord and Christ (see 
Zahn, Die Anbetung Jesu®, 1910). 

(6) The words of Stephen are addressed to One 
who has the power to forgive; and the title of 
‘Saviour’ is no empty form. That ‘salvation,’ 
which, whatever be the precise contents of the 
term, always stands for the highest good, can be 
obtained through Him, and through no other. In 
422 (‘there is no other name,’ etc.) St. Peter is pro- 
bably contemplating Jews only, and salvation as 
conceived by them, 3.e. as the Messianic deliver- 
ance of the future. This Jesus, who is the Christ, 
is to return, after ‘seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord’ at ‘ the time of the restoration 
of all things (32). That return will prove the cul- 
minating and final fulfilment of p ictions made 
by Moses and the prophets who followed him, con- 
cerning both the glories and the judgment of the 
Messianic times. 

For, (c) when He comes, Christ will fulfil the 
function for which He has been destined by God ; 
He will act as Judge of ques and dead (10%). 

These last are the only references in the early 
chapters of Acts to the Parousia of Christ and its 
attendant circumstances. We have to observe 
therefore the sobriety and the reticence of the ex- 

tation, especially when compared with the exu- 
rance of earlier and contemporary writing on 
the subject. There is no reference to the restora- 
tion of the Kingdom to Israel, or to the humiliation 
and destruction of Israel’s foes—features of the 
future which were part of the common form of 
Messianic expectation. In fact, the tone of these 
speeches is strangely different from what we should 
have expected from a Jew speaking under the con- 
viction that the Messiah had been manifested in 
Jesus, and would shortly return to fulfil the Divine 
programme. We miss even the eschatological 
scenery connected with the Return, with which 
the apocalyptic sections of the Synoptic Gospels 
have made us familiar, and also that emphasis on 
the imminence of the Return which appears in the 
early Epistles of St. Paul. And yet, in the an- 
nouncement that Christ comes to judge the quick 
and the dead, St. Peter ascribes to Him a function 
which sets Him on the plane of God (see Scheel in 
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RGG i. 1743, foot). The exalted Jesus, despite 
the clearness with which He is defined as a man, 
is yet One to whom men pray, One who exercises 
the Divine functions of forgiving, saving, and 
judging. And what is honoured in worship stands 
wholly and without qualification on the side of 
God’ (Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 185). 

(vi.) Further light is shed upon the conception 
of Christ held by the primitive community by the 
significance assigned to His death. It is true that 
the references to this subject are anor pee few, 
brief, and general. The early chapters of Acts 
present a very exact reproduction of the natural 
situation in which the death of Jesus was a fact 
known to all, one which called for explanation, 
and, in the abeence of explanation, was without re- 
ligious value; but one for which an explanation 
was emerging under the garance pari of the OT, 
partly of reminiscences of the ters teaching, 
and partly of the spiritual experience of the 
disciples. The following points are to be noted. 

(a) The death of Jesus was very definitely referred 
to ‘the determined counsel and foreknowledge of 
God’ (23). Herod and Pontius Pilate with the 
Gentiles and the Jews as a people had only carried 
out what had been ordained to happen by the hand 
and will of God (4%). In this there is nothing that 
goes beyond the Jewish doctrine of the Divine fore- 

owledge ; but the statement of it involved a prob- 
lem which was calling for solution. To what end 
had God ordained the death of the Messiah ? 

(8) This death, though the fact had hitherto 
been ignored, had ac been predicted by the 
prophet of the OT. ‘Those things which God 

fore showed by the mouth of all the prophets 
that his Christ should suffer, did he thus il’ 
(38; cf. 10%, 1 P 1°, Lk 24 “@-), The repeated 
emphasis on ‘all the prophets’ (cf. 3*) is not to be 
explained as due merely to hyperbole. It arises 
from, and illustrates, the conviction that Christ 
was the and the fulfilment of the whole pro- 

hetic anticipation of redemption; though St. 
eter might have found difficulty in quoting many 
rophetic words directly bearing on the death of 
hrist, the conviction he expresses is that that 
death must now be recogn as an essential 
element in the working out of the redemptive 


purpose. 

(y) The disciples commemorated the death of 
Jesus by a frequently repeated eucharistic meal in 
which they ‘showed forth the Lord’sdeath.’ That 
this practice began so promptly after the birth of 
the community (2%) is a fact which must be due 
to recollection of the Last Supper, and so involves 
conscious remembrance of the significance which 
the Master had attached to the breaking of the 
bread, at least according to the shortest form in 
which the words are reported : ‘This is my body 
which is on your behalf’ (1 Co 11%). Behind that 
would lie recollections of other things He had said 
bearing upon His death which had been vague and 
cryptic at the time. 

n these factors—the correlation of the death of 
Jesus with the whole redeeming purpose of God, 
the foreshadowing by prophecy of the vicarious 
value attaching to the death of the innocent 
servant of God, and the remembered attitude of 
Jesus towards His own death—we have the condi- 
tions for a rapid evolution of a doctrine of recon- 
ciliation through the Cross. The doctrine itself is 
not here; but distinct approximation to it can be 
traced in the collocation of Jesus as suffering 
Messiah with an appeal for ‘repentance unto re- 
mission of sins’ (3'*'%), In 2% when the people 
have heard the declaration that God has made 
Jesus Lord and Christ, and ask, What are we to 
do? the answer is ‘ Repent, and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ unto re- 


mission of your sins.’ There is a superficial 
similarity to the summons issued by John the 
Baptist, but a fundamental distinction in that the 
ground of the apostolic appeal is the fact of Christ, 
a fact as yet unanalyzed ; and the baptism is to be 
‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ i.e. it involves and 
symbolizes the confession of Jesus as the Christ, 
and heart-felt submission to His Personality. In 
5% (‘Him did God exalt to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance and remission of 
sins’), if, as is probable, ‘God’ is to be understood 
as the subject of the infinitive clause (cf. 118 and 
Ro 2), the Exaltation and indirectly the death 
sere remission of sins in part for their object and 
result. 

More cannot be said. The nature of the con- 
nexion between the death of Jesus and the Divine 
plan remains obscure. To explain it was the work 
of a longer Christian experience, a deeper compre- 
hension of sin, and a higher conception of the 
ethical demands of God. But when the explana- 
tion came, it was an unfolding of the primitive 
conviction that there was a profound connexion 
between the death of Jesus and the removal of sin. 
On this point, as on others, investigation of the 
primitive consciousness entirely confirms, as it is 
confirmed by, St. Paul’s statement of the gospel as 
it had been communicated to him, that Christ 
.. . died for our sins according to the scriptures’ 
Oy Abe f th l’ h b 

(8) The summary of the ’ here given 
St. Paul, while ae is notably lecking in certain 
elements which are commonly supposed to be 
essential to Paulinism, corresponds very closely 
with the impression concerning the missionary 
preaching which is made by the later chapters of 
Acts. It isofcourse maintained by many scholars, 
and by some regarded as axiomatic, that the simi- 
larity between the speeches of St. Peter and those 
of St. Paul is due to the fact that they were all 
the work of one man, neither St. Peter nor St. 
Paul, but either an unknown writer in the second 
cent. or St. Luke working up old material at the end 
of the first. The alleged similarity calls for care- 
ful examination. The result will probably be the 
recognition that it arises from an inward harmony 
between the two apostles as to the essentials of 
their m , and . as to their concep- 
tion of Christ, combined with a diversity of tone 
and emphasis which is specially marked when the 
speeches of St. Paul are compared with one another, 
and extends to 3 as a whole when com- 

with St. Peters. And whatever explanation 
given of the composition of the speeches of St. 
Paul, the primitive character of the Christology 
they present remains a fact, and one which is more 
easily accounted for if they reproduce the essentials 
of the Apostle’s mission preaching, than if we have 
to suppose St. Luke, with the knowledge of St. 
Paul’s later preaching which he must have pos- 
sessed, deliberately excluding what was character- 
istically Pauline. The discrepancy between the 
Christology reflected in St. Paul’s speeches in Acts 
and that of his prec may actually be reflective 
of the true facts of the case. 

In regard to their Christology the speeches of St. 
Paul witness to practically the same elements as 
those of St. Peter, and to no other, or at most to 
one. Just as in the a pois of Stephen, and (less 
conspicuously but not less really) in the speeches 
of St. Peter, so in the speech of St. Paul at Pisi- 
dian Antioch, Jesus of Nazareth is set forth as the 
goal of Israel’s history and the crowning fulfilment 
of Jewish prophecy. The good news of the gospel 
which its messengers proclaim is the promise to 
the fathers now led (Ac 18%; cf. 266, Ro 158). 
From Thessalonica we have a specimen of St. 
Paul’s missionary preaching, according to which 
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for three Sabbath days or ‘weeks’ (RVm) he 
reasoned with the Jews ‘from the scriptures,’ to 
the effect that the Christ ‘was bound to suffer,’ 
and the same appeal to Scripture is repeated in 
Ac 26" 28%; cf. 137. The object of the appeal is 
to show both that this is the Messiah, and that His 
death is part of the redemptive process. He refers 
to Christ in the same striking way as 6 dixacsos (22145: 
ef. 7°), and describes Him as the One appointed by 
God to judge the world (17). St. Paul further 
5 Christ as an object of faith (221; of. 9 

17, and possibly 3'6), and claims that the consist- 
ent burden of his preaching has been repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ (20?! ; cf. 26”). In 13% he declares ‘ through 
this man is proclaimed unto you remission of sins.’ 
If in the following verse (‘and from all the things 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses, by him is justified every one that believeth ’) 
St. Paul seems to cross the line into ‘ Paulinism,’ 
he does not go very far. ‘Justified’ has the same 
significance here as it has in the Parable of 
the Pharisee and Publican (Lk 18") ; and é» 0 
di calob rat involves the same conception as the words 
of St. Peter in 15" 6:4 rijs xdperos rob Kuplov "Incov 
rio rebouer cwOFvat, or in 411 ovx fori év dM ovderi 
4 owrnpla. There is one phrase, however, in which 
St. Paul, as reported in the Acts, states in dogmatic 
form a conviction to which we find no verbal paral- 
lel in the speeches of St. Peter. In 20” he refers 
to rh» éxxdAnclay ro Oeo hy wreperovhoaro da rob 
aluaros rob islov. (The probability is strong that 
vio has been acciden omitted from the text 
at a very early stage; otherwise /3iov must be con- 
strued as a substantive =åyarnroð.) Here we have 
undoubtedly a seed-thought of much that we recog- 
nize as specifically Pauline. But it is still in the 
form of a seed. Ps 747 in the LXX runs whom 
ris ura yu: cov Ñs érrhow dr dpyis | édurpdow 
pdéBdor ris xAnpovoulas cov. St. Paul, echoing the 
thought rather than quoting the words, takes the 
two words ecru and édurpéow, combines them, 
then breaks up the compound into two new 
elements—purchase and price; and, guided further 
by such phrases as ‘I have given pt for thy 
Ab rpos (Is 43°), ‘He smote all the frat bori of 
Egypt (Ps 78°), he sets the fact that Christ died 
for our sins’ in this pregnant form: that the new 
holy community like the old one has been redeemed 
= the cost of blood, the blood of God’s own beloved 


n. 

2. Primitive conception of Christ.—(1) Jesus as 
the Messiah.—We have now examined the material 
available for answering the question with which 
we —What significance did the primitive 
community attach to the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and what led them to recognize Him as Messiah 
and as a Messiah with this significance? It would 
not further our inquiry to enter on an examination 
of antecedent or contemporary Jewish conceptions 
of the Messiah and the functions He was to dis- 
charge. These conceptions were at once so various 
and so fluid, and the extent to which any one of 
them prevailed at any particular time is so difficult 
to estimate, that even when we know all there is 
to know on the apiece, we have only a bewilderin 
variety of possibilities. We must and can find 
what we want within the NT. We in by 
marking the two extremes between which the con- 
ception of the Messiah moved. The one is pre- 
sented quite clearly at the opening of Acts, before 
the experience of Pentecost. The disciples put 
the question to the Risen Christ: Lord, dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (16)— 
a question reflecting the same conception as the 
words of the disciples on the way to Emmaus 
(Lk 2431), viz. that of a Messiah whose function was 
primarily and mainly the political enfranchisement 


which lies behin 
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of thenation. The other extreme is found in such 
a saying as Christ also suffered for sins once 
that he might bring us unto God’ (1 P 3’), or in 
2 Co 5! ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.’ 

The way to test any conception of the Messiah 
is to observe from what He is expected to deliver 
—from the tyranny of the earthly oppressor or 
from the tyranny of moral and spiritual evil. 
Now, when we a ply this test to the conception 

the language of the primitive 
community, we find that, while it has very definitely 
moved ma from the political, it has not yet 
reached a developed consciousness of the ethical 
deliverance. We find the reiterated and triumph- 
ant assertion that Jesus is the Messiah, but no 
trace subsequent to Pentecost of any idea that He 
is to restore the kingdom to Israel. On the other 
hand, the record of the early days furnishes no 
clear exposition of the character of the deliverance 
He brings. We learn that in no other than Christ 
is cwrnpla ; but the nature of the owrnpia remains 
undefined. This is true in spite of allusions to 
‘remission of sins’ in connexion with this mani- 
festation of His death. According to contemporary 
Jewish thought, ‘remission’ or ‘blotting out’ of 
sin was a condition antecedent to, not part of, the 
Messianic salvation. There is, therefore, some- 
thing really new in the presentation of the Chris- 
tian Messiah as instrumental in the remission of 
sins. It was to antedate His traditional activity. 
‘Unto you first,’ says St. Peter (3%), ‘God, having 
raised up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in 
turnin 3 every one of you from ps iniqui- 
ties. Shat ad been a function of Jesus in the 
days of His flesh ; and the saying indirectly testi- 
fies to one of the felt consequences of His fellow- 
WA But now, says St. Peter, ‘repent ye, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins ; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’ (2%). So in 
10® (‘Through his name every one that believeth 
on him shall receive remission of sins’) the declara- 
tion is followed, and so confirmed, by the bestowal 
of the Holy Ghost. This gift of the Holy Spirit 
is recognized as the first-fruits of the Messianic 
salvation and a pledge of its ultimate completion. 
The condition of receiving it is the remission of 
sins ; and that follows on ‘ believing on him,’ or, 
what is synonymous, ‘repenting and being ba 
tized in the name of Jesus Christ,’ which again 
signifies the solemn confession of belief in Jesus as 
the Christ. Christ is not described as the One who 
bestows forgiveness (though the prayer of Stephen 
shows the near emergence of the idea) or as One 
for whose sake forgiveness is bestowed; but He 
is set in such relation to forgiveness that all is 
ready for the next step. When His disciples begin 
to have a deeper conception of sin, and to emphasize 
the idea of salvation as deliverance from it, a pro- 
founder explanation of the Messiah’s relation to 
gin and its removal will be demanded. Meanwhile, 
the conception of His function is plainly transi- 
tional, cut loose from the Judaic but only approxi- 
mating to the Pauline. 

The burden of the testimony borne by the primi- 
tive community was to the effect that Jesus is the 
Christ; He is also to return as the Christ; had He 
been the Christ while yet on earth? No conclusion 
to the contrary can be drawn from Ac 2%, seeing 
that there is no indication of the point of time at 
which the making took place; and even though 
it appears most natural to connect it with the 
Resurrection (cf. Ro 1‘), the making probably 
implies the further 5 and promulgation 
of à status rather than the bestowal of it. On tlie 
other hand, there are not wanting indications 
which seem to carry back the Messianic status 
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into the earthly ministry. He had been ‘raised 
up by God (3%; cf. 77 13*) as it had been pre- 
dict by Moses that God would raise up ‘a 
prophet (3). He had been sent by God as one 

lossing His people, and by God ‘anointed with 
the Holy Ghost and with power (10%). This last 
expression probably means ‘ appointed as Messiah,’ 
the occasion referred to being the Baptism of 
Jesus. ‘Since Is 11* the conception of the Messiah 
in Jewish theology had been indissolubly linked 
with that of the Spirit. The Messiah isthe bearer 
of the Spirit’ (Briickner, in RGG ii. 1208), so that 
the 5 the Spirit is equivalent to in- 
stallation as Messiah. 

(2) The Resurrection and the Messiahship.—To 
what was the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah 
due? It is sometimes easily assumed that it was 
produced by the Resurrection. But taken by it- 
self the Resurrection was not sufficient to create 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah. It is not as 
if there had been any antecedent ex tion that 
the Messiah would rise from the dead; such an 
expectation was indeed excluded by the absence of 
any idea that death was an element in the Messiah’s 
experience. There is no reason to 1 that 
when St. Peter appealed to the verses in Ps 16, he 
was guided in the interpretation he gave of v.“ 
by any tradition concerning the Messiah. Nor was 
there in the fact of resurrection itself any demon- 
stration that such a rank belonged to the subject 
of it. It had been reported concerning John the 
Baptist that he was risen from the dead (Mk 6%), 
but the only inference drawn was that ‘therefore 
do these powers work in him.’ 

The Resurrection did not create faith in Jesus as 
Messiah; it revived it. He had died as One who 
claimed to be, and by some was believed to be, the 
Christ. We trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel’ (Lk 24"); and the 
effect of the Resurrection was to vindicate this 
claim made by Jesus and for Him on behalf of His 
followers. 

The form and contents of that belief began to 
undergo a rapid change, as we have seen; but 
beyond this, the disciples are found taking up a 
religious attitude to the Risen Master which is not 
accounted for by their belief that He was the 
Messiah. They behold Him as set by the right 
hand of God ; and the vision is the ideal expression 
of the devotion, allegiance, and hope which move 
in their hearts towards Christ. To what again is 
this profoundly significant attitude due—for which 
there is no sufficient explanation in traditional 
ideas of the Messiah ? e explanation may be 
sought in two directions. 

(3) The historic Jesus.—The attitude is due, 
firstly, to the impression made on the disciples by 
the historic Jesus. He had never attempted to 
demonstrate the claim which He made. But they 
had tacitly admitted its validity. He had claimed 
to stand in a universal and at the same time unique 
relation to men; He had postulated that their atti- 
tude to Himself was the determining factor in 
life both present and future. He had demanded 
for Himself and for His cause an allegiance which 
outweighed the claims of any other relationship. 
And He made known to them in Himself such a 
character, such a personality, that these claims, 
stupendous as they were, seemed reasonable, and 
were, indeed, admitted and acted upon—‘ Lord, we 
have left all and followed thee.’ And the very 
failure on the part of these same men to grasp the 
inmost significance of His message and His life 
enhances their witness to the moral pressure they 
experienced, leading them to submit even where 
ey imperfectly understood. When St. Peter 
made what is called the great confession, ‘Thou 
art the Christ,’ he was doubtless seeking to crys- 
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tallize the total impression into a categorical form. 
But the form itself was not adequate. To acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah was to assign to Him 
the highest rank and dignity within the intellect- 
ual rann of the apostles. But the motives which 
led to the confession, the attitude and personal 
relation which lay behind it, found only incomplete 
expression in the recognition of Him as the Messiah. 
Jesus had done what no one had ever conceived 
of the Messiah doing. He had touched tbe inner 
springs of their life. He had deepened indefinitely 
their apprehension of essential things, the joy of 
life as lived by those who have a Father in God, 
the sorrow that springs from the fact of human 
alienation from that Father. According to the 
measure of their capacity He revealed to them the 
Father, and it was by leading them to know Him- 
self. And so, for those who attached themselves 
to Him, Jesus became Messiah and more. And as 
the conviction that He was Messiah was revived by 
the Resurrection from the death-blow which it re- 
ceived through the Crucifixion, so the experience 
of ‘the more’ was also latent in the consciousness 
of the disciples, waiting to be quickened by a 
corresponding event, and developed by a future 
experience. 

(4) Pentecost.—That event which corresponded 
to the Resurrection, and displays itself as the 
second moving cause of the attitude to Christ 
which we find taken up by the infant Church, was 
the experience of Pentecost, described as the out- 

uring of the Holy Spirit. Fundamental as the 

urrection was, it did not stand alone as a basal 
fact on which the faith and life of the young Church 
were built; noris it possible to explain what fol- 
lowed in the development of life or thought from 
the Resurrection by itself. That was succeeded 
after a short interval by Pentecost and the indue- 
ment with spiritual power of those who believed in 
Jesus as the glorified Messiah. To the fact of the 
Resurrection was added the experience of a Spirit- 
filled life; and quite apart from any questions as 
to the form in which this experience manifested 
itself, it is to this highly intensified and concen- 
trated perception of God’s activity in the lives and 
wills of those who submit themselves to Him in 
Jesus Christ, working on the complex of facts il- 
luminated by the Resurrection, that the unfolding 
of systematic Christian thinking is due. As to the 
narrative of Pentecost itself, it was only natural, 
in view of the character of the phenomena, that 
tradition should seize on the externally marvellous 
and enhance it, to the seattle of the really sig- 
nificant. And in particular the tradition as it 
reached St. Luke was so shaped either before him 
r by him that the central feature in the account 
(2%), the declaration by men of many different 
nationalities, ‘we do hear them speaking in our 
tongues the mighty works of God,’ differs from 
every other item of evidence as to the meaning of 
the glossolalia or ‘speaking with tongues.’ That 
this phenomenon, the speaking with ‘new’ or 
strange tongues, was a familiar one in the first gen- 
eration of Christians, we know from St. Paul's 
Epistles ; that the first manifestation of it is what 
St. Luke is describing we may be sure; but inas- 
much as a marked characteristic of glossolalia in 
all other contexts is incomprehensibility and the 
necessity for interpretation, we may take it that 
on the first occasion also the phenomenon was that 
of ecstatic speech, not comprehended by the hearers 
except in the sense that, being infected by the like 
enthusiasm, they felt the ves in mental com- 
munication with the speakers, though they did not 
understand their words. The essential thing is that 
something occurred of a public and striking descrip- 
tion which not only ed for explanation, but 
justified St. Peter in seeing in the experience 
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shared by him and so many others the fulfilment 
of Christ's words about the promise of the Father’ 
(1$; cf. Lk 24%, Gal 310). 

The fulfilment of this promise became the second 
moment in the development of a deeper and richer 
Christology. On the one hand, it involved, and so 
revealed, a relation between God and ‘ His Christ’ 
of a different quality from what had hitherto been 
recognized. at relation had been conceived as 
something due to positive choice, as external, 
official; and the Spirit was bestowed on Jesus as 
part of His Messianic equipment. The Christian 
experience of Christ sets up a process at the end of 
which we find St. Paul boldly enn ying Christ 
and the Spirit, and the writer of the Fo Gospel 
interpreting the parting words of Jesus in terms of 
that identification. And the effect of this identi- 
fication on the Christology is to provide an explana- 
tion of the attitude of believers to the Risen Lord 
in their recognizing Him as united to God in a re- 
lation which was not official but inherent, not 
mediated in time but eternal and unchangeable. 
And once more the stage in this process which we 
find reflected in the Acts is the intermediate one. 
The glorified Messiah is no longer the subject of 
the Spirit’s influence (as in the Synoptic Gospels), 
nor is He as yet identified with it; but he is the 
instrument and channel of the Spirits bestowal. 
That bestowal is conditioned by faith in Him (2%), 
by obedience to Him (5). On the other hand, the 
bestowal of the Spirit, which was afterwards recog- 
nized and descri as ‘the Spirit of unity and 
brotherly love,’ involved and revealed a new re- 
lationship between all those who received the gift 
from Christ. That is the real meaning of Pentecost 
80 far as it has been identified with the birth of the 
Church. We are told of the 3000 souls that were 
added to the infant community that they were 
steadfastly santing to the teaching of the apostles, 
and to the fellowship (xoww»la), the breaking of 
bread, and the prayer (29). We have here a new 
word for a new thing, the new consciousness of 

union connecting the believers, knittin 

them together in what St. Paul afterwards call 
the Body of Christ. Hort (Christian Ecclesia, 1897, 
p. 44) understands by xowwsla here ‘conduct ex- 
reesive of and resulting from the strong sense of 
ellowship with the other members of the brother- 
hood.’ Pentecost had for its most striking result 
the creation of the sense of brotherhood within a 
body of men and women whose common bond was 
not only a common allegiance to Christ, but com- 
mon participation in His Spirit. No doubt the 
extreme form which the principle at first assumed 
—community of goods—proved unworkable, and 
was of temporary duration; but underlying it we 
see a whole series of new ethical ideals in opera- 
tion—mutual service, mutual self-sacrifice, the 
merging of the individual in the corporate whole, 
‘love of the brethren’ as a governing motive of the 
new life. 

And with the consciousness of a new binding 
fellowship created by Christ, there came a new 
conscience. The new relations involved new re- 
sponsibilities, the possibility of new offences, new 
sins. The earliest case of sin which is recorded 
within the new community was in fact sin against 
the community iteelf and the principle of brother- 
hood ; and it was recognized and dealt with as sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

These ethical consequences of the bestowal of 
the Spirit which was traced to the action of the 
Risen Christ had far-reaching results not only in 
the life but in the thought of the Church. Par- 
ticipation in the Spirit was the privilege, as it 
was the mark, of over true Christian. The act 
of believing on Jesus, the surrender to Him which 
found symbolic expression in baptism, was followed 
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by a great religious experience, the effect of which 
was manifold. Incorporated in a community which 
had died to earthly ambition, whether personal or 
national, and which was permeated with a holy 
enthusiasm towards Him who was felt to be the 
source of its life, and with genuine love to ‘all the 
brethren,’ the individual became conscious of a new 
‘life,’ ethical and religious; and he saw in Jesus 
the Christ, the Founder and Pioneer of that life. 
Conscious that it was as moved by the proclama- 
tion of that Messiah crucified but risen that he, 
repenting and turning to God, had found peace of 
conscience, deliverance from fear of the wrath, he 
hailed in Christ a cwrjp, and connected Him with 
the great experience of Agects ra duapridy. The 
connexions and implications of these experiences 
and convictions were still undeveloped. But the 
motive power and the material for the development 
were there. The influence of the Spirit reali 
from day to day alike in the individual and in the 
corporate life, and in the inter-action of the two, 
meant that not only were the disciples secure of 
salvation in the future; they had it now. The 
Kingdom was theirs in both senses. It belonged 
to them as an inheritance ; it was already in their 
possession, They were on the way to St. Paul’s 

t discovery, ‘The kingdom of heaven consists 
in... righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost’ (Ro 147). And to Him, to whom 
they traced the bestowal of the best they had ever 
been led to hope for from God, and also the revela- 
tion and bestowal of gifts such as ‘ had not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive,’ they lifted their 
hearts as hitherto they had done only to God 
Himself. 

II. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE SUB-PRIMITIVE 
COMMUNITY.—The records, scanty though they 
are, thus provide sufficient evidence to show that 
most, if not all, of the chief elements in later 
Christology were already present, at least in germ, 
within the consciousness of the primitive com- 
munity. From the year A.D. 50 or thereabouts 
we are able to trace the development of these 
elements in Epistles from various hands. But the 
lines of development are not continuous. Although 
there are doubtless lines of cross-connexion, e. g. 
between St. Paul and St. Peter, between St. Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is more in ac- 
cordance with the historical situation to regard 
them as radiating from the common centre of 
primitive thought. Arranging these lines in the 
order of James, the Apoca pas, Peter, Paul, 
Hebrews, John, we find an increasing measure, 
not of divergence from the poate (re: but of 
originality and penetration in the ysis of the 
convictions which were common to them all. Some 
at least of these lines appear to be focused again 
in the Fourth Gospel, along with some which turn 
back ma pencentiy to the original base. 

A b comparison between these various types 
of Christian thought which may be described as 
sub-primitive shows that the characteristic which 
distinguishes the Pauline from all the other t 
is not primarily a distinction in respect of doctrine 
in general or of Christology in icular. Itisa 
distinction in the aspects of religious experience 
which are respectively emphasized. In neither 
case is the emphasis an exclusive one; that is to 
say, it must not be taken as excluding the aspect 
which is not emphasized. But, while for St. 
Paul the dominating interest in Christological 
reflexion lies in the explanation of, and preparation 
for, the ethical union between believers and their 
Lord, for St. Peter and the others Christological 
reflexion runs on more concrete lines, developing 
the thought of Christ as external to men, as 
Preacher of sag Tt eae as Example, as Priest, 
as Authority. Ultimately the distinction depends 
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upon the assigned by St. Paul to the rrepa 
and to the category of rrvevpareés. This subtle 
bat indubitable difference of atmosphere has to be 
steadily borne in mind. To it may be due nota 
few apparent divergences of expression, while on 
the other hand apparent correspondences of lan- 
guage may represent real distinction of thought. 
1. The Epistle of James.—It is hardly possible 
to speak of the Christology of an Epistle in which 
the word Xpmeros occurs only twice (11 2). But it 
is to be noted that in both places the writer gives 
the full title rod Kuplov quay Ih Tpi rob, that in 
U he presents himself as in the same sense doidos 
of and of Christ, and that in 21 he adds to the 
title the striking appellation rijs óns (so Mayor, 
ad loc., following Bengel). To this there may be 
a parallel in 2 P 127 (cf. also Col 17, Ro 9, Jn 1") ; 
and in view of the prevailingly Judaic tone of the 
ee there may be an allusion to Christ as the 
Shekinah (cf. 1 S 4, Ps 78%). In 27 (Bracpnpotow 
TÒ ca ropa Td éwixAnOer e tpuas) 5 
a reference to the name of Christ as in bap- 
tism (cf. Ac 2”), and in 6%, whether roi xuplov 
should stand in the text or not, a reference to the 
same name as the secret of Phe pes prayer. If 
we add 55, ‘The Parousia of the Lord is at hand,’ 
and couple with it the phrase in the following 
verse, ‘ Behold, the Judge is at the door,’ we have 
probably exhausted the references to Christ. But 
the fact that the writer in the same context and 
frequently elsewhere puts Kupios=Oeds must be 
allowed due weight, and similarly it is to be noted 
how in & the ‘Second Coming is ae with 
ae, old object of expectation, the Kingdom of 


The Christology which is suggested rather than 
defined in the Epistle is lacking in several of the 
details which appear even in that of the primitive 
community, most notably perhaps in all reference 
to the Holy Spirit; but it is wholly consistent 
with it, and the inadequacy of its expression is 
probably due rather to the character of the docu- 
ment than to any defect in the writer’s views as 
compared with those, e. g., of St. Peter. 

2. The yy ctor of John.—It is best to con- 
sider the Apooalypee of John at this point, be- 
cause its istology also represents the Chris- 
tology of the primitive community, not developed 
by intellectual analysis, or even through the 
interpretation of Christian experience, but ex- 

ded through the emotional magnification of the 
bes veniy Christ. In no book in the NT do devo- 
tion to, and adoration of, Christ, and recognition 
of His e in the glory and authority of 
the Father, find such copious, such exalted, ex- 
pression. Vet the forms in which this expression 
is cast are for the most part not original. On a 
much larger scale than by the primitive community 
so far as our records show, the OT has been laid 
under contribution ; so also has the literature of 
the A „ 5 panel) A 
tions an imagery whic ay eir part in 
setting forth the majesty and the Almighty power 
of , are gathered from all available sources and 
attached to the Person of the heavenly Christ. 

Characteristic of the whole book 1s the repre- 
sentation of Christ in the opening vision (1¥*-), 
where He apponi as the ‘one like unto a son of 
man’ of the Danielic vision, but the details of His 
appearance are some of those which in that earlier 
scene are attributed to the ‘Ancient of Days.’ 
Divine titles are ascribed to Him, as ‘Lord of 
lords, and King of kings’ (17% 19), and Divine 
functions, in the searching of heart and reins (2%; 
cf. Ps 7°), and a share both in the throne of God 
(22' ‘the throne of God and of the Lamb’) and in 
the worship paid to God, even the worship paid by 
angels (51). He holds the keys of Hades and of 
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death (1%), which according to Jewish tradition 
was one of the prerogatives of the Almighty. It 
is before His wrath that men are to tremble in the 
Day of Judgment (6** 17), and He is to come again 
in power and glo to judge the world and to save 
His people (17 14%. 22%), The throne on which 
He has taken His place is His Father’s throne (3%), 
and to Him He stands in a relation of unique son- 
ship (1°), while at the same time it is from His 
Father that He receives His power (27), and He 
is made to speak of Him as my God’ (3* 23). 

This antithetical emphasis upon the Divine honour 
and dignity assigned to Christ and the ideas of 
humility, submission, and suffering which are also 
connected with Him are vividly brought out by 
the fact that it is under the title of ‘the Lamb’ 
that many of the highest prerogatives are assigned 
to Him. This is indeed the most characteristic 
appellation in the book, and occurs some 28 times. 

e is ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world’ (13°), and even now appears as one ‘that 
has been slain’ (5 12); but it is also as Lamb that 
He receives the worship of Heaven (5% 4), that He 
takes His place by the side of God, and o the 
seals of the Book of Destiny. It is ‘in the blood 
of the Lamb’ that the saints have washed their 
robes and made them clean’ (7 221), or, by 
another figure, it is with His blood that He has 
purchased unto God (dyopdtew ; cf. Gal 3'3) ‘men of 
every tribe’ and nation (5°; cf. 141). On the 
other hand, the name ‘ which no one knoweth but 
he himself,’ Word of God’ (ô Aéyos To Oeo, 193), 
is not further applied or expanded, and, though it 
may mark a line of connexion between the Apoca- 
] and the Fourth Gospel, it cannot be said to 
550 ow any clear light on the Christology of this 


There is a class of passages which appears to 
claim for Christ a life co-eternal with that of God. 
‘I am the first and the last and the living One’—é 
fay (137-18); ‘Iam the Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last, the beginning and the end (223; cf. 
21°); with which must be compared Is 44°, where 
Jahweh says, ‘I am the first and the last, and 
beside me there is no God,’ and Rev 1°, where 
the same majestic self-description is ascribed to the 
Almighty. Such e may well seem to imply 
the pre-existence of Christ; yet the predicate in 
that form is probably to be regarded rather as a 
necessary inference from the lan e of the 
writer, who carries the equating of Christ with 
God to the furthest point short of making Them 
eternally equal. Christ is still ‘the beginning of 
the creation of God (4 dpx ri xricews rod Ge00, 3"), 
by which is probably to be understood (cf. Col 1? 
doxh, wpwréroxos Tv vexpwr; also Col 1%) that He 

imself was of the «riss. 

The A of John as a whole leaves the 
impression of a conception of Christ so exalted, so 
majestical in the history of mankind, that it could 
not be carried further without either impinging 
on the writer’s monotheism or demanding the em- 
ie boar of metaphysical categories which were 

yond his range of thought. It has been main- 
tained by some (¢.g. Bousset) that in the descrip- 
tion of Christ as Alpha and Omega the writer 
poe dpa St. Paul, and actually represents the 

est point in the development of Christology 
within the NT. B. Weiss says that ‘ the fact that 
the Messiah is an originally divine Being (Joli ter 
Wesen)is taken for granted’ (Bib. Theol. of NT, Eng. 
tr., 1882-83, vol. ii. p. 172). Butit may be doubt 
whether this outgoing of St. Paul By the Apocalypse 
is not more apparent than real. The impression is 
due partly to the continuous occupation of the 
author’s mind with the same theme. Christ is the 
Hero of every scene inthe dramaoftheend. There 
is none of that wide sweep of interest in things 
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both human and Divine which marks the letters of 
St. Paul. It is due also in part to the natural ten- 
dency of the modern reader to accept as evidence 
of a theory or conception of Christ's Person what 
for the author was only concrete imagery gathered 
from many sources to set forth and enhance the 
glory of his Lord. It may indeed be doubted whether 
1e held y 7 proponon regarding Christ which was 
not inclu in the convictions of the primitive 
community. All that he has to say was involved 
in the tacit assertion that Christ is an object of 
worship and a hearer of prayer. And with all the 
Divine honours and attributes which he lavishes on 
the Glorified Messiah he never loses sight of His 
identity with the man Jesus. After the title ‘the 
Lamb’ he uses with most frequency the simple 
name ‘Jesus’ (nine times). The phenomenon was 
so noticeable that in several passages inferior MSS 
have inserted the word ‘Christ,’ which copyists 
felt to be missing. It was ‘for the testimony of 
Jesus’ that John was in Patmos (1°; cf. 127 19?) ; 
it was with the blood of ‘the martyrs (or witnesses) 
of Jesus’ that Rome was intoxicated ; and in 2216 
the heavenly Christ speaks of Himself by this 
human name—‘I Jesus have sent my messenger,’ 
while the response to the m with which the 
book closes addresses the Risen Christ in the same 
form, reminiscent of the days of his flesh ’—‘ Even 
80, come, Lord Jesus.’ The Apocalypse, therefore, 
is no exception to the rule that, so far from being 
accompanied by a loosening of the tie between 
Christ and the historical Jesus, the increasing em- 
phasis on His Divine significance for the world goes 
along with the same or even clearer assertion of 
the oneness of Jesus and the Christ. The Christ 
they worshipped was the Jesus whom they had 


wn. 

3. The Christology of St. Paul.—The material for 
Christology which was already present in the con- 
sciousness of the primitive community, or within 
its grasp, received its fullest and richest develop- 
ment at the hands of St. Paul. The task of the 
student is to do equal justice to what he received 
from, and shared with, those who were before him 
in Christ, and to those elements which were original 
with him. This will supply the right answer toa 

uestion which has become a living issue for modern 
shristology—Is the Pauline Christology a legiti- 
mate an ne ay development of the relevant 
material provided by the contents of the Gospels 
and the experience of the Church, or does it repre- 
sent a new departure, a conception of Christ so 
distinct from, and disparate to, what had gone be- 
fore, that it must be held to rest not on the revela- 
tion of Jesus, but on the speculation of the Apostle ? 
There has been for some time a tendency in one 
school of NT criticism to exaggerate beyond all 
reason the distinction between hrristianity accord- 
ing to the Gospels and Christianity according to 
St. Paul, and to do so by minimizing or eliminat- 
ing what is ‘ Pauline’ in the Gospels and by over- 
emphasizing the ‘ Pauline’ elements in St. Paul. 
Whatever is distinctive in St. Paul—his calvin- 
ism,’ his ‘ sacramentarianism,’ his ‘mysticism,’ his 
‘eschatology ’—is apt to be isolated and exaggerated, 
with the result, if not the intention, of differentiat- 
ing him more emphatically from his Master. It 
needs to be borne in mind that we are working 
here in a highly charged electric field, where men 
of all schools of thought are in danger of bein 
swayed even unconsciously by a general prœiudi- 
cium. 

In examining the evidence as to St. Paul’s con- 
ception of Christ, certain general considerations 
have to be kept in view. It is now commonly 

that it is a mistake to regard St. Paul as 
one who was constructing or had constructed a 
system of dogmatic theology. We are probably 
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nearer the truth if we think of him as a man 
supremely interested in the tical conduct of 
life, whose mind was speculative in the sense that 
he was not content to register phenomena, but 
must seek for their relations and their causes, and 
that he constantly referred details to their correla- 
tive principles. That he was moved to this by 
the impulse of a practical demand rather than 
of an intellectual necessity is plainly suggested by 
what we can gather concerning his ‘missionary 
reaching.’ The Epistles to the Thessalonians 
harniah evidence as to its . elementary 
character up till A. D. 52. d it is within the 
last ten years of his life that we are to place those 
Epistles in which his distinctive theological ideas 
are developed and exposed, within six of these last 
ten years that we place the great group of Epistles 
in which they find their classical and all but final 
expression. Everything points to the fact that the 
specifically Pauline combinations or inferences were 
due to the stimulus of specific situations or to the 
demands created by definite opposition. St. Paul’s 
mind is logical enough when his spiritual experience 
demands it, but a large part of his affirmations 
regarding the religious life and destiny of men is 
thrown off, as occasion prompts, in vague hints, in 
outbursts of intense spiritual emotion, in pictures 
set within the framework of his inherited training, 
in argumente devised to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular church or a particular group of converts’ 
(H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul's Conceptions of the 
Last Things, 1904, p. 22). It is impossible to separ- 
ate the practical and ethical from the doctrinal, in 
the interests of the Apostle; and only imperfect 
success can attend any attempt to study Pauline con- 
ceptions by isolating their intellectual expression. 

(1) SOURCES FOR PAULINISM.—For our informa- 
tion regarding the thought and teaching of the 
Apostle we are almost wholly dependent on his own 
letters. From the Acts we learn the details of his 
conversion, the course and method of his missio 
activity, but concerning his teaching only what 
may be gathered with caution from his speeches 
reported there. The Letters are conveniently 
divided into four groups. 

(a) The Epistles to the Thessalonians, written 
from Corinth some twenty years after his conver- 
sion, in which we have an echo and some record of 
that mission-preaching which had been the task of 
St. Paul's life since that event. (6) The Epistle to 
the Galatians may possibly be earlier still, ee 
by most authorities it is grouped with those to the 

mans and the Corinthians, written some five 
ears later, in which we find the Apostle at the 
eight of his intellectual energy, stimulated to the 
discovery and enunciation alike of the relations 
and of the foundations of those truths which had 
formed the centre of his gospel. (c) A third group, 
commonly known as the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment—those to the ‘Ephesians,’ the Colossians, 
and the Philippians—belongs probably to A.D. 62- 
63, and shows the Apostle responding to hostile 
stimulus of a different kind, and carrying yet 
further certain of the lines of thought laid down in 
earlier Epistles. (d) There is a fourth group of 
Epistles, that known as the ‘ Pastorals,’ addressed 
to Timothy and Titus, written, if they were written 
by St. Paul, after he had been released from his 
imprisonment. The much-disputed question of 
their authenticity is hardly material to our present 
purpose, seeing that the Pastorals have little addi- 
tional to contribute to Pauline Christology. When 
Christ is referred to as the ‘one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus’ (1 Ti 2°), He 
is presented under an aspect which does not appear 
in St. Paul, though it does in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but in general the Christology of the 
Pastorals is important rather as a criterion of 
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their authorship than as adding material for the 
Pauline Christology. 

The convictions of St. Paul ing Christ 
began at the same point as those of the primitive 
community. Through a like experience of Jesus 
as Living, Risen, and Glorified, he was seized by 
the conviction that He was the Messiah. In his 
case, however, the personal recollection of what 
Jesus had been and taught, of the Messianic claim 
made by Him and for Him, was replaced by the 
testimony of those disciples who had already be- 
lieved on Him, and had sealed their belief by stead- 
fastness under persecution. That doubtless gave the 
content of St. Paul’s belief; what created it was 
the vision of Christ as risen: ‘last of all he was 
seen of me also’ (1 Co 158). To St. Paul also, as 
to the earlier disciples, came the gift of the Spirit 
(Ac 97). And ‘straightway in the synagogues he 
proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of > (9%), 
1.6. that He is the Messiah, the phrase having still 
its Messianic significance (cf. Jn 1%), and finding its 
equivalent in v. ‘proving that this is the Christ.’ 
It was in the Scriptures of the OT that he too 
sought for the proof (Ac 18%), as also for proof of 
the farther affirmation that it behoved the Christ 
to suffer (175). Like Peter and like Stephen, but 
by a different series of steps, he traces the history 
of Israel down to the manifestation of Jesus (13 7f.). 
He preached to Jews and Greeks alike ‘ that they 
should repent and turn to God, doing works worthy 
of repentance’ (26%); moreover, he also connected 
the promise of forgiveness with the revelation of 
Christ (13%), and recognized in Jesus One whom 
God had ‘ appointed to judge the world in righteous- 
ness (17%). And to this Exalted Christ St. Paul 
also in the Acts gives the pre t title Kúpos. 
This is specially significant in his speech to the 
Elders at Miletus, in which there is a note of 
personal attachment and devotion to the One he 
there describes (20% U. %. 32. 35) which is not struck 
elsewhere in the Acts, common as the title itself 
is throughout. This prepares us for the evidence 
of the Thessalonian pia and for the subse. 

uent development of the implication of the name. 
There is thus scattered up and down the later 
chapters of Acts evidence as to the character of St. 
Paul’s preaching, which suggests that it included 
the same elements as are found in that of the Jeru- 
salem Church; and there is so far no reason to 
suppose that it contained any elements peculiar to 
himself, with the one important exception that he 
claimed for the Gentile as Gentile, and not as Gen- 
tile become Jew, the full privileges of Christian 
salvation. And again this corresponds with what 
may be gathered from the Th onian Epistles. 

(2) CHRISTOLOGY OF EPISTLES TO THE THESSAL- 
ONIANS.—These Epistles are too commonly studied 
almost exclusively for the light they throw on 
Pauline eschatology ; but it is to be observed that 
thedirectly eschatological e occupiesonly one- 
seventh of the First Letter, while before it is reached 
the letter has passed what looks like an intended 
close (1 Th 34-4), and in the earlier portion the re- 
ferences to the Parousia are brief and wanting in 
elaboration. Nor are the proportion and emphasis 
very different in the Second Epistle. 

he really striking feature of these Epistles is 
the equal emphasis on Christ the Lord and God 
the Father as severally and jointly the source of 
all Christian experience, and the ground of all 
Christian hope. In the opening verse of each 
nd pa Christ and the Father are combined as the 
sphere in which the Church at Thessalonica has 
its being. In 1 Th 3" the words ‘our God and 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ’ W as the 
subject of a verb in the singular number, express - 
ing a prayer that the 5 may be guided on 
his way (ef. 2 Th 2160. It is from Christ no less 
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than from God that the Apostle claims to have 
received his commission (1 Th 2°), and it is through 
the Lord Jesus’ that he utters his precepts (1 Th 
41 (cf. 577), 2 Th 35 12). And though Christ is not 
in these Epistles directly referred to as Judge, it 
is implied that in the work of Judgment the Son 
will also have a part (1 Th 3" 46 53, 2 Th 17 28), 

It will be already plain that ô Kupios is the con- 
stantly recurring description of Christ ; but, more 
than that, it is used only of Him. For the phrase 


consecrated by OT usage, ‘the Lord God,’ St. Paul 
has in fact substitu ‘God the Father and the 
Lord.’ The usage of various names for Christ in 


these Epistles has been examined by G. Milligan 
(St. Paul's Epp. to Thess., 1908, p. 135) with the 
following results. The human name ‘Jesus’ b 
itself is found only twice (1 Th 1” 4'4). The name 
‘Christ’ standing alone is also comparatively rare, 
occurring four times (‘apostles of Christ,’ ‘ gospel 
of Christ,’ ‘dead in Christ,’ ‘ patience in Christ). 
The combination ‘Christ Jesus’ denoting the 
Saviour alike in His official and in His nal 
character, the use of which in the NT is confined to 
St. Paul, occurs twice. On the other hand, Kupcos 
occurs twenty-two times in all, eight times with, 
and fourteen times without, the article. The fact 
that nearly two-thirds of these instances are anar- 
throus shows how completely the word was al- 
ready accepted as a proper name, and appropriated 
to Christ. 

It is consistent with the significance we have 
assigned to this use of Kvpios that the phrase 7 
huepa roô Kuplov, which in the OT means the Day 
of Jahweh,’ is employed here without hesitation 
and without explanation to describe the day of 
Christ's return in judgment (1 Th 5; cf. 2 Th 2). 
Of like significance are the her use and the 
interchange of ‘God’ and Lord, ¢.g.1 Th 52 
‘the God of ce himself,’ and 2 th 316 ‘the 
Lord of peace himself’; 1 Th 1‘ ‘ brethren beloved 
of God,’ and 2 Th 2" ‘brethren beloved of the 
Lord.’ These phenomena are the more remark- 
able inasmuch as they occur in Epistles which 
otherwise are distinguished for an unusually per- 
sistent expression of what may be called dod. 
consciousness.’ Itis not so much a doctrine con- 
cerning God that forces itself on the attention, as 
a habit of referring 1 to God.“ It is 
God who has called the T e (1 Th 2%), 
the gospel of God that they have received (28), to 
God that they have turned from idols (1°), faith 
toward God that they show (18). It is God whose 
love they experience (1*), whose rule is their 
supreme authority (4° 5%), who gives them the 
Holy Spirit (4°), who is to sanctify them wholl 
(53), who is to bring again the dead (4). 
these references (and they are not exhaustive) are 
in the First Epistle; and further illustration of 
the same characteristic is furnished by the Second. 

It is, therefore, in letters which at the same 
time 5 continuously and so emphatically 
to the unchallenged monotheism of the Apostle 
that we find equally striking evidence that even 
at this stage he assigned to Christ rank, dignity, 
authority, and sovereign importance for religion, 
such as are su in none of his later writings. 
And yet it cannot be said that in any essential 
5 these Epistles carry us beyond the 

hristology of the pre-Pauline Church. The fact 
is that all, or nearly all, that St. Paul ever taught 
concerning the Person of Christ is involved in His 
‘ Lordship.’ 

The confeesion of Christ's Lordship is the confession of His 
Divinity. There is no doubt that Paul and the mass of 
believers the Man Christ Jesus, Risen and Exalted... . was 
the object ce wore In Him they saw God manifested in a 
human form. In His influence upon them they perceived the 


influence of the Spirit of God. Of His Divine power they had 
the most convincing evidence in the consciousness of the new 
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e gives to the Exalted Man, Christ Jesus, the 
value and many of the attributes of God. 

A Messiah who is Messiah and more, One whose 
fanction it is to save from the wrath that is im- 
pending, but One to be in relation with whom is 
to have found already the basis of new life in an 
ethical sense, the condition of a new relation to 
God, and One who therefore draws to Himself 
faith, obedience, worship—that is in briefest form 
St. Paul's conception of Christ as set forth in 
these Epistles. subsequent letters St. Paul 
analyzes the relation of Christ to God and of 
Christ to mankind, which this conception involves ; 
but nothing can justify the suggestion that this 
central conception was built up, as it were, out of 
the elements into which it could subsequently be 
resolved. It was one which reached St. Paul 
whole re complete at the crisis of his 5 
That there was some paration, ologica 
and even intellectual, ee: that . ex- 
perience is quite poses: though St. Paul himself 
would probably have denied it. But that it can 
be accounted for merely as the result of any sub- 
jective process is a suggestion quite irreconcilable 
with the evidence. e have the concurrent testi- 
mony of St. Paul himself (Gal 13€ ; cf. 2 Co 48) 
that at the moment of his conversion he was 
aflame with persecuting zeal inst those who 
believed in Jesus as Messiah, and of Acts (8? PE), 
that the martyrdom of Stephen was followed by 
an outburst of calculated fu inst the Chris- 
tian heretics. And the revelation of the Risen 
Christ resulted in something more than the mere 
reversal of Saul’s opinion regarding Jesus, and the 
confession that He was indeed the Messiah ; it re- 
sulted in a conversion of the whole man so com- 
plete that the change of opinion which was its in- 
tellectual expression was of secondary importance. 
There was an ethical change which demands for 
its explanation a religious as well as an intellectual 
revolution; and the explanation is that from the 
time of his conversion St. Paul found in Jesus not 
ony Xpeords but Kipus. 

he proof of this ethical change lies in his sub- 
5 life and in all his Epistles. It is seen 
alike in the ideals which he inculcates and in 
the d in which he himself approximates to 
these ideale. And he asserts the closest causal 
connexion between the 8 of this new life, 
life of this quality, and Christ, so that the ethical 
experience of himself and his fellow-believers has 
contributed largely to his Christology. Already 
in 1 Thess. (1°) we find the triad of Christian 
virtues—faith, love, and hope—recognized as being 
the natural fruit of being ‘in Christ’; and Christ 
as the active source of ‘increase’ in that love 
wherewith they have been ‘taught of God’ to love 
one another (1 Th 37 4°), In 1 Th 5 we have the 
picture of a Christian community wherein this 
‘love’ was to be operative in curbing the unruly, 
in comforting those of little spirit, in supporting 
the weak, in showing longsuffering towards all; 
where men were to abstain from every form of 
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evil, and to hold fast rd rau These and other 
ethical ideals for the common life receive their 
sanction in the conviction that, as Christians, 
men bel ‘not to the night’ but ‘to the day’ 
(5* 8), i. e. in a certain sense they are already living 
in the light of the world to come. And within 
this series of precepts lies one which more than 
anything else rev the power over human nature 
which St. Paul assigns to faith in Christ. ‘At all 
times be joyful; pray without ceasing ; in every 
circumstance give thanks. For this is what God 
makes known to you in Jesus Christ as his will.’ 
A trust in God which would enable men to accept 
everything which came to them as part of a 
Father’s will, and so enable them in every circum- 
stance to be thankful, to be free from care—how- 
ever this reached St. Paul as part of the new ideal, 
it testifies to an ethical harmony between him and 
Jesus. St. Paul's explanation of it would be, ‘It 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me’; and again 
the ethical experience must be taken into account 
in the development of his Christology. 

(3) THE DEVELOPED CHRISTOLOGY OF ST. PAUL. 
—This may conveniently be studied under three 
aspects, accordiny as it bears upon the conception 
of Christ: (a) as He now is, in glory ; (b) as He 
was upon earth ; (c) as He had been before coming 
to earth. 

A. The glorified Christ.—St. Paul’s faith was in 
a living christ, a Being who was continuously 
active in and on behalf of those who had been re- 
deemed to God through Him, whether they were 
regarded as individ or as a corporate whole. 
Accordingly, it is only natural that his thought 
dwells preponderatingly on various aspects and 
activities of Christ as He is now, in glory’ and 
in the Church ; but along with this there goes al- 
ways the recollection, whether tacit or expressed, 
of what had preceded the glory, viz. the death, 
and the ifestation in earthly life. 

The four Ie of the second group (Gal. 
Rom., 1 and 2 Cor.) in the first place give greater 
definiteness to the ‘Lordship’ of Christ as the 
central fact to be and acknowledged by 
men. The n but sufficient condition for 
being reckoned a Christian was the sincere ac- 
knowledgment of the religious relation to Christ 
involved in confessing Him as ‘Lord.’ ‘Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ’ 
had been St. Paul’s word to the jailer of Philippi ; 
and in Ro 10™ the same principle is laid down 
and expanded. The ‘word,’ which in the mouth 
of Moses (Dt 304) stood for the Mosaic Law, is 
now represented by the gospel, the word of faith 
proclaimed by the apostles. d as accepted and 
openly acknowledged by those who believe that 
cod raised Jesus from the dead, it takes this form, 
‘ Jesus is Lord’; and this acknowledgment is the 
external condition of salvation. In the same con- 
text St. Paul shows why this is so all-important. 
He appeals to two passages of the OT, in each of 
which the original reference is to Jahweh (‘ who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be ashamed,’ 
from Is 286, and ‘whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved, from Jl 2%); but 
he predicates them of the Lord Jesus. Nothing 
could show more simply or more completely the 
place which the Risen Jesus had taken in the 
religious consciousness of the Church. The hom- 
age, the prayer, the dependence which were due 
to God were due to Him ; and the protection, the 
security, the salvation which were to be looked 
for from God might be claimed at His hand. In 
like manner, according to 1 Co 1% (‘no one is able 
to say that Jesus is Lord but by the Hol Spirit’), 
this acknowledgment is trated to the Spirit’s in- 
spiration and is offered as a test whereby the in- 
spiration of a speaker may be ascertained. And 
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in Ph 2*" in all poe it is this name of 
‘Lord’ which the postle describes as the ‘name 
above every name, the bestowal of which upon 
Jesus at His Exaltation involved His right to the 
homage of all created beings. St. Paul here ex- 

resses his consciousness of the wonder of what 
1e believes to be the fact—that God has bestowed 
on Jesus His own glorious name, that whereby 
He had so long been known and addressed by the 
Jews, who shrank from pronouncing ‘ Jahweh (cf. 
Ac 2%; and W. Lueken ad loc. in Schriften des 
NT, ii. [1908] 379). 

(a) Son of God.—If St. Paul thus connects our 
Lord's entry on the title and dignity of Képios with 
His Resurrection and Exaltation, does he do the 
same in reference to His status as Son of God? 
The governing passage is in Ro 1% 700 épo0évros vloſ 
Oeo év àurd nei xara wvetpa dywovtwns et dvacrdcews 
vexpa»—‘ declared (or installed) Son of God with 
power according to the spirit of holiness in virtue 
of resurrection from the dead.’ The emphasis is 
probably on the words with power.’ As yerduevos 
éx owépparos AaBls, Jesus had been Xpiords card odpxa 
and ulés ĝeo0 in the Messianic sense, and was 
crucified et doGevelas (2 Co 13$). But after and in 
co uence of the tion, He has entered 
on the status of Son of God in an exalted form, set 
free from ‘the likeness of (weak and) sinful flesh, 
He has been promulgated as in power.’ This open 
acknowledgment of His true character was in ac- 
cordance with his spirit of holiness.’ 

‘The Resurrection was to Paul the disclosure of the nature of 
Christ. It was not only the crowning stage in the development 
of the Life that had been lived on earth, ite natural consumma- 
tion, but as such it was also the revelation of the inner nature 
of Christ and of the forces of His personal life that were con · 
cealed, as well as hindered in their proper exercise on others, 
as long as He was in the flesh (Somerville, op. cit. p. 17; see, 
further, below). 

In three other passages St. Paul refers to Christ 
as ‘the Son of God’ (Gal 2, 2 Co 1%, Eph 41). In 
others in he speaks of Christ as ‘the Son’ (1 Co 
15*) or ‘his Son’ (Ro 11 6%, 1 Co 1°, Gal 4$). 


Some of these ia may still refer to the 
Messianic Sonship; but others more probably 
belong to another class, of which Ro 8, 2 (7dr 


ta vroũ viðv réuWas—rod (8:00 vio otk épeloaro) and 
Col 1» (rod vlot ris d yd adro6) furnish the clearest 
examples. In these the conception of 
Christ’s Sonship has over into a conception 
other and deeper than the official Messianic one ; 
and it seems to involve a ‘community of nature 
between the Father and the Son’ (Sanday-Headlam, 
ad loc.), and a relationship independent of any 
historical experience. At this point, therefore, St. 
Paul does advance beyond any position which is 
attested for the primitive community. It is useless 
as well as needless to raise any question as to 
whether he conceived the relation metaphysically 
or otherwise. St. Paul is content to recognize it 
as intimate, personal, unique. ‘It is clear that in 
the scale of being the son is the one who in origin 
and nature is nearest to God’ (J. Weiss, Christ, 

. 66). 
2 This deeper conception of the Sonship is borne 
out by the frequent and ee use of the 
name ‘Father’ for God. The full name for God 
in the Church of the NT is ‘the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (e.g. Ro 15°, 2 Co 11", 
Eph 1* 34, Col 1°, 1 P 1%). And as such He is 
described absolutely as ô raryp, and known experi- 
mentally by those who have in their hearts the 
Spirit ‘whereby we cry Abba, Father’ (Ro 8"). 
All this circle of ideas testifies to the recognition 
of a Sonship not only in the sense in which it was 

uivalent to Messiahship, but in the sense of a 

tionship which is intrinsic and unique. 

It is quite PaRa to go far afield to find 

the source from which St. Paul derived this con- 
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ception of Christ’s Sonship. It is attested by the 
Synoptic Gospels as an element in the self - con- 
sciousness of Jesus. There is nothing to suggest 
that it was a discovery or a conclusion due to St. 
Paul. As J. Weiss says: 

Paul shows no trace of uneasiness nor gives any hint of a 
tradition as to how the relation of sonship arose or what its 
actual ificance was. When in Col 115 he speaks of Christ as 
the first-born of all creatures, we must not by any means con- 
clude that Paul had in mind a begetting or birth, or any special 
creative act. But neither is there in a single syllable any sug- 

ion of an emanation in the sense of the later Gnosticism, or 
. It is significant that Paul does not feel the least 
need to account for the existence of this Son of God by any 
story of creation or birth, i.e. by what the Science of gion 
calls Myth (Christ, p. 601.). 

This means that neither intellectual construction 
nor speculation gave rise to the conception. It 
came from Jesus. And as the Resurrection put 
the seal of Divine authentication on His Messianic 
consciousness, so did it put the seal of Divine ac- 
knowledgment upon that filial consciousness which 
had been the deepest thing in His personality. 

Conversely, of course, this prompt and spon- 
taneous recognition of the filial relationship 
between Jesus and God provides confirmation of 
the gospel record so far as it reflects this element 
in His consciousness. On the broad foundation of 
the Lordship of Christ and the Sonship of Christ— 
the one a fact of religious experience, the other a 
factor in the consciousness of Jesus—St. Paul builds 
his specific Christology. And he postulates for 
Christ three different relationships: he sets Him 
in a relationship amounting to identity with the 
Spirit of God ; he presents Him as Head of a new 
race of men, the second Adam ; and he claims for 
am a creative relation to the world of intelligent 

ing. 

(8) The Lord the Spirit.—The evidence for this 
identification is partly direct and partly indirect. 
In 2 Co 3” the Apostle makes the categorical state- 
ment, ‘The Lord is the Spirit,’ and the same idea 
is probably echoed in the following verse, ‘even as 
from the Lord the Spirit’ (the genitive rretuaros be- 
ing probably in apposition to K vplov—so Schmiedel, 
Lietzmann). But the same idea also underlies the 
Apostle's habit of using rreiua [Oeo], rveĉua Xpurrob 
and Xpiorés as practically interchangeable. Christ 
is ‘a life-giving Spirit’ (1 Co 15%), but the Spirit 
also gives life (2 Co 3°; cf. Gal 5%). And in Ro 
85. 16. 1 St. Paul indifferently from the 
one to the other, referring to the Divine Spirit in 
one verse the effect which in the next he refers to 
Christ. For him ‘Christ’ and the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus’ are practically synonymous. 

The basis for the identification which St. Paul 
asserts is not any idea of metaphysical unity, but 
an observed harmony of ethical and spiritual in- 
fluence. St. Paul had no doctrine of the Trinity. 
The Spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, was for him 
(apart from the identification with the Risen Christ) 
the energy of the Divine nature, universal in its 
operation, e the will and the intelligence 
of men, the source of the sevenfold gifts described 
in Is 11%, and specially the creator of life in the 
new sense in which it was a prerogative of the 
Messianic age, and practically synonymous with 
‘salvation.’ e identification of this Spirit with 
the Risen Christ followed on the combination of 
the experience of Easter with that of Pentecost. 
Together they formed the source and the basis of 
new life for the believers. This was for them the 
meaning of salvation, and the proof that they were 
being saved. The subjective certainty was given 
in new moral power to follow new ideals. th 
the power and the ideals were traced to the Spirit 
(Gal 53); but they came to each individual after 
and in consequence of his faith in Christ as Risen 
Lord. So this life-giving energy of God which by 
the primitive community had been explained as 
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‘shed abroad by the Exalted Christ, is by St. Paul | and death, so Christ by His perfect fulfilment of 
identified with Him. What would further con- | the Divine wi ici pati 
tribute to this conclusion would be the necessity | in righteousness and life (Ro 5-2). 
of attributing to Christ existence in a super- In the second passage (1 Co 15°) St. Panl 
physical or ‘spiritual’ form, and the further ies the same 
ity of accounting for the universality of His and Christ to support his statement that 
presence, with each and with all of the believers there is not only ‘a natural (= peychical) body’ 
everywhere. | but aleo a ‘spiritual’ (=pneumatic) one. It is 
There is a further indication here of the way in using 
which the conception of salvation as the highest ipture that the verse of Genesis which he quotes 
good belonging to the life to come was giving place has no reference to cope; and yet we can see its 
to the cunception of it as a present experience. cy. "Eyévero ó [xpires) 4rOpures [AAA] eis 
With all its antecedent conditions—e.g. justification | yvi» torar, where the bracketed words are 
(=acquittal), cleansing, redemption from the do- | to the text of the LXX and emphasize the direction 


or appa Sar, at once the first-fruits and the tee (was made) a spirit, a life-givin 
of eternal life; they knew that ey received | in fact, the same view of Christ as that just con- 
the Spirit because the fruits of the 5 sidered—‘the Lord is the Spirit — but leaves un- 
d in them and am them (cf. 1 Jn 30; and expressed the inference he would have men draw, 
that these were fruits of the Spirit of Christ, or | viz. that as Adam and all who derive from him 
the Spirit that was Christ, they knew, because | had a ‘psychic body,’ so Christ and all who owe 
they corresponded with what they knew of His | ‘life’ to Him have a ‘ pneumatic body.’ 
character and teaching. It is only then (if at all) that St. Paul recalls the 
The recognition of this element in St. Paul's famous interpretation po oy ee the double 
Christol has certain consequences. — (i.) It | narrative of the creation o man (Gn IA and 2) 
throws light on the use so y made by the | 
Apostle of the phrase ¿r Xpory. (li.) It leads to a 
change in the way of 1 Spirit which 
has recently been described as die Christificierung 
des Geistes. The Spirit being recognized as enter - 


character as those of Christ with man, there is 
formed a conception of the Spirit which can only 
be described in terms of personality. (iii.) If as 
Kópos Christ exercises the 5 of God, and 
as rreũna at once enspheres men (cf. Ac 17*) and 
dwells in them, producing the fruits of the Spirit, 
the true grounds are provided for regarding Him 
as Divine. 
‘Itis... because He works in us with an energy of love and 
holiness that is identified with the Spirit of God, and 
our obedience with an absoluteness that is identical with the 
J ᷑ᷣ Teme tice Cores saol Tivine 
and to acknowledge the presence in of powers of Godhead 
that constitute Him the object of our faith and worship’ 
(Somerville, op. cit. p. 112). 


(y) The Second Adam.—Another line of advance 


was opened for the Apostle through the 
universalism of his gospel, leadi im to find in 
Adam, the head founder of humanity which 
fell, a type of Christ as founder and h of the 
humanity which He had redeemed. Redeemed | A 
humanity was indeed a xavh crisis (2 Co 57, Gal (ib. p. 77t). 
65; cf. Col 3, where the parallel with the creation- If there is any allusion to Philo’s view, it is 
narrative in Genesis is distinctly suggested). The | referred to only to be contradicted: ‘the pnea- 
new creature is a citizen of a new world (Ph 3”), | matic was not first, but the psychie; then came 
belongs no longer to the kingdom of darkness but | the 5 At this point (v.“) the Apostle’s 
to the kingdom of God's Son (Col 13), and lives mind reverts to his original subject the constitution 
under a new covenant, or basis of relationship, | respectively of the psychic and of the pneumatic 
between God and man (2 Co 3°). In all these man. The first man was sprung from earth, 
particulars he is seen to be a member of a new | earthy in his constitution; the second man 
race; and Adam, the founder of the original race, | is, or shall be from heaven, and is the heavenly 
was rot rou pwéddovros (Ro 5): i.e. Christ as man. And the same law whereby members of 
ó u bore the same relation to the new race as | Adam's race reproduce his earthy, psychic constitu- 
Adam to the old. tion secures that those who derive their life from 
In two passages St. Paul makes use of this | the heavenly man shall receive a pneumatic frame 
analogy, in both cases assuming its validity, not | or constitution. But the frame or cga is now 
proving it. According to the first, Adam is typical | described as eixé», the puns or concrete expression 
of Christ in the way in which his fall involves con- | of personality which produces an impression on 
sequences affecting the relation to God of his whole | the beholder. The image of the heavenly’ in v. 
posterity. That is to say, in Christ, as Second | is the same as the ‘image of his glory,’ or ‘ his 
Adam and Representative Man, humanity makes a | glorious likeness’ of Ph 3%, into which the Lord is 
new beginning; it recovers its pristine relation to | to change the body of our humiliation.’ And the 
God, the Divine likeness in which it was first ‘image of his glory,’ the ‘image of the heavenly 
created. And as Adam by his disobedience had man alike describe the pneumatic oda, frame or 
entailed on all who followed the heritage of sin | form, which the Risen Christ had taken to Himself. 


yiiwes éx grade: Öms fw No xéxdycey iréyş 
( CCC 
de Opif. Hundi [vol. i. p. Not a few modern 
writers are disposed to the root of St. Paul's 
‘higher Christology in this doctrine of Philo con- 
cerning the heavenly man. But this is probably a 
mistaken view. Along with obviousl oes corre- 
spondence in phrasing the passage shows funda- 
mental div ce from the Philonie conception. 
Pfleiderer B. Weiss agree tbat the 

contains no reference to Philo’s doctrine of the ideal 
man. J. Weiss (Christ, p. 74), after positing that 
there is ‘no evidence o 1 i. e. 
borrowing from any work of Philo’s,’ makes a 
careful comparison of the two conceptions, and 
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bliza we eae 5 kie 
obligation of reading into them Philo’s theory o 
creation, the OT figure which is suggested by ô 
t roupdsios is not the sup Urmensch of Gn 1, 
nor yet a Pauline complement of the earthly Adam 
of Gn 2, but the figure in Dn 7", Bov perà trav 
ver rol oùpávov ws vids dvOpurrou épyduevos. It is 
true that there is not elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
writings any certain allusion to the ‘Son of Man’ ; 
but this may well be due to the incomprehensibility 
of the phrase in Gentile ears. And there is no 
reason to suppose that St. Paul was either ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, the Messianic significance of 
the Danielic figure. The view which these verses 
tulate is therefore this: that the Messiah, the 
eavenly man of Daniel, is at the same time the 
head of the new race, the second Adam, and is 
known to be such because He has been made a 
‘ life-giving Spirit’ ; those who believe on Him are 
by Him made alive. 

At what point did this take place, in the opinion 
of St. Paul? Was it at the ‘creation, or at His 
coming to earth, or at His Exaltation? Probabl 
the first of these ibilities is the one whic 
corresponds with the first impression the words 
make; the description is in both cases that of the 
original condition of the first and the second Adam 
respectively. And that is the interpretation in- 
sisted upon by those who find the source of St. 
Paul’s Christology in the conception of a pre- 
existent ideal man. On the other hand, it is at 
least not neceasary to look for the source of both 

of the statement in the Genesis-narrative. 
t is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s manner of 
handling Scripture that he should add to a direct 
quotation a proposition which rests on quite other 
ground (cf. 3”, Gal 216). Nor, in the second 
place, is it nece that the verb ¢yévero (granting 
that it is to be supplied in the second clause of v.“) 
should refer in both cases to the same point of 
time, or to synonymous moments in the experience 
of the first and second Adam. All that is necessary 
is that in both cases tle experience must be one 
capable of being described by the word ¢yévero, and 
the illuminating parallel is that in Ac 2%; ‘God 
made him Lord and Christ.“ 

Once more, the whole passage must be viewed 
and interpreted in its bearing on the solution of 
the question, With what body do they come? 
What is really contrasted with the sua puyixdy 
which clothed the yuxh {dear of the first Adam 
is the cdua wrrevparixdy through which the rreipa 
gorotoby of the Second Adam is manifested. And 
as the cipua rvevparixéy is the glorified body of the 
Risen Lord, so it was at His urrection that He 
‘was made a life-giving Spirit.’ It would not 
follow that St. Paul did not regard Him as having 
been wveiua or even wreiua Sworooty in some sense 
anterior to the Resurrection, any more than it is 
necessary to put a similar interpretation on Ac 2%, 
As ‘the first-born from the dead,’ He was also ‘ the 
first-born among many brethren,’ inasmuch as they 
were destined in advance to be conformed to His 
‘image,’ t.¢. to the form of His existence in glory 

Ro 8”; see Denney, ad loc.). He was the 
Second Adam because He was at once the Source, 
the Type, and the Head of the new race; and as 
surely as filiation from the first Adam had shown 
i in the physico-psychic constitution, so surely 
would vital tion to Christ show itself in the 
bearing of a spiritual-heavenly body, the habita- 
tion not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

It ap , therefore, that in 1 Co 15% St. Paul 
has nothing to tell about the pre-existent Christ ; 
and the same is probably the case in regard to the 
other factors in St. Paul’s description of Christ— 
the recognition of Him as elxa» roi Geof and the 
declaration that in Him dwells ‘the whole fulness 
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of the Godhead.’ In both es (2 Co 4$ and 
Col 15) where he refers to Christ as the image of 
God,’ the context suggests that the idea is more 
than that of simple likeness, reflexion, or even 
representation. Christ as ex roi Seoid is and has 
that Adam had in consequence of being made ér 
elxóvı Oeod without suffering any of the su uent 
diminution or cancelling of powers or privileges 
which in Adam’s case followed upon transgression. 
This phrase, therefore, like ‘the Second Adam,’ 
sets Him forth as the archetypal man. But the 
hrase has had a history since its origin in Hebrew 
terature, and St. Paul may have had that also 
in mind. It appears in a modified form in Wis. 
(7%) in a description of the Divine Wisdom personi- 
ed: dwratyacua ydp dor: pwròs didlov . . . Kal elkùr 
Tis dvar ros abro. From an Egyptian inscrip- 
tion of 196 B.c. Wendland quotes the description 
of an apotheosized prince as elxdvos {wons rob Oe 
(Hellen.-rom. Kultur, 1907, p. 75). But there is 
no need to go beyond the in Wis., which 
indeed seems also to have influenced the . 
of 2 Co 4‘ and He 15, and possibly Col 17. The 
elxwy evidently connotes light, glory, radiant eflul - 
gence ; and when St. Paul applies the description 
to Christ, he means that the otherwise invisible 
God is manifested and revealed through Him 
(cf. Jn 147! éudavlow duauréy), Its true significance 
is in fact explained by 2 Co 4°: ‘ ae it is God 
. . . who shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ St. Paul neither denies nor asserts 
that Christ had been the image of God’ from the 
beginning ; but what he does say on the subject 
i proper y referred to Christ as Exalted. 

(8) The fullness of the Godhead.—It pleased God 
that ‘in him the whole fulness of the Godhead 
should make its abode’ (Col 1%; cf. 2° ér atre 
raroixeĩ rd Td TAhpwua Ths Oedrnros cwuarikOs, kal core 
er alr@ rexAnpwuéva). It has now been made clear 
that as the foregoing description has ite roots in the 
Hebrew record of creation, so this one is not unre- 
lated to contemporary theosophic speculation. St. 
Paul makes this assertion regarding Christ in re- 
sponse to a challenge, which had been delivered, 
tacitly at least, the false teachers at Colossæ 

inst thesole and sufficient supremacy of the Lord. 
On the lips of those whom he was controverting, 
as well as on his own, the phrase stood for the 
totality of the Divine powers or agencies. But for 
the f teachers the totality was distributed 
among a plurality, a countless host, of mediators— 
‘thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, 7d eTo- 
xeĩa ro xkóguou St. Paul had found in Christ 
another view of the universe, according to which 
all this imagined hierarchy of intermediaries be- 
came irrelevant. Thus it is probable that in both 
sentences in which the phrase occurs a strong 
emphasis should be p on the words é abr. 
Not in that cloud of unknown spiritual forces but in 
Christ resides that whole fullness of which they 
speak; and it resides cwuarixds, i. e. not ‘in bodily 
form,’ but ‘in completeness and abiding reality ’ 
(so Klépper, Dibelius). 
Gane term, in ite origin, or as used b 
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the theosophists of 
may be metaphysical or not; in the mouth of the 
apostle it expresses a ous truth, a truth of reflection based 
on religious ence, the truth learnt in communion with 
the Risen Lord, that in Him there is a full endowment of life by 
the Spirit of God that answers to all the religious needs of 
human nature (Somerville, op. cit. p. 158). 

It is to be noted in connexion with each of these 
later aspects of Christ recognized by St. Paul, that 
it is held or revealed by Him in order to be im- 

or conveyed to men. If He is the Son and 
the Image of the Invisible God, it is in order that 
men who believe on Him may become sons of the 
same Father and conformed to the same Image. 
If the fullness of God has taken up its abode in 
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Him, that has had for a result ‘ye have been ful- 
filled in him,’ and then we find the Apostle in 
Eph 3 praying that the brethren may by the in- 
dwelling of Christ be ‘fulfilled’ till they attain to 
the pleroma of God. At the same time, this 
participation of believers in the highest attributes 
of Christ is (i.) mediated through Him, is theirs 
only through their organic union with Him; and 
(ii.) only partial and fragmen at any time in 
the individual believer. No individnal believer, 
however closely he may resemble his Master, can 
ever reproduce all that Christ is. It is the body 
of believers, believers as a body, who are destined 
to attain ‘to the perfect man, to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ (Eph 4"). All 
the attributes of the heavenly Christ have refer- 
ence to, and are applied to, the salvation of man: 
but they are conveyed by Him; apart from Him 
they are not within the reach of men. 

. The historical Jesus. — St. Paul traced the 
origin of his faith, and ascribed the life he now 
lived, to the Risen and Exalted Christ, Lord and 
Spirit. But it is not true to say that he was 
either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the manifes- 
tation of Jesus in the days of his flesh.’ The 
references which he makes to the ‘historical 
Jesus’ may be few in number, but they are em- 

hatic and essential to his total conception of 

hrist’s Person and Work. In the first place, he 
admits and relies on the authority of Jesus as the 
rule of life. In Ac 20 he is heard definitely re- 
calling “ the words of the Lord Jesus, as in 1 
Co 11% he quotes as authoritative the terms in 
which Jesus instituted the Last Supper. The dis- 
cussion on marri and divorce in 1 Co 7 illus- 
trates his attitude. On the one hand, in re to 
the marriage of ‘ virgins,’ he says frankly that he 
‘has no commandment of the Lord,’ just as in 
reference to married life he has disclaimed any 
Divine authority (1 Co 7*) ; but in regard to divoroe 
he takes a very different tone, because for that 

uestion he has the authority of the historical 

esus, whose deliverance on the subject he quotes. 
In like manner he claims to ‘ follow Christ,’ mean- 
ing the historical Jesus, as the supreme example 
(1 Co 11), and urges his converts to do the like 
(Ph 2@-, 1 Th 214, Eph 50). 

It is on the human manifestation of Christ that 
St. Paul's whole gospel is based—‘ Christ died for 
our sins’; and it was as Jesus of Nazareth that 
He died ; it was ‘in the flesh’ that He ‘condemned 
sin,’ ‘in the body of the flesh ’ that God ‘ reconciled 
men to himself’ (Col 13). And the fact of His 
humanity is absolutely essential to the Apostle's 
theory of salvation. It provides the identification 
of the Redeemer with the race He would redeem, 
in all human experience save the consciousness of 
having sinned. It is wholly a mistake to represent 
the emphasis which St. Paul puts upon the Risen 
Christ as excluding interest in, or knowledge of, 
the historical Jesus; ‘the heavenly man’ had no 
meaning for him except for His being the same as 
‘the man Christ Jesus.’ 

And he leaves no room for doubt that the Christ 
of faith was one with the Jesus of the Gospels. 
He was ‘born of a woman’ (Gal 4‘; cf. Job 14). 
The phrase neither includes nor yet does it ex- 
clude a supernatural factor in the birth of Jesus; 
it asserts His true participation in our common 
humanity. He was ‘born under law’ (Gal 4$). 
Whether significance is to be attached to the ab- 
sence of the article (Lightfoot) or not (Lietzmann), 
the context shows that it is His identification with 
the Jewish race that St. Paul is emphasizing. He 
is represented as a lineal descendant of David 
(Ro 1°), and an argument is founded upon His 
descent from Abraham (Gal 3'*). This descent had 
special significance, inasmuch as by becoming ‘a 
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minister of circumcision’ (or ‘of the circumcision’ ; 
cf. 2 Co 3°) He confirmed the promises made to 
the forefathers of Israel (Ro 15°; cf. 2 Co 1%). 
So that it is one of the distinguishing privil of 
Israel that the Messiah belongs to them ‘as far as 
the flesh is concerned’ (Ro 9). In 2 Co 5'8, where 
St. Paul repudiates, for the period su uent to 
his conversion, any knowledge of ‘ Christ after the 
flesh,’ he postulates at least the hypothetical possi- 
bility of his having known Him so, and proba bl 
refers to a claim which others founded upon their 
personal acquaintance with the historical Jesus. 
There remain two es of sae importance 
for the light they shed on the Apostle’s view of 
the constitution of our Lord's human personality. 
The first is in Ro 8°—é Oeò: rò» avroð Tiò» réuyas 
er duouspare capxds duaprias «rd. The allusion toa 
re-existent state from which God ‘sent His own 
n’ (see below) is followed by the carefully chosen 
phrase ‘in the likeness of sin’s flesh’ (cf. Ph 27 
twas made in the likeness of men’). It is 
sible, but it would be mistaken, to read these 
words as though their p was to assert that 
Christ was ‘like’ but only ‘like’ tomen. What 
the phrase does convey is that the likeness is true 
and complete as far as it can be, sin being excepted. 
By the introduction of duolwua St. Paul wishes to 
indicate not that Christ was not really man, or 
that His flesh was not really what in us is cdpt 
duaprias, but that what for ordinary men is their 
natural condition is for this Person only an assumed 
condition’ (Denney, ad loc.). The rendering of AV 
(also RV) ‘ of sinful flesh ’ gives 8 Wrong impression 
and creates unnecessary difficulty. Of sin’s flesh’ 
refers to the physical constitution of man not as 
originally or inherently sinful—which was never 
51 Paul 4 view but om + had come to be, pel 
cally and experimen , an appanage of sin. 
Chriet entered into namanit as it was conditioned 
by sin, tyrannized and enslaved by it—sin being 
regarded as an almost personal conqueror an 


tyrant. 

But He who, according to Ro 8“, was thus made 
‘in the likeness of sin’s flesh,’ according to the 
second e (Ro 1*) manifested, in contradis- 
tinction to all others who appeared in human form, 
‘a spirit of holiness’; and it was in harmony with 
that ethical uniqueness that a unique glory was 
assigned to Him, inasmuch as His death was 
followed by a Resurrection whereby He was de- 
clared (or installed) by God as ‘Son of God with 

wer.’ Thenceforward His Messiahship was in- 

ubitable; it was demonstrated by the ‘power’ 
which was wielded by the Risen Lord. This pas- 
sage, like the former one, starts with a ible 
allusion to the pre-existent Sonship (rob Tlob atrod), 
and at least s ts a state of humiliation as 
antecedent to the state of glory and power. There 
is at the same time no suggestion of a time at 
which Jesus became of the ee of 
holiness,’ such as meets us in the Synoptic : 
Rather is the spirit referred to as ‘the principle of 
personality in Jesus.’ It is the ‘spirit of holiness’ 
which binds the earthly existence alike to what 
went before and to what came after (cf. Feine, 
Theol. des NT, 1910, p. 260). And the same 
thought may underlie the phrase in Ro 8°: ‘the 
law (=principle) of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.’ ò vópos here means authority ’ (so Sanday- 
Headlam), or in modern speech, the ‘ governing 
principle.’ Sin and death are contrasted as govern- 
ing principles with the living (and life-giving) 
spirit that wasin Christ Jesus—the same ‘spirit of 


holiness.’ 
e in Philippians (2°") which is chiefly 


The 
valued for the light it throws on St. Paul’s view 
of the pre-existent Christ has importance also for 
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his view of the historical Jesus. He ‘ was found,’ 

nuari ws dr purros, i. e. in outward appearance, in 
all that presented itself to the senses, ‘ as a man’; 
and that because He was ‘ made in the likeness of 
men (es duouparc dvpOpirer), But the 55 
of the human manifestation opens with the R rase 
poppy SodAov N, by which the Apostle indicates 
something which, while going deeper than the 
oxijua or the duolwya, yet does not touch the essen- 
tial personality. Christ, that is to say, entered 
upon a real, but not a permanent, servitude. In 
what sense? It will not suffice to say, with 
Lightfoot (ad loc.), For aie the stronger 
word 8of\os is substituted. e who is Master 
of all becomes the slave of all.’ For this gives 
insufficient distinctness to the two clauses, and in- 
adequate force to the former one. It is more prob- 
able that the two clauses, wop¢hr Soddov Aad» and 
év duompar: dvOpirwy yevduevos are el in re- 
verse order to the two clauses in Gal 4‘, yerópevov 
ék yuvuxós and ‘yerduevor rò youoy; and the power 
to which St. Paul declares that Jesus submitted 
Himself as Zo is the Law and the whole dis- 
pensation of which it was the symbol. He volun- 
tarily placed Himself under its yoke, made Him- 
self ‘a debtor to keep the whole law.’ It was in 
virtue of this submission that He could undergo 
its curse, be ‘made a curse for us,’ and redeem us 
(Jews) from ‘the curse of the law.’ This subjec- 
tion to the Law was thus a special case of Christ’s 
submission to the disabilities of the flesh,’ through 
which He could be ‘made sin’ for us (2 Co 5%). 
The odpt which He assumed was truly human 
flesh ; it was, for such it had come to be histori- 
cally, ‘sin’s flesh ’—flesh that was in the grasp of 
sin. He ‘knew no sin’ (2 Co 5"), and yet in 
His case the odpt was the medium of sin’s assault 
upon Him. It brought Him into relation, a re- 
lation always hostile, with the whole series of 
forces which were op to God, the forces which 
were in control of this present world,’ the princi- 
palities and powers’ (Col 25), the ‘ world’ rulers 
of this darkness (Eph 6). And it was in, by 
means of, this ode that He ‘condemned sin,’ that 
He ‘triumphed’ over the hostile powers, stripping 
them off from Himself along with the odr, when 
on the Cross He died from under the control of 
‘the spiritual forces of the world’ (Col 2° . 

Thus the historical man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
was a fact of cardinal importance for St. Paul, not 
only as an authority supreme in the realm of con- 
duct, but as . conditions by which 
alone redemption could compe 

C. The i Christ.—The material for 
ascertaining St. Paul’s conception of Christ is now 
nearly complete. By far the larger of it 
refers to the post-existent' Christ, the Lord in 
glory. Another element, smaller in extent, but 
not for that reason unimportant, has to do with 
the historic Jesus. There remainsa third element 
consisting of allusions to Christ as having been 


existent and active before He appeared on earth. 
That element is certainly present both in the mind 
and in the lan eof St. Paul. The difficult and 


delicate task is to weigh its importance, and to 
account for its presence in his thinking. 

The evidence is unevenly distributed, In the 
four ‘chief’ Epistles we have a number of allu- 
sions ; in each of two of the ‘captivity’ Epistles, 
Philippians and Colossians, we find an explicit 
statement. The allusions in the earlier Epistles 
are, if anything, more important than the state- 
ments in the later ones; for they suggest that St. 
Paul was dealing with a conception regarding 
Christ which was already familiar, which, so far 
from requiring to be proved, was widely accepted 
na a necessary inference from other facts. Further, 
the references are so incidental as to suggest the 
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inference that, while intimately related to his own 
deepest convictions about Christ, this doctrine 
formed no part of his formal teaching, until, at 
least, the necessity for it arose in the special cir- 
cumstances of the Church at Colosse’ (Somerville, 
op. cit. p. 185; cf. Beyschlag, NT Theol., Eng. tr., 
1895, ii. 78). The language of Gal 4‘ ( sent 
forth his Son’) and Ro 8? (God, sending his Son 
in the likeness of sin’s flesh’) implies this previous 
existence for the Son, an existence under different 
conditions, with which subjection to the Law and 
participation of flesh are contrasted. Consistently 
with this suggestion the Apostle in 2 Co 8° alludes 
to the fact that ‘he who was rich, for our sakes 
became poor,’ a phrase which links up with the 
statement in Philippians, inasmuch as it traces 
the impoverishment to the action of Christ Him- 
self. In 1 Co 86 there is a suggestion of the idea 
which is 5 in Colossians, where St. Paul 
speaks of one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are 
all things and we by him’; and in 1 Co 15%. &, 
though it is in His Exaltation that He is recog- 

ized as the ‘Second Adam,’ yet as contrasted 
with the first Adam, who belongs to earth, He is 
Fy eR as belonging to heaven, and bein 
‘the heavenly one.’ directly, the language o 
1 Co 10* involves the same idea (‘They drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ’); but the immediate significance 
of the saying is that the Apostle puts ‘Christ’ 
where Jewish legend had put ‘ Jahweh.’ 

We come now to the two pee in which St. 
Paul appears to make detailed allusion to the pre- 
existent Christ. The first is in Ph 24, The 
first point to notice is the context. Not only is 
the example of Christ appealed to as a ground and 
norm for Christian humility, and the duty of each 
one ‘looking not on his own things but on the 
things of others,’ but the conclusion also of the 
whole passage is relevant, inasmuch as it displays 
the Exaltation of Christ as a supreme illustration 
of God’s recognition of this spirit of self-effacement : 
did cal ò Oeds adrdy txepipwoer. To illustrate the 
true character of Christian humility St. Paul re- 
fers to the action of Christ, which took place be- 
fore His appearance upon earth. And again the 
description 1s calculated to remind rather than to 
inform ; it is penned for them who already know 
(Dibelius, ad loc.). Christ had been originally 
(uo rdpx un) e poppy Geo. What sense are we to 
attach to this phrase? Lightfoot (Philippians, 
1878, p. 127 fl.), after an exhaustive examination of 
the use of the words pop¢4 and oxĝpa in philo- 
sophic literature, comes to the conclusion that 

‘must apply to the attributes of the God- 
head,’ that it implies not the external accidents 
but the essential attributes, so that the possession 
of uopph involves participation in the odvla also. 

‘Thus in the passage under consideration the is con- 
trasted with the cxjpe, as that which is intrinsic and essential 
with that which is accidental and outward. And the three 
clauses imply respectively the true divine nature of our Lord 

deo), the true human nature ù SovAov), and the 
externals of human nature (ox7jar œs ayOpwros).’ 

With the interpretation of uopgġh goes the expla- 
nation of elvai toa de, equality with God,’ as some- 
thing which was already Christ’s possession but 
which He refused to regard as a prize to be ten- 
aciously held (ox dpraypdv yar); but so far 
from this, He divested Himself (éxérwoer éavróv) 
not of His Divine nature, for this was impossible, 
but of the glories, the prerogatives of Deity. 
This He did by taking upon Him the form of a 
servant. 

This interpretation is open to several objections. 
—(i.) In effect it reads into St. Paul’s language 
the conclusions of a later Christology, inasmuch 
as the meaning which it gives to uopd) (as involv- 
ing essential participation in the odsla or substance) 
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must be carried through in both clauses, and we 
get consequently a personality which "he has taken 
the substance of humanity without laying aside 
that of Deity. (ii.) It gives a forced meaning to 
oor, and at the same time an inadequate one ; 
for if the word means no more than ‘man,’ we 
have an inexplicable tanio OEY = throe; or at least 
two, clauses in succession which make no advance 
in the rea tates wre It 9 an unsatisfactory 
rendering to is rather ‘a thing to 
be clutched at’ than” a ching to be held.’ 

For these and other reasons the other interpre- 
tation is to oper according to which St. 
Paul is using the terms pep¢h, etc., in a 
po ular sense rather than as pl osophic terms, 

Hopp means form, which is separable from 
eaoance, though more truly characteristic than 
oxñua; in the case of Christ the fend 0eo0 stands 
5 : 75 tlie which he had with the Father.“ 


lorious form as a gel at , the 
image engl God He might have grasped at e yet 
higher prize to be equal unto But (here 


comes in the parallel with what is e of 
Christians) He refused to look on His own 
and for the sake of others (men) emptied Himself 


of the heavenly spiritual form, took the form of 
one ibl me subject to inferior powers, B 
the Law, and humbled Himself to the 


of humiliation, the death on the Cross. 


what the self-effacin Tal ic, hes ean may t) God 
has highly exalted has conferred upon Him 
the very equali which He refused to grasp, 

stowing upon the name that is above every 


name, that ‘ev e should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord. ee 

The Christological in Philippians 
assumes the pre-existence of Christ; the second 
passage, in Colossians (1759, states it (adrés dori 
xpd wdyrow), and founds on it a doctrine of the re- 
lation een t and all created beings. He 
is ‘the firstborn of every creature’ (AV, not 9 
antecedent tothem all. It is not necessary to ex- 
tend the scope of St. Paul's lan anguage | here 80 as 
t we call ‘ Nature,’ inanimate crea- 
all things’ is not wider 


Paul says that they all, ia on earth or in 
heaven, whether seen or unseen, were created 
‘in’ Christ, ‘through’ Christ, and canto? Christ, 
that ‘in Him’ they have still the basis of their 
existence (ri rärra aire rer). They 
were created ‘in Christ’ (not“ by °) as the sphere 
within which the Divine will operates for salva- 
tion; through Him’ as the agent for the effectin 
ore same purpose ; and ‘unto Him’ as the en 
of their history, which provides the norm 
ìr experience. 

What we have here is in fact the half-defined 
working of the idea which found definite expres- 
sion in the Logoe-Christology of the Fourth 
Gospel. Here, if anywhere, St. Paul betrays the 
influence of speculations which are best known to 
us through the works of Philo. The words efx, 
apwréroxos, ovréornxer, are all employed by Philo 
for the exposition of the relation of the Logos to 
the o ted things. 


of 


n and maintenance of crea 
How this conception and the nomenclature 
reached St. Paul, it is impossible to say. There 
was enough in the OT doctrine of Wi om as co- 
operative with in the work of creation to 
furnish a foundation for the conception. Details 


be- | whole of the lan 


and the terms he employs may have reached him 
through the cosmol logical 6 ulations of the false 
teachers. They interposed between God and His 
world, as agents of creation and intermediaries of 
Divine working, the hierarchy of unseen pixies 
forces. St. Paul may have been dealing a 
to right and to left w en he said in effect, to one 
school of thought, ‘your Logos is our Christ,’ to 
another, your spirit-forces were called into being 
by Him and have their very existence conditions! 
y Him.’ 

3 two general facts 
of a character ap ite to thoee we 
have been conaderiag. 8 St aul never 555 ss 
Christ the name or description of 
passages have been appealed to as poses ie 

e does (i.) 2 Thi cara Thy xdpiv rod Oeot ! ral 
xuplou ‘Ineo Xpwrof, ‘according to the 
our God a and oe Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


Q, 


t seems 


na at first sight to take this phrase as 
eng one Person, Jesus Christ, as both Al 
an 


6188, 
1911), the 5 must be treated as a double one 

referring to God and Christ (so AV and RV). 
(ii.) Ro 9 t ò ò Xpuords rò card cdpca, ò Gy ér 
drrem bebt eùhoyyros eis roùs aliras. 
RV render ‘ Christ . . who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.’ WH in the margin of their Gr. 
text put a colon after cdpxa, Hort remarking that 
this alone ‘seems adeq suse 2 account for the 

emplo more especially 

when it is consid in on to the context.’ 
Westcott adds that ‘the juxtaposition of ò Xpcovas 
xara odpxa and ò ð» erk. seems to make a 
of subject rape era indicating his opinion that 
it is Christ who is described as ‘God over all’: 
Sanday-Headlam also, after a full discussion of 
take the doxol 


not Godhead but Divine Exaltation is postulated 
or 

Not so the later commentators, who for the most 
part find here a doxology addressed to God, God 
who is over all be bl for 55 Evidence 
of a grammatical or is evenly 
balanced in favour of the 55 renderings ; but in 
favour of the latter there is the strong gen eral reason 
that on the other interpretation we Should have a 
1 which would inevitably i St. Paul's 
monotheism and challenge the i 
readers. And, revi the whole of his utter- 
ances Christ, the total impression is that 
of a monotheistic conviction consistently resisting 
the im to do this very call Jesus 
God. the other hand, nothing, not even the 
Cross, could have offered a ‘greater stumbling-block 
to the people whom St. Paul was seeking to in- 
fiuence than the proclamation of a second God. 
And the entire absence from the NT of any indica- 


tion of o 5 5 or of necessi 
to explain teaching would d eera 


points Saelua | in n the same Tetin. 

(8) This conclusion is borne out by the second 
general consi ion, viz. the frequent and em- 
phatic references in St. Paul to the subordination of 
the Son. In 1 Co 3* we have the striking climax, 
‘ All things are yours, for ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God’s’; cf. 1 Co 11° ‘the head of every man is 
Christ ; the head of the woman is the man ; and the 
head of Christ is God.’ The very name of ‘Son’ 
implies a measure of subordination, and even the 
supreme Exaltation of the Son when AP he 
shall ‘ confess that Jesus Christ is Lord’ (Ph 2 is 
‘to the glory of God the Father.’ The same idea 
underlies the representation of Christ as the 
of God's revelation, of creation, of reconciliation. 
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And it is . out with almost startling force 
in 1 Co 15% When all things shall have been sub- 
jected unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subjected to him that did pa oi all things unto 
him, that God may be-all in all.’ 

ether St. Paul was ever conscious of the prob- 
lem which his Christology thus presents, it is im- 
possible to say. He held with equal conviction and 
emphasis two propositions which seem contradic- 
tory: ‘There is one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all, and in you all,’ and 
‘Christ is God for me’; and perhaps they find 
their synthesis in that saying which is at once the 
simplest and the profoundest account of the whole 
matter: ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto hiinself (2 Co 5). 

4. The First Epistle of Peter.— This Epistle opens 
with a phrase C the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 1°; cf. 2 Co 1°, Eph 1°) which puts its 
Christology on the same plane with what was 
central in the ree ey of St. Paul, but at the 
same time common to the primitive community 
(see Hort’s notes ad loc.). But its predominantly 

ractical character does not offer the opportunity 
or developing the Christological conception in de- 
tail. There is no reference to Christ as Son of God 
(except indirectly in the phrase quoted above), as 
Son of Man, or as Spirit. The word ‘Christ’ is 
frequently used as a proper name, sometimes in 
combination with ‘Jesus, sometimes by itself. The 
starting-point of Christian ‘ hope’ and of Christian 
experience is the Resurrection of Christ (1°) ; but 
that experience is described in terms of re-birth, 
recalling the language of the Fourth Gospel (cf. 
1 P 1>” with Jn 3 1+ 3), The of Christian 
hope is ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ’ (1 P 17-38 
4 cf. 15 51). In the interval the supreme religi- 
ous duty of Christians is to ‘ sanctify in their hearte 
Christ as Lord’ (34 RV). St. Peter is here quoting 
(and adapting) the language of Is 812 in the 
version, which concludes with Kúpov abr dy:doare. 
Whatever be the precise way in which his words 
should be rendered, the significant thing is that he 
substitutes the word Xpurd» for the aur by which 
the prophet meant Jahweh. He demands for Christ 
the same reverence, submission, and dependence as 
the prophet claimed for God, and he makes the 
rendering of these the central thing in religion. In 
2 we find a similar application to Christ of the 
lan of Ps 34°, 

Christ is at the right hand of God, having gone 
into heaven (cf. Ac 3”), angels and authorities and 
powers being made subject unto him’ (3*). For 
* God has raised him from the dead, and given him 
glory i (In; cf. Ac 3% édééacer rò» waida al ro and 

52 


) Thi 
(6*), the 


never applied to 

St. Peter also represen 
judge the quick and the dead (4°), though in 1” it 
is 


istle is distinguished from all other docu- 
ments of the NT in that it appears to assign to 
Christ a redeeming activity in the interval between 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. ‘ Being put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit, in 
which also he went and preached to the spirits in 
preon oe 38); of. 4° the gospel was preached to 

© also.’ The idea of our Lord’s descent 
into Sheol and tem abode there underlies the 
interpretation pot y St. Peter upon Ps 16° in Ac 
2 and is possibly reflected in Eph 4° (cf. Lk 239). 
But the exposition which is given to itin the Epistle 
is probably due to the influence of speculation, traces 
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of which are found in apocaiyptio writings, concern- 
ing the ultimate fate of fallen spirits in the under 
world. The Book of Enochin particular, acquaint- 
ance with whioh is traceable elsewherein this Epistle 
(cf. 12 with En. 1°), deals with this subject in several 
(60 35 64 69%, ed. Charles) and hints at an 
opportunity of repentance allowed to sinners of the 
antediluvian period between the first judgment of 
the Deluge and the final one. En. 69%, referring 
apparently, after a long interpolation, to the fallen 
angels of ch. 64, says, ‘ There was great joy among 
them, and they blessed and glorified because the 
name of the Son of Man was revealed unto them.’ 
The reference to Noah in both contexts makes it 
highly probable that the Enoch literature is the 
source of the special idea behind the passages in 
1 Peter. Christ was understood to have preached 
‘to the Spirits in prison’ in fulfilment of the ex- 
tation that the name of the Son of Man would 
revealed to them. 

Concerning the historic Christ the Epistle de- 
clares, quoting Is 63°, that he did no sin, neither 
was e found in his mouth’ (2™); it refers to 
Him as ‘a lamb without spot and blameless’ (1), 
as rejected of men’ but chosen of God (20, as 
the ‘ righteous’ who died for the unrighteous’ (3%). 
apor emphasis is laid upon His patient endurance 
of suffering as an example to be followed by all 
Christians (2 4114); and of these sufferings the 
writer claims to be a ‘ witness,’ possibly meaning 
an eye-witness (5! udprus rd ro Xporod wadnudrwr). 
In fact, the Epistle testifies to the thorough work- 
ing out of that analogy between the suffering 
servant in iah and the crucified Messiah, the 
pregnant use of which has been noted in St. Peter's 
speeches in Acts. 

‘The Christological figure which belongs to the Petrine 


speeches of Acts and the First Epistle of Peter distinctively 
being traceable elsewhere only in a few primitive liturgical 


V re of the suffering Servant of 
ahweh’ (B. W. Bacon, Jesus the Son of God, 1911, p. 100). 


Those who find in this Epistle the doctrine of the 
pee oian Christ e on two passages—1” and 1”, 
the first of these the P are said to have 
searched ‘what time, or what manner of time, 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them (7ò év abrois 
awveQua Kir) did signity >; and it is inferred that 
the writer ascribes their . to the Spirit 
of the (pre- existent) Christ. But both in this clause 
and in the following one Christ probably stands 
for ‘Messiah’; and the meaning is, what time... 
the Messiah-spirit in them did signify when it tes- 
tified beforehand the sufferings leading up to (or 
destined for) Messiah.“ This is the view of Hort 
(First Ep. of Peter, 1898, p. 53), who adduces as par- 


his | allels Is 611, Ps 1055, 2 S 23! LXX, and remarks: 


‘It must be remembered that the sharp distinction which we 
are accustomed to make between the et on the one side 
and the Messiah of whom he speakson the other does not exist 
in the OT iteelf. The prophet, the people to whom he belongs 
and to whom he speaks, and the dimly seen Head and 
the e, all pase insensibly one into the othertin the language 


of Soy; all are partakers of the Divine anointing, and 
the Measialiship which is conferred by it.” i 

In the second passage (m) Christ is described as 
t foreknown before the foundation of the world, 
but manifested at the end of the times (wpoeyrwe- 
pávov ud e xaraBodjs xécpov), from which it is 
argued that both the implication of the word 
‘manifested’ and its correlation with ‘ foreknown’ 
sonny. favour the idea of personal pre-existence. 
But this argument probably lays an unjustifiable 
stress on the etymology of rpoeyrwoudvor, and over- 
looks the significance suggested by its usage. The 
meaning ‘to have prescience of’ does not well suit 
either this passage or Ro 8” (obs rpod-yrw kal wpowpicev) 
or Ro 11? (ob dardoaro ò eds roy Nady a roõ by rpodyrw). 
So Hort points out (ad Loc.), and adds: ‘a com- 
parison of these passages suggests that in them 
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mpoyryywoxw means virtually pro reoognition; desig- 
nation to a function or position (cf. Jer 15, Is 491). 
The idea of the designation of the Messiah in the 
counsel of God before all worlds is expressed more 
or less distinctly in other lan in Eph 17 2, 
Col 1%, and does not necessarily imply pre-existence 
for the Messiah. The same idea is illustrated in 
this Epistle in 1“, according to which the recipients 
of the letter are ‘saints according to the foreknow- 
ledge of God’ (xarà zpdéyvwow Geov). It is probable 
therefore that the Epistle does not contain any re- 
ference to the pre-existent Christ. 

As a whole it displays this perplexing combina- 
tion—the presence of linguistic echoes of Pauline 
phraseology, and the absence of everything that is 
specifically Pauline in thought. We look in vain 
for any reference to justification or reconciliation, 
to the mystical participation in Christ’s death and 
resurrection or the union between Christ and the 
believer, to Christ as the Son of God or as ‘sent 
into the world from a pre-existent state.“ There 
are lines of connexion with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ¢.g. the superiority of Christ to angels 
(3%; cf. Bacon, op. cit. p. 91), the conception of 
faith Approximating to hope, the reference to 
‘ sprin g’ (12), and the description of Christ as 
‘Shepherd’ (2%). But the Epistle, especially in its 
ATOIY: Stands distinctly nearer to the common 
primitive basis than to Paulinism in its present form. 

»The writer isiby no means a Paulinist. His attitude is 
rather that of the common practical consciousness pervading 
the churches—a consciousness which was prior to Paul, and in 
which Paulinism, for the most pert. operated me as a 
ferment. The proper appreciation of this central popular 
Christianity in the apostolic age is vital to the 
2801) the early Christian literature (Moffa 


5. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—This Epistle 
contributes a very original development of the 
primitive conception of Christ in closest connexion 
with a special view of the character of His redeem- 
ing work. The address of the Epistle ‘to Hebrews’ 
is probably as misleading as its traditional ascrip- 
tion to St. Paul as its author was mistaken. And 
it is a great gain to NT theology that it is now 
examined apart from any of the former pre-sup- 
positions as to either authorship or address. The 
phenomena of the A ee ‘converge on the conclu- 
sion that Paul had nothing to do with it; the 
style and religious characteristics put his direct 
authorship out of the question, and even the medi- 
ating hypotheses which associate Apollos or Philip 
or Luke with him are shattered upon the non- 
Pauline cast of speculation which determines the 
theology’ (Moffatt, LNT, p. 428). Compared with 
the letters of St. Paul it runs far more on the lines 
of a rhetorical address, and may have been intended 
in the first place for a quite small and homo- 
geneous community of Christians, not specially dis- 
tinguished by either Jewish or Gentile origin and 
proclivities. In ite fundamental p it is ‘a 
word of exhortation’ (133), and its key-note is 
struck in 2)“, especially 2, ‘how shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation?’ The Christian 
salvation is seen to be ‘so great,’ use after an 
exhaustive comparison between it and the salvation 
offered under the OT covenant, it is seen to be 
superior at every point, and this most conspicu- 
ously in the Person of Him through whom it has 
been mediated (9; cf. 73 12%). 

What is most characteristic in the Christology 
of Hebrews is that each of the two normative 
elements in the primitive conception of Christ—the 
reality of His human nature and experiences, and 
the glorious efficacy of His Divine Sonship—is 
reiterated and developed with a new emphasis and 
with new detail. is is specially true of the 
Divine Sonship, which, even more than the High- 
Priesthood, expresses for the writer the highest 


per focus for 
LNT, 1911, p. 
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claim for Christ. This is the subject into which 
he bursts without any preface, in the opening 
sentences of his letter. God, the same who spoke 
to the fathers by the prophets, has spoken to us b 
‘the Son, whom He has ‘made the heir of 
things,’ by whom also he made the worlds.’ The 
description which follows, of the Son as the efful- 
gence of his glory, the expression of his essence,’ 
makes clear at once that the Sonship is conceived in 
the absolute sense, and this is the case throughout 
(18 25 54 8 733), probably even where the full phrase (ò 
ulds rod Geos) is employed (4'* 6° 73 109). As Son He 
is already xpelrrwy yevóuevos rår dyyéXwr (1$), and 
as Son, who through the Resurrection has become 
wpwréroxos, i. e. Representative and Head of the 
whole family of God, He is to be again brought 
into the world (1°), when His eternal glory and 
epe will be yet more conspicuously dis- 
played. It would not be safe to infer, however, 
that the author intended all the language of the 
OT passages which he proceeds to quote to apply 
literally and specifically to Christ ; and in particu- 
lar the quotation from Ps 45 (‘ Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever, 18 RV; see marg.) is of such 
uncertain interpretation, bothin the and here, 
that it cannot claimed as proof that the writer 
addressed Christ as ĝeós (see Westcott, ad loc.). 
Nevertheless, the successive clauses of the openin 
paragraph point to One who belongs to the eterna 
order, and holds at once a unique and a universal 
relation to all created things. The timeless char- 
acter of the Son’s existence is indirectly brought 
out by the analogy of Melchizedek, who ‘having 
neither beginning nor end of days,’ is therein ‘ made 
like unto the Son of God’ (7°). 

In all this there is both likeness and unlikeness 
to the Christology of St. Paul—likeness in the con- 
fe apr of Sonship as involving radiant revelation 
(ef. elch ro Oeo?) of Christ as connected with the 
creation and sustaining of all created being (1 Co 8°, 
Col 116); unlikeness, if not in substance, yet in the 
greater sweep and definiteness of the conception 
and in the probable extension of meaning here 
given to Tà 1 While in both cases the passage 
in Wis. (73%) has unmistakably left its mark on 
the lan e, in the case of Heb. we must probably 
allow a or the influence of Philo’s elaboration 
of the same nexus of ideas. 

But there is a deeper distinction in the use of 
the Sonship-conception as between St. Paul and 
Hebrews. There is nothing in the latter corre- 
sponding to the note of tenderness and intimate 
affection which St. Paul seems to have i 
in the relationship (e.g. Ro 8**, Col 1). The 
‘Sonship’ in Hebrews shows not so much a change 
of quality from the official Messianic conception 
as an extension of it into a timeless past. And 
this is confirmed by the absence from the Epistle 
of any reference to God as the Father whether of 
Christ or of men in Christ. St. Paul’s ra 

hrase, ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, makes no appearance; nor do we find our 
Lord Jesus Christ at all, but in its stead the very 
rare 6 xúpos hude (7'4 13”; otherwise only in 1 Ti 1, 
2 Ti 18, 2 P 3%). 

This ‘Son’ has now entered into ‘ heaven itself’ 
(9%; cf. 416 12%, 1 P 3, Ac 32, 1 Th 1%), and taken 
His seat ‘at the right hand of the maj on 
high’ (18; cf. 81 10% 12%). But He has en not 
only as the glorified Messiah, the Lord, who exer- 
cises kingly rule, but also as the great High Priest, 
in whom the high priests (and priests) of the old 
dispensation, with the whole system of sacrifices 
and purifications which they represent, find their 
antitype and consummation. 

(1) The High-Priesthood.—Just as in the Synoptic 
Gospels the Messiahship, so here the High-Priest- 
hood, is a function of the Sonship. It is presented 
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in two aspects: first, as typified in the Levitical 
High-Priesthood ; and second, as typified in the 
Priest-King Melchizedek. The title lepevs (dpxce- 
pets), which in this Epistle alone of the books of the 
NT is applied to Christ, appears quite abruptly at 
2" and again at 31, but its contents are developed 
from 4% onwards. Christ corresponds with the 
type, the Levitical High-Priesthood, in that He too 
isable ‘to bear gently with the ignorant and errant’ 
(5* ; cf. 4'°), in that He too holds the office by Divine 
appointment (5*6), and in that He provides an 
effective offering and purification for sins (7% ; cf. 
13 217), But to this Priesthood He is superior in 
that He requires not to make any offering for His 
own sins (7*’); and by a single offering, the offerin 
of His body once for all (10°), He ‘has perfec 
for ever them that are sanctified’ (10%). But, 
argues the writer, it would be a mistake to 
stop short at the analogy of the Levitical priest- 


hood, when there is another equally applicable, 
and itself belonging to a higher category. Leav- 
ing the story of the beginning of the Christ (the 


first stage), let us be borne on to His culmination 
(81); though it be a long story we have to tell, 
and one difficult of interpretation’ (54). The cul- 
mination of the Priesthood of Christ followed on 
His Exaltation, when He became a ‘ priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek’ (6% ; cf. 5%. 7%), 
That is to say, the writer agrees with St. Paul in 
ascribing a great accession of power and dignity 
to Christ consequent upon the (Resurrection and] 
Exaltation, but he applies to Christ as Priest the 
enhancement of significance which St. Paul applies 
to Him as ‘ Son of God’ (Ro 14). 

This Priesthood after a new ‘ order,’ correspond- 
ing to the ‘ better covenant’ of which Christ was 
the Mediator and the Pledge (72 9 12%), tran- 
scended every other form of priesthood in that 
(a) it was after the power of an endless life (716); 
(b) it was confirmed by an oath of God (7% ); 
(c) the type to which it conformed included kingly 
as well as priestly functions and prerogatives, and 
moreover could be shown by a historical illustra- 
tion to be N to the Levitical priesthood 
(71 1°); and (d) it was unchallengeable, unique, 
absolute (7% d rapdgaros; see Westcott ad loc.). 
Such a High Priest, ‘holy, harmless, undefiled’ 
in perso character, ‘se ted from sinners’ 
and ‘higher than the heavens’ in regard to the 
conditions of His existence, is One who answers to 
human need (7%). There ‘he ever liveth to make 
intercession’ (7%; cf. 77 9%); through Him men 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God’ (1315) ; and for 
them He secures access to the holy place’ (416; cf. 
10). These priestly functions He continues to 
exercise ; but 


‘the modern conception of Christ pleading in heaven His 


Passion, offering His blood,” on behalf of men has no founda- 
tion in the Epistle. His glorified humanity is the eternal 
pledge of the absolute efficacy of His accomplished work. 
as older writers truly expressed the thought, by His 
2807 on the Father's Throne (Westcott, Hebrews, 1889, p. 
(2) The historical Jesus.—This conception of the 
eternal representation of humanity in the presence 
of God as an essential part of Christ’s redeeming 
function is related to the ompi on the reality 
of His human nature, which runs through the 
Epistle, concurrent with the emphasis on His 
Divine glory and dignity. The human name 
‘Jesus’ appears with marked frequency and em- 
phasis, nine times in all, and in nearly every case 
is placed emphatically at the end of a clause. 
Though there is no reference to the birth of Jesus, 
and only one to His Resurrection (13%), stress is 
laid upon His death as a death of suffering (2° 10), 
and the scene in Gethsemane as well as the localit 
of the Crucifixion are indicated with 5 


detail (57. 12°). In character He is descri as 
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‘holy, harmless, undefiled’ (7%), and ‘faithful to 
him that appointed him’ (32). He Himself was 
‘made for a season lower than the angels ” (2°), and 
is specifically described as a sharer in the blood 
and flesh of men’ (2"), seeing that ‘it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren’ (27). In 
particular, the likeness in experience extended to 
temptation, and the temptation was such as arose 
from His likeness to men, though there was no sin 
either as its cause or as its result (218 416). The 
writer does not shrink from ascribing to His human 
nature progress and also weakness and shrinking 
from death: ‘in the days of his flesh . . . though 
he was Son yet learned he obedience through the 
things which he suffered’; ‘he offered prayers and 
supplications to him that was able to save him from 
death with strong crying and tears’ (510). 

The author does not, however, even in this 
ope (xal reXew6els) teach that Christ was de- 

ivered from moral infirmity, and so made morally 
perfect. A study of the word redelwors and its cog- 
nates, as used in the Epistle, shows that it connotes 
‘complete development,’ arriving at the destined 
end, consummation. ‘To ‘‘make perfect” does 
not mean to endow with all excellent qualities, 
but to bring to the end, that is, the appropriate or 
appointed end, the end corresponding to the idea’ 
(A. B. Davidson, ad Loc.). ere the idea is ade- 
uacy to be the Author of Salvation (2% 5°), or 
netifier (2"), or High Priest (7%; cf. 61). It is 
in this sense that Christ was ‘made perfect,’ and 
that ‘through suffering’; and in this sense that 
He is the Author [or Pioneer) and Perfecter of 
faith (12%). 

6. The Johannine literature.—It is now commonly 
understood that the Fourth Gospel contains two 
elements, combined in proportions which are still 
uncertain—history and its religious interpretation. 
And these so interpenetrate one another that not 
only is it difficult to separate them, but the form 
given to the history is in a lesser or greater degree 
affected by the . What we are con- 
cerned with here is the conception of Christ which 
gave rise to the interpretation, and left its mark 
on the historical material. At least the first of 
the Johannine Epistles, proceeding from the same 
source, adds its witness to the same conception. 

The Christology of the Johannine literature is 
remarkable, in the first place, for the combination 
and reproduction of practically all the elements 
which had emerged in the earlier documents of the 
NT. Christ is presented as Messiah (Son of God, 
Son of Man), Son, Priest, J udge, and Creator, and 
also as adequately replaced the Spirit. The 
combination is the more remarkable when justice 
is done to the large measure of independence among 
the documents in which these aspects of Christ are 
N emphasized. The various lines which 
radiate from the common centre of primitive con- 
ceptions are brought together again in the Johan- 
nine Christology. Only the title Kupios practically 
cies preers (except in 209 from the Gospel and the 
Epistles alike, a fact in which Bousset (op. cit. p. 
187) sees the effect of the same deep mysticism 
which claims for the disciples the position of friends. 

But though these elements are present in the 
same form, their connotation is modified in com- 

ison with the earlier writings. Each of them 

as undergone a subtle change, partly in conse- 
quence of their being subsumed under one general 
conception, and partly because of the character of 
that over-ruling principle, which is commonly but 
inadequately described as the ‘Logos-idea.’ One 
general rule applies to, and partly explains, these 
subtle changes. The Johannine conception of 
Christ differs from those that had gone before in 
that it is static, not dynamic. All that Christ has 
since become to the Church or been discovered to 
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be, He must have been from the beginning. That 
eternal and intrinsic relation to God towards the 
expression of which other writers had been moving, 
has now become the central and governing idea, in 
the light of which all His other relations, all His 
functions, are beheld and set. And there is no noed, 
because there is no room, for the recognition of 
crises in His experience, such as the Baptism and 
the Transfiguration, or being declared the Son of 
God with power,’ or being ‘made a priest for ever’ 
at the Exaltation. The only change allowed for is 
a change of form, at the beginning from the Logos 
to the Logos made flesh, and again at the end from 
the human manifestation to the spiritual condition 
of being. 

The writer distinctly states the be had 
in view when composing his Gospel (20*'): these 
[signs] are written that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of God ; and that believing 

e may have life in his name.’ But the two titles 
ve interchanged their relative importance. In 
the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is ‘Son of God’ because 
He is Messiah, in accordance with the interprete- 
tion of Ps 2’. Here He is Messiah because He is 
Son of God. And the Sonship is uniformly con- 
ceived as a relation, intrinsic, unique, and eternal, 
involving and resting upon essential unity with the 
Father (II 10. 14˙ etc.). 

‘t The idea of Sonship, which in Paul is carefully subordinated 
to a strict monotheism, is accepted in its full extent. In the 
generation succeeding Paul the name ‘‘ Son of God had gradu- 
ally assumed the more definite meaning which the Greek 
lan and forms of thought attached to it. The Fourth 
Evangelist employs it deliberately in the sense which it would 
convey to the ordinary Greek mind. Jesus as the 
Himself of the same nature as the Father. All the divine 

wers and attributes devolved on Him in virtue of His inherent 

15450 ht as Son of God (E. F. Scott, The Fourth Goepel, 1906, 
p. 

As Son, Christ is now in heaven, whither He has 
ascended (313); He is in the bosom of the Father’ 
(14), But He is also with and in the Church on 

He has returned, in a very real sense, 
though not with the clouds of heaven.“ And the 
story of His life on earth is written from the point 
of view of those who know Him to be, and to have 
been all along, the Son of God from heaven (37. 1 
etc.). He has been recognized as Divine, and 
Divine in such a sense that even in His human 
manifestation He retained attributes of Godhead. 
Omniscience is not obscurely claimed for Him (1% 
23 417. 20); and His miracles are not so much works 
of mercy as signs (eņnueîa) of supernatural power. 

The miracles are specially represented as attest- 
ing His claim to be Messiah (10%). And that claim 
is made for Him (1% “) from the very outset of His 
Ministry, and 80 4% 107), in the plainest 
terms; while belief that He is the Messiah is re- 

ted as the condition of salvation (8; cf. 

0”). From the beginning also He exercises His 
Messianic authority (e.g. in the cleansing of the 
Temple, 2-17), and reveals his [divine] glory (2). 
The Baptist points to the descent of the Spirit ‘as 
a dove from heaven’ (11 % as the proof of His 
Messiahship, not as the occasion of ite inauguration. 

The title ‘Son of Man’ also rea in the 
Fourth Gospel (12 times), and still as the self- 
designation of Jesus. It retains what is probably 
the most significant feature of its use in the 
Synoptic Gospels, viz. the suggestion of contrast ; 
but whereas in the Synoptic Gospels the contrast 
may be either between the real glory of the Messiah 
and the lowliness of His appearance or between the 
real lowliness of Jesus and the glory of His future, 
here it is uniformly the latter (1° ‘Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven opened and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on the Son of man’; 122 13%! 
‘Now is the Son of man glorified’). This is still 
the case in the three instances which refer to the 
lifting up of Christ (314 8% 122), where the ‘lifting 


up involves not the Crucifixion alone but the 
rucifixion as the preliminary to power and glory. 
Viewed as one factor in the Johannine conception of 
Christ, the title lays stress on the weakness, humil- 
ity, and obscurity of His earthly manifestation. 
But the Messiahship itself is looked at through 
the experience of intervening years. The trans- 
mutation of eschatology has already been accom- 
lished. The Kingdom of God is such that it can 
seen, and entered, only by those who have been 


‘born in, those who are ‘spirit’ (3% 5). It 
follows that the function of the Messiah in relation 
to that Kingdom is differently conceived. It is to 


declare the Father (10, to give that knowledge of 
God which itself is life eternal ’ (17°). 

To Christ is assigned here also the function of 
Judge; but it is no longer that of iudex futurus. 
His presence in the world acts already as a xplocs 
(317-2 5 9%); even when He waives the function, 
it is because the words He has spoken have judg- 
ment-force (120). It is to save the world that He 
bas come, the Life, the Light, the Truth, or, in one 
chosen name, the Word of God. 

This ‘ -conception’ is neither the dominat- 
ing conception which has given shape to the con- 
tents of the Gospel, nor is it an after-thought. 
The Evangelist comes to that conception with his 
belief in ist as the Divine Son of God already 
complete, with the various as of His nature 
and function already correlated and harmonized 
under that idea; and adopts as a means of relating 
his central conception to contemporary Hellenistic 
3 the description of Logos for the Son of 


The Johannine 


bigas whi shows nothing of the fluctua am 


e characteristic - of the Philonic. 


the „ the anti-Divine ciple’ r,‘ 1’ - 
buch zum NT, 1912, p. sige alse Bod ee Chetatee 
1913, p. 187 note). 

It would be the direct converse of that method, 
to begin with the conception of the Logos as 
current in Hellenistic speculation, and, having 
analyzed its contents, proceed to fit into amon 
with its several elements the records of the life 
of Jesus which were relevant to his purpose. He 
introduces the Logos as a term y familiar to 
his readers; he reminds them of the nature, the 

rerogatives, the activity of the Logos, His sharing 
in the nature of God, His timeless being, His 
in the work of creation; and then says in effect, 
‘This Logos is our Christ; He became flesh; and 
we beheld His glory, glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father.’ And throughout the subsequent 
relation of His acts and words, that glory is allowed 
to shine. 

But not to the obliteration of His humanity, or 
to the obscuring of His dependence upon 
The glory was visible to those who believed on 
Him; but they were fully persuaded of the realit 
of His human nature too (1 Jn P). To others He 
ap ed as a man (4” 51 7% gu 109), with a human 
father and mother (6*). They relied on the evi- 
dence of their senses when they accused Him of 
blasphemy, ‘because thou being a man makest 
thyself Qod > (108). The Frango ii does not 
shrink from reporting the words ot Philip when he 
described Him as ‘Jesus the son of Joseph’ (1%), 
or those of the Baptist referring to Him as drôpwros 
(377) ; he even reports Jesus as referring to Himself 
in the same terms—prîr dé fyretré ne årorreivaı vô pw- 
xor ôs Thy åàhbeiar Suiy NeAdAnKe. (89). 

His humanity is emphasized with a detail un- 
known in the Synoptic hee I could be 
wearied (4°), thirsty (19%), troubled in spirit (1321). 
He Himself says, Now is my soul troubled’ (127), 
and prays that He may be saved ‘from this hour’ 
(cf. He 57). He formed ties of intimate personal 
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friendship and affection (115), and at the tomb of 
rus He ‘wept’ (11%). The attempt to explain 
such instances of emphasis on the human nature 
of Jesus as due to the schematism of the writer 
is an attempt to get rid of the problem left by 
the Johannine Christology by evading one of the 
factors, and it is wrecked on the simplicity and 
naturalness of each of the instances. A schema- 
tism which so successfully concealed the inner 
meaning of the language would defeat its own 
object. 
or is it posible to explain away the repeated 
witness to the sense of dependence upon ac- 
knowledged by Jesus, and the derivation of His 
power from Him. The Father who is ‘ ter 
than all things’ (10°) is greater than’ the Son 
(14%). From the Father the Son derives the punge 
which He speaks to the world (8%; cf. 8% 12% 15215), 
and also the power to do His ‘works.’ He ‘can 
do nothing of himself’ (5%; cf. 5° 8). He submits 
Himself continuously to the Fathers commands 
(15: cf. 8%), and finds His spiritual nourishment 
in obedience (4%. It is in this document where 
the human nature of the Son and His dependence 
on the Father are with the strongest 
empbasis that His Divinity is for the first time 
expressly acknowledged (1? 20%). If John thus 
leaves an unsolved problem for posterity to attack 
it is better to recognize that it is so. 
divin ’ 
ro" 
ch he 


sim 
reverent contemplation! One thing only is clear, that with 
equal energy he defends both positions: truly become flesh, 
and yet in complete of those qualities which con- 
stitute the nature of the Deity’ (J. Weiss, op. cit. p. 151). 
LrrgraTours.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
W. Lock, ‘Christol of the Earlier Chapters of the Acts,’ in 
Expoettor, 4th ser., iv. [1891] 178; W. Sanday, Chri 
Ancient and Modern, Oxford, 1910; G. H. Box, ‘The Christian 
Messiah in the Light of Judaism,’ in JTASt xiil. [1912] 321; 
B. W. Bacon, J. Son of God, London, 1911 ; J. Gran- 
A. È. Garvie, 
1911; A. Deiss- 
1912; M. Brit 


J. Weiss, do. 

55 des Urchristentums,’ in RGG i. (1909) 

A. S. P „ The Person of Christ in the Revelation of St. 

John,’ in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1000, p. 80; F. 
What is the Truth esus Christ 1, Eng. tr., n- 


CHRISTIAN (Ipioriarss).— We might expect 
that, in the case of so renowned a name as ‘ Chris- 
tian, the occasion and circumstances of its origin 
would have been recorded with all possible detail, 
but such is not the case. Its first appearance is 
noticed in the most simple, matter-of-fact way 
without further explanation. ‘The disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch’ (Ac 11%). Then, 
rene as the NT is Wee eet the name mane 

iaappears; it is mentioned only twice in (Ac 
26%, 1 P 46). In the former S AGP 
. says: ‘Thou wouldest fain make me a Christian’ ; 
in the latter, Peter's words, ‘If a man suffer as a 
Christian,’ are spoken from a persecutor’s stand- 
point. Even in Agrippa’s day the designation 
was understood (c. A.D. 44), and, when 1 Peter 
was written (A.D. 64-67), it must have been in 
common use. In the other Epistles the name does 
not occur. There the terms used are such as 
‘disciples,’ ‘ believers,’ ‘the faithful,’ ‘ brethren,’ 
‘saints.’ The only two points definitely indicated 
in Ac 11% are the time and place, and both these 
are in every way appropriate. 

The missionary work of the Church was about 
to begin from Antioch as its starting-point. 
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There a considerable church had been formed by 
the united labours of Barnabas and Saul. Driven 
from Jerusalem by persecution, disciples had gone 
to Cyprus and preached to the Jews there. 
Thence some came over to Antioch and preached 
to ‘Greeks also’ (“EAAnvas; another reading has 
*BAAnmords, ‘Grecian Jews’), with the result that 
‘a great number believed.’ Barnabas came from 
Jerusalem on an errand of inquiry, and under his 
ministry ‘much people was added to the Lord.’ 
Barnabas then fetched Saul from Tarsus; both 
laboured in Antioch ‘a whole year’ and taught 
‘much people’ (xov lc). Here was the first 
considerable church on Gentile soil; a common 
name was n and was forthcoming—provi- 
dentially, we cannot doubt, but how is not so clear. 

The city of Antioch (g. v.), the capital of Syria, 
a splendid centre of Greek life and culture, became 
after the Fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) a second home 
of the Church and the mother-church of Gentile 
Christianity. Although it does not figure promi- 
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nently in the NT, in subsequent history it plays 
& great as a rival of Alexandria, Rome, and 
Constantinople. Chrysostom, the prince of early 


Christian preachers, won his first fame there. 
This Antioch school of theology represented a 
type of in oe more akin * modern thought 
any other in those da tius, martyr 

and writer of the famous . bishop of 
Antioch. Chrysostom writes: As Peter was the 
first among the apostles to preach the Christ, so 
was this city the first to be crowned with the 
name of Christian as a diadem of wondrous beauty.’ 
As to = mod in which me name ‘ 1 l 
originated, there is great difference of opinion. 
We seem compelled to accept one of three oE 
tions. (1) agree that the name did not origin- 
ate with the Jews. On their lips it would have 
been a tacit acknowledgment of the Messiahship 
of Jesus. While the first disciples were Jews, the 
Jewish element soon became a diminishing quantity 
in the Church. Their name for believers in Christ 
was Nazarenes. Their attitude, as we see in the 
Acts, was increasingly one of estrangement and 


AoT, 

(2) The suggestion has been made that the 
designation originated with Christians themselves. 
Eusebius (4th cent.), usually well-informed and 
trustworthy, supports this view. An argument in 
its favour is its eminent appropriateness. Nothing 
could better signalize the central postion of Jesus 
in Christianity. St. Paul's attitude on this ques- 
tion represents the Church of all ages. S 

like Muhammadanism and Buddhism, once estab- 
lished, are independent of their founders. Not so 
Christianity : ‘Christianity is Christ.’ His person, 
life, and work are the key-stone of the arch, the 


alpha and omega of the gospel. Yet, if this 
opinion were correct, we should expect some in- 
timation to this effect in Ac 11%. Still more, the 


name is not found in the NT outside the three 
es mentioned, and, as far as records go, for 
some time afterwards. In writers of the 2nd cent. 
it is of common occurrence—in an writers, the 
Apologists, the author of the Didache, and so on. 
Speaking of the Neronian persecution, Tacitus 
(A.D. 116) says: ‘They whom the populace (vulgus) 
called Christians (Christianos)? Suetonius (A.D. 
120) and Pliny (A.D. 112) use tbe same designation. 
P. W. Schmiedel (ZB: s.v.) says that istian 
writers did not use it because they did not need 
it. ‘Sainte,’ ‘ brethren,’ etc., served their p ; 
‘It follows that, notwithstanding ite absence iroa 
their writings, the name of Christian may very 
well have originated at a comparatively early 
time.’ As we have seen, Ac 26” and 1 P 4% imply 
that the term wasin use. As to scanty references, 
many early Christian writings have perished. 
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(3) The opinion most in favour is that the 
term originated in Gentile circles outside the 
Church. The people of Antioch with their quick 
wit had a reputation for the invention of party 
names. A title so apt, almost obvious, once sug- 
gested, would persist with a vitality of its own. 

ming from outside, it was not at once accepted 
by believers, but slowly grew in favour. This ex- 
planation on the whole presents the fewest diffi- 
culties and fits the circumstances of the case. We 
need not accept the view that the title was used 
at first derisively. There is nothing of this char- 
acter in the title itself, although Conybeare- 
Howson and others think that it was so meant. 
A. Carr in an essay in his Hore Biblice takes 
this view. He thinks that St. Paul's 1 of 
the Kingdom, carrying with it the idea of Chris- 
tians as an army, would suggest comparison with 
the followers of great military leaders (Pompeians, 
Herodians), greatly to the discredit of Christ and 
Christians. This meaning is not expressed in the 
term itself, but, if it were a fact, would arise out 
of the 5 of the Crucifixion. Antiochene in- 
genuity could certainly have discovered a better 
expression for such an idea. At a much later 
date the Emperor Julian saw nothing discreditable 
in the name, for he forbade its use and replaced it 
with Galilean. (The incidental character of the 
origin of a great name is not without analogy. In 
v.” of the same chapter we have the first mention 
incidentally of ‘presbyters’—the office out of 
which the countless forms of church polity have 
grown. So again with to deacons in Ac 6°.) 

It has been argued that the term Xpiorcayds im- 
plies a Western and Latin origin. But the term- 
ination -avós was in wide use among Greeks every- 
where (HDB i. 384). 

_The use of this name was the first step in the 
differentiation of Christians from Jews in the 
public eye. Previously the two classes had been 
confounded ; and the confusion was advantageous 
to Christians in many respects, as the Jews were a 
penoa nation before the Roman law. As the 

hurch grew in numbers the confusion ceased, and 
the new name emphasized the distinction. 

As the name Xpørós was often confused with 
xenorés (good, useful), so Toe was often 
misspelt Xperia. This was intelligible enough 
in pagan writers. Suetonius says that Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome because they were 
always raising tumult under the instigation of 
Chrestus. Christian writers are not disinclined to 
turn the mistake to account. Tertullian (Apol. 3) 
does this intentionally, saying to pagans : When 
bite wrongly say Chrestians (Chrestianos] (for your 

owledge of the name is limping), it is com 
of suavity and eae [de suavitate et benigni- 
tate]. em. Alex. (Strom. ii. 4) also writes: 
‘Th T who believe in Christ both are and are 
called good (xpyerol)’; Justin (Apol. i. 4): Von 
ought rather to punish those who accuse (us) be- 
cause of our name. For we are accused of bein 
Christians ; but it is unjust for that which is ooa 
(rd Tov) to be hated’; Lactantius (Div. Inst. 
iv. 7): ‘Ignorant of our affairs, they call Christ 
Chrest (Christum Chrestum) and Christians Chres- 
tians (Christianos Chrestianos).’ 

We can imagine nothing more fitting than that 
Christians should bear their Master’s name (Christ) 
in their own (Christian). There was more than 
accident in such an origin. The name betokens 
the vital union between Christ and believers, of 
which the Epistles make so much (‘they that are 
Christ's). early Liturgy says: We thank 
thee that the name of thy Christ is named upon 
us, and so we are made one with thee.’ What a 
Christian is called he is. He has the mind of Christ. 
He thinks and feels, loves and acts, as Christ does. 
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His name is an index to his heart. ‘ We are called 
children of God, and such we are.’ A Christian is 
one who has Christ in his heart, mouth and work’ 
(à La iae). Passages like Mt 19” 24“ found a 
literal fal lment in the Church: see Mk 99, ‘ Be- 
cause ye are Christ’s,’ and margin, the name stand- 
ing for the person; Ac 4», Neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is wen among 
men, wherein we must be saved.’ To believe on 
the name is to believe on Christ (Jn 1). 


LrrgratTors.—Comm. of Meyer, Rackham, Alford, Words- 
worth on Ac 11%; artt. in HDB, EBi, DCG, and Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pædia, s.v.; Conybeare-Hows Life and Epistles St. 
Pau, 1877, i. 146 f.; A. Carr, Hore Biblio, 1904; F. H. 
Chase, The Credibility of the Book of Acts, 1902. 


J. S. BANKS. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE.—The of moral and re- 
ligious life which was lived the Christians of 
the Apostolic had already 
to be described in the phrase xara tario pòr D 
by Ignatius (Magn. x. 1) towards the close of that 
period ; and the Didache (xii. 4), possibly at an 
earlier date, used the title Tpioriasds, sho that 
the name which Antioch invented (Ac 11% ; cf. 26% 
and 1 P 4% was now accepted, as specifying a 
person whose life was distinctive alike in ideal and 
ractice. If we take the year A.D. 100 as mark- 
ing the extreme limit of the Apostolic Age, our 
authorities for determining the characteristics of 
Christian practice and of the Christian life in ite 
inner and outer aspects are but meagre, consisting 
of the NT writings, the Didache, 1 Clement, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles of Iguatius, some 
fragments of Papias and Hegesippus preserved by 
Eusebius, and a few contemporary references in 
an writers like Tacitus and Suetonius. There 
Is a difficulty in using and classifying the informa- 
tion of these authorities, inasmuch as the chron- 
ology of the NT writings is a subject of inquiry 
and even of controversy; while the traditional 
origin and authorship of writings like the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, of 
the Johannine writings and several others, are dis- 
puted by competent critics (see art. DATES). Some 
scholars (¢.g. Gwatkin) regard the Didache as one 
of the earliest works of Christian literature; while 
others, like von Dobschütz, place it beyond the 
limits of the Apostolic Age. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the various opinions on questions of chronology 
and authorship, it is possible to arrive at some 
definite conclusions on universally accepted pre- 
misses, and to form a clear, if in details an incom- 
hoe conception of the practice of the Christian 
ife exhibited by Christian communities from the 
death of Christ to the close of the lst century. 
One general principle may be laid down by way 
of preface. The earliest witnesses of Christianity 
are more concerned with Christ than with a system 
of Christian morals. It is not primarily a new 
code of ethics which they unfold; it is a new 
Personality. Not the teaching, but the Teacher 
is their theme. The summum donum had been 
realized in the life of Jesus. The Sermon on the 
Mount, indeed, entered into the apostolic con- 
sciousness, as we see from the precepts of Ro 12; 
but the Law-giver, as on the occasion of its utter- 
ance, is more than His precepts (Mt 7%). The 
devotion to a living historical Person, the Son of 
God and Redeemer of the world, who was capable 
of communicating His Spirit to all mankind—this 
is the note of the earliest preaching of the gospel.” 
The apostles preach ‘Christ and him crucified.’ 
‘ They seem to think that if they can only fill men 


bd geet age we may regard this feature as one of the 
reasons why Christianity in the Roman world vanquished all 
competitore—Isis or Attis or Mithra or the redeemer-god of 
Oriental mystery-religions. The Redeemer-God of Christianity 
was a historical personality. 


so far fixed as · 
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with true thankfulness for the gift of life in Christ, 
morality will take care of iteelf’ (Gwatkin, Early 
Church Hist. i. 55). What results did such a pre- 
sentation of truth produce on the age to which it 
was given? This question can be answered only 
by a study of moral conditions within the Christian 
Church. We must go for our enlightenment, not 
to any general studies of Christian ethics, but to 
the extant authorities of the age, which treat of 
the Christian life in: (1) the Jewish-Christian 
5 (2) the Pauline period; and (3) the post- 

auline period. In the evolution of the Christian 
communities, there is a direct connexion between 
ethical conditions and the official or institutional 
organization of the churches, which grew naturally 
out of these conditions; but it will be necessary to 
narrow our survey to religious and moral aspects, 
and to disregard in detail problems of a historical 
and institutional character, ¢.g. Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper, ritual and worship in general, bishops and 
elders, the relation of St. Paul to the Jerusalem 
Council, and the like (see artt. CHURCH, BAPTISM, 
EUCHARIST, BISHOP, etc.). 

1. Jewish Christianity.— The followers of Christ 
at the time of His death were distinguished from 
the majority of their fellow-Jews by their convic- 
tion that Jesus was the Messiah. They were thus 
to their contemporaries a Messianic sect within 
the pale of Judaism, 5 to the rites and 
moral code of their religion. eir Master, while 
condemning the defects of representative leaders 
of religion, like the Pharisees, had never rejected 
the observances of the Jewish religion—true to the 

irit of His mission, which was rather to fulfil 
than to destroy. Weizsäcker seems to go too far 
when he suggests (Apostol. Age, ii. 341) that there 
is disharmony between the evidence of the Synop- 
tics and the Acta, on the ground that the latter 
shows the primitive Church more bound up with 
Judaism than Jesus Himself was, and the Pharisees 
actual patrons of the apostolic community. The 
fact is that both Jesus and the early Church ac- 
cepted the outward symbols of Judaism, e.g. the 
Temple and national festivals, while in spirit the 
had already advanced beyond the national fait 
(cf. Ac 2%. 

The primitive Christians of Jerusalem, while 
following the rules of the Jewish religion for 
everyday life (Ac 15), and for worship and devo- 
tional 8 (31), come before us in the early 
chapters of the Acte as a distinctive community, 
given to prayer (14). Prayer was at once the 
source and seal of that unity or spirit of brother- 
hood which was to find further expression in a 
common social life characterized by dyaANlaces xal 
d eK: xapdlas, and in a community of 8 
(24). The latter feature represented merely the 

ialism of self-sacrifice, its real motive being not 
a desire for social innovation, but the support of 
the poor; and it may have been suggested by 
Essene models (see COMMUNITY OF GOODS). The 
Christians lived a happy family life ; the members 
were ‘ brethren’; new converts were received into 
the fellowship by baptism (2#); the practice of 
charity produced noble examples of generosity like 
that of abas (4%), and incidentally 5 
unwortby ambition, of which tlie deceit of Ananias 
and n (ch. 5) was a dark and memorable 
result. Women such as Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, and Sapphira held an 1 position 
in the community, and slowly the influence and 
aims of the brotherhood broadened out. They 
were known as ‘ disciples,’ men ‘of the Way’ (Ac 
9? 24%), and ‘saints.’ The appointment of the 
seven Hellenists (Ac 7) which quelled the internal 
differences between the Hebrews or pure Jews and 
the Helleniste, their Greek-speaking brethren of 
the Dispersion, indicates not only the large-hearted 
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charity of the Christian apostles, but their gradual 
alienation from the narrowness of Judaic legalism. 
This spirit of alienation came to a head in the 
extreme views of St. Stephen, the leader of the 
Hellenists, who paid the 5 of bis undisguised 
anti- Judaism in martyrdom. It is easy to see that 
the ideas of St. Stephen anticipated the essential 
principles of Pauline Christianity, and further, 
that they were in advance of minds like that of 
St. Peter, who still maintained a loyal observance 
of Jewish law and felt scruples about enterin 
a Gentile house (Ac 10) and joining St. Paul, 
Barnabas, and other Gentile Christians (Gal 21). 
Thus, while the Hellenists were scattered abroad, 
being found in Samaria and as far north as Antioch, 
the Petrine section remained at Jerusalem to find 
a new head in St. James, who in A.D. 51 is associ- 
ated with St. Peter and St. John and in 58 is sole 
leader of the Church. The Apostolic Decree (Ac 
15), which was intended to solve the differences of 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity, was a compromise 
which shows at once the strength and the weakness 
of the Jewish-Christian position: its strength lay 
in its jealousy for pure morality—Gentile Chris- 
tians are to abstain from meat offered to idols, 
blood, things strangled, and fornication ; its weak- 
ness lay in its ceremonialism and in its distrust of 
the Gentile per se. The later factors of Jewish 
Christianity represented by the Johannine litera- 
ture and such writings as the Epistle of James 
are treated below. 

Palestinian Christianity, in spite of its reverence 
for Jewish law, did not escape persecution. The 
Christian Jews fled to Pella before A.D. 70, and re- 
fused to join the Bar Cochba rebellion, and finally 
became a sect beyond the Jordan, known as 
Ebionites or Nazarenes. The saint of Palestinian 
Christianity is undoubtedly James, the Lord's 
brother, already referred to (see the glowing ac- 
count of him by Hegesippus, preserved in Euseb. 
HE ii. 23); he was ‘the Just,’ a Nazirite in prac- 
tice, but consecrated to God, a typical priest of 
righteousness to the Jewish-Christian mind. The 
martyrdom of St. Stephen and that of St. James 
in their several ways indicate the undying influence 
of Christ’s example and teaching. It is probable 
that in this community the oral teaching of our 
Lord had a wider vogue than in Pauline circles. 
His sayings were circulated and known in the 
sphere of His earthly ministry, and produced a new 
t of personality and conduct (see Dobschiitz, 

ristian Life in the Primitive Church, 156f.). 
We may sum up the features of Christian life in 
its earliest environment as a moral ideal, coloured 
and modified by loyalty to the tenets of Judaiam ; 
but issuing, under belief in the Messianic Jesus 
and by the power of His Spirit, in brotherliness, 
sympathy, love of enemies, heroic confession of 
faith, and purity of life. 

2. Pauline Christianity.—The conversion of St. 
Paul was a new departure in the Christian witness, 
and opened a new epoch for Christianity. His own 
Christianity was not in essence so much a negation 
of or a revolt from Judaism as a fresh inspiration, 
the result of a moral crisis in his inner life. One of 
the results of the crisis, it is true, was to reveal to 
him what he calls 7ò d3¢varop rod róuov (Ro 8*), and to 
bring about his rejection of the Jewish ideal of sal- 
vation ; but his conception of Christianity was based 
on the positive conviction rooted in experience that 
newness of life consisted in a personal union with 
Christ. Faith in Christ transfigured a man’s person- 
ality, and thereby gave him a new ethic, together 
with the power to carry it into practice. The 
Pauline morality is the . of the Apostle’s 
doctrine of salvation by faith. ‘He who was united 
to Christ could not help practising the Christian 
virtues’ (Gardner, Religious Experience of St. Paul, 
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159). His insistence on ethics reveals his abhor- 
rence of antinomianism, even when that abhorrence 
is not as expressly stated as it is in Ro 6% and Gal 
54, The difference between Pauline morality and 
the morality of the Judaizers who were found all 
over the Greek-speaking world, lay in the fact that 
Gentile Christianity formed an independent ethic, 
while the ethic of the Jewish Christian ‘ merely 
looked like an addition to the commandments, an 
ennobling and paniymg or the rule of the pious, 
law-abiding Jew’ (see Weizsäcker, ii. 346). This 
distinction arose naturally from the exalted view 
which St. Paul held as to the Person of Christ; 
wherever the Deity of our Lord is proclaimed, as 
in the Fourth Gospel and 1 John, 1 Peter, and the 
Ignatian Epistles, we find, as MoGiffert notes (see 
art. ‘Apostolic Age’ in ERE), that the Pauline 
idea of moral transformation by the indwelling of 
the Divine becomes prominent. On the other hand, 
elsewhere in the NT and in Clement’s First Ep. to 
Corinthians, where the Jewish type of theolo 
prevails, salvation is placed in the future as the 
reward of the fait For the m of the 
Pauline Epistles and the ethical life and problems 
of the Christian communities as portrayed therein 
the reader is referred to artt. on the individual 
Epistles, but a general summary of the evidence of 
his writings may be added here. 
We may often infer from St. Paul’s warnings the 
genera perils to which the Christians were liable. 
e see that the Christian standard is not attained 
at once (Ph 312); there are express references to 
flagrant examples of moral failure necessitating a 
ban of excommunication; and the ‘ saints’ are good 
men and women still in the making; hence the 
hortative form so largely adopted by this Apostle. 
True to his essential convictions, the Apostle as- 
signs to the direct action of the Spirit the trans- 
forming of human character. He appeals not to 
Scripture or law, but to the Christian consciousness. 
Christ is the fulfilment and end of the Law (Ro 10°) 
and the founder of a new law of love (Gal 6?, 1 Co 
922), in that His Spirit is a new vital power. With 
the truth of the Incarnation several of his greatest 
procept are allied (2 Co 8°, Ph 2°, Gal 2, Col 3'3, 
157), and there is often a direct connexion be- 
tween his ethics and his theological and christo- 
logical doctrine. His distinction between ‘ flesh’ 
and ‘ spirit’ colours all his thought regarding per- 
sonal morality. His insistence on sexual chastity 
(in 1 Cor. he reveals his preference for celibacy, and 
his sympathy with the ascetic ideal, while he de- 
nounces its excesses), and his warnings ngana sins 
of the flesh are everywhere prominent. e body 
is a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6%). His 
memorable indictment of pagan vice in Ro 121. is 
pointed by the actual life of Corinth, the city from 
which he wrote the Epistle, and there is hardly an 
Epistle in which reference is not made to sexual 
vice (cf. Col 3). The famous ‘hymn of love’ 
(1 Co 13) places love at the head of his ethical 
system, and is indirectly an indictment against all 
forms of self-seeking elsewhere specified : e.g. covet- 
ousness (Col 3°), the spirit of faction and the love of 
re-eminence (Ph 1% 17), and dishonesty (1 Th 4°). 
n Ro 12+ we have the moral life set forth as a 
Aoytxh Aarpela, and its motive the fulfilment of God's 
will. The duty of 8 is frequently pro- 
claimed (Ro 12", 1 Co 75, Ph 4°, Col 42). The spirit 
of revenge is condemned, the love of one’s enemy 
(Ph 1°) and returning of good for evil are ex yin- 
culcated. Ordinary conversation is to be wholesome 
and yet pleasing (Col 4°). The gentler virtues which 
found no place in ethics, such as sincerity, 
humility, reasonableness (Ph 45), patience, meek- 
ness, brotherly love, kindness (Gal 52), are united 


* See, for models of prayer in the Apostolic Age, Didache, 10, 
and 1 Clem. 50-61. 
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with love and temperance or self-control; while 
joy, , and thankfulness (cf. Ph 4°, edxapioria) 
are the resultant graces of Christian conduct. 

The domestic and social virtues are frequently 
ugo on the Christian convert—love of husband for 

ifte, of wife for husband, of children for ents, 
of slave for master, of master for slave (cf. Ro 37, 
Col 338-223), In all social relations St. Paul is con- 
scious of the need of Christian tactfulness and dis- 
cretion (Col 3% and Ph 1°). To walk worthily of 
the gospel of Christ’ (Ph 17) is his comprehensive 
formula for Christian conduct. The Christian’s re- 
lation to the heathen outsiders and to his less strict 
or ‘ weak’ brother, and to heathen practices and use 
of heathen tribunals, is set forth in 1 Cor., which is 
a manual of social Christianity. He did not attack 
the ero haa or proclaim a social revolution: he 
sought to Christianize the relationship of master and 
slave by Christianizing both master and slave (see 
art. PHILEMON). In 1 Thess. he warns men against 
the moral ils of ‘an overstrained Parousia- 
expectation °; in 2 Thess. he proclaims the dignity 
and duty of labour. 

Finally, there is the duty of the strong to hel 
the weak (Gal 6?), the care for and liberality tow 
the poor (see 1 Co 16), and, above all, obedience to 
civicand Imperial authorities (Ro 131). In dealin 
with social and civil responsibilities, the ethics o 
Pauline Christianity are oppose to revolt or agita- 
tion. The sanctification of the individual and the 
community is their aim and object. For his views 
with re to the subordination of women (1 Co 7), 
St. Paul has req npn y been criticized, but on the 
whole they e for domestic purity and the 
strengthening of the marriage tie, in an when 
the matrimonial relationship was losing its binding 
oe sacred sanctions. His penne of the solidarity 
of society—a sin against a brother is a sin against 
Christ ( 100 812) — and of the equality of all men in 
Christ (Gal 3%, Col 3") pre the way for the up- 
lifting of the masses, and identified Christianity 
with the spirit of brotherhood, even though the re- 
ferences to love of the brethren are more frequent 
than to love of mankind as a whole (see art. 
FELLOWSHIP). In fact, Christianity, as we find it 
set forth by St. Panl and exemplified however 
imperfectly by the Pauline churches, already 
exhibits the new ethical ion and power 
which were eventually to win the Empire and 
the world. 

3. Post-Pauline Christianity.—For this period 
our chief authorities are the later writings of the 
NT. These include, in addition to the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Epistle to the Ephesians (now 
widely regarded as sub-Pauline), the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 1 Peter, the Johannine writings, Revela- 
tion, James, and Jude. We have also the Ignatian 
Epistles, 1 Clement, and the recently discovered Odes 
of Solomon (q.v.), to which Harnack assigns the date 
of c. A.D. 100. The interest of the Odes is doctrinal 
and ceremonial rather than ethical, although it 
appears that they were associated with the teach- 
ing of the catechumens. 1 Peter, Revelation, and 
Hebrews belong to the time of the persecution 
under Domitian, in which Christians and Jews 
alike suffered. The Pastorals apparently have re- 
ference to the earlier or Neronian persecution (A.D. 
64), in which a large number of the Christians 
perished because they were convenient scapegoats 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 44) for Nero’s unreasoning anger. 
Both Ephesians and the Pastorals give us the 
Pauline type of morality, Ephesians ing influ- 
enced by and modelled on lossians. In fact, 
the influence of St. Paul is manifest not only in 
those Epistles traditionally assigned to him, but 
generally in the later literature, which is really the 
offspring of a Jewish-Christian type of thought, 
e.g. 1 Peter, Hebrews, and the Johannine writings. 
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For the special characteristics of this post-Pauline 
literature, see artt. on the several books. 

In 1 Peter, Hebrews, and the Epistle of the 
Roman Church to the Church of Corinth (1 Clem.) 
we find ourselves in touch with the Church at 
Rome. In Hebrews the Christians addressed had 
already passed through the Neronian ution 
and become a ‘ gazing-stock’ (10% to the world. 
The didactic 5 Was to show the preparatory 
character of the Jewish religion; but throughout 
we find the hortatory element prominent: it was 
a Adyos wapaxAtoews (13). The pe was shrinking 
from confession of Christ, a failure of wap la 
(109), their lack of Christian knowledge (6?); on 
the other hand, good works are praised (6'°)— 
brotherly love, hospitality, care for the sick and 
imprisoned; the great need is riers, not intellec- 
tual belief, but the moral assurance of a future 
reward—‘a better country.’ 1 Peter similarly 
lays stress on the consolatory power of rl the 
‘hving hope’ of a future life—in the midst of 
sufferings. 1 Clem. shows that the Church at 
Rome had not lost its stability, nor forgotten the 
duty of interceesion especially for captive fellow- 
members. On the other hand, at Corinth since 
the 40 years when St. Paul wrote, there is little 
change; there are the defects of licentiousness 
and rebellion against authority. ‘Throughout the 
Epistle we are conscious of St. Paul’s influence ; 
ch. 49, ¢.g., is an imitation of the ‘ of love.’ 
1 Peter, while sent from Rome, is ad to the 
Churches of Asia Minor. 

Possibly Ephesians belongs to the same period. 
While emphasizing knowledge (I“? 3, it gives 
the premier position to love, which surpasses 
knowledge and is its object (3°). In 1 Peter the 
favourite word is dya8orata. In Ephesians the old 
sins of paganism recur—uncleanness, lascivious- 


ness, lusts ; in 1 Peter malice, guile, h isies, 
envies, and evil-speaking. The life of ism 
is dyvoa, darkness, death: Christianity rin 

knowledge (Eph 4, 1 P 14), light (Eph 5°, 1 P 2), 
and life (Eph 2.) or effective power (1 3”). In- 


cidentally we note the emergence of new faults— 
drunkenness (Eph 518), the habit of the dddorprerio- 
koros, or meddling in other people's concerns (1 P 
45), and extravagance of ornamentation in women 
(3*). Both 1 Peter and Ephesians show an advance 
on St. Paul in their a to the OT, which Jew- 
ish Christianity made the Bible of the Gentile 
world. The Pastoral Epistles exhibit the begin- 
nings of Gnosticism (g. v.) and the influence of the 
false teaching prevalent in Asia Minor (cf. Jude, 
which warns ially against a 55 
licentiousness), the discrediting of prophecy an 
the conception of eb gema. The Epistle of James, 
with which may perhaps be associated the Didache 
(although the date of the latter is uncertain), 1 570 
us the strong ethical ideal of Palestinian is- 
tianity ; its insistence on works does not imply 
retention of the Jewish code; the law of liberty’ 
is a new law given by Christ, or ‘the yoke of the 
Lord’ (Did.). Revelation is also Jewish-Christian 
in ite standpoint, and presents some valuable 
cameos of church life in Asia Minor in the letter 
to the Seven Churches (see art. APOCALYPSE). It 
treats the Christian life on the broad basis of 
history, and recognizes the heroism of both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians in the world-conflict ; the 
proofs of Christianity are to be seen in ‘ the heroic 
virtues of om and virginity.’ The Igna- 
tian Epistles, which also glorify martyrdom, are 
remarkably silent regarding the gross sins of 
ism. They deal with the contrast between 
Christian and non-Christian, the peril of nominal 
Christianity, and the duties of confession and 
Church unity; they reflect the growing Charch- 
consciousness which anticipates the later Catholi- 
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cism. The Fourth Gospel and the Johannine 
1 clearly express the equal recognition 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians. The author, 
though a Jew, is denationalized in his stand - 

int, which yet is to be distinguished from St. 

aul's in ite general sie At and idealistic 
nature. The spirit of his ethic is ‘contemplative 
and exclusive’ (Weizsäcker, ii. 397). Faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God is the condition of ‘ eternal 
life’ and the sonship of God; while the Person 
of Christ involved a universal redemption. The 
truth of the new birth is Pauline; while the view 
of sin as dvoula shows the Jewish veneration for 
the old Law ; even ‘the new commandment’ is an 
old commandment (1 Jn 2") rightly viewed. The 
Christian life is characterized in a series of splendid 
5 truth, light, with the anti- 

eses of death and hatred, sin, the world, and 
darkness. The ideal is the overcoming of the 
world, the spirit of which is independence of God. 
The distinction between deadly and venial sins, 
the ition of false forms of faith, the presence 
of official ambition which resents all ecclesiastical 
development (in Diotrephes [3 Jn)), are features 
which point to a later and more regulated stage of 
Christian life than we find in the Pauline letters, 
with their advocacy of the unfettered action of 
the Spirit. 

To sum up, the Christian life, as exhibited in 
the literature of the Apostolic Age and viewed in 
the many phases and fluctuations which were due 
to its environment, the immaturity of its professors, 
the development of speculative thought, the errors 
of undue asceticism and moral laxity, presents on 
the whole a fixed and established based on 
ethical and Pets see principles, which were des- 
tined to live and to transform the world because 
they owed their origin to faith in the historical 
Son of God, who had opened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers. 

Lrrernatons.—A. C. McGiffe i ; 
vis an dem lata 
g. tr., London, 1904; 
Age, ag ii. (do. 1805) ; 
tr., do. 1008; H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, do. 
1900; J. Moffatt, LNT, Edinburgh, 1911; P. Gardner, The 
Religious Experience of St. Paul, London, 1911. 
R. MARTIN POPE. 
CHRONOLOGY.—See DATES. 


CHRYSOLITE (xpvc6d:60s, Rev 21”).—In modern 
usage the name ‘chrysolite’ is applied to a trans- 
parent variety of olivine, as agem-stone and 
often called ‘peridot.’ The ancients applied the 
word to various yellowish gems. The LXX gives it 
as the equivalent of , which Flinders Petrie 
(HDB iv. 620°) is inclined to identify with yellow 
jasper. The later Greeks gave the name chryso- 

ite to the topaz, which was unknown in earlier 
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times. JAMES STRAHAN. 
CHRYSOPRASE ( 58 os, from xpvods, ‘ gold, 
and xpdcov, ‘a leek’).—This stone is the tenth 


foundation of the wall of the New Jerusalem (Rev 
21%). The name is now applied to an apple-green 
variety of chalcedony or hornstone, prised in jewel- 
lery and sometimes used for mural decorations. 
But this chaloedony was probably unknown to the 
ancients, and the xpueórpagos of the Greeks was 
‘not improbably our chrysoberyl’ (EBr? vi. 321). 
The word is not found in either of the LXX lists of 
precious stones (Ex 287, Ezk 2823) with which the 
writer of Rev. was familiar. JAMES STRAHAN. 


CHURCH.—The history of the Church in the 
Apostolic Age may be treated under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) Seurces, (2) Importance, (3) Name, 
(4) Origin, (5) Growth, (6) Conflict between Jewish 
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and Gentile elements, (7) Character, (8) Relation 
to the State and other systems. 

4. Sources.—Our sources of information are not 
nearly so full as we might wish, but some of them 
are excellent; and, although we are obliged to 
leave several important questions open, yet criti- 
cism enables us to secure solid and sure results. 
Our earliest sources are the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the large majority of those which bear his 
name are now firmly established as his. Doubts 
still exist with regard to the Pastoral Epistles, but 
it is generally admitted that they contain portions 
which are by the Apostle, and at any rate they are 
evidence as to a period closely connected with his 
age. Hebrews, whoever wrote it, is evidence re- 
specting a similar period. With the ible ex- 
ception of 2 Peter, all the other Epistles and the 
A ypse are sources. More full of information 
than the Pauline Epistles, though later in date, is 
the Book of Acts, now firmly established as the 
work of St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 
Those who fully admit this differ considerably in 
their estimate of the value of Acts as a historical 
document, but the trend of criticism is in the direc- 
tion of a high estimate rather than of a low one. 
Microscopic investigation and a number of recent 
discoveries show how accurate a writer St. Luke 
generally is. We have to lament tantalizing 
omissions much more often than to suspect serious 
inaccuracies. The Gospels give some help; for 
what they record explains many features in the 
Epistles and Acts. 

Outside the NT, but within the lst cent., we 
have the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin- 
thians and the Epistle of Barnabas, one represent- 
ing Gentile and the other Jewish Christianity. 

ithin the first three decades of the 2nd cent., we 
have the writings of three men whose lives over- 
lapped those of some of the Apostles—Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and apa and to the same period 
pro bly belongs the Didache or Teaching of the 

welve. Something of considerable value may 
also be obtained from two writers near the middle 
of the 2nd cent.—Hermas and Justin Martyr; and 
even so late as the last quarter of the cent. we 
can find aponte e traditions of great value in the 
writings of Irenæus. From outside the Christian 
Church we have good material, especially respect- 
ing the great crisis of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, from the Jewish writer, Josephus; and 
some important statements from the heathen 
writers, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, who were 
contemporary with Clement, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp. 
2. Importance.—The importance of the history 
of the Apostolic Church is very great, but it is 
sometimes misunderstood. The sources mentioned 
above tell us something about the beliefs, organiza- 
tion, and ritual of the first Christians; and they 
are all very simple. It is sometimes supposed that 
if we take these simple elements and close our 
eyes to later developmente, we get the essence of 
Christianity, free from unessential forms, and 
that this constitutes the importance of the primi- 
tive Church. It is the model to which all Church 
reformers ought to look, with a view to restorin 
its simplicity. Two considerations show that this 
estimate is erroneous. Essence without form is 
unattainable. The Apostolic Church had forms 
which were the outcome of the conditions in which 
the Church existed. Some of those conditions 
changed very quickly, and the forms changed also. 
The restoration of the simplicity of the primitive 
forms will have little value or vitality unless we 
also restore the primitive conditions, and that is im- 
possible. Secondly, the sources do not tell us the 
whole truth. On some important points we can 
obtain nothing better than degrees of probability 
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because the evidence is so inadequate; on other 
ints there is no evidence, and we have to fall 
k on pure conjecture. If it had been intended 
that all subsequent ages should take the Apostolic 
Church as a model, then we might reasonabl 
expect that a complete description of it would 
have been preserved. A sketch which has to be 
gathered piecemeal from different sources, and 
which, when put together, is incomplete both in 
outline and in contents, cannot be made an authori- 
tative example. ‘Christianity is not an archæo- 
0 ge (J. H. Ropes, Apostolic Age, London, 
» P. 20). 
Nevertheless, the importance of this age is real 
and great. (a) The spiritual essence of Christianit 
may be said to consist in the inner relation of eac 
soul to God, to His Christ, and to His Spirit, and 
in the inner and outer relations of all believers to 
one another. In the first age of the Church this 
essence existed in such simple vigour that it gave 
reality and life to forms which not yet had 
time to become mistaken for essentials. About 
the simplicity of these beginnings there is no 
doubt; it is an established fact; but that does not 
prove that this primitive simplicity is a binding 
authority for all ages. (b) This produced the 
NT—the group of writings which has had greater 
influence tor good than any which the world has 
ever known: a group of writings which reflects 
the ideas and habits of that age and must be inter- 
preted by a knowledge of those ideas and habits. 
(c) This age exhibits the first effects which the 
gospel produced upon Jew and Gentile—two very 
ifferent soils, which might bear very different 
fruite. (d) It is the first s in the complex 
development of the Church and the churches; and 
in order to understand that development, we must 
penay its beginnings. 

8. Name.—The name ‘ Church’ is in itself strong 
evidence of the connexion between the Old Cove- 
nant and the New. In the OT, two different words 
are used to denote gatherings of the chosen people 
or their representatives—édhah (RV Pig 
tion’) and qgahal (RV ‘assembly’). In the > 
cuvayuryh is the usual translation of ‘édhah, while 
gahal is commonly rendered éxxAnola. Both gahal 
and éxxAnola by their derivation indicate calling or 
summoning to a place of meeting; but ‘there is 
no foundation for the widely spread notion that 
éxx\nola means a people or a number of individual 
men called out of the world or mankind’ (F. J. A. 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897, p. 5). 

dM or éxxAnola is the more sacred term; it 

enotes the people in relation to Jahweh, especi- 
ally in public worship. Perhaps for this very 
reason the less sacred term curaywy was more 
commonly used by the Jews in our Lord’s time, and 
probably influenced the first believers in adopting 
éxxAnola for Christian use. cuvaywy) tae went 
out of use for a Christian assembly (Ja 2"), except 
in sects which were more Jewish than Christian. 
Owing to the growing hostility of the Jews, it 
came to indicate opposition to the Church (Rev 2°39). 
éxxAnola, therefore, at once suggests the new people 
of God, the new Israel. 

We do not know who so happily adopted the 
word for Christian use. It is not impossible that 
Christ Himself may have used it, for He sometimes 
spoke Greek. He used it or its equivalent in a 

ristian sense (Mt 1616); but Mt 187, though 
capable of being transferred to Christians, must at 
the time when it was spoken have meant a Jewish 
assembly. St. Paul probably found the word al- 
ready in use, and outside the Gospels it is very 
frequent in the NT. We find three uses of the 
term: the general body of believers (Ac 549°! 12?) ; 
the believers in a certain place (1 Th r’, 2 Th I); 
an assembly for public worship (1 Co 11 14 =). 
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It had already become a technical term with 
strongly religious associations, which were partly 
borrowed from a Jewish ideal, but had been so 
enriched and transfigured as to indicate a body 
that was entirely new. The Jewish idea of a 
chosen people in relation to God received a fuller 
meaning, and to this was added the idea of a chosen 

le in relation to the Incarnate and Risen Son of 

and to the Spirit of God. éxxAyola is nowhere 
used of heathen religious assemblies. 

4. Origin.— Whether or no the Christian com- 
munity owes its name of ‘Church’ (éxxAyola) to 
Christ, beyond reasonable doubt it owes its origin 
to Him. It is a strange misreading of plain facts 
to elevate St. Paul into the founder of the Christian 
Church. The theory that in Christianity, as in 
some other religions, there was a gradual deifica- 
tion of the founder, continues to be advocated, but 
it will not bear serious investigation. If St. Paul 
origi Christianity, who originated St. Paul? 
What was it that turned Saul the persecutor of the 
Church into Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ? It 
was the indelible conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that He had risen from the dead and 
conversed with him on the road to Damascus, that 
converted and ever afterwards controlled St. Paul. 
The conviction that the Messiah had been crucified, 
and had risen, and was now the Lord in heaven, 
was reached very quickly and surely by large num- 
bers, who had good opportunities of ascertaining 
the truth and staked everything on the result. 
This conviction was based upon the experiences of 
those who were quite certain that the Risen Christ 
had appeared to them and conversed with them. 
Those a ae cig were realities, however we may 
explain them ; they are among those things whic 
prove themseives by their otherwise inexplicable 
results ; and the convictions which they produced 
remain undestroyed and indestructible. It was 
upon them that the A lic Church was built. 

rom the Risen Christ it had received the amazing 
commission to go forth and conquer the world; 
about that there was no doubt among those who 
joyously undertook this stupendous work. The 
apostles must have known whether Christ intended 

em to form a Church; and their view of His 
intention is shown by the fact that, immediately 
after His withdrawal from their sight, they set to 
work to construct one. If the new religion was 
to conquer the world, it must be both individualistic 
and social ; it must provide for communion between 
each soul and God, and also for communion between 
its adherents. In other words, there must be a 
Church. Christ showed how this was to be done. 
He was not content with being an itinerant teacher, 
reaching to casual audiences. He selected a few 
isci iples and trained them to be His hel and 
His successors. It is manifest that He intended 
them to found a society; for although He gave 
few rules for its organisation, yet He instituted 
two rites, one for ission to it and one for its 
reservation (W. Hobhouse, The Church and the 
orld [Bampton Lectures, London, 1910), p. 17 ff.). 
An isolated Christian’ is a contradiction, for every 
Christian is a member of Christ’s Body. In refer- 
ence to the world Christians are ‘saints’ (A rot); 
in reference to one another they are brethren’ ; in 
reference to Christ they are ‘members.’ In the 
N constitution of the human body God placed 
ifferently endowed members, and He has done the 
same in the original constitution of the Church 
(1 Co 12%). Both are in orga Divine, the product 
of the creative action of Father, Son, and Spirit. 

8. Growth.—The growth of the Apostolic Church 
was very rapid. The first missio efforts of the 
original believers were confined to Jerusalem and 
its immediate neighbourhood, and the converts 
were Palestinian or Hellenistic Jews who were 
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living or sojourning in or near the capital. At first 
the Hellenists were in a minority, but this soon 
ceased to be the case. Persecution caused flight 
from Jerusalem, and then mission effort was 
extended to Jews of the Dispersion and to Gentiles. 
At Antioch in Syria the momentous change was 
made to a mixed congregation containing both Jews 
and Christians. Then what had seemed even to 
the Jews themselves to be a mere Jewish sect 
became a universal Church (Ac 115. As soon as 
it was seen that Judaism, in spite of all its OT 
glories, would never become a universal religion, 
missions to the heathen became a necessity. The 
first missionaries to the Gentiles, the men who took 
this momentous step of bringing the gospel to 
are for the most unknown to us. 
o won the first Gentile converts at Antioch? 
Who first took Christianity to Rome? Whoever 
they were, there had been a long and complex 
preparation for their work, which goes a consider- 
able way towards explaining its success. This 
indeed was to be hoped for in accordance with 
Christ's command (Mt 2818, Lk 24%) and St. Peter's 
Pentecostal promise to all that are afar off (Ac 
2%); but we can see some of the details which 
helped fulfilment. 
he only thing which souar explains the 
great expansion of Christianity in the lst cent. is 
the fact of its Divine origin ; but there were a num- 
ber of causes which favoured its spread and more 
than counteracted the active opposition and other 
difficulties with which it had to contend. 

(a) The dispersion of the Jews in civilized coun- 
tries secured a knowledge of monotheism and a 
sound moral code. 

(ò) Roman law had become almost co-extensive 
with the civilized world. Tribal and national ideas, 
often irrational and debasing, had given place to 

raat ae of natural right and justice. Roman 
aw, like the Mosaic Law, was a ra:daywyéds to lead 
men to Christ. 

(c) The splendid organization of the Roman 
Empire gave great facilities for travel and corre- 
spondence. 

(d) The dissolution of nationalities by Roman 
conquests prepared men’s minds for a religion 
which was not national but universal; and it is 
not impossible, in spite of the horror which the 
Writer of the Apocalypse exhibits towards the wor- 
ship of the Emperor, that that worship, which was 
nominally universal, sometimes pre people for 
a worship of the Power to which they owed exist- 
ence, and not merely fitful security and peace. 

(e) The Macedonian conquest had made men 
familiar with a type of civilization which seemed 
to be adaptable to the whole world, and had sup- 

lied a language which was still more adaptable. 

reek was everywhere spoken in large towns, and 
in them converts were most likely to be found. 
Through the LXX, Greek was a Jewish as well as 
a pagan instrument of thougbt, and had become 
very flexible and simple, gapa le of expressing new 
ideas, and yet easily intelligible to plain men. 
Greek was the language of culture and of commerce 
even in Rome. It was also the sacred language of 
the world-wide worship of Isis. Hardly at any 
other period has the civilized world had a nearer 
approach to a universal lan e. The retention 
ola Greek liturgy in the Ch of Rome for two 
centuries was due partly to the fact that the first 
missionaries taught in Greek and that the Greek 


Bible was used ; ly to the desire to preserve 
the uny of the Church throughout the Empire. 
Its aban 


onment by the Roman Church E 
eae way for the estrangement between t and 
est. 


(f) There was a wide-spread sense of moral cor- 
ruption and spiritual need. ‘A great religious 
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longing swept over the length and breadth of the 
empire. The scepticism of the age of enlighten- 
ment had become bankrupt’ (E. v. Dobschiitz, 
Apostol. Age, Eng. tr., London, 1909, p. 39). The 
revalent religions and philoeophies had stimulated 
ongings which they could not satisfy. Specula- 
tions about conscience, sin, and judgment to come, 
about the efficacy of sacrifices, and 3 
of forgiveness and of life after death, had pre 
men for what Christianity had to offer. Even 
if the gospel had not been given, some religi- 
ous change would have come. The gospel often 
awakened spiritual aspirations; more often it 
found them awake and satisfied them. It satisfied 
them because it the characteristics of a 
universal religion—incomparable sublimity of doo- 
trine, inexhaustible praetor and an origin 
that was recognizable as Divine. The Jew might 
be won by the conviction that the law was trans- 
figured in the gospel and that prophecy was fulfilled 
in Christ and His Church. St. Peter began his 
Pentecostal address to the assembled Jews by point- 
PE ou that the outpouring of the Spirit was a 
fulfilment of Jewish prophecy (Jl ) and an 
inauguration of ‘the last days, which were to pre- 
cede the coming of the Messiah in glory. But to 
the Gentile these considerations were not impres- 
sive. The great 5 had to be won by the 
actual contents of Christianity, which were seen to 
be better than those of any religion that the world 
had thus far known. They were not only new, 
but with authority’; and they stood the test of 
experience by bearing the wear and tear of life. 
Christianity was at once a mirror and a ‘mystery’ : 
it reflected life so clearly and it suggested some- 
thing much higher. It was a marvel of simplicity 
and richness. It was so plain that it could be told 
in a few words which might change the whole life. 
It was so varied and subtle that it could tax all the 
intellectual powers and excite the strongest feel- 
ings. 

When the proconsul Saturninus said to the Scillitan Martyrs, 
We also are religious people, and our religion is simple,’ one of 
the Christians replied, ‘If you will grant me a quiet hearing, I 
will tell you the m i 
Martyrs (rs 1. 2, 1891, p. 112]; cf. 1 Co 

The number of Christians at the close of the lst 
cent. is very uncertain. We read of a many 
centres throughout the Empire; but we know little 
about the size of each of these local churches. In 
some the numbers were probably small. In Pales- 
tine they were numerous (Ac 21”). 

(g) The zeal and ability of the first missionaries 
were very great. We know the names of compara- 
tively few of them, but we know some of the resulta 
of their work. The extension of the Church in the 
2nd cent. is proof of the good work done in the Ist. 
In accordance with Christ’s directions (Mk 67; of. 
Lk 10'), these missionaries commonly worked in 
pairs (H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, Cambridge, 
1890, p. 206 f.). St. Paul as a general rule had one 
companion, and probably seldom more; and his 
ability in planning missions is conspicuous. He 
selected Roman colonies, where, asa Roman citizen, 
he would have rights, and where he would be likely 
to find Jews, and men of other religions, trading 
under the protection of Rome. A synagogue was 
at first the usual starting-point for a Christian 
mission. But very soon the Jews became too hos- 
tile; so far from listening to the preachers, they 
stirred up the heathen against them (T. R. Glover, 
The Conflict of Religions in the Karly Roman 
Empire, London, 1909, ch. vi.). 

It is impossible to say which of the forces which 
characterized Christianity contributed most to ite 
success: its p ing of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ, its lofty monotheism, its hope of 
immortality, its doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, 
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its practical benevolence, its inward cohesion and 
unity. Each of these told, and we may be sure 
that their combined effect was great. 

' 6. Conflict between Jewish and Gentile ele- 
ments.—It is remarkable how soon this conflict in 
the Apostolic Church began. Not long after Chris- 
tianity was born, it was severed from the nation 
which gave it birth, and, sinoe the final destruction 
Of re ere it nee 0D 7 10 rate cence founds secure 
hold on Jewish soil. But it is not a just statement 
of food 5 5 5 ee first 
stri udaism of everything, the iptures in- 
eluded, and then left it by the wayside half dead ; 
or that the daughter first robbed her mother, and 
then repudiated her. That is an inversion of the 
truth ; 1t was the mother who drove out the daugh- 
ter and then persistently blackened her character. 
As to the Scriptures, there has been no robbery, 
for both have them. But the daughter 
has put them to far better account and has in- 
creased their value tenfold. Christianity did not 
come forward at firstas a new aha a iming at oust- 
ing the Jews. Its Founder was the Jewish Messiah, 
the fulfilment of OT prophecies. It was the Jews 
who forced the opposition. The relation of Juda- 
ism to Christianity was, almost from the first, a 
hostile one. And, as it was the energetic Jew of 
Tarsus who led the first persecution of the Chris- 
tians, so it was the Apostle of the Gentiles who 
caused the final separation of the Church from the 
Synagogue. In the Fourth Gos ‘the Jews’ are 
the opponents of the Christ. the apocalyps 
they are ‘the synagogue of Satan’ (2° 3°; cf. Di 
ache, 8). Barnabas goes still further: the Jews 
have never been in covenant with God (iv. 6-9, xiv. 
1); the Jews are the sinners (xii. 10). Judaism is 
obsolete: the Christian Church has taken its place 
and succeeded to all its pe es. Hence the 
lofty enthusiasm of the t Christians, whose 
language often assumes a rhythmic strain when the 
Church is spoken of (Eph 4‘, Col 14, 1 Ti 34, He 
12, 1 P 2°, Mt 1616). It was through the Christian 
Church that God filled the world with His Spirit ; 
to it N the glorious future and the final 
triumph; for by it the religion of an exclusive 
nation had been transformed into a religion for the 
whole world. 

It was inevitable that the Jews should resent 
such claims on the part of Christians, and espe- 
cially of Gentile Christians; and the resentment 
became furious hostility when they saw the rapid- 
ity with which Christians made converts as com- 
paroa with their own slowness in making proselytes 

ere and there. Until the Maccabæan princes 
used force, not many had been made. Since then, 
igious aspirations had combined with interested 
motives to bring adherents to Judaism, and it 
was from these more serious p that the 
Christian missionaries obtained much Under 
their roof both Jews and Gentiles could meet to 
hear the word of God (Ac 187). Christianity could 
offer to a dissatisfied and earnest that 
Judaism could offer and a great deal more. Such 
inquirers after truth now ceased to seek admission 
to the § eand joined the Church, and the 
downfall of Jerusalem accelerated this 
The Jewish war of A.D. 66-70 was regarded by 
the Christians as a judgment for the murder of 
the Messiah, and also for the more recent murder 
in 62 of the Messiah’s brother, James the Just. 
That catastrophe destroyed both the centre of Jew- 
ish worship and also the Jews themselves as a 
. 15 @ of the Tompe was to sone ao 
mitiga the system of synagogues, whi 
long established. But that destruction, both 
in its immediate effect and in its far-reaching con- 
sequences, marks a crisis which has few els in 
history. Christianity felt both. The destruction 
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of Jerusalem left the Gentile Churches, and espe- 
cially the Church of Rome, without a rival, for the 
Jewish Church of Jerusalem sank into obscurity, 
and never recovered ; nor did any other community 
of Jewish Christians take its place. When a 
Christian community arose once more in the re- 
stored Jerusalem, it wasa Gentile Church. Jewish 
Christianity was far on the road towards extinction. 
The Judaizing Christians persisted in regarding 
Judaism as the Divinely appointed universal re- 
ligion, of which Christianity was only a special off- 
shoot endowed with new powers. The Pauline 
view involved the hateful admission that the OT 
dis tion was relative and TRN The 
J adaise could not see that Christianity, although 
founded on the OT and realizing an OT ideal which 
had been seen but not reached by the prophets, 
was now es penean of Judaism. Judaizing was 
a passing malady in the life of the Church, and 
had little influence on ecclesiastical development. 
The Judaizing Christians either gave up their Juda- 
ism or ceased to be Christian. 

The Tiibingen theory that the leading fact in the 
Apostolic Church was a struggle between St. Paul 
and the Twelve has been illuminating, but closer 
study of the evidence has shown that it is unten- 
able. There were some differences, but there was 
no hostility, between St. Paul and the Twelve. 
The hostility was between St. Paul and the Juda- 
izers, who claimed to represent the Twelve. It is 
possible that some of these Judaizing teachers had 
seen Christ during His ministry, and therefore said 
that pened a better right to the title of ‘ apostle’ 
than he In the mis-called ‘ Apostolic Council 
at Jerusalem, which was really a conference of 
apostles, elder brethren, and the whole Church of 
Jerusalem (Ac 15“ 12 2. ), there was no conflict be- 
tween the Twelve and St. Paul. St. Paul’s rebuke 
to St. Peter at Antioch Sais 24-14) is no evidence of 
a difference of principle between them. St. Peter 
is blamed, not for having erroneous convictions, 
but for being unfaithful to true ones. He and St. 
Paul were entirely agreed that there was no need 
to make Gentile converts conform to the Mosaic 
Law ; but St. Peter had been willing to make un- 
worthy concessions to the i praia of Jewish con- 
verts who were fresh from headquarters, by ceasing 
to eat with Gentile converts. He had perhaps 
argued that, as it was impossible to please both 
parties, it was better, for the moment, to keep on 

terms with people from Jerusalem. He tem- 
porized in order to please the Judaizers. 


* But what it amounted to was that multitudes of baptized 
Gentile Christians, hitherto treated on terms of perfect equality, 
were now to be practically exhibited as unfit company for the 
circumcised Apostles of the Lord who died for them. ... Such 
conduct, though in form it was not an expulsion of the Gentile 
converts, but only a self-withdrawal from their com „ was 
fn effect a summons to them to become Jews if they to 
remain in the fullest sense Christians. St. Paul does not tell us 
how the dispute ended: but he continued on excellent terms 
with the Jerusalem A es’ (F. J. A. Hort, Judaistic Chris- 
ttanity, Cambridge, a 78, 70). 


The leading facts in the history of the Apostolic 
Charch are—the freedom won for Gentile converts, 
the consequent expansion of Christianity and Chris- 
tendom, and the transfer of the Christian centre 
from Palestine to Europe. When the Apostolic Age 
began, the Church was overwhelmingly Jewish ; 
before it ended, the Church was overwhelmingly 
Gentile." Owing mainly to the influence of Sr. 
Paul—‘a Hebrew of Hebrews ’—whose Jewish birth 
and training moulded his thoughts and lan , 
but never induced him to sacrifice the om of 
the gospel to the bondage of the law, the break 
with Judaism became absolute, and, as Gentile 
converts increased, the restrictions of Judaism were 
almost forgotten. The Judaizing Christians, especi- 
ally after the second destruction of Jerusalem under 
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Hadrian, drew further and further away from the 
Church, and ceased to influence its development. 
7. Character.—The character of the Apostolic 
Church is not one that can be sketched in a few 
strokes. Simple as it was in form, it had varied 
and delicate teristics. its foundation in 
Jerusalem, which even the heathen regarded as no 
mean city, Christianity became, what it continued 
to be in the main for some centuries, a city-religion 
a religion nearly all the adherents of which liv 
in large centres of population. It was in such 
centres that the first missionaries worked. For 
eighteen years or more (Gal 12° 2') Jerusalem con- 
tinued to be the headquarters of at least some of 
the Twelve; but even before the conversion of St. 
Paul there were Christians at Samaria (Ac 8"), 
Damascus (9), and Antioch (11%), which soon 
eclipsed Jerusalem as the Christian metropolis. 
It has been pointed out already that the Church 
is necessarily social in character ; and it resembles 
other societies, especially those which have a poli- 
tical or moral aim, in requiring self-denying loyalty 
from its members. But it differs from other societies 
in claiming to be universal. The morality which 
it inculcates is not for any one nation or class, but 
for the whole of mankind. In the very small amount 
of legislation which Christ promulgated, He made 
it quite clear that in the Kingdom social interests 
are to prevail rather than private interests ; andalso 
that all men have a right to enter the society and 
ought to be invited to join it. The Church, there- 
fore, is a commonwealth open to all the world. Every 
human being may find a place in it; and all those 
who belong to it will find that they have entered a 
vast family, in which all the members are brethren 
and have the obligations of brethren to promote 
one another’s well-being both of body and soul. 
This form of a free brotherhood was essential to a 
universal religion ; and the proof of its superiority 
to other brotherhoods lay in its being suitable to 
all sorts and conditions of men. It prescribed con- 
duct which can be recognized as binding on all; 
and, far more fully than any other system, it su 
lied to all what the soul of each individual craved. 
he name ‘disciples’ did not last long as a name 
for all Christians; the name ‘brethren’ took its 
place. St. Paul does not speak of Christians as 
‘disciples’; that word came to be restricted to 
those who had been the personal disciples of Christ. 
He speaks of them as brethren,’ a term in harmony 
with the Christians’ ‘ enthusiasm of humanity,’ an 
enthusiasm which set no bounds to its affection, 
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but gave to every individual, however degraded, 
full recognition. The mere fact of being a baptized 
believer gave an absolute claim to loving considera- 


tion from all the rest. This brotherhood of Chris- 
tians was easily recognized by the heathen. 
Lucian (Death of eee It was imposed 


upon them by their o lawgiver that they are all brothers 
from the moment that they are converted... An un- 
get 

y 


scrupulous fellow, who has seen the world, has only to 

among these simple souls, and his fortune is soon made.’ 

pretending to be a ‘ brother’ he can get anything out of them. 

There is a stronger bond than that of belongin 

to one and the same society, commonwealth, and 
brotherhood. Soene that the brotherhood implies 
that the Father of the family is God, there would 
seem to be nothing stronger than that. And yet 
there is : Christians are members of one Body, the 
Body of Christ, which is inspired by one Spirit. 
Just as no one did so much as St. Paul to free the 
new society from its cramping and stifling connexion 
with Judaism, so no one did so much as he to develop 
the idea of a free Christian Church, and of the re- 
lation of the Spirit to it. The local éxxAnola of be- 
lievers is a temple in which God dwells by His 
Spirit; it is Christ’s Body, of which all become 
mem bers by being baptized in one Spirit. No differ- 
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ences of rank or of spiritual endowments can de- 
stroy this fundamental unity, say more than the 
unity of a building or of the human is destroyed 
by the complexity of its structure. Ephesians, 
the Apostle looks forward to an éxxAnola, not local, 
but including all Christians that anywhere exist. 
The same Spirit dwells in each soul and makes the 
multitude of the faithful, irrespective of locality 


or condition, to be one (see Swete, The Holy Spirit. 


in the NT, London, 1909, p. 808). From the ideal 
point of view, there is only one Church, which is 
imperfectly, but effectively, represented and real- 
ized in the numerous organizations in Christen- 
dom. Not that Christendom is the whole of which 
they are the constituent parts—that is a way of 
looking at it which is not found in the Apostolic 
Church, and it may easily be misleading. The 
more accurate view is to regard each member of a 
Christian organization as a member of the universal 
Church. The Church consists of duly qualified in- 
dividuals ; the intermediate groups may be con- 
venient or inevitable, but they are not essential. 
Separate organizations, or local churches, came 
into existence use bodies of Christians arose at 
different places and increased. These bodies were 
independent, no one local church being in subjec- 
tion to another. The congregations at ad pastel 
Thessalonica, Philippi, Corinth, etc., wereindepend- 
ent of one another and of the earlier churches of 
Antioch and Jerusalem. Their chief bond of union 
was that of the gospel and of membership in Christ. 
Besides this, the churches just named the tie 
of being the product of one and the same founder ; 
and, as children of the same spiritual father, the 
were in a special sense ‘brethren.’ St. Paul appea 
to this fact and to their relationship to other 
churches. But, although he teaches that a church 
in need has claims upon the liberality of other 
churches, he nowhere gives one church authority 
over others. Nevertheless, even in apostolic times, 
congregations in the same district appear to have 
been regarded as connected groups, and it is 
sible that the congregation in the provincial capital 
had some sort of initiative in virtue of the import- 
ance of the city where they dwelt. Thus, we have 
‘the churches of Galatia’ (1 Co 16', Gal 1), ‘the 
churches of Asia’ (1 Co 16%), ‘the churches of 
Judæa’ (Gal 1%), ‘the seven churches of Asia (Rev 
1‘), In this way there arose between the local city 
church and the universal Church an organization 
which may be called the provincial (A. 
Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, 
ee London, 1910, p. 160). 
ides these close ties of relationship and mem- 
bership, the first Christians were held er by 
unity of creed. It is true that primitive Christian- 
ity was an enthusiasm rather than a creed; but 
there was a creed. It may be summed up in two 
strong convictions, one negative and the otber 
positive. The negative one united the Christians 
with the Jews; the positive one was the chief cause 
of separation between the two. Both Jew and 
Christian declared with equal emphasis that the 
gods of the heathen were no- gods (Dt 32", 1 Co 10”): 
they were Shédim, nullities. But the Divine 
nature of the Incarnate, Crucified, and Risen Son of 
God was what the Christian affirmed as confidently 
and constantly as the Jew denied it. Here no com- 
Pome was possible. The Divinity of the Cruci- 
ed, which is such a difficulty to modern ween, 
appar to have caused little diffculty to the first 
Christians. It has been suggested that familiarity 
with polytheistic ideas helped them to believe in 
the Divinity of the Son. Possibly; but, on the 
other hand, their rejection of polytheism was ab- 
solute, and they died rather than make concessions. 
Heathen philosophers, who saw that polytheism 
was irrational, had a colourless theism which could 
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make compromises with popular misbeliefs. Think- 
ers like Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch could talk indifferently of God and gods, 
of the Divine Being and the deities; but for the 
early Christians that was 5 They were 
not theologians, and they had only the rudiments 
of a creed; but they were quite clear about the 
necessity of worshipping and His Christ, and 
about the folly and wickedness of haere apr J men 
or idols. Hence, with all their gett pry of doc- 
trine they had deep convictions which formed a 
strong bond of union. The heathen mysteries had 
something of the same kind. 


P. Gardner has pointed out three common all 
of which bring them into line with Christianity: rites of 
ti 5 union with some deity, and 


mystery of which St. Paul speaks is the existence of a spiritual 
bond holding together a society in union with a spiritual lord 
with whom the 9 1 communion, and from whom they 
life safety from sin and defilement, and 

( Religious Experience 


8. Relation to the State and other systems.— 
The question of the relation of the Church to the 
State was only beginning to arise towards the end 
of the apostolic period. The Church was develop- 
ing its organization for its own p es, without 
thinking of A oy stp a power which might rival 
and oppose the State. e State bad not yet be- 
come aware of any Christian organization, and it 
dealt with Christians as eccentrics, who sometimes 
became a public nuisance. The Jews were toler- 
ated, less use they were not offensive to the 
Roman Government than because it wasinex pedient 
to persecute them ; and so long as Christians were 
regarded as a Jewish sect, they shared the immun- 
ity of the Jews and were generally unmolested. 

hen the difference between Jews and Christians 
became manifest—and the Jews often pointed it 
out—Christians were persecuted whenever the 
temper of the magistrates or of the mob made it 
expedient to persecute. The State was intolerant 
on principle ; it allowed no other corporation either 
inside or outside iteelf. While it freely permitted 
a variety of cults, it insisted on every citizen tak- 
ing in the State religion, especially in the 
worship of the Emperor. It was here that the 
Church came into complete and deadly collision 
with the Roman Empire, as the Apocal i 
and again shows. Nero was not fond of 
styled a god ; it seemed toimply that he was about 
to be translated from earth death, and he 
ferred popularity during this life to worship r 
it was over. Domitian had no such feeling. He 
was not popular, and could not make himself 80: 
but he could make his subjects worship him ; and 
in the provinces, especially in the province of Asia, 
where Emperors were not often seen, where 
the benefits of good government were felt, subjects 
were very willing to render Divine honours to the 


wer t blessed them. Domitian the 
ormal letters which bis procurators had to issue 
for him with the words: ‘ Lord and God orders 
this to be done’ (Suet. Dom. 13). Festivals for the 
worship of the Emperor were often held the 
magistrates at places in which there were i 
tians, e.g. at Ephesus, Sardis, Smyrna, and Phila- 


delphia ; and to refuse to take part in them was 
rebellion against the Government and blasphemy 
inst the Augustus. Some magistrates were 
friendly, like the Asiarchs towards St. Paal (Ac 
19%), but the possibilities of persecution for 
ing to worship the Emperor or the local deities were 
so great that we may suspect that many attacks on 
Christians took place about which history records 
nothing (Swete, A ypse, London, 1907, Introd. 
ch. vii.; J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i. 
vol. i. [1890] p. 104). 
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Even if this danger had not existed, the mere 
fact that the Church was a self-governing body, 
within the State—imperium in tmperio—bat not of 
it, was enough to bring it into collision with the 
Government. The attitude of the Church was as 
loyal as was possible. The apostles res the 
civil power, even when represented by a Nero, as a 
Divinely appointed instrument for the preservation 
of order; but they could not allow it to interfere with 
their duty to Him who had ordained both the civil 
power and the Church. The Church was no leveller 
or democrat in the modern sense of those terms. 
Rulers are to be respected by subjects, masters by 
slaves, husbands by wives, and parents by children. 
St. Paul does not teach the fallacy that all men 
are ae he teaches that in spiritual things all 
souls have equal value. As regards the things of 
this life, all men are brethren, and in this he went 
far beyond Stoicism ; even now, perhaps, we have 
not yet gras the full significance of his teach- 
ing. To both the Government and the governed 
the Christians were an enigma. They seemed to 
regard suffering as a dreadful thing, for they were 
always striving to relieve it; and yet to disregard 
it entirely, for they were always willing to endure 
it. In an age in which there were no charitable in- 
stitutions, the whole congregation was a free insti- 
tution for dispensing practical help; and yet, when 
their cult was in question, they scorned pain and 
misery. They fought against involuntary poverty 
as an evil, and yet declared that voluntary poverty 
was a blessing. And there was another paradox— 
Christianity was at once the most comprehensive 
and the most exclusive of all religions. All were 
invited to enter, because the yoke was so easy; 
and all were warned to count the cost, because the 
responsibilities were so great. Converts were told 
that they must begin by 0 up the cross and 
that they must abjure the world. In practice, the 
severance between the Church and the world was 
not insisted upon (1 Co 6°): it was a difference of 
thought and life rather than of social intercourse. 
Many Christians mixed freely with heathens, and 
many heathens came sometimes to Christian ser- 
vices, without any thought of seeking baptism. 
Some heathens thought that the Way was good, 
but that there were other ways which were sma y 
good. The mixture of Church and world began 
very early. 

Among rival religious systems, none was more 
dangerous to the success of Christianity than 
Mithra-worship. Except in the form of ‘ Mysteries,’ 
the old Greek religion had not much power; its 

and goddesses were openly ridiculed. But 
ithraism was full of life; it could excite not onl 
werful emotions but moral aspirations as well. 
t inculcated courage and purity, and it taught the 
doctrine of rewards and penalties here and here- 
after. Mithra would come one day from heaven, 
and there would be a general resurrection, after 
which the wicked world would be destroyed by fire 
and the good would receive immortality. me 
Church teachers regarded it as a gross caricature 
of Christianity. As a missionary religion, it had 
the advantage of being able to make terms with 
paganism ; its adherents had no objection to idol- 
atrous rites, and therefore never came into collision 
with the Government. It probably gained thou- 
sands who might otherwise have accepted the 
gospel. The elastic simplicity and freedom of 
rimitive Christianity ex the Apostolic 
hurch to perils of another kind. The troubles 
of Gnosticism, Manicheism, and Montanism grew 
out of the contact of Christianity with Greek and 
Oriental systems of religion and philosophy, whose 
ideas found entrance into Christianity and were 
sometimes an enrichment and sometimes a cor- 
ruption of it. The balance was on the side of gain. 
VOL. I.—14 
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The gospel continued to supply the plain man with 
a simple rule of life, and it began to supply 
the philosopher with inexhaustible material or 
thought. This is a permanent cause of success. 
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ALFRED PLUMMER. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT.—Christ left a small 
body of disciples under the direction of the apostles, 
with a charge to convert the world; but He gave 
nothing which can be called either a constitution 
or a code, and He explained the commandments 
as giving principles, not rules. About the develop- 
ment of a constitution we know little; but the 
Pastoral Epistles and 3 John, which must be 
placed early, whoever wrote them, show that the 
process began soon and continued rapidly, when 
it became clear that Christ’s return might be long 
delayed. The process and its rapidity probably 
differed somewhat in different centres. At first 
the camps scattered about the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean had each its own tentative regula- 
tions. When the camps became a network of 
fortifications, spreading westward and inward and 
communicating with one another, the regulations 
became more settled and uniform. us the 
Christian organization developed until it became 
an object of suspicion and dread to the Roman 
Government, which at last it vanquished. Then 
the Christian organization did for the Empire 
what the Roman organization with all its states- 
manship and military discipline had failed to do: 
it gave it cohesion and unity. 

he first line of distinction is between the 
apostles and the other believers ; and this line is 
continued as a distinction between rulers of any 
kind and those who are ruled—the Seven, elders, 
deacons, etc., on the one side, and the laity on the 
other. The great commission was given by the 
risen Christ to the whole Church and not to any 
select body in it. Yet this primary fact does not 
quite justify the phrase, ‘the priesthood of the 
laity.” What the NT gives us is the priesthood 
of the whole Church without distinction between 
clergy and laity (1 P %9, Rev 1° 5 20%), and no 
individual can exercise it without the authority 
of the Church. All Christians are priests alike ; 
but, inasmuch as it is by the Spirit that the 
whole Church is consecrated to the priesthood, so 
the special ministers need a ial consecration 
by the Spirit. The NT speaks clearly of special 
functions which are confined to a select minority 
and are not shared the rest. It was by the 
Spirit that the ‘charismatic’ ministries worked. 

is is manifestly true of the apostles and the 
Christian prophets. It might or might not be 
true of those whom St. Paul or his deputy (Ac 14%, 
Tit 15) chose for their capacity for governing. 
These derived their authority from the Spirit (Ac 
20%), but they did not necessarily ess the 
gift of prophecy or even of teaching. But officials 
chosen to do spiritual work in a spiritual com- 
munity needed spiritual gifts of some kind ; and 
what these men received in ordination was a 
spirit of power and love and discipline (2 Ti 17) 
(see Westcott, Ephesians, 1906, p. 169; Swete, 
The Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, pp. 103, 317, 320). 

We are accustomed to think of the first Chris- 
tians as having no government, other than that of 
Peter with the Eleven’ (Ac 210). Harnack (Const. 
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and Law of the Church, p. 20f.) has pointed out 
that they had a number of authorities, to be loyal 
to all of which was sometimes perplexing. They 
had inherited from Judaism the ordinances of the 
Jewish Church. To administer these there was 
the Sanhedrin. There were the known commands 
of Christ, which included the authority of the 
whole community to forgive and to punish 
offenders. There were the occasional promptings 
of the Spirit (Ac 6% % 8 10 11:2 * 167). There 
were also the brethren of the Lord, who had some 
kind of authority. Perplexity might arise as to 
reconciling Jewish ordinances with the commands 
of Christ, and there might be differences between 
the Twelve and the Lord’s brethren. We know 
that there was collision between the Divine com- 
mands and the decrees of the Sanhedrin, and that 
of course it was the latter that were disobeyed 
(4 5% ). Nevertheless, none of these provided 
a constitution, and the common view that the 
germs of one are to be looked for in the Twelve is 
not far from the truth. 

The Twelve left the selection of the Seven, 
which was a first step towards development, to 
the whole body of Christians, most of whom were 
Palestinian Jews. These showed their liberality 
by electing men, all of whom bear Greek names 
and were presumably, but not certainly, Greek- 
speaking Jews, who would be more acceptable to 
the murmuring Hellenists. One of the Seven was 
only a proselyte, and we have here a very early 
illustration of the ex ive power of the Church. 
St. Luke’s silence about elders in this connexion is 
the more remarkable, because distribution of the 
means of life was one of their functions (Ac 11%). 
The common identification of the Seven with the 
deacons is questionable. Probably they were 
temporary officials, scattered by the persecution 
which was fatal to Stephen, and never re-estab- 
lished. See DEACON. 

The apostles’ plan of leaving the choice of the 
Seven to the community was peroopi followed by 
St. Paul in his earlier work. Romans he men- 
tions no body of commissioned clergy. We cannot 


be sure from this that the Church in Rome was 
not yet organized : ibly there was no need to 
mention officials. 1 and 2 Cor. there is no 


trace of a sacerdotal class; and it is possible that 
there and elsewhere the Apostle was ing the 
experiment of a Christian democracy without any 
hierarchy. Corinth had its charismatic ministry, 
and this seems to have sufficed for a time. The 
charismatic ministry came to an end very quickly 
there and elsewhere. There is little trace of it 
later than the Didache (A.D. 100-150). While it 
lasted, it supplied teachers, not rulers. The in- 
fant Gentile churches seem to have governed 
themselves under the direction of the Apostle who 
founded them. The Apostle does not address his 
letters to any official at Thessalonica, Corinth, or 
Rome. He leaves it to the congregation to punish 
and pardon offenders, to manage the collection of 
money, and to decide who shall take charge of the 
fund. These Gentile churches have gi persons 
who take the lead in public worship, ‘apostles, 
prope and teachers’ (1 Co 12%, Eph 44; of. Ro 
12°), but they form no part of the permanent 
organization of the local church. They do not 
govern, nor are they tied to one community ; they 
may go from one local church to another. They 
are not classes of officials each with special duties ; 
they are individual believers with special gifts, 
with which they edify congregations. They are 
ministers of the word, proclaiming and explaining 
the gospel, and their business is to convert and in- 
struct rather than to rule. They are ‘spiritual’ 
men (xveuparixoi), endowed by the Spirit (xveiua) 
with powers (xaplonara) which are not common to 
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all Christians; and their authority depends not 
upon election or appointment by others, but upon 
these nal endowments, exercised with the con- 
sent of the con tion. 

Yet it is scarcely credible that the infant Gen- 
tile churches remained very long without rulers 
of any kind. Congregations which consisted 
chiefly of Jewish Christians had elders ’ analogous 
to ‘elders’ among the Jews; and in the Gentile 
communities something similar would grow up, 
with or without the suggestion of the Apostle who 
founded the church. he converts who were 
senior, whether by standing or age, and persons 
of social ition or secular experience, would 
naturally looked upon as leaders; e.g. ‘the 
elder brethren,’ which is the true reading in Ac 
15%, There are similar leaders at Ephesus. St. 
Luke calls them ‘the elders of the Church,’ but 
he does not report that St. Paul in his address to 
them does so (Ac 20!"-%). Except in the Pastorals, 
St. Paul does not mention ‘elders.’ In the earliest 
of his letters (1 Th 58?) he exhorts his Gentile 
converts ‘to esteem 1 highly them that 
abour among you and guide (xpeicrauévous) you 
in the Lord and admonish you.’ F. J. A. Hort 
(Christian Ecclesia, 1897, p. 126) points out that 
although mxpotcrayévous cannot be the technical 
title of an office, standing as it does between 
labouring and admonishing, yet the persons meant 
seem to be office-bearers in the Church. The 
words which follow, ‘Admonish the disorderly, 
etc., appear to be addressed to these guardians. 
But here again these guides, like the ‘apostles, 
prophets, and teachers,’ seem to owe their appoint- 
ment to personal qualities. The difference is that 
they guide and admonish rather than teach. But 
no strict line would be drawn between leading and 
teaching. The same man would often have a 
gift for both, and would be specially influential in 
consequence. When official appointments be 
to be made, persons with this double qualification 
would be chosen, and they became ‘presbyters’ 
or ‘ elders’ in the technical sense. 

There seems to be a transition stage between 
the purely charismatic and the official ministry 
in Ac 13!“, about A.D. 47. There is a fast and a 
solemn service conducted by prophets and teachers 
at Antioch. During the service, the Spirit (through 
one of the prophets) says: ‘Since you desire to 
know (3%), separate for me Barnabas and Saul,’ 
who were present. There is another fast and ser- 
vice, and then the two are separated by the laying 
on of the hands of the other prophets and teachers. 
This ordination was for mission work, but ordina- 
tion for the work of ruling congregations was pro- 
bably similar. In 1 Ti 4“ Timothy is reminded 
of the gift (xdpi ana) which was given him by pro- 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
pres . ‘By prophecy’ probably refers to 
utterances of prophets which marked him out for 
ordination (12%) as a helper of St. Paul; and the 
presbyters of the local church joined with St. Paul 
in ordaining him. Here for the first time ‘ presby- 
tery’ is of a body of Christian elders. In Lk 

and Ac 22° it is used of the Sanhedrin. ‘In 
none of these instances of the laying on of hands 
is there any trace of a belief in the magical virtue 
of the act. It is simply the familiar and expres- 
sive sign of benediction inherited by the Apostles 
from the Synagogue and adapted to the service of 
the Church’ (Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 
p. 384). The laying on of hands was used in bless- 
ing; and the person who blesses does not transmit 
any good gift which he possesses himself: he in- 
vokes what he has no power to bestow, but what 
he hopes that God will bestow. When this sym- 
bolical action was used by a minister in connexion 
with an appointment to the ministry, the idea of 
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transmission naturally arose. But the action is a 
symbol, not an instrument of consecration. The 

which Timothy received at his ordination was 
Just such as was required for ruling infant churches : 
it was ‘a spirit of power, and love, and discipline’ 
(2 Ti 157). Cf. art. ORDINATION. 

Permanent local officials were yogurt in the 
first instance for the He of public worship. 
St. Paul gives the earliest directions N 
this, and what he lays down for the Corinthi is 
based on principles which can be applied every- 
where. He gives no directions as to special minis- 
ters, but he recognizes them where they exist (Ph 
1). He and Barnabas appointed elders in every 
church (Ac 14%), It is here that the influence of 
the gogue is so marked. ‘Elders’ are bor- 
rowed from it. The ritual which Jewish and 
Christian elders regulate is similar—praise, read- 
ing ot Scripture, exposition, and prayer. The dis- 
cipline exercised by both is similar; they deal 
with much the same kind of offences, and the chief 

ty in both cases is excommunication. When 
hristians were told not to take their disputes in- 
to Roman civil courts (1 Co 6), that involved the 
growth of Christian civil law, which the permanent 
officials had to administer; and here the influence 
of Roman legislation came in to develop what was 
derived from Christ’s teaching and that of the OT. 

The development of Church 9 and 
the complete separation of the clergy from the 
laity were the work of the post-apostolic age. The 
remark that ‘no soldier on service entangleth 
himself in the affairs of this life’ (2 Ti 2) contri- 
buted to this 5 for it was interpreted to 
mean that the clergy must abjure secular occupa- 
tions. Already in apostolic times the clergy had 
three distinct rights: honour and obedience (1 Th 
59); maintenance (1 Co 9*!‘); and freedom from 
frivolous accusations (1 Ti ot: Before the end 
of the 2nd cent. most of the elements of the later 
development were already found in the Church. 

Certainty is not attainable, and there is nothing 
approaching to it in favour of the theory that 

ist gave a scheme of Church government to 
the aponte; and that they delivered it to the 
Church. There is little evidence to support either 


of these 35 sitions. The far more probable 
theory is that Church government was a gradual 
growth initiated and ed by the Spirit, to meet 


the growing needs of a rapidly increasing com- 
maniy This theory is supported by a good deal 
of evidence, and it 1s in harmony with what we 
know of God’s methods in other departments of 
human life. 
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LUMMER. 
CILICIA (Kou«ia).—Cilicia was a country in the 
S.E. of Asia Minor, bounded on the west by Pam- 
phylia, on the north by Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
and on the east by the Amanus range. It was 
drained by four rivers, the Calycadnus, the Cydnus, 
the Serus, and the Pyramus, which descend from 
Taurus to the Cyprian Sea. It fell into two well- 
marked divisions. Cilicia Tracheia (Aspera), a rug- 
ged mountainous region with a narrow sea j 
was the immemorial haunt of brigands and pirates, 
whose subjugation was a difficult task for the 
Roman Republic and Empire ; Cilicia Pedeia (Cam- 
pestris), the wide and fertile plain lying between 
the Taurus and us chains and the sea, was 
civilized and Hellenized. Its rulers in the Hellen- 
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istic period were partly the Egyptians, whose royal 
house gave its name to different townships, and 
partly the Seleucids, after whom the most consider- 
able town of West Cilicia was named Seleucia on 
the Calycadnus. 

In the NT ‘Cilicia’ invariably means Cilicia 
Pedeia. Though this country formed a part of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, its political, social, and 
a aan affinities were rather with Syria than 
with the aa 5 mn north and west. a e reason 
was geographical. It was comparatively to 
cross the Amanus range, either by the Syrian Gates 
(Beilan Pass) to Antioch and Syria, or by the 
Amanan Gates (Baghche Pass) to North Syria and 
the Euphrates. Hence it was natural that, at the 
redistribution of the arse by A tus in 27 
B.C., Cilicia Pedeia, which had been Roman terri- 
tory since 103 B.c., should be merged in the great 
Imperial poras of Syria - Cilicia-Phœnice. It 
was equally natural that St. Paul, who boasted of 
being a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia’ (Ac 21” 
22%), should regard the regions of Syria and Cilicia’ 
as forming a unity (Gal 13). The writer of Acts 
does the same (15% 41), and the author of 1 Peter, 
who enumerates in his superscription the Roman 

rovinces of Asia Minor, omits Cilicia, which lay 
ond the barrier of Taurus and belonged to a 
erent order of things. 
The presence of Jews in Cilicia probably dated 
from the time of the early Seleucids, who settled 
many Jewi ilies in their Hellenistic cities, 
giving them equal rights with Macedonians and 
reeks. St. Paul enjoyed the citizenship of Tarsus 
not as an individual, but as a unit in a Jewish 
colony which had been incorporated in the State. 
Jews of Cilicia are mentioned by Philo in his Leg. 
ad Gaium (§ 36). Among the Jews of Jerusalem 


who rose er bier there was a synagogue of 


Cilicians fter his conversi Paul 
spent seven years in his Cilician homeland, engaged 
in a preparatory missionary work of which there 
are no recorded details. Probably he was foundin 
the churches to which allusion is made in Ac 15%- (. 
He began his second missionary journey by pass- 
ing through Cilicia to confirm these churches, after 
which he must have crossed the Cilician Gates to 
Lycaonia (161); and probably he took the same road 
on his third journey (18%). Syria and Cilicia were 
the first centres of tile Christianity, from which 
the light radiated over Asia Minor into Europe. 


LITERATURE. —C. Ritter, Kleinasien, 1869, ti. 56 fl.; J. R. S. 
Sterrett, The Wolfe E. ition to Asia Minor, 1888; W. M. 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 1890, p. 861 fl.; Smith's 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog., i. [1856] 617 ; see also art. Cilicia’ 
in HDB and Literature there cited. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 


CINNAMON (xuvdpwvor from pid)?7).—Cinnamon is 
mentioned in Rev 18% among the merchandise of 
Babylon, i. e. of Imperial Rome, The name prob- 
ably came with the thing from the remote east; 
Rödiger (Gesenius, Thes. Add., 1829, p. 111) com- 

it with the Malay kainamanis. It was known 
to the Hebrews (Ex „ Pr 77, Ca 4%; and Hero- 
dotus (iii. 111) speaks of those rolls of bark (rabra 
ra xdppea) which we, learning from the Phenicians, 
call cinnamon.’ The finest cinnamon of commerce 
is now obtained from Ceylon; it is the fragrant 
and aromatic inner rind of the stem and boughs of a 
tree which grows toa height of 30 ft. Oil of cinna- 
mon, which is in the composition of incense, 
is got from the boiled fruit of the tree. But the 
cinnamon of the ancients was probably the cassia 
lignea of S. China, AMES STRAHAN. 


CIRCUMCISION. — The origin of circumcision 
and its practice by the Jews and other peoples 
may be studied in HDB and ERE. This article 
is concerned with the difficulties caused in the 
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Apostolic Church by the desire of the Judaizing 
party toenforce the rite upon the Gentile Christians. 

he crisis thus brought about is described in Ac 15 
and Gal 220, . 

As the work of the Church extended, the problem 
of the reception of Gentile converts presented itself 
for solution. Should such converts be compelled 
to be circumcised and keep the Mosaic Law or not? 
The answer to this question led to great difference 
of opinion and threatened to cause serious division 
in the Church. It must be remembered that the 
first Christians were Jews, born and brought up in 
the Law and taught to observe it. To them such 
rites as circumcision were almost second nature. 
To abrogate the Law of Moses was to them incon- 
ceivable. The idea of the passing away of the Law 
had not yet penetrated their understanding. The 
headquarters of those who held these opinions were 
at Jerusalem, where the Temple services and the 
whole atmosphere served to strengthen them in 
this belief. The very name of the par — They 
that were of the circumcision’ (Ac 11*)—shows how 
closely they were attached to the observance of 
this rite. On the other hand, we can trace the 
5 growth in the Church of the opposite view: 
the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch (g. v.) b 
Philip; the admission of Cornelius and his frien 
by St. Peter; the mission of certain evangelists to 
the Gentiles at Antioch ; and finally the work of St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas, who turned to the Gentiles 
and freely admitted them into the fellowship of the 
Charch. 

It was obvious that the question must be settled. 
The Judaizin y were quite definite in their 
teaching. ‘Certain men which came down from 
Judæa taught the brethren and said, Except ye 
be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye can- 
not be saved’ (Ac 151). This was a position which 
it was impossible for St. Paul and St. Barnabas to 
admit. It was destructive of their work and of 
the catholicity of the Church. No wonder that 
‘there was no small dissension and disputation.’ 
An appeal was made to the mother church at Jeru- 
salem ; and, among others, St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas went up. St. Paul’s own statement is, ‘I went 
up by revelation’ (Gal 2). He also tells us that 

tus, an uncircumcised Gentile, accompanied him. 
They were well received by the church at Jerusalem, 
but certain of the Pharisees, who were believers, 
laid it down ‘that it was n to circumcise 
them’ (Ac 15°), and thus the issue was joined. 

The question was so important that it could not 
be settled at once. There must be an interval for 
consideration. How this interval was spent we 
are told in Gal2. The Judaizing found that 
an uncircumcised Gentile—Titus—had been brought 
into their midst, and they immediately demanded 
his circumcision. With this demand St. Paul was 
not inclined to comply. The principle for which 
he was contending was at stake. 
hand, circumcision to him was nothing, and there 
was the question whether he should yield as a 
matter of charity. The course which he took has 
always been a matter of undecided controversy, but 
the opinion of the majority of authorities is that 
Titus was not circumcised. 

After this episode St. Paul had an opportunity of 
discussing his gospel privately with those of repute, 
viz. James, Cephas, and John. They were evi- 
dently moved by the account of his work among 
the Gentiles, and recognized the hand of God in it, 
and they were influenced by the fervour and spirit 
of the Apostle. They gave to him and St. Barnabas 
‘the right hand of fellowship.’ They recognized 
that their sphere was among the Gentiles, as that 

* For the contrary view see R. B. Rackham on Ac 15 (Ozford 


Com., 1901); and on the vexed chronological and other ques- 
tions cf. artt. ACTS or THE APOSTLES and GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO. 


On the other. 
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of the other apostles was among the Jews. The 
result of the conference was a compromise: Gentiles 
were not to be circumcised, but they were to abstain 
from certain practices which were offensive to their 
Jewish brethren. 

The teaching of St. Paul on circumcision may be 
further illustrated from his Epistles. In Ro 25-2 
he shows that circumcision was an outward sign of 
being one of the chosen people, but that it was of 
no value unless accompanied by obedience, of which 
it was the symbol. The uncircumcised keeper of 
the Law was better than the circumcised breaker 
of it. The true Jew is he who is circumcised in 
heart, i. c. he who keeps God's Law and walks in 
His ways. Inch. 4 he discusses the case of Abraham, 
and asks whether the Divine blessing was conferred 
upon him because he was the h of the chosen 
race and the first person of that race who was cir- 
cumcised. He shows that the promise came before 
circumcision, and therefore not in consequence of 
it. Circumcision followed as the token or sign of 
the promise, so that he might be the father of all 
believers whether they were circumcised or uncir- 


cumcised. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul utters 
grave warnings against those who insist on circum- 
cision, He speaks of the rite, when thus insisted 
on, not as circumcision but as ‘concision ’(xararouh, 
Ph 32).“ The circumcision which the Judaizers 
wished to enforce was to Christians a mere mutila- 
tion such as was practised by the idolatrous heathen. 
The verb xararéuvew is used in the LXX of incisions 
forbidden by the Mosaic Law: e.g. xareréysorro 
xara rò» €Oupdy ard (1 K 18%; ct. Lv 215). In 
contrast to this, Christians have the true circum- 
cision (Ph 3*), not of the flesh but of the heart, 

urified in Christ from all sin and wickedness. 

his contrast between circumcision of the flesh and 
of the spirit occurs in other passages of the Pauline 
Epistles, e.g. Col 24, Eph 211. No doubt the 
Apostle had certain OT es in mind which 
use circumcision as a metaphor for purity, e.g. Lv 
26%, Dt 108, Ezk 44“. 


Lrranarunz.—Artt. on ‘Circumcision’ in HDB, ERE, DCG, 
and J E, with Literature there cited; the relevant Commentaries, 
esp. Sanday-Headlam, Romans’ (ICC, 1902); also E. v. 
Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, Eng. tr., 
1004; K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911; E. B. 
Redlich, St. Paul and his Companions, 1918; H. Weinel, St. 
Paul, Eng. tr., 1906; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, i.3 
[1897], ii. {1895}. MORLEY STEVENSON. 


CITIZENSHIP (oe, ciuitas).—The concep- 
tion of citizenship among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans was deeper than among ourselves. We 
can think of human existence and life apart from 
citizenship, but to the ancient member of a rós 
or ciuitas citizenship was life and life was citizen- 
ship. This explains why St. Paul could use roM- 
reterOas practically in the sense of to live (Ac 23ʃ, 
Ph In; cf. 3% roàirevua). The life of a city is a 
development out of the more primitive life of the 
village-communit (könn, uicus) A du: in fact 
consists of a number of cdu, each of which con- 
sists of a number of families (olxos, domus). The 
unity was generally based on blood- relationship. 
The regular ró\s in the Greek world was on the 
model of the constitution of Athens. This consti- 
tution had a council (Bon, senatus) or advisory 
body, and a popular assembly (ĝuos, cx NAH, Ac 
19 . 4), for membership of both of which free 
citizens were eligible. For citizenship the require - 
ment was free birth within the community, the 
father being a citizen. It could be conferred on 
foreigners by a decree of the people. Each com- 


The paronomasia of cararoyuy and mepıropý used Ong Paul 
here is one of several instances in which he employs that figure 
ot 8. : e.g. ud épyafoudvous aAAd weprepyacoudvous (2 
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munity contained also those who were not full 
citizens, but had certain privil , viz. resident 
aliens (ACTH; of. the script wdpoKxo, raperi- 
yuo, Eph 2, 1 P 2", etc.). There was also a 
third class, éro, stran with no privileges at 
all, and a fourth class, the slaves, who were mere 
chattels. In such a constitution each citizen had 
to be enrolled in a icular tribe (pvA%, tribus). 
St. Paul refers with pride to his citizenship of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, his native city (As 21"), Asa 
citizen of Tarsus he must have belonged to a par- 
ticular tribe, and it has been plausibly 55 
by W. M. Ramsay that the ‘kinsmen of St. Paul 
referred to in Ro 16 were his fellow-tribesmen of 


Tarsus. 

One kind of citizenship in the Apostolic Age 
swamped every other, and that was citizenship of 
Rome. This fact is well illustrated by a much 
earlier document—Cicero’s speech, Balbo (56 
B. C.). In it the principle is affirmed that ‘no one 
could be a citizen of Rome and of other cities at 
the same time, while foreigners who were not 
Roman citizens could be on the bur rolls of 
any number of cities’ (ed. J. 8. Reid, 1878, p. 18). 
The j of the Roman citizenship kept pace 
with the growth of the Empire. At first only in- 
habitants of Rome could be Roman citizens, but 
the citizenship was gradually extended as a result 
of Rome’s conquests. It could be conferred both 
on communities and on individuals. Moreover, it 
was of two kinds or es. In addition to the 
full citizenship, a limited citizenship existed till 


about 200 B.C.—ctuitas sine uf , implyin 
that the persons who possessed it had all the 2 857 
leges of a Roman citizen except the power to vote 


in the assemblies and to hold office. The constant 
conferment of this limited ciuitas added greatly 
to the Roman army and territory, and was not in- 
tended for the subjects’ good. By the end of the 
2nd cent. B.C. there were many country towns of 
Italy (municipia) which 
and, as the result of the 
Iulia (90 B. C.), the Lex Plautia Papiria (89 B. C.), 
a senatorial edict of 86 B.C., and a law of Julius 
Cæsar (49 B.C.), all peoples in Italy south of the 
Alps obtained the Roman citizenship. Such com- 
munities were created also outside y by Julius 
Cæsar, Claudius, Vespasian, and others, until in A.D. 
212, under Caracalla, every free inhabitant of the 
Roman Empire obtained the full Roman franchise. 

The inhabitants of colonia required no grant of 
citizenship because they were of necessity Roman 
citizens from the first; a colonia was in origin 
simply a bit of Rome set down in a foreign country, 
to keep a subject people in check. It had complete 
self-government (see art. COLONY). The smaller 
fora and conciliabula had in Republican times 
incomplete self-government. The munictpia, re- 
ferred to above as incorporated bodily in the 
Roman State, had complete self-government, differ- 
ing thus from the prafecturæ, which were also 
communities of Roman citizens but without com- 
plete self-government. 

The partial citizenship known as Latinitas or 
sus Latii deserves mention. It conferred com- 
mercium (the right to trade with Rome, and to 
acquire property by Roman methods, etc.), but 
not conubium (the right of intermarriage with 
Romans). It was thus a kind of intermediate 
condition between citizenship and peregrinity, and 
such rights were not infrequently conferred on 
communities as a kind of step towards the full 
citizenship. The name is explained by the origin 
of the practice. It began in Rome's early days as 
the result of her relations with other towns in the 
Latin League, and in 172 B.C. was first extended 
beyond Latium. Magistrates in such towns be- 
came ipso facto full Roman citizens. 


SERES citizen rights, | of 
ial War and the Lex 
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The conferment of citizenship on individuals has 
a special interest for students of the Apostolic 
During the whole of the Republican period 
the extension of the body of burgesses was the 
right of the comitia tributa. This assembly con- 
ferred the citizenship from time to time on indi- 
vidual s rs (peregrini) as well as on communi- 
ties. Commissioners for carrying out colonization 
or divisions of ager publicus could confer it on a 
very limited number of persons, and C. Marius re- 
ceived such a power. About the time of the civil 
wars, Roman commanders conferred the citizenship 
on individual foreigners who had aided the Roman 
mili operations. This must often have been 
done without the authority of any statute, but no 
one was ever disfranchised in consequence. Pom- 
pey, however, obtained the right, by the Lex 
Gellia Cornelia of 72 B.C., to confer the citizenship 
on individuals after consulting with his body of 
advisers. It was probably either from him or 
from Julius Cæsar that the father or grandfather 
of St. Paul obtained the Roman citizenship. Tar- 
sus as a community had not received the Roman 
franchise, nor was it a colonia. The possession of 
this honour (Ac 167 22%) shows that his family 
was one of distinction and wealth. Members of 
such provincial communities who the 
Roman citizenship constituted the aristocracy of 
these communities. During the Empire the bur- 
gesses could be added to by the ampao only, and 
every citizen had the right to a trial at Rome. Of 
this right St. Paul took advantage (Ac 257). 
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B. Je A Manual of Greek Antiquities, London, 1805, bk. 
bert, Handbuch der í Staatealterth 


vi. ; G. timer, 
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CLAUDA.—See CAUDA. 


CLAUDIA (K)avila).—Claudia was a Christian 
lady of Rome who was on friendly terms with the 
Apostle Paul at the date of his second imprison- 
ment, and who, along with Eubulus, Pudens, and 
Linus 99.0.) sends a greeting to Timothy (2 Ti 
431). is is all we know with any certainty re- 
garding her. The name suggests that she belonged 
to the Imperial household, and various conjectures 
have been made as to her identity, though there 
is very little in the nature of certain data. Prob- 
ably she was a slave, but it is not impossible that 
she was a member of the gens Claudia. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) she is regarded 
as the mother of Linus (Alvos 6 KAavélas). An in- 
scription found on the road between Rome and 
Ostia (CIL vi. 15066) to the memory of the infant 
child of Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla 
has given rise to the conjecture that this was the 
Claudia of St. Paul and that she was the wife of 
the Pudens of 2 Ti 41. Another ingenious but 
most improbable theory identities Claudia with 
Claudia Rufina, the wife of Aulus Pudens, the 
friend of Martial (Epigr. iv. 13, xi. 34), and thus 
makes her a woman of British race. This Claudia 
of Martial has again been identified with an 
imaginary Claudia suggested by a fragmentary 
inscription found at Chichester in 1722 which seems 
to record the erection of a temple by a certain 
Pudens with the approval of Claudius Cogidubnus, 
who is supposed to be a British king mentioned in 
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„Tacitus (Agricola, xiv.) and the father of the 
Claudia who had adopted the name (cognomen) 
Rufina from Pomponia the wife of Aulus Plautius, 
the Roman governor of Britain (A.D. 43-52). 
E. H. Plumptre in Ellicott’s NT Commentary (ii. 
186) confidently asserts the 5 of the Claudi 
of St. Paul with the friend of ial and the 
daughter of Cogidubnus. All such identification 
is, however, extremely precarious. The theory 
that Claudia is the daughter of the British prince 
Caractacus who had been brought to Rome with 
his wife and children is a product of the inventive 
imagination. Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, I. i. 
76-79) discusses the whole question of identifica- 
tion, and decides that, apart from the want of 
evidence, the position of the names of Pudens and 
Claudia in the text 2 Ti 4% disposes of the possi- 
bility of their being husband and wife—a diffi- 
culty which Plumptre evades by the supposition 
that they were married after the Epistle was 
written. The low moral character of Martial’s 
friend Pudens can hardly be explained away suth- 
rie to make him a likely companion of St. Paul 
(cf. Merivale, St. Paul at Rome, 149). 


CLAUDIUS.—Claudius, or, to give him his full 
Imperial style, Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus 
Germanicus (to which the honorary titles Britan- 
nicus and Sarmaticus [see Papyr. Brit. Mus. 1178 
=G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, 
1910, no. 40] are sometimes added), the son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus (38-9 B. c.), stepson of Augustus, 
and Antonia Minor (the younger daughter of the 
triumvir Mark Antony and Octavia, sister of 
Augustus), was born on 1 Aug. 10 B.c. at Lugu- 
dunum (Lyons). His father died the year after. 
The boy inherited both physical and mental weak- 
ness, and was in consequence neglected. There 
was no room in Roman life for weaklings ; ex 
of newly born children was uent, and until 
Christianity came there was little care for the 
a per or mentally defective. Claudius was 
eft to the society of his social inferiors, and coarse 
tastes were develo in him. The one bright 
side in his life was devotion to scientific, espe- 
cially historical, studies. Augustus saw some good 
in him, but kept him from the public gaze. At 
the succession of Tiberius in A.D. 14 he began to 
take some slight part in public life, but most of 
his time was spent on country estates. Gaius, 
grandnephew of Tiberius and nephew of Claudius, 
succeeded to the „purple in A.D. 37 and raised his 
uncle to the consulship at once. Soon after, how- 
ever, the feelings of the maddest of all the 
Emperors changed, and Claudius was once more in 
a position of disgrace. Claudius had married 
Plautia Urgulanilla (before A.D. 20), who bore him 
a son and a daughter, but was afterwards divorced 
for adultery. His marriage with Alia Petina, 
by whom he had a daughter, had the same end. 

e notorious Valeria Messalina was his third 
wife, and by her a daughter was born about the 
year 40, and a son called Britannicus in 41. It is 
said that Claudius, after the murder of his nephew, 
was dragged from a remote part of the palace, 
where he was cowering in terror, and made Emperor 
almost unawares (25 Jan. 41) bT the army. He 
now changed his name from Tiberius Claudius 
Nero Drusus Germanicus to that given above. 
His reign of thirteen years was very much more 
successful than might ted. 


ve been anticipa 
Some of the more important events of his reign 
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may be enumerated in the order of their occur- 
rence. 


In A. p. 41 certain reforms were made in the regulation of the 
corn etc., which had suffered in Gaius’ reign. Many of 
these reforms were doubtless due to the Emperor’s freedmen, 
Narcissus, the ab epistulis, M. Antonius Pallas, thea ibus, 
etc., who exercised a tremendous influence during his reign 
and acquired oolossal fortunes in his service. In this year suc- 
cesses were gained in Mauretania and also against the Catti 
pnd Chanel in Germany 5 bae caglé of Varus, captured in A. D. 9, 
was now recovered. vileges were granted 
Alexandria ; ppa (g. v.) had his kingdom extended by the 
addition of Judæa and and was thus ruler of the 
territory that had once been Herod’s (a. d. 42). To facilitate 
the supply of corn to Rome, the building of a harbour at Ostia, 
the mouth of the Tiber, was decided on. War in Mauretania 
continued, and the district was made into two vinces, 
Mauretania Tingitana and Mauretania Oesariensis, which were 


a legatus pro prætore. 
since Julius Cessar (55 B. c.). A. Plautius landed with a strong 
army and fought the Trinəuantes in the south of the 
island. Claudius followed a person defeated the enemy on the 
Thames, cap their chief city Gamulodunum (Oolchester), 
and returned to the continent after a sixteen days’ stay. The 
8 half of . Waa mace ras cous: and A. 
Plautius was a 0 governor (4 ng Agrippa 
of Judæa died, and his kingdom was made a Roman pro- 
vince and put under a . In and next year (44-45) 
the pacification of Britain was continued. In A. b. 46 King 
a Pad Slag having bean murders: his territory 
was made a Roman ceand put under a procurator. 
the t famine in Palestine (Ac 1128; 
„ St. Paul, pp. 49, E xii. [19051 


disuse, the Emperor 
e public morality. 


was cel 

These last represen ds ti neh Deere 

ese were to t sounds as yet impe y repre- 
sented, but they did not survive Claudius reign. A number of 
ots were issued by the Emperor. A. Plautius was recalled 
from Britain, given an ovation, and e P. Ostorius 
Scapula, who to repel an attack immediately on arrival. 
Cn. Domitius Corbulo gained victories in Germania Inferior. 


th ser. 


Roman citizens (other re vary, the largest number given 
being 891,000) vente. was married acco to legal 
form to O. Silius in October ; te they and 


cus. Her son, L. Domitius Ahen 
Nero, had the way thus paved for his accession. On the death 
of Herod, king of Chalcis, or soon after, his kingdom was given 
to Agrippa n., son of Claudius’ old friend. In the year 49, we 
sco Aerlepina at once occup a position of authority in the 
State equal to if not greater that of her husband. She 


betrothed her son to Octavia, Claudius’ 
under the tuition of 5 philosopher 

The Ituran country perhaps also Abilene were added to 
the Province Syria. Scapula was successful tain. In 
A.D. 60 the young Domitius was adopted by Claudius, as future 
colleague to his own son Britannicus. Other events are the war 
in Germany ; the A ken success of Scapula—the wife, daughter, 
and brothers of tacus falling into the hands of the con- 
queror ; Olaudius’ edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 182), 
on account of their dissensions. The result of this edict was 


Quarrels arose 

and Samaritans. Felix received the government of the whole of 
Judæa, Samaria, Galilee, and Perma. Scapula warred 

the Silures and died; he was succeeded by A. Didius Gallus, 
who drove the Silures out of Roman territory. In 53 Nero ad- 
vanced, and Britannicus kept in the back Agrippa n. 
received, in place of his district Chalcis, the former tetrarchy 
of Trachonites, Batanmza, Gaulanitis, and Abilene as his kingdom. 
T loca was poisoned at the instance of Agrippina on 


Claudius was deified after his death. A skit preserved among 
the works of Seneca, and called ‘The Pumpkinification of 
Claudius,’ is among the most amusing relics of Latin literature. 


This bald enumeration will show that much was 
done during the reign of Claudius. It is true that 
at all times he was too much under the dominion 
of evil women, and that he never thoroughly cast 
otf the brutish habits contracted in his youth, but 

et his reign was the most important for the 
man Empire in the period between the reigns 
of Augustus and of Trajan. The Empire was ex- 
tended in various directions; much social legisla- 
tion was carried out; and great public works, such 
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as roads, aqueducts, harbours, were accomplished. 
The Emperor, like most of his class, was a hard 
worker, or countenanced the hard work of his 
freedmen. The position of importance occupied by 
these men is in fact a leading characteristic of 
the reign, and was most obnoxious to the old 
i y, which may be said to have thus re- 

ceived its death-blow. The power of the Senate 
was greatly circumscribed. Claudius was, inter 
alia, something of an author. It was in fact the 
rule rather than the exception that Romans of high 
birth should, among their other accomplishments, 
be wielders of the pen. He be to write a 
history, but abandoned it unfinish ed. A second 
historical work was published, and some fragments 
of it have survived. He also wrote eight books of 
euto biography, and worked at Etrurian and Cartha- 

ini istory. The greater part of a speech he 

elivered in the Senate has been preserved on a 
bronze tablet at Lyons. His style is not without 
merits. 

Lireraturs.—Much valuable material has been found in the 
article by Groa and Gaheis in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. cols. 2778- 
2839 : cf. also A. v. Domaszewski, Gesch. der röm. Kaiser, 
ii. (Leipzig, 1909] pp. 21-46. On the chronology of events in the 


Claudian period referred to in the NT see W. M. R 
St. Paul the Traveller and 


the erudite French scholar 
la chronologie paulinienne’ (RHR 
A. SOUTER. 


CLAUDIUS LYSIAS.—See LYSIAS. 
CLAY.—See POTTER and PREDESTINATION. 


CLEAN, UNCLEAN, COMMON.— ‘Common’ (cor- 
vos, communis) is an honourable word in classical 
Greek = shared by the ple.’ In Hellenistic 
Greek, it has sometimes this same meaning (Ac 2“ 
4, Tit 14, Jude), but sometimes a less honourable 
one (= Lat. vulgaris). This depreciation arose out 
of the transcendence of religion to the Eastern mind. 
What was ‘shared by the people’ had become pro- 
faned for the god (cf. the English word ‘ worldly,’ 
meaning first secular, then unspiritual). We see the 
process with c, in He 10 counted the blood 
of the covenant a common [i. e. secular] thing.’ In 
Rev 217 we goa step further, and ‘anythingcommon’ 
means the worldly, the unspiritual (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XII. ii. 14, XIII. i. 1). Elsewhere ‘common’ cor- 
responds to positive, active uncleanness (Ac 104 38 
115, Ro 14, 1 Mac 1“. , Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 7; 
the verb is found in Ac 215, He 9"). 

The distinction, clean’ (xa@apés) and ‘ unclean’ 
(dxd@apros), refers in the OT and primitive religions 
to definite departments of life, such as food, sanita- 
tion, contact with the dead, and marriage (Lv 11-15). 
In the OT it is mainly a common-sense distinction, 
made, however, from religious motives, and be- 
coming of the ritual of the Hebrews. It was 
thus a practical differentiation between them and 
surrounding peoples. It arose out of a good idea, 
but when separated from this idea grew into a 
proud national badge. Such national and religious 
customs, so long held, seem stronger than they are. 
One push of a new movement will often 3 
almost in a moment, the habits of centuries. We 
find this process to-day in the East. In the NT 
it may be seen in the case of Simon Peter; he 
combined Christian beliefs and Jewish distinctions 
without at first being willing to eive their 
variance. His vision (Ac 10) woke him, and, 
though he relapsed for an instant (Gal 2°), the 
work was done; and when that generation 
away, the religious nature of these distinctions 
had gone from Christianity ; cleanliness, instead 
of being godliness, was next to godliness. These 
details of conduct were left to the reason and the 


conscience. The transition stage, where some 
cling to the old laws and others obey the new 
spirit, with its problems of faith and charity, is 
treated in Ro 14. 

There is another ground for this ceremonial dis- 
tinction of clean’ and ‘ unclean,’ i. 6. contact with 
idolatry, which in the OT makes unclean (Dt 7%). 
St. Paul allows (1 Co 8) that an idol is nothing 
and cannot affect meats offered to it. But idolatry 
is something—its atmosphere, its offerings, its 
gatherings into temples. It becomes the embodi- 
ment of demons (1 10”); there is a ‘table’ of 
demons, an agreement with hell, and no man can 
with mapnaity associate with even the outward 
forms which this agreement takes, or frequent 
the places where it is most generally made. The 
Apostle treats marriage (g. v.) in a similar way. 
He would place restrictions on the marriage of 
neia with 5 It is F if 55 1 
were icipating in ido (1 108-2, 2 Co 6 
14-16), or 8 pp to mingle the communion of God 
with the communion of devils. If, however, they 
are already married, eee of faith triumphs 
over all forms. The believing partner sanctifies 
the unbelieving one, and their children are holy 
(1 Co 70. St. Paul recognizes the value of forms 
for the human spirit, but he subordinates them to 
the conscience. Many of the old tabus on food, 
marriage, travel, the Sabbath, were rooted in fact. 
They were based on laws of health, decency, human 
nature; but they were not deeper than that. 
They were not religi rinciples to be obeyed 


ous 
without thought and absolutely guaranteeing 


purity. 
Men are always tending to revert to forms, and 
there was yet another movement in later NT 


times, which felt after this old distinction. It 
adopted that of matter and 98 in which spirit 
is clean, matter unclean. It ordinances like 
Touch not, taste not, handle not’ (Col 22), it tried 
to refine in all manner of ways, it forbade men to 
eat meat and to marry (1 Ti 4). St. Paul answers 
in Tit 15: All the external refinements in the world 
will not avail to give purity ; purity of heart, the 
will to be pure, alone secures it in body and spirit. 


LITERATURE.—H DB, art. ‘Unclean’; W. R. Smith, RS, 
1894, Additional Note B ; F. J. A. Hort, Judatstic Christianity, 


1894, chs. 6, 7; J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians and Ph 


1879, pp. 83 fl., 408-414; R. C. Trench, VT Synonyms, 1876, 
p. 308. SHERWIN SMITH. 
CLEANTHES.—See QUOTATIONS. 


CLEMENT.—Mention is made of Clement in 
Ph 4 as one of St. Paul's fellow-workers. If perà 
kal KI ros is connected with ovAAauPdvov, Cle- 
ment was urged to help in the work of reconciling 
Euodia and Syntyche. But it is better to connect 
the phrase with ocvr/Anoar, so including Clement 
among those with whom these women and St. 
Paul ‘laboured in the gospel’; s.¢. he had been 
conspicuous in Christian work in Philippi. But 
the reference does not suggest that he was in 
Philippi when St. Paul wrote ; it is too oblique for 
that. Would he not have been asked to use his 
good offices to effect a reconciliation? Two thin 
are possible: (a) he may be dead, though his 
memory is t (the reference to other ‘ fellow- 
workers whose names are in the book of life’ is 
not inconsistent with this suggestion); (5) he ma 
be with St. Paul, one of the band who gathe 
about him in his imprisonment and through whom 
the Apostle carried on his work. In that case 
Clement was in Rome, and one of the arguments 
against identifying him with Clement, bishop of 
Rome, who wrote the Letter to the Church of 
Corinth, would disappear. The difficulty of date 
is, however, serious, though not insuperable. 
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Clement were a promising convert from 1 
who after serving there with marked success be- 
came a pupil and companion of St. Paul, he could 
not very well have been less than 35 or 40 years of 
age when Phil. was written from Rome about A.D. 
60. If this Clement is to be identified with Clemens 
Romanus, he must have lived to extreme old 


The identification, first made by Origen, cannot 
proved; it is even precarious ; but onnedy goes 
too far when he it absurd (EGT, ‘ Philip- 


pians,’ ad Loc.). 
The name is a common one. 


LireraTure.—J. B. Lightfoot, e tare 1878 ( note 
on p. 168 fl.); H A. A- Kennedy, E ‘Philippians, 1908 ; 
art. on ‘Clement’ in HDB; E. B. R St. Paul and his 
Companions, 1918, p. 223. J. ROBERTS. 


CLEMENT OF ROME, EPISTLE OF.—1. Occa- 
sion.—The Epistle of Clement itself supplies com- 
plete information as to the circumstances under 
which it was written. Dissension had arisen with- 
in the Christian community at Corinth, and the 
Church was torn asunder. The original ground of 
contention is not mentioned, but the course of the 
strife is clearly indicated. A small but powerful 
party of malcontents (i. 1, xlvii. 6) had used theirin- 

uence to secure the deposition of certain presbyters, 
men duly appointed according to apostolic regula- 
tions, who were, moreover, of blameless reputation 
and unfailing zeal in the performance of their duties 
(xliv. 3). A fierce controversy was raging, and the 
Corinthian Church, hitherto renowned for its vir- 
tues, especially such as are the outcome of brotherly 
love (i. 2-ii.), had become a stumbling-block in- 
stead of an example to the world (xlvii. 7). Once 
before, the Church of Corinth had shown the same 
spirit of faction (1 Co 10. ). History was now 
repeating itself, but the latter case was much worse 
than the former. Then, the 5 parties had 
at least claimed to be following the lead of apostolic 
men, but now the main body of the Church was 
following one or two’ contumacious persons in re- 
bellion against their lawful rulers (xlvii.). 
The news of this state of things was brought to 


Rome. How it came it is impossible to say. III 
news travels a and Rome is within easy reach 
of Corinth. 


t seems clear that no direct appeal 
was made to Rome by either contesting party. Yet 
in the ordinary course of things the Roman Church 
would soon hear of the Corinthian trouble, for com- 
munication seems to have been fairly frequent be- 
tween the principal Christian communities in the 
early days (note the stress laid on the duty of hos- 
pitality, i. x. xi. xii. xxxv.). At any rate the Chris- 
tians at Rome heard of the Corinthian dissension 
while it was still at its height (xlvi. 9). When the 
tidings first came, they themselves were suffering 
under the stress of external persecution (i. 1, vii. 1), 
but as soon as the storm had abated, a letter was 
written in the name of the Church at Rome to the 
Church at Corinth, expressing the sorrow which 
the Corinthian feud had caused to the Christians 
at Rome, and admonishing the Corinthians to re- 
member the primary aug o S ,und brin 
their strife to an end. at Epistle has surviv 
to the t day. It is known as the First 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians.“ 

2. Date and authorship.— (I) Date. The terminus 
a for the dating of the Epistle is fixed by its 
reference to the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (v. 4, 6), and its use of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (xxxvi. xliii.). Even if we accept the 
earliest possible dates for the death of the apostles 
and for the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
Clement cannot have been written before A. D. 70. 
The terminus ad quem is also fixed by the fact 
that Clement’s Epistle was indubitably used by 
Polycarp in his Epistle to the Philippians (Light- 


foot, Clem. Rom. Lapono Fathers, pt. i., 1890] vol. 
i. p. 149 ff.). If Lightfoot be correct—as seems 
most probable—in dating Polycarp’s letter c. A.D. 
110 (St. Ign. and St. „ Fathers, pt. 
ii., 1889], vol. i. p. 428 fl.), the date of Clement’s 
Epistle must fall between the years A.D. 70 and 


A.D. 110. 

Fortunately it is ible to reduce these limits 
very considerably. The Epistle contains distinct 
allusions to two serious persecutions already suffered 
by the Church at Rome. During the former of 

ese, we are told, women suffered cruel and un- 
holy insults as Danaids and Dirce,’ and ‘a vast 
multitude of the elect’ endured many indignities 
and tortures’ before ‘they reached the goal in the 
race of faith and received a noble reward’ (vi. 1, 2). 
When the Epistle was written this ution was 
a matter of past history, but ite victims are still 
spoken of as ‘those champions who lived very near 
to our own time’ and ‘the noble examples which 
belong to our generation’ (rods Kyra 'yevopévovs 
GOrnrds. . . THs yeveds ju ra -yervaiatwrodelypyara, v. 1). 
The second persecution was still in progress when 
the news of the Corinthian schism was brought to 
Rome. The Epistle opens with an apology for the 
delay in writing which has been ca by ‘the 
sudden and repeated calamities and reverses which 
have befallen us’ (ras aldycSlous kal éxaddtrous yevro- 
pévas h oupdopdas kal rere, i. 1). The 
writer's words suggest that the method of attack 
adopted in the later persecution was different from 
that of the earlier one. That the two are not to 
be identified is made plain in vii. 1, where a clear 
distinction is drawn between the martyrs of an 
earlier date and ‘us’ who ‘are in the same lists,’ 
whom the same contest awaits.’ 

Now it is a well-established fact that during the 
lst cent. A.D. the Roman Church suffered two, and 
only two, serious utions. The first was that 
of Nero (c. A.D. 64), in the course of which, accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, St. Paul lost his life. 
The second was that of Domitian. Nero’s persecu- 
tion was a savage onslaught on all Christians indis- 
criminately ; that of Domitian took the form of 
sharp intermittent attacks aimed at individuals. 
In fact, the difference between the two was precisely 
the difference between the two persecutions men- 
tioned in the Epistle of Clement. It seems, there- 
fore, a safe conclusion that the references of the 


Epistle are to the persecutions of Nero and Domi- 
tian, and that the Epistle was written either just 
before or just after the termination of the latter of 


the two, 3.6. c. A.D. 95-96. This date suits admir- 
ably the other indications of time contained in the 
Epistle, all of which point towards the close of the 
Ist cent. A.D. An earlier date is precluded by 
the following facts: (a) the Church of Corinth is 
already called dpyaia (xlvii. 6); (6) presbyters are 
mentioned who have su successors of the 
apostles (xliv. 3); (c) the language used of the 
Roman envoys who have walked among us from 
youth unto old age unblameably’ (Ixiii. 3) seems 
to imply that a generation has almost since 
the Church of Rome was founded. On the other 
hand, the Epistle cannot have been written later 
than the end of the century, because (a) St. Peter 
and St. Paul are included amongst the ‘examples 
of our own generation’ (v. 1); (b) éxlcxowos and rper- 
Búrepos are still regarded as interchangeable terms 
(xliv. 4, 5), whereas very early in the 2nd cent. 
they were used to denote distinct offices (Ign. Epp. 
im). Finally, external evidence of an early an 

reliable kind (a) connects the Epistle with the epis- 
copate of Clement, third bishop of Rome, and (ò) 
places his episcopate in the last decade of the lst 
cent, A.D. ( egesippus, ap. Eus. HE iv. 22; Dion. 
Cor. ap. Eus. HE iv. 23; Iren. adv. Her. ul. iii. 
8). In view of this accumulation of evidence, it is 
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impossible to doubt that the Epistle of Clement 
was written about A.D. 95-96. 

(2) Authorship.—The Epistle itself claims to be 
the letter not of an individual but of a community. 
The author’s name is nowhere mentioned. Norin- 
deed do we find in the statements of Hegesippus, 
Dionysius of Corinth, and Irenæus, the three ear- 
liest writers who connect the Epistle with the name 
of Clement, any definite assertion that Clement was 
the author. Eusebius, to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of Hegesippus, does indeed declare that that 
writer ‘makes some remarks concerning the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians’ (HE iv. 22), but 
the title here given to the letter is due to the his- 
torian and not to Hegesippus, whose own words 
have unfortunately not been Big rod, Dionysius 
of Corinth, c. A.D. 170 (ap. Eus. HE iv. 23), speaks 
of rh» Torps huir did KAhuevrros ypageioar (sc. imo- 
roi), but his statement is ambiguous. did KA}- 
erros might mean that Clement was the author, 
the amanuensis, or even the bearer of the Epistle. 
Similarly the language of Irenæus (c. A.D. 180) is 
indefinite as to the actual authorship of the letter : 
ér) roúrov ohr ro KAhpuerros . . ert reer À év Pu 
éxxdnola kavwrdryy ypadhy rois Kohl (adv, Har. 
III. iii. 3). Yet it must be admitted that there is 
nothing in the language of any of these three 
writers to exclude the possibility of believing that 
they regarded Clement as the author of the Epistle. 
The absence of more explicit statement on the sub- 
ject is probably due to the fact that they looked 
5 55 the letter as the utterance of the whole Roman 
Church rather than of one man. The Epistle is 
first definitely ascribed to Clement of Rome in the 
writings of his namesake of Alexandria (c. A. D. 
200), who, though his usage is not quite uniform, 
on at least four occasions speaks of Clement as 
the author (Strom. i. 7, iv. 17-19, v. 12, vi. 8). 
All later writers are unanimous in acce ting this 
opinion (Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. vol. i. p. 160 ff.). 

It is unreasonable to doubt that they are justified 
in doingso. That Clement was head of the Roman 
community at the time of the Corinthian schism is 
as well attested as any fact of early Church history, 
and as such he would be the natural mouthpiece 
of the Church of Rome in ita communications with 
a sister community. At any rate, this fanction is 
attributed to him by the writer of ‘Hermas’ 
(rt ,.. ody Kdduns els rds Ew N, éxelyy yap érirér- 
parra:, Vis. II. iv. 3), and ‘Hermas’ may have been 
written as early as A. D. 110-125 (V. H. Stanton, 
The Gospels as Historical Documents, pt. i . PP. 34 
41). in, however worthless as historical docu- 
ments the Clementine it ions and Homilies 
may be, they at least bear witness to the fact that, 
by the middle of the 2nd cent. A. D., Clement was 

ed as an author. It is difficult to understand 
what could have given rise to that opinion except 
the belief that he was the author of the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Certainly at that date no 
other writi of importance were attributed to 
him. But the real value of the Epistle depends 
not so much on ite authorship as on its da 
which is sufficiently indicated by purely inte 
evidence. 


Contents.—Introductory.—(a) Opening salutation from 
“the Chorch of God ho a punisa Sy Anolon 1 the lane 
which sojourneth in Corinth. or apparen 
lack of interest in the Corinthian trouble. The Romany’ previ- 
ous silence due to the ‘ sudden and repeated calamities’ which 
have befallen them. 

(1) The Corinthian trouble—ite cause and the remedy.—Now 
at last we have an ity of speaking our mind about the 
detestable and unholy sedition which a few h and self- 
willed persons have kindled’ till the once hono name of 
the Church of Corinth is now greatly reviled (i. 1). For indeed 
the Church of Oorinth has hitherto been a model of Christian 


virtues, especially of sobriety in all thi of self-sacrifice and 
(i. 2-4i.). But, Israel of old, you have been 
spoiled by your Excellence has given way to 


vy and ill-will always result in 


suffering. So much we may learn from the stories of Cain, of 
Jacob, of M Aaron and Miriam, of Dathan and Abiram, 
and of David (iv. Or think of those who suffered martyrdom 
‘nearest our own time —ot Peter and Paul and the multitude 
of others (v. vi.) These examples ought to warn us who have 
to face the same on of world’s envy to be free from 
envy ourselves. If we have not kept ourselves free from it, then 
15 us u Gil. grace ih repentance 3 which 9 1 death won 
or man even as men repented at preaching 
of Noah and of Jonah (vii. 5 ff. 


> 
repentanos (Wil) Let us be o 
n Abraham (x.) 


Lo e fate of Bodom (xi.), and Rahab from the fate of 
Jericho (li. 


a 
g 
8. 
E 
8 
4 
i 


. xiv.), who are 
nuinely so (xv.). 


servants of such a Master, for He reads the secrete of all hearts. 
Let us reverence rulers, honour elders, and train our families to 
do the same (xxi.); for Christ, through the Holy t, and the 
Father both commend the le-hearted and condemn such as 


are double-minded (xxii. ) The Lord will come quickly 


(2) resurrection of the body. Faith and works the means 
by which the elect obtain this and the other blessings of God.— 
Let us have no doubt about the resurrection of the dead. Life 
out of death is the very law of Nature. Day out of 
night, the plant from the death of the seed ( v5, the phœnlx 
from its parent's ashes 8 In the Scriptures God has 
mised a resurrection. promise and wer are alike 
sufficient, for He is almighty and cannot lie. Therefore let our 
souls be bound to Him with this hope (xxvi.-xxviii 
in holiness of soul, for we are His 


blessed of God (xxx. then, is how the blessing of God 
is obtained. We see Win o oaa of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 


of , te. through So we are justified by faith (xxxli.). 

Yet we must never wor Does not the Creator 
rejoice to work unceasingly? We must follow His example, for 
we are made in His (xxxiii. We must imitate the 


ellous are the gifts 
for them that patiently await Him! If we would enjoy 
tterness and s 
vainglory and 
Jesus Christ, ‘the 


105 Discipline is 


min 
revowpeOa, Xxxvii. 1): soldiers must be under discipline, 
in Look at the soldiers in the Roman army ; 
think of the limbs in a human body ; ‘all the members conspire 


(xxxix.). 

for order and decency is Divinely taught in the 
Mosaic Law, which expressly prescribes how, when, and by 
whom each of its rites shall be performed, every man having 
his own appointed place, whether high priest, priest, Levite, or 
layman (xl. So we, who are under the Ch Law, must 
be content to perform the function which is appointed for us 


The min ted order. Jesus 


es, too, were 
They theref vided f regular e 11 
y therefore ora su on e 
from generation to generation (xliv. 1, 2). 
(4) The Corinthians have disobeyed not only a specific ordin- 


one p Ae the „ e n ee = ar 
a speedily repent.—You ve sinn evou 
thrusting from the ted 


ir office men who were duly ap ANAS 
ully 


postles directions, and have faith 


the duties of a bishop (xliv. 3-6). It is monstrous that 
God's officers sh be persecuted by who profess to be 
God’s servants. Read your Bible, and you will learn that when 


righteous men have suffered persecution—e.g. Daniel and the 
three Holy Children—they have suffered at the hands of the 
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ungodly (xlv.). Surely you ought to be found on the side of the 
rik teous er than of the persecutors. We worship one God. 

e are one body in Christ, we have one spirit of grace. How 
can you bear such strife if you remember that we are members 
one of another? Remember what Jesus our Lord said concern- 
ing those who cause offence as you have done (xlvi.). St. Paul 
7% ͤ ta DOLON Epocii or EDORAS teen: 

en you ollow ora c men, 
but now ‘the e and ancient Church ot the Corinthiana, 
for the sake of one or two persons, maketh sedition ite 
preabyters’(xivii.). Let us have done with such feuds, and in 
penitence pray God to restore our former harmony (xl 

Love is all-powerful: love, His own attribute, is e to 
God : seek love, and you shall be saved (xlix. 1). Love is the 
only ground on which we can hope for God's forgiveness. Let 
us therefore—and especially those who have caused strife—von- 
fess our offences and not harden our hearts as Pharaoh did, lest 
like Pharaoh we perish (li.). 

God asks nothing of man but contrition, prayer, and praise 
(lii.). Remember how Moses fasted and pra forty days on 

offering his life for the life of his people (lil. ). 
Let those Ale) who are the occasion of strife, copy his self- 
v.), and follow the examples of those noble 
si ee and Sunne oven women—who ger and 92 
n e course of history have been willing veu 

for the good of their nation (lv.). ci p 

Let us intercede for one another. Let us be ready to give 
and to receive admonition. In God's chastisement is an 


penitent (ivii.). Let us by obedience them, for they 
who obey God's will shall be saved (lviii.). ‘But if 
persons d be disobedient unto the words spoken by Him 


through us... they will entangle themselves in no ht 
. but we shall be guiltless of this sin ’ 
(6) Prayer for all mankind: final admonition and benedic- 
tion.—We pray that God will keep His elect intact. We pray 
for inward light, for all who need, for the Gentiles’ conversion, 
for pardon and cleansing, for peace and concord, for deliver- 
ance from those who hate us wrongfully, for the of 
obedience to temporal authority, for earthly rulers, that they 
may govern in accordance with God’s will in peace and gentle- 
ness. We offer our puaa to the =e Father ‘ through 
EA uardian of our Jesus Ohrist’ (lix.- 
xi. 


ollow the example of the Fathers; submit yourselves to author- 
ity. You will give us great joy if you cease from strife. With 
the letter we have sent fai and prudent men who shall be 
witnesses between us (Ixiii.). 


news. 
rd Jesus Obrist be with you and all men. 


4. Teaching.—The object of the Epistle was 
strictly practical. It is therefore unreasonable to 
expect to find in it precise definitions of Christian 
doctrine. Yet, in enforcing his practical lesson, 
the writer alludes to the main articles of the faith 
as he had learned it, and these incidental allusions 
are historically the more valuable, because they 
represent not the belief of one man but the tra- 
dition of a community. 

The tradition, which lies behind the Epistle, is 
above all things catholic, in its recognition of the 
many-sidedness of Christian truth. It embraces 
almost every type of apostolic teaching which is 
expressed in the Epistles of the NT—the ot 
St. James no less than of St. Paul, of St. Peter 
as well as of the epee to the Hebrews. The one 
element which is lacking is the mysticism of St. 
John, probably because the Johannine writings 
were not yet in existence (Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. 
vol. i. 2 95 fl.). 

At the same time it must be admitted that the 
Epistle betrays a certain failure to grasp the full 
5 the more profound doctrines of the 
NT. 18 is especially evident in its treatment of 
the Pauline idea of justification by faith. To St. 
Paul faith is the mainspring of the Christian life, 
the source of all Christian virtues. To the writer 
of the Epistle, faith is nothing more than one 
amongst many virtues. He is conscious of no in- 


congruity in placing faith and ‘hospitality’ side 
by side as equal conditions of salvation (xii. 1 ; ef. 
Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. vol. i. p. 397). 

(1) Doctrine of God.—The terms in which the 
Epistle speaks of God are unmistakably borrowed 
from the lan e o the 55 ot sie Jewish 

b is ‘the Almighty,’ ‘the all-seeing 
Master (iv. 6), ‘the Creator mf Master of the 
universe’ (xxxiii. 2), ‘the Father of the ages, the 
All-holy One’ (xxxv. 3); ‘the Father and Maker 
of the whole world’ (xix. 2; cf. lx. and Ixii.); 
‘the King of the ages’ (lxi. 2); ‘He that em- 
braceth the whole universe’ (xxviii. 4). Hisun- 
ceasing activity in the natural world displays 
both His beneficence and His love of harmony (xx. 
xxxii.). Amongst men He is made known as the 
Creator and Overseer ... the Benefactor of all 
irits and the God of all flesh’ (lix. 3). To the 
ect He is revealed as a ‘gentle and compassion- 
ate Father’ (xxix. 1), ‘the champion and protector 
of them that in a pure conscience serve His excel- 
lent Name’ (xlv. 7). 

So much might have been said by a conscientious 
Jew; but in two passages at least, the lan 
of the Epistle passes beyond the mere monotheism 
of Judaism: ‘Have we not one God and one 
Christ and one Spirit of that was shed upon 
us?’ (xlvi. 6); ‘as God liveth and the Lord Jesus 
Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit, who are the 
faith and the hope of the elect...’ (lviii. 2). 
The simple and natural way in which the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are here linked with the Father as 
equal objects of Christian faith and hope is quite 
inexplicable unless the writer was convinced of 
their essential Divinity and essential equality 
with the Father. 

(2) Christology.—A clear allusion to the pre- 
existence of Christ is contained in the statement 
that He speaks through the Holy Spirit in the OT 
Scriptures (xxii. 1). A similar reference is prob- 
ably to be found in the words ‘Jesus Christ was 
sent forth from God’ (xlii. 1). He is never 5 
called God,“ but His Divinity is implied when He 
is described as the sceptre of the majesty of God’ 
(xvi. 2), who showed us ‘as in a mirror’ the very 
‘face’ of God (xxxvi. 2). 

But most frequently the Epistle speaks of Christ 
in His relation to mankind. He came to earth to 
instruct, to sanctify, to honour us’ (lix. 3), to be 
our pattern of lowliness (xvi.). Yet He was no 
mere example to men. He shed His blood for our 
salvation (vii. 4, xii. 7, xxi. 6), and ‘gave His 
flesh for our flesh and His life for our lives (xlix. 6). 
By His death He ‘won for the whole world the 


prace of repentance’ (vii. 3). God raised Him 
om the dead, and we shall one day share His 
resurrection (xxiv. 1). Meanwhile He is ‘the 


Higa Priest of our offerings, the Guardian and 
Helper of our weakness’ (xxxvi. I; cf. Ii. 3, Ixiv.). 
‘Through Him we taste the immortal knowledge 
(xxxvi. 2), ‘the full knowledge of the glory of 
God’s Name’ (lix. 2). Through Him we have our 
access to the Father (xx. 11, lxi. 3, Ixiv.). 

(3) The Holy Spirit.—In times past the Holy 
1 inspired the m of the prophets (viii. 1, 
xlv. 1). the present He is a living power poured 
out upon the Church (xlvi. 6). His indwellin 
was the source of the manifold virtues which h 
formerly distinguished the Church of Corinth (ii. 
3). The writer of the Epistle claims that his own 
words were written through the Holy Spirit’ (recs 
dd’ zur yeypaupévos dd Tol dylov rvevparos, Ixiii. 2). 

(4) Justification by faith and works.—Salvation 

* The one possible exception is the passage ii. 1 which ends 
ral 1d 7 d v ùpav. The ; 
turns e ERIT ent of avrov 900d. 4 

s roù G If this be abore 


correct, 
is not quite true. But the weight of MS authority (C and ali 
three versions) is in favour of the reading roù Xpcorov. 
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was won for man by the blood of Christ (vii. 4, 
xii. 7, etc.) On man’s part the nece condi- 
tion of salvation is ‘faith’ (xxxii. 4). Faith must 
find expression in good works (xxxiii.), for ‘ we are 
justified by works and not words’ (xxx. 3). 

y ‘faith and hospitality’ ab was saved (xii. 
1). Abraham was blessed ‘ because he wrought 
5 and truth through faith’ (xxxi. 2). 
So we, having been called through His (sc. the 
Father’s) will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom 
or understanding or piety or works... but 
through faith, whereby the Almighty God justi- 
fied all men that have been from the inning’ 
(xxxii. 4) Yet we must ‘hasten with instancy 
and zeal to accomplish every good work’ (xxxiii 
1), even as the Creator maintains without ceasing 
His beneficent activity. In this way the writer 
of the Epistle co-ordinates the divergent lan 
of St. Paul and St. James on the question of faith 
and works. Yet he certainly fails to rise to the full 
meaning of faith as it was understood by St. Paul. 

(5) The resurrection of the dead.—The truth of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is 
dwelt upon at considerable length (xxiv.-xxvi.). 
In proof of it, analogies are quoted from the 
natural world. The 7 of night and day, 
the growth of the plant from the death of the seed, 
and the story of the phenix are all pressed into 
service. But the final argument is the promise of 
God in the Scripture, and the precedent of the 
Resurrection of Christ who is ‘the first-fruits’ of 
the harvest of the dead. The pagina dealin 
with the Resurrection interrupts the argument o 
the Epistle, and it is not quite evident why the 
subject is introduced at all. It does not seem to 
have had any connexion with the Corinthian dis- 
agreement. Possibly it may have been suggested 
á the writer by a recent perusal of 1 Co 15 (see 

vii. 1). 

(6) The Christian ministry.—The Epistle gives a 
full account of the origin of the Christian ministry. 
‘The apostles received the gospel for us from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. . So then Christ is from 
God and the apostles are from Christ. Both 
therefore came of the will of God in the appointed 
order. Having ‘therefore received a rt Tr 
they went forth with the glad tidings that the 
kingdom of God should come. So preaching every- 
where in country and town, they appointed their 
first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Pe to be bishops and deacons unto them that 
should believe’ (xlii.). ‘And our apostles knew 
through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would 
be strife over the name of the bishop's office. For 
this cause, therefore, having received complete 
foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid per- 
sons, and afterwards they provided a continuance,” 
that if these should f asleep, other ap roved 
men should succeed to their ministration xliv. ). 
Clearly the writer has no doubt concerning the 
Divine origin of the ministry or the necessity of 
preserving the apostolic succession. To thrust from 
their office men thus Divinely appointed is ‘no 
light sin’ (xliv. 4). 

ut the most striking feature in his statements 
concerning the ministry is that he uses érlcxoros 
and xpecBirepos as interchangeable terms, denoting 
different ts of the same office. Twice hes 
of ‘ bishops and deacons’ as a summary description 
of the Christian minag: where it is inconceivable 
that the ‘presbyters’ should not be mentioned if 


* The reading is doubtful. Ood. A has émivopiy O, d,: 


Lat lez; Syr. QS i.. dr So ct; the Coptic 
paraphrases. None of these provides tolerable sense, and most 
editors adopt the conjectural emendation ¿mporýv first sug- 
gested by Peter Turner in the 17th century. 


aey were recognized as a se te order (xlii. 4, 5); 
and once at least he applies both of the terms eri 
xoros and xpecSvrepos to men of the same rank (xliv. 
1. 4, 5). In this he follows the usage of the Apostolic 
Age Ac 207, 1 P 5-4, 1 Ti 317, Tit 177, according to 
which the words indicate different functions of the 
same person (cf. Lightfoot, Phil.“, 1878, p. 97 fl.; 
for a defence of the view that separate orders are 
meant cf. J. H. Bernard, Pastoral Epistles (Camb. 
Gr. Test., 1899), p. lxii ff.). 

B. Permanent yalue.—The history of the first 
beginnings of the Christian Church can easily be 
reconstructed from the data supplied by the NT 
5 The stage of growth which it had reached 
tow the end of the 2nd cent. is amply illus- 
trated by the writings of Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. But for the intermediate 
period, the sub-apostolic age, the available sources 
of first-hand evidence are very slight. The primary 
value of the Epistle of Clement arises from the fact 
that it is one of them and the earliest. It helps us 
to characterize the sub-apostolic age, and hints at 
the reason why its literary remains are not more 
extensive. It oh tree a period not of keen or 
original thought, but rather of scrupulous fidelity 
in preserving intact Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian practice as they had been handed down by the 
apostles, a time of combining and co-ordinatin 
different types of apostolic teaching rather than o 
assimilating their deepest meaning. The evidence 
supplied by such an Epistle is quite sufficient to 
dispose of the idea that the Church of the 2nd cent. 
was the product of a compromise between a Jewish 
and a Pauline party, who in the lst cent. were 
wholly antagonistic. 

Secondly, the Epistle throws important light 
upon the position occupied in the early Church by 
the See of Rome. The whole tone of the letter 
makes it quite clear that as yet no Roman sup- 
remacy de sure was recognized, even by the Church 
of Rome. But already it is possible to see the be- 
ginning of the process by which Rome ultimately 
gained a not unmerited supremacy de facto. Apos- 
tolic institutions were being disre ed at Corinth 
and the peace of the Church was threatened. No 
ap was made by the contending parties either 
to Rome or elsewhere. Yet, as a matter of principle, 
it was the business of any Christian community to 
step in and try to heal the breach, and as a matter 
of fact it was the Church of Rome which actually 
did so. Such an act was characteristic of the earl 
Roman Church, and it was a succession of suc 
acts, combined with its central position, its own 
undoubted orthodoxy, and the prestige of the Im- 
ponas city, which in the early Church gave the 

man See its position as ‘ primus inter pares.’ 

If the Epistle of Clement already displays some- 
thing of the Imperial mind of the later Roman 
Church, it also foreshadows the bent of later 
western theology. For the writers regard for theo- 
logy is not for its own sake, but for its bearing on 

ife and conduct. The questions which interest him 

most are practical and moral. Perhaps it is not 
merely fanciful to suggest that the writings of 
Clement and Ignatius mark the point of divergence 
of the two great streams of Christian thought, the 
eastern primarily philosophical and speculative, 
and the western mainly ethical and practical. 

Thirdly, the Epistle is a valuable witness on 
certain biblical questions. It contains the earliest 
known reference to the Book of Judith (lv.). Its 
frequent quotations from the OT, which in the 
main are taken from the LXX, present some in- 
teresting problems to the student of the Greek 
versions of the OT. 

(a) Clement's text of the LXX inclines in places to that which 


e NT, and yet presents sufficient evidence of 


a in th 
independence ; (ö) as between e texts of the LXX represented 
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by B and A, while often supporting A, it is lees constantly 
to B than is the NT; and (pit displays an occasional 

tendency to agree with Theodotion and even with Aquila 
the LXX’ (Swete, Introd. to the OT in Greek’, 1902, p. 4 

To the student of the growth of the NT Canon, 
Clement’s Epistle has both a positive and a negative 
value. Negatively, it shows that as yet the NT 
writings were not definitely counted amongst the 
Scriptures. Sayings of our Lord are indeed quoted 
as of equal weight with the writings of the OT, 
and in a form which resembles in the 
Synoptic Gospels (xiii. 2, xlvi. 8), but their authorit 
is that of the speaker, not of the written wo 
(On the form of Clement’s quotations see Sanday, 
Inspiration’, 1896, p. 299 ff.; Stanton, op. cit. pt. i. 


5 ff. 
Positively, the Epistle provides clear evidence 


that by the end of the lst cent. many of the apos- 
a writings were known and studied in the Church 
o me. 


or it contains an expres reference to 
St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians (xlvii. 
Iff.), indubitable traces of the influence of Romans 
(xxxiii.-xxxvi. xlvii. I.) and Hebrews (xxxvi. xliii. ; 
cf. xvii. 1), and ible reminiscences of the - 
ology of Acts (il. I), the Pastoral Epistles (ii. 7, lxi. 
2), 1 Peter and James (xxx. 2, xlix. 5). 

An apocryphal work is quoted in xxiii. 3 with 
the formula 4 y airy, The same quotation 
occurs in an amplified form in the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement (xi.). Possibly, as Lightfoot 
suggests (Clem. Rom. vol. ii. p. 80), it may have 
been taken from the lost pseudepigraphic book of 
Eldad and Medad, which was certainly known to 
the primitive Roman Church\see Hermas, Vis. ii. 3). 
Whatever the source may have been, it is the only 
book quoted by Clement which is outside the Canon 
of the Greek Bible. 

Fourthly, the Epistle of Clement contains his- 
torical allusions which are of great interest. Not 
only does it provide contemporary evidence for the 
persecutions of Nero and Domitian, both of which 
occurred during the writer's lifetime, but it also 
adds fresh detail to our knowledge of the life-story 
of St. Paul. For the statement that the Apostle 
: tangit righteousness to the whole world’ and 
‘reached the furthest bounds of the west’ (er rò 
Tépua ris d, Nh, v. 7), occurring in an Epistle 
written from Rome, seems most nat to mean 
that before his death St. Paul fulfilled his intention, 
expressed in Ro 15“, of making a missionary 
journey to Spain. An allusion is made to the 
same journey by an anonymous writer two genera- 
tions later (Muratorian 7.0 ap. Westcott, Hist. 
of NT Canon’, 1881, p. 521 fl.). 

Finally, the long prayer with which the Epistle 
concludes (lix.-Ixiv.) is full of interest to the litar- 
gio opise Lightfoot has pointed out the strong 

ewish colouring which it has in common with the 
rest of the Epistle, and especially its marked 
affinity with the ‘eighteen benedictions’ uf the 
ogue service (Clem. Rom. vol. i. p. 393 fl.). 
ermore, as the same writer observes, ‘it is 
impossible not to be struck with the resemblances 
in this e to portions of the earliest known 
liturgies. Not only is there a general coincidence 
in the objects of the several petitions, but it has 
individual phrases, and in one instance [lix. 4] 
a whole cluster of petitions, in common with one 
or other of these’ (op. cit. p. 384 f.). Yet it would 
be straining the evidence too far to conclude that 
Clement is quoting an actual form of prayer already 
in use in the Roman Church. The utmost that 
can be said is that the in question is ‘an 
excellent example of the style of solemn prayer in 
which the ecclesiastical leaders of that time were 
accustomed to express themselves at meetings for 
worship’ (Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr. 
from 3rd Fr. ed., 1903, p. 50). 


6. M88 and versions.—Two early Greek MSS and 
three ancient versions of the Epistle are known. 

(1) MSS.—(a) Cod. A.—The oldest Greek MS 
which contains the Epistle is the famous 5th cent. 
uncial, generally known as Codex Alexandrinus. 
Cod. A originally included the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments. The Epistle of Clement 
oe at fe ve of the A puerta y after 

e close of the Apocalypse an ore the spurious 
‘Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians.’ 
One whole leaf of Clement's Epistle is missing 
(i. e. from lvii. 7 to the end of lxiii.), and the 
edges of the remaining leaves are considerably 
mutilated. Many editions of the Epistles of 
appeared since the ‘editio. prinoepe’ of Patrick 
a since the ‘editio princeps’ of Patric 
Young, published in 1633. It is still the chief 
authority for the text. 

(b) Cod. C.—Thesecond Greek MS, which, amongst 
other patristic writings, contains the Epistles of 
Clement, was made known to the world in 1875, 
when Bryennios, then Metropolitan of i 

ublished the first complete text of 1 and 2 Clement. 
his MS, which bears the date A.D. 1056, was found 
at Constantinople, in the library of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. Its chief value is that it enables us 
to fill in the gaps in Cod. A, but on the whole its 
text is distinctly inferior to that of the earlier MS. 

(2) Versions.—(a)Syriac.—Almostsimultaneously 
with the discovery of Bryennios, the first ancient 
version of Clement’s Epistle came to light. A 
MS of the Harklean (Syriac) Version of the NT, 
then acquired by Cambridge University, was found 
to include Clement’s Epistles, placed after the 
Catholic and before the Pauline Epistles. The 
date of the MS is A.D. 1170. As an authority for 
the text of Clement it is superior to Cod. C, but 
inferior to Cod. A. An edition of this Syriac text 
of 1 and 2 Clem. was published in 1899. 

(ò) Latin.—Much more remarkable, in view of 
the lack of any real acquaintance with Clement’s 


Epistle on the of the early Latin Church, was 
the discovery G. Morin in 1894 of an ancient 
Latin version. The MS which contains it was 


written in the 11th cent., but the available evidence 
clearly shows that the translation is at least as old 
as the 4th cent., and perhaps as old as the 2nd. 
The Greek text which it represents is independent 


of that of all the other authorities, and probably 
ranks second only to that of Cod. A. e Latin 
text was published by Morin in 1894. (For an 


estimate of its value see R. Knopf, TU xx. 1 
[1901]; also COR xxxix. [1894] 190-195, and JTASé 
li. [1900] 154). 

(c) Coptic.—More recently still a Coptic version 
of Clement has been discovered in a papyrus book 
ascribed to the end of the 4th century. The text 
was ese by Carl Schmidt in 1908 (TU xxxii. 
1) he most interesting feature of this version is 
its omission of the name of Clement from the title, 
which runs ‘Epistle of the Romans to the Cor- 
inthians.’ Owing to the loss of five leaves from 
the middle of the book, the text is defective from 
xxxiv. 6 to xlii. 2. The underlying Greek text, 
though good, is inferior to that of Cod. A or of 


the Latin version (C. H. Turner, Studies in Early 
Church Hist. p. 257). 
LiITERATURE.—Editions of the E e of Olement : O. v. 


Geb- 
; J. B. 
1901). 


iv. [1908]; ‘Clemens von Rom,’ 

11898 and Clement of Rome,“ 

General works: A. Harnack, Geschich 
ie, ii. 11891); C. H. Turner, Studies in Early 

Church History, 1912 15 3 1 0 pa is- 
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CLOKE * (aM, etc.).—The most important 
passage in which this word fi is 2 Ti 4, 
where the cloke, left behind at with Carpus, 
is mentioned together with the books, especially 
the parchments. This grouping has led to the 
cloke being identified with a bag or case for books 
(since the time of C tom). In HDB it is 
stated that the cloke ‘may have been a light 
mantle like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the 
books and parchments were wrapped.’ In DCG it 
is taken as ‘a heavy woollen garment, generally 
red or dark yaw in colour, worn as a protection 
against cold and rain, at first especially by 
travellers and by artisans and slaves. .. It 
appears to have been of one piece, circular or ellip- 
soid in shape, with a hole in the middle for the in- 
sertion of the head, and with no sleeves. Accord 
ing to Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 
s.v. ‘Psenula,’ it was buttoned or stitched up in 
front, in the direction of its So pari description 
which would lead to some modification of the idea 
of there being a simple opening for the head. An 
interesting addition to the last-named account is 
the mention of the cucullus or hood, to serve as a 
head-covering. Most accounts agree in describing 
it as a travelling-cloke, for rich and poor, and for 
both sexes. It belongs to the category of vesti- 
menta clausa. It was worn in Rome (see Suet. 
Nero, 48), and was also in common use throughout 
the East, being well known to Greeks, Jews, and 
Syrians. The Jewish and Syriac forms of the 
word have caused it to be confused with the 


pallium (ludriov) or mantle. 
The Latin penula (= davdrns, derddrys) is in- 
teresting in view of the transposition of » and x, as 


found in Ga, Ge Nm of the NT, which are said 
to be erroneous forms. There seems to be great 
diversity of opinion among lexicographers on the 
point. For the relation of the cloke to the chasuble 
and other matters connected with ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, see DCG, s.v. ‘Cloke.’ In this connexion R. 
Sinker, Essays and Studies, Cambridge, 1900, pp. 87- 
97, and W. Lowrie, Christian Art and Archeology, 
New York, 1901, p. 396 ff., should also be consulted. 

The phrase ‘before winter’ (2 Ti 4%) is a for- 
tuitous sequence, and is not to be brought into 
relation to v.. As to this and further specula- 
tions ing the history of St. Paul’s cloke, see 
F. W. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, London, 
1897, p. 682, where a noteworthy parallel is cited. 
Cf. also A. Plummer, The Pastoral Epistles (Eæ- 
positor’s Bible), 1888, p. 411 ff. 

The word cloke appears in an extended mean- 
ing: (I) ée rpopdce reovetias, ‘a cloke of covetous- 
ness’ (1 Th 2°); and (2) éwxdAuppa rìs kaklas, a 
cloke of wickedness (or malice)’ (1 P 2186). These 
passages call for no remark. 

W. CRUICKSHANK. 

CLOTHES. t—Many words of general meaning 
relating to clothing are used in the Acts, Epistles, 
and especially in the Apocalypse. In a number 
of instances these are metaphorical, particularly 
in the case of verbs, ¢.g. ‘putting on,’ ‘ puttin 
off,’ ‘encircled,’ etc. (2 Co 5˙ , Eph 4% 6u, Co 
3 1). The clothing of the angels and visionary 
figures is indeterminate, except as to aspect and 
colour, ¢.g. white, shining, pure, purple, scarlet, 
sprinkled (or dipped). Even with regard to luxury 
in dress, kingly or otherwise, there is little or no 
mention of parior ar garments (cf. Ac 12%, 1 Ti 
2, 1 P 3). a passage quoted from the OT (He 
I u) another indefinite term (wrep:Séraor; cf. 1 
Co 1135) is employed. Little is said to indicate 
the condition of poverty (except Ja 2°); ‘naked,’ 


da s spelling, instead of the modern ‘cloak,’ is retained by 
t This art. includes such terms as dress, ‘garment,’ robe, 
t vesture’ (the last not in RV). 
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‘nakedness,’ occur mostly in connexion with per- 
secutions, which were also marked by the wearing 
of sheepekins and goatekins (He II/) — this, how- 
ever, in pre-Christian times. The restricted 
meaning of ‘naked’ is probably found in Ac 19 
ve 7). The minimum in respect of clothes is 

inted at in the oxerdopara of 1 Ti 6° (where some 
have found ‘shelter’ implied as well), and enjoined 
in the (é) caracrodp kosmity of 1 Ti 2°, where a con- 
trast is made between modest apparel and the 
other extreme, which is also vividly pictured in 
one of the parties entering the ogue, an 
having favour shown by the rulers (Ja 271 ). The 
moth-eaten garments (5?) of the rich also tell an 
evident story. 

1. Under-garments.—The xtr, or under-gar- 
ment, is i mentioned in few places. We 
find that Dorcas made coats (x:révas) and gar- 
ments (iudria), the two chief categories of dress (Ac 
9%), Jude“ the garment (xtr) spotted by the 
flesh may be understood literally, the xeròs being 
brought into immediate contact with the body. 
But it would not warrant the conclusion that 
there was no other under-garment known or worn 
at this time. The xtr may also be inferred from 
Ac 12, where the girdle is evidently implied (see 
GIRDLE). Sackcloth is mentioned only in the 
imagery of Rev. (62 11%). See Coat. 

2. Outer covering (or coverings) .— lad rio (iudria, 
pl.), while no doubt generically employed, is also 
the specific word for the outer ent, equivalent 
to Heb. ane and Latin pallium (see Mt 5%, 
‘cloke’). rod}, robe, appears only in Rev. 
(sing. and pl.), and the compound xraragroà% in 1 

i 2°, wodhpn (accus. of roðńpns), in Rev lu, a 
garment reaching to the feet, ap to combine 
the notions of cemy and priestly sanctity. The 
outer garment (mostly in pl. ) figures in the Acts in 
connexion with certain activities, viz. the stoning 
of Stephen (7%); preparation for going forth (125); 
rending, as a token of grief (14%; rending, as an 
act of violence (162); shaking out, to indicate 
being done with (186); throwing off, as a sign of 
rage (223). For outer coverings see further CLOKE, 
MANTLE. 

3. Head-dress.— No distinctive head-covering for 
men is mentioned, but in view of the treatment of 
the head by shearing and shaving some protec- 
tion must have been worn (Ac 1818 21%), and ma 
be deduced from 1 Co 11$.. The difficult paragrap 
(vv. *) need be regarded here only in so far as it 
evidences a practice of veiling of women (not in- 
deed of the face), indoors and out-of-doors, as a 
sign of authority (RV), which authority is either 
another’s, and this is the usual interpretation, or 
her own (see W. M. Ramsay, Luke the Physician, 
London, 1908, p. 175). St. Paul makes use of the 
face-veil (cf. Ex 34) for spiritual purposes in 2 
Co 312-18, The crown (crégavos), frequently men- 
tioned in St. Paul’s Epistles and in Rev., is either 
part of gala-attire (cf. oréupara, Ac 145), or dis- 
tinctive of saints and allegorical figures seen in 
vision. Such word - pictures may, however, have 
had a basis of fact in the fillets, chaplets, and 
other head -gear of the Greeks and Romans. For 
the influence of Asia Minor on the dress of Rev. 
(e.g. 7%) see A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, Marburg, 
1895, p. 285 ff. (Eng. tr., Bible Studies, Edinburgh, 
1901, 105 368-370). 

4. Footwear.—See art. SHOE, SANDAL. 

8. Handkerchief, Apron.—See separate articles 
under these titles. 

6. Articles of military wear are treated under 
ARMOUR. 

7. Clothes relating to marriago and burial.— 
Rev 21? contains the only mention of the ‘bride 
adorned,’ and details are equally lacking as to 
burial customs. Ac 5°, referring to Ananias (eu»é- 
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c recar abr, ‘they wrapped him round’), does not 
convey much. 

8. Ornaments.—The single reference to bag - 
gage’ (Ac 21”) is significant of the absence of 
superfluous articles of wear in the equipment of 
St. Paul and his companions in travel. But many 
of those who remained at home were not so in- 
different to luxury. To the indications alread 
given may be added the mention of a mirror (1 
134, 2 Co 3, Ja 1%), in actual practice doubtless 
as much for ornament as for use. Plaiting the 
hair (1 Ti 2, 1 P 3°) is o to censure, and 
anointing likewise seems to have been carried to 
excess in these times (ointment, Rev 18%). The 

ucosaxrd\uos of Ja 2? paves the way for the wider 
fomai of female ornamentation, as given in the 
gold, pearls, costly raiment of 1 Ti 2, and the 
W of gold and putting on of apparel of 1 P 3°. 

his culminates in the royal apparel of Ac 127 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XIX. viii. 2), and the preas pomp of 
Agrippa and Bernice (Ac 259). The city-life of 
the age certainly afforded scope for the practice of 
the luxurious and extravagant in dress, as can 
gathered from the indictment of Rev 18 (cf. 17* 4), 
in which is to be found a storehouse of materials 
falling under this head. The purple (cf. Ac 16%) 
and scarlet, the fine linen and silk (or rather, mix- 
ture containing silk), are the last word in luxury 
of materials, and to them must be added em- 
broidery (Rev 1916 [?]) and inworking of gold and 
silver, pa stones and pearls. The Also or 
lo of Rev 15°, and the fine linen, bright and 
pure (19°), white and pure (191%, etc., have tran- 
scendent value. 

9. Washing of clothes.—(ovx) éuddruvray (Rev 3$), 
&xduvay (714; cf. 22), dredxavay (71$), although used 
AA Sarl A Aro indicative of processes connected 
with the ing and washing of clothes. The 
kindred process of dyeing underlies the im 
of 19! (if BeSaupuévoy be read). See also purple 
and scarlet’ above, § 8. 
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CLOUD (e, e). Ruskin says that we never 
make the clouds a subject of thought, otherwise 
we should witness ‘scene after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory’ (Frondes Agrestes, 1875, 
p. 36f.). The Apostolic Church was not blind to 
the beauty of the brave, o’erhanging firmament,’ 
which was far from seeming to her a mere ‘con- 
gregation of vapours.’ But in her the ssthetic 
sense was subordinated to the religious. Her 
thoughts were to a large extent shaped by those of 
the great Hebrew writers, who conceived of God 
making the cloud His chariot (Ps 104°), spreading 
it for a covering (105% 19"), descending in it (Ex 345), 
speaking out of it (Nu 11%, Dt 5, leading His 
people in it (Ex 13%, Ps 7814). She brooded over 

aniel’s vision of the Son of Man coming with the 
clouds of heaven. She heard that when the three 
disciples were on the Holy Mount a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, that they feared as they 
entered into the cloud, and that a voice spake out 
of the cloud (Mt 175, Mk 97, Lk 9% %), us for 
the early Church the cloud sometimes served a 
higher purpose than that of watering the thirsty 
earth—it was regarded as the vesture of Deity, of 
angels, or of saints. 

1. When Christ had spoken His last words to 
His disciples, ‘he was taken up, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight’ (Ac 1°). His body 
‘lid not suddenly vanish, as in other post-Resurrec- 
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tion manifestations; nor was His Ascension ac- 
complished in a blaze of glory. He was in human 
form when He from His Church and entered 
within the veil. The Church still thinks of Him, 
and praya to Him, as He was when the cloud en- 
veloped Him. 

2. St. Paul regards the cloud which indicated 
God’s presence among the Israelites as having a 
sacramental virtue to them (1 Co 103) When 
they were under it, and when they passed through 
the sea, they were initia into the service of 
Moses, as the Christian is initiated by baptism 
into the service of Christ. ‘They were neither 
wet with the cloud nor with the sea, much less 
were they immersed in either . . nor is the term 
baptism found in the writings of Moses. But Paul 
uses this term with great propriety, because (1) the 
cloud and the sea are in their own nature water, 
(2) the cloud and the sea took the fathers out of 
sight and restored them again to view, as the water 
does to those who are baptized. . . The sacra- 
ments of the OT were more than two, if we take 


be | into account these extraordinary ones’ (Bengel’s 


Gnomon, tn loco). 

8. At one time St. Paul expected that he and 
other believers, still alive at the Parousia, would 
be caught up in clouds to meet the Lord in the air 
(1 Th 47). The absence of the art. indicates that 
these are no common clouds, but ‘eigne Vehikel’ 
(Schmiedel, Hand-Kom. in loc.). Whether St. Paul 
thinks of Christ descending to meet the saints on 
their way to heaven, or simply of their ascending 
to join Him in the air—+.c. in heaven—is not made 

uite clear; but probably the former idea is what 
is meant. The essential fact is contained in the 
words which follow: ‘So shall we ever be with the 
Lord.’ At a later time St. Paul welcomed the 
thought of joining Christ in another way—‘ janua 
mort joana 3 Co 155, 2 8 5 51, P SoA 
e ypse a gigantic angel comes 
down out of heaven, arrayed with a cloud (Rev 10°). 
ist Himself comes with clouds (17), as in the 
Danielic vision. He is enthroned upon a white 
cloud (141 25 16), 

In He 12' the innumerable witnesses for Christ 
in a are compared to a cloud (ve) en- 
circling believers who are now running their race. 
The example (perhaps not without the superadded 
thought of the real presence) of the multitude who 
have finished the course and won the prize is an 
gs Sap to the present-day runner. 

Jude h tes, uttering swelling words of 
vanity, are likened to mists and clouds which 
Pome abundant showers for the thirsty earth 

ut never give them. JAMES STRAHAR. 


CNIDUS (Kvidos).—Cnidus was a city of Caria, 
at the S.W. angle of Asia Minor, between the 
islands of Cos and Rhodes. It lay at the end of 
a long insula—Triopium—which juts into the 
Ægean Sea and forms the southern shore of the 
Sinus Ceramicus. Strabo (XIV. ii. 15) accurately 
describes it: ‘Cnidus has two harbours, one of 
which is a close harbour, fit for receiving triremes, 
and a naval station for twenty ships. In front of the 
city is an island, seven stadia in circuit; it rises 
high, in the form of a theatre, and is joined by a 
mole to the mainland, making Cnidus in a manner 
two cities, for a t of the inhabitants live 
on the island, which shelters both the harbours.’ 
In the lapse of time the mole has become a sandy 
isthmus. The situation of the city in the highway 
of the seas gave it much commercial importance. 
It was a freecity of the Roman Empire. Jews were 
settled there in the Maccabsean period (1 Mac 15*), 

St. Paul’s ship of Alexandria sailed from Myra 
‘slowly’ and ‘ with difficulty,’ probably on account 
of adverse winds rather than of calms, taking 
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‘many sag be to come ‘over against Cnidus.’ The 
distance between the two ports was 130 miles, 
which with a fair wind could have been run in one 
day. After passing the point which divides the 
southern from the western coast, the ship was in a 
worse position than before, having no longer the 
advantage of a weather shore, and being exposed 
to the force of the N.W. winds—called Etesian 
—which prevail in the Æ towards the end of 
summer. Instead of taking a straight course to 
the north of Crete—the wind not 3 this 
(uh xpoceOvros Hh,ꝭõQe ro? dyéuov)—she had to run 
under the lee of the island. Some interpret St. 
Luke’s words as meaning that the crew made a 
vain attempt to reach Cnidus, ‘the wind not 
allowing’ them; but there was apparently no 
reason why they should not have ente the 
southern harbour, which was well sheltered from 
N.W. winds. 


Lrrezaturs.—C. T. Newton and R. P. Pullan R - 
coveriss at Halicarnassus, Cni Branchidæ, 1863; T. 
T Paul, 1875, ii. 190; Conybeare-Howson, St. Paul, 
1856, S00ff.; W. Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog. i. 
11856] 688 fl. JAMES STRAHAN. 


„ COALS (A- ore, pruma).—The coal of the Bible 
is charcoal. The knowledge of the process of pre- 
paring charcoal from timber dates from a remote 
peri e coal is not found in Syria except in 
one part of Lebanon, where it was mined for a 
short time about 1834 (C. R. Conder, Tent Work 
in Pal., London, 1878, ii. 326). Pieces of charcoal 
in process of combustion were called ‘ coals of fire’ 
(ar pace rups =W% vg), and glowing coals heaped 
upon the became a figure for the b 

sense of shame which an enemy feels when he 
recelves a return of good for the evil he has 
done (Ro 12% Pr 25 ) Another view (held 
by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, etc.), that the 
i of fire’ are Divine judgments which will 
fall on the sinner’s head if he hardens his heart 
against persevering love, is impossible. Benevo- 
lence tainted by such a thought is scarcely better 
than malevolence. Jerome says rightly: Car- 
bones ignis congregabis super caput eius,” non in 
maledictum et condemnationem, ut plerique ex- 
istimant, sed in correctionem et poenitudinem’ 
(contra Pelagianos, i. 30; cf. Meyer, Romans, ii. 
[1874] 272). JAMES STRAHAN. 


COAT (xcrœr, Lat. tunica, both words probabl 
related tothe Eastern min; . Kitinné, linen), 
or ‘tunic’ (Jn 19 RVm).—The word was used to 
designate the under-garment of all classes and both 
sexes, over which the cloak (nh, ludrioy, pallium) 
was worn. On entering the upper-room in Joppa 
where the body of Dorcas lay, Peter was surrounded 
by widows showing the xtròras ral lxdria which her 
hands had made (Ac 9”). Tunics naturally varied 
in material and shape according to the position, 
means, and taste of the wearer. Wool and flax 
were the native products of Syria; fine linen 
(byssus) was largely imported from Egypt; the 

k of the East was unknown till the beginning of 
our era, and its use was deemed an evidence of 
extreme luxury (Rev 18}; ‘silk’ in Ezk 16% is 

bably a mistake). The Jewish prisoners in 
Senunacherib's marble reliefs, who are evidently 
carved from life, have tunics fitting fairly close to 
the body and reaching nearly to the es. This 
was the garment worn by free townsmen ; that of 
e and slaves was no doubt shorter and 
ooser. The coat of white linen with long skirts 
and sleeves (Gn 37*) was a mark of honour, wealth, 
and leisure. In later times even the poorer 
adopted a somewhat more elaborate toilet. Jose- 
hus mentions a slave in the time of Herod the 
reat who was found to have an incriminating 
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letter of his master’s concealed in his inner tunic, 
or true shirt (Ant. XVII. v. 7). The xtr was 
made of two pieces of cloth sewn together at the 
sides, or of one piece which required a single seam ; 
or it was 8 seamless (4fpagos, unsewed), being 
‘woven from the top throughout’ (Jn 19%), a pro- 
cess for which a special loom was needed. 

The x:7rdé» of the Greeks was of two sorts. The 
Ionian was a linen tunic with sleeves, reaching to 
the feet (repudecs (Od. xix. 242); the Dorian was 
a square woollen tunic with short sleeves or mere 
armholes. Among the Romans a tunic with long 
sleeves was thought very effeminate ; ‘et tunicae 
manicas habent’ are words uttered in scorn (Virg. 
An. ix. 616). The proverb Tunica proprior 
pee est’ was like the English ‘ Near is my shirt, 

ut nearer is my skin.’ Cf. also art. CLOTHES. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
COHORT.—See ARMY. 


COLLECTION.— At a very early stage in the 
history of the Christian Church the consciousness 
of its members expressed itself in voluntary efforts 
to anieliorate the condition of the poor and desti- 
tute (Ac 4861). That this somewhat naive attempt 
proved a failure was, perhaps, inevitable. Its ap- 
parently early abandonment leads to the conclusion 
that its promoters soon realized that a permanent 
settlement of social evils could never be arrived at 
by practical communism. Indeed, it is conceivable 
that, instead of curing the ills of poverty, wide- 
spread and deep-seated as it was in Jerusalem, it 
aggravated an rpetuated them. As we shall 
see, other and more powerful causes were at work ; 
but, even if we minimize the historical value of the 
early chapters of Acts, enon remains to prove 
that this earliest and most self-sacrificing attempt 
of Christian men to realize their obligation to their 
poor brethren contributed to, rather than allayed, 
the evil it sought to destroy. See art. COMMUNITY 
oF GOODS. 

The next instance of a systematic collection of 
money for the purpose of relieving distress in 
Judæa and Jerusalem is found in the history of 
the Church of Antioch (Ac 117). A threatened 
famine roused the sympathy of the Antiochene 
Christians, whose activity in the matter reveals 
their anor enge that the conditions of life amongst 
many of their Jewish brethren were those of chronic 
poverty and distress. The agents (3:4 xe:pós) em- 
ployed on this occasion for bringing relief (els ĉa- 
xovlay) were Barnabas and Sa t was probably 
the example thus set that gave St. Paul the idea of 
his great and prolonged effort. Other causes were 
doubtless at work in the mind of the Apostle. As 
time went on, and misunderstandings grew up be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians, some attempt 
to bring them together was necessary if permanent 
disruption was to be avoided. In his letter to the 
Galatian Church he mentions an injunction laid on 
him and Barnabas by the ‘pillar’ apostles, ‘that 
we should remember the poor’ (Gal 210). It is also 
of interest to note that public subventions from the 
Imperial exchequer to cities or provinces in distress 
formed of a settled policy of the Emperors, 
while private benefactions by wealthy citizens in 
cases of real or fancied need were almost universal 
(see S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, bk. ii. ch. i1.). The Jews of the 
Dispersion, moreover, recognized their obligation 
to their poor brethren of Jerusalem by organized 
help from time to time (cf. Robertson-Plummer, 
1 Corinthians [ICC, 1911] 382); and doubtless as 
Christian teaching spread and was accepted by the 

ple, and converts became ually separated 
m the rest of the community, they would lose 
their share of these gifts. Another cause for a 
poverty so acute and wide-spread may well have 
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been the general belief in the nearness of the Pa- | he is 3 from doing so by an obligation to 


rousia which threatened the ordinary daily business 
of Christian men (2 Th 3; cf. 1 Th 4"). 

In his references to the carefully ned collec- 
tion from the different churches St. Paul uses seven 
different words. All these occur in his letters to 
the Corinthians and Romans, and are as follows: 
Aoyla (1 Co 161), xdpis (16, 2 Co 8*), xowarla (Ro 
15%, 2 Co 8$, etc.), s (8*), eddrAoyla (9°), Nesroup- 
-la (979), Scaxovia (84 91. 12% ef. Ac 11%). In there- 
port of his defence before Felix two other words 
occur in the same connexion (eAenpootva: and Trpoc- 
gopal [Ac 247). The word Acyla occurs nowhere 
else in the NT, and is of obscure origin. By some 
it is supposed to be used here for the first time in 
Greek literature, and probably to have been coined 
by St. Paul for his purpose (T. C. Edwards, Com. 
on 1 Cor.?, 1885, p. 462). A variation (Aoyela), how- 
ever, is found in the papyrus documents from the 
3rd cent. onwards and in the compound words d- ò po- 
Nola, rapadroyela (A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. 
tr., 1901, pp. 142 f., 219 f.). It is also found associated 
with the Pauline word Aeroupyla (F. G. Kenyon, 
Greek Papyriin the British Museum, 1893, i. 46), 
and is e em eyes ‘in papyri, ostraca, 
and inscriptions from Egypt and elsewhere,’ when 
the writer is speaking of ‘ religious collections for a 
god, a temple, etc.’ (see Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East, Eng. tr.“, 1911, p. 104 ff.). The Codex 
Vaticanus (B) has the form Acyela, but as this MS 
shows a tendency to 5 changes in this 
direction its evidence must be discounted (see West- 
cott, Introd. to NT in Greek, 1882, p. 306). It also 
appears in a compound form in Jewish literature 
(car dd po, 2 Mac 124) where the question of 
the collection of money-supplies is alluded to. 

That St. Paul attached very great importance to 
the success of his collection for the poor Christians 
of Judæa is evident from the care with which he 
organized the scheme, and the perseverance he dis- 
played in carrying it out. From the tone of his 
reference to this work which he began in Galatia 
(1 Co 16') we are able to infer not only that he 
exercised his apostolic authority but that he gave 
detailed directions to the churches there in accord- 
ance with arrangements (&:¢rata) personally thought 
out ys hal scape The instructions sent by letter to 
the Corinthians are no doubt a brief epitome of 
those delivered to the Galatian Christians (ofrws xal 
úùueîs woujoare), and include details as to the care- 
ful and systematic ear-marking by each Christian 
believer of his personal subscription ‘on every first 
day of the week’ (xara lar caBBdrov). They were 
to appoint and spprove by letters of credit (cf., how- 
ever, Robertson-Plummer’s interpretation of the 
passage, making the Apostle the writer of the com- 
mendatory letters [8:’ emrodwy rovrous réuyw, KTA. 
16*}) delegates who should carry their gift to Jeru- 
salem (Thv xdpw mor). The laborious nature of 
the undertaking may be realized from St. Paul’s 
own references to the centres of activity. Galatia, 
Asia, Achaia, and Macedonia constituted the fields 
of his labours, and it is not improbable that his 
definite allusion to the collection in his Epistle to 
the Romans was intended as a hint to them to join 
with the other churches in ‘ministering to the 
saints’ (d:axovGy rois dylos, Ro 15%; see Bengel, 
Gnomon of NT", 1873, on Ro 157; cf. 121%). 

It is not too much to say that the Apostle did 
not regard his work in these four great provinces 
as completed until the fruit of his prolonged labours 
had been reaped (ef. o¢payiwdueros, Ro 15%). So 
long as this zealously undertaken (¿s roćðasa, Gal 210) 
task remained unfinished he felt himself hindered 
from extending his missionary operations (roiro 
ov émcredécas). For a long time he was eagerl 
determined to visit Rome (see Ro 11 15 .), but at 
the time of writing to that church he explains that 


visit Jerusalem. On this journey he was accom- 

ied by envoys or messengers (drécrokn, 2 Co 8%) 

m the churches contributing (Ac 20‘), and so 
keen was his desire to bring the undertaking to a 
successful issue that no consideration of the dangers 
involved could turn him from his purpose (see Ac 
20 .). The result of this visit shows that the 
risks foreseen and spoken of beforehand (see Ac 
211e 1 ete.) were neither imaginary nor ex- 

rated. 

n order to appreciate rightly the necessity for 
this work of good-will (ed3é«cncav, Ro 15™), it will 
be useful to recall the wretched condition of the 

r in Jerusalem at this time (all the Jewish 

hristians were not amongst the poor [see els rovs 
rrexoòr Tor d yu, Ro 15 The plundering and 
bloodshed accompanying the successive administra- 
tions of the procurators Ventidius Cumanus and 
Felix brought about a state of anarchy, chronic re- 
bellion, and famine (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, ete., BJ U. 
xii. 1, II. xiii. 2, etc., Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54; cf. Ja2?“*; 
W. Fairweather, The Bac nd of the Gospels, 
1908, p. 199 f.; Schürer, HJP I. ii. [1890] p. 172 f.). 
The Zealots, whose fanatical policy kept the country 
seething with the wildest revolution, were replaced 
by the Sicarii or Assassins (cf. Ac 21%). Murder- 
ous bands infested the provinces, and the streets of 
Jerusalem witnessed innumerable deeds of cruelt 
and bloodshed. Those suspected of the least friend- 
liness with the Romans were unhesitatingly robbed 
and assassinated ; and although Felix endeavoured 
to stem the wild religious and political torrent by 
wholesale crucifixion, the disorders in . The 
procurators Festus, Albinus, and Florus, who suc- 
ceeded Felix, were not leas unfortunate in their ex- 
perience (Jos. Ant, XX. viii. ix. xi.), and the inter- 
necine struggles of the Jewish factions ended in the 
advent of Titus and the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Famine, bitter and chronic, was the in- 
evitable outcome of these conditions, and none 
suffered so severely as the humble disciples of the 
despised Nazarene. 

e relief-fund, the earliest attempt to organize 
and perpetuate Christian fellowship, was not only 
a failure in itself, but must soon have disappeared 
in these social upheavals. An appeal to outside 
sources became necessary, and one result of the 
compromise effected at his meeting with the 
‘ pillar’ apostles in Jerusalem was the initiation by 
St. Paul of his scheme of systematic collection (see 


Gal 2). There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
halting decision of the apostles of the circumcision, 
while it left the cardinal point of difference much 


where it had been, quickened St. Paul’s anxiety 
to adopt a plan which should emphasize the spirit 
of toleration and good-will then established (Gal 
2°), Having returned to Antioch, he was com- 
pelled to renew in a more pronounced form the 
controversy which had been porary settled at 
the Jerusalem Conference. After some little time 
(merà dé reas tuépas, Ac 15%) he proceeded in com- 
pany with Silas to revisit by the shortest route— 
‘the Cilician Gate’—the older churches of Galatia. 
The purpose of this visit was not only to strengthen 
and establish (ér:ornpi{wy, Ac 15%) spiritually these 
communities, but also to set on foot the collection 
for the poor among the Christians of Jerusalem 
(cf. Gal 6). In spite of the discouraging defec- 
tion of the Galatian Christians, the Apostle feels 
himself justified in keeping this purpose before 
them, recalling its origin, and reminding them of 
its spiritual value (cf. Gal G.). It was probably 
early in A.D. 57 that he visited the atian 
churches for this purpose, and from this time until 
he presents the fruit of his toil during the feast 
of Pentecost in A.D. 58 he never loses sight of the 
importance and justice of the collection, not alone 
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as it affected those who were to receive it, but 
also as it affected the givers (see Ro 157 2 Co 9° 
Sea. 12). It is instructive, too, to note how he 
stimulates each community by mentioning the 
others in terms of generous praise (cf. 2 Co 81 gi, 
Ro 15 ). It isa good example of the Apostle’s 
method, and recalls the accusation of wiliness 
(rarobyos óp, 2 Co 12'*) brought against him by 
the Corinthian Christians. 

The character of the dispute which raged so 
long and so fiercely between St. Paul and the 
church in Corinth was to a large extent developed 
and moulded by the niggardliness (44 è dgcov i 
rod kåuè rope beat [1 Co 16; cf. 94, 2 Co 11 
12) and suspicious meanness of its members. 
Their response to the appeal of Titus, who was 
the original deputed organizer of the Corinthian 
collection, was Brome and willing (rò 6é\ew) ; and 
yet, in spite of the fact that they had so early (po- 
erijptacde awd wépuor, 2 Co 810) given their assent to 
his wishes, they seem to have repented soon of 
their promised support and to have accused St. 
Paul of having hurried them deceitfully into an 
unwelcome undertaking (¿yù od xareBdpnoa, 2 Co 
12'*), The disingenuous nature of their charges 
appears again and again in his vigorous self-de- 
fence (see his words, 4dichoaperv, épOelpayer, exdeo- 
vexriocauer, 2 Co 72). Of one fact he constantly 
reminds them—he never accepted the smallest help 
towards his own support during his two visits to 
Corinth (cf. Ac 18“, 1 Co 91. 15. 28, 2 Co 117); and 
if, as seems very probable, his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians is represented by the last four 
chapters of our Canonical Second pus (see J. 
H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles to 
the Corinthians, 1900), we find that the Apostle’s 
indignation was so keen that he expressly deter- 
mined, before he wrote the more conciliatory 
Third Epistle (2 Co 1-9), never to accept monetary 
aid at their hands (2 Co 11% 33 12%). It is satis- 
factory to note that this intense and proud in- 
dependence was met by a complete reconciliation ; 
and the success of his mission was such that he 
was moved to exclamations of thankfulness and 
praise (2 Co 95), Perhaps an even more signifi- 
cant proof of his feeling in this respect is to be 
discovered in the tone of friendliness with which 
he mentions his Corinthian friends in the docu- 
ment written immediately afterwards (Ro 16%: %), 
At the time of writing the Epistle to the Romans 
he was the guest of Gaius in Corinth, and the un- 
pleasant character of his relations with the Cor- 
inthian Church had undergone a complete change. 

What measure of success attended the A postle's 
prolonged and anxious efforts it is difficult to esti- 
mate. If we are to judge by his silence and the 
solemn warning in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(67), the scheme would appear to have been only 
a partial success or even to have fallen through. 
Again, if we are allowed to draw an inference 
from the list of delegates who accompanied him 
(Ac 20%, it would seem that the amount of the 
Corinthian collection was so small that there was 
little or no need for a representative. As early as 
the latter part of A.D. 57 the Macedonian churches 
had appointed their delegates (2 Co 8%; see HDB 
iii. 712). On the other hand, as the Apostle in- 
tended to spend the winter months in Corinth, the 
selection would naturally await his arrival; and 
more especially would this delay occur as the 
bitter quarrel had only just been amicably settled. 
From the scanty evidence available it would not 
be safe todogmatize. It may be that his reference 
to the example of the Galatian collection (see the 
emphatic tueis, 1 Co 161) points to a work already 
successful. Again, as the time of his journey to 
Jerusalem drew near, confidence in a not unworthy 
response by the Corinthian Church seems to have 
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tion that all discontent and suspicion were at an 
end is expressed by his sending before him to Cor- 
inth along with Titus two well-known and tried 
brethren (oð 6 &rawos dv rg ebe, dy edoxiud- 
gapev e ros, 2 Co 8186. 2), to complete the collec- 


tion and to have everything in readiness inst 
his arrival in company provasiy with some Mace- 
donian representatives (2 Co 9; cf. Ac 20‘). Itis 


leasant to learn that the unsavoury bickerings 
in Corinth were forgotten when, during that 
winter's sojourn there, St. Paul penned his 
stately and calm Epistle to Rome. In that docu- 
ment he refers only to the good-will and the 
pleasure with which the Corinthians adopted and 
carried out the purpose of his pacificatory labours 
(ros xaprdv roĉrov, Ro 15%). The depth of the 
Apostle’s sympathy for the sufferings of his fellow- 
coun en may be gauged by the reasons on 
which he bases his claims on their behalf. The 
spiritual debt which the Gentiles owed to the Jews 
(dpecdérac elol» abr, Ro 157; cf. Gal 66, 1 Co 9!) 
demanded an answering service (Ae:rovpyfjoat) in 
ministering to their temporal needs (see the con- 
trast involved in the words wveuparixois.. . 
capxixots, Ro 157). Another reason which he 
adduces arises out of the duty which wealth uni- 
versally owes to poverty (mark again the contrast, 
replo eu na .. . dorépnua, 2 Co 8'*), in order that, as 
aa opportunities in things spiritual is the norm 
of Christian life, there may also be equality (brws 
yévnraı loórns, 2 Co 8") in the satisfaction of worldly 
necessities. The repeated use of the word xowwvria 
in this connexion by St. Paul justifies us in assum- 
ing that he deliberately set himself the task of 
conciliating the jealousy of the Jewish Christians 
by establishing a bond of fellowship and com- 
munion between them and the Gentile converts 
(2 Co 8498; of. Ro 1217). 

All this is the more remarkable as at this period 
the sinister machinations of the Jews in both Cor- 
inth and Jerusalem were active and unremitting 
(Ac 20°; of. Ro 15"). Instead of sailing direct, 
he made the return journey through Macedonia, 
where he celebrated the Passover (Ac 20°), and 
only arrived in Jerusalem in time for the feast of 
Pentecost, when he finally discharged the task he 
had set himself to carry out (cf. Ac 2417). 


in HDB iii. 606ff. ; arnack, 
Christianity, Eng. tr.3, 1908; A. Hausrath, A Hist. of N 
Timea: The Time A . tr., 1895, vols. iii. and 
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iv.; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the veller and the Roman 
Citizen, 1895, also art. ‘Corinth’ in HDB i. 470 fl.; F. Ren- 
dall, ‘The Pauline Collection for the Saints’ in Expositor, 4th 
ser. viii. (1898) 321 fl.; J. Armitage art. Gom- 
munion’ in HDB 1. 460 fl.; Sanday-Headlam, Romans® (ICC, 
1902); C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostotic Age, Eng. tr., i.2 (1897), ii. 
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COLONY.—The careful reader of Ac 16%, the 
only place in the NT where the term ‘colony’ 
(xo\wvia, a mere transliteration of the Latin 
original) occurs, sees at once that a Roman colony 
must have been very different from what we under- 
stand by the word ‘colony.’ Colonta (from colonus, 
‘settler,’ ‘husbandman,’ from colere, ‘to culti- 
vate’) was a word applied by the Romans to a body 
( y 300) of their citizen-soldiers (in earlier 
days the two terms were convertible), transferred 
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remained Roman citizens after transference, and 
were collectively, in fact, a portion of Rome itself 
planted amidst a community not itself possessed 
of Roman citizenship. The object of the earliest 
colonies was the holding in subjection to Rome of 
the particular country in which they were planted. 
It was not 5 a fresh city that was thus 
founded. The rule was that a community was 
already resident there, and the body of Roman 
soldiers was stationed there, thus making the 
place into a 5 city. The colonia were con- 
nected by military roads, beginning at Rome, and 
troops could be marched along those roads to relieve 
the colonia in the shortest possible time, supposing 
a rising (tumultus) should occur, too pow to be 

uelled by the local garrison. (A good example is 
the case of the Lombardy Plain and the cam- 
paigns of Marius.) A Roman colony, then, means 
a ison city, and implies the presence of Roman 
soldier- citizens. 

This was the Roman colonia in D E pa 
pose. We find, however, that, after ger from 
the enemy had ceased, colonia continued to be 

lanted during the Empire in ful districts. 

his new style of colonia continued to mean a body 
of Roman citizens, but the military aspect was 
lost sight of. It was an honour for a provincial 
city to be made into a colonia, because this was a 
prooi that it was of special importance, specially 

ear to the Emperor, and worthy to be the residence 
of Roman citizens, who were the aristocracy of 
the provincial towns in which they lived.* (It was 
not till A.D. 212, the time of Caracalla, that all 
the subjects of the Roman Empire received the 
Roman citizenship.) 

A number of towns mentioned in the NT were 
coloni at the time the events narrated there took 
paoe- Corinth (since 44-43 B. c.), Puteoli (since 

94 B. O.), pay (42 B. C.), Pisidian Antioch 
(before 27 B. c.), (21 B. C.), Troas (between 
27 and 12 B. C.), Lystra (after 12 B. C.), T Ptolemais 
(before A.D. 47). All these places are mentioned 
by the writer of Acts, and yet to one only does he 
attach the epithet ‘colony,’ namely Tuppi: The 
whole manner in which he refers to place 
shows personal pride in it, and it is hard to refrain 
from believing that he had a special connexion 
15 5 ly la f pl 

e comparative rge proportion of places 
holding the dignity of colony, which were Šsited 
by St. Paul, illustrates v forcibly the plan of 
his 5 He aimed = planting the 
gospel in the leading centres, knowing that it 
would spread best from these. j 

LrraraTtuRs.—Kornemann, art. Oolonis in Pauly-Wissowa. 
(Kornemann’s statement that there is no up-to-date com en- 
sive work on colonia outside I a to be true.) 
On Philippi as colonia see W. amsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, London, 1895, p. 206 fl.; Iconium not a colonia till 
Hadrian, see W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, do. 1809, pp. 218f., and 
later works. A. SOUTER. 


COLOSSZ (Kodoscal in the opening of the Epistle, 
12; in the title, which is not original, there is about 
equal authority for KoNoccacis and KoAaccaeis ; in the 
subscription the authority for Ko\agcaeis ou 
ates).—The name was given to an ancient Phrygian 
city on the S. bank of the Lycus (Churuk Su), an 
affluent of the Mzander. It was situated at the 
lower end of a narrow glen about 10 miles long. 
Herodotus says that at Colosse ‘the river Lycus, 
falling into a chasm of the earth, disappears ; then, 
reappearing at a distance of about five stadia, it 


i a British colonia were Colchester, Gloucester, York, and 
ncoln. 
Not Ioonium till the time of Hadrian. 


of Rome itself to some outlying part | discharges itself into the Mæeander (vii. 30). 


CO LOSS A 


No 
such chasm, however, exists at Colossæ, and the 
historian has apparently misreported what he heard 
of the underground of the river at its source, 
as accurately described by Strabo (XII. viii. 16). 

Colossse was one of three sister cities which re- 
ceived the gospel about the same time (Col 4”), 
Laodicea pine about 10 miles farther down the 
Lycus valley, and facing Hierapolis, which was 
pieturesquely seated on a plateau 6 miles to the 
north. Behind Coloss and Laodicea rose the mighty 
snow-capped range of Cadmus (Baba Dagh, ‘ Father 
of mountains’), over 8000 ft. above sea-level. Com- 
manding the approaches to a pass in this range, 
and traversed by the great trade-route between 
Ephesus and the Euphrates, Colosse was at one 
time a place of much importance. Herodotus (op. 
cit.) calls it ‘a great city of Phrygia,’ and Xenophon 
describes it as ru olxoupérny evdaluova kal peydAny 
(Anab. I. ii. 6). But as Laodicea and Hierapolis 

w in importance, Colossse waned, and in the 
Rennie of the first century Strabo reckons it as 
no more than a rodwya (XII. viii. 13). Pliny, in- 
deed, names it N ee oppida celeberrima of 
Phrygia (HN v. 41), but he is merely alluding to 
ita illustrious It was visited, however, by 
streams of travellers passing east and west, who 
made it conversant with the freshest thought 
of the time. Its permanent ag orem consisted 
mostly of Phrygian natives and Greek colonists. 
Jews had also been attracted to the busy trade- 
centres of the Lycus valley, a fact which accounts 
for the Jewish complexion of some of the errors re- 
futed in the Colossian Epistle. Antiochus the Great 
(223-187 B.C. )transplanted 2000 Jewish families from 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia to Lydia and Phrygia 
(Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 4). The freedom and prosperity 
which they enjoyed probably induced many others 
to follow them, and there is a bitter saying in the 
Babylonian Talmud that the wine and baths of 
Phrygia separated the ten tribes from their brethren 
(Shab. 147°, quoted by A. Neubauer, Géogr. du 
Talmud, Paris, 1868, p. 315). Cicero Flacc. 28) 
speaks of the multitudo Judworum who inhabited 
the district in his time. 

The Church of Colosse was not directly founded 
by St. Paul. There is no indication that he ever 
ETA in any of the cities of the Lycus valley. 

his second journey he was debarred from s - 
ing in Asia (Ac 16°), the province to which Colossæ 
politically belonged, and in his third tour ‘ he went 
through the Galatic region and Phrygia [or Galatic 
and Phrygian region] in order, co ing the dis- 
ciples,’ and ‘having through the upper 
country (rà dywrepxa pépn) he came to Ephesus’ 
(Ac 182 191). It is not impossible that—as Kenan 

(Saint Paul, Paris, 1869, pp. 331 f., 356 f. 
he followed the usual route of commerce down the 
Lycus valley, going straight to his destination 
without pausing to do any work by the way. But 
it is more in harmony with St. Luke’s carefully 
chosen words, as well as with the language of Col., 
to suppose that he took the shorter hill-road by 
Seiblia and the Cayara valley, a road practicable 
for foot passengers but not for wheeled traffic (W. 
M. Ramsay, The Church in the Rom. Emp. p. 94). 
During his three years’ residence in Ephesus, ‘ 
they that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 19°; cf. 19%), and it was 
proba oiy at this time that the churches of the 

Feus were founded. The truth proclaimed in the 
virtual capital of the province—the primacy of 
Sardis was now only nominal—was soon carried to 
the remotest towns and villages. 0 ont and 
Philemon, citizens of Coloasse, were probably con- 
verted in Ephesus, and the former was speedily 
sent, as St. Paul's delegate or representative (iwép 
ud, instead of ùuò, is the true reading in Col 17), 
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to evangelize his native valley. Five or six years 
afterwards, St. Paul, a prisoner in Rome, wrote to 
the Colossian Christians, of whose faith and love 
he had heard (Col 1“ °) from Epaphras and perhaps 
from Onesimus, but who had never seen his face 
(2). He felt as great a solicitude for them as 
if they had been his own spiritual children. In- 
directly they were indebted to him for their know- 
ledge of the gospel (cf. following article). 
ne of the non-Christian beliefs and practices 
which quickly threatened to submerge the Colossian 
Church was the cult of angels, or elemental spirits, 
who were supposed to intervene between a pure, 
absolute, unapproachable God and a world of evil. 
This idea proved almost ineradicable. One of the 
canons (the 35th) of the Council of Laodicea (held 
proa ay about A.D. 363) ran thus: It is not right 
or Christians to abandon the Church of God and go 
away and invoke angels (dyyéAous dvoudteyr). . . . 
If, therefore, any one is found devoting himself to 
this secret i oer: let him be anathema.’ About 
a century later, Theodoret, commenting on Col 2'8, 
says: ‘This disease (robro rd dor) remained long 
in Phrygia and Pisidia . . . and even to the present 
time oratories (evxr}pa) of the holy Michael may ce 
neen among them and their neighbours.’ The By- 
zantine historian Nicetas Chonlates— Chong, on a 
spur of Cadmus, took the place of decaying Colossze 
—mentions rdv dpxyayyedxdr vady as standing, peyéĝe: 
péycoroy kal xd dei xd r, in or near the ancient 
city ; and the fantastic legend of the Miracle of 
Chonæ’ (Ramsay, The Church in the Rom. Emp. p. 
465 f.) reflects a pular belief in the mediation of 
Michael to save the inhabitants from an inundation. 


Lrrsrarors.—W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, London, 1895-97, vol. L, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, do. 1803, ob. xix. JAMES STRAHAN. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—1. Introduc- 
tion.—St. Paul himself had never preached in the 
Lycus valley. On his third missionary journey he 
took another route (Ac 19?), and that he did not 
visit that district during his two years’ stay at 
Ephesus is sufficiently proved by the allusions in 
his letter to the Church at Colosss (Col 1* 7.9 2), 
Colossz was at this time a small town of declining 
importance, overshadowed by ite great neighbours, 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, some 10 miles down- 
stream. In all three towns churches had been 
founded by the labours of Epaphras (17 4 33), him- 
self a native of Colossw (4:3), who had met St. 
Paul, probably at Ephesus, and had become a dis- 
ciple. The date of the foundation of these churches 
may be assigned with some confidence to about the 
years A.D. 55 and 56 (adoptin C. H. Turner’s dat- 
ing; cf. art. ‘Chronology’ in HDB), and Epaphras 
may well have been acting as the direct agent of 
St. Paul (cf. the better reading ‘on our behalf’ in 
17). This would account in some degree for the 
An pentane attitude which St. Paul takes in his 

etter. 

Though Colosss itself was but a small town, its 
Church may well have been the most important 
of those in the Lycus Msgr It was evidentl 
closely connected with the Church at Laodicea (2! 
4%, and it is even ible that the work in the 
latter place was in c of Archippus, the son of 
Philemon of Colossæ (47, Philem?) In each 
place the work seems to have centred in the house 
of one of ite most prominent members; cf. the 
house of ADe and Priscilla at Rome, Ro 16° (if, 
indeed, Ro 16 was not addressed to Ephesus), that 
of Philemon (Philem?) in Colossæ, that of Nym- 
phas, or Nympha, in Laodicea (Col 435). A well- 
attested reading suggests that the latter, a woman’s 
name, may be correct in spite of the improbability 
of this Doric form being used. If this is so, Nym- 
pha, like Priscilla, takes her place with the women 
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who played an honoured part in the life of the 
early Church. 

Colossæ lay in Phrygian territory, and ite popu- 
lation was doubtless argely Phrygian, with a ven- 
eer of Greek civilization. Philemon’s wife, Apphia 
(Philem ?), bore a Phrygian name. The Jewish 
trader had doubtless reached Colossæ, but there 
is no sign of any permanent settlement of Jews 
there such as was made by the Seleucid kings 
at Laodicea or Tarsus. That the Church there 
was entirely or at least predominantly Gentile is 
shown clearly enough by the Epistle (1%. 7 23; cf. 
St. Paul's anxiety in 4" to show how few among 
his helpers are of Jewish race—‘ who alone of the 
circumcision are my fellow- workers . .). And the 
Jews of Laodicea, together with si who may have 
dwelt at Colosse, were doubtless, like most of the 
Jews of the Diaspora, largely affected both by 
local tendencies of thought and by the wider in- 
fluences which centred in Alexandria. 

The Church of Colossw had been in existence 
only a few years when Epaphras rejoined St. 
Paul, then in prison for the faith (1% 41. 16). He 
brought with him good news of the infant Church 
(13 2). But yet there were grave reasons for 
anxiety. Both at Colosse and at Laodicea (46) a 
new and dangerous form of teaching was abroad. 
Who the teachers were we do not know. The 
heresy may even have been due to some one influen- 
tial leader (cf. Zahn’s comment on 2%, where the 
participles are in the singular (Introd. to NT, i. 
479}). But whether the teachers were one or more, 
it is at least clear that it was not with a recurrence 
of the Galatian trouble that St. Paul had now to 
deal. The stress of this new philosophy lay not 
so much upon the Law as upon theosophical tenets 
and ascetic pec which were supposed to con- 
stitute a higher Christianity (2* * 8). 

For the present this reece had not made much 
headway in the Church at Colossæ. But St. Paul 
saw the need of striking while there was yet time. 
And he had other reasons for sending one of his 
agents to Asia at this time. There was Onesimus, 
the converted slave of Philemon, ready at St. 
Paul’s bidding to return to his master. There was 
also the desirability of sending a pastoral letter 
to the Churches of Asia. Tychicus was at hand, 
ready to convey both the circular letter, now 
known as the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the 
short note to Philemon about Onesimus. By his 
hand, therefore, St. Paul writes to the brethren at 
Colossz. 

There has been much discussion whether a fourth 
letter, to Laodicea, accompanied the other three, 
based on the command to the Colossians that they 
should read the Epistle ‘from Laodicea.’ The old 
hypothesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Calvin 
that this was a letter written from the Laodicean 
Church to St. Paul is rendered impossible by the 
context. It remains therefore to decide whether 
this is some lost letter by the Apostle or whether 
it can be identified with any of his existing letters. 
The suggestions of John of Damascus, who iden- 
tifies it with 1 Tim., and of Schneckenburger, who 
identifies it with Heb., can safely be over. 
In 1844 Wieseler suggested that Philemon really 
lived at Laodicea, and that the lost letter is our 
Epistle to Philemon. This would certainly make 
it easier to account for the apparent connexion of 
Archippus with Laodicea, but otherwise the theory 
has little point and has not met with any accept- 
ance. A more probable wid poping is to be found 
in the identification of this letter with Ephesians. 
If this was a circular letter, intended for all the 
Asiatic churches, it would naturally come to 
Colosss as a letter brought by aye icus from 
Laodicea (see art. EPHESIANS). If this identifica- 
tion is rejected the letter to the Laodiceans is lost 
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beyond recall. It is interesting that more than one 
attempt was made to supply this gap in the Paul- 
ine Canon during the early days ot the Church. 
In several MSS the words ‘ written from Laodicea’ 
were added at the end of 1 Timothy. More 
curions still, an Epistle was made up out of a col- 
lection of Paulize phrases, ibly as early as the 
2nd cent. (so Zahn) but probably later, and was 

iven the title ad Laodicenses. Jerome (Vir. 
Fllustr. v.) mentions this work, ‘legunt quidam et 
ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur,’ and, de- 
spite his condemnation, it was widely read through- 
out the Middle Ages. Traces of this Epistle have 
been found only in the West, and it has commonly 
been regarded as a Western forgery. Lightfoot, 
however, argues that it shows traces of being from 
a Greek original, despite the fact that all known 
MSS are in Latin. The early date of the docu- 
ment also points in the same direction. (This Ep. 
ad Laod. is discussed at length by Lightfoot in an 
appendix to his Colossians, p. 274 ff. ; cf. also West- 
cott, Canon of NI, 1881, Appendix E; A. Souter, 
Text and Canon of NT, 1913, p. 193.) 


s. Contents.—St. Paul, associating Timothy with himself in 


his openin eting (11. ), passes on in his customary manner 
to a thankag! ving for the good news wide he has heard from 
udes 


Peer Ha a TaT e e et 
e w n ers by : 
ras, syd ceminds them that it is this l and no other that 
has borne fruit in all the world (124), is followed a 
prayer which widens out, as in ., into a statement of 

ne with to the Person of Christ (19-23), This 


is St. Paul's purpose to combat. In opposi 
sophy ’ which was being preached, he prays that the 


recognized 
before ‘the ac rbd and the power he thanks God that 
elivered from ‘the power of darkness’ and 


In opposition to the position accorded to angelic beings, he 

eemer 
055 ; (b) as the visible Representative of the invisible God (115); 
c) as prior to and supreme over all creation, including these 


that existe in heavenly places, 
so that not only are the angels unable to make » but 
they themselves need the mediation of the Son (190-35), 
Paul then passes on to em own tion as a minister 
of this, the one true gospel, a gospel which does not merel 
save a few elect, but which is valid for every man who will 
receive it (124-29), 

Ch. 2 is devoted to warnings against the false teaching which 
had been reported by Epaphras. It opens with a renewal of 
the prayer of 19. St. Paul again reiterates that in Christ alone, 
and not in any human plausibility, can the hidden treasures of 
knowledge and wisdom be fo (21 He warns his readers 
against esoteric cults which have dealings with the angel 
world, instead of with Christ, the supreme Head of all (2610), 
He reminds them that as Christians they need no special and 
mysterious ceremonies, but only faith in Christ, who has can- 
celled all ceremonial obligations through the power of the 
Cross, thereby depriving hostile spiritual powers of their 
weapon against mankind (211-15), The Ool are therefore 
not to be misled into thinking that there is some higher way of 
leading the Christian life, consis in special ordinances or a 
higher ascelicism, even if comme by a show of esoteric 


know (21 
In ch. 8, St. Paul paeses, by way of contrast, to the practical 
implications of life in Christ. For Christians there is indeed a 
true asceticism, but it consists in a putting to death of the 
‘old man,’ and a putting on of the ‘new man, not merely in a 
mortifying of the flesh, for that, for the Christian, is y 
accomplished in the renewal of the spirit ‘after the image of 
him that created him’ (31-1). The rule for the Christian must 
therefore be not the rule of ascetic ordinances but the warm 
and living rule of love, of Christ dwelling in the heart (312-17), 
A short passage follows in which brief words of counsel are 
addressed to wives, husbands, children, fathers, servants, 
masters (318-41), and one or two general exhortations lead up to 
the salutations with which the letter closes (49-18), 


3. Date and place of composition.—It has been 
customary to regard the four ‘ Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity’ as all written from Rome during the two 
years (A.D. 59-61) alluded to in Ac 28, There is 
no good reason for giving up this view in the case 
of Colossians. Phil. at least must be from Rome. 
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If, with Bleek and Lightfoot (Phiippians*, 1878, 
p. 30), we place Col. later than Phil., on the ground 
of the closer affinity of the latter with Rom. both 
in le and doctrine, the Roman origin of Col. 
would be unquestionable. Itis not 55 how- 
ever, in a writer like St. Paul, to te so orderly 
an advance in these respects. His doctrine at least 
must have been thought out long before he wrote 
Romans. And, on the other hand, the allusions in 
Ph 17. 13- 13. 20-35 933 point to a date near the very close 
of the Roman imprisonment. We must thus date 
Col. earlier (Ph IE seems to reflect Col 4**). But 
this leaves open the ibility that it was written 
not from Rome but during the two Jon spent at 
Cæsarea. This view has been held by quite a 
number of scholars, e.g. Meyer, Sabatier, Weiss, 
and Haupt. So also recently E. L. Hicks, Inter- 
preter, 1910. But the arguments on the other side, 
as set out e.g. by Peake (‘Col.’ in EGT, p. 491), 
seem conclusive. Haupt’s argument that a con- 
siderable interval of time must lie between the 
statements of doctrine found in Phil. and Col. has 
no weight. Weiss pone out that St. Paul gives 
a different account of his plans in Phil., where he is 
hoping to visit Macedonia, from that in Philem., 
where Colossæ is his goal. But the two statements 
are not incompatible in letters both written from 
Rome. The one plan might easily involve the 
other. And, further, there are serious objections 
to the Cæsarea hypothesis. It is impossible to 
think that St. Paul at Ceesarea was already plan- 
ning a visit to Colosse. It was upon Rome that 
his eyes were fixed, and at least towards the end of 
his days at Cæsarea he knew that he would be sent 
thither. But most decisive of all is the little com- 

ion note to Philemon. It must have been at 

me, the natural refuge of the runaway slave, 
that St. Paul came across Onesimus, and from 
Rome that he sent him back to his master with 
Tychicus. Finally, it would be most remarkable, 
in a letter written from Cæsarea, that there should 
be no salutation from Philip. 

In view of the fact that Col. and Philem. were 
probably sent together, it has caused comment that 
there is some variation in the salutations. Not only 
is the order of the names different—a point of little 
significance—but in Col. Aristarchus, in Philem. 
Epaphras, is given the place of honour as ‘my 
fellow-prisoner.’ The reason for this is obscure. 
Fritzsche’s suggestion that St. Paul’s friends took 
turns in sharing his captivity is only a suggestion. 
As Peake points out, the divergence is a proof of 
the authenticity of both Epistles, since no imitator 
would have made so unnecessary and self-condem- 
natory an alteration. 

4. External evidence for authenticity.—This is 

uite as strong as could reasonably be ex 
At the end of the 2nd cent. Col. was known to 
Irenæus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria. 
It is mentioned by name in the Muratorian Canon. 
Its acceptance by Marcion carries the knowl 
of it at Rome to before 150. This renders the 
description by Justin of Christ as ‘ first-born of all 
creation’ (Dial. 84, 85, 100) an almost certain echo 
of 1%, Capoa iy as the parallel phrase in Philo is 
not xpwréroxes but mpwriyovos. lier references 
are all rather uncertain, especially in Barnabas and 
Clement of Rome. It is, however, probable that 
Ignatius quotes Col 2 in Smyrn. i. 2, and 1S in 

rall. v. 2. Lightfoot also points out I ins’ 
use of. c’»3ovdos as a term for deacons; cf. 1’ 4°. 
This evidence is insufficient in iteelf to prove 
authenticity, and throws us back upon a discussion 
of the many problems which the Epistle itself 


esents. 
rg. The Colossian heresy.— The teaching attacked 
by St. Paul is described in 2 16-3, verses which in 
dition to their brevity present many problems 
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both of translation and of text. Theories as to its 
character have been varied and numerous. The 
principal facts that can be gleaned are as follows: 

(1) The teaching was Christian; cf. 29, which, 
however, suggests that it did not give Christ His 
due position. 

(2) It was, at least in part, Judaistic. This 
would not necessarily be proved by the reference 
to ‘the bond written in ordinances’ in 2", though 
it is on the whole probable that the Mosaic Law 
is intended. But the specific allusions in 2", ‘in 
meat or in drink or in respect of a feast day, or a 
new moon, or a sabbath day,’ are obviously Jewish. 
It is true that the Law says nothing about drink,’ 
but the later Rabbinism certainly included such 
regulations, as is shown by He 9 And this very 
Ra bbinism is clearly alluded to in 2°, the tradition 
of men.’ The references to circumcision (2" 3!) 
show that the false teachers assigned some value 
to it. Yet this Judaism cannot have been very 
like that attacked in Gal., as the whole tone of the 
letter shows. It was less definite, and mingled 
with other elements of a peculiar type. 

(3) It claimed to be a philosophy (25), which St. 
Paul calls a ‘vain deceit.” It seems to have been 
regarded as the revelation of a secret ‘wisdom and 
knowledge’ (2> 3). Here, just as much as in 1 Co 
1, we are certainly moving in Greek, or at least 
Hellenistic, regions of thought. Philo could speak 
of a ‘Jewish philosophy.’ And the Judaism of 
Colossæ, like that of Alexandria, was at least given 
a Hellenic colour. As Hort has shown (Juda- 
sstic Christianity, p. 119 fl.), the term philosophy 
might easily have been used of esoteric lore about 
angels, or even, though this usage is a later one, 
of an ascetic ethi cult, features which both 
appear at Colossæ. 

(4) Some sort of worship of angels seems to have 
been practised, and possibly, if the reading is 
correct, emphasis was laid upon visions communi- 
cated by them (2%). St. Paul charges the teachers 
with reliance upon the spirits that control the ele- 
ments of the universe rather than upon Christ (2°). 
That this is the true meaning of crotxeia in this 
passage, as well as in Gal , is shown by the 
ex is, which implies in each case personal agente. 
And the emphasis laid by St. Paul upon the 
superiority of Christ to ‘thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers (11%; cf. 1% 215) confirms 
this view. That there was angelolatry of some 
sort is certain, though the language in which it is 
described cannot be pressed too closely, since St. 
Paul may be using the language of his own angel- 
ology to describe the view of his opponents. Inthe 
4th cent. the Council of Laodicea found it necessary 
to condemn angel-worship. In the 5th cent. Theodo- 
ret says that the arch Michael was worshipped 
in the district, and this worship N for 
several centuries (see Zahn, op. cit. p. 476 f.; ef. 
Lightfoot, Col. p. 68). 

(5) Whatever 2% precisely means, it shows that 
stress was laid upon asceticism, for which special 
rules were given (214 U ). This was the natural 
outcome of a philosophy in which the spirits that 
ruled material things were the objects of fear and 
reverence. The angels who were the objects of the 
Colossian cult were powers who if not propitiated 
might be hostile to man, who must therefore 
himself by rage tog ne his material body. is is 
the point of St. Paul’s counter-statement of the 
true Christian asceticism (3°*-), 

It has been made clear by the work of recent 
scholars that there is nothing in all this which 
need point to a date later than A.D. 60. The 
brass ka school, from Baur to Hilgenfeld, thought 
that Col. reflected the great Gnostic systems of the 
2nd century. The powers, etc., were the Valen- 
tinian æons, forming the Pleroma, to which they 
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saw an allusion in 1 Asceticism, again, was a 
typical Gnostic feature, as was the emphasis on a 
secret wisdom or Gnosis (cf. 28) confined to an inner 
circle of initiates or réAeo (cf. 1%, where St. Paul 
declares that every man is to be made 70e by the 
gospel). The Judaistic references were explained 
on this theory to be due to some sort of Gnostic 
Ebionism, on the lines of the pseudo-Clementines. 
That there were Gnostic tendencies at Colossse need 
not be denied. The emphasis on knowledge is 
enough to prove that. But there is no hall-mark 
of any icular 2nd-cent. system. The word 
1 ν,ẽ]uun 1? loses most of its point if it is used in 
the later technical sense (on the word see Lightfoot, 
Col. p. 323; J. A. Robinson, Eph., 1903, p. 255; 
Peake on Col 1). It is far more probable that 
the later Gnostics derived their usage from that 
of St. Paul. 

More recently the theory has been held in a 
modified form, 3 a Eann Pauline 
Epistle, directed against a Jewish-Christian theo- 
sophy, but regarding it as having been expanded 
by a 2nd-cent. writer (so Pfleiderer, Primitive Chris- 
tianity, Eng. tr., 1906-11, who saw allusions to 
Gnostic Ebionism though he did not attempt to 
reconstruct the original Epistle; Holtzmann and 
Soltau, who depend, however, rather on literary 
criticism ; see below). The arguments for this also 
fail if the known tendencies of the lst cent. are 
sufficient to cover the facts. And there is no hint 
in the Epistle of any such division in the object 
of St. Paul’s attack. 

More plausible is the attempt to find in Col. an 
attack on the lst cent. Gnosticism of Cerinthus (so, 
e.g., R. Soott). Here we find both the emphasis on 
Judaism, though the Jewish angels have taken the 
position later occupied by the Gnostic seons, and 
the reduced Christology in which the Christ is 
supposed to have descended upon the man Jesus at 
His baptism. This has clear affinities with the 
Colossian heresy ; but, as Lightfoot has shown (Cod. 
p. 108 ff.), it is difficult to think that the teaching 
at Colosse had as yet taken so definite a form. 
St. Paul would surely have made a more definite 
and incisive reply. And, further, the lic 

wers could still be regarded as objects of worshi p: 

hey are not yet either ignorant of or hostile 
the Supreme And the emphasis on the 
ear A of Jesus with the Christ (2°), while it 
would have point against Cerinthus, is hardly an 
attack upon him. It is thus more nat to see 
in this heresy that tendency of thought which led 
up to Cerinthus than the direct outcome of his 
teaching. 

It has been suggested, especially by Lightfoot 
and Klöpper, that there was some connexion with 
the Jewish ascetic sect known as Essenes. But 
(a) before A.D. 70 there is no trace of Essenism 
except on the shores of the Dead Sea. The some- 
what similar Therapeute, in Egypt, are only 
known from Philo, de Vit. contempl., a much- 
disputed treatise. Lightfoot tries to find parallels 
in Acts for the use of magic (cf. Ac 19 with Jos. 


BJ II. 8. 6 ad ) and in the fourth book of the 
Sibylline Oracles, probably written in Asia c. A.D. 
80. Neither el amounts to much. (ö) The 


Essenes jealously guarded the names of the angels 
(Jos. BJ II. viii. 7). This is a poor parallel for the 
Colossian cult, which more probably arose through 
a syncretistic admixture with Phrygian ideas. (c) 
The evidence that the Essenes forbade flesh and 
wine is disputable (see Zahn, op. cit. p. 376), though 
they certainly had extremely rigid ceremonial 
rules as to food. Of the specific Essene prohibition 
of marriage there is no trace at Colossæ. (d) There 
is no sign in Col. of the alleged Essene sun-worship, 
of their communal life, their ablutions, their very 
severe probation and initiation. (e) The allusions 
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to ‘sabbaths’ and circumcision in Col. are merely 
Judaistic. There is no hint of the very strict sab- 
batarian rules of the Essenes. It is true that 
Lightfoot and Klöpper, especially the latter, argue 
merely for Essenistic tendencies at Colosse. But 
even this can hardly be said to be proved. The 
real value of the sug tion is that it shows that 
within Judaism itself it was possible for strange 
esoteric cults to appear. (For the Essenes see esp. 
Jos. BJ II. viii. ; 7 Col. pp. 82 ff., 115 fl. ; 
Zahn, op. cit. p. 3761.) 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that the 
Colossian heresy found its stimulus in contemporary 
Judaism, doubtless with syncretistic Phrygian 
features. Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 116 ff.) has 
shown that there is nothing in the language which 
need imply any other source. The one surprising 
point is the worship of angels. But even if this is 
not derived from some local Phrygian cult, it was 

uite a natural application of contemporary Juda- 
ism. In the later Jewish view all God’s activit 
in Nature was mediated by angels, and, thoug 
angel-worship among the Jews is not known at this 
date, it certainly sprang up within a short time, 
being alluded to in the Evangelium Petri, by Celsus, 
and several times in the Talmud. No objection to 
the authenticity of the Epistle need therefore be 
maintained upon this ground. 

6. The theology of the Epistle.—It has been ob- 
jected to Col. that it is un-Pauline in its Christo- 
ogy. It is true that there is a speculative advance 
with regard to the Person of Christ. St. Paul is 
now opposing a speculative ‘ Fünen and, as 
has been shown in dealing with the contents of the 
letter, he is forced to draw out the speculative 
implications of his own ition. And in the 
advance made there is nothing to cause surprise. 
That Christ is prior to, and the principle of, all 
creation (1°57) is the thought implicit in 1 Co 86 
and in the whole doctrine of the Man from Heaven 
(15% regarded as pre-existent. That Christ is re- 
garded also as the goal of creation (Col 1’) is only 
in form an advance upon 1 Co 15%, for it is only 
when the consummation in Christ is reached that 
He is to surrender all things to the Father; and 
even so, in virtue of His unity with the Father, 


they remain His own (cf. Ph 2˙ 100). In Col. 
St. Paul is especially emphasizing the indwelling 
in Christ of the whole Godh (1 2°), And, 


indeed, in 1” the most natural rendering implies 
exactly the doctrine of 1 Co 15%, Ro 11%, In any 
case, even if there is a real advance here, it is one 
that St. Paul might easily have made, and which 
was the natural answer to teachers who were 
assigning cosmic significance to angelic beings. 

This raises the question of St. Paul’s angel- 
ology. Here again objection has been taken to 
Colossians. There is certainly little direct refer- 
ence to angels in the other Pauline Epistles. But 
yet such references do occur, and, so far as they go, 
they tend to confirm the view that St. Paul might 
naturally have taken up the position adopted here. 
Further, the Rabbinism of the period was full of 
speculations about the angels, and there is no 
reason why St. Paul should have abandoned such 
speculations upon his conversion. They must have 
been taken up into his Christianity, even though, 
in preaching to Gentiles, it was seldom nece 
todwell upon them. The principal features found 
in Col. are these : 

(1) The universe is animated by elemental spirits 
(2°). This conception appears also in Gal 4* 9, 
and is in line with that of Ps 104$, a passage which 
has been taken over in He 1’, though with a 
change of thought characteristic of later Judaism. 
Both the Book of Jubilees and Enoch speak of the 
spirits of such things as fire, mist, hail, the sea 
(cf. Rev 14?! 16°). 
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(2) There are different ranks of angels (1 21° ¥; 
cf. Ro 8, 1 Co 15%, where eee the same 
language is used). This conception L par pare starts 
from Dt 4, where the nations are allotted te the 
host of heaven.’ In Daniel each nation, includin 
Israel, has its angelic ‘prince.’ It was a nat 
development that led to the conception of orders 
of angelic powers in heaven itself (cf. En. lxi. 10). 
In the later Rabbinism ten orders were enumerated 
(cf. also the angels of the churches in Rev.). 

(3) In 2'4 33 there is perhaps an allusion to the 
ministry of angels in the giving of the Law. This 
characteristic idea of the Rabbis was derived from 
Dt 33? (LXX). It is alluded to in Ac 75, He 2?, 
Jos. Ant. XV. v. 3. 

(4) The angels, even the angel or angels of the 
Law, may be morally imperfect, and need recon- 
ciliation through the Cross (1% 215). This is typi- 
cally Pauline (cf. Ro 8%, 1 Co 26-8 6? 11 15%, Gal 1°). 
It does not seem to be a very early Jewish concep- 
tion, unless it ap in Gn 61“. Such ministers 
of evil as the destroying angel of Ex 12 are non- 
moral. But in the later writings angels are 
frequent] charged with weakness of different 
kinds ; af. Ps 82!-2, Job 428 165. It was 8 at a 
late date that the distinction between absolutely 
good and absolutely bad angels arose. It was not 
the characteristic view of St. Paul's day, and there 
is no reason why we should expect to find it in his 
writings. There thus seems to be nothing particu- 
larly un-Pauline in the angelology of Colossians. 
(On this 1 see esp. O. Everling, Die paulin- 
wehe Angelologie und Ddamonologie, 1888; A. 8. 
Peake, Introd. to ‘Col.’in EGT; M. Dibelius, Die 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909.) 

7. Relation to Ephesians.—It is at once obvious 
that there is a close literary connexion between 
Colossians and Ephesians. e structure of the 
two Epistles is largely the same, though naturally 
the special 5 Col. find no parallel in Eph., 
and a second thanksgiving and prayer in Eph 2-3! 
314-19 has no parallel in Colossians. The exhorta- 
tions at the end show close a ent in detail. 
And, most significant of all, there is a remarkable 
series of verbal parallels, running through verse 
after verse of the two Epistles. Only two alterna- 
tives are possible. Either both letters are by one 
writer, or one has been deliberately modelled on 
the other. 

It has commonly been asserted that Eph. is based 
on Col., and in that case no presumption against 
Col. arises. Holtzmann, however, showed that 
the literary criticism did not work out so simply. 
Sometimes one Epistle, sometimes the other, seems 
to be prior. e he regarded Eph. as 
based upon a shorter Col., which was subsequently 
expanded from Eph. in view of Gnosticism. But 
the tests by which he proposer to recover the 
original Col. do not work out well. The division 
of the heresy into two parts is not at all easy. 
And the literary criteria are altogether too minute. 
A similar and even more elaborate theory has been 
worked out by Soltau. Von Soden, however, in 
examining Holtzmann’s view, only admitted 1)>* 
210. 14. 18 as later insertions, and has subsequently 
reduced even this amount, rejecting only the 
Christological ein ch. 1. The majority of 
scholars now accept the whole Epistle as Pauline. 

As to the relations with Eph., it seems to the 

resent writer that sufficient stress has not been 
aid upon the curious interweaving of the phrase- 
ology of the two Epistles. Even Holtzmann’s 
hypothesis does not do justice to the way in which 
rase after phrase is used in connexion with 
different trains of thought. The author of Eph. 
did not copy Col. at all as the two later Synoptists 
copied St. Mark. He simply used its language, and 
to a most extraordinary extent. He is writing for 
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a different purpose, and applies to that pur 
phraseology used with quite different im cations 
in Colossians. Thus Eph 211-17 is full of the language 
of Col 211, and yet the points of the passages are 
quite different. Is it possible that such a pheno- 
menon could have arisen at all except in the work 
of a single writer writing a second letter while the 
language of the first was still fresh in his mind ? 

8. Style and language.—It has been objected 
that these are un-Pauline, but this holds only if 
the four great Epistles are taken as the final norm 
as to what St. Paul might have written. Of the 
46 words not used elsewhere by St. Paul the 
majority are connected either with the heresy or 
with its refutation. Further, 11 Pauline words 
occur which are used by no other NT writer. It 
should be noted that St. Paul was now at Rome, 
in the midst of new associations, which would 
naturally affect his vocabulary. The suggestion 
has been made that Timothy, who is associated 
with St. Paul in the salutation, may have had a 
large share in the actual composition of the letter. 

his suggestion might also help to account for 
the change in style from the earlier Epistles. The 
movement of thought is less abrupt, and the 
sentences are often longer and more involved. 
Particles, even those of which St. Paul is most 
fond, such as dpa, 6:6, Stört, are replaced to a great 
extent by participial constructions. This, however, 
may wall f be due to the lack of urgency. The 
danger was not so great as it had been in Galatia 
or in Corinth. 

In the second chapter the difficulty of translating 
is very great, and it is possible that in some cases 
the text has suffered from corruption lying further 
back than all our existing MSS; 29 and 2 are the 
most notable examples (in 21 C. Taylor's dépa xeren- 
Barevwr has been favoured by Westcott and Hort 
and Zahn, and is commonly accepted). The trans- 
lation of 2 presents almost as many difficulties. 

Lirgraturs.—Eprrions.—Col. has been edited by H. J. Holtz- 
mann (1872), A. Klöpper (1882), H. von Soden (1891), and 
Haupt (in Meyer's Com.5, 1899). J. B. Lightfoot’s Colossians 
(Ist ed., 1875) is the standard Eng. work. Of recent Eng. Com- 
mentaries the most valuable are those by A. S. Peake (EGT, 
1903), T. K. Abbott (JCC, 1897), and G. G. Findlay (Pulpit 
Commentary, 1886). GENERAL.—F. J. A. Hort, Judaistie 
Christianity, 1894; W. Sanday, art. in Smith's Dict. of the 
Bible?, 1898; T. Zahn, Einleitung in das NT, 1897 (Eng. tr., 
Introd. to NT, 1909); H. von Soden, artt. in J PTh, 1885-87 ; 
J. Moffatt, LTI, 1912. L. W. GRENSTED. 


COLOURS.—Among the writers of the NT the 
sense of colour is strongest in the author of the 
Revelation, who ly reproduces the colour- 
symbolism of earlier authors, priestly, prophetic, 
and apocalyptic, and y is original. Colour 
distinctions were perhaps not 30 fine in ancient as 
in modern times; at any rate the colour vocabu- 
lary was more limited. The associations of colour 
vary greatly in different ages and peoples. 

1. White (Aeuxds, connected with luz; ħaurpós, 
‘bright’ in RV, fr. Adurw ‘to shine’), the colour 
of light, is the symbol of purity, innocence, holi- 
ness; it is the primary liturgical colour. The 
head and hair of the Son of Man are white as wool 
or snow (Rev 1"). Angels are arrayed in white 
(155; cf. Ac 1°). The elders (Rev 4*), the martyrs 
(6""), the great multitude (7°) are clothed in white 
raiment: but their robes were not always white; 
they have washed them and made them white 
(€Aevxavay) in the blood of the Lamb (7%. Such 
raiment one of the Seven Churches is counselled to 
buy (316). A hypocrite has not the white robe; 
he is only like a whitewashed wall (rotye xexoria- 
péve, Ac 235; cf. Mt 237). White is the colour of 
victory ; the first rider on a white horse (Rev 6?) 
represents a conquering secular power, probably 
Parthia; the second is the Faithful and True 
(19"), whose triumphant followers are clad in white 
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uniform (19$). The Son of Man is seen enthroned 
on a white cloud (14'4); and the t throne of 
God—unlike the sapphire throne in Ezk 1%—is 
white. 

2. Red, the first of the three primary colours of 
science, is in Greek ruppds, from wip, ‘fire.’ ‘Light 
and fire, when regarded ethically in Holy Scripture, 
are contrasts: light, the image of beneficent love ; 
and fire, of destroying anger (Delitzsch, Iris, Eng. 
tr., 1889, p. 73). ie swordsman upon the red 
horse (Rev 6°) representa war and bloodshed ; the 
great red dragon (12%) the same, probably with the 
added idea of fire. 

3. Black (uéAas) indicates the absence of light: 
a white object is one which reflects nearly all the 
light of all colours; a black object absorbs nearly 

Ethically considered, the withdrawal of light 
is weird and a Pe ne. The revelation at Sinai 
was made in ‘blackness (Y, gloom).and mist 
and tempest’ (He 12'%). Black is the colour of 
famine ; the third of the four riders in the Apoca- 
lypse, who brings dearth, goes forth on a black 
horse (Rev 6°). A great earthquake makes the 
sun black as sackcloth of hair (6%; of. J] 231; Ass. 
Mos. x. 4f.; vite. Georg. i. 463 f.). For men 
whose lives belie their profession there is reserved 
the blackness of darkness (ò 6 roð oxérous, 2 P 
27 Judels; cf. Homer, E. xxi. 56). 

4. Purple (ropdipa, purpura) now denotes a 
shade varying between crimson and violet, but to 
the ancients it was a red-purple dye, which might 
even be mi en for scarlet (ef. Jn 19? with Mt 
27%). It was obtained from a shellfish (purpura, 
murex) found near Tyre and on the shores of Tar- 
entum and Laconia. The throat of each mollusc 
pace one drop of the precious fluid. The manu- 

acture and sale of the dye was the monopoly of 
the Phonicians. Pliny says of that, while 
she once thirsted 80 erly for the oonquest of 
the whole earth... her fame is now con- 
fined to the production of the murex and the 
purple (HN v. 17). Cloth of purple was the 
emblem of royalty and nobility—purpura regum 
(Virg. Georg. 1i. 495). The soldiers arrayed Christ 
with it in derision (Mt 1577. 0. It was among the 
costly merchandise of Imperial Rome (Rev 18»). 
The Maccabees noted that the sober-minded 
Romans of the Republic did not wear it (1 Mac 
81%, but Pliny remarks on ‘the frantic passion for 
purple’ in his time (HN ix. 60). The prophet of 
the Revelation knows that the great city is sete: ie 
in it (Rev 1816). The 1 Spils harlot clothes 
herself with it (170. e finest kind of purple 
was ‘the Tyrian dibapha (double-dyed), which 
could not be bought for even 1000 denarii per 
pound’ (Pliny, ix. 63). Lydia (Ac 16“. 25 4) was a 
seller of purple (ropg@updrws), but it is now generally 
believed that the Thyatiran dye, which she was 
engaged in selling, was the modern turkey red, 
which is extracted from the madder root (rubia). 

8. Scarlet (xoxxcvos) was obtained from th 
female of the insect (Arab. kirmiz, whence 
the synonymous ‘crimson’), which, when impreg- 
nated, attaches itself to the holm-oak, and was 
long supposed to be a red berry or seed—a mistake 
found in Pliny (HN xvi. 8). The insect (Coccus 
ilicis) is of the same family as the cochineal of 
Mexico, which yields a finer dye that has super- 
seded the ancient scarlet. Wool dyed scarlet was 
used in the Jewish ritual of sacrifice (He 9”). 
Scarlet fabrics were among the merchandise of 
Rome (Rev 18!7)—‘ rubro cocco tincta vestis’ (Hor. 
Sat. II. vi. 102 f.). The glaring colour was the 
symbol of luxury and splendour. The great city 
was attired in it (Rev 1816). The woman arrayed 
in purple and scarlet, and sitting on a scarlet- 
coloured beast, is an image of flaunting licentious- 
ness (173-5), 
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6. Pale is one of the translations of xAwpés, an 
indefinite hue, applied as an epithet to objects 


so different as fresh green grass (Mk 6”) and 
yellow sand (Soph. Aj. 1064). Both meanin 
were common from Homer downwards. The pale 
horse in Rev 6° has the livid hue of death. 

7. Hyacinthine (‘axly@vos) is one of the three 
colours of the breastplates of the fiendish horse- 
men in Rev 97. sdxw6os is the LXX tr. of nbz, a 
dye obtained from another shellfish on the Tyrian 
coast. It was blue- bid as distinguished from 
red-purple; the Oxf. Heb. Lex. gives ‘violet.’ 
The cuirasses were also red like fire (xuplyovs) and 
yellow as brimstone (Oe dels). 

The brilliant hues of the foundations, walls, 
gates, and streets of the New Jerusalem, and those 
of the robes of the inhabitants, suggest that ‘ the 
beauty of colour . . will contribute its part to 
the blessedness of vision in the future world’ 
(Delitzsch, Jris, 61). JAMES STRAHAN. 


COMFORT.—The word wapdxA\nors is generally 
translated in RV ‘comfort’; ‘exhortation’ is used 
in Ac 13%, Ro 128, 2 Co 8, 1 Th X, 1 Ti 4%, He 125 
13"; ‘encouragement,’ He 6%; ‘consolation’ or 
‘exhortation,’ Ac 4% 15°. These translations 
indicate that the NT use of wapdxAnors is more 
nearly equivalent to the root meaning of ‘comfort’ 
(L. Lat. confortare, ‘to strengthen’) than to the 
narrowed present sense of ‘consolation.’ (The use 
of wapdxAnocs as ‘request’ occurs in 2 Co 87; 
rapanbbia is rendered ‘consolation’ in 1 Co 14°; 
rapaub˖§,, translated ‘consolation,’ rather indi- 
cates persuasive address in Ph 2'; the verb is used 
in 1 21; wapryopla. =‘ comfort’ in Col 411.) 

It is one of the great functions of religion to 
transform the human pain, sorrow, and discourage- 
ment of life. The man of faith cannot escape the 
inevitable sorrows of the common human lot, but 
he can monii their values by his religious faith 
and hope. en faith does not remove mountains, 
it can give strength to climb them. The ‘thorn in 
the flesh’ may remain, but the Divine grace proves 
‘sufficient’ (2 Co 12 ?). God is recognized as the 
real source of all comfort (2 Co 13; ef. 155, 2 Co 
76, 2 Th 2"), He oporni through the ‘comfort 
of the Scriptures’ ( 15‘, He 1%; cf. the name 
‘consolation’ [nehem‘td] given by the Jews to 
the Prophetic literature), through the faithfulness, 
love, and prosperity of the churches (2 Co 7% 7 ete.), 
and the sustaining comradeship of friends (Col 4%, 
Philem”). Ac 9 su pee the phrase ‘the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost,’ although the translation is un- 
certain (see R. J. Knowling, EGT, Acts, 1900, p. 
244); but the idea is present in Jn 14-17, the section 
which commences with the note of comfort given 
in view not only of the coming bereavement, but 
of the difficulties of Christian life and work. 


The term ‘comforter’ in these chapters appears to be an 
inaccurate and inadequate translation of wapdxAnros. wapaxaAde 
has a double sense: (2) ‘call in as a helper,’ (2) ‘comfort.’ 
The paasive form req the former meaning—the Paraclete is 
the one called in to help, advise, defend. ‘Comforter’ would 
be rapaxAjrep asin Job 162 (see HDB, art. ‘Paraclete’). But 
the fact of having a Paraclete is itself a comfort and encourage- 
ment. The recognition and experience of the Divine in human 
souls inspires and sustains. e description of the Paraclete 
in these chapters of St. John's Gospel, as mainl 
an intellectual function, makes the narrow identification wi 
the ecstatic Pentecostal spirit of Acts improbable. The term 
rather indicates the growing inward Logos, develo by the 
demands put upon the disciples after the death of Jesus (‘If I 
go not away the Paraclete will not come unto you,’ Jn 167; cf. 
the thought in Emerson’s essay on Compensation — The 
angels go out that the archangels may come in’). 


(a) One of the most obvious needs of the Church 
in NT times was that of comfort under circum- 
stances of persecution for Christ’s sake (1 Th 3° 
etc.). The grounds of such comfort might be found 
in the thought that Jesus, the Captain and Per- 
fecter of their faith, had similarly suffered (He 12°, 


1 Th 2"), and that they who shared His sutferin 
would share His glory (2 Co 4, Ph 31°); in the 
recognition that in their case it was nobility of 
irit which provoked the world’s persecution (1 P 
41. 2 Ti 312, Ac 5%; of. Jn 15); that afflictions 
were the signs of God's sonship (He 12%) ; and that 
the worthy bearing of them resulted in ripened 
character (v.24), demonstrated the strength of God 
in human weakness (2 Co 12!°), qualified one to 
minister „ (2 Co 14), and youre an Sterne! 
weight of glory in comparison with which the pass- 
ing affliction was light (2 Co 47; cf. Rev 7T% etc.). 
The ‘ promise’ which sustained the ancient heroes 
of faith amid much affliction was still an inspiration 
(He 11). (6) The Christian worker might be dis- 
couraged by his own limitations and the disappoint- 
ing results of his labour; his comfort must be that, 
despite 5 ministration, ‘all service ranks 
the same with ’ (1 Co 12), and that his service 
in the Lord would not be in vain (Gal 6°, 1 Co 15°% ; 
cf. Rev 14). (c) The common burden of life was 
lightened for the Christian believer in the con- 
sciousness of the Divine love. Apart from what 
Jesus had actually done to comfort and enco 


mankind, His yery Coming was a bol of the 
eternal ess, love, and care of Would 
not the Father, who had not s His own Son, 


with Him freely give His children all things? (Ro 
83). Again, the present ‘age’ with its pain and 
sorrow was not destined to continue for ever. The 
whole creation was moving towards a Divine event; 
to those in sympathy with ee: all one 
were working together for good(Ro8). The world 
was God’s (‘there is one God, the Father, of whom 
are all angs [1 Co 85), who finally would again 
be all in all (1 Co 15%), (d) Bereavement and 
the fear of death were relieved by the strong 
Christian faith in the Resurrection (1 Co 15, etc.). 
The First Thessalonian Epistle sought to give 
comfort to those whose friends had ‘ fallen asleep’ 
by the fact and manner of the Parousia (1 Th 410. 
A deeper element of faith was realized in the 
consciousness that behind the world, visible and 
temporal, was a world, unseen and eternal, and if 
the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building of God eternal in the heavens 
(2 Co 4 51). Whether the Christians lived or died, 
they belonged to the Lord (Ro 14°). Uncertain as 
to what the future state would be (1 Jn 3?), the 
could nevertheless be sure of the Divine Fatherh 
and care. ‘Neither life nor death, things present 
nor things to come,’ could separate the children of 
God from His love (Ro 88; of. the closing verses 
of Whittier’s The Eternal Goodness). The fourth 
voice from heaven (Rev 14 Proc suns the blessed- 
ness of those who die in the Lord. 

The duty of mutual comfort is enjoined in 1 Th 
40 (‘Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words’; cf. 5"). Among a list of Christian duties 
in 5“ is that of ‘comtorting the faint-hearted’ 
(wapapudeicbe rods ddcyoyvxous). KAnows is de- 
scribed as of a Christian minister's equi 
ment (1 Ti 4, Tit 1°, 1 Th 3%), and that the term is 
not confined to mere exhortation is suggested by 
2 Co 14.. The detailed results of prophesying’ are 
given in 1 Co 14° as ‘edification and comfort and 
consolation’ (RV). The penitent offender in the 
Corinthian Church must not pao ay forgiven, but 
comforted, lest by any means such a one should be 
5 up by his overmuch sorrow (2 Co 27; ef. 
1 Jn 21. 3), 


Lrrerators.—Artt. ‘Comfort’ in HDB; Comfort,“ Consola- 
tion,’ and ‘Care’ in DCG; the relevant Commentaries, esp. J. 
B. Lightfoot, Philippians4, 1878, p. 107, and G. Milligan, 
ians 1008, p. 17; A. Nairne, The $ i ’ 5 
1913, p. 432; H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 1900, 
pp. 96f., 228 f., 872 f.; H. Black, Christ's Service of Love, 1907, 
p; 62: S. A. Ti ple, Days of Old, 1911, p. 107; W. P. DuBose, 

he Reason of Life, 1911, p. 188. H. BuLcock. 


COMING 
COMING.—See PAROUSIA. 


COMMANDMENT.—In so far as primitive Chris- 
tianity, in contrast to the OT, appeals to the con- 
science as the supreme tribunal of moral judgment 
(1 Co 87, Ro 144 NB; cf, 215), and calls upon 
Christians themselves to determine what is the 
will of God (Ro 12%, Eph 527, 1 Jn 2; cf. Jer 
31*), it may be said to proclaim the ethical 
autonomy of the individ Christian. This, of 
course, involves the assumption that the Christian 
apprehends the character of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ; and accordingly the ethical maxim 
of primitive Christianity is that the believer should 
have the mind of Christ (Ph 2.) and should follow 
Him (1 Co 11), 1 P 22%., 1 Jn 2° etc.). 

But, on the other hand, the apostles, including 
St. Paul, make reference to a tradition of authori- 
tative Divine commandments, and indeed they 
themselves lay down a number of precepts designed 
to serve as guides for the moral judgment of 
Christians (évrodal, ö Cru, wapayyeAlar, rapaddéces, 
etc.). We note the following categories. 

1. Commandments of the Mosaic Law.—We 
have in the first place those commandments of the 
Mosaic Law, or of the OT, which are regarded as 
of Divine authority not only by the Jewish-Chris- 
tian apostles, but also by St. Paul; cf. Ja 2&4, 
Ro 7%» 13°, Gal 54, Eph 6%. Of the laws of Moses, 
the ora logun, as we might expect, is assigned a 

ition o pen ae ; it forms the 
ndamental law of the Old Dispensation (2 Co 3°: 
‘tables of stone’), and is therefore always cited 
when the leading commandments are under con- 
sideration (Ro 13°, Ja 211). Itis worthy of remark, 
however, that here both St. Paul and St. James 
take into account only the commandments of the 
second table, asserting that the whole Law is 
summed up in the command to love one’s neighbour 
(Gal 5, Ro 13®-), ‘the royal law’ (Ja 2°), though 
it is true that in Eph 6 St. Paul quotes a command- 
ment from the first table (‘Honour thy father,’ 
etc.).“ The sequence of the laws quoted in Ro 13° 
and Ja 2" agrees with that of the version of 
Ex 20 in putting adultery before murder. So far 
as the Decalogue shares the statatory character of 
the Law as a whole, it also, according to St. Paul, 
is involved in the abrogation of ‘the law of com- 
mandments’ (Eph 2), as is evident from what is 
said regarding the law of the Sabbath, the obli 
torycharacter of which, according to Ro 14°, Gal 4, 
Col 2'6, is in principle surrende Hence Luther’s 
interpretation of this commandment is the right 
one; though, in view of 1 Co 77, St. Paul probably 
maintained that it should remain binding upon 
Jewish Christians (see art. Law). 

Further, St. Paul (as also the other apostles) 
cites not only the Decalogue, but the rest of the 
Torah as well, in support of his own ethical pre- 
cepts (1 Co 9° 14™, 1 Ti 5; cf. Ja 2"; in all these 
passages, however, the reference is to command- 
ments which justify themselves to the Christian 
consciousness). He avails himself of the principle 
laid down in 1 Co 10", Ro 154, Col 27, śe. he 
applies the OT commandments to the Messianic 
era in an allegorical or typological sense; thus 
1 Co 9 (maintenance of Christian teachers) = Dt 250, 
1 Co 9#¥=Nu 188, 1 Co 57. Ex 12° (the putting 
away of leaven). He likewise reinforces his own 
admonitions by sayings from the Psalms and the 
Prophets, as, ¢.g., 2 95 = Ps 112°,1 Co 11 = Jer 
9, 12 Dt 32% ; cf. Ja 46 = Pr 3%, He 37U= 
Ps 95˙. Finally, St. Paul and the rest frequently 


* Just as, ¢g., in Mt 1919 and is this commandment is 
p to those of the second table (nos. 6, 7, and 8). It 

possible to decide whether the Jewish, the Eastern and Re- 
formed, or the Roman Catholic and Latberan arrangement of 
the commandments is followed here. 
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give their preceptes in the form of OT exhortations ; 
cf., e.9., Ro 12%= Pr 2644, 1 P 21 = Pr 24%, 1 P Bice 
= Ps 34838., He 12% = Pr gilt, 

2. Commandments of God and Jesus.—{1) The 
commandments of God frequently referred to in 
the Epistles of John and in Rev. (1 Jn 3” 47 5%, 
2 Ins, Rev 127 148 ; cf. the Pauline „1 Co 7») 
should doubtless be regarded as the OT command- 
ments in the NT acceptation (i.e. as applied by 
Jesus); cf. 1 Jn 27., where the commandment to 
love one’s brother is spoken of as at once old and 
new, and 1 Jn 4%, where brotherly love in Christ's 
sense is combined with love to God (cf. Mt 2278. 
and parallels). 

(2) en from this the apostolic Epistles refer 
but seldom to the commandments of Jesus. In 
James, l Peter, Hebrews, and Revelation we meet 
with no utterance of the earthly Jesus, while 1 and 
2 John allude to His commandments only in general 
terms (1 Jn 2. 3% (brotherly love]; cf. 2Jn?). Nor 
will it surprise us to find that the Pauline Epistles 
likewise contain but few references to the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Apart from Ac 20* 
(which, it is true, implies a more extensive use of 
the Lord’s words in the oral teaching of St. Paul ; 
of. the pl. Aéywr), we find such references only in 
1 Co 7 94 (11%), Gal 63, 1 Ti 6. The first of 
these passages refers to the prohibition of divorce ; 
the second to the tae right to live by preach- 
ing the gospel (cf. 1 Ti 5%); Gal 6? to the law of 
Christ,’ i.e. mutual service; and 1 Ti 6? to the 
words of Jesus in general (cf. 40. But the explicit 
distinction which St. Paul draws between what 
the Lord did and did not command shows that he 
had an accurate knowledge of the Lord’s words— 
just as he also distinguishes between his own pre- 
cepts and the Lord’s commandments. To trace 
this distinction to the difference between a greater 
and a less degree of certainty in the inward revela- 
tion (Baur) is the sheerest caprice ; cf. the historic 
tense in 1 Co ®4. That St. 


he delivered to them 
‘through the Lord Jesus’; cf. 1 Co 4, where, as 
the context shows, his ‘ways which are in Christ’ 
are the ethical precepts for which Christ was his 
authority. In using here the somewhat vague ex- 
pression ‘in Christ,’ he simply indicates that his 
8 are not mere repetitions of the words of 

esus, but that they are Christian in the wider 
sense like, let us say, the ‘Teachings of the Lord 
throagh the Twelve A es’ in the Didache. 
The commandments of Jesus are uently cited 
also by the Apostolic Fathers; cf. 1 Clem. xiii. 3; 
2 Clem. iil. 4, iv. 5 ff., xvii. 3.6; Ign. Eph. ix. 2; 
ef. Magn. xiii. 1 (8éyuara roð Kuplou cal ray årogró- 
Awr); Did. xi. 3 (Sdyua 700 ebayyeNlov). 

3. Commandments of the aposties.— From the 
commandments of Jesus appealed to by the apostles 
it is an easy transition those of the a o8 
themselves (cf. 2 P 30; it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the term évrodal is restricted to the 
commandments of God and Jesus, while the apos- 
tolic ‘commandments’ are denoted by other terms : 
Sédyuara (Ac 16$), wapayyeAlae (1 Th 41; cf. 2 Th 39), 
wapadéces (1 Co 112, 2 Th 2 3°), and the like. But 
although St. Paul, in 1 Co 7, distinguishes between 
his own ‘ judgment (v. * yrúun) and the command- 
ment of the Lord, he nevertheless demands obe- 
dience to the former, inasmuch as he is 
of the Spirit of God (1 Co 7%; cf. Ac 15%), and, 
accordingly, he can even assert that what he writes 
is ‘the commandment of the Lord’ (1 Co 147). It 
is true that he sometimes appeals, as in 1 Co 10, 
to the personal judgment of his readers, but it is 
clear, from 11 and 14 ., that he attached no de- 
cisive importance to such judgment. In any case, 
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all opposition must give way before the consensus 
of apostolic usage (11° 14%), and St. Paul always 
assumes that such a consensus really exists; cf. 
Ro 67 róros 8:dax (fixed form of moral teach- 
ing’), 16 (where the teaching = moral teaching). 
his common ethical tradition would include, 
above all, the so-called Apostolic Decree (Ac 15* 
16‘). It must certainly have comprised the in- 
junctions regarding things sacrificed to idols, and 
ornication, an echo of which is still heard in Rev 
2”. % (cf. v.“ the phrase ‘cast upon you none other 
burden’ with Ac 15%), and which the Apostle, not 
only according to Ac 16‘, but also in 1 Co 6'** and 
10, expressly urges upon Gentile Christians. 
Cf. further artt. LAW and MOSES. 

We must also take account of the lists of vices and 
virtues piven in various forms by the apostles: 
Gal 51, 1 Co 5! 6%, 2 Co 12™-, Ro 1%! 131, 
Col 35, Eph 4% 6%, 1 Ti 1%, 2 Ti 35, Rev 218 22% 
(vices); Gal 5, Col 3, Eph 4. 3-53, 2 P 158 
(virtues). Similar lists are found in Did. ii. —v. 2, 
Barn. 18-20, Polycarp, ii. 2-iv. 3. Though such 
tables were in their onen dependent upon Jewish 
and Greek models (e.g. Wis 12. 143-; cf, Mt 15 
Diog. Laert. vii. 110-114)—as St. Paul indeed in- 
directly recognizes in Ro 1%, Ph 46 (cf. the Stoic 
phrase rà uh kaĝðńxorra, Ro 1®%)—they nevertheless 
reveal, ially as regards the virtues, their dis- 
tinctively Christian character. 

Along with the lists of vices and virtues should 
be mentioned also the so-called house-tables,’ i. e. 
the groups of precepts for the various domestic re- 
lationships—husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and slaves (e.g. Eph 5-69, Col 3-41, 
1 P 2-37). These, as will be seen, make their 
first appearance in the later Epistles, but they may 
well have attained an oral form at an earlier date. 
Finally, the Pastoral Epistles, in addition to the 
family precepts, give several series of directions 
for the various orders of Christians—bishops, 
deacons, widows, etc., thus furnishing in fact a 
kind of Church organization, the social duties of 
the various relationships being made more or less 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical point of view (cf. 
1 Ti 2-8, Tit 1-32). 

The reduction of Christian morality to concrete 
details was a matter of historic necessity. Justas 
the spirit of Christianity was not, even at the out- 
set, by all believers in the same degree, 
but was found pre-eminently in the apostles and 
prophets, so it was not present so fully in the later 
period as in the earlier. Hence, when the apostles 
were nearing their end, they felt it necessary, for 
the sake of the succeeding generation, to commit 
to writing the more detailed ethical teaching which 
no doubt they had to some extent already brought 
into an oral form. Cf. further art. Law. 
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COMMENDATION (from Lat. com- and mando, 
‘commit to’).—‘ Commend’ is used in AV and 
RV as a translation of (a) wapar(Onpi, in the sense 
of entrusting (cf. ‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,’ Lk 23) in Ac 14% and 20%, in 
reference to the solemn committing of the heads 
of the churches to God. The same verb is trans- 
lated ‘ commit’ (to God) in 1 P 4 (Let them that 
suffer . . commit their souls... to a faithful 
creator’); cf. Lk 128, 1 Ti 11 6%, 2 Ti 14 14 93, 

(5) waploryps is translated ‘commend’ in 1 Co 
8° (‘Meat commendeth us not to God’) in the 
sense of presenting to God; ‘non exhibebit nos 


* 
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Deo (Meyer); will not bring us into God's pre- 
sence’ (Weymouth). 

(c) ‘Commend’ is used to translate ovvlornpt (1) 
in Ro 3°, in the sense of demonstration, setting in 
clearer light (‘but if our unrighteousness com- 
mendeth the ri ants of soe what shall 
say?’); (2) in 5°, in the sense of making proo 
of ( ‘God commendeth his own love cowards us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us’) ; 
(3) in the sense of introduction in Ro 161 (‘I com- 
mend unto you Phæœbe our sister). ‘curlornu is 
the technical word for this kind of recommenda- 
tion, which was equivalent to a certificate of 
church membership’ (Denney, EGT, ‘ Romans,’ 
1900, p. 717). Greek teachers used to give érc- 
roxal ouorarixal (Diog. Laert. viii. 87). The 
Ephesian Christians wrote such a letter for Apollos 
to the Church at Corinth (Ac 187). St. Paul in 
2 Co 8'¢* gives an introduction for Titus and his 
companions to the Corinthian Church. In 2 Co 3! 
St Paul finely points out that no such introduc- 
tion is n in his own case, either for or 
from his readers. They themselves are a letter of 
commendation in a double sense—they are ever 
written in his heart; no need for others to com- 
mend them to his interest and care ; again, as his 
converts, they are Ais letter of credential to them- 
selves and to all the world. (4) The verb, retlex- 
ively used to convey the idea of self-praise, occurs 
in 2 Co 31 5! 10. 48 (where the pronoun coming 
before the verb occupies the prominent position) ; 
(5) but in 4? 6¢ 7" (where the pronoun follows the 
verb) the reference is to legitimate demonstration 
of one’s faith and work; e.g. zeal for purity is 
such a commendation (711). An apostile’s true 
credentials are unwearied labour, self-sacrifice, 
character, and loftiness of spirit (60. 


H. BULCOCK. 
COMMERCE.—See TRADE. 
COMMON.—See CLEAN. 


COMMUNION.—The Greek word xowwrla has a 
wider scope (see FELLOWSHIP) than the English 
word ‘communion,’ which the EV uses particularly 
in regard to the Lord's Supper (1 Co 10"). St. 
Paul’s expression is somewhat ambiguous. In 
what way may the cup and the bread be said to be 
a communion? They may either be a symbol for 
communion or may constitute a communion by 
sacramental influence. What does the blood of 
Christ mean? Is it the blood which was shed at 
His death, or does it signify the death iteelf or its 
effects? Or does St. Paul perhaps think of the 
blood as some transfigured heavenly substance? 
And what does the body of Christ mean? Is it the 
material body, which Jesus wore on earth, and 
which hung on the cross, or the immaterial body 
of the heavenly Lord? Or, again, is it the spiritual 
body, whose head is Christ, i. e. the Church? And 
lastly, what does communion of the blood and of 
the body mean? Is it communion with, i. 6. par- 
taking of, the blood and the body, or is it a com- 
munion whose symbol and medium are the blood and 
the body? In former times all attempts at inter- 
pretation distinguished sharply between those 
various meanings; nowadays there is a tendency 
towards accepting the ditferent views as bein 

resent at the same time in the author’s mind an 
in the mind of his first readers, not as entirely 
separate ideas, but all together in fluctuating transi- 
tion. Grammar and vocabulary are not decisive 
in such a case. We have to start from the general 
view of communion which early Christianity held. 
In this the particular meaning of communion in 
regard to the Lord’s Supper will be included. 

here can be no doubt but that early Christianity 
had a double conception of fellowship: all mem- 
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bers of the Church were in close fellowship one 
with the other, and at the same time each and all 
of them were in fellowship with the heavenly 
Lord. The former conception was the more pro- 
minent ; but the latter no doubt was the basis of 


faith. Now in the Lord’s Supper we find both 
these ideas present. St. Paul complains of the 
divisions at Corinth (1 Co 118): the members of 


the Church do not share their meal in a brotherly 
way, nor do they wait for one another (i.e. prob- 
ably for the slaves who could not be present 
early). Here we have the purely social and moral 
idea. But St. Paul, in speaking of ‘the Lord’s 
Supper’ (11), indicates another point of view 
which may be called the religious and sacramen 
conception : the Lord’s Supper is not only a supper 
held at the Lord’s command, or a supper held in 
honour of the Lord (cf. 117%), but it is also a 
supper in communion with the Lord, where the 
Lord is present, icipating as the Host. In this 
way the Lord’s Supper is not only the expression 
of an existing communion with Him, but it realizes 
this communion every time it is held. Now the 
question is: Is it the common supper which con- 
stitutes the communion, or are we to think of the 
particular elements, bread and wine, as producing 
the communion? We shall try to find an answer 
by noting some analogies from the comparative 
history of religions. 

W. Robertson Smith started the theory that the 
origin of all sacrifice lies in the idea of a sacra- 
mental communion between the members of a tribe 
and the tribal deity, which is realized by the 
common eating of the flesh of the sacrifice and the 
drinking of its blood. The theory as a complete 
explanation is inadequate, but we may admit sacra- 
mental communion in this sense as one of the 
different views underlying the practice of sacrifice. 
In ancient Israel the so-called peace-offering may be 
taken as SEE G] this view. In later Judaism, 
however, this rite held but asmall place, and Rabbi- 
nical transcendentalism would notallow any thought 
of sacramental communion with God the Most 
High. To adduce analogies taken from primitive 
culture is of no value. According to Dieterich, 
primitive man had the idea that, by partaking of 
the flesh of any sacrificial animal offered to a god, 
he was partaking of the god himself, and thus 
entering into sacramental communion with him. 
This theory has not been proved, and in any case 
it is beside the point here. We find better analo- 
gies in the Hellenism of the Apostolic Age, where 
we may distinguish two sets of parallels. (a) In the 
Mysteries certain sacred foods and drinks were 
used to bring man into communion with the god; 
(5) on the other hand, many clube held an annual 
or monthly supper, which generally took place in 
a temple, and was at any rate accompanied by 
religious ceremonies which were to constitute a 
communion between the members and the god or 
hero (very often the founder of the club) in whose 
honour the supper was given. So we have two 
conceptions of communion : one mystical, individ- 

, magical; the other moral, social, spiritual. 
In the former, particular food is rap pored to bring 
the partaker into communion with the god physic- 
ally (or rather hyper-physically), to transfer the 
essence and virtues of the god into the man and so 
to make him god (deify him); in the latter, it is 
the community of the meal which unites all par- 
takers to one another and to the hero in the same 
sense as marriage or friendship unites distinct per- 
sonalities. 

The evidence of these parallels nee the early 
Christian conception of the Lord’s Supper into 
close affinity with the communion of the club 
sappers, which had their analogy in suppers held 
in the Jewish synagogues of the Hellenistic Dis- 
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persion. The Mysteries did not influence Christian 
thought before the 2nd century. St. Paul, it is 
true, starts the idea of an unio mystica between 
the individual Christian and Christ (Gal 2”) ; this 
idea is prevalent in his doctrine of baptism (Ro 6“, 
Col 212); but his predominant line of thought is 
the other view, which regards the two personalities 
as apart from each other, and may be described as 
the idea of ‘fellowship.’ The same may be said 


about St. John’s view, in spite of all mystical 


appearances, 

ow, when we turn to 1 Co 10% again, we see 
clearly that it is not the bread and the wine that 
constitute sacramental communion by themselves; 
nor is communion the partaking of Christ’s material 
body and blood. Bread and wine in relation to body 
and blood were given by tradition, but, as far as 
performing a sacramental communion is concerned, 
they represent only the common meal, which brings 
men into communion with the Lord, who through 
His death entered apon a heavenly existence. 
From this conception of the transfigured body it is 
easy to pass to the other one of a spiritual body 
whose members are the partakers (v.“). 

This interpretation is further supported by the 
comparison, made by St. Paul himself, of Jewish 
and Gentile sacrifices. When he says that the 
Jews by eating the sacrifices have communion with 
the altar, he means spiritual communion with God 
whose representative is the altar (note that the 
phrase ‘communion with God’ is avoided—a true 
mark of Rabbinism); and when he says that to 
partake of a supper connected with a heathen sacri- 
tice brings men into communion with demons, he 
does not 1 the popular idea that the food itself 
was quasi - infected by demonic influence (he declares 
formally that to eat such flesh unconsciously does 
not harm a Christian); but he says: ‘ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils: 
ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord and of 
the table of devils,’ because partaking of the table 
constitutes a spiritual and moral communion which 
is exclusive in its effect. See EUCHARIST. 
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E. VON DOBSCHÜTZ. 
COMMUNITY OF GOODS.—There are two pass- 
ages in the Acts of the Apostles which seem to 
suggest that there was established in the Church 
in Jerusalem a system of community of goods. 
‘And all that believed were together and had all 
things common; and they sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all, according as 
any man had need (Ac 2“), And the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and soul : 
and not one of them said that sughi of the thin 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common. . . . For neither was there among 
them any that lacked : for as many as were possess- 
ors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made 
unto each, according as any one had need (4% . 35), 
The Didache (iv. 8) contains a phrase which must be 
ut beside this: ‘Thou shalt not turn away from 
im that is in need, but shalt share all things with 
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thy brother, and shalt not say that they are thine 
own; for if ye are sharers in that which is immortal, 
how much more in those things which are mortal.“ 
The so-called Epistle of Barnabas contains almost 
exactly the same phrase (xix. 8), and it is most 
probable that in these works it came from some 
common source. We confine ourselves in this art. 
to the Ist cent., but a statement of Justin Martyr 
must be cited. He says in the First Apology that 
the Christians brought what they possessed into a 
common stock, and shared with every one in need 
(xiv.). 

At first sight it would seem as if the passages 
in Acts indicated the existence in the Christian 
community of a definite system of communism, 
and there are some things in the Gospels which 
might seem to point in the same direction. The 
blessedness of poverty, the subtle dangers of 
riches, are taught in man ee The rich 
young man is told to sell all that he has and give 
to the r, and our Lord observes upon the in- 
cident that it is hard for them that have riches to 
enter into the Kingdom of God (Mk 107-2 |). In 
Lk 6”-™* our Lord is reported as saying, Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. 
But woe unto you that are rich, for ye have re- 
ceived your consolation.’ It is possible that we must 
allow for the influence of different tendencies in the 
Gospel narratives ; for instance, in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, this benediction upon the poor is given a 
strictly spiritual turn (Mt 5*). Again the Epistle 
of St. James seems to indicate that the Christian 
communities are composed of poor people, while 
the rich are their enemies. ‘Hearken, my beloved 
brethren ; didnot God choosethem that are poor as to 
the world to be rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he promised to them that love him 
Do not the rich oppress you, and themselves drag 
you before the judgment-seats?’ (Ja 25t). 

When, however, we examine the es in the 
Acta more carefully, it seems to be clear that the 
evidence does not warrant us in concluding that 
there was any definite system of community of 

oods, even in the Church in Jerusalem. It is plain 

m the story of Ananias and Sapphira that there 
was no compulsion about the sale of goods and 
lands for the common fund. St. Peter is reported 
as saying to Ananias: ‘Whiles it remained, did 
it not remain thine own? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thy power?’ (Ac 5‘). When we turn from 
the Acts to the Pauline Epistles we find no trace 
of any system of community of goods. St. Paul 
constantly exhorts his converts to liberality to the 

r, especially to those in Jerusalem (1 Co 16", 

Co 8. 9, Ro 15%, 1 Ti 64), and the nature of his 
exhortation seems to imply that the individual 
Christian retained his own ions. The same 
thing is implied in the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:6), 
and seems to be the most natural interpretation of 
the phrase in 1 John (3%). 

It cannot be said that the references in the NT 
justify us in asserting that a system of community 
of goods was of the normal constitution of the 
primitive Christian communities; but it is not im- 
possible that the conception that this was the most 

rfect form of the religious life may have come 
into Christianity from such contemporary forms of 
Judaism as that of the Essenes, among whom the 
community of goods was apparently practised. But 
on the whole it would seem that the NT es 
are sufficiently explained by the very high sense of 
the claim of brotherhood among Christian people. 
The discussion of the full significance of this would 
take us into the later history of the Church, and 
would therefore be out of place here. But so much 
may be said, that the NT principles are wholly in- 
consistent with the view that the Christian man 
has any absolute right of property as against his 


fellow-man. There can be no doubt that a great 
Father like St. Gregory the Great rightly interprets 
the spirit of the when he says that when we 
give what they need to those who are in want, we 
give them that which is their own; we are not 
giving away what is ours, we are rather discharg- 
ing an oben of justice than orming & wor 
of mercy (Lib. Reg. Pastor. pt. iii. ch. xxi.). 
Lavsrarours.—E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen 
Kirchen und Gruppen, 1912; R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A His- 
tory of Mediæval Political Theory in the West, vol. i. (The 2nd 
cent. to the 9th,’ by A. J. Carlyle), 1908; E. B. Redlich, St 
Paul and hie Companions, 1913, p. 7; O. Cone, Rich and Poor 
in the NT, 1902, p. 148 fl. B. Schiirer, GV p3 ii, [1898] 564 fl. 


J. CARLYLE. 
COMPASSION.—See PITY. 
CONCISION.—See CIRCUMCISION. 
CONCUPISCENCE.—See LUST. 


CONDEMNATION.—Not only from the Gospels, 
but from the rest of the RV as well, the word 
‘damnation’ disappears, ‘condemnation’ taking 
its place in Ro 3° and 1 Ti 5”, ‘destruction’ in 
2P X, and ‘judgment’ in Ro 13? and 1 Co 11”, 
The reason is that the process of degeneration, 
which had before the translation of the 
AV, linked up the term with conceptions of finality 
and eternity, originally alien to it, and thus made 
it no longer representative of apostolical thought. 
With the exception of 2 P 2°, the same Greek root 
occurs in all instances, and the context in the 
various es is mainly responsible for the differ- 
ent phadae oft meaning. In the case of the verb, an 
exception must also made of Gal 2", where 
the idea is that the act of Peter needed no verdict 
from outside, but carried its own condemnation, 
as in Ro 21 14% and Tit 34. 

Little difficulty attaches to the use of the term 
in the sense of ‘destruction’ in the case of Sodom 
(2 P 2°), to the reference to the ark as a visible 
sign of the destruction about to come upon the 
unbelieving (He 11’), or to the denunciation by 
James (56) of men who unjustly ascribe blame to 
others and exact penalty for the imagined fault. 
The wanton are rightly condemned for the rejec- 
tion of the faith whose value they had learnt by 
experience (1 Ti 5"). Sound speech, on the other 
hand, cannot be condemned (Tit 2°). The man 
who fails to judge and discipline himself is re- 
minded of his duty by Divine chastening; and if 
that fail, he shares in the final judgment with the 
Jost (1 Co II.; cf. Mk 9“). In Ro 5% 8 con- 
demnation is the consequence of an original act of 
evil, and suggests the antithesis of a single act of 
righteousness, the effects of which overflow to the 

tential justification of all men; and the freedom 

om condemnation continues beyond the initial 
stage of forgiveness and ripens into all the assured 
experiences of union with Christ (Ro 8'). 

In several passages the term is involved in a 
context which to some extent obscures the mean- 
ing. The justification of evil as a means to good 
is indignantly dealt with in Ro 34; with the 
authors of the slander that he shared that view 
the apostle refuses to argue, but he leaves them 
with the just condemnation of God impending. 
That God ‘condemned sin inthe flesh’ (Ro 8*) has 
been taken to mean that the sinlessness of Christ 
was by contrast a condemnation of the sin of man, 
or that the incarnation is a token that human 
nature is essentially sinless; but the previous 
phrases connect the thought with the death rather 
than with the birth of Christ. For Him as man 
death meant the crown of sinlessness, the closure 
of the last avenue through which temptation could 
approach Him ; and in virtue of union with Christ, 
the believer who is dead with Him is free from 
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sin, thongh not immune from temptation. In 2 
Co 3° ‘condemnation’ is antithetical to righteous- 
ness,’ and synonymous with ‘death’ in v.7. The 
argument ap to be that sin is so horrible that 
the law which reveals it is glorious; a fortiori 
the covenant that sweeps it out exceeds in glory. 
‘This condemnation’ of Jude“ ought grammatic- 
ally to be retrospective, but NT usage allows a 
ve use with an explanatory phrase in 
apposition. The meaning is that ungodliness of 
e kind described is self-condemned, as has been 
set forth in various ways in Scripture (cf. Jn 3%, 
2 P 219 as well as in Enoch, i. d (cf. Jude 10). 
‘The condemnation of the devil’ (1 Ti 3°) is a com- 
parison of his fall with that of any vainglorious 
member of the hierarchy. Both being God's minis- 
ters to the people, the similarity is one of circum- 

stance, not necessarily of degree. 

R. W. Moss. 


CONFESSION.—1. Confession of Christ.— The 
duty of confessing Christ before men was ve 
plainly taught by the Lord. He promised (Mt 1 
that He would Himself acknowledge a fai 
disciple before His Father and the holy angels. 
He had challenged by a leading question the con- 
fession of St. Peter: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God’ (Mt 16'*), which He commended. 
In the Acts we find the same root ideas carried 
into practice. St. Peter and the other apostles 
openly confessed Jesus as the Christ (Ac 2"), 

e references to baptism into the name of the 
Lord most probably refer to the confession of faith 
in Him which was made by all candidates for bap- 
tism. Probably the little creed put into the mou 
of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’) is an interpolation, 
and represents the creed of some Church in Asia 
Minor, since it was known to Irenæus. 

The Epistles bear the same witness: ‘No one 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, save in the Holy 
Ghost’ (1 Co 12). ‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in th 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved’ (Ro 10°). St. Paul here im- 

lies that the Lord Jesus is one with the Lord 

ahweh on whom the prophet Joel bade men call 
when he predicted ‘this word of faith.’ Our diffi- 
culties begin when we try to piece together 8 
sort of longer confession which might be regard 
as the archetype of the later creeds. It is so diffi- 
cult to seep an open mind and refrain from read- 
ing oo much into the evidence. 
he Epistle to the Hebrews confirms the testi- 
mony of the earlier Pauline Epistles. He 3! reads, 
‘consider the Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession, even Jesus.’ In Westcott’s words (Ep. to 
Hebrews, 1889, ad loc.): In Christ our ‘‘confes- 
sion,” the faith which we hold and openly acknow- 
ledge, finds its authoritative promulgation and its 
priestly application.’ In 4 the idea is expressed 
of clinging to faith in one who is truly human and 
truly Divine. In 102 this confidence is described as 
the confession of our hope, by which it is shaped. 
There is an interesting parallel in Clement, ad Cor., 
ch. 36, who calls Christ ‘the High Priest of our 
onnage 
The Johannine Epistles correspond tothe Pauline. 
In 1 Jn 2® confession is contrasted with denial as 
entailing the privilege of having the Father. The 
true inspiration of the Spirit is shown in confession 
of Jesus Christ come in the flesh’ (4*-) uniting 
the Divine and the human in one person. ‘The 
recognition of the revelation of God is the sign of 
the presence of God’ (Westcott, Epp. of St. John, 
1883, p. 146): ‘ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
ìs the Son of God, God abideth in him and he in 
God (47). 
There is an interesting parallel with Johannine 


teaching in Poly 
ur confession of 
echoing 1 Jn 4“. 


g Epistle, ch. 7, where he 


of flesh and of spirit, generate and ingenerate, 
i ife 8 333 Pon of 970 
passible and then impassible, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.“ This is a good illustration 
of the way in which the simple primitive creed 
was analyzed to meet new phases of thought which 
were felt to impoverish its full meaning. But 
there is t risk in the attempts which have 
been e to extract a full parallel with a later 
baptismal creed, such as the Old Roman, from 
es like the following. Ignatius writes to 
the Trallians (ch. 9): Be ye d therefore, when 
any man s eth to you apart from Jesus Christ, 
who was of the race of David, who was the Son of 
Mary, who was truly born and ate and drank, was 
truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was truly 
crucified and died in the sight of those in heaven, 
and those on earth, and those under the earth; 
who moreover was truly raised from the dead, His 
Father having raised Him, who in the like fashion 
will so raise us also who believe on Him— His 
Father, I say, will raise us—in Christ Jesus, apart 
pom a we aaye pot true life.’ Itis 5 
0 e from this and similar ( i 
18, ad Sm . 1) that for purposes of Sa tochat loai 
instruction Christian teachers would soon prepare 
a presino statement of the great facts of the Lord’s 
ife and death and resurrection. But there is no 
evidence that it had as yet been fitted into the 
setting of the Trinitarian baptismal formula. 
Ignatius apaa his faith in the Trinity in 
the Son, and in the Father, and in the Spint’ (ad 
Magn. 13; of. 2 Co 13'*)—clearly enough. But he 
does not bring it into connexion with his confession 
of Christ. 

From a study of Ignatius we may work back- 
wards to the problem of the confession of faith in 
the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul. We are not 
concerned here to defend their authenticity, but 
only to ask whether it is possible to extract from 
them, as Zahn attempts to do, an Apostolic Creed 
of Antioch. St. Paul reminds Timothy of the 
confession which he made before many witnesses, 
we may sup at his baptism (1 Ti 6). He 
calls it the utiful confession to which Christ 
Jesus has borne witness before Pontius Pilate, and 
charges Timothy ‘ before God, who quickeneth all 
things, to keep the commandment undefiled, irre- 

roachable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The reference is to the Lord's avowal 
that He was a King (Jn 18%). The word confes- 
sion’ seems to draw attention to the fact that He 
confessed rather than to any form of words. In 
the Martyrdom of Ignatius, ch. 1, it is referred to 
the martyrdom of one who witnesses by blood- 
shedding—that is to say, in deed, not in word. 

‘A form of sound words’ was indeed needed b 
Timothy as a teacher, and he is exhorted to teac 
as he had been taught (2 Ti 13), ‘in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ ‘Remember Jesus 
Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of David, 
according to my gospel’ (2°). We can safely say 
that that gospel included teaching about God 
who quickeneth all things, reference to Pontius 
Pilate, tothe resurrection, and to the return to judg- 
ment; but the inference is most precarious by 
which Zahn puts them all into the creed with con- 
fession of the Holy Spirit, who is named in 2 Ti 1%, 
but not with emphatic correlation of His Person te 
the Persons of the Father and the Son (cf. 1 Ti 6’). 
The thought is rather that of 1 Co 12, quoted 
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above, where St. Paul teaches that it is under the 
influence of the Spirit that any man confesses Jesus 
as the Lord. 

It is very unsafe in the face of these reflexions 
to restore an Apostolic Creed of the NT as several 
writers have attempted to do. A. Seeberg of 
Dorpat (Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit, 1903) 
suggests the following as a reconstruction of St. 
Paul’s creed: ‘The living God who created all 
things sent his Son, Jesus Christ, born of the seed 
of David, who died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and was buried, who was raised the 
third day according to the Scriptures and appeared 
to Cephas and the Twelve, who sat at the right 
hand of God in the heavens, all rules and authori- 
ties and powers being made subject unto him, and 
is coming on the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory.’ This is much less like the earliest 
orms of developed creed both in East and West 
than Harnack’s more famous reconstruction of 
our oldest creed,’ which he was careful to . 
is not a creed that was ever used or ever likely to 
be used’: ‘I believe in (one) God Almighty, in 
Christ Jesus, His Son, our Lord, who was born of 
a Virgin, under Pontius Pilate suffered (crucified), 
and rose again (from the dead), sat on the right 
hand of , whence He is coming (in glory) to judge 
living and dead, and in the Holy Ghost.“ 

It is important, however, to remember that the 
fact of confession is of ter importance than 
any form in which it is made. Of that there is 
no doubt. It comes out incidentally in a e 
about idol meats, where St. Paul implies that it is 
not the eating of flesh in itself, but with the open 
confession, I am a Christian,’ that makes the 
difference (Ro 144). Again, it is not generall 
understood that one form of the interfering wit 
other men’s matters spoken of by St. Peter (1 P 4457.) 
ay ke be the pressing forward with open confession 
of Christianity during another man’s trial. Such 
unwholesome fanaticism under the cloak of zeal 
began early. On the other hand, the definite 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews takes a sad 
tone when the writer thinks of recent acts of 
apostasy. If, as von Dobschütz thinks, the Epistles 
to Timothy represent the transition to Catholicism, 
the exhortations to fearless confession may be ex- 
plained by opposition to a Gnosticism that fought 
shy of confession (2 Ti 19 2). In this case, the 
apostle who was not ashamed of his bonds might 
certainly ap to his successors a pattern putting 
them to shame (13 29 46t), But we need not 
wait for 2nd cent. Gnosticism to suggest motives 
for cowardice. The temptation is rife in every 
generation. In Revelation the condition of the 
churches varies widely, but it is only the Church of 
Philadelphia which sets the pattern of joyous con- 
fession coupled with active missionary zeal (37%). 
Such joy is also expressed in Clem. ad Cor. 5, 6, 
some words of which may fitly conclude this part 
of our subject: 

‘Let us set before our eyes the good Apostles. There was 
Peter, who by reason of n jealousy endured not one 
nor two but many labours, and thus having borne his testimony 
went to his appointed place of glory. By reason of jealousy 
and strife Paul br his example pointed out the prize of patient 
endurance. . . . Unto these men of holy lives was gathered a 
vast multitude of the elect, who through many indignities and 


tortures, being the victims of jealousy, set a brave example 
among ourselves.’ 


Lireraturge.—A. Harnack, Hist. o Popma 
F. Kattenbusch, Das apostol. Sy ` 

B. Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, 1894; C. 
us of Creeds, 1906; A. E. 
1899. 
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na, Eng. tr., 1894-00 ; 

ipzig, 1894-1900; H. 
H. Turner, Hist. and 
Burn, An Introd. to the Creeds, 


2. Confession of sin.—In the Apostolic Age this 
had its root in ancient Jewish practice. The cere- 
monial of the Day of Atonement, the confessions 
in the Books of Ezra and Daniel, the Penitential 

* A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbolet, Breslau, 1897, p. 390. 
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Psalms must be remembered when we reflect on 
the confessions made publicly by disciples of John 
the Baptist. The language of penitence lay in the 
OT ready for use when John’s fervent appeal: stirred 
the consciences of men into self-accusation. Among 
these men were reckoned some of the chief apostles 
of Christ. 

(1) Confession to God.—The repentance demanded 
from all candidates for Christian baptism (Ac 2885 
must have included confession of sins as a necessary 
element, in private if not in public. The teaching 
of 1 Jn 1° expressly makes it a condition of forgive- 
ness. St. Paul’s teaching on repentance leaves no 
doubt that he also re ed it as a primary duty. 
For him conscience was supreme arbiter. No 
troubled conscience can find relief save in full 
acknowledgment of fault. 

(2) Confession before men.—This brings us to a 
more difficult problem. In 1 Jn 1“ confession of 
sins is connected with the Divine blessing, and the 
word implies opon acknowledgment in the face of 
men. But nothing is said as to the mode, uty 
it is implied that it will be definite and specific, 
not in mere general terms. St. Paul is represented 
as receiving many confessions publicly at Ephesus 
(Ac 19), when many ‘came, confessing, and de- 
claring their deeds,’ and there was a bonfire of 
books of merie The case of di cipine at Corinth, 
when St. Paul was constrained to condemn a 
brother so sternly for incest, led to public con- 
fession not only by him but also by those who had 
been implicated in shielding him (2 Co 7"). St. 
James records, it would seem, the practice of the 
Church in Jerusalem in relation to visite of the 
elders of the Church to sick persons whom they 
anointed with prayer: ‘Confess therefore your sins 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may be healed’ (Ja 5%). The word dyaprias refers 
to sins against God, grins it may include sins 

inst neighbours. Much has been made of 
ardinal Cajetan’s opinion that this does not relate 
to sacramental confession (Epp. S. Pauli, Paris, 
1582, f. ocxii). But however limited be the mean- 
ing put on the words, 6.9. by Mayor (Epistle of 
James“, 1910, p. 175), who supposes reference 
‘merely to such mutual confidences as would give 
a Bh direction to the prayers offered,’ the practice 
in the sickroom corresponds to the common practice 
of the Church in the next generation. 

Both Clement and Hermas witness to the custom 
of public confession. Clement writes to the Corin- 
thians (57): ‘Ye therefore that laid the founda- 
tion of the sedition, submit yourselves unto the 
presbyters and receive chastisement unto repent- 
ance, bending the knees of your heart.’ We must 
interpret these words in the light of others, e.g. ch. 
51: ‘For it is good for a man to make confession 
of his trespasses rather than to harden his heart’ 
(cf. ch. 54). Hermas, the prophet, tells us bluntly 
in the Shepherd of the confessions of untruthfulness 
and dishonesty which he was constrained to make 
publicly (Mand. iii. 3). He was constrained also 
to confess neglect of his home, double-mindedness, 
and doubts. It is no ideal picture which he draws 
of his own conduct or of the life of his fellow- 
Christians. But, as von Dobschiitz says, these 
confessions reveal ‘the magnificent moral earnest- 
ness of the man, and not of him only, but of the 
Christianity of his time’ (Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church, P: 315). The Epistle of Barnabas 
is evidence for the preciseness with which the 
Church in Alexandria at the end of the Ist cent. 
interpreted the Moral Law. The writer teaches 
definitely: ‘Thou shalt confess thy sins’ (ch. 19), 
and also speaks of the spiritual counsel which one 
is to give to another: Be good lawgivers one to 
another; continue faithfal counsellors to your- 
selves; take away from you all hypocrisy’ (ch. 21). 
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teeta of Antioch, writing to the Philadelphians 
(ch. 8), ds the bishop with his council as in 

e of the discipline of the Church: ‘ Now the 
Lord forgiveth all men when Hey repent, if repent- 
ing they return to the unity of God and to the 
council of the bishop.’ 

These hints about the public penitential system 
of the primitive Church do not carry us very far, 
but they certainly prepare us for the famous de- 
scription given by Tertullian, which applies no 
doubt to the practice at the beginning, as at the 
end, of the 2nd century. 


This 5 isa N vs great por unon and 
prostration of the > it re e dress, the : 
enjoins sack ashes ; it defiles the body with dust, and 


groan 
day and night, and teaches the penitent to cast himself at the 
feet of the . and to fall on his knees before the beloved 
of God, and to beg of all the brethren to interoede on his behalf’ 
(de Pæn. ch. 9). 


Lirgrarors.—E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life i 
Primitive Church. Eng. tr., 1904; N. Marshall, The Penitenttal 
Discipline of the Primitive Church, new ed., 4. E 


CONFIDENCE.—The term confidence ( confi- 
dent,’ ‘confidently’) is in the RV of the NT al- 
most wholly confined to the Pauline Epistles, the 
only exception being He 3. In AV it renders 
rappnola of 1 Jn 2 and 5'4, but is replaced in RV 
by ‘boldness’ (g. v.). The verb Gappety of 2 Co 5% 
in AV is rendered by ‘to be confident’; in RV 
‘to be of good courage’ is substituted. In RV of 
1 Ti Il? and Tit 3° diaSeBSaoicda is now rendered 
‘confidently affirm.’ In both AV and RV con- 
fidence’ is three times employed to render the diffi- 
1 many-sided word trdcracis (2 Co 9 1127 

e 31$). 

The words, however, that most concern us here 
are reroGéva, ‘to be confident,’ and rerolonois, 
‘confidence, the latter being in the NT an ex- 
clusively Pauline word and found only once in the 
LXX (2 K 18. They both belong to the language 
of deep personal feeling, and it is not surprisin 
that they appear more uently in 2 Cor. an 
Phil. than in all the other Epistles put together. 
The confidence cherished by St. Paul is a state of 
mind springing out of faith and rising to the firm 

rsuasion that God's purpose with himself, with 

is converts, and with all that ins to the 
kingdom of Christ are right and cannot fail of 
5 In this ‘confidence’ he enjoys 
his boldness in Christ and access through Christ 
to God (Eph 3"). He is ‘confident of this very 
thing, that he which be a good work in you 
will perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 
16). His ‘confidence’ as regards himself (Ph 2%, 
AV and RV ‘trust’), and as regards his converts 
and their compliance with his counsels, is in God 
(Gal 5”, 2 Th 3*, Philem™). It comes from union 
with Christ, and has God for its ultimate goal (2 
Co 3‘). Clement in 1 Corinthians (xxvi. 1) speaks 
of thoee who have served God religiously ‘in the 
confidence of an honest faith.’ He mentions, too, 
many wonderful gifts of God—‘life in immortal- 
ity, splendour in righteousness, truth in boldness, 
faith in confidence, and temperance in sanctifica- 
tion’ (xxxv. 2). 

Whilst there is such a confidence, there is also 
a confidence which is misplaced—confidence in 
ourselves (Ro 2, 2 Co 1°), in the flesh (Ph 3**), 
the confidence of which Hermas says (Sim. ix. 22. 
3) that ‘ vain confidence is a great demon.’ 

T. NICOL. 

CONFIRMATION. — (a) The word ‘confirm’ in 
the NT sometimes represents crnpitw or éxwrnplfw, 
used of the strengthenin of Christians, of love, 
faith, etc., in Ac 14” 15 „1; cf, 18% (RV ‘stablish,’ 
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AV ‘strengthen’). ornpifw is usually (about 12 
times) translated ‘stablish’ or ‘establish’ (in Lk 
16% it is used of the fixing of a gulf).—() ‘Con 
firm’ and ‘confirmation’ are used to translate 
Bega and BeBalwors in Ro 15°, 1 Co 1% 8, He 2° 676, 
Ph 17, ‘Mk’ 16”, with the same meaning. The 
same Gr. verb is rendered ‘stablish’ or establish 
in 2 Co 1, Col 2’, He 13°.—({c) ‘Confirm’ is also 
the word used for xp or mpoxupbu in connexion 
with a covenant or will (Gal 316. 17, which may re- 
fer to what we should call ‘ registration’; see W. 
M. Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Galatians, 1899, p: 
354); in 2 2° it is used of love.—(d) In Tit 3’ 
d:aBeBardw is translated ‘affirm.’ In He 6Y puesi- 
revw is rendered in AV ‘confirm,’ in RV and AVm 
‘interpose,’ in RVm ‘mediate.’ 

For the rite of confirmation, see BAPTISM, §§ 6, 8. 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

CONGREGATION.—In Tindale’s Version (1534) 
and in Cranmer’s (1539) ‘ congregation’ was used in- 
stead of ‘church’ to translate both éxxAnola and cuva- 

. But Wyclif had used ‘church,’ and the 
Geneva Version, followed by AV, reverted to it. 
RV, with one exception, has ‘church’ exclusively 
in the text, though in several places ‘ congregation’ 
5 in the margin. The exception is He 213, 
where in the quotation from Ps 222 e : 
is in the text and ‘church’ inthe margin. F. J. A. 
Hort (The Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897) chose 
‘Ecclesia’ as a word free from the disturbing as- 
sociations of ‘church’ and ‘congregation,’ though 
the latter has not only historical standing (as above) 
but also the advantage of suggesting some of these 
elements of meaning which are least forcibly 
brought out by the word ‘church’ according to our 
55 use (ct. ExpT viii. [1896-97] 386). So far, 

owever, as there is any substantive difference 
between the two words as found in the English 
Bible, the ‘congregation’ of RVm points to an 
actual church assembled in one place. 

In the NT éxxAnola naturally designates the 
Christian Church. The associations of cuvaywyh 
were <n its Christian use, though it is retained 
in Ja 2 to describe an assembly of Jewish-Chris- 
tians; but this is explained by the destination of 
the letter—‘to the twelve tribes which are of the 
Dispersion.’ 

In St. Paul’s address to the elders of Miletus 
(Ac 207) we see the old Jewish cuvaywy?} in the 
process of passing into the more distinctively Chris- 
tian éxxAnola. He quotes Ps 74? Remember thy 
congregation which thou didst purchase of eld’; 
but for the LXX cuvayuwy} he puts éxxAnola. Thus 
in the Apostle’s hands this e becomes ‘ one 
of the channels through which the word ecclesia” 
came to denote God's people of the future (Ep 
viii. 387). Cf. also art. EMBLY ; and, for the 
Heb. and Gr. terms in the OT, art. ‘ Congregation’ 
in HDB. W. M. GRANT. 


CONSCIENCE (cuvelðno:ıs).—1. The word and its 
history.—Both the Lat. conscientia, from which 
‘conscience’ is derived, and the Gr. cuveldnocs, of 
which it is the invariable rendering in the NT, have 
originally the more general meaning of ‘ conscious- 
ness ’—the knowledge of any mental state. Down 
to the 17th cent., as the AV itself bears witness, 
‘conscience’ too was sometimes used in this wider 
sense. In 1 Co 87 ‘conscience of the idol,’ and in 
He 10 ‘conscience of sins,’ would now be better 
rendered ‘consciousness.’ Some exegetes would 
prefer ‘consciousness’ to ‘conscience’ in 1 P 2 
‘conscience toward (or of) God.’ With these excep- 
tions, ‘ conscience’ in the NT denotes not conscious- 
ness generally, but the moral faculty in particular 
that power by which we apprehend moral truth 
and recognize it as having the authority of moral 
law. The history of the words ‘conscience,’ con- 
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scientia, curelduois, shows that it is entirely fanciful 
tosuppose on etymological grounds that the prefixes 


con and ovr point to the subject’s joint knowledge 
along with Himself. The joe knowledge de- 
noted is knowledge with oneself, a self-knowledge 


or self-consciousness in which the inner ‘I’ comes 
forward as a witness. This does not, of course, 
exclude the further view that, as man is made in 
the image of God, and as his individual personality 
is rooted in that of the absolute moral Ruler, the 
testimony of conscience actually is the voice of 
God bearing witness in the soul to the reality and 
authority of moral truth. 
_ It is a significant fact that the word ‘conscience’ 
is nowhere found in the OT text, though in Ec 10” 
both AV and RV give it in the margin as an alter- 
native for ‘thought,’ to represent the Heb. vw, 
which LXX here renders by cureldnots. In ancient 
Israel it was an external law. not an inward law- 
giver, that held the seat of authority ; and though 
the prophets addressed their appeals to the moral 
sense of their hearers (cf. Mic 6°), they furnished 
no doctrine of conscience. Nor does the word occur 
either in the Synoptics or the Fourth Gospel; for 
the clause of Jn 8° where it is found does not belong 
to the correct text (see RV). Jesus in His teachin 
constantly addresses Himself to the conscience, an 
clearly refers to it when He speaks of ‘the light 
that is in thee’ (Mt 62, Lk 11%), but His mission 
was to illumine and quicken the moral faculty by 
the revelation He brought, not to analyze it, or 
define it, or lay down a doctrine on the subject. 
In the Acts and Epistles, however, the effects of 
the revelation in Christ become apparent. We 
have the word ‘conscience’ 31 times in AV and 30 
times in RV—the latter reading curnelg for ouve- 
dee in 1 Co 87. Heb. has it 5 times and 1 Pet. 
thrice; with these exceptions it is a Pauline word. 
There are anticipations of the NT use of it in the 
Apocrypha (Wis 174, Sir 14%, 2 Mac 6"), and sug- 
gestions for St. Paul’s treatment of it in contem- 
porary Greek teaching, and especially in the moral 
hilosophy of the Stoics. But it was Christian 
aith that raised it out of the region of ethical ab- 
straction and set it on a throne of living power. 

2. The NT doctrine.—(1) The nature of con- 
sctence.—According to its etymology, conscience is 
a strictly cognitive power—the power of appre- 
hending moral trath; and writers of the intui- 
tional school frequently restrict the use of the 
term to this one meaning (cf. Calderwood, Hand- 
book of Moral Philosophy, p. 78). Popularly, 
however, conscience has a much wider connotation, 
including moral judgments and moral feelings as 
well as immediate intuitions of right and wrong ; 
and it is evident that in the NT the word is 
employed in this larger sense so as to include the 
whole of the moral nature. When conscience is said 
to bear witness’ (Ro 2'°9') or to give Lest 
(2 Co 1), it is the clear and direct shining of the 
inner light that is referred to. When it is described 
as ‘weak’ or over-scrupulous (1 Co 8” 10. 2), and is 
contrasted by implication with a conscience that 
is strong and walks at liberty, the reference is 
to those diversities of opinion on moral subjects 
which are due to variations of judgment in the 
Pracene of mutually acknowledged first prin- 
ciples. When it is spoken of on the one hand as 
good (1 Ti 18,1, He 13%, 1 P 316. ) or ‘void of 
offence toward God and men’ (Ac 24%, and on the 
other as ‘defiled’ (1 Co 87), wounded (v. ), evil’ 
(He 102), ‘seared (or branded) with a hot iron’ 
(1 Ti 4*), the writers are thinking of those pleasant 
or painful moral feelings which follow upon obedi- 
ence or disobedience to moral law, or of that dead- 
ness to all feeling which falls npon those who have 
persistently shut their ears tə the inward voice and 
turned the light that is in them into darkness. 


The fundamental for the Pauline doc- 
trine is Ro 2!4 35, e Apostle here seems to lay 
down as unguestionable, (a) that there is a Divine 
law written by Nature on the heart of every man, 
whether Jew or Gentile ; (b) that conscience is the 
moral ee which bears witness to that law; 
(c) that in the light of that witness there is an 
exercise of the thoughts or reasonings (Acywpol), in 
other words, of the moral judgment; (d) that, as 
the result of this judgment before the inward bar, 
men are subject to the feelings of moral self- 
approval or self-reproach. Covering in this 
sage the whole ground of the moral nature of man, 
St. Paul ap to distinguish conscience as the 
witness-bearing faculty from the moral judgments 
and moral feelings that accompany ite testimony. 
But elsewhere, as has been already shown, he fre- 
quently speaks of conscience in that larger sense 
which makes it correspond not only with the 
immediate apprehension of moral truth, but with 
the judgments based upon the truth thus revealed, 
and the sentiments of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
to which these judgments give rise. 

(2) The authority of conscience. However men 
differ in their theories as to the nature and origin 
of the moral faculty, there is general ment 
as to the authority of the moral law which it en- 
joins. Few will found to challenge Butler’s 
famous assertion of the supremacy of conscience : 
‘Had it strength as it has right, had it power as 
it has manifest authority, it would abeolatel 
govern the world’ (Serm. ii.). And while ad- 

erents of the sensational school of ethics may 
dispute Kant’s right to describe the imperative of 
morality as ‘categorical’ in its nature (Metaphysic 
of Ethics, p. 31), even they will not seek to quali 
his apostrophe to a (p. 120) or the exalted lan- 
guage in which he describes the solemn majesty 
of the Moral Law (p. 108). For the NT authors 
conscience is supreme, and it is supreme because 
in its very nature it is an o through which 
God speaks to reveal His will. In the case of the 
natural man it testifies to a Divine law which is 
written on the heart (Ro 2%); in the case of the 
Christian man this law of Nature is reinforced by 
a vital union with Jesus Christ (Gal 2”) and b 
the assenting witness of the Holy Spirit (Ro 9). 
The claim of right which Butler makes on behalf 
of conscience is transformed for St. Paul into a 
law of power. The pure and loyal Christian con- 
science has might as it has right; it not only legis- 
lates but governs. What the law could not do in 
that it was weak through the flesh, is actually 
fulfilled in those who take Christ to be the com- 
panion of their conscience and who walk not after 
the flesh but after the spirit. 

In Acts we have 1 examples of the way in 
which conscience, in Butler'a words, magisterially 
exerts itself in the case alike of bad men and of 
good. The suicide of Judas (17%; cf. Mt 27°*-), the 

eart-pricks of the men of Jerusalem under St. 
Peter's preaching (27), the claim of St. Peter and 
St. John that they must obey God rather than 
men (4° 59), Saul’s experience that it was hard to 
kick against the | ees (9), Felix trembling as St. 
Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come (24*)—all these are 5 
of the authority of conscience. And what in Acts 
we see practically exemplified is laid down in the 
Epistles as a matter of rule and doctrine. St. 
Paul enjoins submission to the civil authority (Ro 
13'#-), but vindicates ite right to govern on the 
und of the higher authority of conscience (v.5). 
The writer of Heb. represents the sin-convictin 
conscience as a sovereign power which impell 
men to Jay their gifts and sacrifices on the altar, 
but was never satisfied until Jesus Christ ‘through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish 
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unto God’ (He 914 10% 2). St. Peter teaches 
that, in a matter of conscience before , men 
must be willing to ‘endure griefs, suffering wrong- 
fully’ (1 P 2). Nor is it only the personal con- 
science whose dignity and supremacy must be ac- 
knowledged ; a like reverence is to be shown for 
the conscience of others. St. Paul sought to com- 
mend himself to every man’s conscience in 
sight of God (2 Co 4*; of. 54). He taught that 
the exercise of Christian liberty must be limited 
by regard for another’s conscience (1 Co 10”), and 

even when that conscience is weak, it must 
not be wounded or bewildered or defiled (87- 4. 12) 
lest the other’s sense of moral responsibility should 
thereby be impaired. 

The source of this magisterial authority of con- 
science is represented by the NT writers as lying 
altogether in the Divine will, of which conscience 
is the instrument. For St. Paul conscience is not 
an individualized reflexion of social opinion, nor 
a subtle compound of feelings evolved in the 
course of the long struggle for existence, nor yet a 
mysterious faculty that claims to regulate the life 
of man by virtue of some right inherent in its own 
nature. Its authority is that of a judge, who sits 
on the bench as the representative of a law that 
is higher than hi „Its function is to bear 
witness to the law of God (Ro 2 91, 2 Co 117); its 
commendation is a commendation in His sight (2 
Co 4"); its accusation is an anticipation of the day 
when He shall judge the secrets of men (Ro 25. 35), 
Similarly for St. Peter a matter of conscience is 
a question of ‘conscience toward God’ (1 P 2), 
Some commentators would render cuveldnots Oeo 
in this verse by ‘ consciousness of God’; and the 
very ambiguity of the expression may suggest 
that in the Apostle’s view conscience is really a 
God-consciousness in the sphere of morality, as 
faith is a God-consciousness in the sphereof 0 10 bee 

(3) Varieties of conscience. What has just 
said as to the absolute and universal authority of 
conscience may seem difficult to reconcile with 
the distinctions made by the NT writers between 
consciences of very varied types. There are con- 
sciences that are weak and timid, and others that 
are strong and free (1 Co 8’). A conscience may 
be void of offence’ (Ac 2415), or it may be defiled 
and wounded (1 Co 87-13, Tit 14). It may be good 
(1 Ti 1° , He 1316, 1 P 316. ), or it may be evil 
(He 10"). It may be pure (1 Ti 3, 2 Ti 15), or in 
need of cleansing (He 91%. It may possess that 
clear moral sense which discerns intuitively both 
good and evil (He 51%, or it may be ‘seared with 
a hot iron’ (1 Ti 4?) and condemned to that judicial 
blindness to which nothing is pure (Tit 1°). The 
explanation of the difficulties raised by such lan- 

lies in the fact already noted that ‘con- 
science’ in the NT is used to denote not the power 
of moral vision only, but the moral ju ent and 
the moral feelings. As the organ which discerns 
the Moral Law, conscience has the authority of 
that law itself ; ite voice is the voice of God. It 
leaves us in no doubt as to the reality of moral 
distinctions ; it assures us that right is right and 
wrong is wrong, and that ‘to him that knoweth 
to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin’ (Ja 
47). But for the rAd egy to particular cases of 
the general law of duty thus revealed, men must 
epee upon their moral judgments; and moral 
judgments are liable to error just as other judg- 
ments are. It was a want of ‘knowledge’ that 
led some in the Corinthian Church to shrink from 
eating meat that had been offered to an idol (1 Co 
87), and a consequent mistake of judgment when 
they came to the conclusion that such eating 
was wrong. Their consciences were weak because 
their moral judgments were weak. And as the 
result of their V ni in the decision of moral 
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questions, their moral feelings were misdirected, 
and so their consciences were stained and wounded 
by acts in which a man of more enlightened con- 
science saw no harm. Similarly, when a conscience 
is said to be ‘ ‘or ‘pure’ or void of offence,’ 
the reference is to the sense of and moral 
harmony with God and man which comes to ene 
who has loyally obeyed the dictates of the Moral 
Law; while an uncleansed or evil conscience is one 
on which there reste the burden and pain of sin 
that is unatoned for and unforgiven. A ‘seared’ 
or ‘branded’ conscience, again, may point to the 
case of those in whom abuse of the moral nature 
has led to a perversion of the moral judgment and 
a deadening of the moral sentiments. Com 
what St. Paul says of those whose und È 

is darkened, whose hearts are hardened, and who 
are now past feeling’ (Eph 4?8). 

(4) The education of conscience.—Someintuitional- 
ists have held that conscience, being an infallible 
oracle, is incapable of education ; and Kant’s famous 
utterance, ‘ An erring conscience is a chimera’ (op. 
eit. p. 206), has often uoted in this connexion. 
But it is only in a theoretical and ideal sense that 
the truth of the saying oan be samita oT when 
the word of conscience is taken to be nothing less 
and nothing more than the voice of God, and 
its light to be in ve VV 
ap ing look (J. inean, Seat of Au 3 
in Religion, London, 1891, p. 71). the NT, 
however, as in general usage, ‘conscience’ is not 
restricted to the intuitive discernment of the 
difference between right and wrong, but is applied 
to the whole moral nature of man; and when 
understood in this way there can be no question 
that it shares in the general weakness of human 
nature, and that it is both ble of education 
and constantly in need of an educative discipline. 
The distinction made by the NT writers between 
a good and an evil conscience implies the need of 
education ; their moral precepts imply its possi- 
bility. St. Paul says that he ‘exercised himself’ 
to have a conscience void of offence toward God 
and men (Ac 24; the author of Heb. speaks of 
those who ‘by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil’ (5%). 

In various aspects the necessity for this exercise 
or training of the moral faculty comes before us. 
Even as a power of intuition or vision by which 
the Moral Law is discerned, conscience is capable 
of improvement. Ignorance darkens it (Eph 43), 
sin defiles it (Tit 1°); and only an eye that is 
purged and enlightened can see clearly. ‘My 
conscience is nott so,’ said Queen Mary to Knox. 
‘Conscience, Madam,’ he replied, ‘requyres know- 
ledge ; and I fear that rycht knowledge ye have 
none’ (Knox, Works, ed. Laing, Edinburgh, 1864, 
ii. 283). But conscience is also a faculty of moral 
judgment, and in moral matters, as in other 
matters, human judgments go astray. The weak 
conscience is the natural accompaniment of the 
weak and narrow mind (1 Co 8’); a selfish and im- 

ure heart usually compounds with its conscience 

or the sins to which it 1s inclined, and a conscience 
that accepts hush-money is apt to grow dumb 
until contact with another conscience e de and 

urer than itself makes it vocal once more (Ac 24%). 

oral sentiments, again, gather around a false 
judgment as readily as around a true. Christ's 
5 were killed by men who thought that 
they were thereby doing God service (Jn 16%, and 
St. Paul himself once believed it to be his duty 
‘to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth’ (Ac 26°). In such cases persecution 
to the death carried no self-reproach with it, but a 
sense of moral complacency. 

Granting, then, that conscience needs to be edu- 
cated, how, according to the NT, is the work to 
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be done? Three ways are 5 suggested 
the ways of knowledge, o ence, and love; in 
other words, the way of the mind, the way of the 
will, and the way of the heart. (a) Knox said to 
Queen Mary that conscience requires knowledge ; 
and that is what St. Paul also taught (1 Co 87). 
Before the man of God can be ‘ furnished completely 
unto every good work’ he has need of ‘ instruction 
in righteousness’ (2 Ti 316. 17). Education of this 
kind can be obtained from many masters, but the 
best teachers of all are Scriptures inspired of God 
(id.). St. Paul's own Epistles are full of instruction 
as regards both the broad principles of Christian 
ethics and their application under varying circum- 
stances to all the details of personal, family, and 
social life. And in the teaching of Christ Himself, 
above all in that Sermon on the Mount whose 
echoes are heard so frequently in the Epistle of 
James, enlightenment comes to the human con- 
science through the revelation of the fundamental 
laws of the Divine Kingdom. 

(5) Conscience is educated, in the next place, by 
obedience to the Divine law when that law is recog- 
nized. Itisthe use of knowledge oe pono ad 
that exercises the senses to keener moral discern- 
ment (He 514); it is the man who is willing to do 
God’s will whocomes to know the Divine voice when- 
ever he hears it (Jn 77). The ethics of the NT are 
not the ingenious elaboration of a beautiful but ab- 
stract moral scheme; they are practical through 
and through. Christians are called upon to acknow- 
ledge not the right of conscience only, but its might ; 
they are commanded everywhere to bring their dis- 
positions, desires, passions, and habits into captivity 
to its obedience. To follow Christ is to have the 
light of life (Jn 81); while to hate one’s brother is 
to walk in darkness with blinded eyes, and so to 
lose the knowledge of the way (1 Jn 2" ; cf. Jn 12%). 
Obedience, in short, is the o of spiritual know- 
ledge (cf. F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 2nd ser., new 
ed., London, 1875, no. viii.). A good conscience 
goes with a pure heart (1 Ti 15). But sin so perverts 
and blinds the inward eye that the very light that 
is in us is darkness (Mt 6”). 

(c) But something more is required before the 
education of conscience is complete. Knowledge 
is much, and the will to obedience is more, but 
what if the power of dove be wanting? In that 
case the conscience will not be void of offence to- 
ward God and men. According to the NT writers 
the conscience must be set free by being delivered 
from the sense of guilt through the atoning power 
of Christ's sacrifice (He 9 10%); it must learn 
ite close dependence upon the mystery of faith 
(1 Ti 3°; cf. 1%); it must be taught that love out 
of a pure heart and a good conscience and faith un- 
feigned are ‘the end of the charge’ and the fulfill- 
ing of the law (15). To be perfectly educated, in 
short, a conscience must experience the constrain- 
ing and transforming power of the love of Christ, 
in whom men are new creatures, so that old thin 
are away and all things are become new (2 Co 
54 17). Thus, in the view of the NT writers, ethics 

es into religion, and the Christian conscience 
is the conscience of one who lives the life of faith 
and love, and who can say with St. Paul, ‘I live, and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2”). 


LrrzraTuRE.—J. Butler, Analogy and Sermons, London, 1882, 
Sermons if. ii.; I. Kant, Metaphystc of Ethics, Eng. tr., 1869, 
p. 246 ff.; T. H. Green to Ethics, wee 1883, 
Christian Ethics - 
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CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.— The word 
‘vonsecrate’ occurs twice in the AV of Hebrews 


(7% 10”). In the first passage it is the translation 
of Tereħeiwpévov > in the second of évexalycey. In 
neither case is the translation quite suitable. 

1. He TP: vldv eis rò alva rereXewwydvoy. Full 
consideration of reàew would encroach on the art. 
PERFECT (g. v.); but there are certain special pointa 
connected with this passage that may usefully be 
noted. redcofy ras xeipas is frequently used in the 
LXX, but only in the Pentateuch (Ex 29% 2. K. 25 
Lv 4°] 8* 16, Nu 3°), to translate the obscure 

ebrew phrase mill? ydd - fill the hand,’ t.e. 
‘consecrate’ (a priest). Elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch and Historical Books (once in Ezekiel [ ) 
parts of Mp, ur , mirinu are employed. 
reel is used alone (Ex 29% %- 27. 31. 4, Ly 7 gz 
28. 29. 31. 33 933) for the Heb. mill@’fm (= ‘ consecra- 
tion [RV]. In Lv 21” rereħeiwpévos is used with- 
out the rest of the phrase =‘ consecrated,’ although 
many MSS supply râs xetpas atrob. These last 
uses would at least point to the conclusion that 
redet and reAelwors tended to become semi-techni- 
cal terms for the consecration of the priest, having 
originally been used to translate the verb in the 
Heb. phrase, which is quite obscure. Most prob- 
ably its original sense is suggested in the corre- 
sponding Assyr. katd mulld=‘hand over to one 
(or make one responsible for) a person or thing or 
office’ (cf. F. Delitzsch, Assyr. Handwörterbuch, 
1896, p. 409: Rammanirari, whom Asur has en- 
es with a dominion incomparable’; and HDB 
iv. 71°). 

It follows, then, that He 7% and the other 
passages where redecbw occurs (see art. PERFECT) 
indicate that the writer is making use of a technical 
expression and, in harmony with his system of 
thought, hellenizing it (cf. Moffatt, LNT, 1911, p. 
427). There can be little doubt that in Hebrews 
rehecéw is used in the Aristotelian sense of bringing 
to the rédos or final end. Jesus, as High Priest, 
is ‘perfected’ for evermore, as distinct from the 
redelwors of the Aaronic priesthood. There can be 
no idea of a moral development in character. 
Jesus is ‘perfected [and there is also the further 
idea of exaltation to office] for evermore’ in the 
sense that He is endowed with an experience of 
human suffering in life and in death (He 4%); so 
A. B. Davidson, Hebrews (Handbooks for Bible 
Classes), pp. 145 f., 207 f.; von Soden, Hebrderbrief*® 
baler apace ar zum NT, Tübingen, 1899), p. 28n.; 

ut cf. A. B. Bruce, Hebrews, 1899, p. 283 ff.; M. 
Dods, EGT, ‘Hebrews,’ 1910, pp. 265, 319, who 
argue for the sense of moral ecting. 

He 10": rh» elsodor . . . hv évekalvıisev iu 
doo y rpóoparov kal f{Goay did To Kararerdoparos. 
éyxaul{w is used also in He 98% In AV of 10” the 
word is ‘consecrated,’ and in 9 dedicated.“ In 
RV in both cases ‘dedicated’ is used. In the LXX 
éyxawitw is used to translate two Heb. words, 
hanakh (‘initiate,’ ‘consecrate,’ Dt 20°, 1 K 8®) 
and hiddésh (‘ renew,’ ‘make anew,’ 1 S 114, 2 Ch 
158, Ps 5012). éyxawitw in He 10” might seem to 
combine both meanings, implying that some kind 
of way existed before (of. Sir 33 L365). In He 918, 
also, the word means simply inaugurate, unless 
the pre- existence of a covenant is supposed (ef. 9. 2 
before the ceremony of vv. 4. That the sense of 
‘renewal,’ however, is strongly emphasized is seen 
also in the use of rpósgaror (‘ fresh,’ ‘hitherto un- 
trodden’). h implies ‘a way that really leads 
and carries all who enter it into the heavenly rest,’ 
as opposed to ‘a lifeless A1 1 trodden by the 
high priest, and by him alone (Delitzsch, Hebrews, 
Eng. tr., ii. [1870] 171). It also implies a way that 
would never become old, worn, or obsolete. 5 
must be taken as referring to eľsoðos. Jesus has, 
by bursting the veil of His flesh in death, ‘inaugu- 
rated’ a new entrance into the Presence of God (cf. 
Mk 15%). The flesh of Jesus is regarded as symbolic 
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of the veil’ or curtain which was removed as the 
sacrificial blood was carried into the Holy of Holies. 
éyxurif{w includes the motive of leading into life’ 
(von Soden, Hebrderbrief*, p. 64). Probably the 
literal idea of eſcodos (= entrance to a house’) is 
also symbolically present (cf. Neh 3? [LXX)]). The 
house in this case is the Church, the new Temple 
(ef. r lay) in 10, and its use in 36 and 4% is 
op to the attitude of the Oepdrwr (3°). The 
feast of éyxalna (Jn 102) was instituted Judas 
Maccabeeus (164 B.C.) in memory of the cleansing 
of the Soar from the pollution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mac 4®). 
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CONSPIRACY, PLOT.—The Gr. word translated 
‘conspi > (cuvwpocla) occurs only once in the 
NT (Ac 23%), but the thing for which it stands is 
much more frequent. In the OT the correspond- 
ing word (Wa) is fairly common, as also is the 
cognate verb wi to make a conspiracy,’ lit. to 
bind.’ cuwwpocla means, literally, the mutual tak- 
ing of an oath, and ite etymological equivalent in 
Latin is coniuratio. Of this we have no strict 
equivalent in English, for ‘conjure’ means some- 
thing quite different ; ‘conspiracy’ is the working 
equivalent. i 

(1) The ewwpocla of Ac 23% was entered into by 
‘more than forty’ Jews with the object of killing 
St. Paul. To this end they tried to induce the 
‘ chief captain’ to bring him once more before the 
Sanhedrin—which had already entered upon his 
trial—that they might ‘judge of his case more 
exactly.’ Along the route the conspirators were 
to be lying in wait, and St. Paul would not reach 
the council-chamber alive. The scheme was frus- 
trated by the vigilance and the intervention of 
Paul's sister's son’ (v. .). The ‘chief captain’ 
at once decided to send his prisoner to Cæsarea 
under guard, and by night. his narrative is of 
special importance here for two reasons: (a) v.” 
states that the conspiracy was the sole reason why 
St. Paul was sent to the governor Felix at Cæsarea ; 
and the consequences of that step extend to the 
end of the Acts. With this turning-point in the 
life of St. Paul, however, two other crises should 


be com : (a) the earlier one described in Ac 
22-2 (cf. T 31; from Ac 222 onwards there 
might be said to be one chain of events leading to 


the prison house at Rome); (8) the later one de- 
scribed in Ac 25!%8 26% (the appa to Cæsar). (b) 
In 23” the ‘conspiracy’ is spoken of as a plot (i.e. 
ovvwpocla is practically identified with eri RON), 
and thus the NT passages which speak of an ém- 
Bora (all referring to St. Paul) are brought within 


the scope of this article. 
(2) The most important of these passages is 
Ac 20, where the Apostle speaks of the trials and 


temptations (reipacpuol) which befell him by the 
plots ak eng of the Jews at Ephesus. ey 
seem to have been many and grievous (cf. the 
‘tears,’ v.); notorious (‘Ye yo ves know,’ 
v. ); and probably additional to the opposition 
mentioned in Ac 19° (‘speaking evil of the Way 
before the multitude’), and the troublesome com- 
petition of the ‘strolling Jews, exorcists,’ in 19 ; 
certainly additional to the stirring up of disturbance 
by the ‘combine’ of Gentile idol-makers (19**-). If 
80, the fact that these many and grievous plots are 
not mentioned in ch. 19 shows how many there 
may have been elsewhere, which are likewise un- 
mentioned. Others do find mention in 9™ 205, 
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where the Gr. is again eri BO. Another instance 
occurs in 25%, where ‘lay wait (RV) = érédpay roei», 
with which compare évé3pa (ambush) in 23% and 
évedpedecy in 23. 

(3) It is still n to mention at least three 
other conspiracies : (a) the trial of Stephen (Ac 6-7) 
turns on a plot which reveals numerous and close 
resemblances to the case of Jesus. In fair debate 
his opponents are silenced (610); then false wit- 
nesses are ‘suborned’ (vv. 1); the people also 
are ‘stirred up’ (v.); and one of the accusations 
relates to threats directed against the ‘holy place’ 
(vv. 4; cf. Mk 14%), This plot is the more 
important because Saul is declared to have been 
present at Stephen’s martyrdom, to have agreed 
with it, and to have kept the clothes of those who 
threw the stones (Ac 7 81 22”); and he was very 
likely one of the worshippers at the Cilician syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem, mentioned in 66. This martyr- 

om was probably one of the chief factors in 
impressing Saul, against his will, with some vague, 
and for a time unrecognized, feeling for the possible 
Divinity of the Church and faith of Jesus (note 
61. 26 7 50-60 ; 

(ò) In Gal 2t St. Paul speaks of an important 
conspiracy, but the grammatical constructions in 
the immediate context are very uncertain, and 
these difficulties are increased by the variant read- 
Ai 25, where some excellent scholars, includin 
Zahn, J. Weiss, and K. Lake, omit the words o 
negation (ols obòé), thus arriving at the statement 
‘ we yielded for an hour on account of the pseudo- 
brethren.’ Those who accept this are divided as to 
the nature of the concession referred to. Weiss 
(with Spitta) believes that St. Paul ‘yielded’ by 
circumcising Titus; Zahn, that he yielded by 
oing up to Jerusalem for consultation at all, but 

id not circumcise Titus. If the invasion of the 
pseudo-brethren be connected with ‘we did not 
yield,’ it will simply have defeated itself by stiffen- 
ing St. Paul’s resolution in the con direction ; 
but with whatever it be connected, while the nega- 
tive in v.’ is retained, it cannot be supposed to have 
accomplished much. 

The scene of this uninvited visit was probabl 
Antioch (see Ac 151), possibly Galatia (see Gal 
‘continue with you’); almost certainly not the 
Council at Je em, to which the ‘ spying out’ is 
not appropriate. It is quite posable that St. Paul 
speaks somewhat too severely, for he writes the 

pistle to the Galatians at a time of acute dis- 
sension (ef. Ac 150. But, if the plot was as repre- 
hensible as he says, it would account for much of 
the bitterness of the Epistle, for in this he is fightin 
much the same battle over again, and has to deal 
with a similar, and almost equally perilous, inva- 
sion of his churches. 

(e) In Gal 2. St. Paul refers to a conspiracy 

ainst the ‘truth of the gospel’ at Antioch, in 
which Peter, the ‘rest of the Jews’ there, and 
‘even Barnabas,’ are all implicated. Its object, 
according to St. Paul, was to rebut the claim of 
the Gentiles to equality by refusing to eat with 
them. The vigour of his language is noteworthy : 
‘to the face,’ condemned (v. !); soalso ‘fearing’ 
(v. 2); ‘dissembled,’ ‘dissimulation ’ (v. l); ‘not up- 
rightly, ‘(not) according to truth,’ ‘before them 
all? (v. ). The Apostle appears to draw a conscious 
and pointed contrast between his own conduct and 


that of his opponents at Antioch, especially St. 
Peter; and certainly his 1 of the scene 
forms in effect a telling reply to- almost a turning 


of the tables on — any insinuations current in 
Galatia as to his own weakness and dissimulation 
(see, e.g., 1° and, more generally, Ro 3°, 2 Co 4? 
II 1s 126, 1 Th 2°). 

LrrerarurE —The relevant Commentaries, esp. Zahn, Ram- 
say, Lightfoot, etc., on Galatians; F. Spitta, Die Apostel- 
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gesehichte, Halle, 1801; J. Weiss, SK, 1908, p. 480 fl., and 1895, 
p. 268. ; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, 1.3 (1807) 176-216, 
2-275; T. Zahn, Introd. to NT, 1909, i. 152-202; Douglass 
Round, The Date of St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians, 1906; 
W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citisen, 1895. C. H. WATKINS. 


CONSTRAINT.—Neglecting rapafidfoua, used in 
Ac 28” (cf. Lk 24%) simply of the pressure of hospit- 
able invitation, we have two terms in the NT ex- 
pressing the notion of constraint — Aa yxd ge and 
ouvéxecy. 

1. dvayxdfey is to constrain to some course of con- 
duct as a matter of necessity (dd xn). In Gal 6 the 
Judaizers appear as an example of the sinister exer- 
cise of constraint, rushing the bewildered Galatian 
converts into circumcision exemplo suo et importuns- 
tate (Bengel, ad loc.). Again, St. Paul himself 
speaks of his experience of constraint arising from 
a solemn sense of duty (1 Co Y$). In neither case is 
the é»dycn an arbitrary, irresistible fate that drives 
men to act thusandthus. Otherwise the Galatians 
could not have been blamed by St. Paul for listen- 
ing to his opponents, nor could he have said of him- 
self, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ 

In 1 P & pastors are exhorted to do their duty 
not of constraint’ (uh dvayxacrGs) ; but this is not 
in conflict with St. Paul's position in 1 Co 916. 
Service can only be satisfactory when along with 
the fundamental sense of duty there is a willing 
response to its demand. 

n Jude? the kindred phrase dvdyxyny oxov = our 
simple ‘I could not help’ (sc. we 

2. Surtxei appears in 2 Co 5", and being predi- 
cated of the love; of Christ,’ cannot have here any 
suggestion of irksome pressure as in some other in- 
stances of its use. ‘The love of Christ grips us,’ 
says the Apostle, ore explicitly that his over- 
mastering sense of that love arose from his view of 
the Lord's death. J. S. CLEMENS. 


CONTENTMENT.—The idea of ‘contentment’ is 
more prominent in Scripture than appears on the 
surface. The word, indeed, is seldom used, St. Paul 
being the only NT writer who treats the subject 
explicitly. But whether the word is there or not, 
the thing is there. Seeing that the virtue is one of 
the constituent elements of earthly life and happi- 
ness, it would be strange if it were absent from the 
ethics of Scripture. No amount of worldly fortune 
or success, without a contented mind, brings happi- 
ness, while contentment makes straitened means 
enough. We are not n that the subject 
enters into all ethical schemes and has been a 
favourite text of essayists in all lands and ages. 

1. The Stoic idea.—Contentment, reaching even 
to the point of self-denial, was a distinctive feature 
in the Stoic system of ethics, which prevailed so 
widely among the educated classes of the Roman 
Empire in the first Christian centuries. There were 
many points both of resemblance and of difference 
between its teaching and the teaching of Christi- 
anity on thissubject. Seneca,one of Nero’s ministers, 
a Stoic of Stoics, was a contemporary of St. Paul; 
and they have so much in common that some 
writers think that one borrowed from the other, 
or that both were indebted to a common source. 
Lightfoot discusses the point in his essay ‘St. Paul 
and Seneca’ (Philippians, 1878, p. 270ff.), and 
comes to a negative conclusion. Still more famous 
Stoics are Epictetus, a Greek slave of Rome, and 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the saint of ancient 

ism.* The sentences of Seneca are stimulat- 
ing to the intellect; the sentences of Epictetus are 
fortifying to the character; the sentences of M. 


We have ample means of knowing these writers in various 
essays and translations: the essays of Matthew Arnold, F. W. H, 
Myers, F. W. Farrar; translations by pense Long, G. H. Ren- 
dall, A. Stewart, Elizabeth Carter, and G. Stanhope. 
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Aurelius find their way to the soul’ (Arnold). 
Myers remarks that in these three writers the 
system grows more practical. We hear less of 
its logic, its cosmogony, its portrait of the ideal 
zan It insists on what may be termed the 
catholic verities of all philosophers, on the sole im- 
portance of virtue, the spiritual oneness of the uni- 
verse, the brotherhood of men.’ The weakness of 
Stoicism and of Stoic ethics was that ite religion 
was & minus quantity, just as the strength of Chris- 
tianity is in the religious spirit of its ethics. With- 
out arguing that ethics is impossible without re- 
ligion, we may say that it is easurably richer 
and nobler with religion. The Stoic writers indeed 
often speak of God; but whether they mean more 
by the name than the order of Nature or universal 
law and reason is open to debate. They have no 
exper doctrine of God. To imitate or obey God 
and to follow Nature seem to be the same thing. 
of the system both as ‘ material 

ntheistic materialism.’ W. L. 

avidson in his Stoic Creed (1907) holds that the 
creed makes Fate superior to God ; in other words, 
Fate is the supreme law of the universe. With 
these abatements the great Stoics plead for virtue 
most im ively. Their picture of the good man 
battling with the forces of evil is very noble. 
Scarcely anything has been said by later moralists 
respecting virtue and righteousness generally, and 
contentment in particular, which is not in substance 
anticipated by the Stoics. Joseph Butler's power- 
ful arguments for virtue from its natural effects and 
tendencies, from man’s self-interest in the highest 
sense, from the instincts of human nature rightly 
understood, are quite in the Stoic, and indeed in 
the Christian, vein. The Stoic idea of contentment 
with life as it comes or is fixed for us by unchange- 
able law is often pushed to the extreme of apathy, 
insensibility, impassiveness (drd@ea). This is not 
to endure pain, but to deaden the sense of pain. 
Here Stoicism betrays its Eastern origin, and joins 
hands with Hindu and Buddhist asceticism. 

Christian moralists have rightly appealed to Stoic 
teaching as a preparation for Christian ethics. Two 
notable English writers on contentment are Sander- 
son in two sermons, and Barrow in five sermons, 
on Ph 4", the former sententious and pointed, the 
latter manly and copious in thought and expression. 
Both are greatly strengthened by abundant quota- 
tion from the t great Stoics, as well as from 
Horace, Cicero, Chrysostom, and others. Still, their 
main source of material and proof is Scripture. In 
this mode of treatment they are examples of the 
Anglican and Puritan literature of theirage. While 
Scripture is the supreme court of appeal, the abun- 
dant references to ancient writers show the har- 
mony of Christian thought with general belief, and 
seem to imply some kind of Divine revelation or 
guidance in the pre-Christian world. 

2. St. Paul's teaching. — In two passages St. 
Paul expressly teaches the lesson of contentment, 
both by word and by his own example: ‘I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content. I know how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound ; in e hing and in all things I 
have learned the secret both to be filled and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to be in want’ (Ph 
Aut.); ‘Godliness with contentment is great gain’ 
(1 Ti 6° and context). In the second 9 St. 
Paul, in opposition to those who turn iness 
into mate gain, emphasizes the true gain of 
godly contentment in guardin against the moral 

gers of avarice (vv. 10. His Stoic contempo- 
raries would have joined im his counsels: ‘ For we 
brought nothing into the world, for neither can 
we carry anything out; but having food and cover- 
ing we shall be therewith content food and cover- 
ing, a modest sufficiency. ‘The love of money is 


Lightfoot speaks 
theism’ and 
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a root of a kinds of evil Tot lying: dishonesty, 
overreaching, oppression. In the first passage he 
is guardin p imee lf against the suspicion of a mer- 
conary spirit. He has never sought for himself 
the contributions which he has received from the 
churches, thus making gain of godliness. ‘I have 
learned’ (ua: contentment, like all other 
virtues, is not a growth of nature, but a plant of 
greens planting and nurture. Seneca said Nature 
oes not give virtue; to become good is an art.’ 
Contentment is a lesson learnt in the school of ex- 
rience at the feet of a Divine teacher. St. Paul 
as learned to reduce his desires to his means, in 
whatever state I am (es ols elm), be it high or low, 
rich or poor, base or urable, easy or painful, 
prosperous or troublous ; all that God sends is wel- 
come.’ To be content’—adrdpxys, ‘sufficient in 
oneself, independent,; abrdpceia, ‘sufficiency in 
oneself,’ 1 Ti 6°; see Lk 34, 2 Co 12, He 136. 1 
have learned the secret —a striki ase repre- 
senting a single word in the text, peudyuc: (aud), 
‘I have been initiated,’ a reference to the ancient 
religious mysteries. ‘I have learned the secret of 
contentment in all circumstances —is there not 
here a playful tarn in comparing the art of sub- 
mission to all that happens to us with instruction 
in esoterio m dh 90 our 5 
cienoy or inde ence spoken of is no sos pos 
or absolute, but derived and conditioned. ‘I can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth me’ (Ph 
43)‘ True contentedness of mind is a point of 
high and holy learning, whereunto no man can at- 
tain unless it be taught him from above’ (Sander- 
son). ‘I have learned’—learning is ual, ad- 
vancing from the alphabet to perfect knowledge. 
Moral ess is not by leaps and bounds, but step 
by step, invisible to subject and spectator as the 
growth of tree and flower. It is ‘forgetting the 
things which are behind and stretching forward 
to the things which are before,’ from the great to 
the greater, from the high to the higher. 

3. Difference between OT and NT doctrine.— 
The reason of the whole difference between the 
Christian bearing in the problems of life and that 
of the Stoic and natural moralist lies in the Chris- 
tian conception of God, more oy naar in God’s 
providential reign over and care for the world and 
the individual. Faith in that truth determines 
the Christian attitude, especially in times of adver- 
sity and 0 As to the doctrine, the differ- 
ence between OT and NT is one only of degree 
a great difference we admit—but even the early 
revelation of this truth is glorious. After making 
every allowance for development in the OT records, 
we must admit that their presentation of God’s re- 
lation to the world and to man—personal, living, 
intimate, loving, like that of human father and 
son—was quite unique at the time. The lives of 


patriarchs, leaders, prophets, as well as the nation- | Food 


al history, show us Providence at work. We have 
there, as in the NT, righteousness as the rule of 
Divine dealing and final destiny. Weseerighteous- 
ness also as the supreme endeavour of human life. 
What infinite pathos of Divine love, compassion, 
tenderness, patience, faithfulness, slowness to 
anger, readiness to forgive, speaks in Psalm and 
Prophecy (Ps 23. 32. 36. 63. 73. 103, Is 40. 43. 53. 
54. 55. 60. 61, Jer 31, Ezk 34. 36. 37, ete.). The 
Book of Job casts a flood of light on the Divine 
mission of affliction. The meaning of the provi- 
dential discipline of life emphasized in He 12°: 
is taken from the OT. The contrast between the 
OT portrayal of God as a moral Ruler and of His 
government as administering Moral Law and the 
glorification of might in contemporary kingdoms 
and even in later Rome, is striking in the highest 


There are similar turns in Ro 121 ‘in diligence not sloth- 
ful’; 1 Th du ‘ be ambitious to be quiet.’ 
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degree. The confirmation of all this in the facts 
of experience in Butler’s treatise (pt. i. ch. 3) is 
unanswerable. case of the oring 
misfortune and the evil prospering is, in the 
issue of the whole, exceptional (see Job, Ps 73). 

The NT fulfilment is the crown of a great pre- 
paration. It is all summed up in the idea of 
as Father of the individual, which ades the 
entire NT ing from first to last. ‘ Your 
Father, my Father,’ are words ever on the lips of 
the supreme Teacher and Revealer. ‘When ye 
pray, say, Our Father.’ ‘How much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him?’ ‘Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need’ of food and clothes. 
The Divine Fatherhood is the strongest foundation 
of prayer. We know how much St. Paul and St. 
John make of the correlative relation of believers 
as children of God, St. Paul s ing of them as 
both ‘sons’ and ‘children,’ St. John using only the 
title ‘children’ (Ro 8:4 16, 1 Jn 3). For the chil- 
dren nothing is too good for God to promise and 
give. ‘It is your Father’s good pleasure to give 

ou the kingdom’ (Lk 122). The whole section 

t 6%- is a perfect antidote to anxiety and fear. 
‘To them that love God all things work together 
for good’ (Ro 8*) corresponds to OT sayings like 
Ps 340 103%. Human faith, called forth and jus- 
tified by such promises, never rose so high in the 
sphere of natural reason as in Ro 8**, It is in 

like Jn 13-17 that the tenderness of God’s 
ove for His earthly children finds the ae ex- 
pression. These selections from a wide field may 
suffice to set forth the grounds of Christian sub- 
mission to all that sends or permits, gives or 
withholds, of earthly good. 

Contentment seems a weak word to describe the 
Christian attitude to the Divine appeal. It has 
all the Divine character and revelation in word 
and act behind it. Even the adverse and painful 
is seen to have Divine p in it. We ‘rejoice 
in tribulation’ and ‘ manifold trials’ (Ro 5, Ja 13), 
not for their own sake but for the fruit they bear. 
Trials and difficulties nurse stren and courage. 
The greatest sufferers have been the greatest 
heroes. Patient endurance is the highest evidence 
of strength. The strongest souls are often found 
in sick chambers. ‘God’s peace stands sentry, 
pay uard over them’ (Ph 4’)—an echo again of 
an OT iction,‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee’ (Is 26%). 
wide extent of nal experience 


This age-long, world- 

i arantees the 

truth and reality of what lies ind Christian 

resignation and trust. We may repeat the vow 
of Epictetus to God, with deeper meaning : 

t For the rest use me to what thou pleasest. I do consent 
unto thee and am indifferent. I refuse nothing which seemeth 
to thee. Lead me whither thou wilt; put on me what 
garment thou pleasest. Wilt thou have me to be a governor 
or a private man, to stay at home or to be away, to 
be r or to be rich? I will, in respect to all these 
apo for thee with men’ (quoted in Barrow, Works, iii. 86). 


LitzraTurs.—Sermons on Ph ul will be found in I. Barrow, 
Works, ili. [1831] 1-106; 1854) 112- 


R. Sand Works, i. { 
172; R. Sibbes, Works, v. [1863 177-193; Commentaries on 
Philippians, ep. C. J. Kllicott 5 M. R. Vincent (ICC, 
1807) .A. i 1003); eee alio J. ; 
Divine Discontent, 1918; H. W. Smith, The Life Worth Liv- 
il Pt vance Ripe e ino Piet 
Watson, In Life's School, 1902, p. 145 f. J. S. BANKS. 
CONTINENCE.—See ABSTINENCE. 


CONTRIBUTION.—The significance of the word 
cot ral, twice translated contribution’ in the RV, 
is understood best from its employment and the 
i ee of its cognates in various connexions 
inthe NT. The root-idea is that of personal rela- 
tionship. The fellowship or communion which it 
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denotes, while it is essentially inward and spiritual, 
is at the same time a living and active union 
on mutual co-operation between persons or personi- 
fied subjects (cf. 1 Jn 1° , Ac 2, 2 Co 6 1314 
1 Co 1°, etc. ; for cvycovwrety and cvyxowwvés see 
Ph 4%, Eph 54, Rev 18$). From this it came to 
express the acts by which this vital fellowship is 
manifested through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
or by acts of brotherly kindness between members 
of the scattered Christian communities (cf. Ph 2, 
He 1316; see B. Weiss, Biblical Theology of the NI, 
1893, i. 188). In the Didache we find the same 
conception of brotherly love emphasized as the 
visible expression of a personal spiritual communion 
(cvyxovwrioces è távra ry dò e hο gov. . . el yàp & 
Tp dd Kowwvol rre, rbowy . e rois Ovnrois, 
iv. 8). Here the meaning has not yet reached the 
degenerate stage at which it arrived in patristic 
Greek theology, where it is almost equivalent to 
€Xennoobyn (see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lexicon of NT 
eck, Eng. tr.“, 1895, p. 363). We are thus able 
to apprehend the supreme importance which St. 
Paul attached to the contributions of the Gentile 
Churches to the poor among the Christians of Judæa 
(Ro 15%, 2 Co 9", etc.; see also art. COLLECTION), 
His conception of the undertaking is not merely 
that Gentile and Jew should be participators in 
the common blessings of plenty, to a share in which 
each Christian has a claim. If that were all, we 
should look for the word peréxew (cf. 1 Co 10”, 
He 2%, etc.), which has both a narrower and a more 
external connotation than xowwrei» (see Westcott, 
Epistle to the Hebrews*, 1903, pp. 74, 336; Robert- 
son-Plummer, 1 Corinthians t C, 1911), pp. 212, 
215, 217 ; cf., however, Ellicott's Commentary, 1887, 
on 1 Co 10$), 

The giver and the receiver are both involved in 
xovwrla, and in the acts of giving and receiving 
they throw into objective reality their complete 
personal union in the Body of Christ. To achieve 
this end no sacrifice was too grent (Aecroupyfioas, 
Ro 157), for a debt inestimable was resting on 
those who, from outside, had been received into 
the spiritual fellowship of Jesus Christ (sera). 
By discharging their obligation in this t, the 
Gentiles not only witnessed to the profound spirit- 
ual principle of communion in the Christian society, 
but also used an instrument whereby the union, 
thus expressed, would be realized on the other 
side. Arising out of the movement initiated 
St. Paul we find that contributing to the needs of 
the saints (xocvwrofvres, Ro 12:3) is enjoined as a 
general duty of Christians (cf. cowwrixots, 1 Ti 616, 
where the thought involves the formation of the 
habit and character of generosity with a view to 
‘the life which really is life’ [see the translation 
in Moffat's Historical New Testaments, 1901, p. 
575)). J. R. WILLIS. 


CONYERSATION.—This is the AV rendering of 
the Gr. dvar in Gal 18, Eph 4%, 1 Ti 42, Ja 333, 
1 P 12518 213 31. 2. 1e, 2 P 27 311 of roàlrevua in Ph 3” 
(wodcreverOe, Ph 1%), and of rpéros in He 13°. The 
English word is founded on the Vulg. conversatio 
(conversor) and signifies ‘manner of life’ (= RV 
rendering; for examples of this use of ‘ conversa- 
tion, see Murrays OED s. v.). rolreuua and 
woktreverOat definitely associate the conception of 
life with relationship to a wéds. They are character- 
istically Greek expressions; for ‘conduct to a 
Greek was mainly a question of relation to the 
State (J. A. Robinson on Eph 2?), On the other 
hand, dvacrpégpecOa: (with its noun dar ) is in 
the NT practically synonymous with words express- 
ing a manner or walk’ of life, such as rep:rarety 
(a favourite Pauline and Johannine word) and 
wopeveoOa (which is found in Luke and Acts and 
elsewhere in the NT, but not in Pauline and Johan- 
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nine writings); cf. also croxeiv, Gal 5% 6, Ph 3u 
(see HDB, art. ‘ Conversation,’ for discussion of the 
distinction between weprrareiy and dvacrpéperOa: as 
drawn by E. Hatch in his Essays in Biblical Greek, 
1889, p. 9). ‘Conversation,’ therefore, is an ex- 
cellent rendering of dvacrpop4 if it be understood 
in the general sense of ‘conduct’ or regulation of 
life, the signification which it bore in English 
before being limited by common usage to inter- 
course in speech. i ; 

We find dvacrpéderGa: used in this ethical sense 
not only in the NT writings, but in the Apostolic 
Fathers (Ign. Magn. ix. 1; Hermas, Mand. xi. 12; 
1 Clem. xxi. 8; Ep. of Barn. xix. 6, and also in 
the Didache iii. 9 repeating Ep. of Barn. xix. 6, 
perà dixalo . . . åvasrpaghon). issmann, Bible 
Studies, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 88 (cf. Light from the 
Ancient East, Eng. tr.“, 1911, pp. 107, 315), points 
out that ‘the moral signification se gerere which 
dvacrpépecba: bears in 2 Co 1, Eph 2, 1 P In, 2 P 
218, He 10% 13, 1 Ti 3%, is illustrated by Grimm, 
needlessly, on the analogy of the Hebrew 32,’ and 
shows that it is not to be explained as a He 
(cf. ib. p. 194), by quoting the ‘Inscription of Per- 
gamus No. 224 (middle of 2nd cent. B. c.), where 
it is said of some aoe of the king 5 meee 
K ts Guduwres cal arr os 3 
Moolton, Grammar of NT Crank 1008, p. 11, and 
T. Nägeli, Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 1905, 

. 34, 38). , 
PE rhe ethical use of dra and dvacrpé is 
thus quite frequent in Hellenistic Greek; and 
neither noun nor verb is Hebraic, nor peculiar to 
the language of the NT, but common, as 
states, to the ancient world as a whole. The ety- 
mology conveys the idea of movement within 
certain limits or a given sphere. Such activity, 
however, is more expressly defined by the words 
denoting ‘walking’ or ‘ going’ mentioned above. 
All such expressions may be illustrated by the term 
‘the Way used in the Acts (see 9? 19° * 22 ) of 
the path of the Christians (see art. CHRISTIAN 
LIFE), which is marked out by Divine revelation, 
as opposed to alpesis (Ac 24"), the way a man 
chooses for himself. R. MARTIN POPE. 


CONYERSION.—1. Terminology.—The con 
tion of conversion, as of so much else in the 3 
rests on what had become familiar in the OT. But 
we find nothing like a definite doctrine of conversion 
in either; much less a theology or a psychology. 
The most common word in the OT is turn (3@), 
which is quite general in meaning; it may be ac- 
complished by the sinner himself (Ezk 18%) or, 
more rarely, by God (Jer 3118). In the NT, as far 
as the Acts and Epistles are concerned, the noun 
occurs only once (Ac 15°), but the verb is com- 

aratively frequent: e.g. Ac 8% 9% 26%, 1 Th I, 
2 Co 3¹6⁶, 1 24 It is significant that it occurs 12 
times intransitively, 4 times transitively: and the 
tense (aorist) used most commonly implies that the 
action is regarded as momentary more often than 
continuous (there is implied continuity in Ac 14 
15, Gal 4°, as against Ac 3 2618, 2 Co 3, Ja 5"). 
It may be added that in all cases, except 4 (Ac 3 
287, Ja 5'* 0), RV translates by ‘turn.’ The verb 
is only twice used literally (Rev 14, 2 P 25), and it 
is used once in Galatians (4°) and twice in a single 
passage, 2 P 2. 3, quoting from the OT (Pr 2") 
of perversion. 

2. Suggestions from the context.— What are the 
causes and accompaniments of conversion? It 

rs as the result of preaching (Ac 14%), or of 
‘signs’ (9% 1171). It is connected with repentance 
(30 26%) and followed by bond-service and endurance 

1 Th 1°); and in the story of Cornelius and his 

iends, as St. Peter is preaching, at the moment 
when he describes remission of sins as given to 
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those who believe on Christ, the Holy Spirit falls 
on them, and they speak with tongues and 
i Daa God’ (Ac 10% ). They are then bap- 
tized. The same thing happens to the 12 disciples 
of Apo os at Ephesus (Ac 19'f-) after they have 
been baptized and St. Paul has laid his hands upon 
them. (In 1 Co 12 and 14 passim nothing is said 
to connect the gift of ‘tongues’ with conversion.) 
This glossolalia is the only outward sign of con- 
version mentioned in the NT; it is true that the 
men in Stephen’s unrepentant audience were ‘cut 
to the heart’ (Ac 7%); but abnormalities such as 
those which accompanied the early stages of the 
Methodist movement, the American camp-meet- 
ings, or the Welsh revival, are altogether absent 
from the history of apostolic preaching and its 
results. 

3. Parallel expressions. — Although the actual 
descriptions of conversion are few (see below, § 7), 
references to the great transition are numerous. 
The converts are reminded that gs Biba recon- 
ciled (2 Co 5”), that they died with Christ (Col 2%), 
that they were made alive together with Christ 
(Eph 2°), that they were baptized into Christ 
(Gal 37), that they obtained m (Ro 11”). The 
word of the truth of the gospel is increasing in the 
Colossians, since the day that they heard and knew 
the of God in truth (Col 1°; cf. He 10%. 2). 
They have renounced the hidden things of dark- 
ness; they have believed, they are washed, they 
are sanctified (1 Co 6"). The general term salva- 
tion’ is used in 1 Co 1%, Ro 10”, Tit 3°; St. Peter 


writes to those who are elect, begotten again 
(1 P 13; cf. 2 P 1%). In all these phrases, stress 
is laid sometimes on the action of , sometimes 


on the response of man; nor is it always easy to 
see whether the writers are referring to the actual 
moment of conversion or not; they would seem to 
think more frequently of the new life, introduced 
by a definite experience (cf. St. Paul's use of the 
ect tense, hAr:xóres, 1 Co 16, rerloreuxa, 2 Ti 
13), than of the exact moment of transition. 
The language of St. John, as might have been 
expected, makes but little reference to the chan 
as an event happening in time; his thought is 
rather of belief or knowledge as an abiding at- 
titude of mind (1 Jn 2 46); but we may com 
the striking phrase in 1 Jn 3" ‘have 
death unto life,’ with that of St. Paul (2 Co 5”), 
any man is in Christ, it is a new creating.’ 
ferences in the Apostolic Fathers to the con- 
version of unbelievers are surprisingly few. These 
writers are rather concerned to hold a high ethical 
standard before their readers. Clement of Rome 
speaks of those who have been called through His 
will in Christ Jesus as being justified through faith 
(xxxii.), and constantly emphasizes the need of 
repentance. The Didache makes no reference to 
the conversion of outsiders as such, though one 
would think that the members of the Church must 
have regarded the exhortations of the ‘Two Ways’ 
as more applicable to outsiders than to themselves. 
Barnabas, who, like the Didache, quotes the ‘ Two 
Ways,’ speaks of the apostles as ‘those who 
preached unto us the forgiveness of sins’ (iii.); 
refers to the time before belief on God, ‘when the 
abode of our heart was corrupt and weak, a temple 
truly built with hands’ (xvi.); and adds the 1 
cant e: He that desireth to be saved looketh 
not to the man, but to Him that dwelleth and 
speaketh in him, being amazed at this that he has 
never at any time heard these words from the 
mouth of the speaker, nor himself ever desired to 
hear them (ö.). 

4. Conversion is from heathenism.—This is the 
great difference in the use of the term in the NT 
rom that in the OT and in much of our modern 
religious phraseology. All the NT converte had 


om 
‘if 


definitely broken with their old surroundings. 
The language of the NT is the language of the 
first stage in the history of a missionary church. 
In the OT even sinners are for the most part 
members of the chosen nation ; the prophets call 
the Ba back to a holiness which they are re- 
garded as having previously lost. Even Ezekiel, 
who alone seems to regard the history of Israel as 
one of disobedience from the beginning, feels that 
the nation has somehow been in touch with Jahweh 
all along. In our own times, the majority of con- 
verts have been brought up in a more or lees 
Christian atmosphere ; there has been a lengthened 
pce of suggestion followed at last by a decision. 

ven where conversion seems most sudden, much 
teaching has often preceded. NT preaching was 
very different. To the Jews, it occasioned an in- 
tellectual shock, for the most part at first highly 
resented (Ac 7%), With Gentiles this was even 
more definitely the case. The shock was moral 
and social as well. To the Jews, a great deal of 
the morality of the a lic preaching would be 
familiar, especially the emphasis upon personal 
urity in speech and conduct ; and the Jews, in the 

ntile world, were already a distinct community 
(cf. the Rabbinic treatise, Aboda Zara) like the 
Christians in India. For the Gentiles, that preach- 
ing demanded a complete renunciation of their 
existing habits, friendships, moral ideas, and often 
of their business (cf. 1 Co 10": ; and Tert. de Idol. 
5 true a century before he wrote). Stan- 
ley’s well-known description of baptism, as symbol - 
izing the definite rupture with one society and the 
identification with another, is far more true of the 
lst cent. than of any other (Christian Institutions‘, 
London, 1884, ch. i.). 

5. Conversion and baptism.—The new convert 
was not, indeed, regarded as being perfect from his 
conversion onwards. His morals might be very de- 
ficient (Eph 4%, ò xAérrwy), and there was much 
need of teaching (cf. the emphasis laid on this point 
in the Pastorals). There must have been a 
number of ‘ babes in Christ.’ But the practice of 
modern missionaries in delaying baptism was un- 
known in early times. Baptism followed the pro- 
fession of belief (Ac 2“), and, as soon as belief and 
repentance were prof „ the convert was felt to 
have broken with the old life (29 and 816. 26). Often 
both belief and repentance are only implied in the 
tay 5 (2 1635). 1 

nxerslon, repentance, ef. — Baptism 
(. v.) is then the ee of repentance and 
conversion, the sign of admission to the new society 
which is the Body of Christ. Vet this never takes 
place without a change of heart; so much so 
that in the NT baptism of children is apparently 
never referred to (the meaning of ‘household,’ 
1 Co 16, is dubious). Here again it must be re- 
membered that the NT nowhere deals with a long- 
established church, or with the questions whic 
would naturally arise in one, But where baptism 
has not been preceded by a real conversion, the 
writers speak in no uncertain tone (cf. the case of 
Simon Magus, Ac 8°). What then is the relation 
of conversion to repentance? They are twice men- 
tioned together (Ac 3” and 26”) ; repentance comes 
first in both cases: repentance (zerdyoa, change 
of mental attitude), it has been suggested, expresses 
the ethical aspect of the process, conversion the 
spiritual ; or they may be called the negative and 
7 aspects. But they cannot be separated. 
there is a turning from (repentance), there must 
be a turning to (conversion). Sometimes the initial 
impulse will be dislike for the old (cf. Starbuck and 
Hadley, ut infra), or the goodness of God will be 
felt as leading to repentance (Ro 2*; ef. Ezk 36**). 
But the two are of one process. The same 


thing must be said of belief. For belief is nothing 
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but a turning or giving oneself to a person whose 
support is expected with confidence and whose will 
is accepted as a command to be obeyed. And since 
these commands cannot be obeyed without ceasing 
to do what is inconsistent with them, belief really 
includes what we have called both the negative 
and the positive. 

7. vidual instances. — Less can be learnt 
from these, as referred to in the NT, than might have 
been expected. Of the conversions of Barnabas, 
Silas, Timothy, and the rest of St. Paul’s great co- 
adjutors, we know nothing. The Ethiopian eunuch 
has already been referred to. Cornelius (Ac 10'*), 
asa proselyte, has already broken with his heathen 
manner of life, and his passing over to belief in 
Christ is secured by his vision ; St. Peter’s discourse 
simply completes 5 to adopt Seeberg’s 
suggestive phrase, ng is ended by Bekeh- 
rung. Lydia also, who is apparentiy a proselyte, 
believes while St. Paul is preaching (Ac 160%, and at 
once shows the change rong at in her by offering 
to entertain the Apostle. The Philippian jailer, 
blurting out in his terror a cry almost of despair 
(Ac 16”), receives an answer which must have 
seemed quite meaningless to him at first ; and then, 
as the result of a discourse which is unfortunatel 
not preserved for us, believes and is baptized. 
Whether any conversions took place at Malta 
as the result of St. Paul’s stay there is unknown. 
The above instances are all of Gentiles. The appeal 
which led to the conversion of Jews would seem to 
be that which St. Paul used to Agrip : ‘the re- 
deeming work of the Messiah is foreto dor implied 
by the prophets ; you believe the prophets; therefore 
you must believe in the Messiah, Jesus whom we 

reach’ (Ac 18° 26% ; Lk 247). In the case of St. 

‘aul we have two accounts purporting to come from 
his own lips (Ac 22. 26), and for the third (Ac 9) 
he must have been the authority. Certainly, he 
did not turn from any outward works of darkness(Ro 
13); he may have been prepared previously, like 
Cornelius, though unconsciously; but when the 
change came, in a blinding flash of celestial light, 
it meant an instant and entire transference of his 
loyalty and a complete destruction of his old self- 
esteem. The culmination of his conversion, lead- 
ing to baptism, was brought about, as in the case 
of Cornelius, through two mutually dependent 
visions, and actual instruction from adisciple. For 
St. Paul, it was a turning from darkness to light, 
a revealing of the Son of God in him (Gal 16); but 
the only works of the flesh whose renunciation was 
involved were anger, prige and hatred, and these he, 
like his friends, would probably have considered, up 
to the crisis, as positive virtues. Was this perhaps 
the reason why anger, hatred, malice and strife find 
such a prominent place in his later catalogues of 
evil deeds? 

8. To turn: transitive or intransitive?—We 
have left to the last the difficult question whether 
man turns to God or God turns man to Himself. 
The language of the NT gives little assistance (see 
§1). Where the verb is not intransitive, the sub- 
ject is a man (Ja 5'*™, and perhaps Ac 26186), and 
elsewhere we have simply the passive voice (1 P 
2%), with no reference to the agent. But it is im- 
possible to deny the share of in the process 
(Eph 25, Col 24, Tit 3, He 10%, 1 P 13, Ro 11%) 
or the connexion between conversion and salvation 
(1 Co 12, Ro 104). But the question of the relative 
importance of the action of God and of man in con- 
version never occurred to the NT writers; and a 
closer examination of the whole subject will show 
that it is not a case of either. . or.’ According 
to our point of view, we may see the act as wholly 
God's or wholly man’s. Exhorting the sinner, the 
preacher will say, ‘Turn to God’; looking back on 
the act, the sinner will say, ‘God turned me to 
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Himself’; or else we may use language whieh 
admirably and daringly combines the two, employ- 
ing the imperative of the passive voice, ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God’ (2 Co 3”). Conversion itself 
rests on the Atonement; man must be made ‘at 
one’ with God, and yet this cannot be done unless, 
at that very moment, he makes himself ‘at one.’ 

The question ap a difficult one just because 
the answer is involved in the simplest processes of 
action. All action between persons is interaction. 
It is the union of two elements to bring a third to 
the birth. We may for the moment overlook either 
the one or the other; but both are there. And 
the two are really one. William James’s theory 
of the subliminal is suggestive : conversion results 
from the breaking up of the fountains of the great 
spiritual deep; there is a ‘subliminal apris in 
me; and a flood of perceptions, feelings, loves and 
hates, of which I had hitherto been quite uncon- 
scious, gives me a new conception of myself and 
my life. The correctness of this account cannot 
here be discussed. It appears to cover much in 
the vast changes described so simply in the NT. 
It leaves room for, but it does not actually state, 
the main factor in every NT reference to conversion, 
and this is neither a new moral ideal nor a fresh 
conception of oneself, but the redeeming love of a 
God of mercy and righteousness, to whom the 
sinner turns in repentance and by whose good- 
ness that turning is encompassed and made 
possible. 

LITERATURE.—See references in art. ‘Conversion’ in ERB. 
The conversions in the Acts are discussed in the various Lives 
of St. Paul (see PAUL); see also Commentaries on the Epistles 
for discussions on the passages referred to in the article. W. 

ames, Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902; B. D. 

tarbuck, The Psychology of Religion, do. 1899, also art. in 
EzpT, xxv. [1913-14] p. 219ff.; F. Granger, The Soul of a 
Christian, London, 1900; and G. Steven, Psychology of the Chris- 
tian Soul, do. 1911, may be mentioned as treating of the experi- 
ence of conversion generally. See also J. W. Chapman, H. 
Hadley of Water Street, London, 1906. For a suggestive dis- 
cussion of the difficulties in recalling the exact experiences at 
the time of conversion see W. Thimme, Augustins getstige 
Entwicklung, Berlin, 1908. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 


COPPERSMITH (xrel, 2 Ti 4**).—The Greek 

word properly denoted a worker in xa (aes)—a 
term applied indifferently both to copper and its 
alloys—and more generally a worker in any metal. 
Copper was the first ore men learned to smelt and 
work: ‘ Prius aeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus’ 
(Lucret. v. 1292). The handicraft of the copper- 
smith was therefore very ancient. Later, when 
iron came into use, xacebs was extended to include 
workers in the new ore, ine being a term rarely 
employed. In the LXX Tubal-cain 1s described as 
a xadxeds yadkoh ral gıiðhpov (Gn 4%). Herodotus 
fi 68) tells how Lichas, ‘coming to a smithy, 
ooked attentively at the iron being forged, and 
was struck with wonder when he saw what was 
done. The smith (xadxeds), poroelymg his astonish- 
ment, desisted from his work.’ 

As the Romans drew their supply of aes chiefly 
from the island of Cyprus, it came to be termed 
aes cyprium, which was shortened to cyprium, and 
corrupted into cyprum, whence comes the Eng. 
word ‘copper,’ Fr. cuivre, Germ. Kupfer. 

, JAMES STRAHAN. 

CORINTH No andl eam aden was the commer- 
cial capital of Greece, and one of the first centres 
of Christian light in the continent of Europe. 
Occupying a commanding position at the southern 
extremity of the narrow isthmus which joined the 
Peloponnesus to the mainland of Greece, and under 
the steep northern side of the stupendous rock 
of Acrocorinthus (1800 ft. above sea-level) which 
formed one of nature’s strongest fortresses, it en- 
joyed unique advantages alike for commerce and 
defence. ‘Corinth of the two seas’ (‘ bimaris Cor- 
inthus’ (Hor. Car. 1. vii. 2; Ovid, Met. v. 407]) 
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could not fail to become a great maritime power. 
Its western harbour, Lechzeum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, received the shipping of Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain; its eastern port, Cenchrem (g. v.), on the 
Saronic Gulf, that of Asia Minor, Syria, Phonicia, 
and t. Instead of n stormy 
an eh ea, coasting ahipa regularly e for the 
Isthmus, where those of larger size transhipped 
their cargoes, whilst those of smaller to were 
hauled from sea to sea on a 5 es long 
(ĉloàxes). For goods exported from Peloponnesus, 
or im by land, a toll was paid to those who 
had the keys of the country’ (Strabo, VIII. vi. 20). 
As an emporium of the e of the East and the 
West, Corinth grew into a splendid city, the home 
of me t princes, adorned with Temples and 
filled with works of fine art. 

Corinth was described as ‘the bridge of the sea’ 
(Pind. Nem. vi. 4), and ‘the gate of the Pelopon- 
nesus’ (Xen. Ages. 2). ‘Pros (eb dal um ) Cor- 
inth’ is H tus i ion of old Corinth. 
‘The Corinthians,’ sa ucydides, ‘were very 
rich, as is shown by their poets, for they gave the 
title of doe to the place (Hist. i. 13). The city 
was rich and opulent at all times,’ says Strabo 
(VII. vi. 23). At the zenith of its power it prob- 
ably had a free population of 200,000, with half a 
milli ion slaves employed in its fleet and in its numer- 
ous colonies. 

Pill and razed to the ground by the Romans 
under Lucius Mummius in 146 B.C., Corinth la 
desolate for a a eh: Julius Cæsar refound 
it in 46 B.C. as the ia Laus Julia Corinthus, 
peopling it with Roman veterans and freedmen. 
‘The copestone of the republican epoch was the 
atonement for the sack of Corinth made by the 
patat of all Romans and of all Philhellenes, the 

ictator Cæsar, and the renewal of the star of 
Hellas in the form of an independent comm ity 
of Roman citizens, the new “Julian Honour 
(Th. Mommsen, Provinces, Eng. tr.?, 1909, i. 260). 

As the capital of the province of Achaia, and the 
seat of nsular government, new Corinth be- 
came nearly as emen and prosperous as the old 
had been, pa eriving a vast revenue from the 
sea, again developing its industries and cultivat- 
ing ite arte. Corinthian potters and especialy 
workers in Corinthian brass—a mixture of gold, 
silver, and copper—were famous all over the world : 
‘nobilis aere inthus’ (Ov. Met. vi. 416). The 
establishment of the Isthmian games in the sanc- 
tuary of Poseidon (Strabo, VII. vi. 22) made the 
oy a great centre of Hellenic life. But as it in- 

in wealth and refinement, it succumbed to 
the temptations of luxury. Theoretically, and not 
unnaturally, it was devoted to the cult of Poseidon, 
but practically it worshipped only Corinthian Aph- 
rodite, who was doubtless no other than the Syrian 
Astarte of the original Phoenician settlers. Her 
temple had more than a thousand lepédovA0c—minis- 
ters of vice not found in other shrines of Greece, 
though common enough in those of Asia Minor— 
and ‘the city was frequented and enriched by the 
multitudes who resorted thither on account of 
them’ (Strabo, vir. vi. 22). Corinth e pro- 
verbial for eorna profligacy. ‘To live like a 
Corinthian’ (Kopw@dfecda:) was a synonym for 
e inte to ORT ase 5 cas 
wrote appelling first page of hi istle to 
the Romans, hee had never seen Rome, bat ke had 
lived nearly two years in Corinth. 

Into this centre of commerce, shrine of art, and 
vortex of iniquity St. Paul came probably in the 
autumn of A.D. He came alone, de 
the ap t failure of his preaching to the intel- 
lec of Athens, entering his new sphere of 
labour, as he confesses, with a sense of ‘ weakness 
and fear and much trembling’ (1 Co 2). But 
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when his companions, Silas and Timothy, whom 
he had left in Philippi, rejoined him after some 
weeks, ‘he was constrained by the word’ (cuvel- 
xero Ty Adyy, Ac 18°). This probably means that 
to these companions it seemed as if all his ener- 
ies were being ‘ compressed’ into one channel, all 
thoughts controlled by a master idea. Carlyle 
has shrewdly observed that ‘the preaching man 
of our day has lost the point.’ The greatest 
preacher of apostolic times had, perhaps after 
some humiliation, rediscovered the point. His 
profound philosophical disquisition in Athens—his 
noble attempt to find common ground with the 
speculative minds of Hellas—having apparently 
missed the mark, he determined not to re his 
error in Corinth; here he would pr noth- 
ing ‘ save Jesus Christ and him crucified’ (1 Co 2). 
He did not, of course, contemplate the ing of 
a new gospel, for in the province of Galatia, and 
doubtlesselsewhere, Christ had already been ‘openly 
set forth crucified’ (Gal 31). But in Corinth he 
seemed to limit himself to one aspect of ‘the 
word,’ to preach the Cross with a new passion. His 
message, like his mind, was ‘compressed.’ The in- 
tensity of spirit with which Christ faced His own 
last task was indicated by the same word, râs ewé- 
xoa, how am I straitened !’ (Lk 12%). 

The ‘word of the cross,’ preached with such fer- 
vour, wrought moral miracles in pleasure-loving 
Corinth. e spiritual attraction of Calvary was 
the counter charm to the sensual temptations of 
the corrupt city. Writing not long afterwards to 
his converte, St. Paul gives a black list of the vari- 
ous of evil-doers in Corinth, and adds: 
‘such were some of you; but ye were washed, but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of 
our God’ (1 Co 6*4). And if he found that the in- 
veterate habits of a light-hearted pagan society 
speedily re-asserted themselves even within the 

hurch (1 Co 51 61), it was still by the spiritual 
influence of the same sacrifice that the members of 
Christ’s body were to make and to keep themselves 
pure (“ 11-18 g11-20), 

St. Paul had not intended to remain long in 
Corinth, his heart being in Macedonia, to which 
he had been Divinely ed (Ac 16* 2°), and where 


his appointed task seemed scarcely He 
would have quickly retraced his steps if certain 
difficulties, which seemed to him Satanic hin- 


drances, could have been removed (1 Th 217. 38), 
But another night-vision (Ac 18“, 10), i 
itself no doubt to waking thoughts which had be- 
to shape themselves in his mind, convinced 
him that it was now hbis duty to remain in Corinth, 
where many converts were to be won. Asin other 
cities, he laboured there with his own hands, that 
his motives as a preacher might be above suspicion. 
Being of the same trade 1 with Aquila 
and Priseill illa (g. v.), he accep an invitation to 
live in their house (18%). In a commercial centre 
like Corinth the presence of Jews was a matter of 
course (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 36), and their 
numbers had lately been augmented by the edict 
of Claudius which banished all Jews trom Rome 
Ac 182). A number of Greeks had gradually 
n attracted to the worship of the synagogue, in 
which St. Paul, adhering to his plan of going to 
the Jew first (Ro 116 2. 20), ‘reasoned every Sab- 
bath’ (Ac 180), till the inevitable rupture took 
lace (v.“). He was then offered the use of the 
se of ‘God-fearing’ Titus Justus, who was 
po one of the Roman colons, and who may 
ve sopies the co ee of J mary pess he be- 
came a proselyte. e preaching of the in 
such a house was caloulated to win the 1 
Gentile population, who might have been slow to 
enter the synagogue. 
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The Corinthian converts were drawn from three 
classes of inhabitants—Roman colonists, Greek 
incole, and Jewish settlers. The number of those 
who bear Latin names—Lucius, Tertius, Quartus, 
Fortunatus, Achaicus (Ro 16?!-*, 1 Co 16!7)—is strik- 
ing. few were men of some social standing, 
such as Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue (Ac 18°), 
Gaius, who was hospitable to St. Paul and to the 
whole Church’ (if this means that the Church met 
at his house, it is ible that he is to be iden- 
tified with Titus Justus), and Erastus, the ane 
treasurer (Ro 167). Not many in philosophical, 
administrative, or aristocratic circles were called 
(1 Co 1%), and St. Paul glories in the apparent im- 
potence of the means by which the gospel gains 
its victories: ‘faex urbis lux orbis.’ Yet Ramsay 
may be right, on the whole, in maintaining that in 
Corinth, as everywhere else, ‘the work of the 
Christian Church was to create or to enlarge the 
educated, the thoughtful middle class’ (Expositor, 
6th ser., i. [1900] 98). 

St. Paul’s Corinthian experiences seem to have 
directed his attention to the central importance of 
the Church in Rome and to the attitude of the Im- 
pra government to Christian missions. (1) His 

ost and hostess, having lately come from Italy, 
were able to give him vivid first-hand intelligence 
regarding the world-city, which from this time 
certainly loomed large on his mental horizon : he 
‘must see Rome’ (Ac 191; cf. Ro In 15%). (2) 
His Corinthian trial, at the instance of jealous 
Jews, before the proconsul Gallio, the large-minded 
and tolerant brother of Seneca, on the charge of 
poly ted i Sea ‘contrary to the law,’ a trial 
ending in his speedy and Tium Sar acquittal, 
not only made it clear to him that Christianity 
was a religio licita, which might be preached in 
any part of the Empire, but evidently confirmed 
his idea that the Imperial government might be 
regarded as a restraining power (1 Th 2), which 
would give protection to law-abiding Christians, 
rad oe y to Roman citizens, engaged in the peace- 

work of evangelization. 

In Corinth St. Paul initiated a form of mission- 
ary activity which proved immensely beneficial to 
all the churches—the writing of letters. From 
Corinth he dispatched 1 and 2 Thess., Rom., and 
possibly Gal. ; and to Corinth he sent not only the 
two canonical Epistles which have come down to 
us, but apparently two others—referred to in 1 Co 
5°, 2 Co 24 ne of which may be „ 

reserved in 2 Co 6117, while the other is per- 
aps to be found, in whole or in part, in 2 Co 10-13. 
t was in the Church of Corinth, with its numer- 
ous types of converts and its astonishing variety 
of gifts (1 Co 147 12410), that the first ecclesiastical 
divisions (cxlouara, 1 Co 1 11 12%) took place, 
with an accompanying hero-worship which de- 
tracted from the reverence due to Christ alone 
(1 Co l)). For tho party amin; so characteristic 
of the democracy of Greek cities, in which persons 
were put before principles, the three leaders who, 
without being consulted, were set up as heads of 
rival factions, were in no way to blame. St. Peter 
robably never visited Corinth at all. Apollos 
abo for a time in this city, and achieved 
much success among the Jews (Ac 18%), but 
nothing could have been finer than the mutual 
loyalty of St. Paul and Apollos (1 Co 36 46 165). 
Cf. also following article. 

The Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Cor- 
inthians was written about A.D. 97. While com- 
mending their general tone and spirit, it contains 
an exhortation to concord among the members of 
the Church, which was still vexed by divisions. 
See art. CLEMENT OF ROME, EPISTLE OF. 

Lirgrators.—E. Curtius, P nesos, Go 1-2; W. 
G. Clark, Peloponnesus, London 188 B. Willsch, Geschichte 
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Corinths, Lei , 1887, 1896, 1901; Pausanias, Description 
ce, ed. 05 Fraser, London, 1898, iii. 20-38; 3 

Greece, do. 1889, . v. ‘Corinth’; art. Oorinthus in Smith, 

DGRG i. [1856] 674. JAMES STRAHAN. 


CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE.—1. Au- 
thenticity.—It is generally that both these 
Epistles are rightly ascribed to St. Paul. As to 
1 Cor. the external evidence is remarkably arene: 
Clement of Rome directly . to it as the wor 
of the ‘ Apostle Paul’ (ad Cor. xlvii.: dvaddfere 
Th» err ro paxaplov IlavAou rot dwoordAov. ri 
awp@rov tpiv er dpxy To ebayyeNlouv Eypayer; ér 
d xu ela: wrevparixas éréoTeihev ùpiv wept abr re zal 
Kya re xa Aror\ó, did TÒ ral rére wpockNloes ipas 
rerofoda). The Epistle was certainly known also 
to Ignatius and Po Nag (ef. W. R. Inge, in The 
NT in the Apostolic Fathers, 1905, p. 67: Ignatius 
must have known this Epistle ost by heart. 
Although there are no quotations [in the strictest 
sense, with mention of the source], echoes of its 
language and thought pervade the whole of his 
writings in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
whatever that he was acquainted with the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians.’ P. V. M. Benecke 
lib. p. 86] is equally sure about Polycarp: ‘ Poly- 
carps use of 1 Corinthians ma ed as 
certain’). The internal evidence is equally strong. 
The Epistle gives an extremely graphic picture of 
a Christian Church of early date. Much of it is 
occasional in character. There is nothing to 
suggest forgery. The attack made on its auth- 
enticity by Bruno Bauer, and renewed later 
Loman, Pierson, Naber, van Manen, Steck, 
others, has met with very little acceptance. Attacks 


have also been made on its integrity by Hagge 
and Völter, at these also have ttle to be said 
for them. 

2 Cor. ap in Marcion’s Canon, and is after- 


wards widely quoted. But there are few traces of 
it in the Apostolic Fathers. Clement makes no 
allusion to it, though it would have suited his 
purpose to do so. It seems probable that it was 
not published until the churches began to look 
upon St. Paul’s letters as Scripture. It is in the 
main personal, and contains but little moral or 
doctrinal instruction. It is, therefore, quite in- 
telligible that it should not have been published as 
early as 1 Cor.,“ which would be at once i 
as a document of universal interest and im- 

rtance; but there is no reason to doubt its 

auline authorship, in spite of the inferiority of 
the external evidence for it. Irenæus, T ian, 
Athenagoras, and Clement of Alexandria are all 
familiar with it and quote it freely. And the 
internal evidence is very strong. Its autobio- 
graphical touches carry their own assurance of 
genuineness, and, while not in the main doctrinal, 
‘it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Paul.’ t 

2. St. Paul’s relations with Corinth before 
writing 1 Corinthians.—St. Paul’s first visit to 
Corinth is described in Ac 18'-4, where we have an 
account of the foundation of the Corinthian Church. 
After leaving Corinth, he continued to be in com- 
munication with the Church there, and we can 
reconstruct some part of his relations with it from 
the evidence of his two extant Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

(a) St. Paul wrote a previous letter (1 Co 5’), 
in which he told the Corinthians not to 
com with fornicators. This must have been 


due to information that immorality was creeping 
into the Church. It is possible that a portion of 
this letter is preserved in 2 Co 64-7? (see below). 


* Of. J. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles to the 
Corinthians, 1900, p. 141 fl.; K. Lake, The Eariier Episties of 
St. Paul, 1911, p. 163 f. 

t HDB i. 492. 
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(ò) The Corinthians had themselves written a 
letter to St. Paul, raising a number of points and 
requesting his decision upon them (1 Co 7!: * 81 112 
121). They raise the question of iage— 
whether marriage is legitimate for a Christian, 
the relation between husband and wife, between 
a non-Christian husband and a Christian wife, and 
vice versa, They interrogate him ding the 
status of virgins, and robably also ask advice on 
the question of eidwAééura, with all the problems 
of social life which it involves. The difficulties 
that arose over the Eucharist may have been 
mentioned in the letter (II.), also the question 
of spiritual gifts and of disorders in the assemblies, 
par ps also the question of the resurrection of the 

ead. Attempts have been made to reconstruct 
the Corinthian letter,“ but these must necessarily 
be too conjectural to be of any great value. It is 
probable, however, that a good many of the expres- 
sions used in 1 Cor. are oe gt Neal ba from their 
letter, ¢.g. távra teorw (cf. 10%, probably a sort of 
catchword, which the A e accepts from them, 
but qualifies. In 11? he probably quotes their letter. 

(c) St. Paul had had other sources of information 
besides this letter. The existence of parties with- 
in the Corinthian Church had been made known 
to him by Chloe’s people or household (1 Co 1”). 
He had also heard, possibly from the same source, 
of a case of incest (ch. 5), and of the habit which 
had arisen of going to law with fellow-Christians 
before heathen tribunals (6'*). Apollos, too, had 
visited Corinth (3°), and was now with St. Paul 
at Ephesus (169). Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus had also come to him from Corinth (16). 

3. Analysis of 1 Corinthians.—In view of the in- 
formation received from these sources, St. Paul 
wrote the First Epistle. It will be convenient here 
to give a full analysia of it. 

I. ZNTKODUCTION (12-9). 
113 Salutation. 
vv.¢9 Thanksgiving for spiritual gifts of Corinthians. 
II. REBUKE (11 
(a) Party based on false intellectualism in religion 
120-17 on to unity. 
vv. 18.28 The paradox of the Croes. What seems to men 
weak and foolish is Divine and wisdom, 
vv.2%-31 This is illustrated by the natural characteristics of 


thian Christians—they are naturally weak 
and foolish, but their strength and wisdom is 


2 mare ta aa by 8t. Paul’s own behaviour 
a 
vv.69 Yet there is a spiritual wisdom for mature Chris- 


e- Only the tual man can understand this. The 
Oorin woen St. Paul preached to them, 


wero not yet spiritual. 
nee an they yet spiritual, as is evidenced by 


th ons. 
vv.&9 Foolishness of party-spirit, seeing that the work 
of all ls God’s work. 
vv. 10.18 St. Paul has laid the One Foundation, Jesus 
Obrist. Others may build it, and are 
nsible for the character of their building. 
vv. 1617 The ding is God's Temple. To destroy it is 
to cause one’s own destruction. 
vy. u Folly of poate to human teachers. All be- 


long to Ch 
41-5 Homan F and to 


wv.&7 This rebuke is really only applicable to the 
followers, not to the teachers. 

vv.®13 For the teachers are forced by their sufferings to 

realise their limitations. Only the followers 


are d. 
vv. 417 Appeal to i them to follow St. Paul’s example. 
e hopes to come himself, and test the truth of 


( Want of dis pine i dealing with of incest (ch. 5). 
0 in case of i ch. 
) 61-8 The case of incest. Novessity of excommunicat- 
ing ria 
vv.%13 Explanation of instructions 
letter about Obristians’ atti 


persons. 
Litigi 61.11 
© 61-5 5 Ra be taken before heathen tribunals. 


* Ot. G. G. Findlay, in Eæpositor, 6th ser. i. (1900) 401 f. 


iven in former 
to immoral 
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2. 
612-14 The law of liberty does not apply to impurity. 
Christ and: liever incompat- 
ible with fornication. 
III. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS (71-1449), 
(a) MeT problems (ch. 7). 
71-7 bacy 1a best, but marriage is sometimes ex- 


pedien 
vv. 8 Unmarried Persons and widows should, if possible, 
as they are. 
vv. i Married couples should not separate. If they do, 
the wife must not re-marry. 
vv.12-16 Mixed are not real marri in the 
Christian sense, and therefore not indissoluble. 
vv.17-94 It is best for people, both in marriage questions 
and in other matters,* to remain externally in 
the condition in w they were when they be- 
Christians. 


came 
Vv. 98-35 ns may without sin, tho they do 
N to remain anmarried: e 


(0) The eating of thi 


ings sacri to idols (8!-111), 
81-3 One should be Anrik by the Law of Love. 
vv. 48 know that idols are nothing. 


offend the weaker brethren, and so 
the Law of Love. 
91-3 St. Paul claims spiritual liberty even more than 


they can. 
vv. ul He has the same rights as the other apostles. 
vv. 1 18 Yet he does not use the t to maintenance, 
but surrenders it as a voluntary offering to 


vv. lu 28 He has surrendered his liberty for the sake of his 


cause. 
vv. 4 7 For the Christian life needs perpetual effort and 
self-denial. 
1016 This is illustrated by the example of the Israelites, 
most of whom perished in spite of their privi- 


le 
vv.611 Thelr history is an example to us, that we may 

avoid their sins. 

vv.J213 No temptation is too strong to be resisted. 

vv.1¢223 Idolatry is a real danger. The Eucharist and 
Borst upon things sacrificed to idols are incom- 

ible. 

vv. 2.24 In any case the Law of Love is supreme. 

vw. 8.80 Christians may accept the invitations of non- 
Christians, and so run the risk of eating things 
offered to idols. But the Law of Love forb 
that this should be done knowingly. 

108-11! One must do all to God's glory, and avoid giving 


ence. 
(o) Women in the assemblies (117-16), 

117-10 Women must have the head covered in the as- 
because they are inferior in spiritual 
status to men. 


a sin 


pper. 
vv. 5 Account of institution. 
vv. 36-29 nsibility of communicant. 
vv.30-83 Physical evil and death caused by unworthy re- 
ception. 
vv. S Command to avoid gluttony and self. assertion. 
(e) Spiritual ifta (121-1440), 
121-3 The test of a Spirit is his attitude to Jesus. 
vv. 111 The gifts of the Spirit are diverse, but all for use. 
vv. 218 Christ is One; yet we in our variety are members 


rv. 4 The members of the natural body are interdepend- 


ent. 
vv. N. n So is it with Christ's Body. Yet some gifts are 
greater than others. 
181-3 But all gifts are useless without love. 
vv. 47 Description of love. 

vv.&12 Temporary character of spiritual gifts contrasted 
th permanence of love. 
v.13 Faith, hope, and love are permanent, and love is 

ri 


15 § 5 ty ot hecy to to: 
14 uperio p ecy ngues. 
vv. s- Unintelli iiey of tongues. 


vv.20-33 The only use of tongues is as a miraculous sign 
to unbelievers. 
vv. 2 An outsider is impressed more by prophecy than 


by tongues. 
vv. 2-33 Need of order in the assemblies. 
vv. 4 Women forbidden to speak in the assemblies. 


v. A may contain an exception in the case of slaves; but the 
Greek is ambiguous. 

t The 5 of this passage is not quite certain, but cf. art. 
Agapste in ERE. 
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1437-40 Final Nase for order and submission to St. Paul's 
authority. 
IV. THE RESURRECTION —An answer to those who doubted 
1 about the resurrection of Christiane (ch. 15). 


of St. Paul’a Gospel, of which the re- 
surrection is an essential part. 
vv.12-19 The resurrection of Christians depends on the 
fact of Christ’s Resurrection. 
vv. 0.22 Parallel between Christ and Adam. 
vv. 8 The final consummation, the reign of the Father, 
enemies, 
denial uniatelligible without the Resurrection. 
vv.33-34 Knowledge of Resurrection should be an incent- 
in Ohristian lif 


ive to energy e. 
vv. 2 Nature of resurrection body. Analogy of seed. 
is the suitable framework of 


vv.3041 Variety of natural kinds. 
vv. The natural body 

man’s present self; his future body will be the 
suitable framework for him when he has become 


spiritual. 
vv. 7 So man must be from the likeness of the 
First to that of the nd Adam. 


moral effort. 
V. PERSONAL MATTERS (ch. 16). 
161-4 ts about 
vv.59 St. Paul's intention to come and make some stay 
at Corinth. 


vv. 10 Commendation of Timothy. 
v. 12 a pal unwillingness to come. 
vv. 18.14 al exhortation. 
vv.15-16 Commendation of the household of 
vv.17-18 Thankfulnees for the coming of Step 


others. 
vv. 19.4 Salutations and benediction. 


4. 8t. Paul’s relations with Corinth between 1 
and 2 Corinthians.—It is n to go into some 
detail with regard to the relations between St. 
Paul and Corinth after the ros of 1 Cor., as 
many questions connected with 2 Cor. depend upon 
the view taken of the external history. 

(a) Visit 25 Timothy. —In 1 Co 4 St. Paul 
of sending Timoth Corinth, apparently with a 
mission to deal with the spirit that was pre- 
valent there. But in 16” he speaks as though it 
were uncertain whether Timothy would arrive. 
In Ac 19 we read that 5 into Mace- 
donia. If that refers, as is probable, to the same 
journey, Timothy must have had a mission to dis- 
charge in Macedonia as well as in Corinth. We 
hear nothing of his arrival at Corinth. But it is 
quite certain that St. Paul did receive from some 
source 1 news from Corinth. It is on the 
whole probable that Timothy went to Corinth, and 
found the situation there very bad, that he made 
no impression, and that he returned with alarming 
news to St. Paul at Ephesus. 

(b) St. Paul visit dv \dry.—On the receipt 
of bad news from Corinth, whether from Timothy 
or from some other source, St. Paul sailed thither 
in person, but his visit was , and he 
soon went back again to Asia Minor. The evidence 
for this visit is to be found in three passages of 
2 Cor., viz. 13 12. The most natural exegesis 
of 13 and 12“ implies that he had been to Corinth 
twice already, though it is just possible to avoid 
this conclusion. hen these two es are 
combined with 21, the case for a second visit to 
Corinth becomes overwhelming, for in 21 it is im- 
` plied that St. Paul had paid a visit to Corinth e- 
Auwy. Now such a description would not apply to 
his first visit, which was a distinct success, in spite 
of certain disappointments and sorrows. The fact 
that this visit 1s not mentioned in Acts is unim- 
portant. It was very brief, and in the main un- 
successful. The difficulties which occasioned it 
were afterwards settled, and it would not naturally 
enter into the plan followed by the author of Acts. 

This visit must have been paid after 1 Cor. had 
been written, for in that Epistle St. Paul speaks 


and 
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throughout as though there had been only one 
visit. His knowledge of the state of affairs at 
Corinth is derived from information received, not 
from personal observation (cf. 12 51 1128), and in 
an he shows that he realised the ibility that 
he might have to pay a second visit, though he 
was not sure about it. 

(c) The severe letter.—On his return to Ephesus, 
St. Paul wrote a severe letter ‘out of much afflic- 
tion and ish of heart.’ The letter so referred 
to in 2 Co 2 must have been written at this time, 
though efforts have been made to identify it either 
with 1 Cor. or with the ‘previous letter’ alluded 
to in that Epistle (1 Co 5; see above, § 2). 1 Cor. 
was certainly not written ‘out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart, with many tears.’ It is calm 
and in the main unemotional. Moreover, the 
references to the ‘severe letter in 2 Co 7%? 3! 13 
2 do not suit 1 Cor. particularly well. There is 
not a word in 1 Cor. to suggest that he was shrink- 
ing from a visit for fear of its nen unpleasant. 
The previous letter’ is also impossible. For St. 
Paul only heard that his ‘severe letter’ had 
brought the Corinthians to repentance when Titus 
returned and met him in Macedonia (see below). 
But, when writing 1 Cor., St. Paul had already had 
an answer to the previous letter’ (1 Co 5*). 

The theory has been put forward that part of 
the ‘severe letter’ is to be found in 2 Co 10-13. 
If this sony a correct, we should expect to find 
(1) a great difference in tone and spirit between 
the two of the Epistle, together with a sudden 
break of the sense at the end of ch. 9: the last four 
chapters should be severe and threatening, the first 
nine should be encouraging, cheerful, and forgiving ; 
(2) a certain number of cross-references, passages 
in the first nine ar? ee which seem to look back 
to the last four; (3) a solution of the rather in- 
tricate question of the relations of Titus with 
Corinth. 

(1) The first nine f are clearly written at 
a time when St. Paul has suddenly been relieved 
from very great anxiety by the arrival of Titus 
and the news which he has brought from 
Corinth (777 rn). The whole tone of these 
chapters is one of great relief, apparently caused 
by the impression produced by his severe letter.’ 
But in chs. 10-13 we find great anxiety and great 
passion. The change cannot fail to be noticed by 
any reader of the Epistle. And there is a mark 
break in the sense at the end of ch. 9. After speak- 
ing of the collection, and ending with an 1 
of praise to God, suddenly, without even an dd, 
he bezini to threaten his readers. This has been 
acoounted for by those who believe in the integrity 
of the Epistle in two ways—{i.) That the first nine 
chapters were ad to the repentant majority, 
the last four to the rebellious minority. But there 
is no hint of this. Ch. 10 is apparently addressed 
to the Church as a whole. There seems no room 
for a repentant majority. And chs. 1-9 give no 
hint of a rebellious minority (of. 70. (ii.) That 
St. Paul received later news from Corinth while 
writing the Epistle, and wrote the last four 
chapters in the light of this later news. But surel 
there would have been some indication of this. He 
could hardly have allowed the earlier part to stand 
without alteration. 

(2) We find certain ap t cross-references 
between the two parts of the . out 
by Kennedy in his Second and Third Episties to 

Corinthians (pp. 79-94), and by Lake in The 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (pp. 157-162). Of 
these the most striking is the parallel between 2 
and 13'°. In 2 the Apostle states that he wrote a 
severe letter in order that when he came he might 
not have to be so severe. In 13” he says that he 
is at that moment writing a severe letter, that he 
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may not have to be severe when he comes. Again 
in 1* we have a el with 137. 

(3) The visit of Titus to Corinth mentioned in 7* 
was with, or at the same time as, the ‘severe letter.’ 
817-18 shows that St. Paul was sending Titus again 
to make arrangements for the collection. is 
surely he would not have ventured to do if he were 
under the necessity of writing in the tone of chs. 
10-18. Noman would send a letter full of rebuke, 
and of self-justification in the face of what seem 
to have been charges of dishonesty, and in the 
same letter ask his readers to subscribe money. 
In 12" he alludes to his custom of taking no money 
from them for himself personally. He assumes 
(v. %) that they admit this, but then he says that 
they may accuse him of winning their denoe 
with a view to future efforts to get something out 
of them. How! he asks. Not by his representa- 
tives ; e.g. Titus never ‘made gain out of them.’ 
8 he alludes to some early work of Titus at 
Corinth. Titus they know and trust. he is a 
suitable person to send at this eritical moment to 
Corinth. In ch. 7 we hear of the success of his 
mission. The fact that he was a persona grata at 
first and has recently been sucoessful there makes 
him a very suitable person to send again (ch. 8) to 
arrange about the collection. 

Finally, the last four chapters of 2 Cor. answer 
admirably to the descriptions we have of the 
‘severe letter.“ They might well have been written 
‘out of much affliction and anguish of heart, with 
many tears’(2‘). It is quite conceivable that after 
writing them St. Paul might have regretted send- 
ing them and wondered whether they were not too 
severe (7). Self-commendation is a very pro- 
minent feature in them (31). They show that the 
Apostle was contemplating, but shrinking from, a 
visit which he might have to pey (12 131). This 
corresponds to 1* and 21. Thus the internal evi- 
dence for the theory is very strong. No single 
point is in itself conclusive; but the conjunction 
of different lines of evidence, and the fact that the 
theory straightens out a tangled web and solves 
many problems, is very significant. 

The theory is made easier of acceptance by the 
fact that 2 Cor. appears not to have been published 
at an early date (see above, §1). The Corinthian 
Church would hardly have wanted to publish the 
‘severe letter,’ and the later letter is in the main 

nal, and does not contain much instruction. 
tis quite possible that the MSS were not carefully 
preserved, and the two letters may have been 


co , 

(d) Visit of Titus.—The ‘severe letter’ and the 
mission of Titus already alluded to were apparently 
successful, and Titus met St. Paul in onia, 
bringing him reassuring news (2 Co 74 5), after 
which St. Paul wrote, according to the theory we 
have adopted, 2 Co 1-9, probably sending Titus 
with it, and instructing him to make arrangements 
for the collection. 

6. Analysis of 2 Co 10-13. 

I. STRONG REBUKE(101- 

101-3 A and of strong action against his 
etractors. 

vv.6 Claim to possession of power, and de- 


1 deca that power. 
.1 The Christ-party’s exclusive claim unjustified. 
W. u Threat of exertion of spiritual power on arrival 


at Corinth. 
vv. 12.16 St. Paul's , unlike that of his opponents, 
shall be confined to his own nee of work. 

vv.17-18 But all self-commendation is to be d 


II. Sr. Paves Ne AND ITS REASONS 


(a) The reasons ald 
111-3 His fears for them. 
v.4 Their tolerance of new preachers. 
vv.56 Com of himself with these preachers. 
vv.7-11 His refusal of maintenance. 
vv. 12 1 Its reason—avoidance of unfavourable comparison 
with them. 


The commendation (111. 
iss 3 for boas O SE 


vv. % The thorn in the flesh and its si cance. 
vv. 11-13 9 resumed in respect of work done at 


. 415 Justification of his refusal of maintenance. 
Il. FORECAST OF 4 THIRD VISIT TO CORINTH (1219-1819), 
1219-21 His fears about what he may find at Corinth. 
Mss This i likely t e ada by the 
vv. ely to necessary by ir 
¢10 His „ fter all it t be necessary a 
vv. a may no > 
IV. BTHORTATIO. SALUTATION, AND BENEDICTION (181-1 
It is impossible to feel any certainty about the place of 1811-14, 
Some think that it is the conclusion chs. 1 to 9. 
7717 een O ee that it is in its wrong 
St. Paul might quite well have concluded the ‘severe 
exhortations and salutations. The 


and we have no means of judging what proportion of that 
letter has been lost. 
6. Analysis of 2 Co 1-9. 
L Sr. PAUL'S RELATIONS WITH CORINTH (1. 2). 
re Salutation. i 5 
vv. or consolation. 
vv. 7 Paralletiom of their experiences with his. 
vv. 81 His sufferings and deliverance in Asia. 
vv. 1216 His clear conscience. 
vv. 8 2 His failure to carry out his previous intention of 
visiting them was not due to ficklenees. 
123-23 It was due to his desire to spare them. 
234 Reason for writing the severe letter.’ 


vious to his meeting with Titus. 


vv.1¢17 His thankfulness to God for His use of him. 
II. VINDICATION oF ST. PAUL'S LIFE AND WORK AS AN 
APOSTLE (8-7). 
313 His ‘letter of commendation’ is nothing but his 
relations with then. 
vv. 6 His confidence, based on this, as a minister of 
the New Covenant. 
vv. 7. The old and the new dispensations compared in 
of content. 


openness. 
vv. 7.8 The new dispensation bri liberty and trans- 
gs 393 into N Bides 
-3 Consequent openness o 
* 7 


Christian 55 
wv.34 Any ty is due to the blindness of the 
hearers. 


rv. e For the content of the preaching is Christ, the 
Illuminator. 
v.I Seane of human preacher makes manifest 


s power. 

vv.&13 His continual difficulties, which are however, 
insuperable, show that the life est in his 
converts comes from Christ. 

vv. n All his efforts are based on faith, and directed 
to their conversion to the end of God’s glory. 

vv.1¢-18 So he works on, while the body grows weaker, 
but the spirit stronger. 

615 Gradual dissolution of weak earthly bodies suc- 
ceeded by bestowal of new spiritual bodies. 
vv. Cs Bo death shal] mean with Christ. 


vv. is The constraining motive in everything is Ohrist’s 


Love. 
vv.16-19 This transforms everything, so that he has a new 
and spiritual knowledge of Obrist and Chris- 


tians. 

W. n As Christ's ambassador he preaches reconcilia- 
tion to God, made through Christ's 
Sacrifice. 

61-2 His instant appeal to them. 
w ae a Christian minister ae encunti hardships. 
vv. e supernatural virtues. 

vv. 8-10 His life is one of continual contrasts. 
vv.1133 He exhorts them to d to his affection. 
614.71 Impossibility of associating with im- 


moral persons. 
T . and honourable relations with 
em. 
vv.57 The relief brought to him by the coming of Titus. 
vv.&18 Satisfacto aay of the ‘severe letter.’ 


vv.13-16 The joy of Titus. 
III. TAE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR CHRISTIANS AT JERU- 


81-5 The 5 of the churches of Macedonia. 
f ians in like manner. 


vv.89 The example of Christ. 
vv.10-12 Appeal to to carry out their good resolutions. 
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813-15 Need of reciprocity among churches. 
vv. 16.24 Commendation of the deputation which he sends. 
91-5 Necessity of immediate action if his boasting is 
not to be falsified. 
n Generoeity brings a blessin 
VV. e 
vv. It also redounds to the glory and praise of God. 
7. Integrity of 2 Co 1-9.—Attempts have been 
made to divide our 2 Cor. still further, or to ascribe 
portions of it to a later editor or editors. Drastic 
reconstructions have been pre sed, ¢.g., by A. 
Halmel,“ D. Völter, f and H. Visco 1 But such 
elaborations have but little to recommend them. 
There are, however, reasons for thinking that 2 
Co 6171 is a p which has got misplaced. It 
occurs in the middle of an affectionate appeal made 
by St. Paul to the Corinthians, and appears to 
have no connexion with what precedes and what 
follows it. The supposed connexion is that St. 
Paul urges them to show their affection for him 
by ceasing from their immorality. But a closer 
examination of the ge shows that the point is 
not that they should cease to be immoral, but that 
they should abstain from intercourse with un- 
believers. Now we know from 1 Co 5** that in a 
letter written previously to the Corinthians he had 
spoken on this subject, and that they had asked 
for an explanation of his exact meaning, and in 
the passage referred to he explains that he did not 
mean, as they suppos that they were not to 
have anything to do with non-Christians, but only 
that immoral Christians were to be avoided. In 
the absence of definite evidence it is impossible to 
be certain, but it is clear that 2 Co 6'*-7! would 
naturally be interpreted to mean what the Corin- 
thians did as a matter of fact suppose St. Paul to 
mean. And for this reason, taken together with 
its irrelevance in its present position, it seems 
extremely likely that it is an extract from the 
previous letter, which has by some means been 
misplaced. If it is omitted here, the sense runs 
on admirably from 2 Co 6% to7?; and we avoid the 
necessity of having to suppose an extremely un- 
natural digression on the part of St. Paul. 
Another view which seems to deserve special 
consideration is that which finds the situation 
implied in ch. 8 inconsistent with that in ch. 9. 
After the earnest exhortation to liberality con- 
tained in ch. 8, we hardly expect to find in 9 the 
words: ‘About the ministration to the saints it is 
superfluous for me to write to you.’ Moreover, 
these last words would certainly suggest that the 
‘ministration to the saints’ was a new subject, 
with which he had not so far dealt. J. 8. er, f 
therefore, propounded the hypothesis that ch. 9 
was a separate letter, addressed to the Christians 
of Achaia. Others have . that it is ch. 8 
that ought to be separated from the rest of the 
Epistle (e.g. Hagge, Michelson). It is no doubt 
true that, as the chapters stand, there is a certain 
amount of repetition, and, as has been noticed 
above, the beginning of ch. 9 would be more 
natural if ch. 8 did not precede it. Moreover, the 
subject of the ‘collection’ seems to be treated at 
disproportionate length. Yet these considerations 
are not really conclusive. There is no question 
that St. Paul attached very great importance to 
the ‘collection’ alike for religious and political 
reasons ; and when he feels strongly about a sub- 
ject he often deals with it in an emotional and 
rather disconnected manner. This would account 
also for the disproportionate length of his references 
to it. And the situation implied in ch. 9, taken as 
a whole, is not really inconsistent with that im- 
plied in ch. 8. With some hesitation, therefore, 
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we conclude that it is unnecessary to separate chs. 
8 and 9, and that it is probable that they are in 
their right places. 

8. The troubles at Corinth. — We must now 
discuss the nature of the troubles at Corinth—a 
subject of great complexity. The evidence at our 

i really not sufficient to enable us to 
arrive at a positive conclusion. The fact that we 
only possess a portion of the ‘severe letter,’ in 
which St. Paul deals with the troubles at their 
height, and that the portion which we does 
not include his treatment of pep E difficulties, 
but is san Oe discussion in gen terms, ambigu- 
ous to us because of our ignorance of the context, 
adds tly to the complexity of the problem. 
But there are certain passages in both Epistles 
which throw some light on the situation. 

(a) In 2 Co 2 u 7 St. Paul speaks of a pe 
ticular offender. It appears that he has n 
sentenced to some punishment by a majority of the 
Corinthians (bro ray ràecbrwyr). St. Paul says that 
the sentence is adequate. The lan of the 
p e suggests the existence of a dissentient 
minority, and it would seem that St. Paul is ad- 
dressing this minority when he gives his exhorta- 
tion that the offender should now be forgiven and 
encouraged, lest he should be swallowed up by 
excessive grief. It seems most probable that the 
minority had objected to the sentence as inade- 
quate ; and this would imply that they were what 
we may call an ultra-Pauline . This suits 
the passage better than the older view that they 
were hostile to St. Paul, and objected to the 
sentence as excessive. St. Paul’s use of the word 
ixayéy makes it clear that the objection was rather 
that the sentence was inadequate. St. Paul says 
in effect that the sentence passed by the majority 
satisfies him, and urges them to forgive the man, 
implying that their orp renee will make all the 
difference to the man’s happiness. Who then was 
the offender, and what had he done? The view 
that he was the man guilty of incest, mentioned in 
1 Co 6, cannot possibly be right. For in 2 Co 7% 
St. Paul says: ‘I wrote not for his sake who did 
the wrong, nor for his sake who suffered the wrong, 
but that your zeal for us might be made manifest 
to you in the sight of God.’ But (1) it is clear 
from 1 Co 5° that in that case St. Paul was writing 
‘for his sake who did the wrong’ ; (2) ‘He who 
suffered the wrong’ (ò 43:c7n6els) would have to be the 
man’s father. This would involve the supposition 
that the father was alive, and that a Corinthian 


5 does imply 
morality, bu 


TA, he lan e of these passages suggests 
rather that the offence was a personal one, that 
the offender had grossly insulted St. Paul when he 


came to Corinth, and that ô åĉıxnôeis was St. Paul 
himself. The suggestion has been made that ò 
åðıxnðels was Timothy, and that he had been in- 
sulted when he visited Corinth (cf. 1 Co 4 16%), 
This is possible, but it is more probable that the 
reference is to an insult inflicted on St. Paul 
himself: the fragment of the ‘ severe letter’ which 
we possess is full of defence of his authority, 
which had clearly been in some way attacked. No 
doubt there was a reference to the offender in the 
part of the ‘severe letter which is lost. St. Paul's 
authority had been attacked, but it is not clear 
from what quarter the attack had proceeded. 

(5) In 1 Co 1 we read of the existence of 
factions or parties at Corinth. It is possible that 
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here we may have the key to the Corinthian 
troubles, for one of the parties at any rate ma 
robably either have been from the first anti- 
auline or have afterwards turned hostile to St. 
Paul. It will therefore be convenient at this sta 
to consider these parties. First of all, St. Paul, 
with characteristic tact, mentions the party which 
took his name, and condemns them. e then 
mentions the party of Apollos. The latter clearly 
did not exist in opposition to St. Paul with the 
consent of Apollos (1 Co 16%. Apollos (g. v.) was 
a Jew of Alexandria, who, after instruction from 
Priscilla and Aquila, went into Achaia, where he 
was ha Meo to those who had believed, bein 
particularly skilful at confuting the Jews, an 
using for this his great knowledge of 
Scripture (Ac 18. Until he met with Priscilla 
and a pea we are told that ‘ he spake and taught 
accura yan things concerning Jesus, knowing 
j the baptism of John.’ 
he meaning of this is uncertain, but it is 
robable (cf. art. by J. H. A. Hart on ‘ Apollos’ in 
ThSt vii. [1905] 16 ff.) that it means that he was 
fully uain with Messianic prophecy, but 
did not know to whom it referred, ‘the things 
concerning Jesus’ being texts from the OT which 
from the Christian point of view referred to Jesus, 
though not, of course, from the point of view of 
Apollos himself at this time. This interpretation 
gives a more intelligible sense to the e than 
that which is at first sight more natural, viz. that 
ra repl "Inood means the history of Jesus’ life. It 
would mpy that he preached the same message as 
John the Baptist—a m e of the imminence of 
the Kingdom, the marks of the Messiah, and the 
need for repentance. His instruction at the hands 
of Priscilla and Aquila taught him to whom the 
Messianic passages with which he was familiar 
referred. And at Corinth his knowledge of 
Scripture was turned to good account in showing 
that the Messiah had come and was none other 
than Jesus. The view that the intellectualist 
tendencies condemned in the early chapters of 1 
Cor. were particularly characteristic of the party 
of Apollos is not susceptible of proof, but it is not 
inconsistent with what we know of Apollos. For 
Alexandria was the home of philosophy, and 
Apollos was an Alexandrian Jew. We do not, 
however, know that he was a disciple of Philo, and 
we do know that he was a disciple of John the 
Baptist. These discipleships might be combined 
in the same n, but it does not seem altogether 
probable. The fact is that there is no evidence, 
and we must be content to leave the matter 
“othe party f Cephas was in all probability 
e 0 phas was in pro a 
Judaizing gany To say this does not involve the 
view that St. Peter was himself a Judaizer. Butit 


is extremely likely that those who used his name 
were 80. e ( Earlier Epistles q St. Paul, 
robable that St. 


pp. 112-117) maintains that it is 
eter had himself been to Corinth, and that there 
is no likelihood of his party having been Judaizing. 
But this is perhaps the least convincing of his 
admirable discussion of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. The policy of St. Peter was one of friendli- 
ness to the work and mission of St. Paul, combined 
with a personal respect for and adhesion to the Law. 
The Acts certainly represents St. Peter as ac- 
uiescing in the freedom of the Gentiles from the 
w, but does not forbid the supposition that he 
acquiesced with some reluctance. A modified and 
liberal Judaism would describe his position with 
sufficient accuracy. This may well represent the 
policy of his party at Corinth. Probably also they 
went behind the authority of St. Paul to that of 
the Twelve, of whom St. Peter was the recognized 
leader. It is most likely that the main point in 
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dispute between them and the Pauline party was 
this question of St. Paul’s independent authority. 
But we have no indication that they were an im- 
portant body at Corinth. 

The Christ-party is the real difficulty. Some 
have held that e & Xr is not the watch- 


word of a ty, but St. Paul’s own cry. But 
the form of the sentence makes this most im- 
robable. Moreover, there are indications in 2 


r. of the existence of a Christ-party at Corinth 
(107). This party a ntly questioned St. Paul’s 
authority. Their leaders commend themselves 
(1013), 3e. arrogate a lofty position to themselves. 
They are probably referred to (115) as oi d repla 
dr Oro. It appears that they declined to take 
money from the Corinthians.* But he says that 
they are false apostles, deceitful workers. In 
justifying his own position against them he says 
that he too is a Hebrew, etc. (11). He certainly 
excels them in the amount of his sufferings for 
Christ. In the matter of visions and revelations 
he is at least their equal. Therefore he is in no 
respect inferior to them (1211). 

roadly poran , there are two views as to the 
character of this Christ-party. The first is that 
they were Judaizers, representatives of the party 
who sent emissaries to Antioch and preached the 
necessity of circumcision for all.Christians (Ac 15 
but were afterwards repudiated by St. James. 
is clear from 2 Co 11™ that they were Jews who 
prided themselves on their Jewish birth. But 
there is no kind of evidence that anyone had told 
the Corinthians to observe the whole Jewish Law. 
This is not one of the subjects with which St. Paul 
has to deal in his Epia The danger seems to 
be the other way. Therefore it is on the whole 
unlikely that this party were, as has been sup- 
posed, more extreme Judaizers than the Cephas 
party, representing themselves as being in an 
authoritative position to say what the mind of 
Christ really was, and what His own practice had 
been, because of their common descent with Him 
from an old Jewish stock and because they were in 
continual communication with His relatives. 

A more probable view is that they were spiritual- 
izers rather than Judaizers, and that they went 
further than St. Paul in the direction of freedom 
from the Law. The arguments about ¢ldwkdéura 
in 1 Co 10 seem to be directed against men who 
made a boast of their freedom from Jewish restric- 
tions—rárra čțesrı» seems to have been their cry. 
St. Paul shows the danger of this, and the neces- 
sary subservience of any such principle to the law 
of charity, and consideration for weaker brethren. 
The whole of 2 Cor. becomes more intelligible if 
we suppose the opposition to St. Paul to have come 
from a party of people who regarded themselves as 
rreunarurol, and therefore free from restrictions 
and regulations concerning carnal matters. 2 Co 10? 
implies that their charge against St. Paul was 
that he walked according to the flesh, i. e. that he 
was not wrevzarixés. The grounds of their attack 
on his a licity were, it seems, such as would 
most probably be employed by those who regarded 
themselves as rrevparix For he defends himself 
not only by asserting his Jewish birth, but, after 
giving a list of his sufferings for Christ’s sake 
(which is the defence to which he himself attaches 
most importance), by making claims to visions and 
revelations (12-10), and the working of miracles 
(12133). Throughout the Epistle St. Paul claims to 
be wvevparixés in the only legitimate sense, quite 
as much as his opponents (cf. 5:6). The fact that 

This would appear from 2 Oo 1112, where St. Paul asserts 
that his object in refusing to accept maintenance was that in 
the very matter of which they boasted they might be found 
even as he. This seems to make it clear tbat they did not 


accept maintenance, and the phrase ei ris + (11%) must 
be interpreted in accordance with this fact. 
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these opponents were Jews does not make it im- 
possible that they were also rrveusaruol. We have 
evidence that there were Jews who did not attach 
importance to circumcision and the ceremonial 
Law, but treated the Law as symbolic (of. Philo, de 
Migrations Abrahami, quoted by Lake, op. cit. pp. 

The attack on the apostolicity of St. Paul 
is also intelligible from this point of view. An 
‘apostle’ was not much more than a missionary (cf. 
Didache). ol aby ar drr cannot in any case 
be the Twelve, for St. Paul was at this time on 
good terms with them. Their attack on his apos- 
tolicity was based on his lack of spiritual power 
and yvdo.s, and therefore cannot be regarded as in- 
consistent with this view of their character. The 
fact that they seem also to have prided themselves 
on their Jewish birth, tougi logically inconsistent, 
is not at all unnatural. For such pride of birth 
often remains in people whose view of life makes it 
wholly irrelevant. 

It would seem, then, that the opponents of St. 
Paul at Corinth were men who boasted that they 
were above the Law as being in the ape They 
attacked St. Paul because he was still held in the 
bonds of a legalism from which they had emanci- 
pated themselves, and attached an altogether un- 
due importance to such carnal matters as morality. 
St. Paul's answer is a claim that he too is rreuparc- 
cs; but there underlies this answer an undertone 
of protest. He does not really accept their tests 
of apostolicity. While asserting that he can meet 
them on their own 5 he continually reminds 
them that spiritual power and knowledge must 
show the ves in zeal for morality and in actual 
suffering for Christ’s sake. It is on these points 
that he lays the greatest stress.“ 

9. The doctrine of the Epistles.—(a) The Person 
and Work of Christ.—No one can read the first 
chapter of 1 Cor. without perceiving that the 
writer places Jesus Christ in a position which is 
more than human. There is, of course, no devel- 
spon doctrine of God to be found either in this 
c opier or elsewhere in the Epistles, but where St. 
Paul places God and man over against one another, 
he consistently puts Jesus Christ on the side of 
God over against man. Grace and peace are to 
come to man from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ (1 Co 1’, 2 Co 12). Jesus is never re- 
garded as a man among men. He is the source, or 
at any rate the medium, of God’s gifts to men. 
Christians call upon His Name, the bond of 
union between istians in every place is that 
they recognize the common Lordship of Christ. 
When St. Paul wants to reprove the Corinthians 
for the existence of factions among them, his crown- 
ing argument is that they are on pa degrading 
Christ to the position of a party-leader, and so 
peun Him on a level with Apollos, Cephas, or 

imself Always he disclaims any independence 
of Christ. We preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus as Lord’ (2 Co 4°). When he is speaking 
of the exalted position of ‘spiritual men’ (1 Co 
210-16), he pone out that the spiritual man is su- 
perior to all others, for whereas the ‘ natural man’ 
can understand and form estimates only of ‘ natural 
things,’ the spiritual man can form estimates of all 
things. He all that the ‘natural man’ has, 
and he can move freely in a sphere where the 
‘natural man’ is helpless. And he crowns his argu- 
ment by a quotation from the OT: ‘Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, that he should in- 
struct him?’ That is to say, no one can understand 
the thoughts of Jahweh. ‘But we,’ he adds, 
‘have the mind of Christ.’ The ‘natural man’ 
cannot understand the mind of God. But we who 
are spiritual actually have the mind of Christ. 


* For this whole section see Lake, op. cit., where the case is 
lucidly and convincingly stated. 


The argument of this shows that St. Paul, 
at any rate here, identified Christ with the Jahweh 


of the OT. This is perhaps the most striking 
example of the position which he gives to Christ, 
but it is what the language o 


poor’ (2 Co 8°). Yet it would be 
dangerous to assert that he had a clear and consist- 
ent view of the relation of Christ to the Father. 
He regards Christ as sent by the Father, as in 
some sense belonging to the Father (1 Co 39). 
And in 11° he seems to imply that the relation of 
God to Christ is parallel with the relation of 
Christ to man, and again with the relation of man 
to woman. It seems superfluous, however, to sup- 
pose that he had a very definite conception in his 
mind. He need not have meant more than that, 
as Christ does the will of God, so man is to be 
obedient to Christ, and woman to man. In 15% he 
looks forward to the time when the mediatorial 
Kingdom of Christ shall come to an end, and God 
8 be all in all. There is no reference here to 
any termination of the personal existence of Christ ; 
he is only thinking of the end of His mediatorial 
Kingdom. But it seems clear from this and the 
other passages mentioned that he rds Christ as 
being definitely subordinate to the Father, though, 
as has been said above, always on the Godward 
side of things, over inst man. He had not 
faced the question of the bearing of this view on 
monotheism. 

As to the human life of Christ he has no doubt. 
‘He was crucified through weakness’ (2 Co 13$). 
His Cross and Passion are the centre of the gospel 
message. There is probably no Epistle in which 
it is made so clear that St. Paul the Cross 
as the centre of the Christian C We preach 
Christ crucified’ (1 Co 1%). ‘The story of the 
Cross is to them that are perishing foolishness, but 
to us that are being saved it is the power of God’ 
(18), There is very little in the way of an expla- 
nation of the significance of the Cross. ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself.. Him 
who knew no sin he made to be sin for us, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him’ 
(2 Co 5). But here again it is a mistake to 
suppose that St. Paul had in mind any detailed 
theory of Atonement. There was a sense in which 
the death of Christ was a sacrifice (1 Co 57); but 
there is no theory of the Atonement either stated 
or implied. 

There is, however, a great deal of explicit teach- 
ing about the relation between Christ and Chris- 
tians. Christians are in Christ, and Christ is in 
them. This relationship is brought about by the 
action of God (1 Co 1%. And on this mystical 
union of the Christian with Christ his spiritual 
statas entirely depends. It is Christ with whom 
he is united that is his wisdom. He is justified, 
sanctified, and redeemed because of this union. 
The Christian calling can be described as a calling 
into fellowship with Jesus Christ (1°). And this 
union makes a complete change in a man’s whole 
position. ‘If anyone is in Christ, it is a new 
creation: old things have away; behold 
they have become new’ (2 Co 517). It is im ible 
to exaggerate the stress which is laid by St. Paul 
on this ex perience of union with Christ. 

(6) The Church and the Christian ministry.—The 
ruling thought of St. Paul about the Christian 
Church is expressed by the metaphor of the Bod 
and the mem (1 Co 12). The gifts of the Spirit 
are most diverse in kind; but it is One Spirit who 
is the giver of them all. Just as in the human 
body the members are diverse, and for all their 


diversity of function are closely inter-related, and 
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all of them SETE EY it is with the Church, 
which is indeed the y of Christ. Every indi- 
vidual member of the Church has a necessary part 
to play. Being a member of the Church, he is neces- 
sarily a member of Christ. He does not give a list 
of ecclesiastical officials. To suppose that he does 
so is to misunderstand his argument. He garded 
ives specimens of the diverse spiritual gifts whi 
God has bestowed upon the Church, and the lesson 
which he desires to teach is the lesson of unity— 
the same lesson as he tries to inculcate when he 
rebukes the Corinthians for their factions (1 Co 19 
—diversity in unity, a unity which is secured by 
the fact that the whole body is the Body of Christ, 
and that the Spirit from whom the diverse gifts 
descend is One. The Church is also compared to 
the Temple of God (1 Co 3% built upon the One 
Foundation, Jesus Christ (31). Here the lesson 
is the same. The Christian teachers are indeed 
different from one another, but all of them build 
upon that One Foundation. 

This brings us to the consideration of the position 
which he assigns to the Christian ministry, about 
which there is a good deal in the Epistles. While 
deprecatin strongly any usurpation by Christian 
teachers of what should belong to Christ alone, 
and asserting that they exist only for the benefit 
of the Church, he claims for them an independence 
of the Church which they serve. They are re- 
5 to Christ, and to Him alone (1 Co 4* 4). 

hey are slaves of men, but they are ambassadors 
of Christ. And their authority can be put to the 
test. St. Paul always claims that if he exerts his 
authority he will be able to reduce his opponents 
to subjection (4 , 2 Co 104 13%). He seems to 
have been prepared to allow that the authority of 
the Christian minister should be tested by his 
spiritual power, which would on occasion manifest 
itself by producing physical or natural results. 
An instance of this is to be found in 1 Co 5, where 
he speaks of delivering a man over to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be 
saved m the cay of the Lon es toe seems to 
mean that the carrying out of the sentence passed 

himself, and co ed by the Corinthian 
urch, would result in the death of the offender, 
and that this would ultimately be for the salvation 
of his soul. The passage may be paralleled by the 
story of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac 518). As a 
rule, however, spiritual power produced results 
which were themselves spiritual; and the main 
proof of his own authority as a Christian minister 
was the existence of the Corinthian Church. 

(c) The Eucharist.—The accidental circumstance 
that difficulties had arisen in the Church at Corinth 
owing to the bad behaviour of some Corinthians at 
the common meal with which the Eucharist was 
associated, is responsible for the fact that we have 
in 1 Co 11™*- our earliest account of the institution 
of the Eucharist. But in the same Epistle it is 
alluded to in two other connexions. When St. 
Paul is using the example of the Israelites as a 
warning to the Corinthian Church against presum- 
ing upon their privileges, he gives as instances of 
the privileges of the Israelites the cloud which 
went with them and the sea which they miracu- 
lously crossed, and also the rock which, according 
to the Jewish legend, followed them, and from 
which they dr These he 5 as 
types of Baptism and the Eucharist. us he puts 
into close association as the two great privileges of 
the Christian Church the two Sacraments of the 
Gospel (1 Co 10-4). And immediately afterwards, 
in manning the Corinthians against idolatry, he 
treate the Eucharist as parallel with the heathen 
sacrificial feasts, thus clearly showing that he re- 
gards it as a sacrifice in the same sense in which 
these heathen feasts were sacrifices. He regards 
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the communicant as entering into real communion 
with Christ through the act of eating the bread 
and drinking the cup; and similarly he seems to 
regard real communion as brought about between 
the worshipper at the heathen sacrifice and some 
õauóvıo» Whose power was behind the idolatrous 
worship (10/72) His acoount of the institution 
he prefaces by the words, ‘I received from the 
Lord’ (11%), and this has been taken to mean that 
he claims to have received it from the Lord Him- 
self, presumably in a vision. But this is not 
in. Even if it is true, it by no means follows 
that he claims to receive all the details of his ac- 
count in this way. It may be that he merely in- 
tends to convey the impression that he received 
directly from the Lord a revelation of the 
doctrinal meaning of the Eucharist. It is import- 
ant to remember that he claims to have had other 
visions and revelations of the Lord (2 Co 121-5). 
His account of the institution is marked by the 
command to repeat the rite, which is given twice, 
after the institution of both bread and cup. He con- 
nects it with the death of Christ, which is thus 
proclaimed. He attaches great importance to due 
N for reception; and asserts that physical 
evils have resulted from unworthy reception and 
failure to discern the Body, which seems to mean 
failure to differentiate the bread from ordinary 
bread. It may be said here briefly that St. Paul's 
teaching about the Eucharist is that it is sacrificial, 
that it brings about a real communion between the 
communicant and Christ, that the bread and the 
wine are endowed with the character of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and must not therefore be re- 
ceived as ordinary bread and wine. See further 
art. EUCHARIST. 
(d) Ese .— St. Paul's treatment of the 
uestions submi to him is always coloured by 
is belief in the imminence of the rapovola. Chris- 
tians are ‘waiting for the revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (1 Co 17). His language implies that 
he ex some at any rate of those to whom he 
is writing to be alive at the rapovola, and he appears 
to expect to be alive himself (154). The chief 
characteristic of the rupovola will be judgment 
(2 Co 6%), The work of the Christian minister 
e ae ee e e en 
e si or the beginning of the mediatori 
reign of Christ. ‘He must reign, till he hath put 
all his enemies under his feet (1 Co 15%). And then 
finally comes the end of His reign, when God’s rule 
shall be unmediated (v.“). It is important to 
notice that St. Paul does not discuss in these 
Epistles the future condition of those who are not 
Christians. It is with the resurrection of Chris- 
tians that he is here concerned. For them he 
affirms the resurrection of the body. But it is to 
be noticed that he differentiates the body from its 
paris: ‘Meats for the belly,’ he says, ‘and the 
ly for meats: but God shall bring to nought 
both it and them. Now the ig) a not for fornica- 
tion, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body: 
and both raised the Lord and will raise us 
also through his power’ (64-4). The new spiritual 
body will differ from the old as the fruit differs 
from the seed sown. This life is the time of sowing, 
and the nature of the spiritual body will depend 
upon the character of the seed. But it will not be 
of flesh and blood, and it will have no element of 
corruption (15%). It will be a full and complete 
means of self-expression for the ‘spiritual’ man, 
just as the ‘natural’ body is a suitable means of 
self-expression for the ‘natural’ man, but is already 
found inadequate for Christians, who are even now 
becoming ‘ spiritual.’ Christians have received an 
earnest of the spiritual body in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (2 Co 55). The metaphor of which he 
is most fond is that of a garment. He is to be 
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2 Co §'*- 


). 

10. St. Paul’s attitude to practical questions.— 
(a) eld . One of the problems which faced 
the Corinthian Christians was the question of their 
attitude to the eating of things sacrificed to idols. 
This affected their social lite very nearly. For 
much of the meat sold in the market had been 
offered to idols, and their heathen friends would 
give banquets in idol-temples, using in the banquet 

ood that had been off to the idols on domestic 
and other anniversaries. Moreover, in the ordi 
entertainments given by heathen there was a - 
bility that some of the food had been so offered. 
It might have been supposed that the question 
would be regarded as settled for St. Paul by the 
Apostolic Decree (Ac 15). But, whatever be the 
reason, no allusion at all is made to any decree of 
the kind. St. Paul deals with the matter on first 
principles, Heenunciates the law of liberty, which 
must, he says, be tempered by the law of love. 
At first he makes a strong on of monotheism. 
Idols, he says, are nothing ie Co 8). But else- 
where he seems to admit that there is, or may 
be, the power of a 8aiuéx0v behind the idolatrous 
worship (10 see above, § 9 (c)). Whatever that 
poe: may be, there is no danger to the Christian 

the mere act of eating. But there is a danger 
for a man who has o recently emancipated 
imself from idolatrous belief and practice, lest he 
may be acting inst his own conscience if he 
eats. There is also a danger lest by eating he ma 
offend the conscience of his weaker brethren. An 
so St. Paul’s conclusion is that Christians may eat 
what is set before them without asking questions, 
may accept invitations to dine with their heathen 
neighbours, but may not go and dine in a heathen 
temple, which would be a mere act of bravado. 
his is a illustration of St. Paul’s method of 
dealing with practical problems, and settling them 
upon fundamental Christian principles. The whole 
discussion of this question in the Epistle is rendered 
much more intelligible if we l that the op- 
ponents with whom he had to deal ed them - 
selves as rrevnartrol. This supposition accounts 
for the protest which he makes against self-styled 
vers, on which men relied, and thus felt them- 
selves justified in ignoring the scruples of their 
pai aero oa 7 
(5) Marriage a position of women.—St. 
Paul’s teaching upon this question is conditioned 

the attitude to women common in the world in 
which he lived, and also by his ex tion of the 
rupouola. the time is so short, it is best for 
people to remain in the external circumstances in 
which they were when they were converted (1 Co 
75%), As to the desirability of marriage, he lays 
stress upon the necessity of the avoidance of any- 
thing t can distract the Christian from the 
service of God. In most cases he thinks marriage 
will constitute a distraction. Therefore for most 
people celibacy is desirable. But if celibacy con- 
stitutes a greater distraction than marriage, then 
Christians should marry. There is no hint of any 
view of conjugal relations as being in themselves 
evil. The only consideration present to his mind 
is as to whether marriage help or hinder a 
Christian in the service of God. His view that 
celi from this point of view is the best state 
is put forward on his own authority. 

ut for the indissolubility of Christian i 
he claims the authority of Christ Himeelf (1 
7. u). As to this he is quite explicit. A wife 
must not separate from her husband ; if she do so, 
she must not marry another; and a husband must 
not leave his wife. But where two non-Christians 
have been married, and one of them is afterwards 
converted, then, if the unbelieving partner is will- 
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ing, St. Paul thinks it is best that the marriage 
should be regarded as binding; yet he allows 
divorce, apparently with liberty of re-marriage 
(Ju). His principle is quite clear. A marriage 
entered upon by two non-Christians is not a 
Christian marriage at all, and was never intended 
to be a permanent bond. It is not fair to the non- 
Christian partner that it should be ed as 
necessarily t. Yet, if he is willing, it 
had better be regarded as a Christian marriage. 
For that will be better for the children. 

His attitude to women is, as has been said, 
affected by the current view of their a. 
Women are not to take part in the assemblies, and 
are not to be teachers. In one he 
as though women occupied an inferior spiritual 
position to men (1 Co 11). But his lan else- 
where is inconsistent with this. The fact is that 
St. Paul had not in this matter worked out his 


11. The character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
two Epistles.—There is no Epistle in which the 
personal character of St. Paul is so fully revealed 
as in 2 Corinthians. The ‘severe letter’ brings 
before us a man acutely sensitive, affectionate, 
and at the same time determined. He is in a high 
degree ng) diaper He writes a severe letter,’ and 
i or having written it (75). An immense 
load is lifted from his heart by the news of the 
repentance of the Corinthians. (74 7). He is in 

ectionate, and yearns for the affection of his 
converts (6%-3), e never spares himself. There 
is no limit to the demands which are made upon 
him by his converts. It is no affectation on hi 

to crown the list of the sufferings which he 

as endured for Christ by the words ‘anxiety for 
all the churches’ (11%). We see him as a true 
pastor, combinin t practical wisdom with 
remarkable emotional intensity. He is a mystic, 
and he gives us an account of one of his mystical 
experiences (12'* ; there is no reason to doubt that 
in he is speaking of himself). But he 
is fully alive to the danger of mysticism. No one 
could Tay more emphatic streas upon the duty of 
letting religion bear fruit in good works. eed 
he is sometimes self-assertive where self-assertion 
is needed. He does not hesitate to tell the Cor- 
inthians to imitate him (1 Co 110. But every 
missio must speak so on occasions. And be 
was in the presence of teachers who asserted their 
own authority against his. Above everything else 
he is with an over-mastering devotion 
to Christ; for His sake he is willing to endure 
everything, even ridicule (2 Co 5%'4). Thus his 
corres alade with the Corinthians is of immense 
importance for the understanding of his character 
For we see him dealing with difficult practical 


for a systematic doctrinal system. 
he is moved. He makes e iments. 
tentative. He provides the material on which 
doctrinal systems may be built. Heis not himself 
ag. eroti f the eyid f the Epistles. 
of the evidence o 

—Th ‘ape rtance of the W er to the Corinthians 
consists ape in the fact that they give us 

of St. Paul’s methods of dealing with 
practical difficulties which actually arose in an 
early Christian community. He does not set out 
to give instruction to the Corinthians, but rather 
to answer questions which they themselves have 
raised, or to reform abuses which have actually 
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grown up. We thus get a picture, of quite unique 
value, of the life of such a community ; and the 
doctrines and practices referred to in the Epistles 
are evidently not being advocated by St. Paul now 
for the first time, but are actually existing in the 
Corinthian Church, and apparently have so existed 
for some time. 

400 Doctrine.—It would seem that the doctrine 
held by this Church was of a comparatively 
advanced type. There is no hint of any difference 
of opinion at Corinth about fundamental beliefs. 
Differences do exist, but they are concerned with 
disop inary or ethical rather than with theological 
questions. It is true that there are some at Cor- 
inth who deny the resurrection from the dead. 
But it would appear from St. Paul’s argument that 
they all accepted the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. For he argues from the Resurrection of 
Jesus to the resurrection of Christians generally ; 
and his argument seems to involve the supposition 
that there was no difference of opinion about the 
Resurrection of Jesus. Similarly there is no hint 
of any difference about the position assigned to 
Jesus Himself, or about the expectation of His 
speedy return in judgment. No one in the Cor- 
inthian Church seems to have thought that Jesus 
was merely human. The danger was probably 
rather the other way. There may have been a 
tendency to regard Him as a Redeemer-God in the 
same sense as other redeemer-gods,“ and to have 
pa inadequate attention to His human life, but 
or this there is no direct evidence. Itis clear that 
toa Christian this life was in the main a preparation 
for entrance into the Kingdom of God when that 
Kingdom should come. This preparation consisted 
in the reception of Christian ents, by which 
he was transformed into a ‘spiritual man.’ But 
the necessity of moral reformation was never for- 
gotten, at any rate by St. Paul, though there may 

ve been a tendency on the part of some of the 
Christians to forget it (1 Co 6°). All the evidence 
of these Epistles goes to show that there was no 
tendency to depreciate the importance and the 
supernatural character of the ge wrought for 
Christians by the life and death of Christ. The 
danger probably lay in the other direction—lest 
they should think that Baptism and the Eucharist 
of themselves, without any effort on their own 

. a sufficient to ensure membership of the 

ngdom. 

(6) Organization and discipline.—The chief piece 
of evidence about the organization of the earl 
Christian Church is to be found in 1 Co 5. It 
would seem from this chapter that for the decision 
of a case of discipline there would be an assembly 
of the Church, presided over by St. Paul in virtue 
of his apostolic authority. St. Paul pronounces 
sentence of excommunication, and it is ratified b 
the assembly. It does not appear that the Apostle 

ized any right on the part of the assembly 
to ute his sentence. In the case specified St. 

Paul is himself absent from Corinth, but he acts 
as though he were present, being indeed present, 
as he says, in spirit. These Epistles tend to con- 
firm the view that the Apostle held an absolutel 
predominant position. Apart from the Apostle 
there is not much evidence about organization, 
though the discussion of the Body and members 
includes the names of many Church offices. It is 
clear that on the principle of the specialization of 
function, different duties were assigned to different 
members of the Church, in accordance with the 
Divine choice expressed by diverse spiritual gifts 
(1 Co 12%); and there is a recognition of the fact 
that some members are If a, i. e. have no special 
ministerial position in the Church (14%). But 

° See, however, A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, 
Eng. tr., 1912, p. 193f. 
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there is HALT no evidence as to the different 
functions di ged by the different officers. 

13. Christianity and Gnosticism: the Christian 
wisdom.—Christians have the mind of Christ (1 Co 
26), This differentiates them at once from other 
people, who are merely yvxıxol. The puyxixds d- 
ros is the man whose spirit has not been touched 
by the Divine Spirit. At Baptism a man is made 
penne? awvevparixés ; he becomes rio év Xp. 

life in the Christian Church is a rendering 
actual of the potentiality of spirituality which is 
now within him, and which shows itself in moral 
effects. Thus the Corinthians, although they 
1 to be by this time full-grown Christians, are 
still babes. This is shown by the fact that they 
display party-spirit—a sure sign of carnality. As 
long as a man is merely yvxxós, the Christian 
wied om is not for him, for he will not be able to 
understand it. He has first to be converted by the 
mere preaching of the Gospel of the Cross. St. 
Paul seems to mean by ‘Christian wisdom’ some- 
thing more than this, rà dôn rob Geof, probabl 
the secret counsels of God, God’s 5 
mankind. The p of the gift the Spirit is 
that we may know the things freely given to us by 
God. Thus the greatness of the heritage of the 
Christian appears to be the main content of the 
‘Christian wisdom.’ There is no indication of an 
esoteric doctrine, belonging to a privileged class 
in the Christian Church. e ‘Christian wisdom’ 
is, indeed, esoteric from the point of view of those 
outside the Christian Church. And even for those 
who are babes in Christ it is not suited, but only 
for the r.. But all Christians may become 


14Nõ“e It is their own fault if they do not. 
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CORNELIUS (Koprh^tos).—Cornelius wasa Roman 
centurion stationed at Cæsarea in the early years 
of the history of the Church (Ac 10!). His name 
is of Roman origin, and he is described as belong- 
ing to the Italian band or cohort. An inscription 
recently discovered in Vienna proves that an 
Italian cohort was stationed in Syria about A.D. 
69, but Schiirer holds that this could not have 
been the case under Agrippa in A.D. 40-44, which 
is the date of Cornelius (cf. Schürer, GJV‘i. [1901] 
463, also Expositor, Sth ser., iv. [1896] 469-472; 
W. M. TAMOT Expositor, 5th ser., iv. [1896] 
194-201, v. [1897) 69). Leaving aside altogether the 
question as to the presence in Cæsarea at this date 
of an Italian cohort recruited from Romans settled 
in the district, there is no reason why Cornelius 
even apart from his cohort may not have been 
there on duty in the years referred to. Native 
princes often received assistance from Roman 
officers in training their home troops (cf. Knowling, 
EGT, ‘ Acts,’ 1900, p. 250). Cornelius enters into 
the history of the Church through a series of 
mutual visions received by him and the Apostle 
Peter, who admitted him into the Church by 
baptism. According to the narrative in Acts, St. 
Peter, in the house of Simon the tanner of Joppa, 
saw in a vision cloth let down from heaven on 
which were four-footed beasts, creeping things, 
and fowls of the air, many of which in the eyes 
of the Jews were regarded as unclean. When St. 
Peter refers to their ceremonial uncleanness, the 
message is given, ‘What God hath cleansed make 
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not thou common’ (Ac 10"). After the vision had 
5 messengers arrived from Cæsarea tellin 
t. Peter of Cornelius, who in a trance had receiv 

a command to send to Joppa for him. The next 
day the A e, accompanied by some of the 
Christians of Joppa, went to Cæsarea and preached 
Jesus to Cornelius and his household, who gladly 
accepted the message, received the Holy Ghost, 
and were baptized. An important question arises 
as to the exact significance of this act of St. Peter. 
Luke evidently, from the space devoted to this in- 
cident, regards it as of supreme importance and as 
marking a decided step in the forward progress of 
the Church. Cornelius is described as ‘a devout 
man and one that feared God.’ The phrase ‘a 
devout man’ might be used to denote goodness 
characteristic of a Gentile, but, in connexion with 
‘one that feared God,’ it implies that Cornelius 
was a proselyte, although there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he had been formally admitted to the 
Jewish Church by the rites of circumcision and 
baptism. He belonged to that large class who 
found ter truth and satisfaction in the teach- 
ing of Judaism than in their own heathen religions, 
and who observed the Jewish law of the Sabbath 
and the regulations of ceremonial cleanness (cf. 
Schürer, GJ V4 iii. [1909] p. 177, where Bertholet’s 
view is combated that poßoúuevot rdw Gedy, fearers 
of God,’ is not in Acts a terminus technicus). 
The distinction which was drawn by later Judaism 
between ‘ proselytes of righteousness’ and ‘ prose- 
lytes of the gate’ is not found till after NT times, 
but there is little doubt that the circumstances 
giving rise to this distinction did really exist, and 
that ‘the fearers of God’ of Acts are practically 
identical with those who at a later date came to 
be known as ‘proselytes of the gate’ (see art. 
PROSELYTE). he significance of the incident 
seems then to lie in the recognition that full mem- 
bership in the Christian Church was open not only 
to Jews but also to the Gentiles who ‘ feared God.’ 
St. Peter uses the incident as a true precedent in 
Ac 11*-, and reasserts its determining importance 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The ad- 
mission of Cornelius was the first step towards the 
recognition of the universality of the gospel of 
Christ. A further step was taken when member- 
ship in the Christian Church was offered to the 
heathen who had no relation to the synagogue. 


LitsraTors.—R. J. Knowling, EGT, ‘ Acts,’ 34005 250; 
C. v. a ue doe. Age, Eng. tr., i. [1894] 103f.; A. 
C. McGiffert, 4 Age, 1897, p. 101 note. 
W. F. Borp. 

CORNER, OORNER-STONE.— Among Semitic 
propies a special sacredness was Suppose to belong 
to the corners of structures, and this probably lies 
at the root of the metaphor. The Heb. yp, pinnah, 
‘corner-stone,’ is the stone at the angle, which, 
uniting the walls, holds the two sides together. 
It was chosen for ite solidity and beauty to occupy 
an important place either in the foundation or 
the battlement. In the OT pinnéth denotes the 
principal men in the community and the supports 
of the State (e.g. Jg 20%, 1 8 14%); cf. ‘Meum 
praesidium et dulce decus meum (Hor. i. 1), where 
strength and beauty are united in one. NT 
believers saw Christ everywhere in the OT, and 
hence the word which originally referred to the 
choice among the chosen people came to signify 
Christ. The figure of the corner-stone is thus 
taken over from the OT, and specially from Ps 118” 
and Is 286, the passages which rule the apostolic 


use. 

In the NT ‘corner-stone’ was applied by Jesus 
to Himself (Mt 212), and 5 in St. Peter's 
address to the Sanhedrin: He is the stone which 
was set at nought of you the builders, which was 
made the head of the corner’ (Ac 411 -yevduevos els 
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xepadhy yurlas). Quoting, evidently from memo 
the Apostle uses eto ,, ideala and mth 
as valueless,’ a word expressing great contempt ; 
but later (1 P 27) he uses the milder word droðoxıuátw 
of the which means ‘test and reject after 
actual trial.’ Ramsay (Pauline Studies, London, 
1906, p. 253) notes that ‘at the Phrygian marble 
quarries there have been found many blocks, 
which had been cut, but not sent on to Rome 
some of them bear the letters REPR, re rpe 
batum, ‘‘rejected.” These were consid 
imperfect and unworthy pieces, and rejected by 
the inspector.’ It might happen, however, that a 
stone Seng over by one builder was seen and 
chosen by another and wiser architect ; of. Michel- 
Anga carving his colossal statue of David out of 
a block of marble which had been spoiled and 
rejected by an inferior sculptor some years before. 
So St. Peters argument in his Epistle (1 P 2 7). 
In ignorance and self-will the leaders of the people 
had rejected the corner-stone, but others, with 
truer spiritual discernment, making it the ground 
of faith and belief in God, had found in the rejected 
stone ‘ 5 (RVm ‘honour’) and worth; 
Frriuos suggests meanings. 

In Eph 25 Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone ’ (dr ros dxpoywrialov abro Xpurrof'I nao), 
the thought is of the unity of Jew and Gentile in 
the Church — the saints build up the fabric, and 
the corner-stone is Christ.“ They are drawn and 
held together in Him, as the walls of a buildi 
cohere in and are united by the corner-stone, whic 
determines the lines of each several building and 
compacts it into one. 


Lirsratrurs.—C. Gore, Ephes., London, 1898, gn: W. M. 
Ramsay, Expositor, 5th ser. ix. [1899] 36t. : A. Maclaren, Bæ. 

itions : ‘Ephesians,’ London, 1909, p. 118, may be consulted 
or doctrinal and homiletical uses. W. M. GRANT. 


COS (Kas, now Stanchio= és ray Ko). Cos was an 
island of Caria, at the entrance to the Ceramic 
Gulf, between the two headlands on which stood 
the cities of Cnidus and Halicarnassus. Its chief 
city, lying at the sheltered eastern extremity of 
the island, was ‘not large, but beautifully built, 
and a most pleasing sight to mariners sailing by 
the coast (Strabo, XIV. 1i. 19). Its position on the 
maritime highway between the Atgean and the 
Levant gave it t commercial importance and 
wealth. It had the rank of a free city till the 
time of Augustus. 

Cos was ‘the garden of the Egean (T. Lewin, 
St. Paul, 1875, ii. 97). It was renowned for its 
vines and looms, its literature and art, and above 
all for its temple of A‘sculapius and school of 
medicine, which must have made it especially 
interesting to St. Luke. It had Theocritus the 
poet, Apelles the painter, and Hippocrates the 
physician among its citizens. It attracted Jewish 
settlers at least as early as the Maccabæan period 
(1 Mac 153). Some words which Tome phus (Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2) quotes from a lost work of Strabo— 
‘s Mithridates sent to Cos and took . . . 800 talents 
belonging to the Jews’—prove that the city had 
become a Jewish banking centre. One of the 
benefactors of the island was Herod the Great (BJ 
I. xxi. 11). Another was the Emperor Claudius, 
who decreed that it ‘should be for ever discharged 
from all tribute,’ chiefly on account of its medical 
fame (Tac. Ann. xii. 61). 

St. Paul and his companions, in their voyage 
through the Ægean, ‘ came with a straight course’ 
—running before the wind (eùĝvõpouńhoarres)—from 
Miletus to Cos, a distance of 40 miles. Off Cos, 
where there was good shelter, they anchored for 
the night, and next day, with a northerly wind 
still blowing, they enjoyed an equally good passage 
to Rhodes (Ac 211). 
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COUCH.—See BED. 
COUNCIL.—See SANHEDRIN. 
COURAGE.—See BOLDNESS. 
COURTS.—See TRIAL-AT-LAW. 


COYENANT.—1. Context.—In the EVV of the 
NT ‘covenant’ is the translation of the Greek 
word dab hey, which occurs 33 times. In the RV 
the word is uniformly rendered ‘covenant’ except 
in He 94 u, where ‘testament’ is used, with ‘ cove- 
nant’ in the margin. In the AV, ‘testament’ oc- 
curs 13 times (Mt 26%, Mk 14%, Lk 22%, 1 Co 11%, 
2 Co 3% , He 7P 915 dia 16. 17. 20, Rev 110 and ‘ cove- 
nant’ 20 times (Lk 1”, Ac 3% 76, Ro 9 1177, Gal 34. 17 
4%, Eph 212, He 8% & 9 dts 1094 dis. 1016. 39 1224 13%), (For 
further particulars see DCG i. 374.) Analyzing 
the instanoes more closely, we see that 18 refer 
directly to the OT, 7 occurring in quotations ; 12 
have reference to the new or better dispensation 
of Jesus, or to His blood; 3 only (Gal 34, He 
9'6 17) are concerned with ordinary human institu- 
tions. 

2. Use of Stadien in LXX.—It is most natural, 
in view of this preponderance of references to the 
OT, to seek in the LXX use of &a the clue 
to its meaning in the NT. Sachen is the all but 
invariable translation of the Hebrew word n™ 
(&rtth), which in our EVV is always rende 
‘covenant,’ never ‘testament.’ In some instances 
as, for example, 1 S 18*23)*, 1 K 20%—the word indis- 
putably means ‘covenant’ in the full sense, i. 6. a 
mutual relationship between two parties. In 
others, the idea of the mutual relationship is 
wanting, as in 1S 111; but the idea of setting up 
a relationship, which may be done by the free act 
or choice of one person, is always present. It is 
in this later sense that we understand the Divine 
&rfth. This is a Divine order or arrangement 
which takes ite rise without any human co-opera- 
tion, springing from the choice of God Himself, 
whose will and determination account for both its 
origin and its character. The one-sidedness of such 
an institution makes the word ‘covenant’ a rather 
unfortunate choice in our EVV. Kautzsch goes so 
far as to state that ‘the usual rendering of brfth, 
namely ‘‘ covenant,” ought to be avoided as incor- 
rect and misleading’ (HDB v. 630b). It seems that 
we do not possess a word in English which exactly 
conveys the meaning of the Divine bérfth. Neither 
‘arrangement’ nor disposition is at all adequate. 
We are compelled in the OT to continue the use of 
‘covenant,’ merely making the mental qualifica- 
tion required. 

We have next to inquire why the LXX chose 
and adhered to the word ĉaðhxn as the rendering 
of drtth. It is an undoubted fact that throughout 
the later classical period, and certainly in the 
early Christian period, this word had, in common 
usage, the meaning of ‘will’ or ‘testament.’ It 
is sometimes stated that there is only one instance 
of its use in the sense of ‘covenant’ in the whole 
of Greek literature, namely in Aristophanes, Birds, 
440. Building upon this instance, Wackernagel 
has recently suggested that this meaning was 
current in the Ionic dialect, and may have been 
derived by the LXX from that source. If this 
were proved, many questions would be answered 
at a stroke; but unless some further evidence can 
be adduced in its favour it seems very precarious. 
On the other hand, further investigation rather 
qualifies the absoluteness of the assertion that 


õabhxn means ‘will’ and nothing else. Ramsay 
in his Historical Commentary on the Galatians, 
and Norton in his Study of AIAOHKH, both show 
that, before will-making in our modern sense had 
become part of Greek social life, the word datjcy 
might be used to express ‘a disposition of relations 
between two parties, where one party lays down 
the conditions which the other accepts,’ not an 
ordinary bargain or contract, but a more dignified 
and solemn compact or covenant (Norton, op. cit. 
p. 31). In particular Ramsay speaks of the d:adjxy 
asa solemn and binding covenant, guaranteed by 
the authority of the whole people and their gods, 
and being primarily an arrangement for the de- 
volution of religious duties and rights (op. cit. p. 
361 f.). Accordingly, it is urged that in the early 

of the 3rd cent. B.c. no better word was 
available to express the OT idea of a solemn and 
irrevocable disposition, made by God Himself of 
His own Sat oui choice, and meant to secure a re- 
ligious inheritance to His chosen people. Accept- 
ing this as the best explanation offered as yet, 
we may observe that the later Greek translators, 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, writing at a 
time when the meaning of dar had been nar- 
rowed down to mean ‘ will’ exclusively, felt obliged 
to fall back on the usual Greek word for ‘ covenant,’ 
cyber. Similarly, as Riggenbach has pointed 
out (Theol. Stud. ), Josephus instinctively re- 
places dai e by evvôńxy or the cognate verb, where 
the reference is undoubtedly to a covenant agree- 
ment between man and man, his linguistic sense 
being offended by the use of d:aéjxn in any sense 
but that of will.“ We come, therefore, to the 
conclusion that in NT times the use of d:abjcy 
in the sense of a solemn promise or undertakin 
had become an archaism. Readers of the Englis 
Bible can easily recall analogies to such a process 
in the use of words like ‘ conversation’ or ‘ peculiar’ 
or ‘ walk disorderly.’ 

3. Use of Stabe in apostolic and sub-apostolic 
times. (I) Ordinary usage.—When we come to 
the NT period, there is no possible doubt that 
in ordinary usag dahr means ‘will’ (so G. 
Milligan and J. H. Moulton in Expositor, 7th ser., 
vi. [1908] 563). ‘The agreement of papyri and in- 
scriptions with regard to the use of d:adjxy is very 
remarkable. . . . Any number of citations may be 
made, and there is never a suggestion of any other 
meaning (than ‘ will’). Deissmann, agreeing with 
this conclusion, emphatically declares that the 
usage was 80 fixed that St. Paul could not have em- 

loyed the word in the sense of ‘covenant.’ ‘There 
is ample material to back me in the statement 
that no one in the Mediterranean world in the first 
century A.D. would have thought of finding in the 
word &a hen the idea of “covenant.” St. Paul 
would not, and in fact did not. To St. Paul the 
word meant what it meant in his Greek OT, a uni- 
lateral enactment,” in icular ‘‘a will or testa- 
ment (Light from the Ancient East“, p. 341). 
In his St. Paul (p. 152) he goes further and says 
that St. Paul found in his Greek Bible the idea 
that God had executed a will in our favour. It 
does not, however, seem possible to grant that St. 
Paul, who read his Hebrew Bible as well as his 
Greek, always thought of a will when he read of 
the Divine rich. Yet the expression of brith by 
a word that meant ‘will’ may have enriched the 
OT idea with new associations. We may note in 
further illustration of the usage in Jewish authors 
that in the Greek apocryphal writings 3:a6@jxy and 
curixyn are used, once at any rate, as synonymous 
terms (cf. Wis 121; ‘covenants of g promises 
(cvv64nn), and 18%: ‘covenants made with the 
fathers’ (dae). Philo appears to use She in 
the sense of ‘will,’ saying that it is written for 
the benefit of those who are worthy of a gift.’ 
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Yet when he adds that it is ‘a symbol of grace, 
which God has placed between Himself who offers 
it, and man who receives it,’ he seems to go back 
to the somewhat wider use we found in the LXX 
(Philo, de Mut. Nom. vi. 52f.; cf. Riggenbach, 
op. cit. p. 311 f. ). 

(2) NT „ now to the NT, we 
must ask whether its writers use &a ien in what 
is undoubtedly the Hebrew OT sense of thecovenant 
between man and God, t.e. ‘ unilateral enactment,’ 
or as ‘will,’ or in a sense derived from both mean- 
ings. (a) It is best to begin with He 911. Here, 
in spite of some attempts to retain the meaning of 
‘covenant’ throughout (Westcott, Hatch, Dods, et 
al.), the weight of evidence seems decisive that in 
v.17, at any rate, the writer is king of a human 
will. As has been said, ‘if the question were put 
to any person of common intelligence, What 
document is that which is of no force at all durin 
the lifetime of the person who executed it?” the 
answer can only be, A man’s will or testament.” ’ 
The most u exposition grants this, but then 
supposes that the writer slips from one meaning in 
v. Ie to another in v.“, and then back again to the 
first one. But if Philo, with whose writings the 
author was familiar, could, as we have seen, read 
the notion of will into an OT , there is 
little ground for denying the same possibility here. 
85 9 55 prta the Ta aon ‘will’ is aoe 

roughout the passage, the 55 which is so 
difficult to follow from any other point of view, 
becomes luminous. Verse 16 affirms that the in- 
heritance contemplated under the first testament 
of God could not be enjoyed until a death had 
taken place; v.“ adds that this is illustrated by 
the ordinary human practice, where a will comes 
into force after death; v. “s states further that this 
was foreshadowed, even at the time when the first 
testament was given, by the death of the victim, 
which, as the whole argument of the Epistle shows, 
looked onwards to the perfect sacrifice of Christ. 
It is indeed urged that the use of the word ‘ medi- 
ator’ in v. is is fatal to the translation will,’ since 
a will needs no mediator, whilst a covenant does. 
But, as has been shown by Cremer (Lexicon, p. 421), 
citing illustrations from Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54, 
and Jos. Anf. IV. vi. 7, the word pectrys (mediator) 
may be used in the sense of ‘one who appears or 
stands security for anything,’ ‘one who pled 
himself for promises,’ a parallel conception to the 
‘surety’ in He 7%. This is admirably illustrated 
by the use of the cognate verb in He 67 ‘God 
interposed with an oath.’ God gave His promise 
to Abraham direct, and by the oath which He 
swore condescended to become the guarantor of 
His own word. 

If we admit this translation of d:a@yxy in these 
verses, it ap to follow also in 9” 10” 13”, as 
also in 77 and 12%. The references in 8, in view 
of the direct citation from Jeremiah, seem less 
certain, though Riggenbach argues for the same 
meaning here. A &a04xny written on the heart is 
less easy to think of as a ‘testament.’ Yet the 
connexion of the é:a04xy with the promise in v.“ 
suggests that this thought was not far away. 
This is one of those cases where we cannot deny 
that the archaic sense may have been present, but 
we may at least claim that it has been enriched b 
the new meaning of the word. Such a use is 
easily illustrated. When Newman in his sermon 
on ‘Unreal Words’ says: ‘Our professions, our 
creed, our prayers, our dealings, our conversation, 
our arguments, our teaching, must henceforth be 
sincere,’ and goes on immediately to quote: ‘In 

odly sincerity . . . we have had our conversation 
in this world,’ he understands of course the archaic 
biblical use of the word he quotes. But can we 
doubt that it has been enriched to him in such a 
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context and on such a subject by its later use to 
describe speech ? 

(6) Turning to St. Paul’s Epistles, we ma begin 
with the much-discussed e in Gal 31-17, 
Here St. Paul declares that he is about to speak 
‘after the manner of men.’ By some he is sup- 
posed to mean that he intends to use the word 
ĉıafhxn in its ordinary human sense of will, 
as opposed to its biblical sense of ‘covenant.’ 
But it 1 more likely that he means that 
having taken his previous arguments from Scrip- 
ture he will now make his point clearer by taking 
an illustration from common daily life. Obviously 
if he does this he must give to d:a0j«y its current 
meaning, which is without doubt ‘will.’ But if so, 
we ask whether he reverts to another meaning for 
the same word in v.“. The whole circle of ideas 
is against this. It is a dane of promise, i. e. a 
testament. It belongs to Abraham and to his 
seed, it comes by way of gift, it invests those 
taking part in it with the rights of inheritance. 
The testator designates his heir, and arranges that 
at a predetermined time he shall receive the 

ified boon (4?). It is indeed argued mem 
illiams, et al.) that we must not translate will,’ 
ave this snes rps geen Paul seems 
ave guard imself against the over- ing 
of his argument, showing by his ‘though it be 
but a man’s will’ that the analogy was not exact. 
The word &a04xcn suggested to him that there was 
a human document which no one could set aside, 
namely a will; how much more then when God 
makes a will must that remain unalterable. 

In Eph 233 and Ro 9“ the idea of ‘will’ seems 
most probable. The use of the plural of d:adjxn 
to express the singular meaning ‘will’ is v 
frequent in Greek, meaning either the different 

rovisions or the will as a whole. It is possible, 

owever, that the Apostle is thinking of the oft- 
renewed promises made to the fathers. In Gal 4% 
the word is twice used, and applied once to the 
dab hen of promise given to Abraham and fulfilled 
through Christ, and once to the &ta hr made at 
Sinai. As we can hardly suppose that St. Paul 
speaks of the Abrahamic dispensation in another 
sense than in ch. 3, and as the thought of a will 
seems clearly present in 4°, we find the same con- 
ception here. The Law of Moses, which in 3 
appeared only as a supplement to the testament of 

romise, delaying its operation but not cancelling 
it, is here spoken of as an inferior testament. 
There a to be a very marked touch of irony 
here. 155 you will have it that it is a testa- 
ment,’ says the Apostle, ‘and insist on choosing to 
come under its provisions, it is a testament which 
will bring you an inheritance of slavery.’ Our 
view of 2 Co 3“ will be determined by our ex- 
planation of 1 Co 11%. Here we note the comment 
of Zahn (Galater, p. 162) that the Greek word had 
actually in the time of our Lord passed over into 
the Aramaic as a loan-word in the sense of ‘ will.’ 
Hence we may suppose that our Lord, speaking 
almost in the very presence of death, and promis- 
ing to His disciples a share in His inheritance (Lk 
22”), enriched the OT idea of covenant with the 
thoughts that cluster round the testament of a 
dying man planning out the future of those who 
are dene to him. is is the best illustration the 
NT affords of the new wealth of meaning put into 
the old conception of öertth. If so, we may find 
this in St. Paul's use also. In the case of 2 Co 3, 
where dae seems to stand for the OT, the 
archaic use appears more likely. , 

(c) Lastly (omitting Ro 117 and Rev 11°, which, 
as cited directly from the OT, do not contribute 
anything to the understanding of the question) 
we may say that Ac 3%, referring to Abraham an 
to the inheritance, may have been at least coloured 
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by the Greek pone tion of ‘testament.’ In Ac 7° 

dab hr stands for the seal which accompanied the 
establishment of the new relationship, and sheds 
no light upon its character. 

1) 5 writers. — Passing to the sub- 

0 tian writers, we find few instances 

t t aro decisive. In Clem. Rom. Cor. i. the 

word occurs twice (xv. 4, xxxv. 7), each time in 

citations from the OT. The Epistle of mech ares 
uotes also from the OT, and refers s y to 

e two tables of the diab fen which were broken by 
Moses (iv. 6 f.). Yet his most uent use is 
‘heirs of the diabhen (vi. 19, xiii. I, 6, xiv. 5). 
‘Moses as a servant received it ; but the Lord 
himself, having suffered in our behalf, hath given 
it to us that we should be the people of inherit- 
ance.’ ‘He was manifested that we... being 
constituted heirs through him, might receive the 
diab ien of the Lord Jesus, who was prepared for this 
end, that . he , might by his word enter into 
a dabhæn with us. In this last passage we seem 
to have a clear instance of a passing over from the 
idea of ‘ will’ to that of ‘ covenant. 

4. Conclusion.—As an illustration of the new 
fallness of meaning which we have discovered 
above, reference may be made to one of the most 
interesting of all the Jewish non-canonical writings, 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. There 
the fathers of the Hebrew tribes plan out the 
future of their decaduti and with warning and 

romise speak of what lies before them. In the 

T all earlier thoughts of God are summed up in 
the grand con "Cod i of Fatherhood, whilst man’s 
relationship to is set forth as ected in the 
realization of sonshi ip. It was the knowledge that 
we have been brought into the family of God, and 
made children of His and therefore heirs, "that 
called forth St. Paul’s "past gratitude (Ro 8'4), 
Looking back into the e delighted to think 
that this gracious ‘ 1 nich opts us and 
makes us heirs of the great inheritance had been 
made long since in favour k Abraham, and of 
those who are partakers of his spirit of faith and 
trust. If he read into the OT lz something that 
was hidden from the sight of those who first wrote 
of it, it is but another illustration of Augustine's 
saying: Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.’ 
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COYETOUSNESS.—In both AV and RV covet⸗- 
ous’ or ‘covetous person’ translates Theovéxrys 
(1 Co 5 31 6%, Eph 55), and ‘covetousness’ recov- 
etla (Ro 1%, Eph 5°, Col 3°, 1 Th 2). Closely re- 
lated terms are gudapyupla (1 Ti 600 love of 
money, > and aloxpoxepdys (1 Ti 3, Tit 17) greedy 
oe a ay lucre.’ phapyupia and rheoretla are some- 
distinguished as ‘covetousness’ and ‘ avarice,’ 

the dai to get and the desire to keep ; but this 
distinction, which 5 exists in act, is not 
borne out in NT usage. rob ree which is a 
troat of oll ovila, is manifesto! d ke in greed of 
in and in parsi i It emphasizes the 995880 
of the desire, while the primary idea in Meret la 
is the injustice of the means used for its attain- 
ment. Etymologically the latter word signifies 
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the desire or claim to have a larger share ( 
éxew) than others; in it is covetousness, 
rapacity, the disposition to seek, and the habit of 
seeking, one’s own enrichment without regard to 
the rights and interests of others. This sense 
comes out clearly in the use of the verb r\covexreiy, 
which in the Pauline Epistles (2 Co 211 7? 1217. 18, 
1 Th 4°) always means to ‘take 1 of 
another. Such unrighteous advantage ma 
taken in the transaction of business (70 een 
1 Th 4°), or by the employment of religious in- 
nee and ecclesiasti ition as a means of 
In the a apostolis writings the latter abuse 
18 lr strongly Sd pe ted. To be without covetous- 


ness is a mark of the true apostle (1 Th 2°), of the 
worthy bishop (Tit 17), deacon (1 Ti 3°), and elder 
(1 P 5). To be y of filthy lucre’ is char- 
acteristic of rag oles Prophet (2 P); and against 
this c St. Paul rye with sensitive 
scrupulosity (1 Co 9-19, 2 Co 73 127. 18), 


(1) The apostolic writings show t then, as 
now, covetousness, the gras ing selfishness which 
manifests itself in disre disregard o the interests, and 
violation of the ta, of others, was one of the 
most prevalent an flagrant of the evils which it 
is the work of Christianity to eradicate 

(2) They tako the gravest view of its heinous 
sinfulness (Col 3°), ite wide-spread ramifications 
(1 Ti 6'9), its T a consequences (1 Co 6”). In 
the Epistles of St. Paul, particularly, a central 
place is always assigned to it in the organism of 
vice. It is constantly set side side with un- 
chastity (1 Co 5% u, Eph 4% 5* °, Col 3°, 1 Th 4% 
in a fachion which has suggested to some exegetes 
that in such passages w\ecovefla signifies 
sion of the rights of others in 3 rather chan 

nnar relations (many thus understand ry 
modyar, i in 1 Th 4°). The preferable explanation 
is that ‘impurity and covetousness may be said to 
divide between them ‘nearly the whole domain of 
selfishness and vice’ (Lightfoot, Col.“, 1879, p. 213). 
‘Homo extra Deum quaerit pabulum in creatura 
5 vel per voluptatem vel per avaritiam 
(Bengel) 

3) dee e is atin inst one’s ae 129 
estructive of spiri self- possession (He 
bringing men into bon to things external an 
uncertain (1 Ti 677); against one’s neighbour (1 Th 
£)? but ultimately and essentially against God. 

e most t word on the subject is that of 
St. Paul ol 3°), ‘ covetousness which is idolatry.’ * 
The antidote is regard for the righteous judgment 
of God (1 Th 4°), love to one’s neighbour (1 Co 
10™), trust in 8 unfailing providence (He 18“ °, 
1 Ti 6"), a soul-satisfying experience of life in 
Christ (Ph 48-3). 
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5 f r LAW. 
GCRAFT.—See ARTS. 


CREATION.—The NT doctrine of creation in 
eae is that of the later OT wees and the 
ha; e.g. 2 Mac 7%, Wis 117. It is found 

over ort $ whole range of apostolic writings, from 
the early hes in the Acts (7 [quoted from Is 
148 1750 to 2 Pet. (3°). God e the heaven 

the and all that therein is; He is the one 

en reme power in nature; and He is as benevolent 
e is supreme (cf. Ac 1417), Human affairs are 
Subject to will (cf. Ac 18", Ja 4%). Though 
* Of. in on 25. 0 316-17 : 
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supreme, therefore, He is no capricious tyrant. The 
5 of laws of nature, of course, is unknown; 
but the world is none the less a world of order; 
when surprising events take place, they serve as 
reminders or signs of His government or as means 
for the working out of His „ 
(cf. Ac 1210. 21.) The existing world order, how- 
ever, will not last for ever; it will dissolve in a 
„ or series of catastrophes (cf. Ac 2% 
quotin 28-83 also Jude, 2 P 2, and Rey. passim), 
when the power that created will unmake to make 
anew. 

But throughout the OT writings is manifested 
the feeling that some intermediary is needed in the 
operations of God's government (cf. Jg 642 13° [an 
angel; but note 6Jand Ezk 111 the Spirit]). Later 
Jewish thought went further and A Ds a de- 
tailed angelology; but the NT pe uces the 
simpler thought of the OT (of. Ac [an angel ; 
so in 127] or 16° [the Holy Spirit). And with 
regard to the original act or acts of creation, the 
simple ‘And Jahweh formed’ or ‘breathed’ of 
Gn 2, and the even simpler ‘ And God said’ of Gn 1, 
are extended even in the OT by the well-known 
references to the brooding Spirit (Gn 12; perhaps, 
like the rest of the chapter, containing a purified 
echo of pagan cosmologies) and to Wisdom (Pr 8” 
etc.); a hint of a primal man as an assessor at 
creation has been found by Ewald in Job 157. On 
such foundations as these, later Jewish thought 
built its theology of the Memra or Divine Word, 
and of the Logos as it appears in Alexandrian 
aes h all this, th 

contrast, perhaps in opposition, to all this, the 
apostolic 1 pea the language of continual 
reference to imself. They are troubled by 
no Jewish (or Gnostic) fears as to God’s contact 
with the world of matter (Ro 1” 47, He 1” [quot- 
ing Ps 102%-17) 30). Note also He 11°: the worlds 
—aléves—have been framed by the word of God’ 
(cf. Ro 11%, 1 Co 128, Eph 1% 46). The practical de- 
ductions from this view, that all things made by 
God are , and work together for good, are 
found in 8%, 1 Ti 44. 

This insistence on God's sole activity makes the 
more remarkable the relation of the Father to the 
Son in the work of creation—a concept which, like 
so many others, owes its most definite formulation to 
St. Paul, but is represented in every other stratum 
of apostolic teaching. Thus in 1 Co 8 we read: 
‘to us there is one , the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, through (&&) whom are all things, and we 
through him.’ It is perhaps worth notice that this 

t sentence occurs in the discussion of things 
offered to idols, as if St. Paul expected the Cor- 
inthians to ize the truth as something quite 
familiar (cf. Ro 11%, where the expression is éx, not 
åró, eb). In Col 1 we read that all things have 
been created in Christ and roues Him and unto 
Him (es, ĉıd, eis). In v. s He is called the rpwróroxos 
dns xricews—a, term which recalls Rev 3 but goes 
far beyond it; with this should be compared the 
Auoroœ yer of Jn 1“; see also Ro 8% (els rò elvar abrò- 
axpwréroxoy dv ro deR ois), Eph J“, and 1 P 1%, 

he same thought sppoan in somewhat different 
language in He 1% (the Son ‘through [Sd] whom 
he made the worlds. . . upholding all things by 
the word of his power’). the focus classicus 
of the Johannine writings (Jn 1°) the preposition 
is still ‘through’ (844). In these passages we have 
what may be termed the distinctively Christian 
contribution to the theistic doctrine of creation. 
Instead of a word, or spirit, or angels, the great in- 
strument of creation is a living Divine Person—the 
Son. And the difference is not simply what the 
Christian might express by saying that the instru- 
ment is not the word but the Word. The Son is 
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not merely the instrument, He is the end: 3 aéroi, 
and also els avréy ; cf. Eph 1° ‘to sum up all things 
in Christ’; i. e. He is the final cause, while at 
the same time, from another aspect, with 

to His manifestation (1 P 1% quoted above), the final 
cause of the ap nee of Christ in the world is 
to be found in the Church. Christ is also Lord of 
the created world, in this present time (Eph 1”, 
Col 1:7-29); all things consist, have their ordered 
being, in Him; He is the head of all principalit 
and power 78 21), just as all the fulness o God i 
dwells in Him (2°). And of all this created order 
the Church is the crowning work; of the Charch 
Christ is the Head (Eph 1*); i.e. the Church, as 
in some way distinct from the rest of creation, 
stands in a unique and timeless relation to Christ. 

It is impossible to enter into these daring 
thoughts without asking, What then of evil? 
Was evil too created by , and through Christ? 
To the childlike thought of the OT, evil was, or 
rather is, created by God, like good (Is 45’; ef. 
Am 3*). And the NT writers were too fully 
steeped in the thought of the OT to feel the prob- 
lem as we feel it to-day. But it was felt none the 
less. In 1 P 4, indeed, the sufferings of the good 
only suggest the thought of a ‘faithful Creator.’ 
Ps 8s is quoted three times in the Epistles : once in 
Eph 1, with simple approval; in 1 Co 15” it is 
recognized that the subjection of all things to 
Christ is not yet complete; so in He 2, where this 
recognition is joined to the author's characteristic 
teaching with regard to the sufferings of Christ. 
For the most part, St. Paul refers moral evil to the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
paca (Eph 6; cf. 2, se Th 5 2 oe 

ut in one pregnant passage, illuminating yet o 
scure, Ro 8%, he hears in the long wall of the 
misery of creation the cries of the birth - pangs 
which herald a new order, of which the leaders 
and inaugurators are the sons of God; and in the 
apparent vanity (fruitlessness) of nature (in which 
‘of fifty seeds she often brings but one to bear’), 
he sees the preparation for a new revelation of the 
creative order and purposefulness of God; while 
no created thing is able even now to separate us 
from the love of Christ (v.®). It is therefore not 
surprising that, in contrast to the old order, St. 
Paul should k of the appearance of a new, here 
and now. if the whole of creation is through 
Christ, much more is the new character or self a 
new creation (Gal 6"; cf. 2 Co 5", Eph 4% with 
Eph 24% and Ps 51%). The ‘new man in Christ’ 
sal ses and satisfies the longing of the created 
and imperfect world.“ 

Hitherto, no reference has been made to the 
Epistles of St. John, and indeed in these Epistles 
no mention is made of the act of creation. But it 
may none the less be maintained that St. John 

an essential element to the whole apostolic 
doctrine. A consideration of this may be intro- 
duced by asummary of the foregoing. As we have 
seen, the majority of apostolic writers are not in- 
terested in the question, How did eee originate? 
Their language can be used with equal sincerity by 
those who believe in separate acts of creation and 
in some form of evolution (though doubtless, if 
questioned, all of them would have upheld a literal 
interpretation of Gn 1). Their interest is in crea- 


»A word should here be added on the four terms for creation 
and created objects; rio denotes created either sing] 
or collectively, like the much rarer crigna 819, Col 13, 
He 90, 27 8. cf. Wis 19%), «édcpos is the world as an ordered 
elias tb danns tne onder of chimps apart thor God cepersta 
comes to ote the order o m 
from Hii, ena even in antagonism to Him (e.g. in Ro 36, 100 1% 
49, 200 619, He 117, Ja 17, and constantly in 1 In.). al is chiefly 


a 1 evol into something further: when used in 
the singular. it refers either to the present age or to the perfect 
t it is often used 


n 
sge: bu uite naturally, in the plural (cf. 
e 13 113, also 2 Co 44, Eph 255 
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tion as a st or epoch ; an epoch destined, after 
its work is done, to give place to a better, whose 
beginnings can even now be discerned. Neither 
of these s can be understood apart from Christ. 
The first, like the second, is good, because it is the 
work of God. It is based on Christ; it is held to- 
gether in Christ. But its goodness (to employ the 
profound Aristotelian distinction) is a matter of 
Svvayis rather than of évredéxea. Moreover, it 
exists side by side with another order, xósuos, which 
is ruled over by the powers of evil, and which is 
doomed not to be superseded but destroyed. The 
second stage or epoch, whose succession to the 
first is sometimes spoken of in terms of a sudden 
catastrophe, sometimes, as it would seem, as the 
result of a long process one far-off divine event 
is the complete manifestation of the will of God; 
it involves a kind of transfigured pantheism, in 
which God is all things, and in all things (1 Co 15*). 

St. John does not, however, pay attention to 
these two epochs; his antithesis is throughout 
between the present evil order and God’s final 
i (the phrase 6 xéopos ò he is never used). 

his order is the abode of evil (1 Jn 2'*) and of the 
great enemy of God (4$); it lies, indeed, in the evil 
one (5'°) ; it is passing away (2'7); it is not to be 
loved (25; contrast Jn 310), but to be conquered (5$). 
On the other hand, the Son of God has been sent 
into the world ; and through believing in Him is 
enjoyed, here and now, the gift of eternal life—a 
gift so complete and final that only in one passage 

oes 1 Jn. 8 with any definiteness of a future 
order at all (32). As the other apostolic writers 
imply, the order of creation which centres in Christ, 
properly understood, is not physical, but moral 
and spiritual; and therefore, to those who believe 
in Christ, it is present here and now. 

References in the Apostolic Fathers are not 
numerous; the deeper aspects of NT teaching were 
hardly caught; attention may be called, however, 
to 1 Clement: ‘the Creator and Father of the ages 
(ch. xxxv.), ‘the God of the ages’ (lv.), and ‘the 
ang of the ages’ (lxi.). In Hermas we have a 
farther reminiscence of the NT (Vis. I. i. 6): ‘God, 
who dwelleth in the heavens and created out of 
nothing the things that are, and increased and 
multiplied them for His church's sake.’ 


LiTERATURE.—References to the literature on Creation as a 
part of theistic doctrine cannot be given here, but the reader 
may be referred to G. H. A. v. Ewald, Old and New Test. 
Theology, Eng. tr., 1888; A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, 1902; D. Somerville, St. Paul's 7 
8 1897; and the Comm. of Westcott, Lightfoot, and 

y-Headlam, ad locc. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 


CRESCENS (Kpzjoxns).—Crescens, a companion of 
St. Paul during his last imprisonment, had at the 
date of the writing of 2 Timothy gone to Galatia 
(2 Ti 4), which may mean either Galatia in Asia 
Minor or the western province of Gaul. We find 
two of the best MSS (d and C) reading Ta\Ala» 
(Gaul) for Tadarlay (Galatia), and Eusebius (HE 
III. iv. 9), Epiphanius (Her, li. 11), Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Theodoret understand Western 
Gaul to be meant in the passage. If the Apostle 
visited Spain, as we have every reason to suppose, 
it is probable that he through Southern 
Gaul and may have founded churches there to 
which Crescens may have been sent as a delegate. 
On the other hand, the fact that the other delegates 
mentioned in the verse were sent to the east of 
Rome has led some to think that Asiatic Galatia 
is meant. The reference in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (vii. 46) is ambiguous, as Western Gaul might 
be referred to as Galatia. Lightfoot thinks it 
likely that Western Gaul is indicated, and that 
the Apostle would certainly have written ‘Galatia’ 
when referring to the province in the West. He 
also holds that Tala (Gaul) is an early explana- 
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tory gloss which crept into the text of several MSS 
(Galatians®, 1876, p. 31). The churches of Vienne 
and Mayence both claimed Crescens as their 
founder. Of the man himself nothing further is 
known. His name is Latin, and he may have 
been a Roman freedman. He is commemorated in 
the Roman Martyrology on June 27 and in the 
Greek Menologion on May 30, where he is treated 
as one of ‘the Seventy’ and bishop of Chalcedon 
(Acta Sanctorum, June 27 ; see May 30). 
.F. Boyp. 

CRETE, CRETANS.—One of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, Crete (Kpńrn) hes 60 miles 
S. of Greece. It is about 150 miles in length from 
E. to W., and varies from 7 to 30 miles in width. 
The greater part of it is occupied by ranges of 
mountains, but the valleys are exceedingly fertile, 
and the climate is delightful. While the northern 
coast has nat harbours, the southern is 
much less indented, the mountains in many parts 
rising almost like a wall from the sea. In ancient 
times Crete had very numerous cities; Horace 
(echoing Homer, II. ii. 649) describes it as centum 
nobilem Cretam urbibus’ (Epodes, ix. 29; cf. 
Virgil, Æn. iii. 106). The recent excavations of 
early sites have furnished astonishing evidence of 
a highly developed pre-historic civilization, with 
‘Minoan’ palaces and shrines, a ‘Minoan’ art of 
which that of Mycene is only an offshoot, and a 
‘Minoan’ script of which the Phoenician alphabet 
is but an altered copy (E Beil vii. 421). 

Tacitus (Hist. v. 2) commits a curious error in 
suggesting that the Jews came originally from 
Crete, and that the name Judai was derived from 
Mt. Ida. The Jews who resided in Crete in the 
early Maccabeean period (1 Mac 107 15%) were of 
course immi ts. In 67 B.C. the island was 
annexed b me, and combined with Cyrenaica 
to form a single province, which remained senatorial 
under the Empire. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed from Myra for 
Italy would under ordinary conditions have gone 
north of Crete, but she was driven by stress of 
weather to seek the shelter of the south coast. 
Rounding the promontory of Salmone in the east, 
she coasted as far as Fair Havens, where she 
remained for some time weather-bound. In an 
attempt to reach the better harbour of Phenix 
(now probably Lutro), she hugged the shore till 
she rounded Cape Matala, when a violent E.N.E. 
wind suddenly beat down upon her from the 
central mountains of the island, and compelled her 
to scud till she was able to get under the lee of 
the small island of Cauda (Ac 2716). 
HAVENS, PEŒNIX, and CAUDA. 

It is not known how Crete was first evangelized. 
Cretan Jews and proselytes were present at the 
first Christian Pentecost, and some of them may 
well have been among the 3000 converts (Ac 211. 4), 
It is hardly likely that St. Paul was idle while he 
was perforce spending ‘much time’ (lcarob xpévou) 
near the city of Lasea (27*°). The Epistle to 
Titus, though perhaps not Pauline, reflects a 
credible ition which links the name of Titus 
with Cretan Christianity. The need of the churches 
of which he had the oversight was organization 
(Tit 15), ‘The natural inference is that up to this 
time the Christians of Crete had gone on without 
any kind of responsible government, and that this 
anarchic condition was one considerable cause of 
the evidently low moral condition to which they 
had sunk. Accordingly, the appointment of elders 
was a necessary first step towards 1 the 
standard of Christian life generally (F. J. A. 
Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 1897, p. 176). 

The Cretans were a brave and turbulent race, 
hard to govern, with an evil reputation for avarice, 
mendacity, and drunkenness. The writer of Tit. 


See Farr 
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quotes a hexameter of Epimenides, a prophet of 
their own—called by Plato beo: dri (Laws, i. 642 
D)—who brands them as always liars, , and 
idle gluttons (Tit 11). For this indiscriminate 
condemnation, uttered with prophetic indignation 
and scorn, there was much excuse. The Greeks 
coined a special word (Kprnriter) for a kind of talk 
and conduct which was characteristic of Crete, and 
to out-Cretan a Cretan (xpds Kpfjra K pure) was to 
outwit a knave (Plut. Emil. 23, Lysand. 20). 


Lrrsraturs.—T. A. B. S Travels and Researches 
Crete, 2 vols., London, 1865; A. J. Evans, ipta Minoa, i. 
Oxford [1900]; C. H. and H. B. Hawes, Crete the orerunner of 
Greece, London, 1909. "U AMES STRAHAN. 


CRISPUS.—Crispus (Kploros) was the ruler of 
the Jewish e at Corinth (Ac 18*) who ac- 
companied St. Paul when he abandoned the syna- 
gogue for an adjoining house, and who became a 

hristian. Crispus was one of the few persons whom 
St. Paul himself baptized in Corinth (1 Co 1%), the 
Apostle usually leaving the baptizing to others ; 
but Crispus was one of the first converts, and one 
of uncommon importance, whose conversion cost 
him dear, whilst ıt was a notable encouragement 
to St. Paul. The example set by a man of such 
eminence had considerable influence. His own 
household became Christians with him ; and their 
conversion seems to have inaugurated a large in- 
gathering. 


LrrzraTURE.— Artt. in HDB, vol. i., on ‘Crispus,’ ‘Corinth,’ p. 
4818, and I. Corinthians,’ p. 4858; C. v. Weizsäcker, Apostolic 
Age, 1.2 [London, 1 905-810; R. 5 EGT, ‘ Acts,’ 


900; and G. G. , EGP, 1 Oor., ad loce. 
É J. E. ROBERTS. 


CROSS, CRUGIFIXION.—The English word is 
derived from the Latin cruz ara the French 
croiz (Qld French and Middle English, crois). The 
Greek cravpés is wider in its meaning than the 
English word, and includes the upright stake, crux 
simplex, to which the criminal was bound or upon 
which he was impaled, as well as the cruz com- 
posita, of various shapes. In the NT, however, 
oraupés is confined to the usual English significa- 
tion, and is equivalent to cruz. It was the instru- 
ment upon which criminals suffered death, and the 
references in the NT are chiefly to the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ, the instrument becoming the 
symbol of the cardinal doctrine of the Christian 
faith, the atonement and the work of human re- 
demption, and in general the gospel itself. 

1. Archssological.— The crossing of two lines at 
right angles as a bol not only antedates Chris- 
tianity, but is of the remotest antiquity, being pre- 
historic in origin. The primitive form of the cross 
was probably the gammate cross (crux gammata) 
known by the Sanscrit name of swastika, as it is 
designated by students of archeology. The form 


of this cross 22 used as a token of benediction and 


ood luck, has been found on the ruins of ancient 
Troy, on the Hittite monuments, in Cyprus, and in 
Greece. In pre-historic times it was , accordin 
to de Mortillet, as a symbol of consecration an 
not as a merely ornamental device. The gammate 
cross has been found on ancient Buddhist remains, 
and it was largely employed by the Buddhists. 
It has also been seen upon jewels and weapons 
amongst the Gallic, the German, and the Scandi- 
navian peoples, in China, and Ashanti, and amongst 
the South American Indians. Although it was 
used by the early Christians as a prophylactic 
symbol, it was often placed alongside the other 
forms of cross. In Egypt the cross is found in the 


paintings on the tombs in the form M, as the key 


of life; and although its material origin is doubtful, 
the symbolism clearly indicates the vital germ. 


in | cians (Valer. ii. 7), the 
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From Egypt ite use extended to the Phoenicians, 
and afterwards to all the Semitic tribes. 
2. Historical.—The relation of the non-Christian 
bolism of the cross to that of the Christian 
hurch need not be discussed here, although the 
connexion is held by some writers to be very close. 
We are on sure und, however, in e i 
Christian doctrine of the cross to the historic basi 
as found in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. This 
mode of execution was exceedingly ancient in the 
Orient, and it was practised amongst the Phani- 
tians (Thuc. i. 110), 
and the Persians (Herod. ix. 120). Amongst the 
Romans it was a punishment considered too de- 
grading for the citizens of the Empire (Josephus, 
5 705 . e 
icero (in Verr. IL v. 66) of it as bei e 
severest penalty, reserved only for slaves (‘servi- 
tutis extremum summumque supplicium’). It 
was inflicted upon those convi for highway 
robbery, piracy, and similar crimes (Petron. lxxii. ; 
Flor. III. xix.), also for the public accusation of a 
master by a slave, for sedition, tumult, or false 
witness, ey aa e sporan of by rig sid ia 
. ria the ty of crucifixion (pro ir. 
iii. ff.). The Jews did not crucify their criminals 
whilst they were alive, although dead bodies were 
hanged by them to the . tree; consequently 
the execution of Jesus Christ was carried out by 
the Romans. The Jewish mode of execution was 
by stoning to death (Lv 20724* , Dt 13 17°, etc.). 
There were generally two forms of cross used in 
capital punishment: the cruz simplex, which con- 
sisted of a single stake to which the victim was 
fastened or upon which he was impaled; also the 
cruz compacta. The latter was made of cross 
pieces of wood and took the form of: (a) the cruz 
andreana or crux decussata, in shape like the 
Greek X; or (b) the cruz commissa, in the shape 
of the letter T or Greek Tau; or (c) the cruz 
immissa, in which the vertical trunk extended 
higher than the transverse beams. It was upon 
the last-named form of cross, according to the 
testimony of the Fathers, that Jesus was crucified. 
Matthew tells us (2757) that the titulus was placed 
over (erde) the head of Jesus. l 
Crucifixion was preceded by scourgi g loon 
cædere), according to the custom of the Romans, 
after which the prisoner was compelled to carry 
his cross, or at least the transverse portion of it, 
to the place of execution. There the cross would 
be uplifted, and the victim bound to it by cords 
(tollere in crucem). Then he would be fastened to 
it by three (or perhaps four) nails (Lipsius, de 
Cruce, II. vii), and probably also supported by 
ropes (Pliny, xxviii, § 46), and the placard or titulus 
ing the name of the criminal and his sentence 
would be fastened to the upper portion. The con- 
demned man would in the ordinary way die of 
hunger and thirst in the course of time ; but in order 
to shorten the duration of the agony, the l 
of the sufferer might be broken, although this 
ractice was not common amongst the Romans. 
or would the Romans permit the removal of the 
corpse without special authorization. 
he historical account of the crucifixion of our 
Lord agrees with all the above details of the mode 
of execution. He was condemned (falsely) for 
sedition and tumult. He was scourged, and com- 
lled, until He was relieved, to carry His cross. 
His legs were not broken, it is true, because it was 
found that He was dead already (In 19. 33). The 
brigands who were crucified with Him were sub- 
jected to crucifragium, but one of the soldiers 
ierced His side with a spear to make sure that 
He was really dead, and there flowed out ‘blood 
and water.’ : 
To the Romans the cross had no religious signi- 
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ficance as it had in the East; they merely regarded 
it as the material instrument of a most degrading 
. The Hebrew Scriptures, on the other 

and, contain what may be regarded as suggestions 
of the crucifixion, as in the case of the uplifted 
brazen se t in the wilderness (Nu 21è”), the 
5 hands g = in Ps = rang Pah the 
sup passage, to ustin yT, 
formerly contained in Ps 96% (LEX version, some 
codices). 

As the instrament of Christ’s execution came to 
be regarded in the early Church as the means of 
human redemption, it 3 the symbol of the 
Passion, and later still it was used as a sign of 
protection and defence. Some of the earlier forms 
of the crucifix represented the Lord as reignin 
from the tree, the triumphant Saviour-King, wit 
no signs of agony. There is, however, no monu- 
ment of the cross or crucifix remaining which 
belongs to the Ist century. ; 

The ceremony of making the sign of the cross 1s 
of eet antiquity, and is referred to by Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 11 [Patr. Græca, ix. 305)) 
and by Tertullian in the 3rd cent. (de Cor. Mu. 
iii.), who felt it n to defend the Christians 
against the charge of the heathen that they too 
were guilty of idolatry in the worship of the cross. 
The superstitious use of the eym to mara otf 
evil may be traced to the middle of the 2nd cent., 
whilst the adoration and the exaltation of the 
cross came in later. 

3. The doctrine of the cross in the early Church. 
—The doctrine of the cross, or the death of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the resurrection formed the 
essential teaching in apostolic Christianity. At 
Pentecost, and in the earliest contact of Chris- 
tianity with Judaism, the fact of the resurrec- 
tion, or rather the Christ of the resurrection, came 
to the front. But it was always the Crucified 
One who had been raised from the dead. The 
crucifixion was an event which was familiar to all, 
but the distinctive message was that God had put 
His seal and approval on the sacrifice of Christ. 
On each occasion in the Acts on which St. Peter 
preached the doctrine of the resurrection, he charged 
the Jews with having crucified Jesus (Ac 2. 410 590 
10”). In his First Epistle he spoke of Jesus as 
mer borne our sins in His own body on the tree 
(J ). 


St. Paul in his address in the s e at 
Antioch of Pisidia proclaimed the fact of the re- 
surrection and laid the responsibility of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord upon the Jews (Ac 1379. 
It was in his Epistles, however, that he laid down 
ifically the doctrine of the cross. In his First 
pistle to the Corinthians he refers to the cross as 
the central feature of his ministry, and states that 
he had determined to know nothing among them 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified (2). It isa 
double reconciliation which is thereby effected, be- 
tween God and man, Jew and Greek. The enmity 
is slain through the cross, and access is gained in 
e Spirit unto the Father (Eph 2'**), It was 
the sole means whereby reconciliation and 2 
between and man were 5 (Col 1%), 
The cross was a stumbling-block to the Jews and 
foolishness to the Greeks, but it was God’s wisdom, 
not discernible by the natural man and only truly 
appreciated by those who are spiritual (1 Co 1). 
In Gal. the curse of the cross is brought forward 
(37). This curse was borne by Jesus Christ on 
behalf of all men, both Jews and Greeks, for it 
rests upon those who have not kept the whole 
law, as well as upon those who have ignored it al- 
together. Neither Jews nor Gentiles can be justi- 
fied by the works of the law; both alike are under 
the curse and are to be justified by faith alone. 
The curse is transferred to Christ as the sacrificial 


victim, and the ‘bond written in ordinances’ is 
nailed to His cross, and taken out of the way (Col 
2), This idea is very 55 in the symbol - 
ism of the scapegoat, the transfer of the curse 
F in the light of the victim bear- 
ing the iniquities of the people into the wilderness 
(Lv 16), The shame, ignominy, and disgrace 
which were associated with thecross formed the cul- 
mination in the humiliation of Him who ‘was in 
the form of God and counted it not a prize to be 

ual with God,’ and it was the ground of the 
glorious exaltation with which God invested Him, 
and for which He received the name which is above 
every name, and should receive the homage of all 
things in heaven and earth and under the earth 
(Ph 2°"), ‘He was crucified through weakness, 
yet he liveth through the power of God’ (2 Co 13*). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (especially 9 10) 
develops the conception of the High-Priesthood of 
Christ and demonstrates that He is the High 
Priest of good things to come, having through His 
blood obtained eternal redemption for us, and thus 
He becomes the Mediator of the new Covenant. 
By His redemptive work once for all we are sancti- 
fied and perfected for ever through the offering of 


The hope of the race for the future is based 

upon the atonement, and the consummation of the 
pensation is associated with the sacrifice of 

Christ as the Lamb which hath been slain. The 
Lord of the Churches is to receive the adoration of 
the Church throughout all ages because He hath 
loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood and hath made us a kingdom and priests 
unto God the Father (Rev 1% 6). Because of the 
suffering of death’ He is ‘crowned with glory and 
honour’ (He 2). Throughout the eschatological 
references of the Apocal , the power and dig- 
nity of the Lamb upon the throne culminate in 
the ascription of all praise and glory to Him who 
is worthy because He has been slain. 

From the references in the NT we gather that 
the cross and the crucifixion of Christ e the 

bol of human redemption and of the doctrine 
of the atonement. The doctrine of the cross was 
the central truth in the early Church, confirmed 
and completed in the fact of the resurrection. 
Though a symbol of humiliation, dis , and 
shame, it came to stand for the most glorious truths 
of the salvation wrought for us by Jesus Christ 
and as synonymous with the gospel itself. 

That this was the doctrine of the cross amon 
the churches of the lst cent. is evidenced by the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Polycarp refers 
to the blood of Christ as demanding vengeance 
upon His persecutors (Phü. ii.); he also alludes to 
the cross, when he affirms that he who rejects the 
testimony is of the devil (vii. ), and enjoins prayer for 
the enemies of the gospel (xii.). The doctrine of 
the cross is with Ignatius the central teaching of 
his faith, and he lays great stress upon the ‘ blood,’ 
the passion, and the ‘cross’ of Christ, so much 
so that he vividly recalls the words of St. Paul. 
The cross means to him salvation and is the pledge 
of eternal life, but it is a scandal to the unbeliever 
(Eph. xviii.). The words 7d rd 60s are very frequently 
used by Ignatius, for in our Lord’s passion all men 
must die; through Christ’s sufferings the penitent 
is to return to God; Christ's passion the saint must 
strive to imitate; and it is the joy and peace of the 
Church. The main endeavour of Ignatius in oom- 
bating the Docetic heresy was to prove that the 
sufferings of Christ were real experiences, especi- 
ally in Trall. ix. (see also Trall. Inscr. xi., Smyrn. 
i. üi. vii., PRiladel. Inser. iv. viii.). 

(1) The death of Christ upon the cross is the 
sacrifice for human guilt and sin.—The immediate 
cause of Christ’s death was the animosity of the 
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Jews with whom our Lord was brought into colli- 
sion through His teachings, His ministry, and His 
claims. In the condemnation and death of Jesus 
all human sin was epitomized and focused. It 
was the rejection of the Messiah by God’s chosen 
people who represented the race in its treatment 
of the Son of God. The death of Christ was, 
however, voluntarily borne by Him, who was will- 
ing to sacrifice Himself and become the victim 
-of the sins and wrongs of humanity. It is plainly 
and . taught by Christ and His disciples 
that He gave Himself on our behalf and for our 
sakes. e Greek prepositions å»rl, rép, & id, repl 
are used with respect to this transaction as w 
as such terms as propitiation, reconciliation, 
mediator, and ransom. © propitiatory rites of 
the Mosaic economy are freely employed by the 
NT writers, not merely by way of illustration but 
also as types of Christ, who has in His death ful- 
filled and consummated them all. 

The whole scheme of human redemption must 
be viewed in the light of Divine and perfectly 
pat love. Love transfers to itself every aspect of 
suffering that its object has to bear. Even the 
sense of isolation and ‘ the dereliction’ of our Lord, 
as itis termed, must be regarded as the transfer 
that love alone is capable of making. Perfect love 
is perfect sympathy and perfect interest, and the 
mystery of the cross is the mystery of love at its 
highest power and value. hen love sacrifices 
itself for sin it must entail suffering. Although 
love is regarded as identifying itself with its object 
in the sense of shame, disgrace, and degradation, 
there is no confusion of moral issues. Christ knew 
no sin although He was made sin for us. He was 
pure, harmless, and undefiled, without spot or 

lemish. Nevertheless He experienced sin as God 
experiences it, whilst He experienced its effects as 
man does (Forsyth, The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 
212). As there is in the identification of love the 
act of putting oneself in the place of another, an 
element of identification, which in some sense 
amounts to substitution, is always involved. 

It is maps rant, however, to observe that the 
death of Christ regarded as a penalty or an act of 
suffering is not per se stated to be the propitiation 
or the satisfaction offered to Divine Justice or the 
Moral Law. It was the perfection of the offering 
and the finished obedience culminating in the 
death of the cross which won the acceptance by 
God of the sacrifice. The moral value of the offer- 
ing was the sacrifice of a complete and absolutely 
perfect life which met and satisfied the claims 
of the law. It was not the transfer of an exact 
equivalent in suffering which constituted the worth 
and efficacy of the atonement, but the offering of 
a complete personality in holy obedience and full 
surrender. Such was the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 

(2) The redemption of mankind is wrought by 
means of Christ s death upon the cross.—The race 
is under condemnation and a curse through sin, 
but Christ has taken the curse upon Himself, and 
in Corg so has made an offering for the whole of 
mankind—a cosmic sacrifice by the life of perfect 
obedience that the Law required. This righteous- 
ness is imputed to all who exercise true faith in 
Him. Whilst the holy love of God in Christ 
makes it possible that sin should be transferred to 
the Redeemer, it is faith on the of the be- 
liever which makes pose the imputation of 
the righteousness of Christ to the sinner’s account. 
The man who believes in Christ appropriates the 
righteousness of Christ as his own, by accepting 
the sacrifice and the satisfaction rendered to the 
eternal law of right as being offered on his behalf. 
Thus there is on the part of the believer the identi- 
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fication of himself with Christ in His perfect sacri- 
fice. He lays his hand as it were upon the head 
of the scapegoat, and he makes the offering of the 
Paschal Lamb his own act. Christ is to him 
the expression and the fulfilment of the perfect 
righteousness which he feels is expected of him 
and that is worthy of him. Ideally all that Christ 
did, accomplished in His life of perfect obedience 
to the will of God, culminating in the death of the 
cross, is appropriated by the believer as his own. 
Christ’s righteousness is transferred to the believer 
in so far as he is united to his Saviour by living 
faith. He can say with St. Paul, ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ, yet I live ; and yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2”), and That I 
may gain Christ, and be found in him, not having 
a righteousness of mine own, even that which is 
of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith’ 
(Ph 3°). The true self is not the actual self, but 
the ideal self, which the believer finds in his Lord. 
In the life and character of the believer this ideal 
is being continuously and progressively realized, in 
such a manner that he dies to sin and rises with 
Christ in the power of His resurrection, and is en- 
abled more and more to live the Christ-life in the 
world. By faith we are united to Christ in His 
death, dying to sin, and are raised into newness of 
life in His resurrection. 

The death of Christ upon the cross secures the 
forgiveness of sin for those who accept the Christ 
and His sacrificial work on their behalf. In Him 
we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
(Eph 17, Col 1%). e demands of the Law are 
satisfied, God’s requirements are met in the perfect 
life and porsona ity of our Lord, the rightness of 
the moral obligation is acknowledged, and the God 
of Holiness can forgive. The need of forgiveness 
is seen in the psychological fact that every man 

uires, before he can make a fresh start in a life 
of holiness, the consciousness that he is entering 
u a new, unstained, and unblemished chapter 
of his life, and that the guilty past is blotted out. 
The incubus of guilt must be removed, and he must 
take up his life as if the past had not been. He 
needs to know that he is in a right relation with 
God, and that his ideal is yet attainable. The as- 
surance of forgiveness is absolutely necessary ; for 
although the Lord is full of mercy, and there is 
always forgiveness with Him, yet the requirements 
of the Law must be acknowledged and satisfied. 
They have been fully met in the death of Chris 
and the acceptance of that offering has been seal 
in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

The mystic union of the believer with his Lord, 
which is constituted by love and wrought through 
faith, results in the crucifixion of self to the world 
and of the world to self (Gal 64). The pal of sin 
is broken, and the believer is dead to its power ; 
the violated law has no hold upon the believer. 
He is one with his Lord in the love that sacrificed 
itself to the death, and is kindled within the heart 
of the man who accepts the sacrifice as made on his 
behalf. The love which brought Christ to the 
cross and the of God in Christ establish a 
spiritual unity with Christ in all His sufferings and 

is jadgment upon sin, so that man’s lower nature 
is crucified with Christ and His blood washes away 
sin and cleanses from all guilt. Thus the blood of 
the cross becomes the symbol of that redemptive 
grace which brings men back to God, and by 
which the triumph of the Redeemer over sin and 
death is achieved. 

LITERATURB.—O. Zöckler, Das Kreuz Christi, 1875; H. 
Fulda, Das Kreus und die Kreuzigung, 1878; C. C. E 
The of Paul, 1898; artt. on Cross and ‘Orucifixion 
, ERE, Smith’s DB, EBi, CE; H. P. Liddon, 
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CROWN.—The word is used in the apostolic 
writings of the NT (AV) to translate two Greek 
words—orégavos and d&ddnua. The RV, however, 
distinguishes between them and always translates 
1 by 1115 word adam. 25 „ 
ess uently used, and signifies the o - 
8 a king or a priest. It was originall 
applied to the silken fillet of blue or purple mix 
with white used by the Persians to confine the 
hair (Gr. dad“, ‘to bind’). By and by the word 
came to be applied to the ornamental head-dress 
of the king, which was distinguished by ite colour 
and the pendants of gold or jewels attached to it. 
The Persian diadem was adopted by Alexander the 
Great, and came to be regarded as the special and 
distinctive head-dress of royalty. Metaphorically 
the word was used to indicate royal power, 
dominion, or authority. Thus in Rev 12° 131 19!? 
the RV gives the correct translation ‘diadems’ 
(AV ‘crowns’). In Rev 12 the royal power of 
the dragon is referred to, in 131 the power of the 
beast, and in 19 the royal dignity of Christ. 

The term crear (Lat. corona, Eng. ‘crown’ 
[AV or RV), on the other hand, is never used of a 

ingly crown (cf. Trench, NT Syn.“, London, 1876, 
§ xxiii.). It refers to the chaplet or wreath given 
by the Greeks as a mark of victory, e.g. to the 
winner in the games, or as a reward of talent, of 
military or naval prowess, or of civil distinction, 
while it was also worn on festive occasions and at 
funerals. The Romans in the same way used the 
term corona, and distinguished a great many 
crowns ;made of different materials to signi 
various achievements in war and No fewer 
than eight crowns are mentioned as rewards for 
military prowess. Thus a crown or wreath made 
of grass, seeds, or wild flowers was given by the 
inhabitants of a besieged city to the general who 
raised the siege (corona obsidionalis). To the 
soldier who saved the life of a Roman citizen was 
given a wreath of oak leaves (corona civica). The 
sailor who first an enemy’s ship received 
a golden crown (corona navalis or classica). In 
the same way the soldier who first scaled 
the wall of a ieged city received the corona 

is, also of gold; while a similar crown, 
corona castrensis or vallaris, was given to the 
soldier who first crossed the rampart (vallum) and 
forced an entrance into the enemy’s camp. The 
Romans also distingui three kinds of triumphal 
crowns (corona triumphalis), one made of 
leaves and worn round the head of the general who 
secured a triumph; another of gold held over the 
head of the victorious general during his triumph ; 
and another, also made of gold, sent by the pro- 
vinces to the victorious commander. In the same 
way the general who received only an ovation 
obtained a crown of myrtle (corona ovalis), while 
another crown of olive leaf (corona oleagina) was 
worn by the soldiers of the victorious army as well 
as by their commander. 

The custom of wearing crowns or chaplets at 
festive entertainments originated in Greece and 
was transferred to Rome. These festal wreaths 
were made of various shrubs and flowers, such as 
roses, violets, myrtle, and ivy, while at marriages 
the bride and bridegroom were both adorned with 

the bride plucking the flowers with her 
own hand. The 8 of crowning the dead 
with garlands of flowers and leaves, which was 
also taken over from Greece to Rome, probably 
arose from the desire to honour the departed who 
had fallen in war. 

Thus we see that the ideas underlying the word 
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orépavos are neither dominion nor royalty but (a) 
victory, honour, reward; and (6) joy. (1) T 
conquering Christ in the Book of the Revelation 
is described as wearing a crown (6? 14%, as are 
also the devastating locusts (97) and the ‘woman 
clothed with the sun (121). Here the idea is that 
of victory. (2) In the same way the Christian who 
is victorious over the temptations of life obtains as 
his final reward a crown of victory (1 Co 9%, Rev 
2 3), This is icularly described as a ‘crown 
of life’ (Ja 1%, Rev 2!*) and ‘a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away (1 P 5%. Probably the ‘crown 
of righteousness’ of 2 Ti 4° is to be understood as 
signitying not ‘the reward which is righteousness,’ 
but rather ‘the reward of righteous acts.’ The 
Apostle has fought the fight, finished the 
course, kept the faith, and as the reward of these 
things expects to receive the victor’s crown, the 
victors reward (cf. EGT iv. [1910] 178). The 
crown of life and the crown of glory are undoubt- 
edly to be understood in the sense of ‘the rew 

or crown which is life,’ which is glory.’ Probabil 
a saying of Jesus suggested the use of the wo 
crown in this connexion (cf. EGT iv. 427). (3) 
The ideas of victory and of Joy are both present in 
the use of the term by St. Paul to describe his 
converts. The Philippian Christians are his ‘joy 
and crown (4?), ie. the marks of his victory, the 
cause of his rejoicing, his reward ; so the Thessa- 
lonians (1 Th 2) are his crown of rejoicing.’ 

The same word is used of the ‘crown of thorns,’ 
which probably was intended to mock the defeat 
and humiliation of the ‘King of the Jews.’ It 
marked the ironical contempt of the Roman 
soldiers for the Jews. In the later history of the 
Apostolic Church the question of the relation of 
Christian converts to these ‘crowns’ of the Roman 
army and Emperors became a burning one, which 
is discussed by Tertullian in his work de Corona. 


Dictionary of ek R i v. 
, ’; HDB i. 529; EGT iv. v.; J. B. WE. Philip- 
pianst, 1878, p. 157. . F. Boyp. 


CRYSTAL (xpéoraddos, from xpúos, frost).—The 
glassy sea before the throne of God is like unto 
crystal (Rev 4°), the light of the New Jerusalem 
like a crystal-clear jasper (217), and the river of 
the water of life bgt he (\aurpór) as crystal (221). 
æpbora o signifies either ice (glacies) or rock. crystal 
(crystallum). For the purpose of the similes it is 
immaterial which of these is meant, as both are 
colourless and transparent, and either may be 


y | used to convey an idea of ‘the white radiance of 


eternity.’ The same ambiguity attaches to the 
terrible crystal (or ice) in Ezk 1“, where the LXX 
renders mR by xpéoraddos. The ancients regarded 
rock-crystal as a kind of congealed water, whence 
its name in Hebrew and Greek. It is really the 
most refined kind of quartz. It crystallizes in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices. The 
Romans carved it into vases and goblets, some- 
times elaborately engraved. It was supplied to 
them from the ae and India. Its use is now 
largely superseded by that of glass. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

CUBIT (Gr. wixus, lit. ‘forearm’).—The most 
important Hebrew unit for measuring length was 
from the earliest times the cubit. This was 
approximately the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger, and we find 
very frequent use of this measure in the OT. Like 
our own ‘ foot’ as a measure of length, this standard 
was averaged at an early date, and many varied 
attempts have been made by metrologists to fix 
oe length of the Hebrew cubit in English 
inches. 
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Theevidence of theOT generally, and particularly 
of Ezekiel, goes to show that both before and after 
the Exile a longer and a shorter cubit were recog- 
nized. We find ‘the cubit of a man’ (Dt 3") dis- 
tinguished from a longer cubit used in the measure- 
ment of Ezekiel's Temple (Ezk 40° 43%). The 
‘cubit of a man’ is the measure in every-day use 
at the date of the writing of Deut. (probably in 
the time of Josiah). Ezekiel in describing the 
Temple of his vision uses a larger measure—one 
hand-breadth longer than the ordinary cubit. As 
the prophet’s measurements correspond with the 
de of Solomon’s oe he probably adopts 
the ancient cubit, generally died in the days of 
Solomon, in order that his new Temple may be an 
exact reproduction of the Solomonic edifice. The 
Chronicler (2 Ch ‘3*) speaks of the dimensions 
of this first Temple as being ‘after the former 
measure.’ Common tradition fixes the length of 
the cubit as six hand-breadths, and we have ground 
for concluding that the larger cubit used in build- 
ing in the age of Solomon measured seven hand- 


breadths. 

It is remarkable that in Egypt (see F. L. Griffith, 
‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and Measures,’ in 
PSBA xiv. [ J] 403) two cubits were in use 


from early times, viz.,the ‘short’ cubit of six and 
the ‘royal’ cubit of seven hand-breadths. The 
‘royal’ cubit can be fixed with practical accurac 
at 20°63 in. (Petrie, EBr’ xxiv. 483*). Using this 
as a basis, we can fix the ‘short’ Egyptian cubit 
at 17°68 in., being six hand-breadths of 2°95 in. or 
24 finger-breadths of 74 inches. It is uncertain 
whether the Hebrew system of measurement was 
originally derived from Egypt or not, but the 
similarity of the two systems makes such a con- 
clusion extremely probable. 

Kennedy in HDB iv. 909 brings forward evidence 
which seems to show that the cubit of later Judaism 
and particularly at the date when Josephus wrote 
his histories, had been approximated to the Roman- 
Attic standard cubit, which was measured from 
the elbow to the knuckle of the middle finger and 
was equal to 17°5 in. (cf. Smith, Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. Ant.?, 1875, p. 1227). 

The cubit was subdivided into the span, equal 
to $ cubit; the palm or hand-breadth, equal to jth 
of a cubit ; and the angor et aet or digit, th of 
a cubit. Four cubits formed a fathom, and six 
cubits a reed. 

In the spose writings of the NT the word 
‘cubit’ is found only once, viz. Rev 21, where 
the seer describes the angel going forth to measure 
the walls of the New Jerusalem: and he measured 
the wall thereof, a hundred and forty and four 
cubits, according to the measure of a man, that 
is, of an angel.’ The measure used by the writer 
here is the ordi Greco-Roman cubit, of which 
400 went to the orddwr or orddcos of the preceding 
verse. The mention of ‘an angel’ does not imply 
any reference to the ‘royal cubit,’ but is, as Moffatt 
(EGT, Rev., 1910, p. 484) remarks, ‘another naive 
reminder (cf. 19“ 1% 22% 9) that angels were not 
above men.’ Swete says: ‘The measurements 
taken by angelic hands are such as are in common 
use among men.. . There is perhaps the further 
thought that men and angels are otvdouvAc (192° 229) 
and men shall one day be lodyyeda’ (Swete, Com. 
in Loc.). W. F. Boro. 


CUP 555 Eucharistic cup is called 
by St. Paul the cup of blessing’ (rd rorhpiov rijs 
eb as, 1 Co 108). Various shades of meanin 
have been found in the phrase: (1) the cup whic 
Christ blessed, making it for ever a cup of bless- 
ing ; (2) the cup which has been consecrated by a 
prayer of thankopiving for use in the Lord’s Supper ; 
(3) the cup which brings blessing to the communi- 


Z | anger” (1a; ef 100). 
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cant. The sacramental cup is usually, and very 
naturally, supposed to have been connected in 
Jesus’ mind with the third and most sacred of the 
cups which, in the ceremonial of later Judaism, 
were ee round 15 the 5 That ord 
cup was known as the cup of blessing’ (1343 du), 
and St. Paul, who had often resaived it, also a 
to be tacitly eomparing and contrasting with it 
‘the cup of blessing which we (Christians) bless.’ 
The identification of the Lord’s Supper with the 
Passover is, it is true, a much-disputed point, but 
even if the institution of the Eucharist took place 
at an ordinary meal, the cup used by our Lord may 
well have been signalized, both at the time and 
ever afterwards, as the new cup of arpa i 
Another name for it was ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
(1 Co 10%), i.e. the cup received from His hand, 
ignifyi g fellowship with Him and devotion to 
ìm, to drink from which made it morally impos- 
sible for the communicant to share in the riot and 
debauch of heathen banquets—to drink ‘ the cup of 
1985 fi f h l 
y a Semitic figure of s , one’s lot or experi- 
ence, joyful or N arded as a Divine 
appointment, is compared with a cup which God 
presents to one to drink. Thus the writer of Rev., 
saturated with prophetic ideas and imagery, speaks 
of Divine retribution as ‘the wine of the wrath of 
unmixed in the cup of his 
JAMES STRAHAN. 


CURSE.—Traces of the early belief that curses 
rightly pronounced had an inherent power can 
hardly be found in the NT. The principal force 
of the word is either as an expletive provoked by 
passion from an undisciplined mind, or as a serious 
and strong assertion of the connexion between evil- 


doing and woe. Sometimes the imprecation of 
Divine wrath is present, with sternness or mere 
rage in the ap ; sometimes religious sanctions 


are implicit, and part of the connotation of the 
Heb. hérem or ban is preserved; and in one passage 
(Gal 3!°-!3) the word recurs in various forms four 
times in as many verses, and ite su tions relate 
to one of the deepest m ies of the Cross. 

In Ac 231. 14. 2! and Rev 22 the Gr. word used is 
a form or compound of anathema (g. v.); and in 
each case the form is in the NT peculiar to the 
passage, though not unknown in later ecclesiastical 
usage. The curse or oath was the invocation upon 
themselves of the judgments of God if the conspira- 
tors failed to do as they had covenanted with one 
another. It was a religious bond such as fanatical 
hatred has always been disposed to resort to, and 
superstitious terrors were called in to ensure the 
common purpose. In the from Rev. the 
word is strengthened by a prefix, and made equiva- 
lent to our ‘execration.’ The phraseology is at 
least reminiscent of Zec 144, and includes, but 

oes beyond, the reversal of the doom of Gn 3”. 
in the Holy City, as in the Jerusalem of the pro- 
phet, will found no more any person or thing, 
execrated or execrable, and there will be no need 
for the incidence of any Divine judgment. It is 
an anticipation of a condition of moral purity 
without any breach of right relationship among 
the oe or 5 t ai ane God ; but ie 

rophetic parallel su ts that the primary idea 
k that of security, the people dwelling safely in 
the absence of any influence that would involve 
moral peril. 

Another root occurs in the rest of the passages, 
its e ing from the 5 idea Of prayer 
through that of the effect of prayer in securing ill 
to an enemy and ending with a ial personifica- 
tion in which Ara becomes a goddess of destruction 
and revenge. Almost without exception the thought 
is that of a Divine visitation upon an offender, in- 
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volving grievous, though not necessarily 5 t, 
suffering. The simplest form is found in Ro 3", 
which is a free rendering from the LXX of Ps 107. 
In Ro 12“ also the meaning does not go much be- 
yond ordinary 3 (cf. Mt 5%). James (3*) 
makes the curse of an individual a wrong done to 
mankind, and thus protests against the Pharisaio 
temper of Jn 7®, and traces the sin back to its 
actual source, a defect in love for man being an 
effect of the absence of love for God. ‘Children of 
cursing’ (2 P 2) isa Hebraism (cf. Eph X, Lk 10°); 
it may denote nothing more than the extreme 
wickedness of the men referred to, though one is 
dis to see an allusion to the wrath of God, as 
in Ps 95". ‘Nigh unto a curse (He 6°) recalls 
Gn 3! ; such land looks like that described in the 
original curse, and therefore a ages and ‘to be 
burned’ are ite natural fate. The burning is a 
tly final, or at least like the destruction of a 
d by volcanic eruption (Dt 29%, for the thought 
of purification by the burning up of noxious 
growths is foreign to the context. 

There remains only the critical reference in 
Gal 30, The starting-point of the argument 
is the impossibility on the part of anybody of 
compliance with the requirements of a l re- 
ligion or specifically of the Jewish Law ; for while 
the Mosaic Law is to the forefront, the Pauline 
use of the word for ‘law’ without the article is 
significant, and the pronouns look beyond the 
grou of converts from Judaism. Hence every 
egal religion lays upon its adherents the unavoid- 
able curse of Dt 27%, which again is cited 
from the LXX. The curse evidently means humi- 
liating hopelessness of attainment; strive as he 
may, the aspiring man is bound in the shackles of 

is very nature, and cannot meet the claims which 
his ion is recognized as justly making upon 
him. ‘He that doeth them shall live in them’ 
(Lv 18*) is a law of life, which in experience becomes 
a doom. The only refuge left is a sure one, for 
Christ e a curse for us and thereby redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law. What that curse 
means is shown in two particulars. The one is His 
death by crucifixion, and the other the fact that 
this death was endured not for Himself but for 
others. Shame and penalty, rejection by God 
(Mk 15%, gathered upon Him; and thus faith 
became the permanent secret of righteousness. 
Crucifixion can hardly be said to have been practised 
among the Jews; though there are many instances 
of their exposing dead bodies on stakes or other- 
wise, and to that the citation from Dt 21 relates. 
To the Roman the shame of the punishment was 
intolerable because of its association with slaves 


method of salvation than Mosaism (but see C. C. 
Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 1893). But neither 
Jew nor Gentile would be likely thus to understand 
it; nor do such spectacular expedients appear to 
enter into God’s methods of salvation. e Paul- 
ine thought is rather that Christ was made sin for 
us (2 Co 5%) and a curse for us, bearing the penal- 
ties of sin and thus effecting our redemption. 


LrrgraTurs.—In addition to Comm. on the cited, and 
artt. on ‘Ban’ in SDB and on ‘Oursing and "in ERE, 
see F. Weber, Dis Lehren 


: des Talmud, 1880, p. 187 fl.; E. 
Schürer, HJ P n. il. (1885) 60 ff. R. W. Moss. 


CUSTOM.—1. Custom in its primary significance 
is habitual practice, on the part of either the indi- 


vidual or the community. The Greek word Loo: 
implying both usage and habit is employed in the 


y | mundi 


NT to denote the routine of the priest’s office (Lk 1°), 
the peno of attending the ceremonial feast 
(Lk 29), and detailed observance of ancestral prac- 
tice or the Mosaic ritual (Ac 67 16?! 212! 263 2817), 

The formation of habit in individua] conduct 
through frequent 5 is a process well known 
to the psychological student, but the origin and 
development of custom in the community are in- 
volved in some obscurity. The first step towards 
the establishment of a polity and organized society 
is the formation of a cake of custom, as Bagehot 
terms it (Physics and Politics (ISS, 1872], p. 27); 
but it is a matter of dispute as to the way in which 
the ‘cake’ was made, since it goes back to the re- 
motest antiquity. The ities of circumstance 
were in those far-distant days more prominent than 
in the historical period, but it is thought by some, 
as ¢.g. Henry Maine, that the specific commands 
and judgments of the ruler or sovereign preceded 
the establishment of custom (Ancient Lawie, new 
impression, 1907, p. 4ff.). Most probably it is a 
collective 1 or a common creation. It is 
1 eld that custom was the precursor of 
aw and one of the chief elements in its evolution. 
Whether amongst primitive peoples or in later 
times, custom has a tremendous influence over the 
actions of the individual and the community, 
rivalling even the law itself, with its appropriate 
sanctions. The law recognizes the force of custom 
and usage, but apart from the legalized forms; 
whilst the individual is largely under the domina- 
tion of habit, so the community is under the sway 
of custom. 

2. The word ‘custom’ in English, through the 
associations of law and obligation, is extended to 
cover what is connoted by the Greek réħos in its 
signification of toll, tax, or duty. The State with 
its authority and sovereign power becomes the 
r Ao, but the term is used in a derivative sense to 
include what is due to the State, as custom in the 
sense of toll. The tax-gatherer, ô ren, collected 
the custom on behalf of the State or the King 
(Mt 17*). In Ro 13’ the payment of custom to- 

ther with tribute, no less than fear and honour, 
ormed part of the obligation devolving upon the 
Christian with respect to the higher powers, which 
indeed are ‘ ordained of God.’ J. G. JAMES. 


CYMBAL (KH, from xzúußos, a hollow’).— 
The word signifies one of a pair of or bronze 
plates which make a ringing sound when brought 
sharply together. The word appears only in 
1 Co 13!, where xéuBaror ddr\addfor is used to describe 
the man whose lack of love despoils even his un- 
doubted gifts of intellect and eloquence. The ad- 
jective is better translated as ‘ aging cf. the 
5 ns of Jerome on Gal 6”. Pliny 
(HN Pref. § 25) has an expression which is 
suggestive: ‘hic quem Tiberius Cesar cymbalum 
i vocabat’; and in modern days, the is 
said to have thought of 1 Co 131 when he read 
Byron’s poems. 

Little is known for certain of Jewish music in 
the Apostolic Age, and we rely mostly on inference. 
As a race the Hebrews did not deserve Cicero's 
tribute to the ancient Egyptians, but they culti- 
vated music and were probably influenced by the 

tians and re Soars (but cf. J. L. Saalschiitz 
eschichte und Würdigung der Musik bei den 
ebrdern, 1829, p. 67], who believed that the Jews 
preserved their own national music). Harmon 
and counter-point were almost unknown, thoügh 
C. Engel (The Music of the Most Ancient Nations, 
1864, pp. 320, 356) holds that the Hebrews were 
acquainted with some form of harmony; and, 
consequently, much attention was devoted to form 
and volume of sound, and to combinations of in- 
struments. This accounts for the prevalence of 
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percussion instruments, especially those, like the 
cymbal, which had a shrill, clanging sound. Cym- 
bals were in the hands of the shia? musiciana, and 
were used to mark time, as they were used in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, where they played 
their part in the festivals of Cybele and Bacchus. 
From 1 Ch 15 we learn that cymbals were made 
of brass, but, if we can trust Josephus (whose 
account of Jewish music is at times perplexing), 
they were also made of bronze. He describes them 
as arge broad plates of bronze (Ant. VII. xii. 3). 
In ellhausens ‘Psalms’ (Haupt’s PB, 1898), 
Appendix, there are two illustrations of ian 
musicians which make it plain that bals were of 
two varieties: the one depicts bell-s cymbals 
with handles which permit the player to strike 
them together, the one on the top of the other; 
the second shows flat cymbals, similar to modern 
dinner-plates, with cord handles, and these were 
beat inst each other sideways. 

In the OT, to which one must turn for knowledge 
of cymbals, the two words used are n and 
d . In Ps 150° the latter word fae and 
it has been supposed that ‘loud cymbals’ are cas- 
tanets (cf. Engel, op. cit. p. 312), but Wellhausen 
thinks this very doubtful. Zec 14” presents diff- 
culties to the a but it is possible to compare 
oe A tinkling trappi of ae with 115 
clanging of miniature cym Cym are sti 
used tn the East at religious and secular festivals 
(see W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, new 
ed., 1910, pt. iv. p. 698). ARCHIBALD MAIN. 


CYPRUS (Kürpos).— The name is given to a large 
island in the N.E. angle of the Mediterranean, 46 
miles S. of Cilicia and 60 miles W. of Syria. In 
fine weather the Taurus and the Lebanon ranges 
are both distinctly visible from its higher ground. 
Its greatest length from W. to E. is 140 miles 
(including the eastern promontory, which is 45 
miles long), and its greatest breadth 60 miles. It 
consists mainly of two mountain ranges, running 
E. and W., separated by a wide and low-lying 
pain. which is drained by the Pediseus. Strabo 

escribes it as a land cf wine, oil, and corn (XIV. 
vi. 4). The ce of its flowers won for it the 
epithet ebe. For centuries it derived a great 
revenue from exports of copper and timber, the 
supply of which has long been exhausted. The 
word ‘copper’ itself comes from ‘Cyprus.’ The 
island owed much to Phoenician and Greek colonists, 
but it never developed the nobler aspects of Hellenic 
culture and art. Its Oriental character always 
5 and the Cyprian queen, whom the 

reeks identified with Aphrodite, was really the 
Astarte of Syria. 

The Cypriotes never had energy enough to 
establish themselves as an independent nation. 
After having been successively under Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Greek influence, they be- 
came subject to Rome in 57 B.C. Cyprus was at 
first an Imperial province, but in 22 B.c. Augustus 

ave it to the Senate in exchange for S. Gaul (Dio 
Cass. liii. 12), so that St. Luke is strictly accurate 
in calling the governor at the time of St. Paul’s 
visit the r ? (åvôðúraros, Ac 137). An in- 
scription of Soli on the north coast of the island is 
dated in the proconsulship of Paulus, who was 
oe the sg) fas Paulus of Acts (D. G. 

ogarth, Devia Cypria, London, 1889, p. 114). 
The names of several other proconsuls of the 
province are found on coins and inscriptions (op. 
cit. Appendix). The presence of Jews in rus 
during the Maccabæan period is indica by 
1 Mac 15%, and probably many others were 
attracted to the island when Augustus farmed the 
copper mines to Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. XVI. 
iv. 5). 


The part which Cyprus played in the progress 
of apostolic Christianity was si ly Nicaea? 
able. She helped to liberalize the primitive Church. 
Her Jewish population had the gospel preached 
among them by Christians whom persecution 
drove from Jerusalem after the death of Stephen 
(Ac 119), and some Christian Jews of Cyprus, along 
with others from Cyrene, initiated a new move- 
ment oy preaching at Antioch ‘to the Greeks also’ 
(11%). is reading, rather than to the Hellenists,’ 
is required to bring out the contrast to ‘Jews 
w in the previous verse; and where the MS 
authority is about equal the sense must decide. 
Barnabas, who discovered St. Paul (11%) and be- 
came his first comrade in missionary labour, was 
a native of Cyprus. It was probably at the 
instance of Barnabas that the island became the 
earliest scene of their united evangelism (130. 

After p ing in the synagogues of Salamis— 
the plural num indicates that the Jewish 
pony was ae ag went through the whole 
island (13°), and Ramsay (£. itor, Sth ser. iii 
[1896] p. 385 ff.) contends that dceAOérres signifies ‘a 
missionary progress.’ The verb, with the accusative 
of the region traversed, occurs other eight times 
in Acts (never in chs. 1-12), and also in 1 Co 16°, 
each time apparently with this meaning, and it 
seems to have been a terminus technicus in the 
missi of the Apostle and the his- 
torian. To travel across Cyprus by either of two 
roads—the one inland, the other along the south 
coast—would take only 3 or 4 days, but an evan- 
N tour would occupy a much longer time. 

he Apostles had John k, Barnabas’ cousin, 
himself perhaps a Cypriote, with them as their 
attendant (imrnpérns, Ac 13°), but he deserted them 
at Perga, and his conduct ultimately led to the 

i se tion of the two leaders (1575. 

bas and Mark thereafter returned to apra 
(v. ), probably to resume a joint- ministry, of which 
no record has been preserved. Another Cypriote 
was the early disciple’ Mnason, who may have 
been one of Barnabas’ converts, and who e 
St. Paul's host in Jerusalem (Ac 219). 

The other references to Cyprus are F 
The ship which brought St. Paul back to Syria at 
the end of his second missionary tour went straight 
across the high seas from Patara to Tyre, erm 

uke’s 


being sighted — draġavrérres is one of St. 
many nautical terms—on the left, t.e. to north- 
ward (Ac 21%). 


At the beginning of his vo 
from Cæsarea to Italy, his ship sailed round: the 


north side of the island, in order to get under its 
lee, and to have the benefit of the current which 
sets strongly westward along the coast of Cilicia 
and Pamphilia. i 

The connexion of the Jews with Cyprus ended 
in disaster. In A.D. 117 they rose and massacred 
240,000 of their fellow-citizens. To avenge this 
appalling crime, Hadrian banished all the Jews 
from the island, forbidding them to return on pain 
of death. If at any time thereafter a Jew was 
wrecked on the shores of Cyprus, he pleaded for 
mercy in vain (Eusebius, HE iv. 6). The later his- 
tory of the Cyprian Church lacks distinction. The 
legendary discovery of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the 
tomb of abas at Salamis gave the patriarch of 
the island the right to sign his name in red ink ; and 
the Council of Cyprus was convened for the purpose 
of forbidding the reading of the books of Origen ! 


Lrrna rung. -E. Oberhummer, Die Insel Cypern, i. Munich, 
1903]; Perrot and Chipiez, Phénicie et Cypre, Paris, 1885; 
M. „Óhnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Bibel und Homer, 2 vols., 

rlin, 1893. ` 


CYRENE, CYRENIANS.—Cyrene (Kuphvn), the 
capital of Cyrenaica, was an important city in N. 
rica, about equidistant from Alexandria and 
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Carthage. It was founded by a colony of Dorians 
in 631 B.C., and its inhabitants retained their 
create Hellenic nature, though with some 
mixture of Libyan blood. 

Standing on a plateau 10 miles from the coast, 
1800 feet above the sea-level, with a background 
of mountains on the S., and in full view of the sea 
to the N., the city was famous for its beauty, its 
climate, and its fertility. It excelled in culture 
as well as in commerce. It was the birth - place of 
Aristippus, whose school of philosophy was called 
the Cyrenaic, of Callimachus the poet, of Eratos- 
thenes the father of geography, and of Carneades 
the founder of the New Academy. The phrase 
used in Ac 2!° to describe Cyrenaica, rà nen rijs 
A:Bins ris xarà Kupiyny, corresponds with A:Bdy 4 
wept Kuphynv of Dio Cassius (liii. 12) and 4 rpòs 
Kuphvn» Aıßún of 1 (Ant. XVI. vi. 1). 

After the time of Alexander, Cyrene was hey pie 
to the Greek kings of Egypt. Jewish settlers 
were attracted to it at an early poo Ptolemy 
the son of Lagos (305-285 B. C.), being desirous to 
secure the government of Cyrene and of the other 
cities of Libya to himself, sent a party of Jews to 
inhabit them’ (Jos. c. Ap. ii. 4), and in all such 
cities the Jews had rights with the Mace- 
donians and Greeks. Strabo (quoted by Jos. Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2) says that the population of Cyrene 
consisted of citizens, husbandmen, strangers, and 
Jews. The second book of Maccabees is stated to 
have been written by Jason of Cyrene (2 Mac 25). 
The territory of Cyrene was left to the Romans by 
Ptolemy Apion in 95 B.c. Cyrenaica and Crete, 
being separated by no great expanse of sea, were 
made into a dual province, Creta et Cyrene, which 
at the division of the provinces in 27 B.C. became 


senatorial. Under Roman government the Jews 
had their ancient privileges contirmed (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. vi. 5). 

Cyrenians played an interesting and N 

art in tle expansion of the primitive Church. 

Simon of Cyrene (ò Kupnvatos in each of the Synop- 
tists, Mt 27%, Mk 15%, Lk 23%) was the cross-bearer, 
and his sons Rufus and Alexander were Christians 
well known to St. Mark’s first readers (Mk 152). 
Rufus may be the ‘choice Christian’ (ro éxAexrdv 
er K vol) of Ro 164, whose mother had at some time 
‘mothered’ St. Paul. Jews and prosel from 
Cyrenaica were present at the first Christian 
Pentecost (Ac 210). Cyrenian Jews resident in 
Jerusalem, where they had a Hellenistic synagogue, 
were among the narrow-minded antagonists of 
Stephen (6°); but, on the other hand, Cyrenian 
Jewish Christians, poses in thought and 
action, were among the original founders of Gentile 
Christianity in Antioch (11”), and Lucius of Cyrene 
was one of a number of prophets and teachers in 
that city who are credited with the organization of 
the first mission to the nations (13!). A tradition 
which cannot be called well-founded makes Lucius 
the first bishop of Cyrenaica. 

An insurrection in the reign of Trajan, in which 
the Jews of Cyrene massacred many Greek and 
Roman citizens, led to great disasters. The beauti- 
ful city was destroyed by the Saracens in the 4th 
cen Extensive ruins still attest its former 
magnificence. 

Lrraraturs.—C. Ritter, Erdkunde, i. r ; A. F. 
Gottschick, Gesch. der Gründung und Brite des del States 


in Kyrenaika, Leipzig, 1858; G. Haimann, La Cirenaica, 
Rome, 1882; D. G. Hogarth, in Monthly Re „ Jan. 1894. 
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DALMATIA (Aa arHa).— Till about the middle 
of the Ist cent. this term denoted the southern 

rt of the Roman province of Illyricum (g.v.). 
Thereafter it begah to be extended to the whole 
province. Both Pliny and Suetonius reflect this 
change. For a time the two terms were con- 
vertible. From the Flavian period onward Dal- 
matia was the word regularly used. St. Paul, who 
consistently gave geographical names their Roman 
sense, first employed the old provincial term (Ro 
15%), but in his last Epistle (2 Ti 4 occurs in what 
is generally regarded as a genuine Pauline frag- 
ment) he adopted the new designation. In his own 
missionary progress he went as far as the frontiers 
of Illyricum (péxp rod’ TAAvpixo8), but proveny did 
not enter it. His lieutenant Titus took possession 
of Dalmatia for Christ. JAMES STRAHAN. 


DAMARIS. — Damaris was converted the 
preaching of St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17%). The 
name is probably a corruption of Damalis (‘heifer’), 
a popular name among the Greeks. St. Chrysostom 

acerd. iv. 7) makes Damaris the wife of Dion- 
ysius the Areopagite, as does the Latin of Codex E 


(‘cum uxore suo’), though the Greek has only ‘a 
woman.’ W. M. Ramsay (St. Paul, 1895, p. 252) 
suggests that she was one of the educated éralpa:. 


She seems to have been a person of some import- 
ance, since her name is mentioned, and it is open 
to doubt whether s prominent Athenian woman 
would have been present. Codex Bezae omits all 
reference to her. 

VOL, 1.—18 


Lrranarunk.— F. Blass, Com. in loe.: W. M. Ramsay, The 
Church inthe Roman Empire, London, 1893, p. 161; J. Felten, 
A postelgeschichte, Freiburg i. B., 1892, p. 337. 


F. W. WORSLEY. 


DAMASCUS,DAMASCENES.— Damascus (âapas- 
xés) cannot now be regarded as the oldest city in the 
world, but it has a surer title to fame in its possession 
of the secret of eternal youth. While Tadmor and 
Palmyra, Baalbek and Jerash, have only a ‘glory 
hovering round decay,’ Damascus is still ‘the 
head of Syria,’ the queen of Oriental cities. The 
creations of architectural genius have their day 
and cease to be, but Damascus is the perennial 

ift of Nature. The n oasis between Mount 

ermon and the desert must always be a theatre 
of human activity. Wheresoever the river comes, 
there is life. Damascus has no means of self- 
defence, has never done anything memorable in 
warfare, has been captured and plundered many 
times, and more than once almost annihilated, but 
it has always quickly recovered itself, and to-day 
the white smokeless city, embowered in its gardens 
and orchards and surrounded by its hundred villages, 
is to every Arab what it was to young Muhammad 
gazing down upon it from the brow of Salahiyeh— 
the symbol of Paradise. 

During the centuries of Greek and of Roman 
sway in Syria, Damascus had to yield 5 
to Antioch. The Hellenic city in the Levant 
became the first metropolis of Gentile Christianity, 
and organized the earliest missions to the Western 
nations. Yet in a sense the religion of Europe 
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came by the way of Damascus, which was the scene 
of the conversion of the greatest of all mission- 
aries. It is in connexion with this event alone 
that the city is ever mentioned in the NT. The 
story is told three times in Acts (9! 22% 16 261-2), 

In the lst cent. of our era the Jewish colony in 
Damascus was large and influential. During a 
tumult in the reign of Nero 10,000 Jews were 
massacred. Josephus indicates the extent of 
Jewish proselytism in the city when he states that 
the Damascenes ‘distrusted their own wives, who 
were almost all addicted to the Jewish religion’ 
(BJ u. xx. 2). It is not known when or how 
Christianity first came to Damascus. There were 
doubtless Syrian Jews in Jerusalem at every feast 
of Pentecost, though none are mentioned in Ac 2. 
Damascus was the first of the ‘foreign cities’ (Ac 
2811) from which the Jewish authorities resolved to 
root out the Nazarene heresy. St. Paul came to it 
as a voluntary inquisitor, to call the Christian Jews 
to account for their apos He was armed with 
‘ the authority and commission of the chief priests’ 
(Ac 26%). 

In a certain sense the Sanhedrin exercised jurisdiction over 
every Jewish community in the world. . Ite orders were 
regarded as binding throughout the entire domain of orthodox 
Judaism. It had power, for example, to issue warrants to the 


congregations (synagogues) in Damascus for the apprehension of 
the A iena in that quarter’ (Schürer, HJP 11. i. (1885) 185). 


St. Paul had instructions to deal summarily 
‘with any that were of the way (Ac 9*), but the 
letters which he carried ‘for the synagogues’ (9?) 
were never delivered, and his commission (2612) 
was never executed. One of the Christians whom 
he intended to bring bound to Jerusalem’ (9?) 
baptized him (95), and ‘with the disciples who 
were at Damascus’ (910 he enjoyed his first 
Christian fellowship. None of them were among 
the confessors who afterwards haunted him ‘with 
their remembered faces, dear men and women 
whom’ he ‘sought and slew.’ In Damascus he 
‘preached Jesus’ (9%), the substance of his l 
being ‘ that he is the Son of God,’ ‘that this is the 
Christ’ (9% 2) The incident of St. Paul's esca 
from conspirators by his being let down over the 
city wall in a basket (g. v.) is recorded by the 
writer of Acts (Ac 9*-*), and confirmed in one of 
St. Paul's own letters (2 Co 11”). While St. Luke 
ascribes the plot against him to the Jews, St. Paul 
relates that it was the ethnarch under Aretas the 
king who guarded the city of the Damascenes to 
take him. The two versions of the story can be 
reconciled by supposing that the governor turned 
out the garrison and set a watch at the instigation 
of influential Jews, who represented St. Paul as a 
disturber of the peace of the city. The alleged 
ascendancy of the Nabatwan king in Damascus at 
that time raises a difficult historical problem, 
which has an important bearing upon the chrono- 
logy of the primitive Church. This point is dis- 
cussed under ARABIA, ARETAS, ETHNARCH. 

Lrrsraturns.—G. A. Smith, HGHL, 1897, p. 641 ff.; Bae- 
deker, Handbook to Syria and Palestine, 1912, p. 298 fl.; W. 
Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog. i. (1856) 748; R. W. 
Pounder, St. Paul and his Cities, 1913, p. 58; H. Macmillan, 
Gleanings in Holy Fields, 1899, pp. 101, 114; E. B. Redlich, 
St. Paul and his Companions, 1514. 
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DARKNESS.—See LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
DART.—See ARMOUR. 


DATES.—The dates of the Apostolic Age are 
interlinked with those of the NT asa whole. No 
single date is fixed with the absolute precision 
which modern historical science demands in the 
case of recent or contemporaneous chronology. 
Although some individual dates are so nearly agreed 
upon that all practical ends aimed at in chronology 
are secured, yet, in the words of W. M. Ramsay, 


‘No man can as yet prove his own opinion about 
chronology and order in the New Testament to the 
satisfaction of other scholars’ (Expositor, 8th ser., 
ii. (1911) 154). In re-stating the information ac- 
cessible on these dates, it will be well to exhibit 
clearly the limits of the apostolic period, to repro- 
duce some Roman Imperial dates, to fix some 
pivotal points which may serve as landmarks, and 
to determine the times of some of the important 
events in the life of the Christian community so 
far as they can be related to the above. hat 
has been said of the difficulty of reaching indisput- 
able results will be found to be especially true of 
the last part of this task. 

I. GENERAL LIMIT DATES.—In its broadest ac- 
ceptance (in ecclesiastical history) the Apostolic 
Age begins with the birth of Jesus Christ (usually 
reckoned as 4 B.C.), and ends with the passing of 
the last of the apostles from the scene of action, i.e. 
the death of John in the reign of Trajan, or, for 
the sake of convenience, A.D. 100. In a narrower 
sense, the first 33 years of this general period are not 
included in the Apostolic Age. They constitute an 
epoch by themselves. The problems raised in them 
are connected with the life and work of Jesus, and 
the story is told in the Canonical Gospels. In this 
definition of it, the Apostolic Age begins with the 
Day of Pentecost, or at the point where the author 
of Acts takes up the story ; and it ends with the 
last of the apostles. In a still narrower sense, the 

riod beginning with the Fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 
10 is thrown off on the ground that NT history 
may fitly be said to close with the great catastrophe 
of A.D. tor (Turner in HDB i, 415°). This limita. 
tion may be further justified by the fact that the de- 
struction of the Temple established a new order of 
things not simply with reference to Judaism, but 
also to the whole apostolic activity, and that the 
only items of importance in Christian history that 
can be included in a chronology subsequent to that 
event are the dates of some apostolic (or other NT) 
writings. 

The date of the Cracifizion.—Since the Apostolic 
Age begins with the Day of Pentecost, the question 
of the year in which the Crucifixion occurred falls 
to be briefly reviewed here. The line of departure 
for the chronology of the Crucifixion is given by the 
Gospel narratives. These name both the Roman 
and the Jewish rulers of the day. The Roman 
Emperor was Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), the procurator 
of Judea was Pontius Pilate (A.D. 26-36), the high 
priest of the Jews was Caiaphas (A.D. 25{%}-34{*)). 
Since Pilate must have been procurator for two or 
three years before the case of Jesus came for trial 
(ef. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iii. 1-3, BJ II. ix. 2-4), and 
since, according to St. Luke, the whole ministry of 
Jesus falls after the 15th year of Tiberius (A.D. 29, 
if sole reign is meant, and 27, if „„ 
Augustus), it follows that the earliest year for the 
Crucifixion is 28.* The latest limit is fixed by the 
fact that after 34 Caiaphas was no longer high 
priest. Between 28 and 34, however, the deter- 
mination of the exact year is facilitated by the 
astronomical calculations as to the coincidence of 
Passover with the day of the week implied in the 
Gospel narrative. There is a margin of uncertainty 
on this point; but, whichever way the exing 
problem is solved, the year 29 or 30 still satisfies 
the conditions. As between the two years to 
which the discussion narrows down the choice, the 
year 30 seems upon the whole, in view of traditional 
as well as internal grounds, to be the more satisfac- 


tory. 

* The question is somewhat complicated by the uncertainty 
as to the length of the ministry of Jesus (ef. L. Dis Dauer 
der öffentli irksamkett Jesu, 1906; W. Homanner, Dee 


Dates in DCG i. 418. 
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The net results arrived at for limiting dates, 
therefore, are: 

2 The Apostolic Church = 4 B. c.-A. p. 100. 

(e The Apostolic Age A. D. 30-100. 

3) The Apostolic Era A. D. 30-70. 

II. ROMAN IMPERIAL DATES. —Jeeus Christ was 
crucified during the reign of Tiberius, and more 
precisely in the 15th year of that Emperor’s sole 
rule, and the 17th, or 18th, of his co-regency with 
Augustus. Tiberius was followed b Gains Cali- 
gulain A.D. 37. Caligula was succeeded by Claud- 
insin 41. Nero followed Claudius in 54, and was 
supplanted in 68 by Galba. Otho succeeded Galba 
in 69, and was followed by Vespasian in 70. Ves- 

ian was followed by his son Titusin 79. Domi- 
ian came next in 81, reigning until 96. Then came 
Nerva, whose reign lasted till 98; and, so far as the 
Apostolic Age was concerned, Trajan closed the suc- 
5 ascending the throne in 98 and reigning till 
117. 


A.D. A.D. 

Tiberius A 14-37 | Vespasian . 70-79 

i e ° 37-41 | Titus . ` 79-81 

Nero E ò 54-68 | Nerva 96-98 
Galba . . 68-60 | Trajan - 98-117 


Otho 69-70 


III. PIVOTAL DATES. — Close scrutiny brings into 
measurably clear detail the following fixed points 
in the apostolic chronology, which, therefore, may 
serve as general landmarks. 

1. The rule of Aretas over Damascus.— In un- 
ravelling the complications of the problem raised 
by the mention of an ethnarch of Aretas’ by St. 
Paul (2 Co 11%), it must be borne in mind that 
Rome governed the subject territories of Asia either 
directly or through subject princes. Before 33-34 
and after 62-63 Damascus was under direct Roman 
administration. This is made clear from the extant 
Syrian coins of these years, which bear the heads 
of the Roman Emperors Tiberius and Nero and 
do not allude to subject rulers, Since some allusion 
is always made where subject princes intervene, 
the case seems clearly made out that only after 34 
and before 62 could a Nabatean king have secured 
ascendancy at Damascus. How this came about, 
however, is not definitely known. It could certainly 
not have been due to rebellion or any other form of 
violence. And if it was brought about peacefully, 
it is probable that it was done upon the initiative, 
or by consent, of Caligula, who is known to have 
encouraged the devolution of as much autonomy on 
the native dynasts as was consistent with Roman 
suzerainty. The Nabatman ascendancy in Damas- 
cus was thus near its beginning during the last 
years of Aretas (Harithath) Iv. For the accession 
of this king is placed by Josephus (Ant. XVI. ix. 4) 
in connexion with certain events in the latter part 
of the reign of Herod the Great. His immediate 
successor Abia ruled under Claudius and was a con- 
temporary of Izates, of Adiabene, against whom he 
waged war upon invitation of certain malcontents 
and traitors (Ant. XX. iv. 1). The probable limits of 


his ee thus appear to be 9 B.C. and A.D. 39 or 40 
(cf. CIS, pt. ii. 197-217 ; also Schürer, HJP 1. ii. 357, 
II. i. 66, 67). The ‘governor (ethnarch) of Aretas 


referred to by St. Paul must therefore have acted his 
part of guarding the gates of Damascus before the 
39. But how long before is not certain. And 
since from Gal 17 it is clear that Saul returned to 
Damascus as a Christian leader after a period of 
three years spent in Arabia, and the flight from 
Damascus (2 Co 11) cannot be identified with any 
later event than this visit, his conversion must have 
taken place not later than 36, and perhaps several 
ears earlier. See also art. ARETAS. 

2. The death of Herod Agrippa 1.—According to 
Josephus (Ant. XIX. viii. 2, BJ II. xi. 6), Agrippa 
died at the age of 54, at the end of the seventh 
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year of his reign, four of which had been passed 
under Caligula and three under Claudius; Josephus 
also makes it plain that the three years that fell 
under the reign of Claudius were the period of 
Agrippa’s sole rule over the whole of Palestine, 
and that he had been made king over the whole of 
Palestine by Claudius immediately after his acces- 
sion (Ant. XIX. v. I, BJ II. xi. 5). Since Claudius 
succeeded Caligula on 24th Jan. 41, the death of 
Agrippa must be dated in 44. This conclusion 
harmonizes with the circumstance that the festivi- 
ties at Cæsarea during which he was stricken with 
his fatal illness were being held in honour of the 
safe return of the Emperor from Britain (ewrnplas, 
Ant. XIX. viii. 2) in the year 44 (Dio Cass. lx. 23; 
Suet. Claud. 17). But if this was the occasion for 
the celebration, the time of the year for it was in 
all probability the late summer or early autumn, 
since news of the return of the Emperor must have 
taken some time to reach the East. The year 44 
is thus fixed as the date of the events in Ac 12, 
and at the same time serves as a terminus ad quem 
for all that precedes. 

3. The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia.—L. 
Junius Gallio (Ac 1812), brother of the philosopher 
Seneca and mentioned by him in affectionate 
terms (Quest. Nat., Preface), but adopted by the 
rhetorician Gallio, served a proconsulship of one 
year in Achaia some time between 44 and 54. The 
fact of liis residence in Achaia is certified by Seneca, 
who alludes (Ep. XVIII. i. 104) to his having been 
obliged to leave that province on account of a fever. 
It is further attested by the mention of his name 
in an inscription found near Platæa in which he is 
designated as a benefactor of the city: H rós 
TlAaracéwy Aovx(cov 'Iov]jviov T'adAlwva 'Aviavór dy- 
raro» Tov aurs evepy[éryv]. But, since neither of 
these references to Gallio’s experience in Achaia is 
associated with any date, the exact year of his pro- 
consulship was left to be determined in the earlier 
computations upon purely conjectural grounds; and 
these yielded no palpable gain in the direction of 
greater fixity. 

Thus a great variety of results was reached: Anger (de Tem- 
porum . . . Ratione, 1888, p. 119), a.D. 62-54; Wieseler(Chronol. 
des apostol. Zeitalters, 1848, p. 119), Lewin (Fasti Sacri, 1865, 
p. 299), Blass (Acta Apost., 1895, p. 22), Harnack (Gesch. der 
altehristl. Lit., 1897, ii. 237), 48-60; Turner (HDB i. 417), after 
44, probably after 49 or 50; Hoennicke (Chron. des Lebens des 
A Paulus, 1903, G. 80), at the latest 63-54; Clemen 
(Paulus, 1904), 52-58; G. Holtzmann (N7'ZG3, 1906, p. 144), 
53; and Zahn (Introd. to VT, Eng. tr., 1909, iii. 470), 53-54. 

This uncertainty has been altogether removed 
by the discovery at Delphi of four fragments of an 
inscription naming Gallio and linking his proconsul- 
ship with the 26th acclamation of Claudius as 
Imperator, The fragments were fitted 1 
and the inscription was given to the publio by 
Emile Bourguet (de Rebus Delphicis Imperatoric 
Atatis Capita Duo, Montpellier, 1905). The dis- 
ore e its significance were discussed more or 
less fully by Deissmann (Paulus, 1911, pp. 159%- 
176 ; Eng. tr., 1912, Appendix I. p. 235), Offord 
(PEFSt April 1908, p. 163), and Ramsay (Expositor, 
7th ser., vii. [1909] 468). The text is not in a per- 
fect state of preservation, but is sufticiently clear 
with the restorations which have been pro 
by Bourguet, to cover the chronological point 
under dispute. It was a letter sent by Claudius 
when he bore the title of Imperator xxvi. (KC 
Ilarnprarpléos). It names Junius Gallio as the 
friend of the writer and proconsul of Achaia: 
[Iov]NIOZ TAAAIQNO[¢M0s] MOT KAI [d-] 
IIATOZ. This meaning of the inscription was first 
pointed out by A. J. Reinach (REG, 1907, p. 49), 
and is independently reached or otherwise accepted 
by Offord (loc. cit.), Ramsay (foc. cit.), Clemen 
(TALZ, 1910, col. 656), Loisy (with his usual hyper- 

1J.» 


critical caution, Revue d Rist. et de lit. reli 
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March, April, 1911, pp. 139-144), and Deissmann 
(loc. cit.). The exact date of the acclamation of 
Claudius as Imperator XXVI. is not given any- 
where. But, since from R. Cagnat’s tables (Cours 
Pépigraphie latine’, 1898, p. 478) it appears that at 
the beginning of 52 Claudius was Imperator XXIV. 
and at the end Im tor XXVII., both the 25th and 
the 26th acclamations must have been issued some 
time in 52, and in all probability after victories 
secured duringthesummerseason. ButifGallio was 
proconsul when the document was sent to Delphi, 
since the proconsular year was fixed by Claudius as 
beginning April 1 (Dio Cassius, lvii. 14. 5; Ix. 11. 6, 
17. 3), Gallio’s term of office falls in the year begin- 
ning with the spring of 52. Cf. art. ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, VI. 3. 

4. The recall of Felix and the accession of 
Festus.—The appointment of Felix was one of the 
later acts of the Emperor Claudius; and Nero on 
his accession confirmed it (BJ II. xii. 8, xiii. 2-7; 
Ant. XX. viii. 4, 5). The exact year of the event 
is given by Eusebius (Chron. [Armen. VS and 
some MSS of Jerome’s tr.]) as the llth year of 
Claudius. Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54; cf. Jos. BJ N. 
xii. 7f.), in his account of the troubles leading to 
the deposition of Cumanus, placed the event in 
connexion with the year 52. Although Harnack 
has drawn a different conclusion from the Eusebian 
Chronicle, it seems upon the whole that these three 
sources agree in pointing to the year 52 for the 
arrival of Felix in Palestine, or, at all events, for 
his assumption of the proconsulship. Much more 
complicated, however, is the question of the ter- 
mination of Felix’s tenure of office. There is no 
doubt that, like Cumanus, Felix had by his misrule 
made himself the object of hatred and the ground 
of complaint on the part of the Jews, and that, 
owing to representations made by the latter, he 
had fallen into disfavour, and had escaped con- 
demnation only by the timely intercession of his 
brother Pallas (Josephus, Ant. xx. viii. 7-9). 
aaa to the apparent meaning of Josephus’ 
words, this occurred after Festus had assumed 
control of Palestine in succession to Felix. But 
Tacitus informs us that Pallas had already fallen 
from his place as Nero’s favourite in 55 (Ann. xiii. 
14), t.e. when Britannicus was 13 years of age. 
With this Dio Cassius (lxi. 7. 4) agrees. 

Assuming that Josephus is correct, and taking 
in addition the testimony of Eusebius (Chron.), 
who places the accession of Festus in the second 
year of Nero, Harnack (Gesch. der altchristl. Lit. 
1. 235) and Holtzmann (NTZG, p. 128 f.) place the 
vindication of Felix in 55 and the arrival of Festus 
in Palestine in 56. But, while this course seems 
the natural one upon the narrow range of evidence 
taken into account, it is precluded when the follow- 
ing considerations come into view. (I) The sedition 
of ‘the egyptian (Ac 21”) occurred during the 
procuratorship of Felix, and some time earlier than 
the arrest of St. Paul. But Josephus informs us 
that it took place during the reign of Nero, or 
after 54 (BJ II. xiii. 5; Ant. xx. viii. 6). If the 
downfall of Felix is to be dated before 56, the 
arrest of St. Paul must have been made in 53 or at 
the latest in 54, and the uprising of ‘ the Egyptian’ 
still earlier, or from two to four years before the 
accession of Nero.—(2) The marriage of Felix and 
Drusilla is, according to Josephus, rendered impos- 


sible before 55. For she had been given by her 
brother Agrippa to Azizus of Emesa, being herself 
15 years of age, in 53 (Ant. xx. vii. 1). Butaccord- 


ing to Ac 24* she was married to Felix at the time 
of St. Paul’s appearance before the procurator. 
Either, therefore, the arrest of the Apostle and the 
end of the proconsulship of Felix must be dated 
several years later than 53, to allow time for the 
necessary development of the intrigues by which 
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Felix lured her to unfaithfulness to her husband 
and persuaded her to marry him, or these events 
must be condensed within an incredibly short 
interval. Besides, between the appearance of St. 
Paul before Felix and Drusilla and the deposi- 
tion of Felix two years must be allowed (Ac 24”). — 
(3) Felix had sent certain Jewish leaders to Rome, 
where they were imprisoned pending trial. Jos- 
ephus says that in his own 27th year (63-64) he 
went to Rome to negotiate the liberation of these 
prisoners. But if Felix ceased ruling Judæa in 55, 
these men were kept confined for the 5 
period of 8 or 10 years. If, on the other hand, 

elix remained in office until 60, their imprison- 
ment lasted only 4 years.—(4) The length of the 
procuratorship of Felix may be 5 
computed from a comparison of Ac 24½ and 24”, 
In the former Passage elix is said to have already 
ruled many years. It would be impossible to 
construe this as meaning less than three In 
the latter his rule is reported as continuing for 
two years longer, thus giving a minimum of five 
years. This is, however, a minimum, and 
may well be doubled without violence to the 
situation. If, therefore, the computations which 
fix the date of the appointment of Felix be correct 
as given above, and the year 52 is approximately 
the correct time of that event, the year 59 or 60 
would be a reasonable one to fix on as the time of 
the end of his rule. 


The only consideration that offers any difficulty in the way of 
this conclusion is the fact that J us associates the recall of 


have grouped together events belo to two 
i. s. certain charges made at the ie bp Pe when Pallas by his 


ea on behalf of Felix saved him from punishment, 


be all the more easily understood, 
had uired her influence over Nero and an a 

Jewish leaders would enlist her strong endorsement. (c) It 
may be, however, that Pallas, after being charged with 
treason and found innocent, was re-instated into favour 
Nero, and so continued until the year 60. This is not probable 
in view of the testimony of Tacitus, who tells us that Pallas was 
indeed acquitted along with Burrhus (Ann. xiii. 23); bat that 
he was never treated with ial favour (ib. xiii. 2) 

died of poison in the year 62. The conflict between the state- 


of events in Rome, but misled as to similar matters in Judas: 
Josephus, on the other hand, may be regarded as accurate in his 
pr ging ent TOATE Pales events and less so on matters 
of an in character in Rome. The result yielded by this 
view is that Felix was found guilty of maledministratica 
54-55 and esca unishment at this time through the interces- 
sion of his bro r Pallas. Pallas was himself charged with high 
treason the following zer and fell from Im favour. Felix 
continued until 60, and meantime added to of the 
Jews, and yet entrenched himself in favour with sundry leaders 
because of his bold measures against certain classes of criminals. 
In 60, however, he was finally brought to trial, and in the absence 
of the powerful intercession of his brother was at this time de- 
posed and succeeded by Festus. Cf. also artt. Fruiz, Fusrva. 


IV. CORROBORATIVE DATES.—These are such 
as do not of themselves permit of clear determina- 
tion, but can be deduced from eral considera- 
tions; and when so deduced confirm and elucidate 
the chronology as a whole. 

4. The famine under Claudius.—Josephus, in 
connexion with his account of Agri pas death 
(Ant. XX. ii. 1, 5, v. 2), tells how ena, queen 
of Adiabene, and her son Izates were converted to 
Judaism and made a visit to Jerusalem during a 
18 which both she and her son helped to re- 
lieve rocuring provisions at great expense. 
According to Ac 11% a famine occurred ‘thro 
out all the world,’ but presumably it was especially 
severe in Judea, for it was to this point t the 
brethren determined to send relief.“ This relief 
came by the hand of Barnabas and Saul.“ The 
death of Herod must have taken place during this 
visit of Paul and Barnabas (Ac 12%); else why 
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should it appear after the account of the mission 
of the Apostles to Judæa and before their return 
from Jerusalem? This is a natural inference; but 
it meets with a difficulty in the omission of all 
mention of this visit in Gal 17, where St. Paul 
presumssly Po an exhaustive statement of all 

is visits to Jerusalem. The difficulty is primarily 
one of harmony between Gal. and Acts. Yet it 
indirectly affects the chronological problem. By 
way of explanation it may be said that the enumer- 
ation of the visits in Gal 1? was meant to be ex- 
haustive, not absolutely but relatively to the possi- 
bility of St. Paul’s meeting the ‘pillar’ apostles 
at Jerusalem. If it were known that during the 
famine they were absent from the city, St. Paul 
might very well fail to allude to a visit at that 


e. 
But even with the visit fixed during the distress 
of the famine, which is in general associated with 
the time of Herod’s death, it still remains doubtful 
whether this famine took place in 44. Since both 
Josephus and the author of Acts introduce the 
whole transaction (Ant. XX. ii. 1; Ac 12) with 
the general formula ‘about that time,’ the famine 
may very well have occurred as late as 45 or 46. 

2. The expulsion of the Jews from Rome (Ac 182; 
also Suet. Claud. 25).—This cannot be the action 
alluded to by Dio Cassius (Ix. 6), who expressly 
says that the Emperor, deeming it unwise to ex- 
clude the Jews from the city, commanded them 
not to hold meetings together, although he per- 
mitted them to retain their ancestral customs 
(rar Bios). The decree, therefore, must be a 
later one unmentioned by the secular historians 
ior Suetonius, who assigns no date to it). It is 
possible, in spite of the generally favourable attitude 
of Claudius towards Agrippa II. in the years be- 
tween 51 and 54, that he saw the necessity of 
checking the growing power of the Jewish com- 
munity in the capital, and decreed their exclusion 
from the city. 

3. Sergius Paulus (Ac 137-!2),—The data for the 
fixing of Sergius Paulus in a scheme of NT chron- 
ology are as follows: (1) The name occurs in in- 
scriptions. Of these one was first published by 
L. Palma di Cesnola (Salaminia, 1887, p. 256) and 
afterwards carefully edited by D. G. Hogarth in 
Devia Cypria, 1889, p. 114. It ends with the words 
Tysnrevoas Thy ROν [di la cuore ab ou [åv0]v- 
rdrov. W hically the inscription is judged 
to belong to the Ist century. The second inscrip- 
tion is one found in the city of Rome naming 
L. Sergius Paulus as one of the curatores riparum 
et alve: Tiberis during the reign of Claudius (CIL 
vi. 31545).—(2) The government of Cyprus was by 

roconsuls. The island came under Roman control 
fore the establishment of the Empire, but was 
defined as a ‘senatorial’ province in 22 B.c. under 
Augustus (Dio Cass. liii. 12. 7; liv. 4. 1). Upon 
these data, however, while it is very clear that 
about A.D. 50 L. Sergius Paulus (who had already 
been a high officer in Rome) was holding the pro- 
consulship of rus, no nearer approach to the 
precise date either of the beginning or the end 
of his rule can be made. See also art. SERGIUS 
1 Agri d Drusilla.—A h 
ppa II. and Drusilla.—Agri II., the 
son of Agrippa I., was born in A.D. 28. P Acorde 
to Photius (Bibl. 33) he died in 100. At the time 
of his father’s death he was considered too young 
for the responsibilities of the large kingdom, which 
was therefore again put under the care of procu- 
rators. But on the death of his uncle in the eighth 
year of Claudius (48) he was given the government 
(‘kingdom’) of Chalcis (Ant. xx. v. 2, BJ II. xii. 
1). Within four years, however, Claudius, when 
he had already completed the twelfth year of his 
reign’ (Ant. XX. vii. 1), transferred him from the 
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kingdom of Chalcis to the rule of a greater realm 


ee of the 1 of his great-uncle 
Philip, of the tetrarchy of a a and of that 
rtion of Abilene which had been governed 


Ri Varus (BJ II. xii. 8). When Nero succeeded 

audius, he enlarged this agen: by the addition 
of considerable tracts of Galilee and Perea, but 
the dates of these larger additions are not clearly 
given. More important than the growth of 
Agrippa’s power is his giving of his sister in mar- 
riage to Azizus, whom not long after (er où ro 
xpévov) she left in order to marry the Roman procu- 
rator Felix. These events cannot be fixed earlier 
than 54 or 55. The incidents of Ac 20'* 241. 
are therefore posterior to this time. Cf. art. 
DRUSILLA. 

B. Death of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome.— 
The belief that the martyrdom of the two apostles 
took place in Rome in one of the last years of 
Nero’s reign is based on tradition. Epiphanius 
places it in the 12th year of Nero, Euthalius in 
the 13th, Jerome in the 14th. Dionysius of Corinth 
associates the death of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the phrase xarà ro atrdy xatpdév (‘about the same 
time’). No positive result for precise chronology 
is gained by these data. The general conclusion, 
however, that St. Paul’s death took place after 64 
is borne out by the necessity for finding a place in 
his life later than the Roman imprisonment for the 
composition of the Pastoral Epistles ; and, although 
this necessity is not admitted on all sides, the pre- 
dominance of view among critics seems to recognize 
it. The death of the two apostles may thus be 
approximately placed between the years 65 and 68. 
See artt. PAUL, PETER. 

6. The Passover at Philippi (Ac 20*”).—W. M. 
Ramsay, npon the basis of some very precarious 
data (see his St. Paul, p. 289 ff; also Turner’s 
discussion, HDB i. 419 f.), claims the fixed date 57 
for St. Paul’s fifth and last recorded visit to Jeru- 
salem, which was also the occasion of his arrest. 
The argument is briefiy as follows. The Apostle 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper at Troas on Sunday 
night (v.7). If so, he must have left Philippi on 
Friday. Friday was the day after the Passover, 
which was therefore observed on Thursday that 

ear. But the 14th Nisan (Passover Day) fell on 

hursday in the year 57, not in 56 or 58. The un- 
certain factors in the r are: (I) the ex- 
act day of the week for the Passover; concerning 
this there is always room for dispute, owing to 
the well-known but unscientific method of the 
Jews in determining the beginning of the month 
Nisan ; (2) the interval between the Passover and 
St. Paul’s departure from Philippi, which, on 
Ramsay's assumption, is a single night (but the 
text does not exclude a longer interval); (3) the 
time when the Lord’s Supper was observed at 
Troas, which is stated to have been ‘the first of 
the week’ (ri ud rr caBBdrwy) (but this may be 
construed as Saturday evening towards Sanday). 
Any one of these uncertainties vitiates the con- 
clusion arrived at. Yet on the whole the conclu- 
sion corroborates the date 59, and is not necessarily 
5 with 60 for the removal of St. Paul to 

me. 

V. PALESTINIAN SECULAR DATES. — . The pro- 
curators of qudæa.— (1) Pontius Pilate, it seems 
to be universally agreed, was appointed procurator 
of Judæa in 26, and held the office until 36, being 
then deposed and sent to Rome by Vitellius, after 
‘ten years in Judæa’ (Ant. XVIII. iv. 2). He ar- 
rived in Rome just after the death of Tiberius. 

(2) The year following the deposition of Pilate, 
the Iinperial authority of Rome was represented 
in Judea by Marcellus, a friend and deputy of 
Vitellius. He is nowhere given the title of ‘ pro- 
curator,’ and Josephus is careful to call him a 
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‘curator’ (éxpeAnrhs, Ant. XVIII. iv. 2). Nor had 
he apparently come into sufficient prominence 
through any action to warrant his being mentioned 
in the succession. 

(3) From 37-41 ‘the procurator was a certain 
Marullus (Ant. XVIII. vi. 10) who, like Marcellus, 
does not seem to have done anything official worthy 
of 77155 N i 

(4) From 41 to 44 ippa I., as king on approxi- 
mately the level of idel ndence enjoyed by his 
grandfather Herod the Great, superseded ro- 
curators. At his death, according to Josephus, 
Cuspius Fadus was appointed, thus resuming the 
line broken for three years (Ant. XIX. ix. 2, XX. v. 
1, BJ II. xi. 6; Tacit. Hist. v. 9). The term of 
office of Fadus was probably between two and 
three 1 

(5) Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Jew, who 
was rewarded for his apostasy by appointment to 
various offices, culminating in the procuratorship, 
oy reached Palestine in 46 (Jos. Ant. XX. v. 

; BJ II. xi. 6, xv. 1, xviii. 7 f., IV. x. 6, VI. iv. 
3; Tacit. Ann. xv. 28, Hist. i. 11, ii. 74, 79; Suet. 


y. . 6). 

(00 Ventidius Cumanus was sent to succeed 
Alexander in 48. According to Tacitus (Ann. xii. 
54), he was placed over Galilee only, while Felix 


was assigned rule over Samaria. They were both 
involved in various cruelties practised on the 
natives, and both were accused before Quadratus, 


who was commissioned to examine into the affair. 
But the commissioner quietly exculpated Felix, 
and even gave him a place on the court of investi- 
gation an . Cumanus was condemned 
and removed. Such a joint procuratorship, how- 
ever, is excluded by Josephus’ explicit statements 
(Ant. Xx. vi. 2, vii. 1). According to these, 
Cumanus alone was the procurator and alone 
responsible. Felix was sent by Claudius from 
Rome to succeed him at the express request of 
Jonathan, the high priest. The contradiction is 
pro tany due to some confusion on the part of 

acitus. The date of the removal of Cumanus 
1 be approximately fixed as 52. 

(7) Antonius Felix immediately succeeded Cuma- 
nus. Soon after his arrival in Palestine, he saw 
and was enamoured of Drusilla, the sister of Herod 
Agrippa II., and enticed her to leave her husband, 
Azizus king of Emesa, and m himself. This 
he succeeded in accomplishing through the aid of 
a magician from Cyprus, bearing the name of 
Simon. Drusilla was born in 38, being six years 
of age at the time of her father’s death (44), and 
his youngest child. She was therefore at this 
time 14 or 15 years old. The procuratorship of 
Felix was characterized by arbitrariness and greed. 
Though he did much to punish lawlessness, he 
also provoked complaints on account of which he 
was recalled in 60. See above, III. J and art. FELIX. 

(8) Porcius Festus.—The reasons which fix the 
beginning of the procuratorship of Festus in 60 
have been given above. The time of the year 
when he arrived is determined as the summer 
season (Ac 251). There are clearer data for fixing 
the end of his term. From BJ VI. v. 3 we learn 
that Albinus his successor was in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (?), four years before the 
outbreak of the great war and seven years and 
five months before the capture of Jerusalem—or, 
in other words, the Feast of Tabernacles of the 
year 62. Allowing for sufficient time for the 
next procurator to assume the reins of government 
at Cæsarea, for a similar interval for his appoint- 
ment, for the journey from Rome and arrival in 
Palestine, the death of Festus, which took place 
while he was still in office in Palestine, must be 
dated very early in the summer or late in the 
spring of 62. 
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(9) Aldtnus.—The date of the death of Porcius 
Festus determines also that of the accession of 
Albinus (BJ vi. v. 3). W. M. Ramsay (Expositor, 
6th ser., ii. [1900] 81-105), in harmony with his 
theory that the death of Festus occurred in the 
autumn of 60, dates the arrival of Albinus in May 
or June 61. But the computation rests on a series 
of obscure and questionable considerations. Albinus 
was recalled in 64, after more than two years of 
maladministration. 

(10) Gessius Florus was the last of the procu- 
rators. According to Josephus (Ant. XX. xi. I), it 
was in his second year that the Jewish War broke 
out. Since this is fixed at 66 (BJ II. xiv. 4), he 
must have entered upon his office in 64. The end 
of his administration was also the end of the 
method of governing Judæa by procurators. For 
the events which follow the year 66 and culminate 
in the catastrophe of 70 he is held responsible. 

We thus obtain the following list of procurators 
of Judæa, with dates of their administration : 


A.D A.D. 


Pilate . è e . 26-96| Ventidius Cumanus . 48-52 
(Marcellus) . . . 36-87| Antonius Felix - 52-60 
Marullus ; é » 87-41 | Porcius Festus „ 60-62 
Cuspius Fadus . . 44-46 | Albinus . - o 62-64 
Tiberius Alexander . 46—48 | Gessius Florus . 64-70 


2. The Herodian kings.— When Jesus Christ was 
crucified, Herod Antipas and Herod Philip were 
reigning simultaneously in accordance with the 
testamentary provision of their father, Herod the 
Great. Antipas held Galilee and Perea; Philip 
ruled over the region beyond Jordan. Both bore 
the title of tetrarch. Philip died in 34 without 
a successor. In 37 his place was filled by the 
appointment of his n the son of Aristobulus 
and brother of Herodias, Herod Agrippa I., and 
this was done by Caligula, whom Agrippa had 
befriended. He did not, however, take active 
possession of his kingdom until 39. He lived for 
the most part in Rome, and engaged in intrigues 
with the politicians and secured the deposition and 
banishment of Antipas. When the tetrarchy of 
Anti was added to his (BJ II. ix. 6), he took 
his place in Jewish national affairs, and by assist- 
ing Claudius to the pona throne after the 
assassination of Caligula, he so ingratiated himself 
into the favour of the new Emperor that the 
province of Judæa was added to his domains immedi- 
ately on the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41). Thus 
he came to unite the different sections of the 
kingdom of his grandfather, Herod the Great (BJ 
II. xi. 5 f.). He issued coins from which it appears 
that he must have reigned until 44 or 45. These 
dates, given for the most part by Josephus, are 
corroborated by the incidental coincidence of the 
order of events in Acts. The death of Herod is 
recited in Ac 12. All that precedes must be dated 
before 44; all that follows, after that year. The 
. bee of Cornelius as the representative 

oman military authority in Cæsarea is probably 
prior to the elevation of Agrippa to the standing 
of Herod the Great (41). 

When Agrippa I. died, his son, Herod Agrippa II. 
was deemed too young to succeed him, but in 49 
le was given a portion of his father’s kingdom 
(Chalcis), held by his uncle Herod. In 53 he 
exchanged this kingdom for another, made up of 
portions of Galilee and Persa, and thus reigned 
to his death in 100. 

The following table exhibits the Herodian rulers 
during the Apostolic Age : 

Antipas, A. D. 4-39—Galilee and Perma. 

Eu Lh Eat cay wh 

1., A.D. 87, ; ’ 5 

98 U., A.D. 49-53 (of Chalcis),-100 (of Galilee, Perma, eto.) 

VI. PAULINE DATES. — The pre-eminence of St. 
Paul in the Apostolic Age and the leading part he 
took in the development of the earliest Church 
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have furnished the ground for the 5 in 
his own Epistles and in the Book of Acts, of a 
double series of data regarding his work. These 
determine not only the general order of the facts 
of his ministry, but also many of the minuter 
details of time and place. The accuracy of the 
author of Acts has been questioned, especially on 
matters of remoter interest; but his reports of the 
movements of St. Panl are coming to be more and 
more recognized as drawn from personal ria 
of, companionship with, and participation in, the 
Apostle's ministry.“ 

A fixed starting-point for Pauline 1 is 
given in the year of the accession of Festus. This 
took place, as shown above, in A.D. 60. But, 
according to Ac 24”, St. Paul was detained by 
Felix a prisoner at Cæsarea for two years. His 
arrest must, therefore, have taken place in 58 
(possibly as ay as May). But he left Philippi 
40 days earlier, late in March or about the begin- 
ning of April (‘after the days of unleavened 
bread’), From Philippi his course is next trace- 
able backward to Corinth. His presence at Philippi 
was only incidental, his purpose being to journey 
into Syria (Ac 20°). At Corinth he had spent three 
months, arriving there in January of the year 58. 
This visit to Corinth immediately followed the 
memorable and troublous residence at Ephesus. 
From a comparison of 1 Co 165 and 2 Co 2% with 
2 Co 7® it may be gathered that the continuation 
of the whole journey from Ephesus to Corinth 
through Macedonia was prolonged by circumstances 
not included in the record. fair allowance for 
these yields the approximate estimate of nine 
months earlier, or the spring of 57, for the end of 
the stay at Ephesus. This stay, however, lasted 
neat three full years.f This leads to the year 
54. The departure from Antioch in the spring or 
summer of 54 marks the beginning of the third 
missionary journey. 

The interval between the second and third 
missionary journeys is not given definitely. It in- 
cluded some sort of a visit to the churches in Gal- 
atia and Phrygia, and a sojourn of some length 
in Antioch (Ac 18” after he had spent some time 
there). Itis probable that this stay at Antioch 
was as long as one year; but, assuming that it 
was not, there is still the period of three years to 
be assigned to the second missionary journey. 
One year and six months were probably consumed 
in the earlier part of the journey. This would 
bring the beginning of the Journey to the sprin 
of 51; or, if the sojourn at Antioch had occupi 
a whole year, to 50. 

The second missionary journey was immediately 
preceded by the Apostolic Conference at Jerusalem 
on the question of the admission of the Gentile 
converts without the rite of circumcision (Ac 15). 
The interval between the Conference, from which 
St. Paul proceeded immediately to Antioch, and 
the beginning of the journey, was very brief and 
spent at Antioch. e Conference itself would 

us appear to have been held in 49-50. 

The chronology of the years between the con- 
version of the Apostle and the Conference at Jeru- 
salem may now be approached from another point 
of view. The item ished by the allusion to the 


2 The researches of W. M. Ramsay and A. Harnack have 
contributed much toward this result (cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, 


1895, Luke the Physician, 1908; Harnack the Physician, 
1907, The Acts of Apostles, 1909, The Date of the Acts and of 
1 1 


ynoptic p 

1 in Ac 198 the period of his active work in the 
synagogue said to be three months and in Ac 1910 his teach- 
ing in the school of Tyrannus two years, the further detail in 
Ac 1972 (‘for a season’) would tend to confirm the conclusion 
reached here that the three years’ of Ao 20%), though possibl 
reckoned in the Hebrew sense of ‘ of three,’ were in reall: 
ity more nearly three entire years a whole year with mere 
fragments of year preceding and the year g. 
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‘ethnarch of Aretas’ at Damascus (2 Co 113; ef. 
above) fixes as the latest limit for the conversion 
of St. Paul the year 36, but admits of several 
years’ latitude for the earlier limit. In determin- 
ing this earlier limit much depends on the identi- 
fication of the journey to Jerusalem alluded to in 
Gal 21. . Two questions must be answered here: 
(1) When did the 14 years begin—at the conversion 
or after the three years mentioned in Gal 18? 
(2) Are these full years in each case, or are 
they reckoned after the Hebrew plan, with parts 
of years at the beginning and end counted in the 
number as separate years? The answers to these 
questions yield respectively longer or shorter 
periods between the conversion and second visit of 
the Apostle to Jerusalem. The longest period ad- 
missible is 17 years; the shortest, 12. The smaller 
of these figures is excluded almost certainly by 
the datum found in connexion with the control of 
Damascus by Aretas, which does not admit of a 
later date for the conversion than 36. The longer 
poroa necessitates the very early date of 32 or 33 
or the conversion. This is favoured by W. M. 
Ramsay, who fixes the conversion in 33. But 
there are intermediate possibilities. The interval 
may have been 13, 14, or 15 years; which would 
bring the conversion in any one of the years 34-36, 
with the probability in favour of the earlier dates. 

The Conference at Jerusalem arose out of the 
conditions produced by St. Paul’s preaching during 
the first missiona Journey. This is shown by 
the place given it St. Luke, and also by the 
fact that it was during this journey that the 
preaching of the gospel met with large success 
among the Gentiles, and that a definite movement 
to preach to the Gentiles independently of the 
Jews was inaugurated (Ac 13% 147). From these 
considerations it would be natural to draw the 
inference that no very long interval separates the 
end of the journey from the Conference. In spite, 
therefore, of ‘ the long time’ alluded to in Ac 14%, 
it is safe to fix the limits of the first missionary 
journey at 47—48. 

Between the date of the conversion of St. Paul 
and the orinni of the first missionary journey 
it is possible to identify the date of one more in- 
cident, viz. the visit to Jerusalem, with the aid 
in relief of the famine. Computations independent 
of the life of St. Paul lead to the placing of this 
date in the year 45-46 (cf. IV. 1). For reasons 
given in rehearsing these computations it is im- 

ssible to identify this visit with that made in 
Gal 2'. This must be regarded as the prolonged 
visit for purposes of conference and thorough in- 
terchange of views with the leaders of the Jeru- 
salem church of which the author of Acts gives an 
account in ch. 15. The chronology of the life and 
work of St. Paul yielded by the above items may 
therefore be put as follows: 

A.D. A.D. 


84-85 Arrest at Jerusalem 58 
Imprisonment at C- 


sarea : ‘ - 58-60 
45-46 | Removal to Rome - 60 
F at Rome 60-62 
Release 62 


Last missionary jour- 
ney 


Conversion Š : 
Visit to Jerusalem with 
aid for famine-stricken 


church. ` ° ° 
First misaionary jour- 

noy . 5 . 47-48 
Conference at Jerusa- 1 
Second missionary jour. Arrest, ‘imprisonment, 

ne A . ; . 51-54] and execution at 
Third missionary jour- Rome á - (65-67 1) 

ney . è A . 64-57 

VII. APOSTOLIC CHURCH DATES.—1. Pente- 
cost.—It is manifestly the intention of the author 
of Acts to begin his narrative with the significant 
event of Pentecost. Just as he had closed his 
Gospel with the account of the Resurrection of the 
crucified Jesus, he opens his second treatise with 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. For the 
Apostolic Age, Pentecost becomes the epoch- 
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making day. But, as the very name of it indi- 
cates, Pentecost was a relative date in the year, 
being computed from a day of manifestly more 
importance than itself. Accordingly, in the de- 
termination of the year for the Pentecost of Ac 2 
it is necessary to revert to the computation which 
fixed the date of the Crucifixion (see above, I.). 
Pentecost is thus dated in May A.D. 30. 

2. The martyrdom of Stephen.—The date of 
this event is fixed with approximate certainty by 
its relation to the conversion of St. Paul. It was 
the persecution following the death of Stephen 
which enlisted Saul in the effort to exterminate 
the nascent Christian community and thus led him 
on the way to Damascus and his conversion. 
Stephen’s martyrdom could not therefore have 
preceded the conversion by a very long interval, 
and must have taken place between 32 and 34. 

3. The execution of James the son of Zebedee, 
together with the imprisonment and deliverance of 
St. Peter, is so closely associated with the death of 
Herod that both these events may be safely placed 
in the same year (44).* 

4. The rise of Antioch into prominence as a 
centre of Christian aggressiveness must be placed 
at some time before the year 46, though, from the 
nature of the case, the exact time cannot be fixed. 
From Ac 2% (of. Tacit. Ann. xv. 44) it is clear 
that some time before the year of the famine there 
was a large number of believers to attract atten- 
tion and to be recognized as a type of religionists 

iately 
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different from the Jews. Imm ter the 
year of the famine the church at Antioch became 
the fountain-head of missionary activity. 

5. The Conference at Jerusalem is placed, 
through its relation to the missionary journeys 
of St. Paul, in the year 50. 

6. The death of James the brother of Jesus.— 
From the time of the Conference at Jerusalem, St. 
James was recognized as one of the foremost men 
in the Christian community at Jerusalem (Ac 15%, 
Gal 2°). In consequence of his relation to the 
mother church, he bears the title of bishop of that 
church. According to Josephus, he was put to 
death during the interregnum between the pro- 
curatorships of Festus and Albinus (Ant. XX. ix. 
1). This was in the year 62. 

7. The death of St. Peter.—For the date of St. 
Peter’s death we are obliged to appeal to extra- 
historical (purely traditional) information. The 
difficulties of estimating the value of such informa- 
tion are due (1) to the absence of sufficient data 
regarding the original witnesses on whoee authority 
such information secured circulation, and (2) to 
the facility with which even good historians in 
antiquity accepted unverified statements where 
events of importance were concerned. The desire 
for some definite data often overcame whatever 
intuitive sense of accuracy may at other times 
have ruled the outlook of these historians. Thus 
tradition, ś.e. the unverifiable belief of an age not 
capable of direct contact with the facts, may be 
credited frequently with a high degree of pro- 
bability, more frequently with less probability ; 
in most instances it is incapable of giving more 
than the mere ibility of what it attests. In 
the case of the death of St. Peter several consider- 
ations conspire to render the tradition highly 
probable. The Apostle was in Rome at a time of 
persecution. This appears from the contents of 


* In a recently published fragment of Papias (de Boor, TU 
v. z P; 170) it is said that ‘Jobn and James his brother were 
killed by the Jews.’ This, together with the bracketing of the 
names of the two brothers in the Martyrology on the same day, 
has led some to infer that the death of John the son of Zebedee 
took place in 44. The question, however, is involved in the 
vexed problem of the identity of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and must be left open for further investigation and 
on. See art. JAMES AND Joun (sons of Zebedee). 
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1 Peter, irrespective of the genuineness of the 
writing. Even if it be assumed, as seems probable 
to many scholars, that it was composed about A.D. 
80, it would issue from a period near eno 

date of the reputed death of St. Peter to afford a 
reflexion of a living current belief ing his 
experiences. The allusion to ‘Babylon’ in the 
Epistle has from the days of Papias (Euseb. HE 
ii. 15) to the present time (with slight exceptions) 
been taken to refer to Rome. From this city the 
Apone according to Papias, sent the letter to his 
fellow-Christians dispersed and scattered by the 
persecution of which he was made a victim. But, 
even granting that the martyrdom of the Apostle 
occurred in the Neronian persecution, the question 
of the exact year remains uncertain. Harnack 
believes that it took place in 64 (Gesch. der 
altchristl. Lit. bis Euseb., pt. i. ‘Chron.,’ 249 Œ). 
Erbes (TU, new series, iv. [1900)) fixes it in 63. 
Of the older historians, William Cave (Lives of 
the Apostles, 1677, ‘St. Peter,’ xi. 7) also believed 
in the date 64. In the Chronicon of Eusebius, how- 
ever, the 13th or 14th year of Nero (67-68) is given 
as the date, and the same conclusion is acce 

by Jerome. The tradition of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh has uniforinly adhered to the period 42-67 
as ‘the twenty-five year oper ’ of the Apostle 
in Rome. Upon the whole, this later date seems 
best supported. See IV. 5 and art. PETER. 

8. The pre-eminence of Ephesus in Christian 
activity may be generally placed in connexion 
with the ministry of St. Paul in that city; but its 
rise to the first rank as the seat of apostolic 
influence under John (the Presbyter?) must have 
followed the Fall of Jerusalem, but cannot be fixed 
with precision. f 

9. The death of St. John, ‘the beloved disciple,’ 
is associated by tradition with his residence at 
Ephesus to an extreme old age, occurring in the 
reign of Trajan (98-117). See art. JAMES AND 
JOHN 8 of Zebedee). 

VIII. LITERARY DATES.—Nothing in the Apos- 
tolic Age was fuller of significance for the future 
than the production of the NT writings. But, 
while the dates of production of a few of these are 
comparativel to determine, the majority do 
not afford sufficient data for the positive solution 
of the problem as it affects them. 

1. The Epistle of James.—Discussions of the 
date of this writing are based for the most part on 
the neutral features of it. The character of the 
audience to which it is addressed does not betray 
an advanced development of Christian thought or 

ractice. There is no allusion to Gentiles in the 

hurch. Compact organization has not yet been 
achieved, and it is possible for teachers (ĉıðáe cados) 
to assume the function at will (31; cf. Ac 13}, Ro 
12). The eschatological outlook still includes the 
vivid expectation of the Parousia (571%, which has 
not been disputed asin 2 P 3%, eral the 
author addresses Jews as if the new doctrine of 
Christianity were the legitimate and rightful 
outcome of historic Judaism. Such a pomt of 
view was natural in the early beginnings when 
the challenge to Christianity was still in its first 
forms, but scarcely after the rupture between 
Judaism and the Church had issued in open 
and wholesale hostilities on each side. On the 
other hand, certain characteristics of language 
and style, together with sup allusions to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, have led 
others to assume an extremely late date for the 
Epistle. Upon the whole, it seems probable that 
the date 40 to 44 is the correct one. Cf. J AMES, 
EPISTLE OF. 

2. The Thessalonian Epistles.—The First 
Epistle was written during the sojourn at Corinth 
(Ac 18"). The referenec to Achaia (1*+) is decisive 
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on this point. The view that Athens was the 
place of writing, held by Theodoret and many 
ancient Fathers, is deduced from 3}, which, how- 
ever, evidently refers to a stay at Athens some- 
what anterior to the composition of the Epistle. 
Since the Corinthian sojourn falls in 52-53, 1 Thess. 
must be dated accordingly. The Second Epistle 
could not have been written much later than its 
predecessor. It is evidently designed to explain 
what was misunderstood in 1 Thess. (2 Th 2%), and 
aims to do this as speedily as possible. Cf. 
THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. 

3. Galatians.—The date of Galatians has been 
made the subject of a new discussion as the con- 
sequence of the promulgation of the South Galatian 
theory of its destination. The traditional dating 
of the document based on the North Galatian 
destination fixed it in the sojourn of the Apostle 
at Ephesus (Ac 191). The reasons for this view 
are that St. Paul proceeded from Galatia to 
Ephesus (Ac 18”), and must have written either 
before he reached that city (which is improbable) 
or during his sojourn, or perhaps on the way from 
Ephesus to Corinth. The rise of the South Gala- 
tian theory, however, renders it possible to think 
of a much earlier date. Accordingly, many argne 
for ita 5 over all the Pauline ae 
(Emilie Briggs, New World, 1900, p: 115 fl.; C. W. 
Emmet, Expositor,7th ser., ix. [1910] 242 fl.; Garvie, 
Studies of Paul and his Gospel, 1911, p. 23 fl.); 
some trace it even to a time anterior to the Con- 
ference at Jerusalem. Calvin, singularly, held 
this view (cf. Com. on Gal 21), fixing the date at 48 
or 49. Had St. Paul written it as early as this 
date, however, he must have named Barnabas, 
who was still with him in his labours. Upon the 
whole, the year 54 still ap the most probable 
for the writing of this Epistle. See, further, art. 
GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. 

4 The Corinthian Epistles.—The First Epistle 
was written in Ephesus some time before Pentecost 
(1 Co 166), whether before or after the Passover 
does not appear (5**). The Apostle was expecting 
to leave very soon; and the writing must, there- 
fore, be placed towards the close of the stay at 
ais hence about the time of the Passover in 

On the assumption of the unity of 2 Cor., the 
interval between it and the First Epistle could not 
have been very long, and the writing must accord- 
ingly be placed somewhat later in the same year. 
But, if the Epistle is a composite one, as it seems 
reasonable to believe upon good critical grounds, 
the probabilities are that the earliest section of it 
(6'*-7') constitutes a fragment of a letter earlier 
than 1 Corinthians. The second section in point 
of time is 2 Co 10-13 (‘the painful letter’) and re- 
presents the sequel to 1 Cor., growing out of the 
situation created by the last-named communication. 
This portion of 2 Cor. is accordingly to be located 
in 56 as above. The remainder of the composite 
document (2 Co 1-9, exc. 6'4-7!) must be dated later 
than chs. 10-13, but is not „ separated 
from this section by a long interval. If the phrases 
‘since last year’ (dæò wépvor), ‘a year ago (2 Co 
810), ‘for a year past (9?) refer to 1 Co 16}, approxi- 
mately one year must have intervened between 
this portion of 2 Cor. and the First Epistle. This 
would bring the date to 57. Thus the dates of St. 
Paul's letters to Corinth would be: (1) 2 Co 6-7! 
in 55 or early 56; (2) 1 Cor. in 56 before Pentecost ; 
(3) 2 Co 10-13 in summer of 56; (4) 2 Co 1-9, late 
56 or 57. Cf. CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. 

5. 5 Ro 15 5 pe re oe as 
an original part of the whole Epistle (cf. Moffatt, 
LNT, p. 143), the allusion in v. E to St. Paul's in- 
tended journey to Jerusalem fixes the point of 
departure for the date of the Epistle. The state- 
ment in v.® that the Apostle had ‘fulfilled’ the 
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gospel ‘from Jerusalem and round about even unto 
lyricum,’ has led some to place the writing of 
Romans in Illyricum ; but the greater probabi ity 
lies with the view which identifies the place with 
Corinth, and fixes the date as the eve of St. Paul’s 
departure thence for ‘Syria’ (Ac 20°). This was 
in the spring of 58 (during the Apostle’s three 
months’ sojourn at Corinth). See art. RoMANS, 
EPISTLE TO THE. 

6. The Imprisonment Epistles.— Under this title 
are usually included Ephesians Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and Philemon. Ephesians is by many e 
an exception to this class. The period of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, however, is divided into two parts 
by his removal from Cæsarea to Rome. Assuming 
the Pauline 5 of Ephesians, it has been, 
with Colossians and Philemon, located in the 
Cesarean period of his imprisonment (56-60; 80 
Meyer, Weiss, Sabatier [The Apostle Paul, 1891, 
pp. 225-249]). Others have included even Philip- 

tans in this list. But it is difficult to think of 

hilippians and Philemon as composed elsewhere 
than in Rome and during the Roman part of the 
imprisonment (cf. the reasons in & summary by 
Bleek, Einleitung in das NT‘, 1885, § 161). It is 
possible, though not probable, however, that Col., 
which was written earlier than Eph., may have 
fallen within the latter portion of the Cesarean 
imprisonment. In such a case the order and dates 
of these writings would be: (1) Colossians in 59 
(Cæsarea); (2) Ephesians in 60 (Rome); (3) Phile- 
mon in 60 (Rome); (4) 5 in 61 (Rome). 
See artt. on the various Epistles named. 

7. The Pastoral Epistles.— The present condition 
of opinion on the problem of the Pastoral Epistles 
presents three distinct views as to their dates: (1) 
that they were composed by the Apostle after his 
release from the Roman imprisonment (62), towards 
the end of his fourth missionary journey (66 or 67); 
(2) that they represent a much more advan 
stage of development in Christian thought and 
organization, and therefore fall between the date 
of St. Paul’s death and the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 
67-117), with the greater probability for 90-100 (cf. 
Moffatt, LNT, pp. 395-420) ; (3) that they represent 
short 5 t. Paul produced in his last year 
and expanded by interpolation. The merits of 
these views it is not possible to discuss in the com- 
pass of this article (cf. J. V. Bartlet, Acts [The 
Century Bible, 1901], Moffatt, Loc. cit., and the artt. 
on TIMOTHY, Er. TO, and TITUS, EP. TO). 

8. Acts.—All the discussion of the problem 
created by the abrupt close of the Book of Acts 
seems to lead to but one clear conclusion, viz. that 
the author knew nothing more to tell about St. 
Paul and the fortunes of the gospel, and that the 
date of the composition of the k coincides with 
the end of the second gon of the Apostle’s im- 
prisonment at Rome (62). This in general is the 
simple procees of reasoning that ruled opinion in 
ancient times from the days of Eusebius onwards 
(HE II. xxii. 6). In modern times its advocates 
have been some of the ablest critics (Alford, Godet, 
Salmon, Rendall, Bisping, Rackham, Blass, and 
Harnack). On the other side, it is argued that, 
as Acts is a sequel to the Third Gospel (rò pé» 
p Abyor), which, it is assumed, was written 
after A.D. 70, the earliest date possible for Acts 
must be some years posterior to this date. The 
more precise determination of the period, however, 
becomes a question of extremely debatable con- 
siderations. Accordingly, a wide variety of dates 
of composition is proposed, as by Zahn, Headlam, 
Bartlet (72-74); by Bleek, Adeney, Gilbert (80); 
py Jülicher, Burkitt, Wrede (c. 100); by the 

ü bingen critics (110-120), or even later. Harnack, 
however, has shown reasons why the posteriority 
of St. Luke to the year 70 cannot stand (The Date 
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of Acts and of the Synoptic G ), and the tradi- 
tional dating at A.D. 62 may be said to have re- 
ceived a rehabilitation at his hands. See art. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

9. The Synoptic Gospels.—That the Synoptic 
Gospels were composed upon the basis of pre-exist- 
ing collections of ‘Sayings of Jesus,’ through a 
process of development, may be assumed as one 
of the fairly well-established results of modern 
critical study. How long this process continued 
is of secondary importance. The order in which 
the Gospels evidently appeared is—Mark, Luke, 
Matthew. The earliest notices of the time of the 
composition of Mark are not perfectly harmonious. 
Irenæus (Her. iii. 1) testifies that Mark, ‘the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter,’ published ‘the 
things preached oy Peter’ after the departure 
(& odo) of Paul and Peter; but Clement of Alex- 
andria, a contemporary, represents the Gospel of 
Mark as written in the lifetime of Peter, and adds 
that the Apostle ‘neither forbade nor encouraged’ 
the work. This discrepancy is not of course a con- 
tradiction. The ‘departure,’ to which Irenæus 
makes the writing of Mark posterior, may be a 
mere departure from Rome (though this is not 
aes) or it may be that the statement of Clement 
merely means that Peter knew of Mark’s purpose 
to write, though that pur was not actually 
carried out till after his death. The best view, 
however, of the discord is that neither of the re- 

resentations is primarily based on chronological 
interest, and therefore neither can be as a 
5 datum in a chronological computation. So 
ar as the e in Irenæus is concerned, Chap- 
man has shown this to be true (JThSt, vi. [1905] 
p. 563 ff.), and Harnack contends that it is also true 
of the passage in Clement. Such an estimate of 
these ‘ testimonies’ of the ancients leaves the time 
of the origin of the Gospels indefinite, but is in 
itself just. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
not improbable that Mark and Luke at least were 
composed before Acts and in the years of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome or even earlier. The case 
is 8 ightly different with Matthew, where signs of 
a later time are more clearly visible (278 28": z. 
rij onpepor, ‘until to-day,’ implying a considerable 
interval from the days of Jesus); a date as late as 
70 or even later is quite admissible. See art. Gos- 
PELS and artt. on separate Gospels in DCG. 

10. Epistle to the Hebrews.—The evidence as 
to the date of this production is extremely faint and 
uncertain. The external data are partly some free 
citations from it in Clem. Rom. (xix. 2, xxi. 9 (cf. 
He 12'], xxxiv. 1 (cf. He 2 3) 47-5 1%-)), and partly 
a certain dependence of thought on St. Paul and 
on 1 Peter. Internal data appealed to are such as 
that the Temple service was still operative (7° 8*5 
9% 131); that, considering the 1 of the 
writing, if the Temple service had been rendered 
impossible by such an event as the catastrophe of 
70, the writer must have mentioned the fact; the 
non-occurrence of any severe persecution of Chris- 
tians in the Hebrew world leading to martyrdom 
(12$), the possibility of which is, however, kept in 
view. Other items are slighter and less conclusive. 
The most decisive indications of time seem to be 
the allusions in 10%. 12“ 62., which show that the 
writer was thinking of an attitude in his readers 
of shrinking from suffering publicly, whether this 
was imminent or actual, though not severe. In 
Palestine this attitude of mind was to be met in 
the years of the Jewish war. The latter portion of 
the period, therefore, or the years 68 and 69, may 
very well be taken as the most appropriate setting 
for the writing. See, further, HEBREWS, EPISTLE 
TO THE. 

11. The Epistles of Peter and Jude.—The date 
of the death of St. Peter as already fixed neceasi- 


tates a date for 1 and 2 Peter prior to 67. For 2 
Peter (g. v.), in the present condition of the evidence, 
this 5 impossible, on botli internal and ex- 
ternal grounds. The conclusion is inevitable that 
this writing (together with Jude [g. v.]) must be 
detached from the Apostolic Age. For 1 Peter, 
however, there is a very natural place in the 
Apostle’s sojourn in Rome. The mention of Baby- 
lon’ (5!) has been from very early cays (Euseb. HE ii. 
15) referred to Rome, in harmony with the literary 
methods of the day. The conditions reflected in 
the writing also correspond with those that pre- 
vailed in the reign of Nero. Christians had been 
obliged to leave the capital in large numbers and 
create a new Dispersion.’ It was a time of tempta- 
tion to fall away because of hardships, threatened 
or actual, for bearing the name ‘Christian.’ Alto- 
poiha, the year 66 or even 65 may, therefore, well 

ave been the date of the writing of this Epistle. 
See, further, art. PETER, EPISTLES OF. 

12. The Johannine writings.—Of the writings 
of this group the Apocalypse offers the clearest 
marks of its age. But even here, from the earliest 
times, differing views have prevailed. Signs of an 
earlier time than Domitian’s reign may easily be 
pointed out in the book. But they are quite as easily 
accounted for as reminiscences or traditions incor- 
porated into the work. The undeniable allusion 
to the worship of the Emperor (17 1), however, 
points to the reign of Domitian, under whom for 
the first time Emperor-worship assumed its serious 
aspect to the Christians. This, with some minor 
considerations, gives the predominance of weight 
to the Domitianic dating of the Apocalypse. See, 
further, art. APOCALYPSE. 

The Fourth Gospel is related to the A pse 
not ey by the external and superficial identity 
of the author's name but by the substantial agree- 
ment of the two writings in view-point and doctrinal 
system. Stylistic and linguistic characteristics, 
however, separate them very widely, and the affi li- 
ation of the two is best explained on the ground 
of origin within a Johannine ‘school’ or group. 
But if the Apocalypse was written between 85 and 
95, the Gospel cannot be dated much earlier than 
the latter year, since such a Johannine group must 
have taken some time to develop its characteristic 
point of view and conceptions. On the other hand, 
the likelihood that Ignatius, Justin, and Papias 
were familiar with the Gospel fixes the latest date 
for the latter as 110. It must be dated, then, some 
time between 95 and 110, with the probability 
strongly in favour of a year prior to 100. 

Of the Johannine Epistles (see JOHN, EPISTLES 
OF) the First must be connected in time as well as 
authorship with the Fourth Gospel. Whether it 
preceded the larger writing or followed it is of 
small importance. Its general period remains the 
same. The two minor Epistles by the Presbyter 
issue from the same group, and probably belong 
to the same general period. 
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A.D. åD, 
James 44 (80-100) | Synoptic Popels 
1 and 2 Thessaloni- (Mk. (60), Lk. 
ans ; . 53 (61), Mt. (68]) . 00-08 
Galatians . 54 (50-53) Acts $ - 62 
1 and 2 Corinthi- toral Epistles 
ans . s 7 and 2 Tim., Tit.) . 66 
Romans $ . 58 1 Pet. © > œ 
Imprisonment Ep- Hebrews e 
istles Col., Apocalypse 81-96 
Eph. em., Epistles of John 98 () 
Phil. 69-61 Fourth Gospel . 96-100 (7) 


Lrreratoru.—The primary sources of information outside the 
apostolic records and Epi es aro the works of qo hus (Ant. 
and BJ); the Annals of Tacitus ; Suetonius, The Lives of the 
Twelve Cæsars ; and the works of Eusebius (HF and Chronicon, 
together with Jerome's VS). The modern study of the subject 
has issued in a vast number of discussions. Some of these are 
incorporated in works of larger scope, such as E. Schiirer, 
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GJ V3 i. [1901), ii. fii. (1898) (HJ P, ang 
Ramsay, aul the Traveller and Koman Citizen, 1895; 
A. Harnack, Geschichte der ; 


Introd, to the NT (Eng. tr., 1909), Appendix ; J. Moffatt, LNT. 
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DAYID (Aavel3, but TR Aafid).— David, the 
most popular of the heroes and the most illustrious 
of the kings of Israel, is often alluded to in the 
NT. He is ‘ David the son of Jesse’ (Ac 13”), a 
name reminiscent of his lowly origin; and he is 
‘the patriarch David’ (2%, ‘our father David’ 
(4*), one of that company of venerable progenitors 
who may be su to have bequeathed some- 
thing of their spirit to all their descendants. He 
is habitually thought of as the ideal of manhood, 
the man (dp) after God's heart, doing all His will 
(13%) ; and as the devout worship who desired 
to find a habitation for the of Jacob (7%). 
All Israelites loved to think of his es eb (7%) as 
the golden age of Hebrew history, and of the holy 
and sure blessings’ shown to him (13*), or Divine 

romises made to his family, as pledges of ever- 

ting favour to his nation. He is of course in- 
cluded in the roll of the OT heroes of faith (He 11°). 

These were matters of ancient history, but the 
relation of David to the Messiah seemed a point 
of vital importance to every Jew and Jewish Chris- 
tian, as well as of deep interest to all educated 
Gentile Christians. The Davidic descent of the 
coming Deliverer—based on Is 115, Jer 23°, Ps 132"! 
—was an article of faith among the scribes, who 
connected with it the hope of regal power and a 
restored Kingdom. It would be too much to sa 
that our Lord’s own discussion of the point (Mt 
228, Mk 12%, Lk 20%) amounts to a denial on His 
pari of Davidic descent, but it clearly implies that 

e did not attach to the traditional Tan eier the 
same importance as the Rabbis. e Messiah's 

iritual Lordship, acknowledged by the writer of 

s 110—who is presumed to be David —is for Him 
the essential fact (cf. W. Baldens r, Das Selbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu*, 1892, p. 82f.). The Apostolic 
Church, however, appears to have taken for ted 
His Davidic extraction on the male side. This fact 
is genealogically set forth in Mt Ibis and Lk 32. 
Much earlier, St. Paul is said to have referred to it 
at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 137), and in Ro 135 he 
expresses the belief that Christ was ‘ born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh’ (cf. 2 Ti 2°). 
For the writer of the Revelation, too, it is an 
article of faith that Christ is ‘the Root (meaning 
shoot or scion from the main stem) of David’ (5°), 
‘the Root and Offspring of David’ (220). 

Before the rise of historical and literary criti- 
cism, the Psalms were assumed to be Davidic in 
authorship and many of them directly Messianic 
in import. In Ac 10 the 69th Psalm, in 2% Ps 16, 
in Ps 110, in 4% Ps 2, in Ro 4° Ps 32, in 11° 
Ps 69, and in He 4’ Ps 95 are ascribed to David. 
Ps 16 is . to be the poetical embodiment 
of an astonishing vision granted to David, of the 
resurrection of his greater Son. In its original 
significance it was a cry for the deliverance of the 
writer from death and the expression of a serene 
hope that the prayer would be answered. St. 
Peter is struck by the parallel between the words 
of ‘the patriarch David’ and the experience of 
Christ, and instead of abstracting the eternal 
3 contained in the Psalm that God cannot 
eave to destruction any holy one with whom He 
had made a covenant—and applying it to Christ, 
he assumes, as the exegetical methods of his time 
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permitted him to do, that the Psalmist had the 
actual historical events directly in view a thousand 
r before their occurrence. In the same way 

s 110, which ascribes to an ideal King the high- 
est Paraoa non in the sovereignty of God, is 
interpreted, on the ground that David himself 
‘ascended not into the heavens, as a prevision on 
his part of the Ascension of Christ (Ac 2%). His- 
torical criticism insists on the rigid separation of 
all the Psalms from their NT applications. Each 
of them had its own meaning in its own time and 
place. The words ‘his office let another take’ 
(Ac 1% || Ps 109°) were no doubt originally spoken 
regarding some traitor, but proban y nee by David, 
and certainly not concerning the betrayer of our 
Lord. Yet ‘the idea lying behind the parallel 
perceived . . . is usually profound, admitting of 
suggestive restatement in terms of our own more 
rigorous literary methods’ (J. V. Bartlet, Acts 
[Century Bible, 1901], p. 145). 

In Rev 37 the Messiah is described as be that 
hath the key of David.“ This is part of a message 
of comfort to the persecuted Church of Phila- 
ce pni: The whole verse is an adaptation of ` 
Is 228, The idea is that the steward who has the 
key of the house possesses the symbol of unlimited 
authority over the household. As the Scion of the 
house of David, Christ has supreme power in the 
Divine realm, admitting and excluding whom He 
yea Ana ee ie 115 house of David will I 

ay upon his shoulder’ ( ) is onymous 
with PAnd the government shall be aoon his 
shoulder’ (9*). Vested with that authority, Nr 
sessing that key, the Messiah sets before the Jew- 
ish Christians of Philadelphia, who are shut out 
from the synagogue, the ever-open door of His 
eternal Kingdom. 

Lirzraturs.—F. Weber, Jüdische Theologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 
382 f.; C. A. Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, 1 . Te 
74 fl.; E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, 1911, p. 175 fl. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

DAY AND NIGHT (figurative).“— Besides their 
literal meanings, ‘day’ frequently, and 
‘night’ on two or three occasions, a figurative 
signification. 

1. By a species of synecdoche, ‘day’ is often 
employed generally as an equivalent for ‘time’; 
cf. the similar use of oY in the OT (Gn 47%, Jg 18, 
28 21), etc.). The day of salvation’ (2 Co 6?) is 
the time when salvation is possible; ‘the day 
of visitation’ (1 P 2%), the time when visits 
mankind with His grace, though some would make 
it equivalent to the day of judgment; ‘the evil 
day (Eph 6), the time of Satan’s assaults. In 
this use of the word the plural is much more 
common, and is illustrated by such phrases as for 
a few days (He 12°), in the last days’ (2 Ti 31), 
‘good days (1 P 300. Sometimes ‘days’ is 
followed y the genitive either of a person or a 
thing. With the genitive of a person it denotes 
the period of his life or public activity. ‘The 
days of David’ (Ac 7%) are the years of his reign ; 
$ fle days of Noah’ (1 P 3”), the time when he 
was a preacher of righteousness to the disobedient 
world. With the genitive of a thing, ‘days’ 
refers to the time of its occurrence, as ‘in the 
days of the taxing’ (Ac 57), ‘in the days of the 
voice (Rev 107). 

2. In Rev. ‘day’ is used as a mystical symbol 
for a certain period of time. As to the length of 
that time the interpreters of apocalyptic have 
widely differed. Some have taken the author to 
be using words in their literal meaning when he 
writes in 1]? 12° of the 1260 days (with which cf. 
the corresponding 42 months of 13° and the ‘ time 
and times and half a time,’ i. 6. 34 years, of 12"). 
More commonly the ‘ year-day principle’ (cf. Ezk 4°) 

* For day and ‘ night’ in the literal sense see art. Tmur. 
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has been applied, so that the 1260 days have stood 
for the same number of years. Similarly the ‘ten 
days’ of tribulation (20), instead of being regarded 
as a round-number expression for a short and 
limited period (cf. Job 19°, Dn I), has been taken 
to indicate a persecution of the Church at Smyrna 
lasting for 10 years. 

3. In a specific sense the day (Ro 13", 1 Co 3%, 
1 Th 5°, He 10”, 2 P 1"*) and ‘that day (1 Th 5$, 
2 Th 1 2 Ti 1% 33 48) are used metaphorically for 
the Parousia with all its glorious accompaniments, 
in contrast with which the present world of sin 
and sorrow Appar as the night.’ The night is 
far spent,’ St. Paul exclaims, ‘the day is at hand ’ 
(Ro 1312). Elsewhere he conceives of Christ's 

ple as illumined already by the glorious light 
of that day’s dawn, so that, although they still 
have the night around them just as others have, 
they do not ong to it, but are sons of light and 
sons of the day (1 Th 5°), whose calling it is to cast 
off the works of darkness’ and to ‘put on the 
armour of light’ (Ro 1313; cf. 1 Th 58). In keeping 
with this metaphorical description of the glory o 
the Parousia as a shining day is the conception of 
the heavenly city, illumined by the presence of the 
Lamb (Rev 219), as a city of unfading light: for 
there shall be no night there’ (v.*; cf. 5). In 
this distinctive sense ‘the day’ is more fully de- 
scribed as ‘the day of the Lord’ (1 Th 57, etc.), 
‘the day of our Lord Jesus’ (2 Co 1"), ‘the day of 
Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1°), ‘the day of Christ’ (v. 10), 
‘the day of God’ (2 P 3"), the great day (Jude ), 
‘the great day of God Almighty’ (Rev 16%). It 
is further defined by a variety of epithets in which 
reference is made to its characteristic manifesta- 
tions and events. Thus it is ‘the day of judgment’ 
(2 P 2 37, 1 Jn 41), of wrath’ (Ro 2, Rev 61), 
‘of slaughter’ (Ja 5°), ‘of revelation of the right- 
eous judgment of God’ (Ro 2°) ; but also the da 
of redemption’ (Eph 4”), a day in which Christ's 
people shall not only have boldness (1 Jn 47), but 
shall rejoice (Ph 2, and whose coming they are 
to look for and earnestly desire (2 P 39). 
J. C. LAMBERT. 
DAY OF THE LORD.—See EscHaTOLoey. 


DAY-STAR.—In the OT there are traces of the 
survival of a dawn myth of which we have re- 
miniscences in Job 3°, where ‘the eyelids of the 
dawn’ (W] ꝙ ner; LXX éwopdpor dvaré\dovra) glance 
over the mountain-tops to behold the sleepin 
earth. The morning- or day-star is the son o 
the dawn, as in the great ode on the overthrow of 
the king of Babylon (woz 54; LXX éwepópos ò 


World. . The usage persisted as it had been 
origino od (W. M. Ramsay, Luke the Physician, 

230 f.). 

The word day-star occurs in the NT only in 2 P 
19_ ral pwopópos dvareldy év rats capòlats iu an 
the day-star arise in your hearts’ (AV and RV). 
The thought, however, is fairly common (cf. such 
expressions as ‘the dayspring [dvaroAy] from on 
high,’ Lk 1%; his marvellous light’ [pôs], 1 P 2°; 
and specially ‘I will give him the morning star’ 
[rò» dordépa rò» wrpwirdv], Rev 2%; ‘the bright, the 
morning star’ [ò dornp ò Aauwpds ò wpwivds], 2216), 


In the Apocal it should be noted, the usage 
(2% 2216) is different. While in the Gos ‘an 
earlier age and another style of thought’ ( y, 

„cit. p. 234) had called Christ not a Star but 
the Sun and the Light of the World, in Revelation 
Christ calls Himself the Morning-Star as ‘the 
herald and introducer of a new era,’ and the gift 
of the Morning-Star means ‘the dawn of a 
brighter day and a new career.’ In 2 P I the 
writer, discussing the effect produced by the 
Transfiguration of Jesus, says that by it ‘we have 
the word of prophecy made more sure (RV). The 
glorification of Christ on the Mount was not only 
a partial fulfilment of Messianic prediction, but 
was in itself the earnest of a say ote glorification. 
In the squalid place of the world (RVm er aùxunp® 
réry—the adj. occurs only here in the NT), where 
the Christian’s lot is cast, the prophecies, even 
with their partial fulfilment, are a lamp shining. 

The new day heralded by the day-star may be 
the Second Advent (Bennett, Century Bible, in 
loc.); but there is more to be said for Plumptre’s 
view (Cambridge Bible), that the rising of the day- 
star points to a direct manifestation of Christ in 
the soul of the believer (e rais xapdlas iuir). It is 
the revelation and confirmation in the heart of the 
Christian of what had been foreshadowed both by 
the rophetic word and the earthly manifestation 
of dod s Son. Christ in the heart is the gleam, 
the light, the Day-star, which the believer follows, 
and to which he moves. He has therefore the 
testimony in himself that he follows, not wander- 
ing fires, but a star. 

itsius (Trench, Epp. to the Seven Churches, 
London, 1867, p. 155) sums up the import of the 
morning-star as follows: (1) a closer communion 
with Christ, the fountain of light; (2) an increase 
of light and spiritual knowledge ; (3) glorious and 
unspeakable joy, which is often compared with 
light. Such hopes 2 Peter holds before Christians 
in the squalidness of a world where God is not 
known. But they know, for the day-star shines 
in their hearts. 
‘Nor would I vex heart with grief or strife 
Though friend and lover Thou hast put afar, 


If I could see, through my worn tent of life 
The stedfaat shining of Thy m 


orning star’ 
(Louise Chandler Moulton). 
For the same thought in the hymnology of the 
Church reference may be made to the Advent 
Hymns, ‘Light of the lonely pilgrim’s heart, Star 
of the coming day,’ also ‘Come, O come, Immanuel.’ 


Liranarunz.—W. M. Ramsay, Luke the PA scan, London, 
1008, pp. 230-234. For the mo -star in the sym 2 
the NE see G. Mackinlay, The Magi: How they recognized 
Christ's Star, do. 1907. W. M. G 


DEACON, DEACONESS.—‘ Deacon’ or ‘ deacon- 
ess (3:dxovos, masc. or fem.) means one who serves 
or ministers. In classical Greek the word commonly 
implies menial service. In the NT it implies the 
noble service of doing work for God (2 Co 6 11%, 
Eph 6", 1 Th 3, or ministering to the needs of 
others (Ro 161; cf. 1 Co 16%, 2 8* 91); and the 
meaning of the term, with its cognates ‘service’ 
or ‘ministry’ and ‘to serve’ or ‘to minister’ 
(Staxovia and diaxovety) is nearly everywhere quite 
general and does not indicate a spe office. The 
only e in which special officials are certainly 
mentioned is 1 Ti 3%», where v. refers to women 


d | deacons (RV) rather than to wives of deacons (AV). 


But it is high] probable that ‘with [the] bishops 
and deacons’ (Ph 1) also refers to special officials ; 
although it is just possible that St. Paul is merely 
mentioning the two functions which must exist in 
every organized community, viz. government and 
service. A church consists of rulers and ruled. 
The case of Pheebe, ‘ d:dxovos of the church which 
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is in Cenchreæ’ (Ro 16'), is doubtful. She may 
be a female deacon; but this is very unlikely, for 
there is no trace of deacons or other officials in the 
church of Corinth at this time. Phoebe was prob- 
ably a lady, living at the port of Corinth, who 
rendered much service to St. Paul and other 
Christians. Milligan (on 1 Th 3*) quotes inscrip- 
tions which show that d:dxcovos (masc. and fem.) was 
a religious title in pre-Christian times. The Seven 
(Ac 6) are probably not to be identified with the 
later deacons. The special function of deacons, 
whether men or women, was to distribute the alms 
of the congregation and to minister to the needs 
of the poor; they were the church’s relieving 
officers. They also probably helped to order the 
men and the women in public worship. The 
qoa ae required in them (1 Ti 3%?) ee with 

is: ‘not greedy of sordid gain,’ and ‘ faithful in 
all things,’ point to the care of money. See artt. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT and MINISTER, MINISTRY. 


Lrrerarors.—F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, London, 
1897, pp. 196-217; M. R. Vincent, Phi 1 acc, Edin- 
burgh, 1897), pp. 36-51; art. Deacon in B. 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 

DEARTH.—See FAMINE. 


DEATH.—See LIFE AND DEATH. 


DEBT, DEBTOR.—The Acts and the Epistles 
give few glimpses of the trade of the time (cf. Ja 
4:38., 1 Th 4, 2 Th 35%, Ac 19%®, 1 Co 7”, 
Ro 13**-, Rev 18h. This may seem all the more 
remarkable since Christianity touched the com- 
merce of the Roman world at so many points and 
used the fine Roman roads (see art. TRADE AND 
COMMERCE). The allusions to debt are quite 
incidental, and come in generally in the meta- 
phorical use of words. 

4. Literal use.—The word ‘debt’ signifying a 
business transaction is found in Philem W (ddetAec), 
where St. Paul delicately refers to money or 
valuables stolen from Philemon by Onesimus. 
St. Paul here uses the technical language of 
business—rovro ¢uol ras xe meet W in 

gan inscriptions and in an Imperi 
etter of the time of Hadrian n Nach 
From the Ancient East“, 79f.). Dibelius ( Kol.’ 
in Handbuch zum NT, 1912, p. 129) quotes various 
examples, as brep dppafdvos [ry r]up éAdAoyoupér[o]v 
(Grenfell and Hunt, ii. 67, 16 ff.). In the rest of 
St. Paul's half-humorous sally with Philemon 
(fypaya f eu xepl) he probably has in mind 70 
xeipꝰ h (Col 24). The debtor could have an- 
other to write for him if unable to write himself 
(cf. specimen of such a note by an dypdéuparos from 
the Fayyûm papyri [Deissmann, op. cit. p. 335)). 
The common word for ‘repay is drodldwu (cf. Ro 
137), but St. Paul here uses drorlow, which is much 
stronger than dwodwow’ (Deissmann, p. 335 n.; cf. 
also Moulton and Milligan, in Ezposstor, 7th ser., 
vi. [1908] 191 f.). St. Paul thus gives Philemon 
his note of hand to pay the debt of Onesimus. In 
Ph 4 St. Paul uses, perhaps in playful vein again, 
the technical word for a receipt, dwéxw, in express- 
ing his appreciation of the liberal contribution 
sent to him by the Philippians (cf. dwéyw for a 
tax-receipt on an ostracon from Thebes [Deissmann, 
p. 111)). The term els Abyor Ur (Ph 47) has 
the atmosphere of Poo E rid Jan. (cf also els Adyor 
Bécews kal Ahuyews in v. ). In 4$ we find the 
figure of credit for actual work as a debt — ard 
aN. This is simply pey for work done (wages). 
The word 6 es, hire for pay, is the common 
expression (cf. the proverb in 1 Ti 5 and plo@wyua 
(hired house) in Ac 28%). 

In Ja 5 the curtain is raised upon the social 
wrong done to labour by grinding employers who 
kept back (dguvorepéw) the wages of the men who 


tilled the fields. James rather implies that there 
was little recourse to law in such cases, but con- 
soles the wronged workers in that God has heard 
their cries. There was imprisonment for debt, 
as was the case in England and America till some 
50 years ago, but it was only with difficulty that 
the workman could bring such a law to bear on his 
employer. In Ro 13%* St. Paul expressly urges 
the Roman Christians to pay taxes, a form of 
debt paid with poor grace in all the ages. Christi- 
anity is on the side of law and order, and recog- 
nizes the debt of the citizens to government for 
the maintenance of order. ‘ For this cause ye pay 
tribute also’ (v.), gédpous redetre. In v.” he urges 
the duty of paying (áróðore) back in full (perfective 
use of dró as in dréxw above) one's taxes. ġópos is 
the tribute paid by the subject nation (Lk 20, 
1 Mac 10%), while réAos represents the customs and 
dues which would in any case be paid for the 
support of the civil government (Mt 172, 1 Mac 
10°). So . Romans, in loco. 

In Ro 138 St. Paul covers the whole field by aner? 
unòèr ddeldere. We are not to imagine that he is 
opposed to debt as the basis of business. The 
early Jewish prohibitions against debt and interest 
(usury) contemplated a world where only the poor 
and unfortunate had to borrow. But already, 
long before St. Paul’s time, borrowing and lending 
was a regular business custom at the basis of trade. 
Extortionate rates of interest were often charged 
(cf. Horace (Sat. I. ii. 14), who expressly states 
that interest at the rate of 5 per cent a month or 
60 per cent a year was sometimes exacted). Jesus 
draws a picture of imprisonment, and even slavery, 
for debt in the Parable of the Two Creditors (Mt 
183-3; cf. also 56%+), But the point of view of 
St. Paul here is the moral obligation of the debtor 
to pay his debt. In few things do Christians show 
8 moral laxity than in the matter of debt. 

vidently St. Paul had already noticed this laxity. 
He makes this exhortation the occasion of a strong 
argument for love, but the context shows that 
literal financial obligations (ée, common in the 
papyri in this sense) are in mind as well as the 
metaphorical app aes of pew. 

2. Metaphorical uses.— The examples in the 
5 period chiefly come under this heading. 

e debt of love in Ro 13° is a case in point. f: 
may be noted that dydr7 can no longer be claimed 
as & purely biblical word (cf. Deissmann, op. cit. 
p. 70). None the less Christianity glorifies the 
word. The debt of love is the only one that must 
not be paid in full, but the interest must be paid. 
For other instances of ġew see Ro 151-77, 1 Co 8", 
In Ro 137 & e covers all kinds of obligations, 
financial and moral (cf. also 1 Co 7? (conjugal 
duty). The metaphorical use of dpeAérys a 
in 1, Gal 5, etc. The metaphor of debt is 
found in various other words. Thus, when St. 
Paul speaks of Christians being ‘slaves of Christ,’ 
he is thinking of the obligation due to the new 
Master who has set us free from the bondage of 
sin at the price of His own blood. The figure need 
not be overworked, but this is the heart of it (cf. 
Ro 6'Ù2, Gal 2“ 6ʃ, 1 Co 6% 73, Ro 3%, 1 Ti 2, Tit 
24; cf. also 1 P 18, He 912). (See Deissmann, op. 
cit. pP- 324-44 for a luminous discussion of the 
whole subject of manumission of slaves in the 
inscriptions and papyri, as illustrating the NT use 
of words like dwodtrpwors, AuvTpdw, AUTpor, dyriAuTpor, 
d yopd , Tıp, EhevOepdw, AevOepos, eue, Soidos, 
SovAedw, xaradovidw, etc.) The use of dwrodldwu 
with the fi of paying off a debt is common (cf. 
Ro 2 12", etc.). dpa (Eph 1'4) presents the 


idea of pledge (mortgage), earnest money to 
guarantee the full payment (Deissmann, op. cit. 
p. 340). In He 7* in the same way fyyvor is surety 


or guarantor. It seems clear that Star in He 
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Qet- has the notion of a will (testament) which is 
paid at death. Deissmann (op. cit. p. 341) argues 
that ‘no one in the Mediterranean world in the 
first century A.D. would have thought of finding in 
the word d:a0j«cn the idea of “covenant.” St. Paul 
would not, and in fact did not.’ That sweeping 
statement overlooks the LXX, however. Cf. art. 
1 ae The figurative use of é\\cydw occurs 
in Ro 5%, 


Lrrsraturs.—Artt. in HDB, DCG, JE, and CE, and Com- 
mentaries on the cited ; A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
Eng. tr., 1901, and Inght from the Ancient Eastz, 1911; A. 
Edersheim, LT ii. p. 268 fl.; E. Schürer, HJP 1. i. 362 f. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 

DECREE.—This word occurs only three times in 
the NT, once in the singular (Lk 2!), where it is 
the decree of Cæsar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed, and twice in the plural (Ac 16“ 
177), the reference in the one case being to the de- 
cisions of the Apostolic Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the other to the decrees of the Roman Emperors 
against treason. 

The word in its technical or theological sense of 
the Divine decree of human salvation, or of the 
decrees of God comprehended in His eternal purpose 
whereby He foreordains whatsoever comes to pass, 
is therefore not found in the NT at all. The 
Greek word which it most nearly represents is 
xpóðesıs, which describes the purpose of God in 
eternity for the salvation of men. ‘They that 
love God’ are ‘the called according to his purpose’ 
(ol xarà rpóĝesıi» kùnrol, Ro 8%). ‘The purpose of 
God according to election’ () xar éxħoyh» wpdGects 
rob Geod, 911) 1s to stand, not of works but of His 
own sovereign grace who calls them that believe. 
Christians are ‘allotted their inheritance, having 
been foreordained according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
will’ (wpoopic@évres xara wpd0eoww roo Tà wdvra évep- 
vyobyros, Eph In). The Divine purpose is a purpose 
of the ages which God fulfilled in Christ (Eph 31) 
as He had purposed it in Him (xpoé@ero, Eph 1°). 
God’s eternal decree depends upon the counsel of 
His own will, for it is ‘ not according to our works 
but according to his own purpose (xarà {day 
wpédeow) and grace given in Christ Jesus before 
times eternal’ that ‘he saved us and called us with 
a holy calling’ (2 Ti 1°). 
and PREDESTINATION. 

The decree of God, however, is not to be con- 
ceived in the same way as that of Darius or Nebu- 
chadrezzar, who could say, ‘I have made a decree: 
let it be done with s > (Ezr 612). God's decree 
has no constraining effect on the things to which it 
is directed, because it is not promulgated to the 
world, but is really His secret plan for the regula- 
tion of His own procedure. It is not the proximate 
cause of events, yet the objects which it contem- 

lates are absolutely certain, and are in due time 

rought to pa ilst the decrees of God are 
‘his eternal purpose whereby he foreordains 
whatsoever comes to pass,’ yet He accomplishes 
His ends by the means proper thereto, and even 
when men are moved by Divine grace to embrace 
the gospel offer, they do so in the exercise of their 
liberty as free agents. As St. Paul says: ‘God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth’ (2 Th 2»). T. NICOL. 


DELIYERER.—In the Acts and Epistles the 
word ‘deliverer’ occurs only twice. Once (Ac 7%) 
the original word is ô Avrpwrhs and once (Ro 11%) it 
is ò Juduevos. The reference in Acts is to Moses, 
and so does not specifically concern us here, except 
that the word is one of a group (Xbrpos, dvrlurpor, 
Aurpéw, drokvrpwors) used of the redemptive work of 
Christ. In the Koine the word Apo usually meant 


See artt. CALL, ELECTION, 


DEMAS 


the purchase-money for the manumission of slaves 
(A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East*, 1911, 
p. 331 f.). In the (Ps 194 68) the word 
Aurpwrjs is used of God Himself, and the Advrpwors 
merous at by Christ is illustrated by that wrought 
by Moses (Lk 1% 2%, He 912, Tit 2%, and that 
notion may have influenced Luke’s choice of the 
word in Ac7*(R. J. Knowling, EGT, ‘ Acts,’ 1900, 
p. 192). The passage in Ro 11% (6 pudpevos) is a 
quotation from Is 59” and is given the Messianic 
rang: Sayama ‘There shall come out of Zion 
the Deliverer.’ It is a free quotation, the LXX 
having éx Tics instead of črexe» Zur, while the 
Hebrew has to Zion.’ Some of the current Jewish 
writings (En. xc. 33; Sib. Orac. iii. 710 f.; Pas. 
Sol. xvii. 33-35) cherished the hope of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles. St. Paul here seizes on 
hope, and the OT prophecy of the Messiah as 
Deliverer, to hold out a second hope to the Jews 
who have already in large measure rejected the 
Messiah. Before He comes again, or at His com- 
ing, the Jews will turn in large numbers to the 
Deliverer once rejected (ef. Sanday-Headlam, Rom.“, 
1902, in Joc.). In 1 Th 1 St. Paul had already 
used 6 Auduevos of Jesus in connexion also with the 
expectation of the Second Coming of Christ. It is 
not here translated ‘the Deliverer’ because the 
articiple is followed by quads, ‘who delivereth us 
om the wrath to come.’ The word pów means 
roperly ‘to draw,’ and so the middle voice is ‘ to 
draw to one’s self for shelter,’ ‘to rescue.’ The 
word emphasizes the power of Christ as our De- 
liverer, éx rijs dym ris épxouérņs. The deliverance 
is complete (éx) (Milligan, Thess., 1008, in loc.). 
This word $óoua: is the most frequent one for de- 
liverance by God. St. Paul in 2 Co 1° uses it of 
his rescue from death in Ephesus (éptcaro õ u zai 
pvcera—xal Fri picera). It is the word for our 
rescue from the power of darkness in Col 13. St. 
Paul has it also in 2 Ti 3"! when he tells how the 
Lord delivered him out of his persecutions. In 
4'%- he uses it of his rescue from the lion, and of 
his hope that the Lord will deliver him from every 
evil deed. In 2 P 2° St. Peter uses it also for God's 
help in temptation. In Gal 1* St. Paul has res 
été\yraz for Christ's Bod to deliver us from the 
present evil age he word is dġapéoua:, to take 
out from,’ while in He 2186 the word for deliverance 
Ah the fear of death is dwadAdoow, to set free 
m.’ 
These words are simply those that in the RV 
happen to be transla y ‘deliver’ in English. 
But they by no means cover the whole subject. 
As a matter of fact all the 5 work of 
Christ is embraced in the notion of deliverance 
from ain and its effects. St. Paul himself epito- 
mizes his conception of Christ as Deliverer in his 
pean of victory in 1 Co 157. Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O 
death, where is thy sting? The sting of death is 
sin; and the power of sin is the law; but thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ This deliverance applies 
to the whole man (soul and body) and to the whole 
creation (Ro 818-25) It means . the over- 
throw of Satan and the complete triumph of Christ 
in a new heaven and anew earth (the Apocalypee). 


T. ROBERTSON. 
DELUGE.—See FLOOD. 


DEMAS (Anas, perhaps a short form of Demetrius, 
as Silas was of Silvanus).—Demas was a Christian 
believer who was with St. Paul during his imprison- 
ment in Rome, and sends greetings to the Colossians 
(4% and to Philemon (v.“). Probably he was a 
Thessalonian, and in both the references he is men- 
tioned in connexion with St. Luke, while in 2 Ti 
41 his conduct is contrasted with that of the beloved 


DEMETRIUS 


pe In the last-named passage we are in- 
ormed that Demas left the Apostle when he was 
awaiting his trial before Nero. The desertion 
seems to have been deeply resented by St. Paul, 
who describes his action as due to his ‘ having loved 
this present world.’ Probably Demas realized that 
it was dangerous to be connected with one who was 
certain to be condemned by Nero, and he saved his 
life by returning to his home in Thessalonica. The 
phrase used, however, suggeste that the 5 
of worldly advantage was the motive which deter- 
mined Demas. No doubt the busy commercial 
centre of Thessalonica offered many opportunities 
for success in business, and love of money may 
have been the besetting sin of this professing 
Christian. The name Demetrius’ occurs twice in 
the list of politarchs of Thessalonica ; and, while 
we cannot say with certainty that the Demas of 
2 Ti 4° is identical with either of these, the possi- 
bility is not excluded. In this case the prospect of 
civic honours may have been the reason which led 
him to abandon the hardships and dangers of the 
Apostle’s life and return to Thessalonica, where his 
family may have held positions of influence. 
Perhaps the bare mention of his name in Col 4 
and the reference in Ph 2. u may indicate that 
the Apostle even at this early date suspected the 
genuineness of Demas, who was with him at the 
time of his writing to Philippi (cf. Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 358). We have no certain assurance that 
the apostasy of Demas was final, but the darker 
view of his character has usually been taken, as 
e.g. by Bunyan in The Pilgrims Progress. Epi- 
phanius (Her. li. 6) classes him among the apos- 
tates from the faith. It is impossible to iden- 
7 as with any Demetrius mentioned in 
the : 


Lireraturs.—W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen, 1897, p. 358 : J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians 
and Philemon?, 1876, pp. 86, 242; artt. in HDB, EBi, and SDB. 
W. F. Boyp. 

DEMETRIUS. — There are two, if not three, 
persons of this name mentioned in the NT—a fact 
which is not surprising, considering how very 
common the name was in the Greek world. 

1. Demetrius, the silversmith of Ephesus (Ac 19). 
A business man, profoundly interested in the 
success of his business, Demetrius was a manu- 
facturer of various objects in silver, of which the 
most profitable were sinall silver models of the 
shrine of the Ephesian goddess Artemis (see 
DIANA). These models were purchased by the 
rich, dedicated to the goddess, and hung up within 
her temple. The preaching of St. Paul was so 
powerful that devotion to the goddess became less 

revalent, the demand for such offerings was re- 

uced, and Demetrius felt his livelihood in danger. 
He called a meeting of the gild of his handicraft 
to decide on a means for coping with the new 
situation. The meeting ended in a public disturb- 
ance. Nothing is known of the later life of 
Demetrius. 

2. Demetrius, an important member of the church 
referred to in the Second and Third Epistles of St. 
John. It is impossible to identify the church with 
certainty, but there can be little doubt that it was 
in the province of Asia. The presbyter-overseer of 
the church is absent, and in his absence Gaius and 
Demetrius act in the truest interest of the members. 
Demetrius good conduct (3 Jn *) is attested by all. 

3. The full name of Demas (Col 4“, 2 Ti 4”, 
Philem “) may very well have been Demetrius 
(possibly Demodorus, Demodotus) ; see DEMAS. 


Lrranarugz.—See W. M. Ramsay's lifelike picture of the 
scene at Ephesus in his St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, London, 1895, p. 277 ff. The best list of pet-names is 
found in A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Grammar, do. 
1807, § 287. A. SOUTER. 
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DEMON.—i. Nomenclature.—The word ĝaiuóvio» 
(or daluw», which, however, occurs only once in the 
NT in the best MBS, viz. in Mt 8%, though some 
MSS have it in Mk 5, Lk 8”, and some inferior 
ones in Rev 16'* 182) is almost always rendered 
‘devil’ in EV, though RVm usually gives demon.“ 
In the RV of the OT ‘demon’ is found in Dt 32”, 
Ps 1067, Bar 47 (Heb. w, LXX õupóvıo»). Origin- 
ally õaluw» had a somewhat more personal conno- 
tation than Sacuévi0v, which is formed from the 
adjective (i.e. a Divine thing’); and both had a 
neutral sense: a spirit inferior to the supreme 
gods, superior to man, but not necessarily evil. 

ome trace of this neutral sense is found in the 
apostolic writings. Thus decdaluwr, ĉeisidaruovta 
have probably not the bad sense of ‘superstitious,’ 
: 5 in Ac 17 25%—which at any rate 
would hardly suit the former passage, where St. 
Paul is not likely to have gone out of his way to 
insult the Athenians—but the neutral sense of 
‘ religious,’ ‘ religion.’ This view is borne out by 
the papyri, where, Deissmann says (Light from 
Ancient East, 1910, p. 283), the context of these 
words ee implies commendation. And simi- 
larly St. Luke’s phrase (Lk 4*) ‘a spirit of an un- 
clean demon’ would imply the existence of a pure 
demon, just as ‘unclean spirits’ imply the existence 
of pure spirits. The neutral sense is also found in 
the saying attributed to our Lord by Ignatius 
(Smyrn. 3; see Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers’, pt. ii. 
vol. ii. [1889] p. 296): Lay hold and handle me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless demon’ (õaiuóvio» dow- 
parov), a saying clearly founded on or parallel to 
Lk 24%, perapi due to an independent oral tra- 
dition. But ordinarily in the NT dacudmnov has a 
bad sense, and signifies ‘an evil spirit.’ The ex- 
pression ‘to have a demon’ (or ‘demons’), which 
occurs several times in the Gospels (few aruóviov 
{Sacudna], equivalent to da:uorlter@a:, which is also 
frequent there), is the sameasthe paraphrases found 
elsewhere in the NT which avoid the word 
‘demon’ (Ac 8’ ‘had unclean spirits,’ 19 had 
evil spirits,’ 10%, etc.). In Christian writings the 
word ‘demon’ always means an evil being, though 
it is curious that, in the NT and (as far as the 
present writer has observed) in the Fathers, Satan 

imeelf is never called dal or dacuériov (‘demon’). 
Conversely his angels are never in the NT called 
‘devils’ (ò d goROt), though in Jn 6” Judas is called 
did Roos. The Fathers emphatically assert that 
all demons are evil: see e.g. Tertull. Apol. 22, 
Orig. c. Cels. v. 5, viii. 39 (the Son of God nota 
demon), Cypr. Quod idola dii non sint, 6f. By 
the time of Augustine even the heathen used the 
ar ‘demon’ only in a bad sense (de Cw. Dei, 
ix. 19). 

2. Conceptions about demons in apostolic writ- 
ings.— Demons are regarded as the ministers of 
Satan—a host of evil angels over whom he has 
command. They are the ‘angels which kept not 
their own principality (dpx) but left their proper 
habitation ’ (Jude), who ‘when they sinned’ were 
‘cast down to Tartarus’ (2 P 2‘). They are de- 
scribed as the Dragon’s angels, forming his army 
(Rev 12“; cf. Mt 25%). That these angels are 
the same as the demons appears from the fact that 
Satan is the prince of the demons (Mk 3%), and 
that demoniacs are said to be ‘oppressed of the 
devil’ (rob d:aBddov, i.e. Satan [see DEVIL], Ac 10%; 
ef. Lk 1316). Thus there are good spirits and evil 

irits which must be distinguished and proved : 
the spirit of the Antichrist must be distinguished 
from the Spirit of God (1 Jn 4). 

St. Paul, in not dissimilar language, speaks of 
discernings of spirits (1 Co 12°; cf. 2 Co 11*) and 
of evil angels as being ‘principalities’ (dpxal), 
powers, ‘ world-rulers (xocpoxpdropes) of this dark- 
ness,’ ‘spiritual beings (xvevparcxd) of wickedness 
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in the heavenly [places] (Eph 6'*; the last phrase 
may be roughly rendered ‘in the sphere of spiritual 
activities’; cf. Robinson’s note on Eph 1° and see 
art. AIR); perhaps also as being ‘the rulers of this 

e which are coming to nought ... the spirit 
of the world’ (1 Co 2* 12); or collectively as ‘all 
rule and all authority and power’ which are to be 
abolished (1 Co 15% *, Eph 1%), That these are 
Satan’s hosts a from the context of the last 
passage (2), which speaks of the Prince of the 
power of the air (see AIR). 

It would seem that St. Paul regarded the heathen 
gods as demons, having a real existence, though 
they were not gods. On the one hand, ‘no idol is 
anything in the world, and there is no God but 
one’ (1 Co 8*); on the other hand, the sacrifices of 
the heathen are offered to demons, not to God, 
and therefore Christians must not attend heathen 
temples lest they have communion with demons 
(10 .; note the idea that sacrifice involves oom - 
munion between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped). So in the LXX Ps 96° affirms that all 
the gods of the heathen are demons (Heb. ody, 
i. e. ‘vanities’; Vulg. daemonia); and Dt 327 (see 
above) both in the Heb. text and in the LXX 
clearly identifies the heathen gods with demons. 
And similarly in Rev 9” the worship of demons is 
joined to that of idols. 

The activity of demons towards man is great. 
Though, after a fashion, they believe—not with 
the Christian’s faith, which is born of love, but with 
faith compelled by fear (Ja 2: they ‘shudder’)— 
yet with the ingenuity which is peculiarly their 
own (Ja 3! sopla . . . Salt), they try to 
draw man away from his belief: they are ‘sedu- 
cing spirits,’ whose teaching is called the ‘ doctrine 
of demons’ (1 Ti 4", so most commentators); their 
captain is called the ‘spirit that now worketh in 
the sons of disobedience ’ (Eph 2, where, however, 
‘spirit’ is in apposition to ‘ power,’ not to ‘ prince,’ 
perhaps by grammatical] assimilation ; see Robin- 
son’s note ad loc.). The demons accordingly in- 
stigate evil men against the good ; they are un- 
clean spirits, as it were frogs’ coming ‘out of the 
mouth of the dragon. . . for they are spirits of 
demons,’ instigating the ‘ kings of the whole world’ 
to the war of the great day of God’ (Rev 16%). 
If we identify them with the ‘rulers of this age’ 
of 1 Co % (see above), they instigated our Lord’s 
crucifixion (v.8). See also DEVIL. 

Demons are ableto work miracles or si 
Rev 16'*), as Antichrist can (2 Th 2°); they attract 
worship from men (Rev 9”; cf. 3217 above), 
and have their temples and tables (see above). 
Rome, the corrupt capital of the heathen world, 
designated ‘ Babylon,’ is the habitation of demons, 
the prison of avery unclean spirit, the prison of 
every unclean and hateful bird (Rev 182). 

Just as the fruits of the working of the Holy 
Ghost in man are called the spirit ‘of power and 
love and discipline (2 Ti 17) and ‘of truth’ (1 Jn 4°), 
so those of the demons are ‘ the spirit of bondage’ 
(Ro 810), and ‘stupor’ (xarayttews, 11°), and ‘ fear- 
fulness’ (2 Ti 17), and ‘ error’ (1 Jn 4°). 

3. Demoniacal possession.— This subject is much 
less spoken of in the writings which are here dealt 
with than in the Gospels. The evangelistic records 
depict a much aronga activity of evilin Palestine 
during the earthly lite of our Lord than that which, 
as the rest of NT would lead us to suppose, existed 
elsewhere and at a later time. Yetin four passages 
of Acts we read of ssion by unclean or evil 
spirits: at Jerusalem (51); in Samaria, where they 
were expelled at the preaching of Philip (87); at 
Philippi, where the ventriloquist maiden is said to 
have a spirit, a Python (16°: rveiua ridwva is the 
best ing); and at Ephesus, where by St. Paul’s 
miracles the evil spirits were expelled (1912). In 
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this last passage we read of the evil spirit speaking 
out of the man’s mouth, and of the man’s 
actions being those of the evil spirit (v.“); also of 
Jewish exorcists who endeavoured to expel him (the 
seven of v.!“ become in all the best MSS two at v.“; 
probably there were seven brothers, but only two 
took part in this incident). The word ‘exorcist’ 
does not occur elsewhere in the NT. The parage 
about the Python (161) is very remarkable. The 
name is derived Tom Eyt, a district near Delphi 
where the dragon (called Python) was slain by 
Apollo. The title was thus given to a diviner: 
both Apollo and the Delphic priestess were called 
‘the Pythian’ (6 Móð:os, 4 IIvola). Ventriloquists 
were regarded as pag under the influence of 
demons, and as being able to divine; they were, as 
Plutarch tells us (Moralia, ed. Xylander, ii. 414 E, 
quoted by Wetstein on Ac 16%), called róðwves, 
wrv0dmoca. Here, then, we have the conception of 
something other than ordinary madness being a 
possession evil spirits; and this incident may 
considered as a stepping-stone to the conception 
found in some NT writers of physical disease as 
being, at least in some cases, also a possession. 
This is the case especially in the writings of Luke 
the physician. Thus the woman who was ‘ bowed 
together’ is said to have had ‘a spirit of infirmity’ 
rreũua doGevelas, Lk 131!) and to have been bound 
y Satan (v.); our Lord ‘rebuked’ (ereriunoe) the 
fever of Simon's wife’s mother (Lk 4”), as if it were 
an unclean spirit; a deaf. mute is said to have a 
‘dumb spirit’ or a dumb and deaf spirit (Mk 97-3). 
There is nothing which leads us to suppose that 
the conception of demoni ion which we 
find well established in the four Gospels, especial 
in the Synoptics, was not shared by the other N 
writers; but it is noteworthy that, as the subject 
is only glanced at in the Fourth Gospel (with refer- 
ence to the charge against our Lord, Jn 7 8“*- 
10™-), so it is not dealt with at all by St. Paul. 
ea we could perhaps hardly expect that it 
should be spoken of in episto writings. We 
may, however, remark that the lan of the 
famous e Ro 745, in which the Apostle 
speaks of the power of sin in the Christian—for 
we can hardly think that he is speaking of himself 
only before his conversion—bears a close likeness 
to that used to describe demoniacal possession. 
LITERATURE. —This article has dealt only with the period from 
the Ascension to the end of the Ist cent.; for this reference 


may be madeto H. St. J. Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul 
to Contem; Ty Jonah Thought, 1 


ndon, 1009, Appendix C: 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, Eng. 
Devil’; W. G. E. Gesterley in DCG, art. ‘Demon, Demoniacs’ : 
R. W. Moss in SDB, artt. ‘ 
apostolic conceptions of demonology see H. L. Pass in ERE, 
art. ‘Demons and Spirits (Christian); for those of other nations 
see the various articles under the same title in ERE. 
. J. MACLEAN. 

DEPUTY.—This is tlie AV translation ofd»@traros, 
the Gr. equivalent of pro consule, ‘ proconsul’ (. v.). 
In NT times ‘proconsul’ was the name piven to 
the governor of a senatorial province—that is, a 

rovince under the supervision of the Roman 

enate, which appointed the governors. In the 
NT the following senatorial provinces are referred 
to as under proconsuls: Asia, governed by an ex- 
consul, called proconsul, a province of the highest 
class, and Cyprus and Achaia, each governed by 
an ex-pretor, also called proconsul, provinces of 
the second class. A. SOUTER. 


DERBE (Aép8).—Derbe was one of the cities 
of Lycaonia’ into which Paul and Barnabas fled 
when driven from Iconium (Ac 14%. Strabo says 
it was ‘on the flanks of the Isaurian region, ad- 
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hering (éxcreguxdés) to Cappadocia’ (XII. vi. 3). It 
belonged to that part of Lycaonia which, in the 
lst cent. B.C., the Romans added, as an ‘eleventh 
Strategia,’ to the territory of the kings of Cappa- 
docia (XII. i. 4). From them it was seized, along 
with the more important town of Laranda, b 
Antipater the robber (called ô AepSirns), who is 
otherwise known as a friend of Cicero (ad Fam. 
xiii. 73). Antipater was attacked and slain by 
Amyntas of Galatia (c. 29 B.C.), who added Laranda 
and Derbe to the extensive territories which he 
ruled asa Roman subject-king. On the death of 
Amyntas in 25 B.c. his kingdom was formed 
into the Roman province of Galatia. But the 
‘eleventh Strategia’ again received ial treat- 
ment. After changing hands more than once, it 
was ultimately added—as the inscriptions on coins 
indicate—to the kingdom of Antiochus IV., and 
therefore called ‘Strategia Antiochiane’ (Ptolemy, 
v. 6), an arrangement which lasted from A.D. 4] 
to the death of Antiochus in 72. Derbe, however, 
being required as a fortress city on the Roman 
frontier, was detached from the Strategia and in- 
cluded in the province of Galatia, after which it re- 
ceived a new constitution, and was named Claudio- 
Derbe, which was equivalent to Imperial Derbe. 

Ethnically and geo phically ycaonian, the 
city was now politically Galatian. Asin Lystra, 
the educated natives were no doubt bilingual, 

ing Lycavnian (Aucaonori, Ac 14?) among 
themselves, but using Greek as the lan of 
commerce and culture. Derbe lay on the great 
trade-route between Ephesus and Syrian Antioch. 
All the cities on that line had been hellenized by 
the Seleucids, whose task the Romanus now con- 
tinued. St. Paul’s first visit to Derbe was very suc- 
cessful ; he made many disciples’ (Ac 14”), and the 
city is not mentioned as one of the places in which 
he was ted (2 Ti 34). It is a striking fact 
that he made Derbe the last stage of his missionary 
progress, instead of going on to the neighbouring 
and greater city of Laranda. His action appears 
to be prompted by a. motive which the historian 
does not formally state. Because Derbe was the 
limit of Roman territory, he made it the limit of 
his mission. He followed the lines of Empire. 
In his second journey he evidently crossed the 
Taurus by the Cilician Gates, passed through the 
kingdom of Antiochus, and so ‘came to Derbe 
and Lystra (Ac 154-161). A third visit is prob- 
ably implied by the statement that ‘he went 
through the region of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, stablishing all the disciples’ (18%). On the 
Southern Galatian rneoty, the Christians of Derbe 
formed one of the ‘churches of Galatia’ (1 Co 16', 
Gal D), and they were among the dj Taħdára 
(Gal 31) whom he exhorted to stand fast in their 
Christian liberty (51). Imperial Derbe stood in 
closer relations with the Roman colonies of Antioch 
and Lystra than with the non-Roman Lycaones of 
the kingdom of Antiochus. 

Sterrett (Wolfe Expedition, 1888, p. 23) placed 
Derbe between the villages of Zosta and Bossola 
on the road from Konia to Laranda. In both of 
these places there are numerous ancient cut stones 
and N but it is doubtful if they are in 
situ, and W. M. Ramsay thinks that the position 
of the ancient city is indicated by a large deserted 


mound, called by the Turks Gudelissin, about 3 
miles W. N. W. m Zosta. It still waits to be 
explored. 


Lrraaaronz.—W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, 1893, pp. 54-56, The Cities of St. Paul, 1907, p: 885 ff., 
Hist. Com. on Gal., 1899, pp. 228-234; W. Smith, DGRG i. 
11856] 770. JAMES STRAHAN. 


DESCENT INTO HADES.—1. By the Hebrews, 
Sheol or Hades was regarded as the under world, 
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a subterranean region of abysses and mysterious 
waters upon which the earth rested (Ps 24? 136°). 
It was the region to which all souls passed after 
death, there to live a shadow-like existence, in- 
capable of the higher forms of spiritual activity, 
such as the praise of Jahweh (Ps 6°). In 
times, a distinction has been drawn between the 
departments of Sheol inhabited by the good and 
the bad: ‘Paradise’ is the resting-place of the 
righteous and penitent (Lk 23), while the abyss’ 
47 is 1 of as the abode of demons (Lk 8°; 
cf. Rev 9 117 178 200). 

2. Those who accepted the Jewish cosmogon 
believed that, at death, every soul passed to this 
hidden region. The death of Christ involved for 
Him, as for every son of man, the same journey. 
To the first disciples, that He ‘descended into 
Hades’ would not present itself as an article of 
faith, or as a matter of revelation ; it was implied 
in the fact of His death. That He went into 
‘the abyss’ does not need argument for St. Paul 
(Ro 107; cf. Eph 4° rare g els rd xardrepa ue rijs 
vis); that His soul was in Hades after the Grae. 
tixion is assumed as a matter of course in Ac 2*!. 
No one in the Apostolic or sub-Apostolic Age 
would have been impelled by dogmatic considera- 
tions to insert the article of the Descent into Hades 
in the baptismal creed, for it was only another way 
of saying that Christ died. Inthe NT, accordingly 
(with the exception of 1 P 3” 4°), the references to 
Christ’s Descent into the under world are incidental 
only, introduced to illustrate special pointa ; eg. 
Ac %, that Christ did not remain in Hades; Mt 
12%, that the period of His sojourn ‘in the heart 
of the earth’ was ‘ three days and three nights’ ; 
Eph 4°, that the Crucified who descended is the 
Ascended Lord; and Lk 239, that the penitent 
thief would be in security with Christ in the 
unseen life after death. (It is to be observed, 
however, that Lk 23% is not quoted by the Fathers 
as illustrating the Descensus, some of them—e.g. 
Tertullian—holding that Paradise was not a de- 
partment of Hades, but distinct from it.) 

3. But the question was inevitable : when Christ 
descended to the under world, what office did He 
perform there? And in attempting to find an 
answer to the question as to the consequences and 
the p e of Christ’s Descent into Sheol, the 
early Christians naturally betook themselves to 
the OT and to the forecasts of Messiah’s mission 
which they found therein. Even before specula- 
tion be on these points, it had been natural to 
use OT language when the fact of the Descensus 
was mentioned : thus Ro 10’ goes back to Dt 30%, 
and Ac 21 to Ps 16 Now the OT suggested a 
deliverance of the righteous from Sheol, and this 
thought was destined to be prominent in the 
development of Christian eschatology. 

Sheol, as we have seen, is the abode of the 
oe of the de (Ps 494), and it is from 

eol, personified as the ruler of this gloomy 
ion, that the righteous Hebrew looked for 
‘God will redeem my soul from the 
(Ps 49%; cf. Ps 305). 


S 
re 
deliverance. 
wer of Sheol’ was his ho 
he Divine promise was, I will ransom them from 
the power of Sheol’ (Hos 13), Because of the 
blood of the covenant I have brought forth thy 
ners out of the pit wherein is no water’ (Zec 
11) is a prophetic forecast. To St. Paul's thought, 
the climax of Christ’s victory was the conquest of 
death (1 Co 15%); and it was part of the p 
of His humiliation that in His triumph the powers 
of the under world should own His sway (Ph 2” 
la wiv yóvv xduyy.. . xaraydovlwy). hen it 
was asked how this subjugation was exhibited, 
the answer was ready to hand. It was in the 
deliverance from Satans bondage of the dead whom 
* So it is interpreted by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. xiii. 84). 
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he had in thrall in Sheol. Christ has the keys of 
death and of Hades (Rev 17). 

It is possible that some such conception of 
Messiah’s mission to the departed was prevalent 
in pre-Christian days. Two es from the 
Bereshith Rabba are cited as testifying to Jewish 
belief: When they that are bound, they that are 
in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, the 
rejoiced to receive him’; and ‘This is that whic 
stands written, We shall rejoice and exult in thee. 
When? When the captives climb out of hell, and 
the Shechinah at their head.’ But the date of 
this literature is uncertain, and it may be affected 
by Christian ideas. At any rate, this conception 
o 


the poe of Christ’s Descensus is prominent 
in the earliest Christian documents. Thus in a 
section of the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16f.) 
assigned by Charles to the close of the Ist cent. 
we have: ‘when he hath plundered the angel of 
death, he will ascend [c. from Hades] on the 
third day ... and maay or the righteous will 
ascend with him’ (cf. x. 8, 14 and xi. 19, 
‘They crucified him, and he descended to the 
angel of Sheol’). With this should be compared 
Mt 27 W, perhaps the earliest suggestion of the 
thought that the saints were freed from the 
bondage of Hades by the Descent of Christ.t In 
a 2nd cent. section of the Stbylline Oracles (i. 377) 
we have: drr â» Aldwpéos olxor | Bhoerai dyyé\\wr 
éxravacraciny Trevedi» ; and again (viii. 310): Nel els 
Alò us dyyAdur rida waow. The date of the 
(Christian) interpolation in the Latin version of 
Sir 24 is not certain, but the words int lated 
are significant: ‘Penetrabo omnes interiores 
terrae et inspiciam omnes dormientes, et 
luminabo omnes sperantes in Domino.’ We have 
an explicit statement in Origen, who, commenting 
on Ro 51, says: ‘ Christum vero idcirco in infernum 
descendisse, non solum ut ipse non teneretur a 
morte, sed ut et eos, qui inibi non tam praevarica- 
tionis crimine, quam moriendi conditione habe- 
bantur, abstraheret.’¢ Origen elsewhere inter- 
rets the binding of the strong man’ of Mt 12 as a 
inding of Satan in the under world, and Irenæus 
gives the same exegesis. This is the general 
view: the express purpose of Christ's Descent to 
Hades was to liberate the souls who were there 
in thrall. The apocryphal G of Nicodemus 
works out, in et detail, the story of the 
‘Harrowing of Hell,’ a legend which deeply im- 
pressed the consciousness of Christendom. So 
wide-spread was this belief in the early Christian 
period that a controversy arose as to whether the 
souls of Jews or of Gentiles or of both were in- 
cluded in the deliverance wrought by Christ in 
Hades. Marcion—if Irenzus|j is to be trusted 
held that it was oniy for the redemption of the 
wicked heathen of olden time, but Justin T and 
Irenæus ** restricted it to the righteous of Israel ; 
while Clement of Alexandria tf and his school 
included both Jew and Gentile in its grace. We 
find, then, that, while the NT gives no explicit 
sanction to this idea of the conquest of the powers 
of the under world and the deliverance of im- 
prisoned souls by Christ’s Descent into Hades, it 
was firmly established in the 2nd and 3rd cent., 
and that it grew out of OT phrases about the 
redemption from Sheol. 

8. The idea that Christ preached in Hades to the 
souls who were in bondage there has a somewhat 
different history. It is found in Ignatiustt: ‘even 
the prophets, being His disciples in the spirit, were 

Quoted from Weber by Bigg on 1 P 819 (ICC, 1901, p. 1 

t So Origen interpreta Mee 2753 as a nalin, ent 61 Pu 688 


vi. 344), 
1 Lommatzsch, vi. 344. § adv. Hær. v. xxi. 8 
f i. L xxvii. J Tryph. 72. 
% adv. Heer. rv. xxvii. 2. tt Strom. ii. 9. 
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expecting Him as their teacher, and for this cause, 
He, whom they rightly awaited, when He came, 
raised them from the dead.’ More explicit is an 
oracle quoted both by Justin“ and by Irenzeusf as 
from Isaiah or Jeremiah, although it is not in the 


OT, and its source has not been traced; ‘The 
Lord God remembered His dead people of Israel 
who lay in the graves, and descended to preach 
the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (2nd cent.) tall 

e a 2 eter cent.) 
of a Police. m heaven which ad ‘Thou didst 
piraci to them that sleep’ (éxipuéas rots koruwpéros). 

his, according to Clement of Alexandria, who 
does not countenance the legendary developments 
of the idea of liberation, was the sole purpose of 
Christ’s Descent into Hades, viz. that He should 
preach the gospel there.§ 

Of Christ’s preaching in Hades there is no 
foreshadowing in the OT, although Clement of 
Aiexandria || will have it that Job 28” predicts it. 
But it is plainly stated in 1 P 3 4°, and the efforts 
to explain these passages of a pr ing of the pre- 
existent Christ to the ‘aria: or of His mission 
to the spira y dead, can only be regarded as 
after-thoughts ot Christology, although they have 
the authority of Augustine and Aquinas. The 
words are explicit: rots é» puAaxy mreúpacı» Topevĝeis 
éxhputer .. . vexpoẽs € Alon. It is noteworthy, 
however, that early Christian belief on this point 
was not founded on these texte. They are not 
cited in connexion with the Descensus by the 
earliest writers, such as Ignatius, Justin, or 
Irenæus. Cyprian quotes 1 P 4°, but he offers no 
comment upon it; and Clement of Alexandria ** is 
the first to use 1 P 3” to illustrate the proclama- 
tion of the gospel in Hades. Nothing is said in 
either passage as to the effect of the preaching ; 
there is no N of that triumphant deliver - 
ance of souls from Hades, on which the next age 
loved to dwell. Indeed, 1 P 3 does not speak of a 
preaching to all the spirits of the departed, bat 
only to those of the antediluvian patriarchs ; and 
this limitation, whatever be its precise significance, 
needs to be kept in mind. It was, perhaps, 
of this limitation that the passage was not quoted 
by the early Christian writers when debating the 
meaning of the Descensus; the doctrine was de- 
veloping itself in quite a different way, 

6. A curious passage in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(Sim. ix. 16) throws some light on the primitive 
Christian conception of the under world. A 
parable is told of the building of a tower which 
represents the Church at rest. All the stones 
which are built into the tower are taken from ‘a 
certain deep place’ (éx BuGoi rs), +e. the under 
world, The first tier represents the first genera- 
tion of men, i. e. from Adam to Abraham; the 
second, those from Abraham to Moses; the third, 
the prophets and ministers (sc. of the Old Cove- 
nant); while the fourth tier represents the 55 
and teachers of the New Covenant. All alike had 
‘to rise up through water’ that they might be 
made alive, so that the seal of baptism is needed 
for all. Now the ‘apostles and teachers’ differed 
from the rest in that they had been baptized 
before they passed into the under world; but when 
there, ‘after 5 fallen asleep in the power 
and faith of the Son of God, they preached disc to 
them that had fallen asleep before them, and them- 
selves gave unto them the seal of the preaching,’ 
sc. baptism. Thus Hermas does not speak of a 
Descent of Christ into Hades, but he finds a mission 

* Tryph. 72. t 

ł In other passages of Irenmus where this oracle is quoted 
(rv. xxxiii. 12, v. xxxi. 1) it ends, ‘descended to rescue and 
deliver them,’ no mention being made of the preaching of 
Christ in Hades. 


§ Strom. vi. 6. i é. 
q Test. i. 27. * vi. 6. 
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there for the apostles and teachers of the Christian 
dispensation, viz. that they might evangelize and 
baptize the pre-Christian saints, so that they too 
might become members of the Church. Clement 
of Alexandria * quotes this passage from Hermas, 
and adds t that the apes preached in Hades 
following the Lord. Probably neither writer had 
formulated a quite consistent scheme of Christ's 
mission to the under world. As Clement held that 
the apostles were followers of Christ in Hades, so 
8 taught that Christ had forerunners there. 
He held that as the pfophets, both those of the 
OT and John Baptist, were His heralds on earth, 
so they were His heralds in the under world: 
"Inoois eis ddou yéyove, xal ol xpopijras pd avrod, kal 
mpoxnpvocove: To Krob Th» éwridynpuias. 

7. The primitive view, so far as it can be collected 
from Hermas and Ignatius, seems to be correctly 
expounded by Loofs.§ Christians, since the Re- 
demption wrought by their Master, were not sub- 
ject to the bondage of Hades after death; from 
the power of death they had been freed once for 
all. And what Christ did for the patriarchs in 
Hades was to place them in a like position to those 
who had been favoured by His presence on earth. 
Those who welcomed Him there were delivered 
from thrall, as all His disciples had already been 
delivered. This was not held by Tertullian || or 
by Irenzxus,f but it is definitely stated by Origen ** : 
day dwadd\ayapuev yerduevor Karol kal dya@ol . . . ov 
xaredevodueda els Thy xupay rov wepiépevoy TÒ» NT 
ol xpd is wapovelas ab ro Kotpwpevot. 

This may have been the significance of the 

hing in Hades, mentioned in 1 P 3” 46; but 
it remains obscure why it is limited (at least in the 
first e) to the antediluvian sinners, for there 
is no hint that they are to be taken as typical of 
all men who lived before Christ’s Advent. 

8. The Descent into Hades is the topic in several 
of the recently discovered Odes of Solomon, which 
date from the 2nd century. 
by Bendel Harris in 1000, and several editions have appeared 

: seve v 
since in German, French, and English. Opinion ie dlrided as 
ee co ee he oc et 
provisionally, between A. D. 150 and 180. aes í 

In Ode xxxi. 1 ff. we have a Song of the Victory 
of Christ in the under world : ‘The abysses were 
dissolved before the Lord: and darkness was de- 
stroyed by His appearance. error went astray and 
perished at His hand : and folly found no path to 
walk in... He opened His mouth and spake 
graco and Ljoy . . . His face was justified, for thus 

is holy Father had 2 given to Him. Come forth, 
ye that have been afflicted and receive joy, and 

your souls by His grace, and take to you 
immortal life.’ And in xlii. 15 ff. : ‘Sheol saw me, 
and was made miserable: Death cast me up and 
many along with me... I made a congregation 
of living men amongst his dead men, and I spake 
with them by living lips . . and those who had 
died. . . said, Son of God, have pity on us... 
and bring us out from the bonds of darkness; and 
open to us the door by which we shall come out to 
thee.’ 

Here we have the redemption of souls in Hades, 
and also a preaching by Christ there after His 
Passion. In these Odes there is the earliest appear- 
ance of the detailed doctrine of the Descensus 
which is found in the Gospel of Nicodemus, and 
was afterwards universally prevalent in Christian 
circles. The Odes do not a l directly to Scrip- 
ture; and the manner in which they allude to the 


* Strom ti. 9. t ib. vi. 6. 

z Hom. in 1 Sam. 293-38 (Lommatzsch, xi. 826). 

§ ERE iv. 661. i de Anima, 68. 
I adv. Har. v. xxxi. 2. 

** Hom. in 1 Sam. 295-85 (Lommatzsch, xi. 332). 


fact and the purpose of the Descensus shows that 
it must have been a familiar Christian idea at the 
date of their composition. 

9. The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus tells (ii. 
10) that John Baptist announced to the patriarchs 
in Hades that he had baptized the Christ, who 
would soon come to bring them deliverance., We 
have already (§ 6) found in Origen the conception 
of John as the precursor of Christ in the under 
world ; but we have now to notice the remarkable 
similarity between the language used about the 
Descensus and that used about baptism., Four 
points in particular may be noted : 

(a) The Descent was a going down into ‘the 
abyss’ (Ro 107). A text of the OT quoted by Cyril 
of Jerusalem“ as pre-figuring this is Jon 25, 7, which 
is in the LXX: 

&Bvocos éxuxr\wodr pe éoxdry, 

tu ij xe uov els cxiopas épéwy, 

xaréBnp els yiv fs ol poxAol abr cdroxot alot. 
Now in baptism we are ‘buried with him’ and 
‘united with him by the likeness of his death’ 
(Ro 6* 5), The Fathers, e.g. Basil, T speak 1 
of our baptism as a reflexion or imitation of Christ's 
Descensus ; as a Western Council t has it, in aquis 
mersio, quasi in infernum descensio est.’ 

(6) When Christ descended, the keepers of the 
gates of Hades were scared (cf. Job 38! rv o dé 
¢dou idévres oe Exrntay), and the Gospel of Nicodemus 
(ii. 8) speaks of the brazen gates and iron bars 
being broken (cf. Ps 107:6, Is 452). The powers of 
the under world were terrified. Now the Epistle 
of Barnabas (§ 11) quotes as predictive of baptism 

s 45? ‘I will crush gates of brass and break in 
pieces bolts of iron’; and the same text is alluded 
to in Odes of Solomon, xvii. 9, where in the re- 
ference is to baptism. Further, all the Eastern 
baptismal rites bring in the idea of the waters (the 
mysterious region where evil spirits dwell) being 
terrified at the coming of Christ for baptism, 
quoting Ps 77 114 as forecasting this. We 
have the same thing in Odes of Solomon, xxiv. 1 
and xxxi. 1f. In some pictorial representations of 
the Baptism of Christ, Jordan is depicted allegoric- 
ally as starting away in astonished fear. That is, 
the terror of the powers of evil is described in the 
same language, whether the Descent to Hades or 
Christian baptism is the topic.§ 

(c) The main purpose, as we have seen (§ 3) of 
the Descensus was the release of captive souls. 
But that baptism is a release from bondage, the 
bondage of sin, is a commonplace in early Christian 
literature. Baptism, wh il of Jerusalem, I is 
alxpadwros Adrpow (cf. Odes 2 Solomon, xvii. 11, 
xxi. 1, xxv. 1, and Ephraim Syrus, Hymns on the 
Nativity, xv. 9: ‘Blessed be He who has annulled 
the bonds’). 

(d) The Gospel of Nicodemus describes the 

assage to Paradise of the saints redeemed from 

ades by Christ. It was, again, a familiar thought 
in early Christian speculation that in baptism we 
are restored to Paradise, to the state from which 
Adam fell, the guilt of original sin being annulled 
Ge Origen, J Cyril of Jerusalem,“ Basil, fr and 

hraim, r who says of the baptized: ‘the fruit 
which Adam bested not in Paradise, this day in 
your mouths has been placed.’ See also Odes of 
Solomon, xi. 14). 

Other illustrations might be given, but these are 
sufficient to show that what may be called the 
folklore of the Descent into Hades is closely con- 
nected with the folklore of baptism. The juxta- 

* Cat. xiv. 20. t de Spiritu Sancto, xv. 35. 

t 4th Council of Toledo (688), cap. 6. 


§ See Bernard, Odes of mon (TS viii. 8 [1912)), p. 83 f., for 
a fuller statement and for references in regard to the matter of 


this section generally. 
Procat. 16. q in Gen. 28. Cat. 1. 4. 
tt Hom. xiii. 2. 11 Epiphany Hymns, xiii. 17. 
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position of the two thoughts—the ministry of Christ 
in Hades and the efficacy of baptism—in 1 P 3¼. is 
remarkable, and deserves a closer examination than 
it has yet received from commentators. 

10. The article ‘He descended into Hell’ does 
not ape in any Creed until the 4th cent., the 
Arian Symbol of Sirmium (359) being the first to 
include it; and it is not included in the baptismal 
Creed of the Eastern Church to this day. The 
motive with which it was inserted in the Creeds of 
the West is not clear; but, whatever the motive 
was originally, the clause now is useful as testify- 
ing to the perfect humanity of Christ, His spirit 
having passed into the unseen world after death, 
as the spirits of the departed do. Nor are we just 
to early Christian tradition, or mindful of the 
implications of 1 P 3° 4°, if we do not recognize 
that this Descensus must have affected in some way 
the condition of souls in the unseen world. 

LITERATURE. —This is vey o ious. The artt. ‘ Descent to 
Hades (Christ's) by Loofs RE and ‘ Hell (Deacent into)’ 
oe in DCG with the literature there cited are most valu- 
able. A large number of Patristic references will be found in 
F. Huidekoper, Christ's Mission to the Underworld?, New 
York, 1876. . B. 
E. C. S. Gibson, 


auz enfers, Paris, 1905, give useful summaries. C. Bigg. : 
of St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC, 1901), is the tullest Foglah 
Commentary on the Petrine texta. H. BERNARD. 


DESERT, WILDERNESS.—The ideas suggested 
to our minds by the words ‘desert’ or ‘ wilderness’ 
differ to a considerable extent from those conveyed 
to an Oriental by the biblical terms so translated. 
When we think of a desert we tend to imagine a 
bare sandy waste, without any vegetation or water, 
such as the Desert of the Sahara in N. ica. 
The ‘desert’ of the Bible is rather a place without 
human habitations, devoid of cities or towns, but 
by no means devoid of vegetation, at least for a 
considerable portion of the year. Properly speak- 
ing, the desert was the place to which the cattle 
were driven (Heb. ay from 133 ‘to drive’), an 
uncultivated region where pasturage, however 
scanty, was to be found. Joel, for instance, speaks 
of the fire having devoured the pastures of the 
wilderness (1”), and of the locusts leaving a 
desolate wilderness behind them (2°). It was in 
the wilderness that the shepherds tended their 
flocks, and other forms of life were also to be 
found there. Thus, e.g., pelicans (Ps 1026), wild 
asses (Jer 2%), ostriches (La 4°), jackals (Mal 1°) 
had their home in the desert. As the pasture to 
be found in the wilderness was scanty and in- 
sufficient to support a flock of sheep for any length 
of time, the shepherds had to move from place to 

lace in order to obtain the necessary food for their 
ocks. The desert was thus the special home of 
nomadic or wandering tribes, although the name 
‘desert’ or ‘wilderness’ was applied to the un- 
cultivated tracts of land beyond the bounds of 
the cultivated area near the towns or villages. 
Some of the deserts mentioned in Scripture are 
small, and correspond to the English ‘common’ or 
uncultivated pasture ground near a village on 
which any of the inhabitants could graze their 
cattle. Thus we read of the Wilderness of Gibeon 
(2 S 2%), of Tekoa (2 Ch 20”), of Damascus (1 K 
19%). On the other hand, many of the wildernesses 
referred to in the Bible are simply parts of larger 
deserts. Some of these larger tracts of unculti- 
vated pasture land are, eg. , the Wilderness of Judah 
(Jg 18), of Moab (Dt 2°), of Edom (2 K 38). The 
ilderness of Judah included the Wilderness of 
Ziph, of Tekoa, of Engedi. 
he best-known desert of the Bible is the 
Wilderness of Sinai, where the tribes of Israel 
wandered before settling in Canaan. God’s care 
for the people in those days of wandering is re- 
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peatedly referred to prophete and 5 
(e.g. Hos 135, Jer 28, Ta ou Ps 78% 107“ 136"). 
In the same way the sin and unbelief of the people 
in the wilderness are mentioned (e.g. Ps 78% 1000 
while on the other hand several of the prophets 
seem to look on the time of the sojourn in 

wilderness as the ideal period in the story of 
Israel's relation to God (e.g. Jer Z, Am 5*). 

In the apostolic writings we have several refer- 
ences to ‘wilderness’ or ‘desert.’ The terms em- 
ployed are en and &pnpos, the latter used either 
as a noun or adjective with réros or xda or some 
similar word understood. In the life of our Lord 
the desert holds an important place. It is the 
scene of the Temptation, of the feeding of the 5000, 
of midnight prayer and rest from labour. In the 
life of St. Paul we have a reference to his sojourn 
in Arabia (Gal 12") after his conversion, and un- 
doubtedly we are to understand that the Apostle 
had retired to the desert for meditation. The 
evangelist Philip is instructed by the Spirit to go 
to meet the Ethiopian eunuch on the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, and the statement follows, 
‘which is desert’ (Ac 8%). If this refers to the 
road which through the desert, there is no 
difficulty ; but the natural application of the words 
is to Gaza itself, which in the time of Philip was 
a prosperous town. G. A. Smith (HGH, 1897, p. 
186 f.) supposes that the reference is to Old Gaza, 
past which the road ran; but the more likely 
explanation is that the sentence is a later marginal 
gloss inserted after Gaza had passed away, and that 
it at length crept into the text (cf. HDB iv. 918°). 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews reference is 
made to the uted followers of Christ ‘who 
wandered in deserts and mountains’ (11%). Prob- 
ably this refers to the Jewish Christians of the 
Holy Land during the great war with Rome and 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The 
apostolic writings also contain repeated allusions 
to the wilderness of Israel’s wanderings. In the 
speeches of St. Stephen and St. Paul, as recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, we find the story of the 
desert sojourn, in the accounts of the history of 
God's revelation of Himself to mankind (Ac 7% K 


. 4 1318), St. Paul in 1 Co 10° refers to the 
temptation, sin, and punishment of the people in 
the wilderness as a warning to Christian evers 


inst giving way to temptation. A similar use 
of the temptation in the wilderness is made in 
He 3° 17, 

In Rev 12. * ‘the woman clothed with the sun 
has a place provers for her in the wilderness, 
whither she flees from before the dragon, while in 
17* the seer is carried to the wilderness to see the 
‘woman sitting npon a scarlet-coloured beast, full 
of names of blasphemy.’ The thought behind the 
former reference, of the wilderness as a place 
of refuge for the woman, may be taken from the 
history of the Jews who fied from Pharaoh to the 
wilderness, but there may be no more than the 
general idea of the wilderness as a place of ref 
and concealment, 80 amply illustrated in the h 
of David. The idea in the latter instance may be 
connected with the Jewish Sone piion of the desert 
as the home of demons or e uae (cf. art. 
DEMON). .F. BOYD. 


DESTRUCTION.—The material is scanty in St. 
Paul’s writings for ‘a detailed theory on this most 
awe-inspiring of all subjects,’ and it is proper for 
us to note the wise Agnosticism ” (the phrase is 
Dr. Orr’s in discussing the teaching of Scripture 
on „ 8 Pa 5 at- 
tempted theories of the Synagogue-theologians 
(H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul's Conceptions of the 
Last Things, 1904, pP. 313, 315; cf. also 4 Ezr. ix. 13, 
‘Enquire not further how the ungodly are to be 
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tormented, but rather investigate the manner in 
which the righteous are to be saved’). But there 
can be little doubt that the term ‘destruction’ to 
St. Paul meant, not annihilation, but a continual 
existence of some sort in the onter darkness away 
from God. St. Paul has a group of words for this 
idea. dpy} (1 Th 1, Ro 2 ® 5°) is a more general 
term and applies to the Day of Judgment. @d»aros 
(Ro 6. 8°) is not the death of the body, which is 
true of all, but rather the second death of Rev 
20% 4, The NT gives no scientific description of 
death, nor is one possible in the spiritual sphere. 
The analogy of Nature (see Butler's Analogy, ed. 
Gladstone, 1896, and Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, 1883) does not make an- 
nihilation n . The words Lae and ¢6opd 
(Gal 6“, 2 P 283) have the notion of corruption. 
Note the contrast in 1 Co 15@ between ér popa 
and év dd@@apoig. St. Paul uses Sep in 1 Co 3Y 
for the punishment of one who destroys (Sele 
the Temple of God. In Ro 3’ destruction (q- 
Tpupa) and misery eee are coupled together 
for the ways of the sinful. But the chief words 
for the idea of destruction of the unbelieving are 
drweca d ro and bebpos, both from Au,, to 
destroy.’ In Rev 9" hr, the destroyer, is 
the title of Satan. The use of dró in dwdd\Auu and 
dre is perfective, and in Greek literature 
generally the terms mean ‘destruction.’ This 
act is used by the advocates of conditional im- 
mortality in favour of the doctrine of the annihi- 
lation of the wicked, but it is by no means clear 
that the words connote extinction of consciousness. 
Least of all is this true of the LXX use of the 
words. In2 P 3’ drei is used for the Day of 
Judgment and punishment of the wicked, which 
implies life after death. In Ph 13 the word is in 
opposition to cwrnpia, in He 10” it is opposed to 
wepwolnows Tis M*, (see also Ja 412, Jude’, 1 Co 1” 
10° 156, 2 Co 2. 43, Ro 2, Ph 31, Rev 17% 2), 
There seems no good reason for reading into the 
context the notion of annihilation of the soul, for 
that was probably an idea wholly foreign to St. 
Paul. The term ScOpos meets us in 1 Th , 2 Th 
19, 1 Ti 6° (els Ae po ral dwwAccay). In 2 Th 1° we 
have rio BieOpor aiésvioy, which is the only pas- 
sage that makes a statement about the duration 
of the destruction of the wicked. Aristotle (de 
Cœlo, i. 9, 15) defines als as the limit (rd rédos) 
either of a man’s epoch or the limit of all things 
(eternity). The word does not in itself denote 
eternity, but it lends itself readily to that idea. 
The context in 2 Th 1° makes the notion of final- 
ity or eternity n (Milligan, Thess., 1908, 
loc.). The word Sre@pes denotes hopeless ruin 
(of. Beet, The Last Things, ed. 1905, p. 122 fl.). In 
4 Mac 10" we have rò» albrtor rob rupdyvov S\eOpor 
in contrast with rd» dolõıuo» r etoeBdr Blov (cf. 
Milligan, op. cit. p. 65). St. Paul’s natural mean- 
ing is the ruin of the wicked, which on for 
ever. It is a dark subject from any point of view, 
but e sinning seems to call for eternal 
unishing. See also artt. on LIFE AND DEATH, 
NISHMENT, and PERDITION. 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 

DEYIL (3:480d0s).—In this article the conception 
of the Evil One in the apostolic writings and of 
the various names used to describe him will be 
considered ; for the passages in EV where ‘ devil’ 
represents ĝuuóvio» see DEMON. 

1. The name 8:dBodos.— (a) It is used as a common 
noun or as an adjective to denote ‘a slanderer or 
‘slanderous’ (NT in Pastoral Epistles only), as in 
1 Ti 3u (women not to be slanderers), 2 Ti 3’, Tit 2°; 
and so in LXX of Haman (Est 7‘ 81; Heb. , Mx, 
Vulg. hostis and adversarius). The corresponding 
verb is used of accusation, where the charge is not 
necessarily false, as in Lk 161 (3ce8\46n) of the unjust 
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steward, though probably a secret enmity is in- 
ferred ; and Papias (ap. Euseb. HE III. xxxix. 16) 
uses the verb (unless it is Eusebius’ parapiras) 
with reference to the ‘woman of many 
sins before the Lord.’ It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that the devil’s accusations against man, 
though undoubtedly hostile, are not always untrue. 

(6) As a proper name ô os is constantly used 
in the NT, usually with the article, but oocasion- 
ally it is anarthrous (Ac 13”, 1 P 5°, Rev 12° 203). 
It is explicitly identified in Rev 12° 20° with the 
Heb. name Satan, and, like that name, it is not 
used in the NT in the plur. (except in the primary 
sense of ‘alanderer’ as above), and is not applied 
to Satan’s angels, as we apply the word ‘devils’ 
to them. It is curious that we never in English 
use ‘ Devil’ as a proper name without the article, 
while we always use ‘Satan’ in this way. Hence 
the title does not convey to our ears quite the same 
idea as it conveyed to the Jews. nversely we 
should do well if we did not always treat ‘Christ’ 
as a proper name, but sometimes used it as a title 
or attribute, ‘the Christ,’ as occasionally in RV 
(e.g. Lk 24%). In the OT ‘Satan’ (from joy, to 
hate,’ ‘to be an enemy to,’ the root idea being the 
enmity between the serpent and the seed of the 
woman, Gn 31°) is generally used with the article, 
ipa, as denoting the adversary : in 1 K 6“ it is used 
without the article, as denoting any adversary 
(LXX ériSovdos, Vulg. Satan). The name ‘Satan,’ 
however, had not been transliterated into Greek 
till shortly before the Christian era, for we never 
find it so rendered in the LXX, but always 6 
3dBodros. The latter is used as a proper name in 
the LXX of Job 1%, Zec 31 (Vulg. Satan), and 
Wis 2* (Vulg. Diabolus); and so often in the NT. 
There we have, as frequently, ò Zarards, almost 
always with an article, but in 2 Co 127 we have Zara» 
or Zara»â without the article; some cursives in 
Rev 20° have TLaraurds anarthrous. The translitera- 
tion ‘Satan’ is found 34 times in the NT, of which 
14 8 7 i A i 

(c) We in the apostolic writings some para- 
phrases of the name ‘Satan.’ ‘The Evil p 
rovnpés) is used in Eph 6:6, 1 Jn 23t 312 piar. ; 
designation is also found 5 times in the G s 
an . parts in the 2 ee of the 

's Prayer. the Apocalypse ‘the dragon’ is 
uently used as a synonym for Satan, 6 dpdxcuy 
robably meaning ‘the 5 one, from 

pxouas.” It is used in Rev 12% 13% 4 n 163» 20% 
as denoting a large serpent (as in classical Greek), 
licitly identified with the ‘ old serpent’ of Gn 3 

12° 205. This identification is perhaps im- 
plied in Ro 16, 2 Co 11° (cf. Wis 2%). Satan is 
also called ‘the Accuser’ and ‘ the Destroyer’ (see 
below, § 3). For other names see ADVERSARY, 
AIR, BELIAL. 

2. Apostolic doctrine about the devil or Satan. 
—The apostles, like their Jewish contemporaries, 
taught that Satan was a personal being, the prince 
of evil spirits or demons (Rev 127-9, Eph 2?; cf. Mt 
250, Mk 3%, but the name Beelzebub’ is not found 
in the NT outside the Gospels), and therefore one 
of the ‘angels which kept not their own princi- 
pality’ (Jude “, 2 P 2). In accordance with the 
conception of Wis 2™, that his malignity towards 
man is caused by envy (for Jewish ideas see 
Edersheim, LI“, 1887, i. 165), he is represented as 
pre-eminently the 5 man (1 P 5°), and 
as accusing him to God (Rev 12'° raryyopos or 
xarfywp; the reference seems to be to Job and 
Joshua the high priest). He has power in this 
world, though only for a while (Rev 12%), and 
therefore is called the ‘ god of this world’ or ‘age’ 


æ The word Soda in the LXX renders three Hebrew words: 
pid, tannin (Job 712), Wp}, nahkash (Job 261%), jn, lioydthan 
(Job 4035). 


ex 
in 
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(als) who ‘hath blinded the thoughts (vyojpara) of 
the ba iA (2 Co 4; cf. Jn 14% 16" ‘the 

rince of the [this] world’). This ‘ power of Satan’ 
is contrasted with God’ as ‘darkness’ with ‘light’ 
in the heavenly vision at St. Paul’s conversion 
(Ac 26%), ‘The devil’ has ‘the power of death’ 
(He 2:4), not that he can inflict death at will, but 
that death entered into the world through sin 
(Ro 53) at his instigation (Wis 2%). As Westcott 
remarks (on He 2"), death as death is no part of 
the Divine order, but is the devil’s realm; he 
makes it subservient to hisend. He must, there- 
fore, almost certainly be identified with ‘the De- 
stroyer’ who appear as Apollyon (dwo\Adwy) or 
Abaddon (pag, lit. ‘destruction’; see ABADDON) 
in Rev 9!!, the king of the locusts who has power 
to injure men for five months—the name is akin to 
‘ Asmodaeus’ of To 3° (Y, from y, to destroy’), 
but not with the Destroyer of 1 Co 10° (see 
ANGELS, 8 (b)). 

The devil uses his power to seduce man to sin; 
he tempts Ananias to lie tothe Holy Ghost (Ac 5°); 
he deceives the whole world (Rev 12° 20% 10); he 
is pre-eminently ‘the tempter’ (1 Th 3°, 1 Co 75); 
he tempts with wiles and devices and snares (Eph 
64, 2 Co 2", 1 Ti 3’, 2 Ti 2%); he uses evil men as 
his instruments or ministers, who fashion them- 
selves as ministers of righteousness’ even as he 
‘fashioned himself into an angel of light’ (2 Co 
Ly) A e in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 3°) 
suggests that the fundamental temptation with 
which Satan seduces men is pride. e Christian 
éxlsxoros must not be puffed up with pride lest he 
fall into the condemnation (xplua) into which the 
devil fell (i.e. when cast out of heaven; this seems 
to be the most probas interpretation, not ‘the 
judgment wrought by the devil’; cf. Jn 16! ‘the 

rince of this world hath been judged,’ xéxpera:). 
tan is far from 116 omnipotent ; man can re- 
sist him, and he will flee (Ja 47); man must not 
‘give place to’ him, j.e. not give him scope to 
work (Eph 47). Not that man can resist by his 
own strongt, but only by the indwelling power of 
the Holy Spirit, who helps his infirmity (Ro 8%, 
1 Co 36, and in St. Paul's Epistles 1 cf. Mt 
12%) ; the 1 Spirit is man's Helper or Para- 

e 


clete against the Evil Spirit. 
as instigating opposition 


A 


The devil is descri 
to Christian work and persecution ; whether by 
Heer pr minds (lit. thoughts) of the unbeliev- 
ing (2 Co 4$), or directly by suggesting opposition, 
as when he ‘hindered’ St. Paul’s return to Thessa- 
lonica (1 Th 25), perhaps (as Ramsay thinks [St. 
Paul, 1896, p. 230 f.]) by putting into the minds of 
the politarchs the idea of exacting security for the 
leading Christians of that city (Ac 17°). Similarly 
in Rev 2 the devil is said to be about to cast some 
of the Smyrnaean Christians into prison; and Per- 
panum, the centre of the Emperor-worship which 
led to the persecution described in the Apocalypse, 
is called Satan’s throne (2'3). No phrase marks 
more clearly than this the difference of attitude 
towards the Roman official world between the 
Seer on the one hand and St. Paul and St. Luke 
on the other, or (as it seems to the present writer) 
the interval between the dates of writing. The 
Seer looks on the Emperor and his officials as 
closely allied with Satan, while St. Paul and St. 
Luke look upon them as Christ’s instruments (Ro 
13$, etc.; and note the statements about Roman 
officials in Acts). In close connexion with the 
above passages, the persecuting Jews are called a 
‘synagogue of Satan’ (Rev 2° 30). 

3. The conflict with Satan.—Michael and his 
good angels are represented as at war in heaven 
with the devil and his angels (Rev 12“) as a direct 
result of the spiritual travail of the Christian 

* In this sense Peter is called ‘Satan’ in Mt 1623. 
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Church (vv.). Satan is cast down to the earth 
and persecutes the Church (v.). But he is bound 
by the angel for a thousand years, i. e. for a long 

riod, and cast into the abyss that he may no 
onger deceive (20%), This period of bindin 
synchronizes with Christ’s reign of a thousan 
years (see v.7), when the triumph is shared by the 
martyrs (vv.); this is the first resurrection,’ 
and is best interpreted as taking place in the pre- 
sent life, and as referring to the cessation of the 
persecution, which was to last for a comparatively 
short time—34 days (11° ) as compared with 1000 
years (20. ), and to the establishment of a domin- 
ant Christianity. But the reign of Christ is not 
said to be ‘on earth.’ The reign of the mart 
was not to be an earthly one; they ‘ would live 
and reign with Christ as kings and priests in the 
hearts of all succeeding overations of Christians, 
while their work bore fruit in the subjection of 
the civilized world to the obedience of the faith. 
.. . The age of the martyrs, however long it 
might last, would be followed by a far longer 
period of Christian supremacy’ (Swete, extending 
and sii done erp es de Civ. Dei, xx. 7 fl.]. 
In other words, Satan’s power for evil now is not 
to be compared with his power at the beginning 
of our era. This conception of an anticipato 
Ma over Satan may be compared with Ro 16%, 
1 Jn 3° 6%. 

After the thousand years the devil will be re- 
leased (Rev 20°); there will be a t activity 
of all the powers of evil before the t Day; but 
he will be finally overthrown (v.?°), and Christ's 
triumph will be complete. This is the great mes- 
sage of the Apocal The struggle between 
the Church and the World will end in Satan being 
vanquished for ever. 

4. Satan dwelling in men.—This subject is con- 
sidered in art. DEMON; but certain NT phrases 
may be noticed here. 

(a) Wicked men are called ‘children of the 
devil’ (Ac 13°, Elymas; 1 Jn 3%); and in Rev 2% 
the ‘mysteries’ of the false teachers at Thyatira 
are called ‘the deep things of Satan, as they say,’ 
as o to the ‘deep things of God’ of which 
St. Paul speaks (1 Co 2”; cf. Ro 11”, Eph 3%); 
i.e. ‘the deep things as they call them, but they 
are the deep things of Satan.’ In these wicked men 
and teachers Satan is conceived as dwelling ; but 
pre-eminently he dwells in the man who is his re- 

resentative, and who is endowed with his attri- 

utes, ‘the lawless one’ (Antichrist) who works 
false miracles and has his Parousia even as Christ 
has (2 Th 2°, where see Milligan’s note). 

(b) Delivering unto Satan.—This phrase is found 
in 1 Co 5“ and 1 Ti 1”, and is perhaps based on 
Job 11 2, where the patriarch is delivered to Satan 
to be tried by suffering. In St. Paul the phrase 
seems to denote excommunication, the excommuni- 
cate becoming a dwelling-place for the Evil One. 
It is, indeed, thought by some that the phrase 
‘destruction of the flesh’ in 1 Co 5° means the 
infliction of death, as in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Alford, Goudge, etc.). But in 1 Tim. 
death cannot be intended, for the object of the 
discipline is that the offender may be taught not 
to blaspheme; and in 1 Cor. the balance of proba- 
bility perhaps lies with the opinion that the 
offender is the same as the man who was received 
back into communion in 2 Co 2 7” (for the contrary 
view see A. Menzies, Second Corinthians, London, 
1912, p. xvii ff.). Ramsay thinks that the phrase 
was an adaptation of a pagan idea in which the 

unishment of an offender is left to the gods. Un- 
oubtedly excommunication in the early Church 
was a severe penalty; bodily sufferings are not 
impossibly referred to, for these are attributed to 
Satan in the NT (Lk 131, the woman whom Satan 
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had bound), and St. Paul calls his ‘stake in the 
flesh,’ whatever form of suffering that might have 
been, ‘a messenger of Satan to buffet me’ (2 Co 127). 
Yet this discipline is intended to bring about re- 
pentance, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.’ 


Lrrgratore.—H. St. 


. Thackeray, The Relation of St 
Paul to Contem 


ewish 1 p. 142 ff. “Be 


1918, pp. 57, 267 fl.; T. J. Hardy, The Religious Instinct, 1913, 
FE: i Haering, The Christian Fa Eng. tr., 1913, i. 


; Dan see espe- 
cially H. B. Swete's admirable Commentary, London, 1906. 
A. J. MACLEAN. 
DIADEM.—See CROWN. 


DIANA.—The use of the name ‘ Diana’ in Ac 19 
(AV and RV) to indicate the Ephesian goddess is 
robably due to the influence of the Latin Vulgate. 
m a very early time the Romans used the Italian 
names of their own divinities to indicate also Greek 
divinities whose characteristics were analogous to 
those of their own. It was thus that the Greek 
maiden I Artemis was early equated 
with the Latin goddess Diana, maiden and huntress. 
(In the earliest Roman period Diana and Ianus 
{=Dianus) are male and female divinities corre- 
sponding to one another.) But the Artemis of 
phesus is a divinity entirely different in char- 
acter from the ordinary Greek Artemis; and that 
such a goddess should come to be represented in 
English by the name Diana is almost ridiculous. 

e goddess of Ephesus, called Artemis by the 
Greeks, was a divinity of a type wide-spread 
throughout Anatolia and the East generally (cf., for 
instance, ch. iii. in Ramsay’s Cities and Bis 
of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895). She represented the re- 
productive power of the human race. The Oriental 
mind was from early ages powerfully impressed by 
this, the greatest of all human faculties, and wor- 
ship it, now under the male form, now under 
the female. There are still in India, for instance, 
survivals of phallic worship. The Artemis of Ephe- 
sus was represented in art as multimammia, covered 
with breasts. The worship of such divine repro- 
ductive power naturally lent iteelf in practice to 
e excesses. Instead of being kept on a 
spiritual level, it was continually made the excuse 
for brutalizing and enervating practices—prostitu- 
tion, incest, etc. 

The origin of the name ‘Artemis’ is veiled in 
obscurity, and the attempts of both ancients and 
moderns to derive the word have been unsuccessful ; 
the Laie suggestion 1 that of Ed. Meyer, that he 
word is cognate with dpranebs, d rauos, dprapeiv, an 
means ‘the female butcher.’ Ihle would suit certain 
early aspects of the cult rey well. But it is asa 
Nature-goddess that we find the most wide-spread 
worship of Artemis in the earliest days of which 
we have any knowledge. She was worshipped on 
mountains and in valleys, in woods and by streams. 
Her working and her power were recognized in all 
life, plant and animal, as beneficent in their birth 
and 1 as signs of wrath in their destruction 
and death. With her is sometimes united a male 
counte She is in any case wife and mother; 
she nourishes the young, aids women in childbirth, 
and sets bounds to their life. ards various 
developments in this original 5 take place. 
The wife and mother element, with the growth of 
the Apollo legend, both Apollo and Artemis bein 
children of Leto, retires into the background, an 
Artemis becomes a maiden goddess. She also 
becomes the dess of seafaring men, and is 
patroness of all places and things connected with 
them. In Homer she a mainly as the god- 
dess of death of the old Nature religion. From 
the 5th cent. onwards we meet her as goddess of 
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the moon, while Apollo is god of the sun. On the 
boundaries of the Greek world her cult is associated 
with the barbarous ceremonies of other divinities 
recognized as related. 

The most important aspects of the Artemis cult 
for the NT are naturally those connected with the 
life of Nature, but the whole idea of Artemis must 
be sketched as briefly as possible. Various trees 
are sacred to her. oisture as fertilizing them is 
sacred to her—lakes, marshes, and rivers. She is 
thus also a goddess of agriculture. Her beneficence 
causes the crops to grow, and she destroys opposing 
forces; whence offerings of crops are made to her. 
Of all seasons she loves spring best. She is mistress 
of the world of wild animals, such as bears, lions, 
wolves, and panthers, and also of birds and fish. 
Out of this conception the huntress idea would 
naturally develop. And it seems that it was in con- 
nexion with this that the idea of the goddess as a 
virgin arose. She was also the protectress of cattle. 
Further, she was reverenced as the guardian of 
young people, and to her maidens made offering of 
the toys, etc., of their childhood. Among her other 
attributes was that of goddess of childbirth, goddess 
of women in general, especially goddess of death 
(particularly for women), and as such she demanded 
human sacrifice. She was a goddess of war, of the 
sea, of roads, of markets and trade, of government, 
of healing, protectress from danger, guardian of 
oaths (by her women were accustomed to swear), 
goddess of maidenhood, of beauty, of dancing and 
music, Finally she was a moon-goddess. 

The Ephesian cult was in its origin non-Greek. 
The application of the name Artemis to a cos 
of the characteristics of the Ephesian divinity 
shows that this identification must have been 
made in very early times, before any idea of vir- 
ginity attached to the goddess among the Greeks. 

he cult of the Ephesian goddess remained Oriental, 
and she was never regarded as virgin. Her temple 
was a vast institution, with countless priests, 
priestesses, and temple-servants. The priests were 
eunuchs, and were called pneydSufa ; there was one 
high priest. The goddess was also served by three 
grades of priestesses, called neui, legal, and 
rapie pat; at the head of these was a high priestess. 
Under the dominion of these priests and priestesses 
there was a large number of temple-slaves of both 
sexes. The cult was wild and 1 in its char - 
acter. As a result of i ellenization two 
developments took place. First, the worship of 
Apollo was sometimes associated with that of his 
Greek sister. Second, Kena were established on 
the Greek model, called Apreulota or Olæovnerixd, 
and were held annually in the month Artemision 

The Ephesian cult of Artemis was by no means 
confined to Ephesus. The statement of Acts (197), 
‘whom all Asia and the Roman world worship,’ 
was no exaggeration. Evidence of this cult has 
been found in numerous cities of Asia Minor as 
well as in the following places further afield: 
Autun, Marseilles, Rhone Mouth (France), Em- 

rise, Hemeroscopeum, Rhode (Spain), Epidaurus, 
Megalopolis, Corinth, Scillus (Greece), Neapolis 
(Samaria), Panticapæum (Crimea), Rome, and Syria. 
The Ephesians were proud of the goddess not only 
because she was theirs, but because her worship 
brought countless visitors from every part of the 
Empire. This of course was also for trade, 
so that religion and self-interest went hand in 
hand. The account in Acts (197) illustrates 
most vividly the enthusiasm which can be aroused 
when religious fanaticism and commercial greed 
are in tune. The manufacture of offerings to the 
pocas brought in extensive profit to the makers. 

t. Paul’s preaching, which appealed to the better 
educated classes, drew many away from the coarse 
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and barbarous cult of Artemis. The demand for 
offerings decreased; hence the meeting and the 
i he air rang with shouts of ‘ Great Ephesian 
Artemis!’ 

Ephesians prized very greatly the honorary title 
of vewxépos, temple-keeper (Jit. ‘ 5 
of the preat Artemis and of her image which fe 
down from the sky (Ac 19%). This image was 
doubtless a meteoric stone of crude shape like the 


Palladium erved at Rome. 
It wasin Pen (g. v.) that the Artemis worship 
was at length Christianized in the middle of the 


5th cent. by the substitution of the Mother of God 
{Oeoréxos). This was the beginning of Mariolatry. 


Lirsratorg.—On Anatolian religion, see W. 
and Min 


; and Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa, 
to the last of which the present writer is baci ear indebted. 


UTER. 
DIASPORA.—See DISPERSION. 


DIDACHE.—1. Discovery.—That at one time a 
book called the Teaching or Teachings of the 
Apostles had an extensive circulation in Christian 
circles had long been evident before the actual 
discovery of any MS. The nature of this book, 
so highly esteemed in certain quarters, was a 
matter of conjecture. It was thought by some to 
be another name for the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Others, like Archbishop Ussher, were certain that 
it must be a much shorter document, omitting 
much of that later compilation. It came to be 
shel Sao that behind the whole development of 
works like the Apostolic Church Ordinance, and 
the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons there must 
be a common original. A brilliant attempt at 
reconstruction was made by 5 ( : 

rtalschrift, iii. [1882] pp. 359-445), who, from 
the matter common to these two works, framed a 
document which anticipated with wonderful ac- 
curacy the first of the Didache, but which 
* ed, after Rufinus, Dum Vie vel Judicium 
etri. 

At the time when this was published, a MS of 
the Didache had already been discovered in the 
library of the Jerusalem monastery in the Phanar 
or Greek quarter of Constantinople, and was given 
to the world in the end of 1883 by its discoverer, 
Philotheus Bryennios, the Metropolitan of Nico- 
media. The MS belongs to the llth century. 
It contains, besides the Didache, six other ear 
writings or groups of wanga; beginning with 
Chrysostom’s Synopsis of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and including the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Epistles of Clement of Rome. At its close the 
scribe has appended a note to the effect that it was 
finished ‘by the hand of Leo, notary and sinner,’ 
in A.M. 6564, 3.6. A.D. 1056. 

No other book of primitive Christianity outside 
the NT has found so many and such industrious 
editors. This MS is still the only one known of 
the whole Didache, but in Harnack’s edition (TU 
ii. 1, 2 [1884]) von Gebhardt draws attention to 
a Latin fragment from a MS of the 10th cent., 
formerly in the convent library of Melk, which, 
even in its brevity, has one marked difference from 
our Didache, to be referred to later. Then in 1900, 
J. Schlecht published from a Munich MS of the 
llth cent. an old Latin version (Doctrina XII. 
Apostolorum, Freiburg i. B., 1900), co-extensive 
with the first six chapters of the Didache, contain- 
ing, among other variations, the same noteworthy 
omission. These are the texts on which all present 
investigation must rest. 

The re-discovery of the Didache created a great 
sensation, and it was hailed as a most important 


find. It was seen to fill a gap between the Apostolic 
Church and the Church of the 2nd cent., in matters 
of worship, ministry, and doctrine. 

‘Until the discovery of the Didaché,’ says Sanday (Expositor, 
Srd ser. v. (1887) 1065, ‘there were jaan 5 of the 
Apostolic which hung as it were in the air. They were like 
threads cut off abruptly of which we saw the beginning, but 
neither middle nor end. It is just these phenomena that the 
Didaché takes up, brings them again to our sight, and connects 
them with the course of subsequent history.’ 

It was seen to be the actual forerunner of a 
whole series of later works in the East. It differs 
from its successors in that it does not claim direct 
a lic inspiration ; it is ARY the summary of 
what its author conceived to the teaching of 
the apostles. 

‘It is anonymous, but not 
bu t 40. Apostolic’ (8 , 0 
New York, 1889, p. 14). ie. 

2. Contents.—The Didache is not a long docu- 
ment. It is about the same size as the Epistle to 
the Galatians. In the MS it is not divided; but 
there is now a standard division into chapters and 
verses, which is followed in this discussion. This 
division is quite satisfactory save at one point— 
xi. 1, 55 belong to ch. x. 

The Di may divided into two main 
parts, the latter containing three sections, thus: 

I. Chs. 1. vi. Pre-baptismal moral ane. 

II. Cha. vii.-xvi. Genera] instructions to the Christian com- 
“g conoerning : 


lic, 


udonymous ; post-A 
anuals, 


urch 


8 Rites (vii.-xi. 2). 
b) Office-bearers (xi. 3-xv.). 
(c) The Last Things and the duty of watchfulness (xvi.). 

At the head of the MS appears the title, ‘The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ (Aldaxh rò» 
õúðeka årosrówr). The first part opens with a 
sub-title which runs continuously with the text 
(see facsimile in Schaff or Rendel Harris). The 
sub-title is ‘The Teaching of the Lord by the 
Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles’ (Aiðaxh Kuplou 3 
r dò ec arooréAwy Tois EOveccy). 

This sub-title was either the original title of the whole bees 
the present title being an abbreviation (in which case the 


Over refers to Gentile ) or, as is just possible from 
ite ponton in the ar it was originally the title of a shorter 


fold,’ and indicates that the work contains the moral teaching 
ven to those who are still outside the Church—the candidates 


r bap’ 


The first part consists of a delineation of the 
Two Ways—the Way of Life and the Way of 
Death. The Way of Life consists in obedience to 
three commandments: (a) Love to God, (b) Love 
to one’s fellow-men, and (c) the Golden Rule in its 
negative form. The Way of Life is set forth not 
as a logical development of these three in turn, 
but first positively, and then negatively. The 
positive development (i. 3-6) consists mainly of 
extracts from the Sermon on the Mount. e 
negative begins with a prohibition of gross sins 
(ii.); it proceeds, after the manner of a Jewisl: 
‘fence to the Law,’ to a warning against subtler 
forms which lead on to the gro (ii.); it con- 
cludes with the inculcation of duties necessary for 
a true life in the Church and in the household 
(iv.) The Way of Death is delineated in a list of 
sins and sinners (v.). The moral instruction ends 
with a warning against gong astray from ‘this 
Way of the Teaching,’ and the injunction to follow 
it as far as possible. This part, unlike the rest of 
the book, is addressed to an individual, the con- 
necting link between it and the other pari ad- 
dressed to the community being the words: ‘ Having 
first taught all these things, baptize ye’ 

The second part begins with (a) instructions as 
to the baptism which is to follow this moral in- 
struction of the cacechumen (vii.); fasting and its 
days; prayer, its times and its form, the Lord’s 
Prayer (viil.); the Eucharist and the common meal 
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associated with it, together with forms of prayer 
(ix. and x.) It is added, however, that the 
prophets are to be left free in prayer. The men- 
tion of the prophets leads on to the next section, 
but first of all there is a more direct connecting 
link in the injunction to receive all who come 
teaching all these things aforesaid.’ (ö) The 
section on the Christian ministry deals first with 
the apostles and their reception as they on 
their way to their fields of labour (xi. ), then 
at greater length with the prophets (xi. 7, xii.), who 
were evidently more familiar visitanta. Commonly 
they were itinerant, but they might be settled in 
one community. Simple tests of character are 

iven, for.there is the constant danger of being 
deceived by a pretended prophet. The itinerant 
prophet magga the hospitality to be given to 
way-faring Christians (xii.). The settled prophet 
suggests the dis of first-fruits (xiii.), as also 
regulations for the Lord’s Day and the Eucharist 
(xiv.). The local ministry of bishops and deacons 
is dealt with in a short chapter (xv.) which closes 
this section on the office-bearers of the Church. 
(c) The last section (xvi.) counsels watchfulness 
and pre ess in view of the approaching end. 
Signs of the end are enumerated, and ‘then shall 
the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of 
heaven.’ With these words the Didache comes to 
@ conclusion. 

8. Sources.—To begin with express quotations, 
there are two from the OT (xiv. 3= Mal 1?} 1, xvi. 
7=Zec 14°), two from the NT (viii. 2=Mt ., ix. 
5=Mt 7°), and one probably from some unknown 
apocryphal book (i. 6). There are, besides, three 
separate references to what our Lord has com- 
manded in the (xi. 3, xv. 3, 4). Apart from 
express quotations, reminiscences of the OT are 


clear, y in the first six chapters, and the 
same applies to the OT A ha (Sirach and 
Tobit). Direct borrowin m the NT are even 


more numerous. Harnack ( 
tabulated 23, and of these 17 are from Matthew. 
(For full list of actual els with the NT see 
Schaff, op. cit. pp. 82-95.) Certain features point 
to acquaintance with Luke—e.g. the form of the 

uotations from the Sermon on the Mount in i. 
2s, and the order of cup and bread in ix. 2. 3—but 
there is no conclusive proof that Luke was actually 
used. k seems to be unused. The case of 
John is doubtful. There are resemblances to Jn 6 
and 17 in the Eacharistic pra ers, the most re- 
markable being the use of the formula ‘ Holy 
Father’ (xdrep Ae, x. 2=Jn 174). So many and 
so subtle are the parallels, that acquaintance with 
John must be admitted, or else it must be supposed 
that the Didache, or at least its liturgical forms, 
originated in a Johannine milieu. The canonical 
Gospel of Matthew seems the chief source for our 
author's knowledge of the teaching of the Lord, 
but alongside this written Gospel he was familiar 
with phrases from the oral tradition. On the 
question of the use of St. Paul’s Epistles, almost 
every intermediate position has been occupied 
between that of Harnack (1884), who could find no 
single clear trace of their use, and that of Armitage 
Robinson (JTAS¢ xiii. [1912) 350), who regards the 
writer as intimately acquainted with 1 Corinthians : 
‘he has imitated ite sub-divisions, borrowed its 
words and phrases, and modified its thoughts to 
suit his own purposes.’ There are certainly traces, 
but they are few in number. His debt to St. Paul 
Much more marked is his debt to 
Jewish writings. The work has been called ‘a 
sort of Church Catechism intensely Jewish’ ( West- 
minster Review, Jan. 1885, p. 206). Apart from i. 
3-5 there is little that is specifically 
the first part, and nearly all of it has its parallels 
in purely Jewish literature. For this section there 


. cit. pp. 70-76) has 
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has been posited as source a Jewish yte 
catechism of the ‘Two Ways, and lels and 


borrowings are not wanting in the later portions of 
the Didache as well (cf. C. aylor, The Teaching o 
the Twelve Apostles, with Illustrations from 
Talmud, Cambridge, 1886). 

4. Integrity.— There is no doubt that the Didache 
as we have it in the Constantinople MS reads like 


a unity. Its parts are closely knit together and 
follow an orderly development. That the primal 


was co-extensive with our text, with 
perhaps a few omissions and some textual varia- 
tions, seems an almost certain inference. But the 
two facts, that the Latin of Schlecht (L) contains 
only the first part with no sign of being unfinished, 
but, on the contrary, with a conclusion of its own, 
and that certain apparently dependent writings 
seem to have known these chapters only, suggest 
that the Didache did once actually exist in such a 
shorter form. The two main questions which 
emerge whenever the areuy of the fuller 
Didache is discussed arise in this way. Ever since 
Tayor pointed out the numerous Jewish parallels, 
even before that, the theory of its dependence 
on a Jewish proselyte catechism of the Two 
Ways has been advanced and defended. The dis- 
covery of L seems to confirm this. Was there 
ever, then, such a Jewish catechism? And was it 
purely a catechism of the Two Ways, or did it 
contain further material? The case for a Jewish 
original seems proved. It was natural that Chris- 
tians reared in Judaism, familiar with Jewish 
missionary pro da and methods of instructin 
converts, should take over and use the forms whic 
they had seen observed in the reception of prose- 
lytes, and the Didache bears many a trace of being 
such a Jewish document worked over in the Chris- 
tian interest. Was this written or oral catechesis 
of Judaism co-extensive with chs. i.-vi., or are we 
to look for a larger document having matter 
parallel with some parts of chs. vii.-xvi.? It was 
surely to be ap that any such instruction, 
should contain, besides moral precepts, teaching in 
regard to the ceremonial and legal requirements of 
Judaism—circumcision, the Sabbath, foods, first- 
fruits, fasts, prayers, festivals, and so forth. And 
when we find phenomena such as these—the 
Christian fasts and prayers carefully differentiated 
from the fasts and N of the h ites (viii. 
1, 2); the weekly day of worship, called the Lord's 
Day of the Lord (cupiarh xuplov, xiv. 1), correspond- 
ing to the Sabbath of the Lord’ (Lv 233), instruc- 
tions for the disposal of first-fruits (xiii. 3-7) 
obviously dependent on, and contrasted with, 
Jewish customs—then it seems almost a certainty 
that the Jewish source did contain matter corre- 
apona! in some measure to the later chapters 
of our Didache. Further, in view of the ato- 
logical interest of contemporary Jewish thought, 
it would be natural that such a manual should con- 
tain an eschatological section parallel with ch. xvi. 
But if there was, as seems natural, and appears 
to be a justitiable inference from the phenomena 
of the text, a Jewish catechesis, oral or written, 
corresponding to the material in both parts of the 
Didache, it seems to follow that the first form of 
the Didache was not the truncated form of L, but 
the fuller form of the Constantinople MS; in a 
word, that chs. vii.-xvi. belong to the primal 
document. We have, then, to regard L as an 
abbreviation. But is this credible? How could 
any Christian writer abbreviate in the manner in 
which this has been done? It is easy to explain 
the omission of chs. vii.-xvi. If L helonge to the 
4th cent., as Schlecht himself maintained, there 
would be at least two factors in the omission : (1) 
Church conditions did not at all correspond in his 
day with the situation in the Didache, and (2) the 
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material of the Didache had already been worked 
up and modernized in other cognate documents to 
be considered in the next section. The one grave 
objection to this whole hypothesis—to the primary 
nature of the whole of the fuller Didache—is the 
omission in L of i. 3-ii. 1, and the omission in the 
Epistle of Barnabas of any trace of this passage. 

ow can we explain the psychology of an ab- 
breviator who could omit the one specifically 
Christian part, supposing it to be primary? 
Certain explanations suggest themselves. e 
may have reckoned these verses among the 
counsels of perfection, and considered it unwise to 
place them at the outset before catechumens. Did 
they not belong to a later stage and a higher plane 
of attainment? Or he may have regarded his 
version of the Two Ways as a kind of equivalen 
to the abrenuntiatio diaboli, and considered pon 
tive precepts out of Tasse In all probability there 
was a negative and positive baptismal vow from 
very early days (droray) and cuvray). Explana- 
tion is not impossible, but neither is it n A 
The conclusion of the present writer is, that the 
fuller Didache, with the probable exception of i. 
3-ii. 1, or parts thereof, and a few isolated ex- 


pressions later, is the primary form ; that it is not 


an expansion from a form corresponding to L, but 
that L is either an abbreviation of it, which is 
not inexplicable, or more probably an abbreviation 


of an earlier form of the complete version. 

The stages in the history of the Didache were 
something like this: (1) Jewish document of the 
Two Ways plus instruction in the practices and 
customs of the Jewish faith; (2) a Christian adap- 
tation (A) corresponding to our Didache with some 
few omissions, from which (3) the Latin version (L) 
is an excerpt, and of which (4) our Didache (D) is a 
sightly revised version, with probably a few more 
definitely Christian additions. The contents of A 
were practically identical with our Didache. (For 
analyses of the history of the text which employ a 

eater number of recensions see Harnack, Gesch. 

r altchristl. Litteratur, i. dep ig, 1893] 87, 
and Hennecke in ZNTW ii. [1901] 58 E ) 

8. Cognate and . works. — (a) Barna- 
das. — That the Epistle of Barnabas is a cognate 
work is obvious. But the significance of the 
common material has been interpreted in very 
different ways. The diversity of opinion is per- 
hape most clearly seen in the first German and the 
first English editions. The very phenomena which 
provo for Harnack the priority of Barnabas, for 

itchcock and Brown prove its later and deriva- 
tive character. The bulk of the common matter 
is to be found in three chapters (xviii.-xx.), which 
contain most of the matter in Didache i.-v., with 
the exception of i. 3-ii. 1. But there is also a ver 
close parallel, too close to be a coincidence, wit 
Did, xvi. 2 in Barnabas iv. 9, 10. It should be 
noted in passing that the priority of the Didache 
seems to be hinted at, if not implied, in the way in 
which this common matter is introduced in Barna- 
bas: ‘ Let us pass over to another knowledge and 
teaching (& dax). For without pressing the 
word, the suggestion is here at least of transition 
to a new source of material. Without entering 
into details, the conclusion come to is, that Bar- 
nabas used the Didache, but in the earlier Christian 
recension (A). If he had it before himſin document- 
ary form, he expanded it freely, but he may have 
ante familiar material from memory and ampli- 

ed it in the process. 

(6) Hermas.—The connexion with Hermas is 
neither so extended nor so obvious. The relation- 
ship played a great part in earlier discussions from 
its ring on the question of date, but it has now 
receded into the kground. It is matter of 
general agreement now that Hermas used the 


Didache, but there is much to be said for the 
thesis of Hennecke, that both Barnabas and 
Hermas used the earlier Christian recension (A), 
while the final form (D) is indebted in some very 
minor points to both. 

(c) Apostolic Church Ordinance.—This is an 
adaptation of the Didache to suit the altered 
ecclesiastical condition of Egypt in the end of the 
3rd or beginning of the 4th century. Here the 
bulk of the material of the first part of the Didache 
is distributed among the individual apostles, who 
in turn contribute their part in a kind of dramatic 
dialogue. Following on this, and corresponding to 
the rest of the Didache „ are similarly delivered 
directions about bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
readers, widows, deaconesses, the conduct of the 
laity, and the participation of women in the 
liturgical service, showing in both the enumeration 
of affise bearers and the powers ascribed to them a 
much more developed stage of Church organization. 
As source the Apostolic Church Ordinance has a 
form of the Didache very like ours: it may have 
been the earlier Christian recension, though the 
mass of textual evidence points rather to its being 
ours plus Barnabas. 

(d) Didascalia.—This work fulfilled for Syria 
towards the end of the 3rd cent. what the last- 
named did for Egypt a little later. It is not, 
however, like it, simply an adaptation of the 
Didache. Indeed, it was earlier re ed as com- 

letely independent, but its dependence may now 
fe held as proved (cf. C. Holey Di Abhängigkeit 
d. syr. Didascalia v. d. Didache, Freiburg, 1898). 
No certain conclusion can be drawn as to what 
form its author had before him. 

(e) Apostolic Constitutions and Canons.—The 
first six chapters embody the Didascalia, and to 
that extent the Didache is used at second-hand. 
Direct relationship is confined to the first 32 
chapters of the seventh book. Most of the 
Didache is here embodied, but with significant 
alterations and additions which betray a later age. 
The adaptation is clearly based on our text of the 
Didache. Here at last there is no serious question 
of dependence on an earlier recension. , 

) Other works.—For a full list the reader is 
referred to Harnack (Gesch. der altchristl. Litt. i. 
87), Rendel Harris (Teaching of the Apostles, 1888), 
and Vernon Bartlet (HDB v. 442). Chief among 
these may be mentioned: Athanasius, Syntagma 
Doctrine, which is obviously dependent on Did. 
i.-vi, and less obviously on xii. xiii., the under- 
lying text probably being the earlier recension (A) ; 
the udo-Athanasian Fides . Nicena and Did- 
ascalta cccxeviti. Patrum, where the basis is 
evidently the Syntagma; the Life of Schnudi, 
which includes most of the first part in an Arabic 
version, derived probably from the Apostolic 
Church Ordinance. 

We have, therefore, continuing the numbers at 
the end of § 4, (5) Barnabas (B) and Hermas (H), 
dependent on the earlier Christian recension (A) 
and probably known to the maker of the final re- 
cension (D); (6) the Apostolic Church Ordinance 
(CO), possibly based on A, but more probably on D 
+B; (7) the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons 
(A), clearly based on D; (8) the Syntagma (S) and 
dependent works based on the earlier recension (A). 

he evidence, then, points with great probability, 

for it can never amount to demonstration, to (1) 
the circulation and use of two recensions of the 
idache, an earlier and a later, which differ in the 
omission and inclusion respectively of i. 3-ii. 1 and 
in certain other ascertainable points of slight im- 
portance; (2) the ual disappearance of the 
second part of the Didache in the two ways of (a) 
omission, as in B and L—in B, through lack of 
relevance, in L through lack of correspondence to 
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actual conditions; (b) supersession by a complete 
recast of material to suit altered ecclesiastical con- 
ditions as in CO and A, and, it may be added, by 
omission and supersession jointly, as in S; (3) the 
fortunate preservation of a complete copy of the 
later of these recensions by a scribe whose full MS 
shows interest in what he conceived, generally 
rightly, to be genuine remains of Christian anti- 


why. 
The general result may be tabulated thus: 
Jewish Original 


A 


— NS) 


co A 


6. Place of origin and date.—(1) Place.—Both 
place and date seem to assume importance when 
we begin to discuss the semitone: of the work in 
relation to the problems of the early Church. But 
this is true of the place only to a very limited ex- 
tent. For, though it were proved to have origin- 
ated in some more isolated community, yet its 
acceptance by so wide a circle would show that it 
was no mere reflexion of abnormal conditions which 
existed nowhere else. Most of the regions in which 
early Christianity had any hold have been sug- 
8 as the place of N (in particular, 

alestine), Egypt, Asia Minor, Thessalonica, Rome. 
But the great bulk of opinion is almost: equally 
divided between Egypt and Syria. On behalf of 
Egypt it can be, and has been, urged that the 
earliest references and quotations selong to Egypt; 
that the work had there from an early date alae 
canonical authority, and was used freely from the 
time of Clement to that of Athanasius and later. 
On the other hand, the testimony of use from Syria, 
though less imposing, is also strong. Further, the 
form of the oxology in the Lord’s Prayer has 
Egyptian affinities. It omits ‘the kingdom’ with 
the dahidic version. But the doxology itself origin- 
ated in Syria, and was thence adopted into Syrian 
texts of the NT (Westcott and Hort, NT, 1882, 
Ape. . 9). Arun the claim for Egypt there is 
what Schaff calls ‘the insuperable objection —the 
allusion to the broken bread having been scattered 
in grains ‘upon the mountains.’ But after all this 
only proves that this particular form of prayer 
here incorporated did not originate in Egypt, but 
in some hillier land. The objection is not insuper- 
able,’ but it has more weight than is common! 
allowed, for later Egyptian works certainly felt 
the difficulty. (‘Upon the mountains’ is omitted 
in Apost. Const., and represented by ‘upon this 
table’ in the pseudo-Athanasian tract de Virgini- 
tate.) On behalf of Syria, in particular of Palestine, 
there can be nrged the marked affinity of the 
Didache with the Epistle of James and other recog- 
nized products of Palestinian Christianity, and the 
fact that it must have arisen in a community where 
it was necessary to make decisive the distinction 
between themselves and non-Christian Jews, e.g. 
in the regulations about fasts (viii. 1). A multi- 
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tude of lesser indications are urged on both sides, 
but it is quite unne to make any decisive 
pronouncement in favour of either. The essential 
point is that, from an early date, it was accepted 
in both, in one or other recension, and therefore 
comes from the heart of a situation which could 
not be regarded as impossible, or even as irregular, 
in either. 

(2) Date.—In regard to date, there has been the 
same wide divergence—dates having been sug- 
gested from A.D. 50 to 500—and the same substantial 
agreement. The great mass of opinion, however, 
is again divided, in somewhat unequal portions, 
between two periods—the larger number favouring 
a date between 80 and 100, and the smaller cling- 
ing firmly to a date between 120 and 160. Space 
forbids a detailed examination of the evidence. It 
may be said prioty: in regard to external evidence, 
that the earlier date is confirmed by such indica- 
tions as the citation of the Didache as Scripture by 
Clement of Alexandria and the fact that it is an 
adaptation of a Jewish manual. Such an adapta- 
tion could only be made early. And one thing to 
be remembered is, that long before its actual dis- 
covery it had been assigned, necessarily on external 
evidence, by Grabe (1698) to the closing years of 
the lst cent. or the very commencement of the 
2nd. Internal evidence confirms this. The general 
correspondence of conditions with those of the 
Ascension of Isaiah (see HDB v. 448-9), the vivid 
contrast with Jewish customs, the simple nature 
of the liturgy, all point to this conclusion. Another 
point has been well made by Taylor (op. cit. p. 53), 
who says in regard to the rules for baptism con- 
tained in the Didache : 

‘t That distinction should be made more rabbinico between the 
kinds of water to be used is one of the evidences of the Jewish 
origin and early date of the Teaching. Tertullian (de Bapt. 4) 
enumerates the various kinds, ing no distinction (Nulla dis- 
tinctio est, mari quis an stagno, flumine an fonte, lacu an alveo 
diluatar); whilst at a still later date we find merely the injunc- 
tion to baptize in water (A post. Const. vii. 22).’ 

But if Barnabas and Hermas had influence on the 
text of our Didache, we seem driven to some such con- 
clusion as this—that the earlier Christian recension 
dates from the earlier period (80-100) and the later, 
which differs only in certain insignificant details, 
from the later (120-160). 

7. Tendency.—Before we go on to discuss the 
evidence of the Didache, and the bearings of that 
evidence on the problems of the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic Church, we have to face this question : 
Has the Didache any special purpose or tendency 
which would lead us to suspect or to discredit its 
evidence? In this connexion we encounter first 
the contention of Hilgenfeld that it is coloured b 
Montanism. But the general discussion to whic 
the book gave eat impetus has made clear that 
it must be pre-Montanist. For if Montanism had 
arisen, and its problems had to be faced, then this 
book, if produced in the orthodox interest, would 
have said much less about the prophets, and if 
written from a Montanist point of view, it could 
not have resisted saying more. Krawutzscky, who 
had so fully anticipated the first part of the Did- 
ache in his reconstruction, assigned it, on its ap- 

oe, to an Ebionite heretic at the close of the 

d century. But searching criticism has failed to 
discern any clear trace of that heresy. It has been 
characterized, on obvious grounds, as pro- udaistic 
and anti-Judaistic, which implies that it preserves 
the balance of normal Christianity. Research has 
failed to displace it from the main current of the 
Church’s life. No writer with a predilection for 
any early heresy could have hidden it so well, nor 
would his book have commanded such universal 
recognition. 

In this connexion mention must be made of the 
contention of Armitage Robinson that the book 
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reflects no actual conditions which ever existed 
anywhere, but is a ‘free creation’ of the author 
working on the basis of 1 Cor. with close depend- 
ence on Matthew and John. But it is surely un- 
thinkable that any Christian writer could have 
produced a manual which had hardly any corre- 
spondence with the conditions of the Church of 
which he was a member and just as little with 
the conditions of the Church of the NT, and 
with no suggestion of substituting a new ideal of 
Church life and government. The Di cer- 
tainly has its roots in the NT; it also has ite 
dissimilarities from it; but that is because the 
Christianity familiar to its author had its roote in 
the NT, but had in the meantime grown to some- 
thing different. The Didache represents an actual 
stage in the development through which the 
Church The purpose of its author was 
evidently to represent, justify, and confirm actual 
conditions, and to us evident dangers. 

8. Church conditions.—It is a simple community 
with which we are brought into contact in the 
Didache, without the developed organization and 
manifold official activity of the communities for 
which the later bodies of legislation were compiled 
(see art. APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS). The in- 
structions, even in regard to baptism and the 
Eucharist, are addressed to the community, and 
not to any official 5 or class of officials. 
The ‘sovereignty of the community’ is implied 
throughout. Attempts have been made to evade 
this. The latest has been already referred to 
(JTASé xiii. 339 ff.). The significance of the ad- 
dress is here discounted as a mere trick of style, 
borrowed from the practice of St. Paul. But this 
stands or falls with the whole theory that the 
Didache is a ‘ free creation’ of the author with no 
relation to actual conditions, a theory which we 
have just shown good ground for rejecting. No 
work which over and slighted the recog- 
nized position of accredited officials could have 
found such general currency and acquired such 
wide rpne. The community, therefore, is sove- 
reign. It teste travellers and prophets; it makes 
provision for the Christian poor; it sets a 
‘bishops and deacons’; it exercises discipline; 
the Sacraments of the Church are its concern. It 
is obviously a small community, but not isolated 
or out of touch with the general body of Chris- 
tians. Itis knit to them by the golden thread of 
hospitality, by the visite of itinerant apostles and 
prophets, by the unity of the one bread. It is 
situated in a locality where Christianity is past ite 
first beginnings. The 5 propaganda of 
the Church is now further afield. Apostles are 
known only as exceptional visitants on the way to 
their pro 5 of labour elsewhere. Though 
past its first innings, it is not yet beyond the 
possibility of being taken by outsiders for a mere 
phase of Judaism. Open divergence of practice 
in outward ordinances is, therefore, strongly 
emphasized. The moral requirements of the com- 
munity are of the highest order, but its doctrinal 
position, though strictly orthodox, is wanting in 
precision and ness. The lack of emphasis on 
soteriology seems to have been felt by Barnabas, 
who, followed in this respect by the Apostolic 
Church Ordinance, added to the opening words of 
the Way of Life—‘ Thou shalt love God who made 
thee’—the words, ‘Thou shalt glorify Him who 
redeemed thee from death.’ 

The members meet on the Lord’s Day for worship. 
Here we have the first testimony outside the 
to the Lord’s Day as a day of public worship. A 
little later Pliny reports to Trajan from Bithynia 
that the Christians there were accustomed on a 
fixed day (stato die) to assemble before daylight to 
sing hymns to Christ as a God, and to bind them- 
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selves by a sacramentum. On every detail of this 
report we have fresh light from the Didache Wor- 
ship is on the Lord's Day. It consists in the break - 
ing of bread, giving of thanks, and confession of 
sins—the sacramentum(?), And the Eucharist (see 
below) has as one of its closing sentences, ‘ Hosanna 
to the God of David’—a hymn to Christ as a God. 
Baptism is the rite of initiation. ‘Living water,’ 
i.e. water of spring or stream, is to be preferred to 
other kinds, but even warm water is allowed in 
exceptional circumstances. Immersion is normal, 
but, where the water is insufficient, affusion is per- 
missible. The rite is administered after a definite 
course of instruction, and always in the Name of 
the Trinity. The candidate for baptism is to fast 
beforehan Fasting, recommended to the bap- 
tizer and those associated with him, is enjoined on 
the baptized. No mention is made of any anoint- 
ing, or the use of anything save water. 
he Eucharist is the centre of Christian worship, 
but the evidence of the Didache has proved a bone 
of contention. Instructions in to it seem to 
be given twice over, in chs. ix. x, and in ch. xiv, 
It is with regard to the former instructions that 
difficulties emerge and controversies have arisen. 
The instructions are thus introduced: ‘Now as 
the Eucharist (the Thank-offering) give 
thanks after this manner’ (rep òè rijs edyapurias, 
otrw evtxapwrieare). Forms of prayer are given, 
simple and non-theological. 
“We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
Jesus, 


servant, which Thou hast made known to us through 
Thy servant [zais]: to Thee be the glory for ever.’ 


We thank Thee, our Father, for life and knowledge 
which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus, Thy servant. 
As broken bread was 


To Thee be the glory for ever. 
scattered 


grains the tains and being gathered 
together became pas let Thy Church bo ered together 
from the ends of the earth unto Thy om: for Thine is 
the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.’ 

The former is given for the cup (xorfpios), the 
latter for the broken bread ( pa), and there 
is another form, similar in thought and diction 


but longer, for the close, after being filled (nerd rò 
éurdno Ojvat). 

The difficulties in regard to these two chapters 
arise in this way. There is no trace of the words 
of institution, and there seems no room for them. 
Were these simple prayers meant as consecration 
prayers? Were at meant for the use of the pre- 
siding brother at all, or were they written to be 
used by the recipient (so Box, JZAS¢ iii. 367 f.)? 
Why does the thanksgiving for the cup come before 
the thanksgiving for the bread? y are these 
words, which sound like an invitation to the Table, 

laced at the very end—‘If any one is holy, let 
him come; if any one is not holy, let him repent’? 
And why does the previous chapter end with a 
similar ‘fencing of the tables,’ given in the very 
midst of the forms of prayer (‘let no one eat or 
drink of your Eucharist except those who have 
been baptized into the name of the Lord’)? What 
do the words pera rò duxdrnocOfvau imply ? Are they 
to be interpreted in a litera] or spiritual fashion ? 
Finally, why was it nece to give instructions 
about the Eucharist in ch. xiv., if these had already 
been given in detail in chs. ix. and x.“ 

Beginning with the last question, it has been 
suggested (V. Ermoni, L’ Agape dans Eglise primi- 
tive, 1904, p. 17 ff.) that the first instructions refer 
to the Agape, and the Agape alone. But there is 
no other case in which any writer uses the word 
edxaporia in the sense of the Agape alone. All 
the indications point to s combined Agape and 
Eucharist, and the word edxaporia refers to this 
combination, 5. e. it includes the Agape, just as in 
Ignatius (Smyrn. 8) the word Agape has the same 
meaning, i. e. it includes the Eucharist. The words 
were never interchangeable, but either, it seems, 
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might be used of the combined celebration. Thepro- 
bability, then, being that these chapters refer tosuch 
a combination, can we disentangle the Agape from 
the Eucharist? Are they inextricably mingled, or 
can we see that one preceded the other? Certain 
of the questions asked above seem to point to the 
former alternative, but the balance of evidence is 
with the latter, and points to the Agape ing 
the Eucharist. The words ‘after being filled’ seem 
to shut us in to that. The moder to find true 
analogies to a spiritual or mystical interpretation 
has failed. Jn 6", so often appealed to, makes for 
the opposite view. And the author of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, who was dealing with the Eucharist 
only, has to alter the words to ‘after reception’ (nerd 
dè rhy perddnyw). The prayers already given for the 
cup and the bread refer, then, to the pe: the 
‘fencing of the tables’ at the end of ch. ix. is pre- 
paratory to the Eucharist proper; the prayer in 
ch. x. is the transition, the closing prayer of the 
Agape, or the opening prayer of the Eucharist, 
according to the point of view; the Eucharist 
follows immediately on the prayer. No formula 
is given for it. The words of institution may then 
have been recited. At both Apap ana Eucharist 
the prophets are to have full liberty in prayer. 
The closing invitation is to catechumens present 
to come forward to the full privilege and duties of 
Church membership. One grave objection to this 
interpretation is that it presupposes a simple 
liturgy for the Agape and none at all, or practi- 
cally none, for the Eucharist. 4 priori, we expect 
the exact opposite. But no other explanation seems 
to satisfy nearly so many of the conditions. Fur- 
ther, absence of fixed forms is characteristic of the 
Eucharist even later. Justin Martyr (First Apo- 
logy, 65-67) tells us that the presiding official (6 
wpoeorés) offers prayers and thanksgivings accord- 
ing to his ability (Son dévayus ar). 

he Agape, then, in this small community, is 
combined with the Eucharist. It is a common meal 
shared by the brethren, with a simple liturgy of 
its own, Jewish in origin, with marked nity 
to Jewish blessings at meals. It is followed by 
the Eucharist so closely that it is all one service. 
None but the baptized participate. Forms are 
lacking, as a member of the charismatic minist 
seems in general to preside, and he is to be left 
free to follow the promptings of the Spirit. Cate- 
chumens and members under discipline are not ex- 
cluded from the place of celebration. On the con- 

, they are expected to be present, and are 

urged publicly to acquire or recover the right of 
participation. The Eucharist is a sacrifice (Ovela), 
and the words of Malachi are taken as a prophecy 
of it, ‘In every place and time offer me a pure 
sacrifice, for I ama great King, saith the Lord.’ 
But this does not indicate, as Bickell thought, the 
germ of the doctrine of the Mass, nor what is 
technically known as the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
The sacrifice, as all approximately contem 
use of the word confirms, consists in the prayers, 
the praises, the worship, and the gifts of believers 
(see ERE v. 546 f.). . 

There is no trace of a Christian year in the 
Didache, but there is a Christian week. The 
Lord’s Day is the day of roe ; Wednesday and 
Friday are fasts. The only evident reason for the 
choice of these days is the necessity of being dis- 
tinct in all things from the ‘ hypocrites’—the un- 
believing Jews—who fast on Mondays and Thurs- 
days; but the real underlying reason may have 
been that which was put forward later for these 
days as semi-fasts, viz. that Wednesday was the 
day of the Betrayal and Friday that of the Cruci- 
fixion. There is also what may be called a Chris- 
tian day. The beginnings of a certain formalism 
in devotional exercises appear in the injunction 
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to pray, using the Lord’s Prayer, three times a 
day his, too, is founded on Jewish practice. 
No definite hours are named, and therefore no 
change of hour is suggested. Tertullian, later, 
prescribes definite hours. Christians are to pray 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, in addition 
to the ordinary morning and evening prayers of 
which no Christian needs to be reminded. These 
devotions are to include the Lord’s Prayer (de 
Orat. xxv., x.) Clement of Alexandria, in the 
work in which he cites the Didache as Scripture, 
though he knows, and, to some extent, commends, 
the three hours of prayer, rather disparages the 
adhesion to these definite hours. ‘The yrworixéds 
prays throughout his whole life, endeavouring by 
prayer to have fellowship with God (Strom. vil. 7). 

It was in its account of the office-bearers of the 
Church and the nature of the ministry that the 
recovered Didache produced the most profound im- 
ression. Accounts of origins and development 
ike Lightfoot's were greatly strengthened in most 
parti , but others received from it a fatal 
stroke. The details and even the general trend of 
these controversies lie outside the scope of this 
article. Our attention is confined to the evidence 
of the Didache itself. Even in ite first section it 
puts a very high value on the minis The cate- 
chumen is enjoined to ‘remember night and day 
him that speaks to thee the word of God, for 
wheresoever the Lordship is spoken of, there is 
the Lord.’ Who are included among those that 
speak the word of God? The reference plainly is, 
in the first place, to the unlocalized or charismatic 
ministry, which occupies so large a place in the 
part dealing with office-bearers. This ministry is 
not appointed by the members of the Church, their 
office 1s transmitted through no human channel. 
They comprise only the first three of St. Paul’s 
list in 1 Co 12%®—apostles, prophets, and teachers. 

The apostles are evidently, as already said, rare 
visitants. The missionary work of the Church is 
elsewhere. But every apostle who pays a visit is 
to be received as the Lord. He is not to remain 
longer than two days, for impostors are rife, and 
the desire to live for longer than two days on the 
generosity of the community and in the sunshine 
of its favour, is a sure sign of a false prophet. 
The genuine apostle will not ask for money, nor 
take with him more than the necessary food for 
the next stage of his terre Prophets are more 
common, but are held in high esteem. The true 
proper is not to be tried or proved ; his word is 
to be accepted as that of one who speaks in the 
Spirit. He is to be free from the rules and forms 
that bind other men. But abuses have crept into 
the prophetic office, and counterfeit prophets are 
to be detected by their behaviour, especially by 
their asking for money for themselves, or ordering 
an Agape for their own benefit. A prophet may 
wish to connect himself with a particular com- 
munity. Such a settled prophet is worthy of sup- 
port. First-fruits are to be set aside for the use 
of these men, for, in this respect, they are like the 
high priests of the Jews. ‘There were communities 
without any resident prophet. In such the first- 
fruits were to be given directly to the poor. An 
obscure sentence about the prophet ‘making as- 
semblies for a worldly mystery’ or ‘acting with 
a view to the worldly mystery of the Church’ 
(even the translation 1s doubtful) has, as yet, re- 
ceived no satisfactory interpretation. Little is 
said about the third class of the general ministry, 
the teachers. They too are worthy of support. 
This implies that there were both popes and 
settled teachers. The slightness of the reference 
cannot be due to their rarity. May it not be due 
to the following? It is commonly argued that the 
Shepherd of Hermas passed over the prophets be- 
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cause its author belonged to that order. May it 
not equally be that the Didache or little about 
the teachers for a similar reason? The very name 
of his work would indicate that its author was 
numbered among the teachers. 

In addition to this ministry to the whole Church, 
there is a local ministry of bishops and deacons. 
They are appointed and set apart by the local 
church. Their authority is, thus, not directly 
derived from the Holy Spirit. They are in danger 
of being despised, but are to be honoured along 
with the prophets and teachers. Such is the char- 
acter of the ministry as known to the author of 
the Didache. It shows us the local ministry 
strengthening its position in a small communit 
and in need of having its position strengthened, 
while the general ministry is fading into the back- 
ground through the prevalence of plausible coun- 
terfeits from mercenary motives. (For fuller dis- 
cussion of the significance of all this see Harnack, 
TU ii. 1, 2, pp. 93-157; C. H. Turner, Studies in 
Early Church History, 1912, pp. 1-32; T. M. Lind- 
say The Church and the Ministry, 1902, esp. p. 
170 ff.) 

With such a full-length picture of contemporary 
Church conditions, it 0 101 remarkable that the 
Didache was hailed as a most important find. At 
times its importance may have been over - estimated, 
but it certainly fills a blank in our knowledge. It 
sets clearly before us facts which might have been, 
and indeed were, reached by gathering together 
the scattered and less definite indications of other 
works. It sketches the nature of the work, the 
worship, and the ministry in one community which, 
though small, was not isolated; though doubtless 
individual, was not peculiar. It gave the initial 
impulse to works of a similar character without 
which our knowledge of the early centuries in 
these matters would be much more meagre than 
it is. 
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DIGAMY.—See MARRIAGE. 
DIONYSIUS.—See AREOPAGITE. 


DIOSCURI (Ac 28", RVm; AV ‘Castor and 
Pollux,’ RV ‘the Twin Brothers’).—The Dioscuri 
were the sons of Leda and Zeus, Castor bein 
mortal and Pollux immortal. They were fam 
for many exploits, and at length, in a battle 

ainst the sons of Aphareus, Castor was slain by 
Idas. Pollux besought Zeus that he too might die. 
According to one fable the Father of the Gods 
granted Castor life on condition that the brothers 
should alternately spend a day in Hades, but 
another states that their love was rewarded by 
Zeus, who placed them together among the stars 
asthe Gemini. They were regarded as the patrons 


of athletic conteste, Castor presiding over the 
equestrian events, Pollux being the god of boxing 


(Kdœropd & lrrddabjðm / kal rÒ d- yaoò II od ecea [Hom. 
II. iii. 237). Their worship was very strictly ob- 
served among the Dorian peoples, and they were 
also held in special reverence at Rome, as they 
were popularly supposed to have fought on the side 
of the Commonwealth at the battle of Lake Regillus 
and to have carried the news of victory to the city 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. vi. 13). It is worthy of 
note that they were specially held in honour in the 
pera 7 Cyrenaica near Alexandria (schol. Pindar, 
yth. v. 6). 
The ships of the ancients carried two figures as 
a rule, one being the figure-head (wapdonpoy, in- 
signe), after which the ship was named (Virgil, 
v. 116, x. 166, 188, 209), and the other in the 
stern. The latter was the tutela or image of the 
divine being under whose fanship the vessel 
was supposed tosail. The Dioscuri were regarded as 
the guardian deities of sailors, and Horace speaks 
of ‘the brothers of Helen, the beaming stars,’ as 
shining propitiously on those at sea (Odes, I. iii. 2, 
xii. 25; cf. Catullus, iv. 27; Euripides, Helena, 
1662-5). F. W. WORSLEY. 


DIOTREPHES.— An otherwise unknown man 
named in 3 Jn?’ as ambitious, masterful, and tyran- 
nical. As the authorship of the Epistle, its des- 
tination, and date are doubtful, any attempt 
to identify Diotrephes is futile. His main interest 
for the student of the Apostolic Church is that he 
is a witness to the opposite currents of thought 
which disturbed it. The writer of 3 John was 
apparently responsible for a band of travelling 
evangelists to whom Diotrephes refused a welcome. 
The ground of refusal appears, from the references to 
‘truth’ in the Epistle, to have been a ditference of 
doctrine. If the writer was a pneumatic’ teacher, 
Diotrephes would probably be a Catholic officer of 
influence, but of lower standing than the writer. 
If the writer, on the other hand, was a Catholic 
teacher, Diotrephes was probably a man of Docetic 
views. The name occurs in profane Greek twice— 
once as son of Heraclitus in the 3rd cent. B.C., and 
once as the name of an Antiochene rhetorician 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). W. F. Coss. 


DISCIPLE.—The use of the word ‘disciple’ 
(uad urs) in the NT is remarkable and very in- 
structive. It occurs 238 times in the Gospels. In 
the Epistles and the nea lat it does not occur 
at all, its place being taken ‘saints’ (dio) and 
‘brethren’ (ddeAgol). Acts exhibits the transition, 
with ‘ disciple’ (ua@yrjs) 28 times and the feminine 
form (ya6#rpia) once, but with ‘saints’ 4 times 
(gu. u. u 9610) and ‘brethren’ (not counting ad- 
dresses, and mostly in the second half of the book) 
about 32 times. In Acts, ‘ believers’ (vtoreborres, 
wisrevoayres, remrreuxéres) is another frequent equi- 
valent. The explanation of the change from dis- 
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ciple’ to the other terms is simple. During His 
life on earth, the followers of Jesus were called 
‘disciples’ in reference to Him; afterwards they 
were called ‘sainte’ in reference to their sacred 
calling, or ‘brethren’ in relation to one another 
(Sanday, Inspiration“, 1896, p. 289). In Acts, the 
first title is going out of use, and the others are 
coming in; in 9 all three terms are found. 
Christ's charge, Make disciples of all the nations’ 
(Mt 280, may have helped to keep ‘disciple’ in use. 

‘Disciple’ means more than one who listens to a 
teacher ; it implies his acceptance of the teaching, 
and his effort to act in accordance with it; it im- 
plies beinga ‘ believer’ in theteacher and being ready 
to be an ‘imitator’ (Įyunrhs) of him (Ten. Mem, I. 
vi. 3). It is remarkable that St. Paul does not call 
his converts his org See that might seem to be 
taking the place of Christ (1 Co 1%); but he 
speaks of them as his ‘imitators.’ In the ls, 
‘disciple’ is often used in a special sense of the 
Twelve, and sometimes of the followers of human 
teachers—Moses, or John the Baptist, or the 
Pharisees. Neither use is found in Acts: in 19?, 
‘disciples’ does not mean disciples of John, as is 
shown by when ye believed’ (mıerevsavres), that is, 
* when ye became Christians,’ which is the dominant 
meaning of this verb in Acts. These ‘disciples’ 
were imperfectly instructed Christians. 

See also art. APOSTLE. ALFRED PLUMMER. 


DISCIPLINE.—The root meaning of ‘ discipline’ 
is ‘instruction,’ but in course of time it came to be 
used for ‘moral training,’ ‘chastening,’ ‘ punish- 
ment.’ The subject naturally divides itself into 
two : (1) the spiritual discipline of the soul ; 
(2) the ecclesiastical discipline of offenders. 

4. The training necessary for the discipline of 
the soul.—This may be under the guidance of 
another or under one’s own direction.—(a) In order 
to develop and perfect man’s moral nature, God 
deals with him as a wise father with a child. The 
benefit of such treatment is pointed out in He 
121-13 (cf. Mt 5%). Its final depends upon 
the spirit in which it is received. The motive for 
its endurance must be right, and the end in view 
must be clearly perceived. The Heavenly Father 
does more than simply teach His children; He 
disciplines them with more (cf. Pr 3", Job 51) or 
less severity (cf. Pr 1>8 4). If the Author of 
Salvation was made 5 through sufferings (He 
210; cf, 5% 7, Lk 13%), it is clear that the many 
sons must pass through the same process and 
experience as the well- beloved Son.’ In their 
case the need is the more ngent, for latent powers 
must be developed, lack of symmetry corrected, 
the stains of sin removed, evil tendencies eradi- 
cated. Errors in doctrine and action must be 
transformed into truth and righteousness (1 Co 
1172., 2 In l, 2 Ti 2; cf. Tit 3, 1 Co 5%», 
2 Th 3°). Body and mind can move towards 
n only under the guiding hand of the 

oly Father. Pain and sorrow, frustrated hopes, 
long delays, loneliness, changed circumstances, 
persecution, the death ef loved ones, and other 
‘dispensations of Providence,’ are designed to 
chasten and ennoble the soul. Character, not 
creed, is the final aim. Having begun a good work 
in His children, God will ‘ perfect it until the day 
of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1°). 

(6) The Christian must also discipline himself. 
Through the crucifixion of his lower nature he 
rises into newness of life. St. Paul describes (Tit 
23) the negative side as ‘denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts,’ and the positive as to ‘live soberly, 
and righteously, and godly in this present world’ 
(‘sobrie erga nos; juste erga proximum ; pie erga 
Deum (St. Bernard, Sermon xi., Paris, 1667-90); 
see Ro 12°, Tit 2%; cf. 2 Ti 2, 1 P 4, 1 Jn 2%; 
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also Lk 17, Ac 17° 248. The Christian must put 
away anger, bitterness, clamour, covetousness, 
envy, evil-speaking, falsehood, fornication, guile, 
hypocrisy, malice, railing, shameful s i g» 
uncleanness, wrath (Eph 4/3, Col 3°"; cf. Ja 1, 
1 P 2), Then he must acquire and mature posi- 
tive virtues. This involves at every stage self- 
discipline (see Ro 6 8, 1 Co 9%, Col 3°; cf. Mt 
5” 18°, Mk 9, Gal 5%). 

Many elements enter into this discipline of self. 
Amongst others the following deserve special 
mention: prayer, ‘the hallowing of desire, b 
carrying it up to the fountain of holiness’ (J. 
Morison, Com. on St. Matthew, 1885, p. 89); see 
Ro 12"; ef. Ac 14, Eph 6'8, Col 4, 1 P 47; cf. 
Mt 268, Lk 18' 21%, Fasting is frequently as- 
sociated with prayer: e.g. Ac 13° 14%, Did. vii. 4, 
viii. 1, and many other es. Ramsay (St. 
Paul the Traveller and the n Citizen, London, 
1895, p. 122) speaks of the solemn prayer and fast 
which accompanied the appointment of the elders, 
and says that ‘this meeting and rite of fasting, 
which Paul celebrated in each city on his return 
journey, is to be taken as the form that was to be 
permanently observed.’ Sobriety in thought and 
action is commended (Ro 125; cf. 1 P 47 [Gr.], 1 Th 
5% 8, 1 Ti 2*- 5; ef. Sir 18% [Gr. ]); watchfulness (Ac 
24, Ro 8'% 3, 1 Co 17 16%, 2 Co 4%, Eph 618, Col 4?, 
Tit 2, He 137, 1 P 47, 2 P 312; cf. Mt 244264, Mk 
138, Lk 21%); obedience (Ro 13'-7, 2 Co 2° 7 108, 
1 Ti 2, Tit 31, 1 P 234 31,1 Jn 2 3%); patience 
(Ro 5* 8% 154, 1 Th 1, 2 Th 1** 35, He 10%, Ja 1?; 
cf. Mt 10% 2433, Lk 21°); conflict against error and 
evil forces and on behalf of the truth (Eph 612-28, 
1 Ti 1 6, 2 Ti 2% 4 411, Philem °, Jude“); work 
(Ac 18°, Eph 4%, 1 Th 4, 2 Th 3%); almagiving 
(Ac 24'7, Ro 12 15 *, 1 Co 161, 2 Co & 1 Gal 6”, 
1 Ti 6, He 13%, Ja 216. 16, 1 Jn 317; cf. Mt 6” , To 
47-11); temperance (Ac 24%, 1 Co 9, Gal 5%; cf. 
Sir 18” [Gr.], Tit 18, 2 P 16); chastity (Ro 13%, Gal 
5, 1 P 24,1 Jn 216; cf. Sir 18”); meekness (Ro 
1210, Eph 41 5, Ph 28, Col 312, 1 Ti 6®, 1 P 5% §), 

In Ph 4° and 2 P 1*3 there are eee direc- 
tions for this same self-discipline. ‘If there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise,’ the 
brethren are to ‘think on,’ or ‘take account of,’ 
‘whatsoever things are true, honourable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report.’ If men are to me 
partakers of the Divine nature, and to escape the 
corruption that is in the world by lust, they must 
heed the injunction: ‘For this very cause adding 
on your part all diligence, in your faith supply 
virtue; and in your virtue knowledge; aa in 
your knowledge temperance; and in your temper- 
ance patience ; and in your patience godliness; 
and in your godliness love of the brethren ; and in 
your love of the brethren love’ (see also 1 Co 13 
and 1 Jn 410), This will save from idleness and 
unfruitfulness. They will give the more diligence 
to make their calling and election sure. 

No doubt the expectation in the Apostolic Age 
of the cataclysmic and immediate coming of Christ 
Jed to rigour and austerity of life, which were 
afterwards relaxed in many places. The moral 
necessity of discipline is always the same, even 
though the power of belief in the second coming of 
Christ in spectacular fashion wanes or departs. 
After the close of the lst cent. the development 
of asceticism and penance became pronounced. 
The NT gives little or no countenance to the 
extreme forms that these disciplinary systems 
assumed. 

2. Ecclesiastical discipline.—For self-protection 
and self-assertion the early Church had to exercise 
a strict discipline. Its well-being and very life 
depended upon the suppression of abuses and the 
expulsion of persistent and offenders. In 
some cases toleration would have meant unfaith- 
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fulness to Christ and degradation to the community. 
The duty of maintaining an adequate discipline 
was one of the most difficult and most important 
tasks that confronted the primitive lesia. 
Jesus Himself gave to the apostles (Mt 16% 9, Jn 
20%- 3) and to the Church (Mt 18-15) a disciplinary 
charter. The Church followed the main lines of 
idance therein contained. Only public sins were 
ealt with in the ecclesiastical courts. Private 
offences were to be confessed to each other (Ja 5"), 
that prayer might be offered for forgiveness (51, 
I Jn 5'*), and also confessed to God (1 Jn 1°). 
Farther, Christians were iN from carry - 
ing disputes to the civil courts (1 61; cf. 512 6°). 
‘Let not those who have disputes go to law before 
the civil powers, but let them by all means be re- 
conciled by the leaders of the Church, and let them 
rightly oe to their decision’ (see Clem. Ep. ad 
Jacob., 10). The object of ecclesiastical discipline 
was to prevent scandal and to restore the offender. 
When private rebuke and remonstrance failed (Mt 
18%; ci. 1 Th 5), the wrong-doer was censured by 
the whole community (cf. 1 Ti 5%, Gal 21). This 
sentence might be pronounced by some person in 
authority, or by the community as community. 
If the accused person still remained obdurate, and 
in the case of heinous sin, the Church proceeded to 
expulsion and excommunication (Ro 167, 1 Co 
52 11. 13, 2 Jn). The offender was thrust out from 
religious gatherings and debarred from social inter- 
course. Tosuch excommunication might be added 
the further 5 of physical punishment (Ac 
51-10 8, 1 Co 5°, 1 Ti 5”) or an anathema (d»déeua, 
1 Co 16%, Gal 1°). Knowing the great influence 
of the mind over the body, one can readily under- 
stand that disease, and even death, might follow 
such sentences. It was fully believed that the 
opn! was exposed, without defence, to the attacks 
of Satan (1 Co 5°). 

The whole Church exercised this power of dis- 
oe. St. Paul addresses the community in 
1 Cor., which is our earliest guide on the subject. 
Laymen on occasion could teach, preach, and exer- 
cise disciplinary powers. In the case of excom- 
munication it was not necessary that there should 
be unanimity. A majority vote was sufficient (2 
Co 2°). It was believed that Christ was actuall 
present (Mt 18) to confirm the sentence, whic 
was pronounced in His name (1 Co 5%, 2 Co 2"). 

No doubt the procedure followed in the main 


that of the ogue, where expulsion was of 
three t simple putting forth, excommunica- 
tion with a curse, and a final anathema sentence. 


toes are was designed to be reformatory and not 
simply punitive or retaliatory. There must be, if 
possible, rectification’ (see 2 Ti 3%, where érayép- 
wors is significantly joined with radela). Repent- 
ance is to be followed by forgiveness (2 Co 25-1, 
Gal 61, Jude). The penitent was probably re- 
ceived into the Church again by the imposition of 
hands (cf. 1 Ti 5*). 

Owing to persecution, the discipline of the Church 
became more and more simply moral influence. 
The demand for it was more urgent than ever; 
but, while some communities remained faithful to 
this duty, others grew more lax (e.g. the practice 
of obtaining libell). 

See also ADMONITION, ANATHEMA, CHASTISE- 
MENT, and EXCOMMUNICATION. 
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DISPERSION. — ) ĉıacropá (from ĉ:arrelpw ‘to 
scatter, as dyopd from dyelpw ‘to gather’) is used 
collectively in the LXX and the for the Jews 
settled abroad. The moat important NT reference 
occurs in Jn 7%: ‘Whither will this man go that 
we shall not find him? Will he go unto the Dia- 
spora among the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles ?’ 

his splenetic utterance was an unconscious pro- 
phecy of the course our Lord actually followed, 
when, having reached the goal of His public minis- 
try, and having received ‘all authority in heaven 
and on earth,’ He went on ‘to make disciples of all 
the nations.’* The first line of advance was al- 

y marked out by the Diaspora. It was the 
bridge between the Jew and the Greek, and soon 
the sound of many feet speeding over it with 
their message of good tidin was heard ; or it was 
the viaduct by which the living waters that went 
forth from Jerusalem were led to the cities of the 
Roman Empire. 

The Diaspora partly originated from causes over 
which the Jews had no control, and was partly the 
result of a spontaneous movement outwards. It 
was largely due to the policy adopted by the great 
conquerors of antiquity of deporting into exile 
a considerable number of the ester of the 
countries which they subdued. The various trans- 
plantations suffered by the Jews need not be re- 
counted here. But their dispersion was still more 
largely due, in Greek and Roman times, to volun- 
tary emigration from Palestine. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great turned what had hitherto 
been barred avenues and dangerous tracks into 
safe and o roads, and the Jews were not slow 
to take advantage of the openings, both in the 
direction of secular culture and of commercial 
enterprise, that lay before them. In NT times, 
they were domiciled in all the countries along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The accounts of Philo 
and Josephus, of which the substantial accuracy is 
attested by inscriptions (HDB v. 92*), enable us to 
see how much at home the Jews were in Syria, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and the Greek cities and islands, and 
all the data now available afford grounds for be- 
lieving that they numbered at this penod from 
three to four and a half millions, and that they 
formed about seven per cent of the population of 
the Roman Empire (EBi i. 1112; Harnack, 
Mission and Expansion“, i. 10, II). 

Following Jeremiah’s advice to the exiles in 
Babylon, they ‘sought the peace’ of the cities 
they settled in, without, however, amalgamati 
with the other inhabitants. The dislike crea 
by their aloofness gave way a little before the invol- 
untary respect commanded by their intelligence, 
their aptitude for work, and their exemplary 
family life, but was never completely overcome. 
Yet they had the art of conciliating the groat, and 
of gaining powerful patrons. Several of the Syrian 
sad Egyptian kings were their warm friends. 
Amongst their friends must also be included Julius 
Cæsar, who with the prescience of genius saw in 
them the true connecting link between the East 
and West, and would not have relished their being 
made the butt of Roman wits. Their mourning 
for his death ( noctibus continuis bustum frequent- 
arunt,’ Suet. C. Iulius Cæsar, 84) reminds us of the 
mourning of the Jews in London for Edward VII. 

The Jews could not carry on their sacrificial 
worship in foreign lands—we may let pass the 
schismatic attempt to do so at Leontopolis in 
Egypt—but they kept in full communion with 
Jerusalem by making pilgrimages to the great 
feasts, and by sending the yearly poll-tax of half a 
shekel for the upkeep of the Temple (cf. Mt 17%). 
‘The Law and the Prophets and the Psalms’ went 

* ‘The secret which malice had divined within the Saviour: 
lifetime’ (Gwatkin, Karly CRuro Hist. L 18). 
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with them everywhere, but ‘in the Greek Diaspora 
.. . strict canonicity was accorded only to the 
Torah’ (ERE ii. ). The observance which 
attracted most notice from their Gentile neighbours 
was that of the Sabbath rest. On the day of rest 
all classes of the Diaspora were ‘ gathered into 
one,’ and felt that they were indeed ‘ the people of 
the God of Abraham.’ 

That Julius Cæsar had re ed them as his 
friends was not forgotten ose who came after 
him. It was a precedent that proved of immense 
advantage to the Jews settled in Rome. The free- 
dom he granted them in the exercise of their re- 
ligious customs was endorsed by his grand-nephew 
Augustus (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, xvi. 6), and, after 
weathering some dangerous storms, became the 
settled policy of the Empire. In Roman law 
Jewish societies were ia licita, privileged 
clubs or gilds. Meetings in their s gues, 
or xpocevxal, or caBBareia (op. cit. xvi. 6. 2) were 
not hampered with any troublesome restrictions. 
They could settle matters pertaining to their law 
without going to the Roman tribunal (cf. Ac 18K 10), 
and were apparently permitted to inflict punish- 
ment for what they looked 1 5 as schism or 
5 (Ac 264, 2 Co 11%. ey had a coinage 
of their own for sacred purposes (HDB v. 57°). 
the region beyond the Tiber, ‘in the neighbourhood 
of the wharts where the barges from Ostia were 
accustomed to unlade' (F. W. Farrar, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, 1 vol., 1897, p. 585), many of them 

ound employment, or drove a brisk trade. The 
only occasion on which they were seriously threat- 
ened with the loss of their privileges occurred 
under Claudius, who, in the words of the historian, 
‘ Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit’ (Suet. Claud. 25). The meaning of 
these words is uncertain (HDB iv. 307, v. 98*; 
EB: i. 757; JE iv. 563; Gwatkin, Early Church 
Hist.i.40; Zahn, Introd. to NT, i. 433), but if they 
refer to tumults in the Jewish quarter caused b 
the preaching of the pel, we may conjecture 
that Aquila, a Jew of the maporini, had been 
one of its preachers (Ac 187). e edict of Claud- 
ius was probably found unworkable (Ramsay, St. 
Paul, 254). This Em r seems to have been as 
favourable to the Jews as his predecessors (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 5. 2, 3). 

Long before they had acquired a political status 
in Rome, a t inward change had been working 
among the Jews of the Dispersion. As may be in- 
ferred” from the fact already mentioned, that strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, they 
carried abroad with them an intensely legal con- 
ception of their religion. It was conceived as 
consisting simply in the observance of a definite 
code of laws as to worship and life, given by God 
on Mount Sinai. So long as this conception pre- 
dominated, their relations with their non-Jewish 
neighbours were little more than ordinary business 
relations. But as soon as the stimulus exerted by 
the higher culture of the Greeks was felt, an in- 
ward change began to work. Habitual intercourse 
with a people so advanced in civilization could not 
fail to have its effect. They were captivated by 
the freedom and range of Greek thought. They 
recognized in their pues hical and ethical ideas 
a manifestation of the Divine Wisdom. There 
was thus evolved a tendency to tone down what 
was repellent in Judaism in order to bring their 
faith into harmony with the Greek mind. ustra- 
tions of this tendency are found in the Prophetic 
and Wisdom literature, in the modification of 
OT anthropomorphism by the LXX, in the serious 
attempt ot Philo to find the philosophy of Plato 
and the Stoics in the narratives of Genesis by the 
method of allegorical interpretation (HDB v. 199). 
The LXX itself was the outcome of the keen de- 
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sire to make their religion understood, as well as 
to guard and preserve it from influences hostile 
toit. The favourable reception which it met with 
brought to the front an aspect of their religion 
et scarcely apprehended, viz. that it was a re- 
igion of hope for mankind. The words of the 
phete concerning the future of the human race 
to be read with a more o mind. There 

it was found that Israel was ed to be the mis- 
sionary to the nations. Many in the Dispersion 
realized that they were in a specially favoured 
position for undertaking this missionary; duty. 
n spreading the knowledge of their faith, they 


laid stress, not upon ri details, but upon the 
great central principles of the unity of , and 
the cleansing and saving power of His word. As 


they went on communicating those spiritual pn 
oip es to others, they became more spiritual them- 
ves, and also more expectant of ‘ the thin 
to come.’ A large number of high-minded Greeks 
were convinced of the truth of their doctrine of 
God. Those whom aT won over, the ceßópevoi 
or poßoúpevo: rdv de of the Apostolic Age, were al- 
ready far on their way to the more complete satis- 
faction of their spiritual wants that was to be 
found in Christianity. 

From the founding of Alexandria and Antioch, 
the Jews were roNira (cives), but in the older 
Greek cities, except those of which the constitu- 
tions were altered by Alexander or his successors 
(HDB v. 104 f.; Expositor, 7th ser., ii. 37 f.), they 
were simply uéroxo: (incolæ, ‘residents’). The Jews 
of Rome whom Cicero mentions as ing the 
Roman civitas (pro Flacco, 28) probably belonged 
to the class of libertini or enfranchised slaves (cf. 
Ac 6°). Jews of Ephesus, Sardis, Delos, etc., had 
the Roman civitas, as appears from the edicts pre- 
served by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10). St. Paul’s citi- 
zenship (g. v.) of the Hellenistic city of Tarsus (Ac 
21%) is to be distinguished from his Roman citizen- 
ship (Ac 223; cf. 167). The latter right may have 
been conferred by some Roman potentate on cer- 
tain important Tarsian families (Ramsay, Ex- 
positor, ith ser., ii. 144, 152; cf. Schürer, HDB v. 
105 f.). It was not the least important of St. 
Pauls providential equipments for the Apostle- 
ship, and was recogn as entitling him to re- 
spect from Roman officials. The laws of the Em- 
pre had a high moral value for the Apostle, and 

e repaid what he owed to them by fervent inter- 
1 11 2 those who administered them (Ro 131-7, 

i 21. 2). 


In St. Paul himself —his training, his conversion, 
his missio calling, his Christian achievement 
ve can study, as in a single picture, the service 
rendered by the Dispersion to the free course of 
the gospel. Him a Jew of the Dispersion, 
educa in a strict Rabbinical school, he had 
the two-fold advantage of becoming proficient in 
sage, the reli paper his Neate 6 3 and 
0 up in his Cilician home under the pene- 
eatin idence of Greek civilization. The quan: 
tion of Ro 3”, ‘Is God the God of the Jews only! 
Is he not the God of the Gentiles also?’ was 
one that he must have often asked himself in his 
Pharisaic days ; and when the sight and the call 
of Jesus had given him the decisive answer, ‘ Yea, 
of the Gentiles also,’ this became the moving force 
of his strenuous life (cf. Joh. Weiss, Paul and 
Jesus, p. 67). He had been a traveller from his 
youth, for the journey from Tarsus to Jerusalem 
was not a short one; but now he took a wider cir- 
cuit (Ro 151%), and would fain have embraced the 
whole world in his travels (v.“), so anxious was 
he to proclaim what he believed to be the religion 
of N for all mankind. The highest ser- 
till now rendered 


vice that the Dispersion has ap 
is its becoming the starting-point of 


to the world 
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the ive Christian movement of St. Paul and 
his fellow apostles: what further service it may 
be designed to render, in the form in which it now 
exists, Is yet hidden in the counsels of the Eternal. 

It may cause some surprise that St. Paul never 
visited Alexandria, where the freest development 
of pre-Christian Judaism took place. This develo 
ment, however, was in many res alien to S 
Paul's mind. Alexandrian Judaism was a cul- 
tured Unitarianism with strong ethical convic- 
tions. Theold dream of a theocracy was forgotten 
and Messianism aroused no interest’ (Inge, ERE 
i. 309; cf. Wernle, Beginnings 7. Christianity, i. 
177). This brief account must ualified, how- 
ever, by the statement in Acts (18*), that it was 
a puted Alexandrian Jew, Apollos, who, after 
‘the way of God had been expounded to him more 
carefully,’ demonstrated the Messiahship of Jesus 
publicly, before the Jews in Corinth, with energy 
and success (cf. Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, p. 
121). The illustrious Church of Alexandria must 
have been founded, like other churches, on ‘the 
Rejected Stone.’ 

y traits of the Diaspora mentioned above 
are illustrated by the Acts and the Epistles. The 
long list of foreign Jews present at Pentecost 
shows how widely scattered their settlements were. 
Was it by means of some of these (Ac 21°), return- 
ing to their native syna ogue ‘in the power of the 
Spirit,’ that the faith of Christ first reached the 
city of Rome? At Antioch, some rian and 
Cyrenœan Christians were the first to take the 
bold step of ‘speaking unto the Gentiles also, 
preaching Jesus as the Lord’ (Ac 11, where the 
sense of the seems to uire “E)Anvas’ 
[Gwatkin, Earl hurch Hist. i. 56n.]). The 
names of Barnabas of Cyprus, Philip of Cæsarea, 
Lucius of Cyrene, Timothy of Lystra, Jason of 
Thessalonica, Sopater of Bercea, Crispus of Corinth, 
Aquila of Pontus, illustrate how largely the 
Church’s assets consisted of Jews settled abroad. 
The tent-making of Aquila, in which St. Paul 
joined him, gives a glimpse into the industrial life 
of the Diaspora. Amongst his ‘kinsmen’ in Asia 
and Europe the Apostle found some of his most 
efficient coadjutors ; from them too, and not only 
from the unbelieving portion of them, there came 
some of his most fanatical opponente. 

In Ja 1! St. James may be addressing the Chris- 
tian Jews of the Eastern Dispersion, and in 1 P 1? 
St. Peter those of the Western (J. B. Mayor, Ep. 
of James, 1910, p. 30); but in 1 P lit is much 
more probable that the whole body of Christians 
living at the time are addressed as being now, 
spiritually, the Israel of God’ (Gal 6; of. Hort, 

irst Epistle of Peter, I. I-II. 17, 1898, p. 7). 

There are few data to satisfy our curiosity about 
what happened to the Jewish Diaspora from A.D. 
70 to 100. The rebellion inst the Roman 
authority seems to have met with no sympathy on 
the part of the Jews of Rome. They had nos 
in the insurrections under Vespasian, Trajan, or 
Hadrian, and were left unmolested (JE iv. 563).* 
We even hear that after A. D. 70 ti rhaps 100, 
Judaism made many converts a in Rome 
(Parting of the Roads, pp. 286, 305). Those Jews 
who had had their home in Jerusalem were com- 
pelled after A.D. 70 to live after the manner of 
their brethren of the Diaspora (E Bi ii. 2286). The 
story of the 5 of Judaism on a non- 
sacerdotal basis by Jochanan ben Zakkai, the 
founder of the School of Jamnia near Joppa, and 
his successors, has recently been re-told by E. 
Levine in a manner that commands attention and 
respect (Parting of the Roads, 299 f.). But to 

* ‘Even the destruction of Jerusalem i 
1.4% of the Jews at Rome (Gwakrin, Püriy puren His. 
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pursue this interesting line of study would take 
us far beyond the limits of the Apostolic Age. 
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DIYVINATION.—1. Definition.—Primitive man, 
under the influence of animatism and animism, 
came to think of himself as surrounded by in- 
numerable spirits. These in course of time became 
differentiated into gods, goddesses, demons, ghosts, 
etc. These beings could influence, enter into, and 
animate not only each other, but human beings, 
beaste, and things. Man gradually realized that 
it was his duty to discover and cultivate relations, 
friendly or defensive, with these—a duty intensi- 

ed by his covetousness of good and his aversion 
to calamities or privations. Some of the methods 
he employed for doing this became regulated and 
systematized into forms of worship, i. e. approved 
methods of approaching and propitiating the 
spirits. As these forms became more and more 
universally recognized, they acquired a sacred 
character, which differentiated them from, and 
placed them on a higher level than, other cere- 
monies. Still the latter continued to be practised, 
because the forms of worship did not meet all 
men’s necessities. Unusual circumstances occurred 
through which, or on account of which, the di- 
vinities communicated with men, or by reason of 
which men felt the need of communicating with 
those beings in whose hands lay the destinies of 
their lives. These survivals of the lower culture, 
from which the eu forms of worship had 
shaken themselves free, may be grouped under 
the name ‘ Divination.’ 
Dicus indicates, the quality Perser by a thing 
wus indicates the quali a thing 
which makes it ‘ ie 3; divinus eather the 
qualities which make a being ‘divine’; divinitas 
means ‘ the divine nature’; dsvinare, ‘ to see likea 
god’; and divinatio, ‘the power of seeing like a 
god.’ This came to be confined, in ordinary use, to 
the power of foreseeing. But the word has a much 
wider meaning. To Chrysippus and the Stoics, 
‘divination’ was the means of communication 
between the gods and inen. Cicero (de Div. i. 38) 
argues that, if there are gods, there must be men 
who have the power of communicating with them. 
In English ‘divination’ has the wider meaning 
akin to the original significance. Divination then 
rests on the idoa that, apart from forms of wor- 
ship, a divinity and a human being can, when 
necessary, come into living touch with each other, 
the divini aiia on or through the man, thus 
revealing his mind to him; or the man by ap- 
roved methods so revealing his mind to the 
ivinity that the latter acts on or through him. 

2. Divination and magic.—Just as worship, by 
becoming systematized, left behind it the forms of 
communication called ‘divination,’ so divination, 
as it became more regulated and elaborated in the 
hands of professional diviners, left behind it 
cruder and lower forms of communication which 
may all be included under the term magic.“ 


* A. C. Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, 1906; F. B. Jevons, 
Comparative Religion, 1918. 
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The distinction between divination and magic may 
be briefly and not inaccurately stated thus: the 
diviner is in touch with the divinities because he 
is their servant; the magician, because, for the 
time being, he is their master. Thus, each of 
these forms of communication, though existing 
alongado of each other and accepted by the same 
people, has its own distinctive features. 

3. Deyelopment.—If we think of the above three 
methods of communication between the divinities 
and men as E in embryo, in the earliest 
ages, we can realize how they were each developed 
by such great races as the Semites and the Aryans, 
and how the common inheritance of each of these 
was developed along distinctive lines by the 
different nations springing from them. Thus, to 
confine our attention to divination, we have that 
of the Semites, developing into that of the Meso- 
potamians,t Persians,t Jews, SZ and Arabians ;|| and 
that of the Aryans, I developing into that of the 
Vedas,** Greeks, tt Romans,tt Celts, 85 Teutons, Il 
and Lithuanians ; TT while that of the Egyptians 
stron ly influenced and was influenced by many of 
these. 

The Pax Romana and the toleration of the 
Roman Government permitted the cults of in- 
numerable divinities and all these forms of divina- 
tion to spread throughout the Empire; and Jews, 
Christians, worshi of all kinds of Eastern and 
Egyptian deities, diviners, ‘magicians, astrologers, 
and wizards jostled each other in a theological con- 
fusion to which no parallel can be found’ (K. Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911, p. 47). 

4. Divination in the Apostolic Age.—It is difficult, 
but necessary, to realize this amazing profusion of 
divinities as a distinct feature of the Apostolic Age. 
Besides mentioning Jahweh, the God of the Hebrews, 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, worshipped by 
the Christians, and some of the innumerable ethnic 
deities, the literature of the Apostolic Age contains 
references to angels, archangels, living creatures, 
Satan, the Devil, the Wicked One, the Antichrist, 
demons, unclean and evil powers, dominions, princi- 
palities, authorities, thrones, and glories. 

It is not easy to decide how far belief in these 
affected the various classes. But practically this 
is true: each man had his favourite divinity to 
which all Gentiles added a select group of deities 
whom they reverenced. Rationaliste like the Sad- 
ducees denied the existence of dyyeAo: and wrvetpara 
(Ac 238); 1 of the more educated viewed the 
existence of the minor supernatural beings with 


a W. Robertson Smith, RS?, 1804; Th. Néldeke, Sketches from 
Eastern History, Eng. tr., 1892; ERE i. 890; J. E. Carpenter, 
Comparative Religion, 1918; HDB v. 88ff. and the Literature 
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more or less scepticism ; but the mass of people lived 
in the belief and the fear of these divine beings. 
In that age men felt themselves surrounded by a 
great cloud of witnesses (He 121), living in a world 
where the gods appeared (Ac 14” 28°), where Jesus 
ap to St. Paul (97:7 261%) and to Stephen 
(1°), and His Spirit prohibited action (167), where 
an itinerant preacher was received asa messenger of 
God, or even as Christ Jesus re-incarnated (Gal 4%; 
where the Holy Spirit was a distinct living person- 
ality, where the assertion that a man was the Son of 
God made a Roman governor tremble (Jn 19°), and 
the patience of His death caused a Roman centurion 
to exclaim: ‘This was a Son of God’ (Mt 27%). 
In such a world the Satan fashioned himself into 
an dyyedos pwrós (2 Co 112$), dalzoves entered into 
men, and were cast out by men (Lk 11», Mk 9*), 
converts to the religion of Jesus who had believed 
and were baptized proposed to purchase the ability 
to confer the Holy Spirit (Ac 81%, the power of the 
evil eye was e (Mk 7%), and dpxal and durd- 
pecs, principalities and 8 (Ro 8%), ‘ mus- 
tered their unseen array.’ Nor must we think that 
the Christians stood far removed from the common 
beliefs of the g This is clear from many things. 
Think of their belief in the Satan, the antagonist 
who stood over against God. He was conceived as 
a huge dragon, or old serpent (Rev 12° 13" [as 
amended by Charles in his Studies in the Apoca- 
lypse, 1913, p. 100) 20°), and as such was identified 
with d:d8odos. e was 0 as having his 
abode in the skies, in which he and his dye, had 
been defeated by an dpxdyyeAos Michael and his 
ayyeAo, and thrown down on the earth (12 to be 
flung into the abyss for a thousand years (20* 7). 
He had his subordinate spirits. Special mention 
is made of ‘the Lawless One’ [according to XN B] 
(2 Th 2), and the dye who fought for him 
(Rev 127-*), and afflicted men’s bodies (2 Co 127), 
and even destroyed them (1 Co 5°). He himself 
could masquerade as dyyedos pwrós (2 Co 110%, and 
could equip his servants with full powers, the 
miracles and portents of falsehood, and the full 
deceitfulness of evil (2 Th 2° 100. The Satan was 
the adversary of men; his chief aim was to seduce 
to wrong (Rev 20> . 10, Eph 2%) by tempting to such 
sins as lying, chests (Ac 5°), incontinence (1 Co 75, 
1 Ti 5»), ay sexual excess, his deep mysteries’ 
(Rev 2%, Eph 2). He gains advantages by clever 
manceuvres (2 2"), He is the accuser of the 
members of the Christian brotherhood (Rev 12?9), 
He hinders good endeavours (1 Th 278), but the 
of crushes him under His people’s feet 
(Ro 16%). Jews hostile to the religion of Jesus are 
thought of by the Christians as his servants who 
fot his Synagogue (Rev 2° 3°), and in places noted 
for wickedness he dwells in power as a king on his 
throne (24). By a deliberate act of judgment an 
offender could be consigned to the Satan’s power 
for the destruction of his body (1 Co 5, 1 Ti 1%). 
The natural and inevitable outcome of this 
multiplicity of divinities was the universal practice 
of divination. The testimony of history to this 
fact is fully confirmed by the discovery of con- 
temporary texts, among which are ‘innumerable 
TENER Soroa pas, amulets, cursing tablets, and 
magical books. The whole ancient world is 
full of miracles’ (Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East?, 1911, pp. 284, 393). ivination 
and magic were prevalent not merely among sects 
like the Essenes, but among the Jews generally 
(Schürer, HJP u. iii. [1886] P: 151 ff., II. ii. [1885] 
p. 204). The writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
show the relation of the Christians to these arts. 
In the Didache among other commandments are 
these, ‘thou shalt not practise magic, thou shalt 
not use enchantments,’ ob payetoas, od pappaxeioes 
(ii.), and this entreaty, ‘become not an omen- 
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watcher, nor one who uses charms, nor an astro- 
loger, nor one who purifies,’ i. e. one who averts 

i or removes sin by sacrifices, uh vo olwve- 
oxéwos . . . nde dwandds, unde padnuarixds, nde 
wepuxaGalpwy (iii.). Hermas (Mand. xi. 4) cautions 
Christians not to consult soothsayers (uarreborrat). 
The Didache describes the Way of Death as full, 
among other things, of ‘magical arte and potions,’ 
ua yecui, dappaxlas (v.), while in the Way of Dark- 
ness, among other things that destroy the soul, are 
‘potions and magical arts, dappaxeia, payela (Ep. 

arn. xx.). Ignatius speaks of the birth of Jesus 
as destroying or making ridiculous every kind of 
magic, rd payela (Eph. xix.), and exhorts his 

ers ‘to flee evil arts,’ ras xaxorexvlas defye, but 
all the more to discourse in public regarding them 
(Ep. to Polycarp, v.). In Ps.-Ignatius, Ep. to the 
Antiochians, xi., ‘the practice of magic,’ yorrelas, 
is a vice forbidden even to the Gentiles. Aristides 
(A pol. xi.) in indicating the things which Christians 
should not do, omits all reference to divination or 
magic, and a similar omission is noticeable in Ep. 
Barn. xix. and in 1 Clement, xxx. xxxv. Hero 
is warned (Ps.-Ignatius, Ep. to Hero, ii.) to dis- 
trust any one teaching beyond what is commanded, 
even ‘though he work miracles,’ «dy onpeta roy. 
In the description which Aristides declares the 
Greeks give of their gods, he writes that they sa 
some of them were ‘sorcerers,’ gapyaxovs (ápol. 
viii.), 5 sorcery,’ dappaxelas (xiii.), and he 
calls Hermes ‘a magician,’ ud (x.). But it is 
noticeable that in Ps.-Ignatius, Ep. to the Anti- 
ochians, xii., among the Church officials is the 
exorcist,’ éwopxtorhs, and in the Ep. to the Philip- 
pians, v., Christ is by way of honour called ‘ this 
magician,’ Ad obros, while in Ephesians, xx., the 
sacramental bread is called ‘the medicine of im- 
mortality,’ ¢ddpuaxoy dbavaclas. Pagan testimony 
is to the same effect. The Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 
117-138), writing to the Consul Servianus on the 
state of Egypt, says: ‘There is no ruler of a 
synagogue of Jews, no Samaritan, no Presbyter of 

e Christians who is not an astrologer, a sooth- 
sayer, a quack [mathematicus, haruspex, aliptes]’ 
(Script. Hist. August.,1774, ‘Vopisci Saturninus, 8). 

These supernatural beings communicated with 
men by means of dex (angels or ‘ messengers’) 
or prophets, by possession, by means of the hand, 
tongues, dreams, visions, trances, voices, sounds. 

e human beings in touch with these super- 
natural beings were variously named exorcists, 
soothsayers, sorcerers, enchanters ; and, lower still, 
magicians, witches, and wizards. They had various 
methods of bringing the power of the divinities to 
act on men, all of which may be classed into two 
groups: (a) regular: blessing, cursing, pronoun- 
cing anathema, invoking the Name, embracing, 
laying on of hands, shadowing, signs and wonders, 
as e.g. healing, or smiting with disease such as 
blindness ; (ò) exceptional: the lot, the vow, the 
oath, and committing to Satan. 

As religion has become spiritualized, divination 
has more and more lost its hold on the minds of 
men. The ultimate end will be reached when 
worship shall be the approach to the One Father 
by a man, who, because he is taught and led by 
the indwelling Spirit of Jesus, needs no divination, 
and who, because he can proffer his requests to the 
Father in prayer, scorns all magic. But the end 
is not yet. 


LITERATURB.—There is no book dealing with Divination in the 
Apostolic Age. Reference to its various phases will be found 
in modern Commentaries and in works on Comparative Religion, 
and Anthropology as those of E. B. Tylor, A. E. Crawley, 

G. Frazer, F. B. Jevons, J. H. Leuba, and R. R. Marett. 

n addition to these and the authorities cited hout the 
art., reference may be made to F. W. H. Myers, on ‘Greek 
Oracles,’ in Essays, 1883, and to the series of articles in ERE 
vi. 776 ff. P. A. GORDON CLARK. 


DIYVINITY.—See CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY. 


DIVISIONS.—The work of the A e Paul was 
much hindered by divisions in the Church. There 
are man es in his Epistles which refer to 
this, but the subject cannot be better studied than 
in 1 Co 1), The Corinthian Church, though 
outwardly united, was divided in its allegiance to 
different hers—‘ I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of Christ.’ Much ingenuity 
has been expended in sketching the characteristics 
of these four parties, but it is not easy to be certain 
of them. Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria (Ac 
189), a disciple of the Baptist, who, being more 
fully instructed by Aquila and Priscilla, was bap- 
tized into the Christian Church. At Corinth his 
learning and eloquence made a great impression, and 
there might be many wao would regard him as a 
leader in the faith; but there need not have been 
any serious division in the Church on this account. 
Far greater difficulty would be experienced be- 
tween those who are generally known as the Juda- 
izing party and those who accepted the teaching 
of the Apostle. 

The question of Gentile converts being free from 
the yoke of the Law of Moses had been settled by 
the Council held at Jerusalem (Ac 15'-™), but the 
Judaizing party had not acquiesced ex antmo in 
that decision. The Epistle to the Galatians gives 
us an insight into their tactics then, and it is highly 
probable that in the ‘Christ’ party of 1 Co 1'*- 
we meet with the same line of action. In the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle 
defends his authority and apostolicity in much the 
same ir fer he does in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (2 Co 10. 11. 12, Gal 1 2%), 

This party would perhaps point to the obedience 
of Christ to the Law during His life, and would 
strongly advocate the position that Christianity 
was an outcome of Judaism, and that the Gentile 
in accepting Christ must|bow his head to the yoke 
of the Law as well. In 1 Cor. we see this party in 
its infancy ; but in 2 Cor. it has grown to much 
more dangerous proportions. From the internal 
evidence of the latter Epistle we may ther some- 
thing of their claims. hey were Hebrews; they 
claimed to be apostles; t ey preached another 
gospel and another Jesus (2 Co 11). Their insistence 
upon obedience to the ceremonial Law brought 
them into direct conflict with St. Paul’s 5 
on justification. They made many grievous an 
unjust charges against him, and sought in every 
way to discredit him and to belittle his authority. 
The Epistle makes it clear that they met with 
considerable success. The Corinthians were in- 
fatuated with their new teachers, and turned 
against the Apostle. In some way the news of 
the defection reached St. Paul, and led to his paying 
& visit to Corinth. This visit is not recorded in 
the Acts but is alluded to in this Epistle (2 Co 13). 
This was followed by a stern letter which some 
think is preserved in 2 Co 10-13; and finally, on 
receipt of the sood news of their repentance, St. 
Paul wrote with thankfulness the Epistle which 
we have in 2 Co 1-9. MORLEY STEVENSON. 


DIYORCE.—See MARRIAGE, 


DOCTOR. — Doctor (Lk 2% 5", 
‘teacher.’ The ‘doctor’? was a scribe. 
years old he was falmid (‘scholar’). Probably 
after examination he became talmid hakham (‘sage 
scholar’). On 3 a call from a icular 
community, he was solemnly ordained to office 
with laying on of hands, and became rabbi 
(‘master’). Such was the process after A.D. 70. 
In the NT rabbi has not so specialized an applica- 
tion. The Law, especially the oral tradition, was 
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the great subject of study; it was learned by in- 
defatigable memorizing. Discussions were held 
at which listeners might put questions (cf. Lk 2%), 

LITERATURE. — ürer, HJP n. i. §25 (n.); W. Bousset, 
Religion 5 im Bender, eite 88, ii. 5, p. 147; 
art. Doctor in HDB, DCG, and CE. 


DOCTRINE.—See TEACHING. 


DOG (cer, Ph 3, 2 P 2%, Rev 22%).—In Pales- 
tine the dog plays a very insignificant and con- 
temptible part, and is in consequence the bol 
for all that is ignoble and mean. The ordinary 
pariah street-dogs are from two to three feet long, 
tawny in colour, have small eyes, short fur, and 
comparatively little hair on the tail. td act as 
scavengers, clearing away carcases and offal, which 
1855 the atape of their food, and which, but for 

em, might create pestilence (cf. i 
Natural History", P: 78). 
all night (cf. Ps 59% 10), but as a rule are afraid of 
men, though on occasions they attack travellers 
in lonely places. Sometimes they are trained to 
act as sheep-dogs (cf. Job 30), not, however, for 
driving the sheep, as with but for guarding 
them against the attacks of wolves and jackals at 
night. Dogs were seldom regarded or treated as 

ts; this was perhaps due to the fact that the 

ews were not a hunting people. Tristram, how- 
ever, informs us that he had no difficulty in mak- 
ing a pet of a puppy taken from parian dogs (op. 
cit. E 80), while we have clear evidence in Mt 157 
Mk 77 that they sometimes became household 
pets; it is, however, noticeable that the term used 
in these two es is the diminutive rurápior. 
The only other breed of dog known in Palestine 
is the Persian greyhound, which resembles our 
greyhound in general form and appearance, but 
is larger and stronger, though not so swift. This 
dog is oe shaikhs for hunting the lie. 
hen used as a personal epithet in OT and NT, 
‘dog’ is a term of absolute contempt when applied 
to others, of extreme humility when applied to one- 
self. In Ph 32, St. Paul applies the term to his 
Judaizing opponents — Look to, be on your guard 
against, the dogs, the workers of mischief, the con- 
cision’ (cf. Lightfoot, Philippians‘, 1878, p. 143)— 
a party, clearly, well-defined and well-known to 
the members of the Philippian Church. In 2 P 22 
the ‘dog’ is mentioned along with the ‘sow’ as 
in Horace (Epp. I. ii. 26)—the dog turning to his 
own vomit in, and the sow that hath bathed 
itself (in mud), to wallowing in the mire. The 
reference is to apostates—those who, after being 
converted to the way of „ and having 
abandoned the filth in which they had once 80 
zealously ‘bathed,’ return again to wallow in the 
mire of their former delights. In Rev 22, the 
` 4 dogs’ are those who are corrupted by the foul vices 
of the heathen world, many of whom were doubt- 
leas to be found within the pale of the Church (ef. 
gis. mt. 2Co 1271). 

Lrrerators.—For the dog in Palestine see H. B. Tristram, 
Natural History of the Bible), 1911, p. 78ff. ; also SWP: ‘The 
Fauna and Flora of Palestine,’ 5 a oe ‘ou 1 
Animal Folk-Lore,” in 

. 178-179. On the texts see especially 
Phi nsi, 1 p. 143 f.; C. Bigg, Epp. 
St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC, } p- $878.5 H. B. Ewete, 
he Apocalypse of St. John, 1907 
P. S. P. HAND cock. 

DOMINION.—This word is used, though not in- 
variably, in the translation of three Gr. expressions: 
(I) the verb cupevew, to be lord of,’ ‘to have do- 
minion over’ (Ro 65.1. Jr AV and RV; 2 Co 1™ AV, 
where RV has ‘have lordship’); (2) rd xpdros; (3) 


KU 


W. D. NIVEN. 


70 xpdros is rendered thus in the doxologies in 1 P 


42 5u, Jude”, Rev 1° 5 (RV). In the only other 
doxology where it occurs (1 Ti 6%) RV strangely 
retains power of AV. Lightfoot (on Col 1") says 
that ‘the word xpdros in the NT is applied solely to 
God,’ Thayer (s. v. dvvayis), more cautiously, that 
the word is used ‘in the NT chiefly of >; He 
24 is an exception. 
xuptérns is found in four ges, viz. Eph In, 
Col 1% (plural), Jude ?, 2 P 2; RV in cases 
gives ‘dominion,’ AV in the first three, and in the 
margin of 2 P 2V (text, ‘government’). In Eph. 
and Col. a class of angels is meant (Milton's Dom- 
inations’) with which compare 1 Co 8°, where angels 
are called xipo (Grimm-Thayer, Lexicon, s.w. 
xupérns). The meaning of the word in Peter and 
Jude presents some difficulty. (a) Many suppose 
that here also angels are ref to, which 2 P 2 
and the reference to the sin of the Sodomites seem 
to support. Cremer (Lexicon, 8. v. cure] says 
that in Peter evil angels are implied from the con- 
text, though not in Jude. But, as Bennett (Cen- 
tury Bible: ‘The General Epistles,’ 1901, p. 334) 
points out, ‘it does not seem likely that blasphemy 
against angels would be so conspicuous a sin of 
licentious men as to call forth this emphatic con- 
demnation.’ (b) cupwrys may be understood of the 
power and majesty of God (Bigg, St. Peter and St. 
Jude [ICC, 1901], p. 279), or the Lordship of Christ, 
in support of which 2 P 2, Jude* may be quoted. 
(c) It may refer to authorities in the Church whose 
legitimate power these men despised and spoke 
against. Bennett inclines to this interpretation 
in Jude and regards it as included also in 2 Peter, 
where he gives the general principle of the argu- 
ment thus: when angels withstand dignities, 
i. e. evil angels, although the good are the more 
powerful, they do not abuse their opponents; how 
absurd and wicked for evil men to abuse good 
angels, or perhaps even the legitimate Church 
authorities. J. R. Lumby (in Speaker's Comment- 
ary: ‘ Heb. to Rev.,’ 1881, p. 395) combines (5) and 
(e) above: ‘the railing at dignities, though its first 
exhibition might be made against the Apostles and 
those set in authority in the Church, yet went 
further and resulted in the denial of our only 
Master, God Himself, whose dominion these sinners 
were disregarding, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose glory these men speak evil of or rail at.’ 

In the RV of 1 Ti 2"? adGevreiy dvdpés is translated 
‘to have dominion over,’ AV ‘to usurp authority 
over.’ See also art. PRINCIPALITY. 

W. H. DuNDas. 

DOMITIAN.—Titus Flauius Domitianus, second 
son of Titus Flauius Vespasianus (Emperor A.D. 
69-79 ; see VESPASIAN) and his kinswoman Flauia 
Domitilla, and brother of Titus Flauius Vespasianus 
(Emperor A.D. 79-81; see TITUS), was Roman 
Emperor from A.D. 81 to 96. He was born on 24 
October A.D. 51 in Rome, during the principate of 
Claudius, almost twelve years after his brother 
Titus. He lost his mother and only sister in early 
life, and when his father and brother entered on 
the Jewish War in A.D. 66, Domitian was scarcely 
fifteen years old. When his father was called to 
the Imperial throne on 1 July 69, his sons received 
corresponding honours, each being named Cæsar 
and princeps iuuentutis. Domitian had a narrow 
escape at the hands of the Vitellians, being com- 
pelled to leave the Capitol in the robes of a priest 
of Isis, which a man had procured for him. 
On his father’s accession Domitian received the 
5 which he held from 1 January 70, 

t exercised for the most part by deputy. Follow - 
ing the fashion set by Augustus, he robbed L. 
Lamia Kmilianus of his wife Domitia Longina, 
and, after living with her for some time unmarried, 
finally married her. It was unfortunate for his 
future career that his father and elder brother 
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were absent for a lengthy period from Rome and 
Italy, being detained by the Jewish War. The 
art He accession to power and influence of a youth 
of barely eighteen years of age ended, as might 
have been expected, in a disastrous perversion of 
character. The complaints against him served to 
hasten his father’s return. Before 21 June 70, 
Domitian and Mucianus, the most prominent su 
rter of the Flavian house, left Rome for the 
allo-German war. A change in the situation 
caused Domitian to return. He lived for a period 
in his Alban villa in retirement from public life. 
On the return of his father he received much dis- 
tinction, but so far as direct government of the 
Empire was concerned he was kept in the back- 
und. He was, however, six times consul before 
e became Emperor. On the death of Vespasian 
(79) Titus became Emperor; Domitian, though 


openly spoken of as consors imperii, was wisely 
kept in an inferior position. 
n the death of Titus through fever, Domitian 


became Emperor (13 September 81). Henceforth 
his title was Imperator Cesar Domitianus (Domi- 
tianus Cesar) Augustus. The title Germanicus 
was conferred upon him in 84, and he became 
censor perpetuus (after 5 Sept.) in 85. Certain of 
the important events of his reigu may be enumer- 
ated. It was probably very soon after the death 
of Titus that the decree for the construction of the 
arch in his honour, still standing at the Summa 
Sacra Via, was passed. On it are the famous 
representations of the Golden Candlestick, eto. (see 
art. ROME). His first year was also signali by 
the victories of Cn. lulius Agricola in Scotland 
and the establishment of fortified posts as far as 
the line of the Forth and Clyde. In 82 the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill, 
which had been destroyed by fire in 80, was com- 
pleted. In the same year the roads in the Imperial 
provinces of Asia Minor were repaired, and Agricola 
carried out his fifth campaign, planning also an 
invasion of Ireland which never took place. In 
83 an expedition to Germany took place as the 
result of which victories were gained over the 
Chatti. Territory was added to the Empire in the 
region of Taunus and Wetterau on the right bank 
of the Rhine, and secured by a fortified rampart 
(limes). This success brought the title Germanicus 
to Domitian on 3 September 84 (cf. Statius, Siluæ 
[passim] for the use of the name; passages in 
otz's index, p. 187). About this time Domitian 
also allowed himself to be appointed consul for ten 
years, and received the censoria potestas for life, 
and other honours. The pay of the soldiers was 
increased by a third. In 83, on his sixth campaign, 
Agricola had been able, with the co-operation of 
his fleet, to extend his hold over our island. He 
marched as far north as Inchtuthill near Dunkeld, 
and made a lasting camp there. In 84 occurred 
the battle of Mons Graupius (locality uncertain), 
by which the Caledonians received a crushing blow. 
Agricola left Britain in a pacified state, when 
Domitian’s jealousy recalled him soon after this 
victory. In the period 85-87 Domitian led in 
ponon two expeditions against the Dacians, who 
ad ere war. They crossed the Danube and 
invaded the province of Mesia. The governor of 
Mesia, Oppius Sabinus, was defeated and killed. 
The Dacians thereupon ravaged the territory on 
the right bank of the Danube and destroyed towns 
and forts. About the end of January 86 Domitian 
himself took the field. Of the details of the war 
almost nothing is known. It appears that Domitian 
issued his commands for the most part from the 
Imperial camp in the province of Masia. The 
Decebalus was conquered, and Domitian took the 
‘credit of the victory to himself. He was back in 
Rome in the summer of 86, but the war was con- 
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tinued by Cornelius Fuscus, who appears to have 
suffered a heavy defeat. 

About the same period the Romans were engaged 
in warfare against the Nasamones on the African 
coast, and inst the Germans. It was in 
Domitian’s reign that the custom of buying off 
the opposition of Rome’s enemies began. During 
this period the Emperor became more and more a 
tyrant and less and less a constitutional prince. 
It is significant that he allowed himself to be called 
dominus ac deus (A.D. 85-86). Tyranny aroused 
the more republican of the senators, and many were 
condemned ; a conspiracy against the Emperor was 
discovered and crushed. Probably about the end 
of 89 Domitian triumphed over the Dacians and 
the Germans, whose governor, L. Antonius Satur- 
ninus, sought to dethrone him. Domitian had 


taken in both these wars himself. We learn 
also of an a pa against the Quadi, the 
Marcomani, and the Sarmatians, all of whom were 


allies of the Dacians. Domitian was recognized 
as victor, peace was made between the combatants, 
and large sums of money were sent by Domitian to 
the Decebalus. ‘The year 89 was marked by further 
condemnations of distinguished persons and the 
confiscation of their property. Twenty years after 
Nero’s death (9 June 68) a false Nero appeared, 
and caused an cena among the Parthians which 
it was extremely difficult to quell. It is not im- 
ssible that some reference to this occurrence is 
tent in Rev 13°. In the year 91 a Vestal virgin, 
ange with having broken her vow of Saami, 
was by the orders of the ‘censor’ Domitian su 
jected to the ancient penalty of being buried alive. 
n this year also was unveiled the great equestrian 
statue of Domitian in the Forum (celebrated by 
Statius in his Siluce, i. I), the base of which is 
still in position. In 92 (or, strictly, in the period 
Oct. 91 to Sept. 92) there was a vine crop 
but a bad cereal crop. Domitian in consequence 
ordered that no new vineyards should be laid out 
in Italy and that the vines of the provinces should 
be reduced to one half their former number. This 
measure, intended to improve agriculture, was not 
carried out strictly. The provinces complained, 
among them Asia Minor. M. Salomon Reinach 
pointed out in 1901 (in RA, reprinted in Cultes, 
Mythes et Religions, ii. [1906] 356-380) that there 
is a reference to this edict latent in the difficult 
passage Rev 6° (see Sanday in JTAS¢ viii. [1906- 
07] 488 f.). In the same year Domitian conducted 
war against the Sarmatians with success. Next 
year (93) was marked by more condemnation of the 
nobility, and among others the great Agricola fell 
a victim. Now be the ragi of terror which 
ended only with the death of Domitian. Among 
those who suffered were some of the noblest Romans, 
men and women, that ever lived. l 
It wasin the year Oct. 93 to Sept. 94, according to 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, as translated by Jerome, 
that the Domitianic persecution of the Christians 
began, and that the Apostle John, being ban- 
ished to the island ‘ Pathmus,’ saw the Apocalypse 
(cf. other ancient references recorded in the intro- 
ductions to the Commentaries by Swete, Bousset, and 
Hort, to which add pseudo-A tine, Quæstiones 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti CX X VII, Ixxvi. [Ixxii.] 
2: ‘ista Reuelatio eo tempore facta est, one &pos- 
tolus Iohannes in insula erat Pathmos, relegatus a 
Domitiano imperatore fidei causa’). For the diffi- 
culty in dating the Apocalypse see art. APOCA- 
LYPSE. There must have been a fierce persecution 
of Christians in Domitian’s time, and the Apoca- 
lypse would seem to be the mirror of it. The 
Church always believed Domitian to have been the 
second t persecutor. The wonder is that the 
outbreak did not come earlier, in view of Domitian’s 
assumption of the titles ‘Lord and God’ referred 
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to above. It has been usual to connect with this 
persecution the charge of ‘ atheism’ (by which, of 
course, the Romans meant the worship of no god in 
visible form: they had long charged the Jews 
with the same (cf. Lucan, ii. 592-3: ‘dedita sacris 
incerti Iudaea dei) brought against two relations 
of the Emperor. These were Flauius Clemens, 
the consul of the year (95), first cousin of the 
Emperor, and his wife, Flauia Domitilla, niece of the 
Emperor. Clemens was beheaded, and Domitilla 
was banished to Pandateria. A grave in the cata- 
combs near Rome belonged to the latter. Before 
the summer of this year 95 the Via Domitiana 
connecting Sinuessa and Puteoli was completed 
(celebrated by Statius, Sua, iv. 3). This meant 
& saving of time for journeys from Rome to Naples 
and beyond (see art. ROADS AND TRAVEL). In 
the year 96, on 18 Sept., the much-hated Emperor 
met his death at the hands of his friends, his 
freedman, and his wife. 


LITERATURE.—Among the ancient authorities, his beneficiaries 
Statius and Martial say all and more than all the good there 
is to be said of Domitian ; the part of Tacitus’ Hist. dealing 
with him has perished ; there are occasional references in con- 
temporary authors, and there are the biography by Suetonius 
and parts of Dio Cassius, Orosius, etc. The best modern work 


is S. Gsell, Essai sur le règne de l'empereur Domitien, Paris, 
1894 ; there is an excellent rèsumè with references and literature 
in Weynand's art. in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. [1909] 2541-2596; A. 
v. Domaszewski, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiser, Leipzig, 1909, vol. ii.; 


general histories of the Empire. On Domitian and Christianity 
see W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
London, 1893, chs. xii. and xiii. A. SOUTER. 


DOOR. *— The examples of the concrete use 
of @vpa, ‘door,’ are all found in Acts, and may 
be treated under three heads: (1) house doors, 
(2) prison doors, (3) Temple doors. The first two 
occur in the narratives of miraculous events. 

1. In Ac 5 the feet of them that buried Ananias 
are said to be érè rp dp, nigh at hand, if not act- 
ually heard by those within. More vivid still is 
the instance of 12, where one required to knock 
at, or beat, the door, to make oneself heard with- 
in. (The nce of a knocker for the purpose is 
not to be inferred, for Jewish doors at least.) rh» 
Ovpay rod ros (cf. Ezk 40"! [LX X)}) is best under- 
stood as a door abutting on the street or lane, 
which gave the entry to a covered com- 
municating with the court of the house, in which 
the living rooms were situated (see GATE). Rhoda 
stood in this passage, hearing, but seeing not (be- 
sides, it was night), the Apostle Peter, who was 
without, and being in command of the way so 
long as the door, not the gate, remained locked 
or barred. dvoltayres (v. 16) implies door, which is 
rightly not expressed in RV. For modern usage 
see Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 1898, p. 
95 


2. With one exception (Ac 12) the doors of 
3 are found in the plural (Ac 5 ® 16% 37), 

he indications afforded by the narrative of Acts 
are too meagre to enable us to reconstruct the 
form of these places of detention, either in Jeru- 
salem or at Philippi. Security seems to have been 

iven by guards, chains, and stocks rather than 

y ay peculiar strength of door. Of necessit 

the bolt or bar was attached to the outside, of cell 
doors at least. For the situation at Philippi, see 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, p. 220f. 

3. In Ac 3? the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(ef v. 10) is described by the word for ‘door,’ which 
RV brings out. As in the private house, so here, 
the door forms part of the gate, the latter being 
in reality a portal. This particular gate of the 
Temple is now believed to be the Corinthian Gate, 
which is identical with the Nicanor Gate, on the 
east side of the Temple precincts. Its doors, and 


This art. deals with door as distinct from gate,’ ‘ gate- 
way,’ or ‘ porch,’ of which it forms a part (see Garr). 
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other parta. were of Corinthian brass (or bronze), 
probably solid, being shut with difficulty by twenty 
men (Josephus, BJ VI. v. 3; cf. Ant. XV. xi. 5, BJ 
II. xvii. 3, V. v. 3, c. Ap. ii. 10). They seem to 
have been double doors (E Bi, art. Temple’), stand- 
ing at the entrance to the Compare, for 
Babylonian Temples, PSBA, 1912, p. 90 fl. For 
the utiful Gate of the Temple see the full and 
illuminating account by A. S. Kennedy in 
ExpT xx. [1908-09] 270 f.; also art. TEMPLE. 

e read (Ac 21%) that the people laid hold on 
St. Paul, and dragged him out of the Temple, and 
straightway the doors were shut. Farrar (Life 
and Work of St. Paul, 1897, br 532) locates this 
turmoil at the Beautiful Gate, but, considering the 
number of doors that gave access to the Temple 
precincts, there are other possibilities. 

In Rev 21% we can picture the gates as provided 
with doors, although these were not in use. 

The metaphorical use of 6vpa in Acts, Epistles, 
etc., may be 11 5 noted. In this sense the word 
appears without the definite article, Ac 147 being 
no 3 ‘a door of faith’ (RV). In St. 
Paul’s Epistles mention is made of a great door 
and effectual (1 Co 16°), a door being opened (2 Co 
212), a door for the word (Col 4“), with the 
notion of opportunity and facility. The idea of 
the nearness of judgment is brought out by Ja 5° 
(cf. Mt 24%): ‘The judge standeth before the 
doors,’ where RV replaces the singular of AV by 
the plural, following the Greek. 


In Rev 3“, a door is set or given, revue 
(note uliar verbal form), i.e. a door alr 


opened, which none can shut (see KEy), and in 4! 
a door is already opened in the heavens at the 
moment the vision commences. In contrast to 
this is the closed door of Rev 3%, a passage in 
which is concentrated great wealth of meaning. 
W. CRUICKSHANK. © 

DORCAS.—This name occurs in the narrative of 
St. Peter’s sojourn in the plain of Western Palestine 
after the dispersion of the Jerusalem Church on 
the martyrdom of Stephen (Ac 9%), It is given 
as a translation of the Aramaic proper name 
Tabitha (‘Tabitha which is by interpretation 
Dorcas,’ Ac 9%) The word {¢btthd’ (up) is 
Aramaic corresponding to the Heb. bt (r), and 
is either the term applied to an animal of the deer 
species, roebuck’ or ‘roe’ in AV, ‘gazelle’ in RV, 
or a proper name borne by women. The word is 
t ated in the LXX by the term dopxds (S3épxopat, 
‘see ’—a reference to the e eyes of the animal). 
Both the Aramaic and the Greek terms were used 
as proper names; for women, and the writer of the 
Acts gives the translation for the benefit of his 
Greek readers, though the woman was probably 
known as Tabitha. 

The bearer of the name was a dweller in Joppa, 
a female disciple who had devoted herself to ‘ 
works’ and to ‘almsgiving.’ One feature of her 
benevolent activity was the making of garments 
which she distributed among the r, a circum- 
stance which is regarded as indicating special 

ness, as a woman with means adequate to 

provide such benefactions might have been content 
with merely Giving hermoney. This circumstance 
has in later Christianity given the inspiration and 
the name to the so-called Dorcas societies devoted 
to providing garmente for the poor. There is no 
ground for concluding that Tabitha was a deacon- 
ess, nor can we tell whether she was one of the 
widows or married. 

This disciple fell ill and died when St. Peter was 
in the nei! bouring town of Lydda, nine miles 


distant. e believers in Joppa at once sent for 
the Apostle. Their motive for so doing is not 


apparent, but it is unlikely that they expected him 
to work a miracle. More likely the sorrowing 
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friends turned to St. Peter for comfort in their 
bereavement, and his proximity led them to send 
for him. On his arrival the mourners showed the 
apane the garments Dorcas had made and spoke 
of her alms. The narrative then tells how St. 
Peter put them all out of the room, knelt down 
and prayed, and turning tothe woman said, Tabitha, 
arise! when she opened her eyes, sat up, and was 
handed over tothe widows. This raising of Tabitha 
is reported to have become widely known and to 
have led large numbers to attach themselves to 
the Church. 
The account of the raising of Dorcas has obvious 
ints of similarity to that of the raising of Jairus’ 
ughter (Mt 9%, Mk 5%, Lk 8%), but there is 
sufficient dissimilarity in details to cause us at 
once to dismiss the notion that the one is a mere 
imitation of the other. It is natural that St. Peter, 
who was 7 at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
should follow the method of his Master, while we 
see how, with the humility of Elijah or Elisha (1 K 
17”, 2 K 49), he does not at first speak the word of 
pono but kneels down in prayer. Holtzmann and 
eiderer regard the raising of Tabitha as parallel 
to the restoration of Eutychus by St. Paul (Ac 
20%), but beyond the fact that these commen- 
tators suppose both Tabitha and Entychus to have 
been only apparently dead, there is no similarity 
between the two cases. 


R. J. Know BGT, Acta,’ 1900 247 f.; 
J J ing, Z „ 78; HDB art. 
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DOXOLOGY (Sofodoyla, only in eccl. Greek).— 

e name is given to brief forms of praise to God 
(or to Christ, or to the Trinity) used in early 
Christianity, the models of which were taken 
over from Judaism. They sometimes occur as a 
momentary interruption in the midst of a dis- 
course, a sudden breaking forth of praise at the 
mention of the name of God, of which 2 Co 11” 
is an example. We shall consider the most im- 
portant of these in chronological order. 1. Gal 16. 
—The appropriate ascription of praise to the 
Father for redemption of mankind accordin 
to His will, wherein is revealed His attributes o 
wisdom, holiness, love, in which for us His glory 
chiefly consists. 2. Ro 11%.—The ‘all things’ are 
the things which have to do only with the king- 
dom of grace to which He has invited Jew and 
Gentile, and the doxol is the natural climax of 
praise for such wisdom and love ; the ‘ Him’ refers to 
God, not to Christ; v.“ is an echo of Is 40, and 
v.® of Job 41", and the first of v. s cannot 
have Trinitarian reference, as the context does not 
suit. It is the relation of the Godhead as a whole 
to the universe and to created things. God (not 
necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 3. Ro 167.— While gram- 
matically the to whom (&, if it be retained) could 
refer to Christ, and while according to the spirit 
and even language of the NT there is no objection 
to such reference, it is quite certain that the 
pronoun refers to the ‘only wise God,’ as that is 
in accordance with the whole purpose of the writer. 


It is the most fitting close to the Epistle, as it | argu 


embodies the faith from which its central chapters 
proceed.t The dislocation of the is 
aarp to be explained by the intense spiritnal 
eeling of the writer, who, without waiting to 
clear the matter up, bursts out into the usual 
doxology to God. 4. Eph 3*.—It is the glory 
which 1s due to God and befits Him. It is ren 


y-Headlam, Romans5 (ICC, 1220 2 340. 
t See F. J. A. Hort in JPA iii. 11870 s and for a con- 
“ineine discussion of the genuineness of this doxology see E. 
Gifford in Speakers Com., ‘Romans,’ 1881, pp. 


‘in the Church’ as the special domain where God 
is interested, viz. in a social brotherhood having 
organic life in Christ—the praise not being a thing 
of secular or volun ritual, but having its life 
and reason only in Christ and in a society redeemed 
an by Him. & Ph &.—Notice here 
also the emphasis: the glory, that glory which is 
His attribute and element. 6. 1 Ti 1%.—Here we 
find echoes of Jewish forms: To 13% 1, Enoch ix. 4, 
Rev 15°. The thought and phraseology are 
Hebraic. Bengel thought the sons had indirect 
reference to Gnosticism, but this is not necessary. 
7. 2 Ti #8.—‘The Lord’ here refers to Christ (cf. 
17), to whom this doxology is addressed.* 8. He 
13%1,—This doxology may be to the God of peace’ 
of v.“, but it is both more natural and more gram- 
matical to refer it to Christ, immediately pre- 
ceding. Throughout the whole Epistle the latter 
has been constantly before the mind of the writer. 
9. 1 P 4!,—Hart well remarks that the insertion 
of ‘is’ (¢criy) changes the doxology to a statement 
of fact, and thus supports the interpretation of 
‘whose’ (9) as 1 to the immediate ante- 
cedent, Jesus Christ, which seems also otherwise 

required. The thought is: already He posse: 
the glory and victory; therefore (v.“) tians 
endure joyfully their present suffering.t 10.1 P 
§1,—This refers to God, and ‘dominion’ is em- 
phasized as a consolation on account of the per- 
secution. 11. 2 P 3%.—Here we have another 
doxology to Christ. ‘For ever’ signifies lit. ‘unto 
the day of eternity,’ and occurs only here. Cf. 
Sir 18. Bigg makes the point that els rovs aldvas 
(‘unto the ) became so immediately the 
ruling phrase that this doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions became in any 
degree stereo 12. Jude *.—‘ Majesty (else- 
where He J“ only) and ‘ power. are unusual in 
doxologies. 13. Rey 1°*.—‘The adoration of 
Christ, which vibrates in this doxology, is one of 
the most impressive features of the k. The 
rophet feels that the one hope for the loyalists of 
in this period of trial is to be conscious that 
they owe everything to the redeeming love of 
Jesus. Faithfulness depends on faith, and faith is 
rallied by the grasp not of iteelf but of its object. 
Mysterious ex flanations of history follow, but it 
is passionate devotion to Jesus, and not any skill 
in exploring prophecy, which proves the source of 
oral! heroism in the churches. Jesus sacrificed 
himself for us; aùr h défa. From this inward 
trust and wonder, which leap up at the sight of 
Jesus and His grace, the loy ty of Christians 
flows. 1 14. Rey 8&%.—God and Christ (‘the 
Lamb’) are linked together in this doxology, as 
often in thought emong the early Christians (Jn 
173, 1 Ti 2, Rev 710 ‘salvation unto our God who 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb’). 16. 
Rey J7u.—It is a fine saying of Rabbi Pinchas and 
Rabbi Jochanan on Ps 1007 Though all offerings 
cease in the future, the offering of praise alone 
shall not cease ; though all prayers cease, thanks- 

giving alone shall not cease. 
ted as a doxology either to 
; from ria oe bs) to Crautic mane be 

6 > 6 w 6 

e that. (a) t supplies the antithesis which . to 


(d) it is franma better, oy 
(‘he being) naturally 0 what precedes : the person who 
is over 


(2 
tion, as it ought to stand first in 
3 and in the Besides, the 
doxology to God seems here without a motive, without either 
psychological or rhetorical reason, a solecism which jars on the 


* Bee N. J. D. White, BGT, ‘2 Tim., 1910, p. 188. 


1 J. H. A. Hart, EGT, ‘1 Pet., 1910, p. 78. 
1 J. Moffatt, Fü, Hev., 1910, p. 80. also art. in Expositor, 
Gth ser., v. 302 ff. 
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harmonies of St. Paul's pen. Then almost all the ancient inter- 
pretere; whatever their views, referred the whole to Christ. 
consideration of 


os * tha A) ‘God blessed for ever’ = 


bat even making a distinction (1 
Denney t so strongly that they cannot allow the interpretation 
here. But to this theol cal argument it be replied that 


In the sub-Apostolic Age we have in Clement of 
Rome (A.D. 97) ‘to whom (God) be the glory for 
ever and ever,’ chs. 38, 43, 45, 50 perhaps of Christ, 
58 ‘through whom (Christ) is the glory, etc.,’ and 
65 ‘throagh whom (Christ) be glory and honour, 

wer and greatness and eternal dominion unto 

im (God) from the ages past and for ever and ever. 
I uses none of the doxologies. 
The Ds (c. A.D. 100 to 125) adds to the Lord’s 
Prayer: ‘ For thine is the power and glory for ever 
and ever’ (ch. 8); gives in the Eucharistic prayers 
twice: ‘ Thine is glory for ever and ever,’ and 
once: ‘For thine is the glory and the power 
through Jesus Christ for ever and ever (ch. 9). In 
the post-Eucharistic prayer it gives twice the same 
benediction in: ‘Thine is the glory for ever 
and ever,’ and once: ‘Thine is the power and the 
lory for ever and ever.’ The doxologies in the 
artyrdom 3. Polycarp and in Justin Martyr are 
too late for this work. 


Chase The Lanta Pravect the Bartz Murg C-. 5 18511 

9 "8 yer in = 

108-178; and, especially for liturgical use, ‘Thalhoter in Wetser- 
te?, ili. 2006-10; P. Meyer in PRE? v. 508-4; H. 

Fortescue in CE v. [1909] 150-1; Wolff in RGG ii. Tübingen, 

1910) 980 fl.; G. Rietschel, Lehrbuch der Liturgik, Berlin, 1900, 

p. 366 f. J. ALFRED FAULKNER. 


DRAGON (dpd). — The word is found in the 
NT only in Rev 12+" 1341 16% 203, In each 
case, with the exception of 13" (‘as a dragon’), 
the reference is to the symbolical ‘ great red dragon’ 
with seven heads and ten horns (12*) who is ex- 
presely identified with ‘the old serpent, he that is 
called the Devil and Satan’ (v.“; of. 200). When 
inquiry made into the origin and meaning of the 
symbolism, it becomes evident that what we find 
in Rev. is an adoption and application to Christian 
purposes of certain conceptions that played a large 
part in the literature of pre-Christian ian Judaism, 
and had originally been suggested to the Jewish 
mind its contact with the Babylonian myth- 
ology. The A hal book of Bel and the Dragon 
testifies to the existence in Babylon of a dragon- 
worship that must have been associated with be- 
lief in the ancient 1 which forms so 
important a feature of the Babylonian cosmogony. 
In the Creation-epic Tidmat is the power of chaos 
and darkness, personified as a gigantic dragon or 
monster of the deep, who is eventually overcome 
by Marduk, the god of light. In the post-exilic 
Jewish apocalyptic literature a dragon of the 

* ZNTW, 1907, pp. 4, 819. 

t Meyer, Com. in loc. ; Denney, EGT, Rom., 1900, p. 668. 

? See -Headlam 283-288; Gifford, 
. Lepsius, Bischoff, 


Speaker’ ‘Romans,’ pp. 18, 168, 1 
and Strömann (ZNTW 1800 819, 1908, p. 80) conjecture that 
tend R iS Ww all 


depths becomes the representative of the forces of 
evil and opposition to goodness and God. But it 
was characteristic of Judaism, with its fervent 
Messianic expectations, that the idea of a conflict 
between God and the dragon should be transferred 
from the to the future, from cosmogony to 
history and eschatology, so that the revolt of the 
dragon and his subjection by the Divine might be- 
came an episode not of pre-historic ages but of the 
last days (cf. Is 27}, Dn 7°). In Rev. the visions 
of non-canonical as well as canonical apocalyptiste 
have been freely made use of; and the Jewish 
features of the story of the dragon are apparent 
(ef. 127 with Eth. Enoch, xx. 5, Assumption of 
Moses, x. 2). But what is characteristic is that 
the figure and functions of the dragon are turned 
to Christian uses, so that they have a bearing 
upon Christ’s earthly birth and heavenly glory 
(12°), upon the present conflict of Christianity 
with the world’s evil powers and its victory over 
them by ‘the blood of the Lamb’ and ‘the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (vv. . 1 17), and above all 
upon the assurance of Christian faith that God 
will destroy the dragon’s present power to accuse 
His ple and persecute them even unto death 
(vv. * u. 1% 17), and will at the appointed time send 
forth His angel to subdue him utterly (205. 


LITERATURE. —H. e Ae a nd Eng Gö 
1805; W. Bousset, The Antichrist . tr., London 
1806 ; art. Dragon’ in EBi. J. C. LAMBERT. 


DREAM.—‘ Dream’ may be defined as a series 
, or other mental states, which 
The words that are 
y ‘dream’ in the Bible 
are o1b and évap. In the OT dreams are described 
somewhat in detail, especially those of Jacob 
(Gn 28-3), of Joseph (Gn 37°"), of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Dn 2 and 4), and of Daniel (Dn 7). In the NT, the 
only instances given are those of the appearance of 
the angel to Joseph (Mt 1%-3 2% 19. X), the dream 
of the Magi (Mt 21), and the notable dream of 
Pilate’s wife (Mt 27%). In spite of the fact that 
certain dreams are set out with considerable fullness 
of detail, the instances recorded are not numerous, 
which seems to indicate that God’s revelations by 
this medium are to be regarded as exceptional and 
providential rather than as the means of 
communication of the Divine will. The Fathers 
were in the habit of warning the Christians against 
the tendency toconsider dreains asomens in a super- 
stitious sense. 

The only references to dreams or dreaming in the 
apostolic writings are Ac 27 ‘your old men shall 
dream dreams’ Ki batsa from Jl 2%), and Jude? 
‘these also (the false teachers of v.“) in their dream- 
ings defile the flesh’: the reference is understood 
by Bigg, (Second Pet. and Jude(ICC, 1901)), follow- 
ing von Soden and Spitta, to be to the attempt of 
the false teachers to support their doctrines by 
revelations, 

The earliest theories present the dream-world as 
real but remote—a region where the second self 
wanders in company with other second selves. 
The next stage is that of symbolic pictures unfolded 
to the inner organs of perception by some super- 
natural being. The general depression of vital 
activities during sleep may produce complete un- 
consciousness, especially during the early part of 
the night, but portions of the brain may be in 
activity in dreaming, with the accompanying 
partial consciousness. It was asserted by the Car- 
tesians and Leibniz, and as stoutly denied by 
Locke, that the soul is always thinking ; but many 
modern writers consider that dreaming takes place 
only during the process of waking. It is gener- 
admitted that, whilst for the most part the 
material of our dreams is drawn from our waking 
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experiences, the stimuli, external or internal, act- 
ing upon the sense organs during sleep produce the 
exaggerated and fantastic impressions in the mind 
which are woven into the fabric of our dreams. 
On the other hand, F. W. H. Myers (Human Per- 
sonality) regards dreams, with certain other mental 
states, as being ‘uprushes’ from the subliminal 
self, and sleep with all its phenomena as the re- 
freshing of the soul by the influences of the world 
of spirit. This view, if correct, would afford sco 
for the revelation of God’s will as narrated in the 
biblical accounts, if not in exceptional experiences 
of the present time. At any rate, there is nothing 
in modern psychology to preclude the possibility 
of Divine manifestations in dreams. Many recent 
writers enjoin the cultivation of restfulness and 
repose of the soul in order that sleep may be bene- 
ficial and may not be disturbed by unpleasant 
dreams. George Macdonald sings in his Evening 
Hymn: 
‘Nor let me wander all in vain 
Through dreams that mock and flee; 
But even in visions of the brain 
Go wandering toward Thee.’ 

in HDB, ‘Dream’ in DCG, and 
J. Sully, IUustons (ISS, 1882) 
ersonality, new ed., 1907; G. T. 
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DRESS.—See CLOTHES. 


DRUNKENNESS.—It may be taken for granted 
that the wine of the Bible was fermented, and 
therefore, when taken in excess, intoxicating. 
Unfermented wine is a modern concept. The 
ancients had not that knowledge of antiseptic pre- 
cautions which would have enabled them to pre- 
serve the juice of the grape in an unfermented 
state. It was the inebriating property of wine 
that constituted the sting of the calumny with 
which the sanctimonious tried to injure our Lord 
I80 dvOpwwros olvorérns (Mt 11, Lk 7%). There 
would have been no scandal in His habituall 
paria nng of a beverage which was never harmful. 

hrist bade men take heed lest their hearts should 
be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness 
(xparrddy xai uéðy, Lk 21“, but He evidently 
regarded it as possible to draw the line between 
the use and the abuse of wine. He was not a 
Nazirite, Rechabite, or Essene. A Palestinian 
movement against wine and strong drink might 
conceivably have been begun by the Baptist 
(Lk 15), but not by Christ. His religion was not 
in its essence a system of ascetic negations ; it was 
much more than one of the ‘creeds which deny 
and restrain.’ In His time and country, drunken- 
ness, however pernicious in individual cases, could 
not be ed as one of the deadly national 
sins. 

‘Orientals are not inclined to intemperance. The warm 
climate very quickly makes it a cause of discomfort and disease’ 
(Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 1898, p. 46). Moreover, 
‘the wines of Palestine may be assumed on the whole not to 


have exceeded the strength of an ordinary claret’ (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy, ÆBi iv. 5819). ( 


It was Gentile rather than Jewish wine-drinking 
habits that Apostolic Christianity had to combat, 
and Bacchus (Dionysus) was notoriously one of the 
most powerful of the gods of Greece and Rome. 
The apostles did not fight against the social 
customs of pagan nations with a new legalism. It 
was not the Christian but the Judaizer or the 
Gnostic who repeated the parrot-cry, ‘ Handle not, 
taste not, touch not.’ Christianity goes to work 
in a wholly different manner. It relies on the 
power of great positive truths. It creates a passion 


; S. Freud, 
of 


for high things which deadens the taste for low 
things. Its distinction is that it makes every man 
a legislator to himself. The inordinate use of wine 
and strong drink becomes morally impossible for a 
Christian, not because there is an external law 
which forbids it, but, because his own enlightened 
conscience condemns it. St. Paul does not say to 
the Roman Christians, Let us walk lawfully, not 
in revelling and drunkenness,’ but ‘ Let us walk 
becomingly’ (edcxnudyws, Ro 13). This means 
that there is a beautiful new oxfua, or ideal of 
conduct, of which every man becomes enamoured 
when he accepts the Christ in whom it is embodied. 
Thereafter he feels, with a shuddering repulsion, 
how ill it would become him to walk in ‘revelling 
and drunkenness, chambering and wantonness. 
He abjures the thought of name a once spiritual 
and sensual. Having put on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
he cannot continue to make provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil its lusts. 

It is true that the moral verdicts of the Christian 
are not always immediate and sure. ‘ Manifest 
are the works of the flesh,’ wrote St. Paul, naming 
among them ‘drunkenness’ (ué6a:, Gal 5 2), but 
they were far from being so manifest to all his 
converts. The Christian conscience needed to be 
educated, the spiritual taste to be cultivated. At 
Corinth the dydry, or love-feast, which ended in 
the Lord’s Supper, all too readily degenerated into 
something not very unlike the banquets in the idol- 
temples. ‘One is hungry, and another is drunken’ 
(we@ver, 1 Co 11%). Paul paints the scene in strong 
colours; but who would be warranted in saying 
that the reality fell at all short of the description ? 
(Meyer, Com. in loc.). It has always been one 
of the enchantments of Bacchus and Comus to 
ey their devotees glory in their shame, so that 
they 

Not once perceive their foul disf ent, 

But boast themselves more comely than before’ 
(Milton, Comus, 74 f.) 
That this is true of the vulgar and of the educated 
alike, both in pagan and in Christian times, is 
attested not only by a thousand 3 but 
by the orgies of the Symposium and the Noctes 
Am brosiange.“ Yet even Omar Khayyam, after 
all his praise of the Vine, is es to confess that 
he has ‘drowned his glory in a shallow cup’; and, 
in the light of Christianity, drunkenness stands 
condemned as a sin against the body which is a 
‘member of Christ.’ 

Christianity is a religion of principles, not of 
rules, and in Ro 14" St. Paul states a principle 
which justifies any kind and thoughtful man, apart 
from considerations of personal safety and happi- 
ness, in becoming an abstainer. In doing this the 
Apostle is far from imposing a new yoke of bondage. 
He does not categorically say to the Christian, 
‘Thou shalt not drink wine,’ but he reasons that 
it is good (xadéx)—it is a beautiful morale—in 
certain conditions and from certain motives, to 
abstain. There was evidently a tendency among 
Christian liberals, who rightly gloried in their 
free evangelical position, to say, If men vill per- 
vert and abuse our example, we cannot help it; 
the fault is their own, and they must bear the 
consequences.’ St. Paul, the freest of all, sees a 
more excellent way, and chooses to walk in it, 
though he does not exercise his apostolic authority 
to command others to follow him. What is his 
own liberty to drink a little wine in comparison 
with the temporal safety and eternal salvation of 
thousands who are unable to use the same freedom 
without stumbling? He cannot—no man can—live 
merely unto himself, and he would sooner be so far 
a Nazirite or an Essene than do anything to hurt 
a brother. 

It is noticeable that there was never any organ- 
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ized movement in the 5 or post-Apostolic 
Church against the use of strong drink. any of 
the Fathers, following the example of Philo—who 
wrote a book repl udn on Gn 9—dealt with the 
subject at length. Clement, Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and Augustine all preached moderation to 
every one and abstinence to some. But neither the 
apostles nor the Fathers ever dreamed of seeking 
legislation for the prohibition or even the restric- 
tion of the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. 
Since their time two thin the discovery of dis- 
tilled liquors in the 18th cent., and the trend of 
civilization northward—have greatly altered the 
conditions of the problem. 


‘ Extremists now place all alcohol-containing drinks under 
the same ban, but fermented liquors are still generally held to 
be companiei innocuous; nor can any one deny that there 
is a difference. It is safe to say that if spirits had never been 
discovered the history of the ) question would have been entire] 
different’ (A. Shadwell, B Bril xxvi. 678). The evils which it 
desired to check are much ter in some countries 
others. .. . The inhabitants of south Burcpe are much less 
to alcoholic excess than those of central pe, who 
more temperate than those of the north (ib. xvi. 759). 


Just where the temptations to drunkenness are 
greatest, the Apostle's principle of self-denial for 
the sake of others is evidently the highest ethic. 
No drunkard can ‘inherit the Kingdom of God’ 
(1 Co 6), and the task of Christian churches and 
governments is ‘to make it easy for men to do 
good and difficult for them to do evil.’ 

Since, however, it is notoriously impossible to 
make men sober merely by legislation, the main 
factors in the problem must always be moral and re- 
ligious. The Apostolic Church found the true solu- 
tion. The Christians who were filled with the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost were mockingly said 
to be filled with wine (Mebros, Ac 2u, perhaps 
‘sweet wine’; not ‘new wine,’ as Pentecost took 
place eight months after the vintage). St. Peter 
tried to convince the multitude that it was not a 
sensual but a spiritual intoxication, and St. Paul 
gives to all Christians the remarkable counsel, ‘ Be 
not drunken with wine, wherein is dissoluteness 
(dowrla; cf. dowrws in Lk 159), but be filled with 
the Spirit’ (Eph 5"). It is presupposed that every 
man nat y craves some form of exhilaration, 
loving to have his feelings excited, his imagination 
fired, his spirit thrilled. And drunkenness is the 
perversion of a true instinct. It is the fool’s wa 
of drowning care and rising victorious over the ills 
of life. Intoxication is the tragic y of in- 
spiration. What every man needs is a spiritual 
enthusiasm which completely diverts his thoughts 
from the pursuit of sensuous excitement, on the 
psychological principle that two conflicting passions 
cannot dominate the mind at the same time. That 
enthusiasm is the gift of the Divine Spirit. 

The injunction to Timothy to be no longer a 
water-drinker (unxéri vdporére:) but to use a little 
wine (1 Ti 5%) is now generally regarded as 
Pauline. It is ‘evidently, in the context in which 


ven 
are 


in | (Jos. Ant. XIX. ix. 1). 


it stands, not merely a sanitary but ae as much 
a moral precept, and thus implies that Timothy 
had himself begun to abjure wine on grounds of 
personal sanctity’ (F. J. A. Hort, Judazstic Chris- 
tiantty, 1894, p. 144). The words were probably 
written about the time of the first appearance of 
the Encratites (ERE v. 301), who made abstinence 
from flesh, wine, and marriage the chief of 
their religion, seeking salvation not by faith but 
by asceticism. Water-drinking thus for a time 
became associated with a deadly error. This was 
a situation in which Christians felt it to be their 
duty to assert their right to use what they re- 
garded as the creature and gift of God (1 Ti 4* 5). 
, further, art. ABSTINENCE. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

DRUSILLA (Ac 24%).— The youngest of the 
three daughters of Herod Agrippa I. She was but 
six years old when her father died in A. D. 44 
He had betrothed her to 
Epiphanes, son of the king of Commagene. This 
marriage did not take place, as Epiphanes refused 
to undergo the rite of circumcision (Ant. XX. vii. 
1). Drusilla was given by her brother Agrippa II. 
to Azizus, king of Emesa. The marriage took 
place seemingly in A.D. 53. Very shortly afterwards 
the procurator Felix, who had lately come to 
Judæa, met the young queen and was captivated by 
her charms (‘ She did indeed exceed all other women 
in beauty’ [Ant. xx. vii. 2). Employing as his 
emissary one 1 a Cypriote, he persuaded her 
to leave her husband and to join him as his third 
wife - and third (‘trium regi m maritum,’ 
writes Suetonius of Felix (Claud. xxviii.]). Of 
this union there was issue a son, who was given 
the name Agrippa, and of whom Josephus (Ant. 
XX. vii. 2) records incidentally that he and his 
wife perished in the eruption of Vesuvius in the 
reign of the Emperor Titus, i. e. in A.D. 79. Of 
Drusilla herself nothing is recorded later than the 
statement in Acts, which permits us to assume 
that she was present when St. Paul had audience 
of Felix, and used the opportunity to reason ‘of 
righteousness, and temperance, and the judgment 
to come.’ G. P. GOULD. 


DYSENTERY (AV ‘bloody flux’; Gr. dwe- 
Tépov, Ac 28°),— When St. Paul and his com- 
panions, on their way to Rome, were shipwrecked 
on the island of Malta, the father of Publius who 
was governor of the island was suffering from this 
malady in an aggravated form. The symptoms of 
the disease are tion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the large intestine, mucous, bloody, diffi- 
cult, and painful evacuations, accompanied with 
more or less fever. Owing to Publius’ kindness 
to the little group of delayed travellers, the Apostle 
visited his father, ‘ prayed, and laid his hands on 
him, and healed him.’ This was evidently a case 
of mental healing, made effective by prayer and per- 
sonal contact. C. A. BECKWITH. 


E 


EAGLE (derés, Rev 4? 8 1210.— There can be but 
little doubt that the ‘eagle’ of the EV ought in 
most cases rather to be rendered ‘vulture.’ Both 
the Hebrew word 77} (in the OT) and the Greek 
word derés (in the NT) are used to designate 
‘vulture’ as well as ‘eagle,’ and it is a bird of this 
species rather than an eagle that is ponei Te- 
ferred to both in the OT and the NT, though in 


the above-mentioned passages it is just possible 
that derds may denote an eagle. 

Four kinds of vultures are known in Palestine 
of. Tristram, SWP: ‘The Fauna and Flora of 
2 Cups tal 1884, p. 94), viz. wn . barbatus ; 
(2) 3 fulvus, or griffon’; (3) Neophron percnop- 
terus, the ‘Egyptian vulture’; (4) Vultur monachus 
(cf. Post in HDB i. 632). The Gyps fulvus or 
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‘ griffon’ is supposed to be referred to in most of the | Christianit rsecution made sec necessary 
in the OT and the NT. 0 of the Church. The figure 


There are said to be eight different kinds of eagle 
in Palestine: (1) Aquila chrysetus, or Golden 
Eagle.’ This is seen in winter all over Palestine, 
but in sammer it is only to be found in the 
mountain ranges of Lebanon and Hermon. (2) 
Aquila heliaca, or ‘Imperial Eagle,’ which is more 
common than the Golden Eagle, and does not leave 
its winter haunts in summer time. The Imperial 
Fago prefers to make its nest in trees rather than 
clitis, and in this res 


Eagle. ( Aquila danga, or “Greater Spotted 
e. (3) Agus nga, or ‘Greater t 
Eagle.’ (4) Aguila ra or ‘Tawny le,’ 
which is found fairly frequently in the wooded 
districts of Palestine. This bird breeds in the 
cliffs, and plunders other birds of their prey. (5) 
Aquila pennata, or ‘ Booted Eagle,’ which is found 
chiefly in the wooded parts of Galilee, the Lebanon 
and Phoenicia. (6) Aguila nipalensis, or Steppe 
Eagle.’ (7) Aguia bonelli, or ‘Bonelli’s Eagle,’ 
which is not uncommon in the wädis and rocky 
districts of Central Palestine. This bird is more 
like a falcon than an eagle. (8) Ciremtus gallicus, 
or ‘Short-toed Eagle.“ This is by far the common- 
est of all Palestinian eagles. They remain from 
early spring to the beginning of winter, when 
most of them migrate, probably to Arabia. This 
fearless and dignified bird is easily recognize by 
its large flat head, huge yellow eyes, brightly 
spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi are covered 
with scales which afford it protection against the 
serpents on which it preys. The abundance of this 
species is doubtless accounted for by the large 
number of lizards and serpents found in Palestine. 
It is found throughout Central Europe, but only 
rarely ; on the other hand, it is seen fairly often 
in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
It breeds in trees and not on rocks. 

In Rev 47 the eagle plays a part in the vision of 
the throne in heaven: And the first creature was 
like a lion, and the second creature like a calf, and 
the third creature had a face as of a man, and the 
fourth creature was like a flying eagle.’ These four 
forms, which suggest all that is strongest, noblest, 
wisest, and swiftest in animate nature, are the same 
as those in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk 12°), but here the 
order is different, and each ‘living creature’ has 
six wings, while in Ezekiel each has only four 
wings. Nature, including man, is thus represented 
before the Throne as consciously or unconsciously 
taking its part in the fulfilment of the will of the 


vine. 

In Rev 8'3: And I saw, and I heard an eagle, 
flying in mid heaven, saying with a t voice, 

oe, woe, woe, for them that dwell on the earth, 
by reason of the other voices of the trumpet of the 
three angels who are 7. to sound,’ the eagle ap- 
pears as the herald of calamity. The first series 
of four trumpet-blasts have gone forth, and the 
forces of Nature have done their work ruthlessly, 
but the worst is yet to come. The eagle—which, 
it will be noted, was heard as well as seen—is 
chosen on account of its swiftness as a fitting 
emblem of the judgment about to fall upon the 
pagan population of the world. 

n Rev 12" the eagle is the means whereby the 
woman—t.e, the Christian Church—is conveyed 
away from the dragon and his fury to a place of 
safety in the wilderness. The actual event alluded 
to was no doubt the escape of the Church of Jeru- 
salem to Pella (cf. Mk 13% ‘then let them that are 
in Judæa flee unto the mountains’), though the 
life of the Church and her members must alwa 
to some extent be a solitary life—i.c. in the world 
but not of it—and her vocation will, from one 

int of view, always be that of a ‘voice cryin 
in the wilderness.’ Again, in the early days o 


for the very 
in Rev 12" is paralleled in the OT. Thus in Ex 
19“ Jahweh is represented as saying, Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how 1 
bare Bis on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
myself,’ while in Dt 32" He is likened unto an 
eagle: As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, that 
fluttereth over her young, he spread abroad his 
wings, he took them, he bare them on his pinions.’ 
Lastly, in Is 40% the promise to those who shall 
‘wait upon the Lord’ is that ‘they shall renew 
their strength,’ and ‘mount up with wings as 
ada In all the passages in Revelation, it is pro- 
bable that derés denotes ‘ vulture’ as elsewhere. 


LrrERaTURE.—For the eagle in Palestine see H. B. Tristram, 
SWP, ‘The Fauna and Fiora of Palestine,’ 1884 94-101, 
Natural History of the Bible}, 1911, p. 172 f.; W. M. Thom- 
son, The Land and the Book, new ed., 1910, p. 150£ ; E. W. G. 
Masterman, in SDB, 200; G. E. Post, in HDB i. 682; A. E. 
Shipley and S. A. Cook, in EBi ii. 1146. On the texte see 
expecially H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John3, 1907, 

loc. P. S. P. HANDCOCK. 

EAR.—The finer shades of biblical statement are 
discerned only as we succeed in placing ourselves 
at the contemporary point of view. is ap en 
ticularly the case with references to personality 
and its elements or manifestations, since primitive 
or ancient peychology differs so greatly from the 
psychology. of the present time. For example, 
primitive psychology, in its ignorance of the nervous 
system, distributes psychical and ethical attributes 
to the various physical or There are tribes 
that give the ears of a dead enemy to their youths 
to be eaten, because they rd the physical ear 
as the seat of intelligence, which thus becomes an 
attribute of the consumer (J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough’, 1900, ii. 357 f.). Though the Bible contains 
nothing so crude as this, yet the same idea of local- 
ized psychical function underlies its references to 
the ear. The high priest’s ear is consecrated by 
the application of ram’s blood, that he may the 
better hear God (Lv 8”); the slave’s ear, on his 
renunciation of liberty, is pierced by his master, 
as a tee of his permanent obedience (Ex 21“, 
Dt 1517). Such practices help to give the true line 
of approach to many biblical references to the ear, 


the full force of which might otherwise be 
The ‘peripheral consciousness’ of the ear (cf. 1 S 34, 
Job bn 18, etc.) must be remembered in regard 


to phrases which have become to us simply conven- 
tional, such as the repeated refrain of the Apoca- 
lypse, He that hath an ear, let him hear’ (Rev 2’, 


etc. ; ods). This greater intensity of local meaning 
gives new point to the Pauline analogy between 
the human body and the Church. Since ‘the body 


is not one member, but many’ (1 Co 12"), in a 
chical and moral, as well as in a physical, sense, 
it is more readily conceivable that the ear might 
resent ita inferiority to the eye (v.). Its actual 
co-operation with the eye is therefore a more effec- 
tive rebuke to the envy springing from Corinthian 
individualism. ; 

Moral or spiritual qualities are ed to the 
ear in several passages, according to the frequent 
OT (Pr 15%, Is 591, etc.); one example is 
uoted From the OT and applied by St. Paul to 

e Jews of Rome: ‘their ears are dull of soon 
(Ac 28”; cf. Ro 118). The same charge is brought 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews against 
those to whom he writes (5"; dxoal, not os). This 
attribution of quality to the organ does not, of 
course, imply naturalistic determinism ; the ear is 
part of the responsible personality. If men ‘hav- 
ing itching ears, will heap to themselves teachers 
after their own lusts,’ it is because ‘they will turn 
away their ears from the truth (2 Ti 4° ; dog). 
The OT reference to the ‘uncircumcised ear (Jer 6'°) 


EARNEST 


is haa times repeated (Ac 71; Ep. Barn. ix. 4, 
x. 12). 

The only significant act named in this literature 
in reference to the ear is that of those who hear 
ae oe declare his vision of Jesus at the right hand 
of : they stop their ears, that the blasphemy 
may not enter (Ac 7%). Ignatius writes to the 
Ephesians (ix. 1), with reference to false teachers, 
ye stopped your ears, so that ye might not receive 
sown by them.’ Irenæus (ap. Eus. HE 
says of Toyen that ‘if that blessed and 
apostolic pres heard any such thing [as 

e Gnosticism of Florinus], he would have cried 
out, and stopped his ears.’ The baptismal practice 
of a later age oer the ear of the candidate b 
es 8 the miradi e 
recorded in 7. The priest touched the ear 
with his fin moistened with saliva (Duchesne, 
Origines du Chrétien*, 1908, p. 311). The posi- 
tive side of the vapna. anointing of the ear seems 
to be implied in the Odes of Solomon, ix. 1: ‘Open 

our ears, and I will s to you’ (cf. J. H. 

rnard, TS viii. 3 [1912] ad loc.). For the 
apostles, therefore, the ear forms the correlate to 
‘the word of faith which we preach’ (Ro 10%35), 
which is conceived with equal pregnancy of mean- 
ing as the vehicle of the Spul (E. Sokolowski, 
Die Begriffe Geist und Leben bei Paulus, 1903, 
pp. 263-267). Through the response of the con- 
scious ear to the spoken word, an experience is 
begun which eventually passes into the realm of 
those ‘things which ear heard not’ (1 Co 2; of. 1 
Clem. xxxiv. 8, 2 Clem. xi. 7), and of those ‘ un- 
speakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter (2 Co 12“). H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


EARNEST (dppa8dv).—The word occurs three 
times in the NT, viz. 2 Co 1™ 55 ‘the earnest of 
the Spirit,’ and Eph 1" ‘the earnest of our inherit- 
ance.’ The word means pledge,’ ‘surety,’ ‘ assur- 
ance,’ and is taken from an old Hebrew term used 
in connexion with the transference of property. 
The Hebrew equivalent pow is found in Gn 3817. 18. 9 
referring to the pledge of a staff and a signet-ring 
given by Judah to Tamar as an assurance that she 
would receive her hire. Probably the word came 
into Greek through Phoenician traders, and we 
find it in Latin in three forms: arrhabo, arrabo 
(e.g. Plautus, Truc. In. ii. 20), and arrha (e.g. 
Aulus Gellius, xvu. ii. 21). It is found in the 
form arra or arrhes in the languages moet directly 
derived from the Latin. The Scotch word ‘arles’ 
—the coin given by a master to a servant on en- 
gagement as a pledge that the fee will be duly 
paid—is derived from the same source, and corre- 
sponds to the obsolete English word ‘ 5 

he word signifies, not merely a pledge, but 
a part of the possession. In the conveyance of 
property in ancient times it was usual for the 
seller to give the payer a handful of earth or 
of the thatch of the house as a token that the bar- 
gain would be binding, and that the whole pro- 
perty, of which the buyer thus received a part, 
would be delivered over in due course. 

In A the idea underlying this conception is 
frequently referred to. Thus in Gn 24% 5 the ear- 
rings and the bracelets given by Eliezer to Rebecca 
are tokens of the wealth of his master and evidence 
of a comfortable home in Canaan. In the NT 
passages the Holy Spirit which is given to believers 
18 hy lip by the Apostle as both the pledge and 
the first-fruits of the inheritance that awaits them. 
In 2 Co 12 560 the earnest of the Spirit’ is the 
earnest which is the Spirit. The present posses- 
sions of Christian believers imparted by the Spirit 
are both pledge and foretaste of the future bliss 
that awaits them. They are the ‘earnest’ of the 
‘inheritance’ (Eph 14). W. F. Boyp. 


EARTHQUAKE 


EARTH, BARTHEN, EARTHY, EARTHLY.— 
Earth (74) is used in a variety of meanings, which 
may be distinguished as follows: (1) the dust or 
matter of which the first man was made (1 Co 157%); 
(2) the fertile soil which yields grass and herbs 
and fruit (He 6’, Ja 57, v 9*); (3) the solid 
ground upon which men stand or fall (Ac 9* 8); (4) 
the land in contrast with the sea (2 P 35, Rev 10°); 
(5) the whole world as the abode of men (Ac 1°, 
etc. ; equivalent here to the more frequent olxov- 
uéyn) or beasts (Ac 10% 116); (6) the earth in space 
in contrast with the visible heavens—skies an 
stars (Ac 2), Rev 615); (7) the earth in contrast 
with the invisible heavens—the dwelling-place of 
God and Christ, of angels and perfected saints 
(Ac 7®, 1 Co 15%, Eph 3%, He 8“; cf. v.?); (8) the 

in contrast with the underworld (Ph 2", 
Rev * 3%); (9) the earth with a moral connota- 
tion, as the sphere of a merely worldly life to 
which is opposed the heavenly life with Christ in 
God (Col 3* 3). 

Earthen (dcrpdxwwos, fr. bo rpaxoy=‘ burnt clay,’ or 
anything made therefrom).—The Gr. word occurs 
twice in the NT, but in EV is only once translated 
‘earthen.’ In 2 Ti 2” the rendering is ‘of earth,’ 
and the reference is simply to the material of the 
earthen vessels in contrast with those of gold and 
silver m wood. In 15 Co 47, keri coe 
used, there appears to be a suggestion not only o 
the oanad of the earthen vessels in cantonal 
with the preciousness of the treasure they con- 
tain, but of their frailty in contrast with the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the Divine power of God whu 
uses them as His instruments. 

Earthy (xotxós, ‘ made of earth,’ fr. xobs =‘ earth,’ 
‘dust,’ by which in the LXX y is rendered in Gn 
2, etc. ; though in other passages ‘yj is frequently 
employed for the same purpose, just as it is by 
St. Paul in 1 Co 15*).—The only occurrence of the 
word is in 1 Co 15*-®@®, where Adam is called 
‘earthy,’ i. e. consisting of earth-material, in con- 
trast with Christ, the ‘heavenly,’ ¿.e. of heavenly 
origin. The meaning of ‘earthy’ here is thus sug- 
gested by (7) above as well as by (1). 

Earthly (éxl-yecos, upon the earth, ‘ terrestrial,’ 
2 Co 51, Ph 3", Ja 3'>).—Outside of the Fourth 
Gospel ‘earthly’ occurs only 3 times in the NT, 
but érlyeios is found also in 1 Co 15%, where EV 
renders ‘terrestrial,’ and Ph 2, where EV gives 
‘things on earth.’ In all these there is 
& contrast of the earthly with the heavenly. In 
1 Co 15%, 2 Co 61 the contrast is that suggested 
under (7). In Ph 3%, Ja 3" it is that suggested 
under (9). In Ph 2”, while ‘things on earth’ are 
contrasted with things in heaven, the meaning of 
éxl-yecos itself is that suggested by (5), the ‘ things on 
earth’ being the inhabitants of the whole world; 
and there Is a further contrast with the thin 
under the earth,’ the inhabitants of the under world 
(cf. (8)). J. C. LAMBERT. 


EARTHQUAKE (ceoyds, from celw, to shake’). 
—In the ancient East all abnormal phenomena 
were regarded as supernatural, and any attempt 
to explain them by secondary causes was dis- 
couraged as savouring of irreverent prying into 
hidden things. Being at once so mysterious and 
so terrible, earthquakes and volcanoes were traced 
to the direct activity of One ‘who looketh upon 
the earth and it trembleth; he toucheth the 
mountains and they smoke’ (Ps 104%). Minor 
tremors were not, indeed, always interpreted as 
signs of the Divine displeasure; sometimes quite 
the contrary. When a company of disciples were 

raising God and praying after the release of St. 

eter and St. John from prison, the shaking of 
the room was regarded as a token that the Lord 
Himself was at hand to defend His cause. But 
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more severe shocks were sol apt to cause a 
ic fear, which was nat y greatest in the 
reasts of those who were conscious of guilt. 
When St. Paul and Silas were praying end singing 
in a Philippian gaol, the place was shaken by an 
earthquake violent enough to open the doors and 
loose every man’s bands (Ramsay’s explanations 
[St. Paul, 1895, p. 221] are interesting); but terror 
prevented the prisoners from seizing the oppor- 
tunity of escaping, and the chance was past before 
moy ad recovered their wits. 
rthquakes play a great rôle in prophetic and 
apocalyptic literature. God's last self-manifesta- 
tion, like the first at Sinai, is to be in an earth- 
quake and His voice will make not only the earth 
ut also the heaven tremble. While the things 
that are shaken will be removed, those that are 
unshaken (rà uh cadevduera) will remain, the tem- 
7585 5 to the eternal (He 12 cf. 
ag 2). en the sixth seal of the Book of 
Destiny is opened, there is a great earthquake 
(Rev 6%). hen the censer filled with fire is cast 
upon the earth, there follow thunders and an 
earthquake (8°). In another earthquake the tenth 
part of a great city falls (probably Jerusalem is 
meant, though some think of Rome) and 7000 
persons are killed (11%). When the last bow! is 
poured upon the air, the greatest earthquake ever 
elt cleaves Jerusalem into three o parts, and en- 
tirely destroys the pagan cities (16187). 

The writer of the Revelation may himself have 
experienced many earthquakes, and at any rate he 
could not but be familiar with reports of such 
visitations, for in Asia Minor they were frequent 
and disastrous. In A.D. 17 ‘twelve populous cities 
of Asia’—among them Sardis and Philadelphia— 
‘fell in ruins from an earthquake which happened 
by night’ (Tac. Ann. ii. 47). In A.D. 60 icea, 
one of the famous cities of Asia,’ was ‘ prostrated by 
an earthquake’ (ib. xiv. 27). Palestine and Syria 
were very liable to similar disturbances ; regard- 
ing earthquakes in Jerusalem see G. A. Smith, 
Jerusalem, 1907-08, i. 61 ff. 

The religious impression made by earthquakes 
in pre-scientific ages was profound (see e.g. Mt 27%). 
They were regarded as Judgments or warming it 
might be as signs of the approaching end of the 
world, ‘the beginning of travail’ (Lk 13°= Mt 248). 
Even Pliny, the ardent student of Nature, asserts 
that they are invariably precursors of calamity 
(HN ii. 81-86). The just man of the Stoics was 
undismayed by them: ‘si fractus illabatur orbis, 
impavidum ferient ruinae’ (Hor. Car. III. iii. 7 f.). 
Jesus assured His disciples that amid all the ‘ Mes- 
sianic woes’ not a hair of their head should perish 
(Lk 218), 

It was not till the middle of the 19th cent. that 
a careful investigation of the phenomena of earth- 
quakes was begun. Seismology is now an exact 
science, in which remarkable progress has been 
made in Japan, a land of earthquakes. But while 
man rationalizes such calamities, and can no longer 
coe them as strictly supernatural, he is practi- 

y as helpless as ever in their presence. the 
earthquake of 1908 which destroyed Messina and 
Reggio (the Rhegium of Ac 28:3) the loss of life 
was appalling. JAMES STRAHAN. 


EASTER.—See PASSOVER. 


EBIONISM.—Ebionism is best understood as the 
generic name under which may be included a 
variety of movements, diverging more or less from 
Catholic Christianity, and primarily due toa con- 
ception of the permanent validity of the Jewish 
Law. Of these, some were merely tolerable and 
tolerant peculiarities; some were intolerable and 
intolerant perversions of Christianity. 


EBIONISM 


As soon as Christianity became conscious of ite 
world-wide mission, the problem arose as to its 
relation to the Judaism out of which it sprang. 
This produced what we might a priori expect—a 
difference within the primitive Christian com- 
munity between a liberal and a conservative 
tendency. It was a liberalism which steadil 
advanced, a conservatism which as steadily hard- 
ened and became more intolerant, and drifted 
further out of likeness to normal Christianity. 
Jewish Christian conservatism in its different 
de and phases gives rise to the various species 
of Ebionism. 

1. Characteristics.—All Ebionites are distin- 
guished by two main and common characteristics : 
(1) an over-exaltation of the Jewish Law; (2) a 
defective Christology. We may take the first as 
fundamental. The second is deducible from it. 
To hold by the validity of the Law is obviously to 
find no adequate place for the work of a Redeemer 
(Gal 5*). Christ tends to be recognized merely as 
a new prophet enforcing the old truth. And de- 
fective views of the work of Christ logically issue 
in, if they are not based upon, defective views of 
His Person. It is clear also, that those who hold 
the Law to be permanent, cannot consistently 
accept the sathonty of St. Paul, so we find that 
(3) hostility to St. Paul, involving the rejection of 
his Epistles, was a characteristic common, not to 
all, but to many, Ebionites. 

2. Main groups.—There are three distinct classes 
of Ebionites. Ancient authorities speak of two 
sects of Ebionites, the more nearly orthodox of 
which they call Nazarenes. It is n , how- 
ever, to add as a third group those Ebionites whose 
system results from a union of other elements with 
the original mixture of Judaism and Christianity. 
Our classification, therefore, of the Ebionite sects 
is: (1) Nazarenes, (2) Ebionites proper, (3) Syncre- 
tistic Ebionites. 

The clear division into two sects, named Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, ap in the 4th cent. in 
Epiphanius (Her. xxx. 1) and Jerome (Ep. 112, ad 
August. 13). But in the preceding cent. Origen 
speaks of ‘the two-fold sect of the Ebionites’ (c. 

els. v. 61), though he has not the name Nazarene. 
In the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr divides Jewish 
Christians into two classes: those who, while they 
observed the Law themselves, did not require 
believing Gentiles to comply therewith, and who 
were willi to associate with them; and those 
who re to ize all who had not complied 
with the Law (Dial c. Tryph. xlvii). Justin has 
neither name. At the end of the same cent., we 
find the name Ebionite for the first time in Irenæus 
arse Her. I. xxvi. 2, etc.). He has no distinction 

tween Ebionites and Nazarenes, and in this 
Hippolytus and Tertullian follow him. It is not 
surprising that only writers who had special oppor- 
tunity of familiarity with Palestinian Christianity 
should be aware of the distinction. 

3. Name.—In all probability both names, Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, applied originally to all Jewish 
Christians. It was not unnatural that they should 
be called Nazarenes (Ac 24°); it was not unnatural 
that 1 apis call mome ve, Spe. We 5 
signifying ‘the poor (Heb. Pg, on e know 
that the bionites i ontified themselves with the 
Christians of Ac 4*, and claimed the blessing of Lk 
8 (Epiphan. xxx. 17). (Gal 2 is an interesting'verse 
in this connexion. It seems clear that the poor, 
if not a name for the whole Christian communit 
of Jerusalem, is to be understood at least of Jewis 
Christian poor.) Or, on the other hand, the name 
may have been attached to Jewish Christians in 
contempt. At all events, we may take it as highly 
Probable that the two names were originally desig- 
nations of Jewish Christians generally, and the 
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retention of those primitive names is in keepin 
with the essentially conservative character o 
Ebionism. 

Some of the Fathers (the earliest of them 
Tertullian) derive the name Ebionite from a 
certain teacher, Ebion. In modern times Hilgen- 
feld is inclined to support this view (Ketzer- 

eschichte, 1884, p. 422 fl.), but it is highly probable 

hat this is a mistake, and that Ebion had no more 
existence than Gnosticus, the supposed founder of 
Gnosticism. Origen has another explanation of 
the name Ebionite as descriptive of the poverty 
of the dogmatic conceptions of the sect. This is 
but an interesting coincidence. 

4. Nazarenes.— We begin with the Nazarenes, 
who came nearest orthodoxy, and are to be con- 
sidered not as heretics, but as a sect of Jewish 
Christians. Our information regarding them is 
scanty, and several details are obscure. Our main 
and almost sole authorities are Jerome (de Vir. 
illustr. iii., and some references scattered in his 
Commentaries) and Epiphanius (Her. xxix.). The 
latter, who on almost every subject must be used 
with the greatest caution, is in thi icular case 
specially confused, but has the candour to admit 
that his knowledge of the Nazarenes is limited. 
Jerome had opportunity of gaining accurate ac- 
quaintance with their views, and unless we admit 
his authority, we have practically no knowledge 
of the sect at all. 

Mainly from Jerome, then, we learn that the 
views of the Nazarenes on the three important 
points (bindingness of the Law, Christology, 
authority of St. Paul) were as follows: 

(a) As to the Law, they held that it was binding 
on themselves, and continued to observe it. The 
seem, however, to have distinguished the Mosaic 
Law from the ordinances of the Rabbis, and to 
have rejected the latter (so Kurtz, Hist. of Christian 
Church, Eng. tr., 1860, vol. i. § 48, 1). They did 
not regard the Law as vinding on Gentile Chris- 
tians, and did not decline fellowship with them. 


They honoured the Prophets highly. 
(6) As to Christ, they acknowledged His 
Messiahship and Divinity. They termed Him the 


First-born of the Hol irit from His birth. At 
His baptism the whole fount of the Holy py 
(omnis fons Spiritus Sancti) descended on Him. 
They accepted the Virgin-birth. They looked for 
His millennia] reign on earth. They mourned 
the unbelief of their Jewish brethren, and prayed 
for their conversion. 


(c) They bore no antipathy to St. Paul, and 


accepted his Epistles. They used a Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew in Hebrew (see below). We 


shall comment on these views below, in connexion 
with those of the Ebionites proper. 

8. Ebionites proper.—In strong contrast to the 
Nazarenes stand the Ebionites proper, regarding 
whom our information is fuller and clearer. Our 
main authorities are Irenæus (adv. Hær. 1. xxvi., 
III. xv., V. iii.), Hippolytus (Her. vii. 22, x. 18), 
Epiphanius (Her. xxx.), and Tertullian (de 
Prescr. Her. xxxiii.). Eusebius (HE iii. 27) 
and Theodoret (Har. Fab. ii. 2) may also be 
mentioned. In the main these give a consistent 
account, which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) The Ebionites not only continued to observe 
the Law themselves, but held its observances as 
absolutely necessary for salvation and binding on 
all, and refused fellowship with all who did not 
comply with it. 

(ò) As to Christ, their views were Cerinthian 
(see art. CERINTHUS). Jesus is the Messiah, yet a 
mere man, born by natural generation to Joseph 
and Mary. On His baptism, a higher Spirit united 
itself with Him, and so He became the Messiah. 
He became Christ, they further taught, by per- 
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fectly fulfilling the Law; and b be - 
filling it they too could become Christs (Hippol. 
Phil. vii. 22). They agreed with the Nazarenes in 
expecting a millennia reign on earth. In their 
view, this was to be Christ's compensation for His 
death, which was an offence to them. 

(c) The Ebionites denounced St. Paul as a heretic, 

i ted foolish stories to his discredit, and re- 
jected all his Epistles as unauthoritative. They 
agreed with the Nazarenes in accepting a Hebrew 
gospel, and in addition had certain spurious writ- 
ings which bore the names of apostles—James, 
Matthew, and John (Epiphan. Hær. xxx. 23). 
This Hebrew gospel by Nazarenes and 
Ebionites was in all probability the Gospel accord- 
tng to the Hebrews, of which only fragments have 
survived. With this work we are not here con- 
cerned. It is in place to say that most likely it 
was a Nazarene production. In ancient writers 
it 1s sometimes attributed to the twelve apostles, 
more often to Matthew. The Ebionite version waa 
accommodated to their peculiar views by both muti- 
lation and interpolation ; thus it omitted the first 
two chapters, and began the life of Jesus with the 
baptism. For full treatment of this subject see 
E. B. Nicholson, The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, 1879. 

From the information at our disposal we cannot 
say how rapidly Ebionism developed, nor estimate 
the position it had reached by the close of the lst 
century. No doubt all the essential elements were 
active before then. In the NT itself we see the 
5 well begun. Dating from the Council of 

erusalem (Ac 15), we can see not only the possi- 
bility but the actuality of the rise of three distinct 

ups of Jewish Christians: (a) those who em- 
raced Christianity in all its fullness, and developed 
with it; (6) those who accepted the indefinite com- 
promise represented in the finding of the Council, 
and did not advance beyond it, which is essenti- 
ally the position of the Nazarenes; (c) those who 
did not agree with the finding, and continued to 
protest against it, which is the starting-point of 
the Ebionites proper. We see them ea ee on 
an . against the liberal school 
Whose leader was St. Paul. The Epistle to the 
Galatians (g. v.) is St. Paul's polemic against them. 
In Corinth, too, they have been active (2 Co 10-13). 
After the Fall of Jerusalem, just as Judaism 
became more intolerant and more exclusive, so we 
may suppose this judaizing sect followed suit, and, 
retiring more and more from fellowship with the 
Church at large, and seeking to strengthen their 
own position, they by degrees formulated the 

tem we have decibel. 

In brief, then, while the Nazarenes are only 
Christians of a stunted growth, the Ebionites 
proper are heretics holding a system that is false 
to the real spirit of Christianity. While the 
Nazarenes are Judaistic, the Ebionites are Juda- 
izers. Neither Nazarenes nor Ebionites seem to 
have been of great influence. The latter were the 
more wide-spread, and, we may suppose, the more 
numerous. Whil e the Nazarenes were practically 
confined to Palestine and Syria, Ebionites seem to 
have been found in Asia Minor, Cyprus, and as far 
west as Rome. 

6. Syncretistic Ebionites.—The most conserva- 
tive movement could not escape the syncretistic 
tendencies of the age with which we are dealing. 
We have notices of several varieties which we class 
together as Syncretistic Ebionites. 

(a) The first of these we may term the Ebionites 
of Epiphanius. Epiphanius agrees with Irenæus 
in describing the Ebionites as we have done above. 
But he adds several details of which there is no 
trace in Irenæus. Making all allowances for the 
generally unsatisfactory character of Epiphanius 
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as an accurate historian, we cannot set aside what 
he reporte so clearly. The easiest explanation is 
that the Ebionites of Irenseus developed into the 
Ebionites of Epiphanius, i. e. Ebionism as a whole 
became syncretistic. The Ebionites of Epiphanius 
show traces of itanism and an influence 
which we may with great probability term Essenic. 
The former is shown in their rejection of the 
Prophets later than Joshua, and of Kings David 
and Solomon (Her. xxx. 18). The latter is mani- 
fest in their abstinence from flesh and wine, their 
rejection of sacrifices, their oft-repeated, even 
ee baptism (xxx. 15, 16). 

The siege and fall of Jerusalem were events 
of the greatest importance for Judaism (see art. 
PHARISEES) and Jewish Christianity alike. Jews 
and Christians, including Ebionites, settled east of 
the Jordan. There they came into close contact 
with a Judaism that was farfrom pure. The most 
important form of this was Essenism (see art. 
ESSENES). There were also the Nasarwans, who 
exhibited the very peculiarities described in the 
Ebionites by T except perhaps as regards 
the baptisms (Epiphan. Hær. xviii.). If, as seems 
probable, the Order of Essenes was broken up after 
the Fall of Jerusalem, it is very likely that many 
of them would associate with the Ebionites, who 
held the Law in such esteem, and would be able to 
impress their own customs on their associates. 

(6) A still more pronounced Essenic influence is 
patent when we consider the Elkesaites. The Book 
of Elkesai was in great repute among Essenes, 

asareans, and other trans-Jordanic sects, and 
Ebionites accepted it also (Epiphan. Her. xxx. 3). 
The book appeared about A.D. 100. Hippolytus 
(Phil. ix. 8-12) gives details regarding it. Its 
main points are: bindingness of the Law ; sub- 
stitution of leg ban baptisms for sacrifices ; re- 
jection of the Prophets and St. Paul; Christ’s 
appearance in Adam and others; permissibility of 
formal idolatry in times of persecution ; magic, 
astrology, prophecy. This is specially interesting 
because we trace here a germ of Gnostic doctrine. 

Gnostic tendencies are still more pronounced in 
the Ebionism of the Clementine Literature, which, 
however, falls outside the period we are concerned 
with. Gnosticism has there advanced suflicientl 
to induce even a more favourable view of St. Pa 
The union of Ebionism with Gnosticism is one of 
the strangest cases of extremes meeting. In most 
things the two movements are completely antitheti- 
cal: one practically denied Christ’s humanity, the 
other His Divinity ; one made salvation depend on 
obedience to the Law, the other on speculative 
knowledge. Yet the two met in a strange amalgam. 
The explanation lies in the Essenism with which 
Ebionism entered into relation. It was already a 
Gnosticism of a sort. Ebionism ran its course till 
about the 5th cent., when in all its forms it was 
extinct. It was despised by Jews and Christians 
alike, and had no strength to maintain itself, as is 
shown by the unnatural union it entered into with 
its own antithesis, 

LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned in the art., see F. 
C. Baur, de Ebionitarum Origine, 1881, and Dogmengeschichte, 
1865-68; F. C. A. Schwegler, Das nachapostol. Zeitalter, 
1846; A. Ritschl, Die E ung der alt łkat Rol. Kirche?, 1857; 
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ECSTASY.—See RAPTURE and TONGUES, GIFT 

OF. 


EDIFICATION.—The term (olxoSou#) means liter- 
ally ‘building up.’ The figurative sense of building 
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up spiritually has two applications in apostolic 
usage. (1) It signifies the spiritual advancement, 
in a general way, of the Church. (2) It is the 

ial process or didactic means whereby the 
faith, knowledge, and experience of individuals 
were established and enlarged. 

In AV olxodou%4 and the cognate verb olxodouéw, 
in the figurative sense, are translated ‘ edification ’ 
or ‘edify’ 19 times. The two meanings indicated 
above are more apparent in RV, where ‘buildi 
np is often 1 to express the more gen 
idea, especially where, as in Eph 4”, the pictur- 
esqueness of the metapior must be preserved’ 
(Armitage Robinson, Ephesians, 1903, p. 182), 
while ‘edification’ or ‘edify’ occurs 14 times. 
Half of these are found in 1 Co 14, where they bear 
the special meaning. 

1. eral.— The figurative use of the term 
olcodouij for that which builds up generally the 
Church and the spiritual life of individuals within 
the Christian community is almost exclusively 
Pauline. The germ of the idea is probably to be 
found in the saying of Christ (Mt 16%) concerning 
the building of His Church (Lightfoot, Notes on 
Epistles of St. Paul, 1895, p. 191). But St. Paul 
frequently applies the metaphor of building to the 
structure an wth of the Christian life (1 Co 
3%, Eph 2t, Col 27; cf. 1 P 2°). Edification is 
the promos of this building up process by speech 
(Eph 4”) or conduct (Ro 15*). Three elements in 
the Church contribute to it—peace, both external 
(Ac 9%) and internal (Ro 149); love (Eph 4'*-), in 
contrast especially with boasted knowledge (1 Co 81) 
or self-seeking (10. ; and service (diacorla) wherein 
on may share in the ministering of all (Eph 4, 
1 ). 

2. Special.—In its specialized use, olxodouy is a 
technical term for the exercise of ‘spiritual gifts’ 
(xapiouara) within the Christian congregation by 
its members, for the mutual ‘edification’ of in- 
dividuals. St. Paul’s description of the variety 
and exercise of these endowments in Corinth (1 Co 
12 and 14) is probably true of most places in which 
the Church was established. There were evidently 
meetings held almost exclusively for ‘edification,’ 
to which unbelievers were admitted (1 Co 142... 
It was not a formal service for Divine worship, but 
rather a fellowship meeting with the practical aim 
of affording members with a ‘gift’ an opportunity 
of using their 5 bestowed powers for 
the Spiritual welfare of all present (1 Co 12°; cf. 1 
P 4 At such times the most notable contribu- 
tions would be: (a) teaching (d idaxij), which included 
the ‘ word of 55 the ‘ yore X snow eee, 
1 Co 12%); (b) prophecy (xpognrela), whic 
ith future 3 (Ac 11%) or revealed an in- 
sight into the needs of those present (1 Co 14* *) ; 
(c) glossolalia or tongues (n yAwooGy), which were 
probably incomprehensible utterances expressive 
of prayer or praise (v.“). l 

losely connected with prophecy was ‘discerning 
of spirits, and with glossolalia ‘the interpreta- 
tion of tongues’ (1 Co 12 147%), In addition 
there would be prayer, the reciting or singing of 
hymns, the reading of Scripture, and the ‘ word of 
exhortation’ (1 Co 14%, Eph 5", Col 316, Ac 13”). 

In order that genuine edification might result 
from such a variety of gifts, exercised often under 
stress of great excitement, two rules were laid 
down for the Corinthian Church : (1) the compara- 
tive value of xaplsuara must be recognized—e.g. 
prophecy is . to ‘tongues’ for p of 

ification (1 Co 1425); (2) there must be an 
observance of due order in the meetings (vv. ). 


Lrrenaturs. — HDB, artt. ‘Church,’ ‘Edification’; H. 
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EDUCATION.—1. Jewish.—The Jews from early 
times prized education in a measure beyond the 
nations around them. It was the key to the know- 
ledge of their written Law, the observance of which 
was required by the whole people without respect 
of rank or class, They were the people of a Book, 
and wherever there is a written literature, and that 
religiously binding, elementary education, at least 
in the forms of reading and writing, is imperative 
and indispensable. The rise of the synagogue, and 
of the order of Scribes in connexion therewith, 
exercised a powerful influence upon the progress 
of education among the mass of the people. In the 
4th cent. B.C. there was a synagogue in every town, 
and in the 2nd cent. in every considerable village 
as well. To the synagogues there were in all pro- 
bability attached schools, both elemen and 
higher, and the hazzdn (‘the attendant,’ Lk 4% 
RV) may well have been the teacher. The value 
of education was understood among the Jews before 
the Christian era. In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs we read: ‘ Do ye also teach your chil- 
dren letters, that they may have understanding 
all their life, reading unceasingly the Law of God 
(‘ Levi,’ xiii. 2). In the Psalms of Solomon the fre- 

uent use of radevery, watdeur}s, and raela (with 
the significant addition of 4880s, vii. 8, and of 
pdorcé, xviii. 8) points to the existence of schools 
and of a professional class of teachers. By the 
Apostolic Age there is abundant evidence of the 
general diffusion of education among the people. 
‘Our principal care of all,’ says Josephus (c. Ap. i. 
12), comparing the Jews with other nations, ‘is to 
educate our children well, and to observe the laws, 
and we think it to be the most necessary business 
of our whole life to keep this religion which has 
been handed down to us.“ Among the Jews eve 
child had to learn to read; scurcely any Jewis 
children were to be found to whom reading of a 
written document was strange, and therefore were 
there so many poor Jewish parents ready to 
deny themselves the necessaries of life in order to 
Jet their children have instruction (c. Ap. ii. 26; 
cf. B. Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung bei den 
Israeliten, 1885, p. 7). The result of instruction 
from the earliest years in the home, and of teaching 
received on the Sabbath, and on the frequent oc- 
casions of national festivals, is, according to the 
Jewish historian, ‘that if anybody do but ask any 
one of our people about our laws, he could more 
easily tell them all than he could tell his own 
name. For because of our having learned them as 
soon as ever we became sensible of anything, we 
have them as it were engraven on our souls’ (c. Ap. 
ii. 19). 

Education began, as Josephus says, with the 
earliest infancy.’ Philo speaks of Jewish youth 
‘being taught, so to speak, from their very swad- 
dling clothes by parents and teachers and inspectors, 
even before they receive instruction in the holy laws 
and unwritten customs of their religion, to believe 
in God the one Father and Creator of the world’ 
Poet ad Gaium, 16). From a babe thou hast 

own the sacred writings,’ writes St. Paul to 
Timothy (2 Ti 3°), recalling his disciple’s early ac- 
quaintance with the OT Scriptures. At the age of 
six the Jewish boy would go to the elementary 
school (Béth ha-Sépher), but before this he would 
have received lessons in Scripture from his parents 
and have learned the Shon and the Hallél. From 
the sixth to the tenth year he would make a study 
of the Law, along with writing and arithmetic. At 
the age of ten he would be admitted to the higher 
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school ( Béth ha-Midrāsh), where he would make the 
acquaintance of the oral Law, beginning with the 
Mishna, ‘ repetition,’ the oral traditions of the Law. 
At the age of thirteen he would be acknowledged 
by a sort of rite of confirmation as a ‘Son of the 
Commandment’ (Bar-migvah), and from this point 
his further studies would depend upon the career 
he was to follow in life. If he was to become a 
Rabbi, he would continue his studies in the Law, 
and, as Saul of Tarsus did, betake himself to some 
famous teacher and sit at his feet as a disciple. 

Although schools were thus in existence in con- 
nexion with the synagogues, it was not till compara- 
tively late that schools, in the modern sense, for 
the education of children by themselves, seem to 
have been instituted (see art. ‘ Education ’in HDB). 
They are said to have been first established by 
Simon bén-Shetach in the Ist cent. B.C., but this 
is disputed. However this may be, schools were 
p! upon a satisfactory and permanent footing 

y Joshua bên-Gamaliel, who is said to have been 
high priest from A.D. 63 to 65, and who ordained 
that teachers of youth should be placed in every 
town and every village, and that children on arriv- 
ing at school age should be sent to them for in- 
struction. Of him it is said that if he had not lived, 
the Law would have perished from Israel. The love 
of sacred learning and the study of the Law in 
synagogue and school saved the Jewish people from 
extinction. When Jerusalem had been destroyed 
and the Jewish population had been scattered after 
the disastrous events of A.D. 70, the school accom- 
panied the people into the lands of their dispersion. 

amnia, between Joppa and Ashdod, then became 
the headquarters of Jewish learning, and retained 
the position till the unhappy close of Bar Cochba’s 
rebellion. The learned circle then moved north- 
wards to Galilee, and Tiberias and Sepphoris 
became seats of Rabbinical training. Wherever 
the Jews were settled, the family gathering of the 
Passover, the household instruction as to its origin 
and history, and the training in the knowledge of 
the Law, served to knit them together and to in- 
tensify their national feeling even in the midst of 
heathen surroundings. 

While the great subject of school instruction was 
the Law, the work of the elementary school em- 
braced reading, writing, and arithmetic. To make 
the Jewish boy familiar with the Hebrew charac- 
ters in every 525 and tittle, and to make him able 
to produce them himself, was the business of the 
Béth ha-Sépher, ‘ the House of the Book.“ Reading 
thus came to be a universal accomplishment among 
the Jewish people, and it was a necessary qualifi- 
cation where the sacred books were not the exclu- 
sive concern of a priestly caste, but were meant to 
be read and studied in the home as well as read 
aloud and expounded in the synagogue. The case 
of Timothy already referred to is evidence of this ; 
and the Scriptures which the Jewish converts of 
Berea ‘examined daily’ were no doubt the OT in 
Greek which they were trained to study for them- 
selves. Writing may not have been so general an 
accomplishment, but it must also have been in con- 
siderable demand. This can be inferred from the 
numerous copies of the Scripture books which had 
to be produced; and from the prevalence of t¢phillin 
(‘ phylacteries’) and m'zûzóth, little metal cases 
containing the Sh¢ma’, the name of God, and texts 
of Scripture, fastened to the ‘doorposts’ of Jewish 
houses, which were in use before the Apostolic Age. 
The simple rules of arithmetic would be wanted to 
calculate the weeks, months, and festivals of the 
Jewish year. 

In the higher school, Béth ha-Midrdsh, ‘the 
House of Study, the contents of the Law and the 
Books of Scripture as a whole were expounded by 
the authorities. It is said to have been a rule of 
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the Jewish schools not to allow all and sundry, 
without regard to age, to read all the books of 
Holy Scripture, but to give to the young all those 
portions of Scripture whose literal sense com- 
manded unive e and only after they 
had attained the age of twenty-five to allow them 
to read the whole. Origen tells of the scruples of 
the Jewish teachers in regard to the reading of 
the Song of Solomon by the young (Harnack, Bible 
Reading in the Early Church, 1912, p. 30f.). But 
there was no lack of materials for reading and ex- 
position. In course of time there grew up the 
eat and varied literature now contained in the 

almud—the Mishna, the Gemara, and the Mid- 
rashic literature of all sorts—narrative, illustra- 
tive, proverbial, parabolic, and allegorical (see I. 
Abrahams, Short History of Jewish Literature, 
1906, ch. iv. ; Oesterley and Box, Religion and 
Worship of the S ue?, 1911, ch. v.). 

In the school the children sat on the floor in a 
circle round the teacher, who occupied a chair or 
bench (Lk 2“ 10”, Ac 22%). The method of instruc- 
tion was oral and catechetical. In the schools at- 
tached to the synagogues of Eastern Judaism to 
this day, committing to memory and learning by 
rote are the chief methods of instruction, and the 
clamour of infant and youthful voices is heard re- 
peating verses and es of Scripture the whole 
school day. This kind of oral repetition and com- 
mitting to memory undoubtedly occupied a large 
place in the earliest Christian teaching, and had 
an important influence in the composition of the 
gospel narratives. The purpose of St. Luke in 
writing his Gospel was that Theophilus might 
know more fully the certainty of the things con- 
cerning Jesus wherein he had been instructed 
(xarnx7Ons) (Lk 1$). Apollos haning been thus in- 
structed in the way of the Lord (Ac 18%) taught 
with accuracy the facts concerning Jesus. But 
whilst the method had great advantages, it had 
also great dangers, tending to crush out all origin- 
ality and life, and to result in barren formalism. 

In the education of the Jewish boy, punishment, 
we may be sure, was not withheld. The directions 
of the Book of Proverbs, which is itself a treasury 
of sound educational principles, were carried out 
not only in the home but in the school (Pr 12% 
1918 23). St. Paul, addressing a self-righteous 
Jew, exposes the inconsistency of the man who 
professes to be a guide of the blind (dd:yd» ru), 
a corrector of the foolish (radeurhy dgpéywy), and 
a teacher of infants (d iddocαο vnriwy), and yet does 
not know the inwardness of the Law (Ro 217). 

Games had some part in the life of Jewish 
schoolboys. One game consisted in imitating 
their elders at marriages and funerals (Mt 1110..). 
Riddles and guesses seem to have been common, 
and story-telling, music, and song were not want- 
ing. But when, under the influence of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, a guei for the athletic perform- 
ances of the Greeks was set up in Tecusalein and 
the youth of the city were required to strip them- 
selves of their clothing, it became a grievous cause of 
offence to the pious among the people (1 Mac 1"), 
See art ‘Games’ in HDB. 

Whilst the education of Jewish youth on the 
theoretical side centred in the Law and was calcu- 
lated to instil piety towards God, no instruction 
was rompio without the knowledge of some 
trade or handicraft. To circumcise him, to teach 
him the Law, to give him a trade, were the 
primary obligations of a father towards his son. 
‘He that teacheth not his son a trade doeth the 
same as if he taught him to be a thief,’ is a Jewish 
saying. Jesus Himself was the carpenter (Mk 6°), 
and Saul of Tarsus, the scholar of Gamaliel, was a 
tent-maker (Ac 183). We hear of Rabbis who were 
needle-makers, tanners, and followed other ocenpa- 
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tions, and who, like St. Paul, made it their boast 
that their own hands ministered to their necessities 
and to them that accompanied them (Ac 20%). 

The education of the Jewish youth began at 
home, and the parents were the first instructors. 
Of a noted teacher of the 2nd cent. A.D. it was 
said that he never broke his fast until he had first 
given a lesson to his son. But in due course the 
children we 5 school, in 1 times 
apparently under the protection of a pœdagogue, 
etter iowa: however. in Greek family life 
(Gal 3%). The teacher was required to be a man 
of unblemished character, of gentle and patient 
disposition, with aptness to teach. Only married 
men could be employed as teachers. omen and 
unmarried men were excluded from the office. 
The office itself was full of honour : ‘ A city which 
neglects to appoint teachers ought to be destroyed,’ 
runs the saying. One teacher was to be employed 
where there were 25 scholars (with an assistant 
where the number exceeded 25), and two where they 
exceeded 40. In the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the 
Christian era teachers received salaries, but the 
remuneration was in respect of the more technical 

art of the instruction. Nothing was to be charged 

or the Midrash, the exposition of Scripture. 

The girls in Jewish families were not by any 
means left without instruction. The women of the 
household, like Eunice, the mother, and Lois, the 
peace of Timothy (2 Ti 1°), who at least in- 

uenced the boys, would have a more active part 
in the instruction of the girls. This means that 
they were not themselves left without education. 
The example of Priscilla, the wife of Aquila, 
shows that a Jewess (who did not owe all her train- 
ing to Christianity) might be possessed of high 
gifts and attainments (Ac 18%). In the Talmud 
similar instances of gifted and accomplished women 
are to be found. One of the most notable features 
in what is known as the Reform movement in 
modern Judaism is the earnestness with which its 
adherents insist upon the more general and the 
higher education of women. 

LITERATURE.—Relevant articles in J. Hamburger, Real-En- 
Nau, Surin of Pre-Christian’ Education, 18987 * The Semitic 
Races ’: A. Büchler, The Economic Conditions of Judea 
the Destruction of the Second Temple, 1912; art. Education 
(Jewish)’ by Morris Joseph in BRE v. [1912] 194, and Litera- 
ture there cited. 

2. Greek.—Among the Greeks education was 
the affair of the State. Its popon was to prepare 
the sons of free citizens for the duties awaiting 
them, first in the family and then in the State. 
Whilst among the Jews education was meant for 
all, without respect of rank or class, among the 
Greeks it was intended for the few—the wealthy 
and the well-born. Plutarch in his treatise on the 
education of children says: ‘Some one may object 
that I in undertaking to give prescriptions in the 
training of children of free citizens apparently 
negon the training of the r townsmen, and 
only think of instructing the rich—to which the 
obvious answer is that I should desire the training 
I prescribe to be attainable alike by all ; but if any 
through want of private means cannot attain it, 
let them blame their fortune and not their adviser. 
Every effort, however, must be made even by the 
poor to train their children in the best possible way, 
and if this is beyond them to do it according to 
their means’ (de Lib. Educ. ii.). Down to the 
Roman period at least, this educational exclusive- 
ness was maintained, and only the sons of those 
who were full citizens were the subjects of educa- 
tion, although there were cases in which daughters 
rose to distinction in letters, and even examples 
of slaves, like the ee Epictetus, who 
burst the restraints of their position and showed 
themselves capable of rising to eminence in learn- 
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ing and virtue. We even read of bequests bein 
made to provide free education to children of bot 
sexes, but the rule was that women needed no 
more instruction than they were likely to receive 
at home. Being an affair of the State, education 
was under the control of officials appointed to 
superintend it. Gymnastic, for the training of the 
body, and music in the larger sense, including 
letters, for the training of the mind, were the sub- 
jects of instruction. These—athletics, literature, 
music—were regulated by a body of guardians of 

ublic instruction (wa:dorvéduo:). We hear of an 

phebarch at the head of a college of Enfo, or 
youths who have entered the higher school, and of 
a Gymnasiarch who superintends the exercises of 
the xadalcrpa and pays the training-masters. 

The stages of education were practically the 
same in all the different branches of the wide-spread 
Grecian people. First, there was the stage of home 
education, extending from birth to the end of the 
seventh year, when the children were under paren- 
tal supervision ; second, the stage of school educa- 
tion, beginning with the eighth year and lasting to 
the sixteenth or eighteenth year; thirdly, there 
was the 977 from the sixteenth or eighteenth to 
the twenty-first year, when the youths were EH, 
and were subjected to strict discipline and training. 
Before a youth was enrolled among the é¢7Boa he 
had to undergo an examination (Soxizacla) to make 
sure that he was the son of an Athenian citizen 
and that he had the physique for the duties now 
devolving upon him. This was really the univer- 
sity stage of his career, for he then attended the 
class of the rhetors and sophists who lectured in 
such institutions as the Lyceum and the Academy, 
and devoted himself to the study of rhetoric and 
philosophy (cf. Ac 19°). On the completion of this 
course he was ready to enter upon the exercise of 
his duties towards the State. 

When the boy, at the age of seven, went to 
school—the grammar school and the gymnastic 
school—he was accompanied by a servant called 
a wadayuryos who carried his books and writin 
materials, his lyre and other instruments, an 
saw him to school and back (see SCHOOLMASTER, 
TuToR). The school-rooms of ancient Athens seem 
to have been simple enough, containing little or 
no furniture—they were often nothing but porches 
open to wind and sun, where the children sat on 
the ground, or on low benches, and the teacher on 
a high chair. At first the child would be exer- 
cised in ‘the rudiments,’ rà orotxeta (cf. Col 2° and 
Xen. Mem. II. i. 1). Great stress was laid upon 
reading, recitation, and singing. In particular, the 
memory was exercised upon the best literature, 
and cultivated to an extraordinary degree of re- 
tentiveness. The works of Æsop and Theognis 
were much in use in the class-rooms. Homer was 
valued not merely as a poet but as an inspired 
moral teacher, and the Jliad and Odyssey were the 
Bible of the Greeks. Great pains were also taken 
with the art of writing. Tablets covered with 
wax formed the material to receive the writing, 
and the stylus was employed to trace the letters. 
By apostolic times papyrus or parchment was in 
use, written upon with pen (xáħauos) and ink 
(ue (2 In 12, 3 Jn; cf. 2 Co 3? and 2 Ti 4»). 
Sherds (Spar) were a common writing material 
—that used by the very poor in ancient Egypt. 
Exercises in writing and in grammar have been 
preserved to us in the soil of Egypt written on 
ostraca, on wooden tablets, on tablets smeared over 
with wax, and have now been recovered to let us 
see the performances of the school children of 
twenty centuries ago. Among them are school 
copies giving the letters of the alphabet, syllables, 
common words and proper names, conjugation of 
verbs, pithy or proverbial sayings as headlines, 


and there are even exercises having the appearance 
of being school punishments (E. Ziebarth, Aus der 
antiken Schule, 1910, in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte). 

The mention of school punishments leads to the 
subject of school discipline. At home, at school, 
and in the palestra, the rod and the lash were 
freely used. Itis from school life, both Jewish and 
Greek, that St. Paul, as noted already, derives the 
imagery of a well-known passage in his Epistles 
(Ro 2721). In the Psalms of Solomon, a Jewish 
book written under Greek influence, there is refer- 
ence both to the rod (Jd8dos, vii. 8) and to the lash 
(udorcé, xviii. 8) as instruments of punishment; 
and ‘ chastening,’ ‘correction ’ (rabela), occurs again 
and again in this sense (Eph 6“, 2 Ti 316, He 12"; 
cf. Didache, 4). 

‘We are given over to grammar,’ says Sextus 
Empiricus (adv. Math. i. 41), ‘from childhood, and 
almost from our baby-clothes.’ Grammar was 
succeeded by rhetoric, which had accomplished its 
purpose when the student had acquired the power 
of speaking offhand on any subject under discus- 
sion. In addition to these subjects, philosophy 
was also taught, its technical terms being mastered 
and its various schools discriminated. rithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy belonged to the programme 
of secon 5 and from Plato and Aris- 
totle there have come down to us the seven liberal 
arts the trivium and the quadrivium of the Middle 
Ages. All the while gymnastic training went 
hand in hand with the training of the intellect. 
The gymnasion, where the youths of Greece exer- 
cised themselves naked, was enclosed by walls and 
fitted up with dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, and 
e for running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, 
and other athletic exercises, and there were seats 
round about the course for spectators, and porticoes 
where philosophers gathered. 

By the Apostolic Age it had become the practice 
for promising students to supplement their school 
education by seeking out and attending the lectures 
of eminent teachers in what we should call the 
great universities. Roman Emperors like Claudius 
and Nero had done much to encourage Greek 
culture and to introduce it into Rome itself, where 
the Atheneum was a great centre of learning. 
At this epoch Athens and Rome had famous 
schools, but even they had to yield to Rhodes, 
Alexandria, and Tarsus; and Marseilles, which 
had been from the very early days of Greek history 
a centre of Greek influence, was in the time of 
Strabo more frequented than Athens. The idea 
that Barnabas of Cyprus and Saul of Tarsus had 
met in early life at the university of Tarsus is by 
no means fanciful, and it was to his education at 
Tarsus that St. Paul owed the power to ‘move in 
Hellenic Society at his ease’ (W. M. Ramsay, 
Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 1910, p. 346). 
That St. Luke had received a medical education 
and was familiar with the great medical writers of 
the Greek world is now almost universally ad- 
mitted ; his literary style and the frequent echoes 
of Greek authors, at least in the Acts of the 
Apostles, prove him to have been a well-educated 
and cultured Hellenist. Of the various philosophic 
schools then exercising an influence upon thought 
in the Greek world two are expressly mentioned 
in the Acts (17!8)—the Stoics and the Epicureans. 
St. Paul must have received Stoic teaching at 
Tarsus, where the school flourished, and he knew 
and quoted at least one Stoic poet (Ac 17%). A 
century later Marcus Aurelius endowed the four 
151 philosophical schools of Athens— the Aca- 

emic, the Peripatetic, the Epicurean, and the 
Stoic. Justin Martyr, a little earlier, in the ac- 
count he gives of his conversion to Christianity 
(Dial. cum Tryph. 2 ff.), shows how the representa- 
tives of the Stoic, the Peripatetic, the Pythagorean, 
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and the Academic (Platonic) Schools in turn failed 
to satisfy his yearning after truth, and satisfaction 
came to him when he found Christianity to be the 
only philosophy sure and suited to the needs of 
man. Christianity, brought into contact with 
the society in which this philosophical habit of 
mind had established itself, modified, stimulated, 
and elevated it, and in turn was modified by the 
habit of mind of those who accepted it. ‘It was 
impossible for Greeks, educated as they were with 
an education which penetrated their whole nature, 
to receive or to retain Christianity in its primitive 
simplicity. Their own life had become complex 
and artificial: it had its fixed ideas and its perma- 
nent categories: it necessarily gave to Christianity 
something of its own form’ É. Hatch, Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 

hurch (Hibbert Lectures, 1888], 1890, ch. ii. 
p. 48 f.). 

LITERATURE.—T. Davidson, Aristotle (in Great Educators), 
1892; S. S. Laurie, Hist. Survey of Pre-Christian Education, 
1805: ‘The Hellenic Race’; J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World 


under Koman Sway, 1890; art. ‘Education (Greek)’ by W. 
Murison in ERE v. 185 and Literature there cited. 


8. Christian.— The sentiment which caused 
education to be so prized among the Jews must in 
course of time have caused it to be greatly desired 
among the followers of Christ. To the first Chris- 
tians, as to the Lord and His apostles, the OT 
5 were the Bible, and, outside the Holy 
Land at least, the Bible in the LXX translation. 
No doubt it was a roll of this translation 
which the Ethiopian eunuch was carrying back 
with him to his home far up the Nile, when Philip 
the renee ee joined him in his chariot on the 
Gaza road (Ac 87T). It was the same Scriptures 
wherein the youthful Timothy was instructed from 
infancy in the home of his Greek father, under the 
guidance of Eunice and Lois (2 Ti 3”). St. Paul, 
in the many quotations he makes from the OT, 
quotes from the LXX rather than from the Hebrew 
original. ‘The LXX was to him as much “the 
Bible” as our English version is to us; and, as is 
the case with many Christian writers, he knew it 
so well that his sentences are constantly moulded 
by its rhythm, and his thoughts incessant] 
coloured by its expressions’ (Farrar, St. Paul, 
4879, i. 47). It was not till the second half of the 
2nd cent. that most of the NT books were recog- 
nized in the Church as the Oracles of God, and on 
the same level of authority as the books of the OT. 
‘Among the Jewish Christians, as Harnack points 
out, ' the private use of the Holy Scriptures simply 
continued; for the fact that they had become 
believers in the Messiahship of Jesus had absolutely 
no other effect than to increase this use, in so far 
as it was now necessary to study not only the Law 
but also the Prophets and the Kethubim, seeing 
that these afforded prophetic proofs of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and in so far as the religious inde- 
pendence of the individual Christian was still 
5 than that of the ordinary Jew’ (Bible 

ading in the Early Church, p. 32). 

That the private study which had been devoted 
to the OT came in due course to be given to the 
books of the NT may be seen from the use of them 
in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The OT, 
the Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul had a 
wide circulation at an early period, in all the 
provinces of the early Church, and were perused 
and applied to their spiritual needs by multitudes 
of Christians, not clerical only, but lay; not men 
only, but women. ‘Ye know the Holy Scriptures,’ 
writes Clement of Rome to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians (1 Clem. liii. 1), ‘Yea, your knowledge is 
laudable, and ye have deep insight into the Oracles 
of God.’ ‘What are these articles in your hand- 
bag?’ asks the proconsul Saturninus when ex- 


amining Speratus, one of the band of Scillitan 
martyrs in N. Africa. ‘The books and epistles of 
St. Paul,’ was the reply (TS i. 2 [1891], p. 114). 
The feeling grew and spread that it was at once a 
privilege and a duty thus to make acquaintance 
with the meaning and teaching of Holy Scripture. 
In Asia Minor and in Gaul, in Syria and Egypt, 
this feeling prevailed. Men like Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, became Christians 
—such is their own . reading 
the Scriptures for themselves. and by wealthy 
Christians had Bibles copied at their own ex 
to be given or lent to their poorer brethren. 
Pamphilus, the friend of Eusebius, whose library 
at Cæsarea was famous, had Bibles copied to kee 
in stock and to be given away as occasion demanded, 
‘not only to men but also to women whom he saw 
devoted to the reading of Scripture’ (Jerome, A pol. 
c. Rufin. i. 9). 

All this intellectual activity devoted to the 
study of the Scriptures implies throughout the 
early Church a considerable level of educational 
attainment. That many of the poorest and least 
educated found in Christ and His teaching the 
satisfaction of their deepest needs is manifest from 
the NT itself (1 Co 1%), and Celsus sought to dis- 
credit the Christian system by aspersing the in- 
tellectual as well as the moral character of its ad- 
herents. Origen in answer points to the Parsee 
of the OT, especially in the Psalms, which the 
Christians also use, which inculcate wisdom and 
understanding, and declares that education, so far 
from being despised among the Christians, is the 
pathway to virtue and knowledge, the one stable 
and permanent reality (c. Cels. iii. 49, 72). We 
must not suppose, however, that the Church of the 
first days took any steps to provide schools and an 
educational system of her own. Members of the 
Christian community had no alternative but to 
send their sons to the schools of their localities to 
receive instruction along with scholars who were 
heathen and accustomed to the usages and customs, 
the superstitions and fables, often corrupt and un- 
clean, of paganism. Although the Fathers of the 
Church did not permit their youth to become in- 
structors in pagan schools, they did not consider it 
wise to deny them the advantages of a liberal 
education, even though associa with falsehood 
and idolatry. If they had forbidden their attend- 
ance they would have justly incurred the charges 
made by Celsus of hostility to learning. Christian 
parents made a virtue of necessity, which Tertullian 
approves, only recommending Christian pupils to 
accept the good and reject the (de Idolatria, x.). 

Scarcely less pressing and even more difficult 
was the question of the propriety of studying the 
productions of the great pagan writers. Among 
those who took the liberal view was Justin Martyr, 
who held that ‘those who lived with Logos are 
Christians, even if they were accounted atheists: 
of whom among Greeks were Socrates and Hera- 
clitus’ (Apol. i. 46). Clement of Alexandria was 
conspicuously broad in his Christian sympathies, 
and his quotations from classical writers have 
preserved to us fragments of authors whose 
works have otherwise perished. Others, like 
Cyprian, drew a sh dividing line between 
pagan philosophy and Christian doctrine. 

But though the circumstances of the times 
rendered separate Christian elementary instruc- 
tion fipossible and inadvisable in the early Church, 
the Church was not indifferent to the Christian 
instruction of her members. Foremost among 
the members belonging to the Body of Christ are 
‘teachers,’ mentioned along with ‘apostles’ and 
‘ prophets’ (1 Co 12%). Elsewhere they are classed 
with ‘pastors’ (Eph 4"), Among the gifts that 
minister to the upbuilding of the social fabric of 
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Christianity is ‘teaching’ (Ro 127). Power to 
teach was a qualification which Timothy was 
charged to look for in the bishops whom he should 
„ (1 Ti 3), and he was told that the servant 
of the Lord in any oflice must have aptness to 
teach (2 Ti 2%). he teacher as a separate func- 
tionary seems early to have disappeared from the 
Church, his functions being absorbed by the more 
official presbyter or bishop (g. v.), who was always 
required to be able to teach (Charteris, The Church 
of Christ, p. 32). The need, however, for institu- 
tions for higher instruction in the things of Christ 
came to be felt early. Out of the training of the 
candidates for baptism pree the catechetical 
schools in great centres of pagan learning. The 
first and most notable of them was the catecheti- 
cal school of Alexandria, of which Pantænus was 
the founder, and Clement and Origen were the most 
distinguished ornaments. This was the counter- 
part of the pagan university, offering to philo- 
sophic pagans an academic and articulated view of 
the Christian system, and to earnest Christians of 
intellectual gifts and tastes training for the offices 
of preachers and teachers. Gregory Thaumatur 
commends Origen as having taught him philo- 
sophy, logic, mathematics, general literature, and 
ethics as the ground-work of theological training, 
after which he proceeded to the exposition of the 
sacred Scriptures. Under Clement and Origen 
the school was great and prosperous, and schools 
at Cæsarea, Jerusalem, and elsewhere were founded 
upon its model. 

The share which woman had in the work of 
Christian education apart from her influence and 
work in the home is not made clear in the records 
of Church history. In the Syriac Didascalia 
Apostolorum, however, translated by Mrs. M. D. 
Gibson (1903), we have an official document of the 
3rd cent. directing the deaconesses to assist in the 
baptism of women, to teach and educate them 
afterwards, and to visit and nurse the sick. 


Lrrgraturs.—A. Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early 
Church, 1912; A. H. Charteris, The Church of Christ, 1906, 
under Education’ and ‘Teachers’; P. Monroe. Tezt-Book in 
the History of Education, 1005; art. ‘ Bible in the Church’ by 
E. von Dobschiitz in ERE ii. 579. THOMAS NICOL. 


EGYPT (Afyurros).—NT references to Egypt occur 
mostly in historical retrospects. As the land which 
was friendly and hospitable to the Hebrews in the 
time of Joseph, but cruel and oppressive in that of 
Moses, it is mentioned twelve times in Stephen's 
address before the Sanhedrin (Ac 7), once ìn St. 
Paul's speech at Lystra (13), and four times in 

Hebrews (316 8° 11 7). There is a single allusion 
to contemporary Egypt in the account of the first 
Christian Pentecost: among the Jews and prose- 
l who were ‘sojourning in Jerusalem, and who 

ormed St. Peter’s audience, were ‘the dwellers (ol 
karoaxoĝrres) . . . in Egypt’ (Ac 2% 10). 

Philo estimated that there were not fewer than 
a million Jews in Egypt in his time (in Flaccum, 
6; see Schürer, HJP II. ii. [1885] 229). The 
movement from Palestine into Egypt, partly 
by voluntary emigration and partly by forcible 
deportation, had been going on for six centuries. 
Aristeas (Epist. 13) states that Psammeticus (pro- 
bably the Second, 594-586 B.c.) had Jewish mer- 
cenaries in his nats A company of Jews fled 
to Egypt after the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. 
(Jer 4 ). Some Aramaic papyri found at Assuan 
and Elephantinè show that a colony of Jews was 
settled at this garrison and trading post (590 miles 
S. of Cairo) in the 6th and 5th centuries B. C., and 
that they had built a temple to Jahweh. Many 
Jews were attracted to Alexandria at the time of its 
foundation by the ofier of citizenship (Jos. c. Ap. 
ii. 4, Ant. XIX. v. 2). Ptolemy Lagi carried a vast 


number of Jews captive to Egypt (Aristeas, Epist. 
12-14). Philo mentions that two of the five quarters 
into which Alexandria was divided were called ‘ the 
Jewish’ (in Flaccum, 8). In no country were the 
Jews so prosperous, so influential, so cultured as 
they were in Egy t, where some of them held im- 
portant offices o State under the Ptolemys (Jos. c. 
Ap. ii. 5, Ant. XIII. x. 4, xiii. 1, 2), and where an 
attempt was made to fuse Hellenic with Hebrew 
ideals, 

History gives no trustworthy account of the 
evangelization of Egypt. The statement found in 
Eusebius (HE ii. 16) that St. Mark was the first 
missionary who went thither, and that he preached 
there the Gospel which he had written, is con- 
fessedly legendary, and the idea that Apollos had 
some share in the enlightenment of his native city 
is no more than a natural conjecture. There are 
few materials to fill the gap between apostolic 
times and the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
Alexandria (g. v.), the home of Clement and Origen, 
became the intellectual capital of Christendom. 
Even till the days of Constantine the progress of 
Christianity in Egypt was almost confined to this 
one Hellenistic city. 

‘The great city which spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt (Rev 11°)is probably Jerusalem, regarded 
as the latter-day enemy of righteousness and of 
God’s people, such as Sodom and Egypt had been 
in ancient times. The alternative view is that 
Rome is the great city which is allegorically or 
mystically named. If the addition ‘where also 
their Lord was crucified’ were original, it would 
of course decide the point; but this may be a gloss. 


Lrrerators.—A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries?, Eng. tr., 1908; A. 
H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered at 
Assouan, Oxford, 1906; artt. in SDB, DCG, EBt, and HDB, 
with the Literature there cited. JAMES STRAHAN. 


EGYPTIAN, THE.—See ASSASSINS. 


ELAMITES.—Elamites are mentioned in Ac 2° 
among the sojourners in Jerusalem on the Day of 
Pentecost. Jews settled in Elam during the post- 
exilic period, whence they and their descendants 
came up to the Holy City for the annual religious 
festivals. Elam lay due east of Babylonia and the 
lower Tigris, and corresponds to the modern 
Khuzstan. Its ruling cities were Shushan (or 
Susa) and Ansan (or Anzan), and the earliest 
native rulers called themselves patesis, or ‘ viceroys,’ 
in 5 of dependence upon Babylonia. 
The native Elamites had been gradually en- 
croached upon, from the west, by invading Semites, 
who brought their own system of writing with 
them. This system was adopted by the Elamite 
princes for many of their votive tablets and in- 
scribed monuments. For a brief period after 
2300 B.c. Elamite chieftains ruled in Babylonia, 
but their power was broken by Hammurabi, 
whose son Samsu-iluna finally restored Babylonian 
supremacy. 


LrreraTors.—L. W. King and H. R. Hall, Egypt and 
Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 1007, ch. v.: 
H. Winckler, History of Babylonia and Assyria, Eng. tr., 1907, 
ch. ii.; artt. ‘Elam’ in PRES and JE, and Elam, Elamites’ in 
HDB. A. W. COOKE. 


ELDER.—‘ Elder’ preserves better than presby- 
ter’ the history of the title, which goes Pack to 
the fact that tribes were governed by the heads of 
their component families. Elder) is probably 
the earliest name, after ‘apostle,’ for a Christian 
official (Ac 11%). See BISHOP and CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. A. PLUMMER. 


ELECT LADY.—See JOHN, EPISTLES OF. 
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ELECTION. — 1. Definition. — Election, in the 
teaching of the apostles, is the method by which 
God gives effect to His eternal purpose to redeem 
and save mankind ; so that the elect are those who 
are marked out in God’s purpose of grace from 
eternity as heirs of salvation. 

2. Election in the OT.—The doctrine of a Divine 
election lies at the very heart of revelation and 
redemption. Abraham was chosen that in him 
all the families of the earth should be blessed (Gn 
12). It was through the chosen people, the seed 
of Abraham, that God was pleased to make the 
clearest and fullest revelation of Himself to man 
and to prepare the way in the fullness of the time 
for the world’s redemption. Through their patri- 
archs and their Divinely guided history, through 
the laws and institutions of the Mosaic economy, 
through tabernacle and temple, through prophets 
and psalmists, through their sacred Scriptures, and 
at length through the Incarnate Word, born of 
the chosen peop e, the world has received the 
knowledge of the being and spirituality of God, 
of the love and mercy and grace of our Father in 
heaven. To Israel their great legislator said: 
‘Thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God : 
the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a peculiar 
people unto himself, above all peoples that are 
upon the face of the earth. The Lord did not set 
his love upon you, nor choose you, because ye 
were more in number than any people; for ye 
were the fewest of all peoples : but because the 
Lord loveth you’ (Dt 7°). Israel was chosen to 
spread abroad the Divine glory, and God desig- 
nates them by His prophet ‘ My chosen, the people 
which I formed for myself, that they mei net 
forth my praise’ (Is 43. 21). They were taught, 
also, to realize how great were their privileges : 
‘ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; the 
people whom he hath chosen for his own inherit- 
ance’ (Ps 3312; cf. 135‘). Their very position on 
the face of the earth, placed in the midst of the 
nations, was chosen with a view to their discipline 
and sanctification, for thus the Maccabiean annal- 
ist puts it: ‘Howbeit the Lord did not choose the 
nation for the place’s sake, but the place for the 
nation’s sake’ (2 Mac 5%). And the destiny of 
the elect people was to culminate in the Elect Ser- 
vant of the Lord: ‘Behold my servant whom I up- 
hold ; my chosen (Ta, ò éx\exrés pov) in whom my 
soul delighteth: I have put my spirit upon him; 
he shall bring forth judgement to the Gentiles’ 
(Is 42! RV; ‘the Elect one’ appears as a Messianic 
designation in the Book o noch, xl. 5, xlv. 3, 
4, 5, xlix. 2, 4, and is foun ap lied to Christ in Lk 
9% 23%). This conception of Israel as the people 
of God’s election colours the whole of the teaching 
of the apostles and forms tke subject of St. Paul’s 
great discussion in the chapters where he deals 
with the problem of their rejection (Ro 9-11). 
That the Jewish people had come to attribute to 
it an exaggerated and erroneous value is clear not 
only from St. Paul’s ment but also from the 
Rabbinical literature of the time (see Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 248 fl.). 

3. Biblical use of the word.—In biblical Greek 
the word éxdexrol (éxAéyeoOat, ci) is of frequent 
occurrence, In the OT we find éxAexrés used in the 
sense of picked men (Jg 206, 1 S 24); of indi- 
viduals chosen by God for special service (Moses, 
Ps 1063 [LXX 105]; David, Ps 89. 1 [LXX 88]); 
of the nation Israel (Ps 106° [LXX 105], Is 454 
65° 18); of the Servant of the Lord (Is 421; ef. 5212). 
In the NT we find the verb used, always in the 
middle voice, of our Lord’s choice of the Twelve 
from the company of the disciples (Lk 63, Jn 6” 
130 15, Ac 17); of the choice of an apostle in the 

lace of Judas (Ac 353 of Stephen and his col - 

eagues (Ac 6°); of 's choice of the patriarchs 
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(Ac 137%; and of the choice of delegates to carry 
the decisions of the Apostolic Council to the Gen- 
tile churches (Ac 152. 2). It is used of God's 
choice of the foolish things of the world to put to 
shame them that are wise, and the weak things to 
put to shame the things which are strong (1 Co 1”) ; 
and of His choice of the poor to be rich in faith 
and heirs of the kingdom promised to them that 
love Him (Ja 25). 

In the Gospels éxAexrol and «Anroi are distin- 
guished: «Anrol, as Lightfoot puts it (Colossians, 
1879, p. 220), being those summoned to the privi- 
leges of the cone. and éxħexrol those appointed to 
final salvation (Mt 24. . 31, Mk 13. 27, Lk 187). 
But in St. Paul no such distinction can be traced. 
With him the two terms seem to be co-extensive, 
as two aspects of the same process, xAyrol having 
special reference to the goal, and éxXexrol to the 
starting-point. The same persons are “called” 
to Christ and chosen out” from the world.’ It 
is to be noticed in the Epistles that while 6 caddy 
is used of God or Christ in the present tense (1 Th 
212 5%, Gal 58), ó éxXeyduevos is never used, nor the 
present tense of any part, the aorist being em- 
ployed to describe what depended upon God’s 
eternal purpose (Eph 1“, 2 Th 213). In St. Peter's 
Epistles «Anrés is not found, nor ec ye, but the 
verbal adjective éxXexrés is found four times, once 
of ‘elect’ people (Ii), once of Christians as an 
‘elect race’ (2), and twice, following the OT, of 
Christ as the Living Stone, choice and ‘chosen’ to 
be the corner-stone (2*- 6). er is found of the 
Divine act (Ac 9%, Ro 9" 11 2, 1 Th 1“, 2 P 1%), 
and once as the abstract for the concrete éx\exrol 
(Ro 117). 

4. St. Paul’s doctrine.—It is St. Paul who most 
fully develops the doctrine in its strictly theological 
aspects. His teaching, however, only expands that 
of our Lord on the same subject, as when He speaks 
of those whom the Father had given Him (Jn 6. * 
172. %, to whom He should give life eternal, and 
whom He should keep so that they would never 
perish (Jn 10%). St. Paul from an early period 
of his missionary labours saw results which were 
recognized in his circle to be due to an influence 
higher than man’s—to the predestinating counsel 
of God. For the historian tells how, on St. Paul’s 
preaching for the first time to Gentiles at Antioch 
of Pisidia, ‘as many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed’ (Ac 13). This was on his first 
missionary journey. On his second he preached 
to the Thessalonians among others, and in the 
two Epistles written to them on that extended 
journey there is the clear recognition of the same 
influence. Giving thanks to God for them, St. Paul 
in the opening words of the First Epistle discerns 
in their experience, and sets forth for their comfort, 
the proofs of their election (1 Th 10. From their 
response to the gospel call, their acoeptance of the 
gospel message, their patient endurance of affliction, 
and the joy they had in their new spiritual life, a 
joy begotten in them of the Holy Spirit, St. Paul 
inferred and knew their election. And not long 
after, when he wrote the Second Epistle to correct 
misapprehensions produced by the First, he set 
before the Thessalonian Christians, in language 
still loftier and more explicit, this profound and 
encouraging truth of a Divine election (2 Th 2518) 
God is here represented as taking them for His own 
(the verb is efAaro, not ee ur, and it is from the 

ginning,’ from eternity (there is a reading 
drapxijr, ‘firstfruits,’ instead of dx’ dpyis), that 
the transaction dates. It is not to religious 
privileges merely, nor even to a possible or con- 
tingent salvation, that they have been chosen, 
but to an actual and present experience of its 
blessings, felt in holiness of life and assurance of 
the truth. This was, indeed, what they were called 
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to enjoy through the gospel pisarne by St. Paul 
and his colleagues, so as at length to obtain the 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. In his Epistle to 
the Romans, written not long after, St. Paul, in ch. 
8, rising to the loftiest heights of Divine inspira- 
tion, and penetrating, as it might seem, to thesecret 
lace of the counsels of the Most High, apprehends 
or himself, and makes known for the encourage- 
ment of faith, the links of the great chain of the 
Divine election by which the Church of believers 
is bound about the feet of God — ‘foreknown,’ 
‘ foreordained,’ called, ‘ justified,’ ‘ glorified ’ (Ro 
82-2), Here they that love God’ are co- extensive 
and identical with ‘them that are called according 
to his purpose.’ 555 are foreordained, so that 
they may attain the likeness of God's Son, and, 
further, that He may be glorified in them and see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. God's 
elect (Ro 8°) may have the assaults of temptation 
and trial to face, and tribulation, anguish, perse- 
cution, famine, nakedness, peril, and sword to en- 
dure; but nothing can separate them from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus. 

These disclosures regarding God's eternal pur- 

se of are continued and extended by St. 

aul in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where the 
N blessings enjoyed in such abundance by 
them are traced up to their election by God even 
as he chose us in him (Christ) before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and with- 
out blemish before him in love: having fore- 
ordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus 
Christ unto himself, according to the good pleasure 
of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace’ 
(Eph 146). It is a further development of this 
when St. Paul says again in the same Epistle: 
We are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
for good works, which God afore prepared that we 
should walk in them (Eph 2). The unconditional 
character of the Divine choice, emphasized in these 
statements of the Apostle, is affirmed again when, 
writing to Timothy, he bids him suffer for the 
gospel ‘ according to the power of God, who saved 
us and called us with a holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose 
of grace which was given in Christ Jesus before 
times eternal’ (2 Ti 1°). 

In a separate passage of the Epistle to the 
Romans (chs. 9-11) St. Paul deals with the mystery 
of the call of the Gentiles to take the place of gain- 
saying and disobedient Israel. In so doing he first 
vindicates God from the reproach of having de- 
parted from His ancient covenant—a reproach which 
would be well-founded if the covenant people were 
rejected and the Gentile&put in their place. Such 
a rejection, he contends, would not be altogether 
out of keeping with God’s treatment of His people 
in the course of their history. 

‘There was from the first an element of inscrutable selective- 
ness in God’s dealings within the race of Abraham. Ishmael 
was rejected, Isaac chosen : Esau was rejected and Jacob chosen, 
antecedently to all moral conduct, though both were of the 
same father and mother. Such selectiveness ought at least to 
have prevented the Jews from resting their ms simply on 
having Abraham to their father”’ (Gore, ‘Argument of 
Romans ix.-xi.’ in Studia Biblica, iii. 40; cf. A. B. Bruce, St. 
Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 812 fl.). 

‘The election within the election’ here, St. Paul 
argues, is the Christian Church—the Israel after 
the Spirit ; and the he of the objector falls 
to the ground (Ro 9). Besides, the Apostle 
further maintains, God, in His electing purpose, is 
sovereign, as is seen in the difference between the 
two sons of Rebecca; in the Divine word to Moses: 
‘I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy’; 
and in the hardening of the heart of Pharaoh (Ro 
910-24), And after all, if the election were cancelled, 
the blame would be Israel’s own, because of un- 
belief and disobedience, such as Moses denounced, 


and Isaiah bewailed when he said: ‘ All the day 
long did I spread out my hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people (Ro 107). 

But, despite appearances, Israel was not cast off. 
Their rejection was not final. There were believing 
Israelites, like St. Paul himself, in all the churches ; 
and he could say : ‘ At this present time also there 
is a remnant according to the election of grace’ 
(Ro 115). Meanwhile the problem of Israel’s un- 
belief and of the passing over of . 
to the Gentiles (Ro 11") is to solved by the 
Gentiles provoking Israel to jealousy— press 
ing and embracing and profiting by the blessings 
of the Christian salvation to such an extent that 
Israel will be moved to desire and to possess those 
blessings for their own. When Jews in numbers 
come to seek as their own the righteousness and 

oodness which they see thus manifested in the 
ives of Christians, and are stirred up to envy and 
emulation by the contemplation of them, the time 
will be at hand when all Israel—Israel as a nation 
—shall be saved. Of that issue St. Paul has no 
doubt, for ‘the gifts and calling of God are with- 
out repentance’ (Ro 11»). 

To sum up St. Paul's teaching, election (1) is 
the outcome of a gracious purpose of the heart of 
God as it contemplates fallen humanity from all 
eternity (Ro 87: ; cf. Ro 51) ; (2) is a display of 
Divine grace calculated to redound to the glo 
of God by setting forth His love and mercy towards 
sinful men (Eph 1*"‘) ; (3) is not conditioned upon 
any good foreseen in the elect, nor in ay trp or 
merit which they may exhibit in time (Ro 9115), 
but is ‘according to the good pleasure of his will’ 
(Eph 15), ‘according to his own purpose of grace’ 
(2 Ti 1%), of God’s sovereign p se and grace 
(Ro 93 115-7) ; (4) is carried out ‘in Christ’ (Eph !“ 
210) through the elect being brought into union 
with Him by faith, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins and every spiritual blessing in the 
heavenly places (Eph 1* 5); (5) issues in sanctifica- 
tion by the Spirit and assurance of the truth (2 Th 
21.) and heavenly glory (Ko 8”) ; and (6) is proved 
by acceptance of the gospel call and by the trust 
and 7 55 and joy of believing and obedient hearts 
(1 Th 170. 

5. St. Peter's doctrine.—If St. Peter's allusions 
to the subject of election are few they fully support 
the teaching of St. Paul. In his addresses at 
Jerusalem after Pentecost, he speaks of the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’ 
(Ac 2) with reference to Jesus. It is fitting that 
the Apostle of the Circumcision should speak of 
Him as ‘a living stone, rejected indeed of man, 
but with God elect, precious’ (1 P 2“; cf. dwodedery- 
pévor, ‘ n Ac 2), and even quote concern- 
ing Him the prophetic Scripture: ‘ Behold I lay in 
Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious’ (26; cf. 
Is 2816). Of Christ he speaks, too, as ‘foreknown’ 
(1%; Hort, ad loc., ‘designated afore’) before the 
foundation of the world. 

St. Peter gives manifest prominence to the 
doctrine of election when, in the opening words of 
his First Epistle, he addresses the Jewish Christians 
of Pontus and other Asiatic provinces as ‘ the elect 
who are sojourners there (éxAexro’s wapemcdjpors 
Siacmwopas Ildyrov, xrd.). ‘Elect’ they are because 
their lot is cast in favoured lands where the 
messengers of the gospel have proclaimed the good 
tidings—still more because they have obeyed and 
believed the message, and have had experience of 
the blood of sprinkling and of the sanctifying 

wer of the Holy Spirit—yea, because they have 

en ‘designated afore,’ not to service as Christ 
was from the foundation of the world (1%), but to 
blessing, even all the blessings of the Christian 
salvation by God the Father Himself (11.2). Con- 
ceived of as the Christian Israel, the Israel after 
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the Spirit, these Jewish believers are, as St. Peter 
elsewhere calls them, ‘an elect race, a royal priest- 
ood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession’ (2°, where election is seen to be not 
simply to privilege, but to character and service, 
to holy living and the setting forth of the Divine 
glory). Although they are an ‘elect race they are 
also in the same context described as ‘living 
stones’ (2°), and Hort is right when he says ‘the 
whole spirit of the Epistle excludes any swallowing 
up of the individual relation to God in the corpo- 
rate relation to Him; and the individual relation 
to God implies the individual election’ (First 
Epistle of St. Peter, I. I-II. 17, 1898, p. 14). 

Few as are St. Peter’s utterances regarding the 
doctrine, they entirely support St. Paul, even when, 
emphasizing the urgency of the matter as a part 
of practical religion, he bids his readers give 
igan to make their ‘calling and election sure’ 
(2 P 1”). 

6. St. John’s doctrine.—It is from St. John that 
we have the record of our Lord’s most impressive 
teaching on the subject of those whom the Father 
had given Him (Jn 6. 17?-%4), In his Gospel he 
uses éxdéyec@a:, always, however, as employed in 
His discourses by the Lord Himself and with a 
definite reference to the Twelve, or to the company 
of the disciples. In his Second Epistle (vv.! !%) he 
has éxX\exr#. Whether the word describes an indi- 
vidual or a society it is not easy to say, but at 
least it has the same theological signification as in 
St. Paul and St. Peter. In the Apocalypse (1714) éx- 
Nexrol is used in a very significant connexion, where 
they that are with the Lambin His warfare against 
the powers of evil, and in His victory over them, 
are ‘called and chosen and faithful.“ They are 
‘called ’ («Ayrol) in having heard and accepted the 
gospel message; ‘chosen ° (éxAexrol) as thus having 
given evidence of their Divine election ; ‘ faithful 
(wtorol) as having 5 the loyal devotion of 
their lives to their Divine Leader, and persevered 
therein to the end. That ‘the elect’ are the same 
as ‘the sealed’ (Rev 7$) may be inferred from the 
manner in which the 144,000 pass unscathed 
through the conflicts and terrors let loose upon 
nen (53. 7 

rom this passage apparently comes the thought 
of the number o the. ject 9 5 the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (‘ Order for the Burial of the Dead’): 
‘that it may please Thee to accomplish the number 
of Thine elect.’ The thought appears early in the 
sub-Apostolic Church, for in Clement's Epistle to 
the Corinthians he urges them to ‘pray with 
earnest supplication and intercession that the 
Creator of all would preserve unharmed the con- 
stituted number of His elect in all the world 
through His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, through 
whom He called us from darkness to light, 
from ignorance to knowledge of the glory of His 
name’ (lix. 2; cf. ii. 4, lviii. 2; Apostol. Const. v. 
15, viii. 22). No countenance is given in the Early 
Church to the idea that ‘the elect’ may live as 
they list and at last be saved. ‘ Let us cleave to 
the innocent and the righteous,’ says Clement of 
Rome, for such are the elect of God (op. cit. xlvi. 
4). ‘It is through faith,’ says Hermas (Vis. III. 
viii. 3), ‘that the elect of God are saved. In love 
all the elect of God were made perfect,’ says 
Clement again (xlix. 5), ‘for without love nothing 
is wellpleasing unto God.’ 

Lrrenaturs.—C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1874, Ii. 883 fl.; 
H. C. G. Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 1889, p. 37 ff. ; 
C. Gore, in Studia Biblica, iii. {1891} 87 fl.; Sanday-Headiam, 
Romans’ (ICC, 1902), 248 fl.; A. B. Bruce, St. Paul's Concep- 
tion of Christianity, 1894, p. 310 fl.; Commentaries on passages 
noticed above, especially Lightfoot and Hort, ad loce. 

THOMAS NICOL. 

ELEMENTS (cro:yeta, elementa). —oroxetov is 

properly a stake or peg in a row (croixos) ; then, 


one of a series, a component part, anelement. The 
special meanings of crotyeia are: (a) the letters 
of the alphabet ; (6) the physical elements or con- 
stituents of the universe; (c) the heavenly bodies; 
(d) the rudiments or principia of a subject ; (e) the 
elementary spirits, angels, genii, or demons of the 
cosmos. E i of these meanings, with the excep- 
tion of the first, has been found by exegetes in one 
or other of the NT sages in which crotxeĩa 
occurs. In one case (He 5?) the interpretation (d) 
is beyond dispute; the others have given rise to 
much discussion. 

From Plato downwards crotxeia frequently de- 
notes the elements of which the world is composed. 
Empedocles had already reckoned four ultimate 
elements—fire, water, earth, and air—but called 
them pct{déuare (ed. Sturz, 1805, p. 255 ff.). Plato 
preferred to speak of the crotxeta rod rarrós (Tim. 
48 B; ef. Theet. 201 E). In the Orphic Hymns 
(iv. 4) the air (al64p) is called xécpov crotxyetor 
dio ro. Aristotle distinguished crotyeia from dpxal 
(though the terms were often interchanged) as the 
material cause from the formal or motive (Metaph. 
Iv. i. 1, iii. 1). The Stoic definition of a crocyetor 
is ‘that out of which, as their first principle, 
things generated are made, and into which, as 
their last remains, they are resolved ’ (Diog. Laert., 
Zeno, 69). croxeta has this meaning in Wis 7”: 
‘ For himself gave me an unerring knowledge of the 
things that are, to know the constitution of the 
world, and the operation of the elements’ (xal 
évépyeray rox e; cf. 19%), In 2 Mac 7* a mother 
rays to her seven martyr sons: It was not I that 
brought into order the first elements (croyeiworpr) 
of each one of you.’ 

This is probably the meaning of the term in 2 P 
310: ‘The day of the Lord shall come as a thief ; 
in which. . . the elements shall be dissolved with 
fervent heat’ (crotyeia è Kxavoovpeva AvOhoerat [or 
AvOhoovrat]); and v.: the elements shall melt 
(r#xerac) with fervent heat.“ Here RVm gives 
the alternative ‘ heavenly bodies,’ which is a mean- 
ing the word came to have in early ecclesiastical 
writers. The stars were called crotyeta either as 
the elements of the heavens, or—a less likely ex- 

lanation—because in them the elements of man’s 
ife and destiny were supposed to reside. Justin 
speaks of rà ovpdma croxeia (Apol. ii. 5). Theoph. 
of Antioch has crotxeta deo (ad Autol. i. 4), and the 
word bears the same meaning in Ep. ad Diog. vii. 
2. In 2 P 3” the situation of croyeta between 
ovpayol and vf favours this interpretation; the 
universe seems to consist of the vault of heaven, 
the heavenly bodies, and the earth. But as the 
writer of the Epistle is not methodical], and as, in 
painting a lurid picture of final destruction, he 
evidently uses the strongest language at his com- 
mand, it is probable that the croiyeta whose burn- 
ing he contemplates are the elements of the whole 
universe. 

The Gr. word frequently denoted the rudiments 
or principia of a science, art, or discipline. The 
oraxeta of geometry, grammar, or logic are the 
first principles: crocxeta ris NE are the parts of 
speech (Aris. Poet. xx. I); crotxeta ris dperijs, the 
elements of virtue (Plut. de Lib. Educ. xvi. 2). 
The word unquestionably has this meaning in 
He 8, the rudiments of the first principles (ra 
oroyeta Ths dpx ij) of the oracles of God’—the A BC 
of Christian education, what is milk for babes but 
not solid food for men (v.15). 

The phrase in regard to which there is most 
division of opinion is rà crotyeta rob xéopou (Gal 4°, 
Col 28 ; rod xécnov is clearly implied in Gal 48). 
(i.) Many take ororxeia in the intellectual sense: 
‘the elementary things, the immature beginnings 
of religion, which occupy the minds of those who 
are still without the pale of Christianity’ (Meyer 
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on Gal 4°); ‘the elements of religious training, or 
the ceremonial precepts common alike to the wor- 
ship of Jews and of Gentiles’ (Grimm-Thayer, s. v.). 
To this view there are strong objections. Those 
who are in bondage to the croxeia of the world are 
compared with heirs who are still under guardians 
and stewards (Gal 4% 3), where the parallel suggests 
the personality of the croyxeta. To serve the 
oroxeta is the same thing as serving them that by 
nature are no gods (4°)—a statement by no means 
evident if the croxeia are the rudiments of religious 
instruction. The relapse from God to the croxeia 
(4°) can scarcely be a return to a mere abstraction. 
The observance of times and seasons is according to 
the oroxeta of the world, not according to Christ 
(Col 26) —a contrast which suggests that the croyeia 
and Christ are personal rivals. When men died 
with Christ from the croxeta of the world (v.“), 
this was more than a death to rudimentary teach- 
ing. The croyeia are apparently identical with the 
principalities and powers of which Christ is Head 
and over which He triumphs (vv. 16). Finally, a 
man's knowledge of the croxeia is not approved 
as his beginning of religious education, but con- 
demned as his ‘ philosophy and vain deceit’ (v.8). 

(ii.) ‘Those interpreters come nearer the facts of 
the case who suggest that the cr E to which the 
Galatian and Colossian Christians were reverting 
were the heavenly bodies conceived as animate 
and therefore to be worshipped. Such worship 
was certainly common enough among the Gentiles. 
‘They say that the stars are all and every one real 
parts of Jove, and live, and have reasonable souls, 
and therefore are absolute gods’ (Aug. de Civ. Des, 
iv. 11). Nor was the belief in astral spirits confined 
to pagans. In the Predicatio Petri (ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vi. 5) the Jews are represented as 
Aarpevovres dy NO kal dpyayyéAots, unol kai eM, 
and this worship is classed with that of the heathen. 
Clear evidence of this belief is found in Philo (de 
Mundi Op. i. 34) and in the Book of Enoch (xli. 
xiii. ). the animated heavenly ies, however, 
would rather be described as rà rox, rot obpavod, 
and the croxeia of the ‘cosmos’ must include those 
of earth as well as those of heaven. 

(iii.) Many recent expositors therefore maintain 
that the roixeca are the angels or personal elemental 
spirits which were supposed to animate all things. 

here is evidence that this view was wide-spread. 
The Book of Enoch (1xxxii. 10f.) speaks of the 
angels of the stars keeping watch, the leaders 
dividing the seasons, the taxiarchs the months, and 
the chillarchs the days. Stars are punished if they 
fail to appear when due (xviii. 15). The Book o 
Jubilees (ch. ii.) refers to the creation of the angels 
of the face (or presence), and the ances who 
‘holy,’ the angels of the spirit of wind and of hail, 
of thunder and of lightning, of heat and of cold, of 
each of the seasons, of dawn and of evening, etc. 
The same species of animism is found in the As- 
cension of Isatah (iv. 18), 2 Es 8%, Sibyll. Orac. 
(vii. 33-35). In the Testament of Solomon (Migne, 
Patr. Gr. exxii. 1315) the spirits who come before 
the king say: We are the croxeia, the rulers of 
this under world’ (ol xoopoxpdropes rod oH ro rovrov). 
The belief survives in modern Greek folk-lore, in 
which the tutelary spirit who is supposed to reside 
in every rock, stream, bridge, and so forth, is called 
a orToxeiov. 

Not a few passages in the NT indicate the pre- 
valence of this conception. The four winds have 
their four angels (Rev 7. 2), and the fire has its 
angel (14!8). Each of the Seven Churches has its 
angel (2. 3). Angels take the form of winds and fire 
(He 1” || Ps 104$). The inferiority of the law to the 

ospel is due to its administration by angels (Gal 
19), The belief in a world of intermediate spirits 
is the basal thought of Gnosticism, which St. Paul 
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encounters in its incipient forms. ‘ Jewish wor- 
ship of law and pagan worship of gods are for him 
fundamentally the same bondage under the lower 
world-powers which stand between God and men.’ 
Grant that this language is paradoxical, ‘it is 
still extremely significant that Paul dares to speak 
in this way of the law’ (Bousset in Die Schriften 
des NT, ii. 62). 

Even in 2 P 3%- 12 it, is possible that the croxeia 
which are to be ‘ dissolved,’ or ‘ melted,’ are ele- 
mental spirits. This may or may not seem strange 
to us, but we must ever learn anew that bygone 
times had a different conception of the world’ (Holl- 
mann in Die Schriften des N T, ii. 594). Schœttgen 
quotes the Rabbinical words: No choir of angels 
sings God's 179 0 twice, for each day God creates 
new hosts which sing His praises and then vanish 
into the stream of fire from under the throne of His 

lory whence they came.“ A closer parallel is found 
in Test. of the XII. Patr., ‘ Levi, 4, where it is said 
that on the Judgment Day all creation will be 
troubled and the invisible spirits melt away (xal ra» 
dopd r rveupdrwy Thropérwr), * 


Litrraturs.—Hermann Diels, Elementum : Eine Vorarbeit 
zum griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus, 1899; E. Y. 
Hinks, ‘The Meaning of the Phrase rà crotxeta rob xécpov’ 
in JBL, vol. xv. [1896], p. 183 fl.; artt. by G. A. Deissmann in 
BBI; by M. S. Terry h SDB: by J. Massie in HDB. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

ELIJAH (’HXlas).—One incident in the life of 
Elijah is recalled by St. Paul (Ro 112 and another 
by St. James (57.). 

(1) Much is to be learned from a great man’s 
mistakes; the memory of his lapses may save 
others from falling. In a mood of despair Elijah 
imagined that the worst had happened to Israel, 
and that the worst was likely to overtake himself. 
The prophets were slain, the altars were digged 
down, he was left alone, and his enemies were 
seeking his life. Ahab and Jezebel and the false 
prophets had triumphed ; it was all over with the 
cause of righteousness and truth for which he 
had laboured. Seeing that all Israel had proved 
unfaithful to God, there was nothing for the lonely, 
outlawed prophet to live for, and he requested that 
he might die. But the answer—o xypmuarısuós, the 
Divine oracle—proved him to be the victim of a 
morbid aney and brought him back to facts. 
Among the faithless many others were as faithful 
as he. God had reserved for Himself seven thou- 
sand men who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
All Israel had not forsaken Him, and—what was 
still more important—He had in no wise forsaken 
Israel. There is but one thing that could ever 
conceivably justify pessimism — the failure of 
Divine power or love ; and the fear of that calamity 
is but a human weakness. Now St. Paul could 
not help pei | the close analogy between the 
conditions of Elijah’s critical time and those of his 
own. Israel as a whole seemed once more to have 
forsaken God, in rejecting the Messiah. In certain 
moods St. Paul might be tempted to compare 
himself—lonely, hated, hunted—to the sad prophet. 
But did the ‘ great refusal’ of the majority prove 
either that alf Israel was unfaithful or that God 
had cast off His people? No, for (a) now as in 
Elijah's time there were splendid exceptions, form- 
ing a remnant (Aejuua= KY) which was the true 
Israel; and (ò) God's immutable faithfulness made 
the idea of a rejection incredible and almost un- 
thinkable. 

(2) St. James (517t.) takes an illustration from 
the story of Elijah, and in doing so reminds his 
readers that, though so great in life and so remote 
from ey. humanity in the manner of his 
exodus from the world, the prophet was yet a man 
of like passions (or ‘nature, RVm) with us— 
avOpwros duooradys huiw—so that his experiences 
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may serve as a help to weak, ordinary mortals. 
The success of his prayer for a time of drought, 
and again for rain in a time of famine, is cited as an 
evidence of the fact that ‘ the prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working.’ It has to be 
noted, however, that the OT narrative (1 K 17) 
contains no reference whatever to the former 
petition, while the latter is scarcely deducible from 
1 K 18", where it is only stated that the prophet 
bowed himself down upon the earth and put his 
face between his knees. Sirach (481 3), however, 
affirms that he ‘brought a famine,’ and ‘ by the 
word of the Lord he shut up the heaven.’ In 
4 Ezra (vii. 109) Elijah is cited as an example of 
intercession pro his qui pluviam acceperunt. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
ELYMAS.—See BAR-JESUS. 


EMERALD (cpdpaydos).—The emeraldis a mineral 
of the same species as the beryl. It owes its value 
as a gein to its extremely beautiful velvety green 
colour, which is ascribed to the chromium it con- 
tains. The primary form of its crystal is a hexa- 

nal prism verious y modified. It is electric by 

iction, and frequent y transparent, but sometimes 
only translucent. Flinders Petrie (HDB iv. 620) 
suggests that the opzdpaydos with which the rainbow 
(tps) round about the throne is compared (Rev 43) 
was rock-crystal, as only a colourless stone could 
throw prismatic colours. But the nimbus or halo 
may have been emerald in colour and only like a 
rainbow in form. The fourth foundation of the 
wall of the New Jerusalem is emerald (Rev 21»). 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
EMPEROR.—See AUGUSTUS. 


EMPEROR-WORSHIP.— One of the most in- 
5 important facts in the inner history 
of the Roman Empire prior to the adoption of 
Christianity as the State- religion was the rise of 
Emperor-worship. Only in recent years have the 
facts regarding it been adequately investigated, 
and their importance for the early history of Chris- 
tianity recognized and appreciated. 

1. Origin and development.—Emperor-worship, 
like many other strange phenomena, was first of 
all a product of the contact and fusion of Oriental- 
ism and Hellenism, which for all practical purposes 
may be dated from the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. In each of these modes of thought it had a 
root; and, before the advent of Roman power, the 
reigning monarch had been regarded as divine in 
those regions where Greek and Oriental thought 
had blended. In Oriental societies generally—e.g. 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia, China—it was the custom 
from early times to speak of the ruler as ‘son of 
God,’ and in other ways to p him divine honour 
—a custom which may easily be derived from the 
general tendency there to cringing adulation and 
extravagant flattery on the part of the subject (in 
Ac 12% we have a good example), and from a natural 
desire on the part of the monarch to confirm so 
useful a sanction of his authority. In the Hellenic 
world an approach to this is found in the custom 
of raising to divine rank after death those who in 
their lifetime had been pre-eminent for bravery or 
other qualities of great service to the community. 
To sach men sacred rites and festivals were decreed, 
and in one formula used in al ER they are 
spoken of as ‘gods and heroes’ (E. Rohde, Psyche?, 

übingen, 1903, ii. 353). As noted above, in the 
kingdoms formed out of the Empire of Alexander 
in which Orientalism was hellenized, the deification 
of the monarch was definitely carried out. An in- 
scription of Halicarnassus, c. 306 B.C., describes 
Ptolemy I. as Zwrhp kal Oeós, Saviour and God’ 
(Dittenberger, Orient. Gr. Inscr. Selectœ, 1903-05, 
xvi. 2, 3). The Syrian kings named Antiochus are 


termed Ocós (God), the infamous Antiochus Iv. being 
designated on his own coins as Geòs Eriıpavhs (the 
God who has appeared among men’). 

It was in hellenized Asia, that the deification of 
the Roman power began. In 195 B.c. Smyrna in- 
stituted the worship of the power of Rome, and 
from 95 B.C. onwards we find in Asia the worship 
of various beneficent Roman officials, e.g. Scœvola, 
Q. Cicero (ef. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
p- 117). Julius Cæsar was honoured in his lifetime 
in an Ephesian inscription as ‘the God descended 
from Mars and Venus, who has appeared in human 
form, and the universal Saviour of the life of men’ 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Gr. Inscript.“, Leipzig, 1898, 
347, 1. 6 [vol. i. p. 552]). Upon his successor, the 
great Augustus, the East showered divine honours 
in profusion. A temple was dedicated at Pergamum 
to Rome and Augustus with a gild of choristers 
‘for the God Augustus and the Goddess Rome.’ 
A similar temple rose at Ancyra in Galatia, and 
the recognition of the deity of Ceesar became wide- 
spread in the Orient. 

It is to be noted that it was no mere flattery 
that was expressed in this deification. It was a 
sincere sentiment of gratitude that led the East 
to confer on Cæsar the highest honour conceivable. 
The Romana which he gave them and preserved 
for them was an inestimable boon. He did for 
them what their gods seemed unable to do: he put 
an end to their constant dread and frequent experi- 
ence of warfare, tyranny, injustice. He gave them 
security of life and goods, kept safe the highways, 
fostered their commerce, and developed their re- 
sources. And all those benefits were safeguarded 
to them by a might which seemed invincible and 
irresistible. Viewed through a medium of Eastern 
poetic emotion, Cæsar easil fer Latkes invested 
with essential qualities of god —limitless power 
wielded for the good of the subject. Many inscrip- 
tions might be quoted which show that the Eastern 
pagan world found its Messiah in Cæsar, the 
anguage in some cases bearing a resemblance to 
Jewish Messianic psalms and prophecies. The 
following will serve as illustration. It is an in- 
scription of date 9-4 B.C. (Ramsay) in honour of the 
birthday of Augustus, and is a decree of the com- 
mune of Asia, instituting the Augustan era, and 
ordered to be put up in all the leading cities 
(Ramsay, op. cit. 436). We give only an extract: 

‘This day has given the earth an entirely new aspect. ... 
Rightly does he judge who recognises in this birthday the 

inning of life and of all the powers of life, now is the time 
ended when men pitied themselves for being born. . All- 
ruling Providence has filled this man with such gifts for the 
salvation of the world as designate him the Saviour for us and 
for the coming generations, of wars will he make an end, and 
establish all things worthily. By his appearing are the ho 
of our forefathers fulfilled. ... The birthday of God 
brought to the world glad tidings. . .. From birthday a 
new era begins.’ 
(For whole ipon see Mitteilungen Inst. Athen. 
xxiv. [1889] 275 fl.) 

Nor was it only in the Orient that Cæsar ap- 
peared a being worthy of divine honour. The 
establishment of his power meant the restoration 
of tranquillity and security to Italy after a reign of 
terror. The last two centuries of the Republic 
were marked by a constant succession of revolu- 
tions, each of which drenched Rome with Roman 
blood, and none of which could produce a just or 
stable government. The patience with which the 
tyrannies and cruelties of the bad Emperors were 
endured is eloquent testimony to the lasting im- 
pression of horror which the nightmare of the 
expiring Republic had produced. And the earl 
years of the Empire seemed full of promise. 
new era seemed begun in Italy no Jess than in the 
East. Vergil wrote his well-known ‘ Messianic’ 
fourth Eclogue predicting the birth of a son who 
should ‘put an end to the age of iron, and cause 
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the age of gold to arise for the whole world,’ the 
reference being, according to the most probable 
view, to a son of Augustus whose birth was ex- 
pected A.D. 40. The Senate decreed that the birth- 

lace of Augustus was a holy place (Suet. Cesar 

ctav. A, 5). Stories of portents and miracles 
at his birth grew with the years. The new name 
Augustus borne by Octavian and his successors 
connoted from the first something of superhuman 
Cony Thus Rome was pre for the deifica- 
tion of the reigning Cæsar ; in fact, it was reluctance 
on the part of Augustus to accept it that somewhat 
retarded the process. He limited the worship of 
Romans to the dead Julius Cesar who had received 
apotheosis in 42 B.C. under the title Divus. As 
early as A.D. 14, however, Augustus accepted dei- 
fication from Beneventum. 

Thus we see that deification was an honour 
spontaneously offered to Cæsar by grateful, enthusi- 
astic, and devoted subjects. What was the attitude 
of the Roman Government towards it? Not too 
much weight is to be laid on the reluctance with 
which Augustus accepted the dignity. Reluctance 
in accepting offices and honours offered was his 
settled policy. On the other hand, it may be that 
the practical mind of a Roman did honestly feel 
that there was something embarrassing, ludicrous, 
or even impious in his own deification. But the 
same practical mind, with its genius for govern- 
ment, soon perceived that in Cæsar-worship the 
Empire would secure what it lacked—a bond of 
unity and a powerful safeguard of loyalty. Inthe 
East especially this was eminently desirable and 
conspicuously lacking. We must simply refer the 
reader to Ramsay’s demonstration (op. cit. pp. 
115, 127) of the pee filled by Cœsar-worship as 
the great bond of Empire in that region. It was 
because of this special need of the Eastern pro- 
vinces that Augustus accepted deification from 
them, while ostensibly refusing it from Italy. But 
the principle once adopted as part of Roman state- 
craft could not be limited spatially as matter of 
practice, still less as matter of theory. Cæsar 
could not be a god in one province if he were mere 
man in another. Hence Cesar-worship rapidly 
became organized and highly developed as the 
State-religion of the Empire; the Cæsars so far 


conquered their reluctance to pose as gods that 
Domitian proudly designated himself as Dominus 
et Deus, Lord and God’ (Suet., Domit ian, 13). 


Cresar-worship was enforced by the whole might 
of the State; refusal to worship the Emperor 
was high treason. The Jews alone were exempt. 
For details as to the organization of the new re- 
ligion, its priesthood, the pomp of its ritual, ete., we 
must refer the reader to Mommsen, The Provinces 
A the Roman Empire; and Lightfoot, Apostol. 
athers, pt. ii. : ‘Ignatius and Polycarp.’ 

2. Cæsarism and paganism.—It is necessary to 
make a few remarks on the relation of the new 
religion to the old paganism, because in sermons 
and other popular treatments of the subject the 
facts are often mis-stated. In no sense was the 
worship of Cæsar either enforced or adopted as a 
substitute for other religions. It did not displace 
or quarrel with any òf them. The old gods did 
not leave the stage to make room for Caesar. 
Contrary to what is often asserted, the old religions 
were very far from having lost:their power. The 
satirical strictures of Juvenal and Martial on 
Roman city-society are no proof that the old 
Roman religion was powerless. The fact that 
several of the Emperors acted munificently towards 
the temples of the old gods shows two thin that 
the old religion was still in force and far from 
negligible, and that the new religion was not at all 
a rival to it (cf. S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904, bk. iv. ch. 3). 
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Indeed, the very Augustus who was the first, and 
remained the ideal, Emperor-god, was also the 
restorer to the ancient Roman religion of the 
dignity it had lost in the troublous times of the 
dying Republic. 

But a further stage was reached, and first of all 
in Asia, at which the new religion became con- 
scious that it could maintain itself only by closely 
allying itself with other religions, by associating 
Cæsar with the local divinities. How Cœsarism 
came to need this buttress is intelligible enough. 
It was only one or two generations that could have 
adequate experience of the vast benefit that Ceesar’s 
rule brought with it. The previous state of social 
misery became more and more a dim memory as 
time passed, and the fervour with which Cæsar 
was greeted as divine could not and did not last. 
Hence, while during the lst cent. the State-religion 
was simply the worship of Rome and Cesar, in the 
2nd cent. a modification was necessary; and, as 
indicated, this consisted in associating Cæsar with 
a local god who could call forth a genuine religious 
feeling. On coins we find Rome and Augustus 
associated with Diana, Persephone, etc. (see 
Ramsay, op. cit., p. 123f.) Thus it is entirely 
erroneous to say that the new religion owed any 
of its strength to the decay of the old nism ; 
it was only in close alliance with the old that 
Cesarism as a religion could continue in exist- 
ence. 

3. Cæsarism and Christianity.—It will be con- 
venient to treat of this under three heads: (a) the 
antagonism ; (6) the resemblances; (c) Cæsarism 
in the NT. 

(a) The antagonism.—This is the most obvious 
and familiar point in the relation of Cresarism to 
Christianity. It is known to all that Rome per- 
secuted Christianity. What needs to be noted is 
that persecution was not a spasmodic thing due to 
the whim and caprice of specially ‘ bad’ Emperors, 
as has sometimes been represented. Persecution 
of Christianity was the deliberate and settled 

licy, not of this or that tyrant, but of the Roman 

tate. From the time that Christianity attained 
any great dimensions to the day of Constantine’s 
ict of Toleration, there existed between it and 
the Roman power a relation of antagonism ; and 
a condition of persecution resulted for the Church. 
The persecution might be wide-spread or local, few 
or many Christians might be involved: that de- 
pended entirely on the diligence and zeal of Roman 
officials. From what has been said above, the 
reason for this state of matters is quite plain. 
Rome had no option but to persecute. Cæsar- 
worship was the bond of Empire, the test of loyalty, 
and Christians refused to worship Cesar. They 
were, therefore, a danger to the State. Other 
charges were preferred against them, but this 
came to be the one capital charge—treason to the 
State manifest in refusing to worship Cesar. The 
story of persecution, of course, is a varied one; we 
cannot trace its development here. But we have 
indicated its rattonale—the principle which from 
the first underlay it, and gradually became explicit. 

With Christianity as one religion among others 
Rome would not have concerned herself. use 
Christianity threatened what had been adopted as 
a political safeguard of the first importance for the 
coherence of the Empire, Rome, without a reversal 
of her adopted policy, could do nothing else than 
attempt to extirpate this dangerous sect. 


‘The Christian who refused this sacrifice (to the image of 
Czsar) fell automatically under the charge of majestas, i.e. of 
mo insult or treason to the Emperor, who represented in 
his own person the majesty, wisdom, and beneficent power of 
Rome’ (Workman, Persecution in the Early Church, p. 101). 


Thus the fact that the great and good Marcus 
Aurelius was a persecutor of Christians does not 
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require the laboured explaining away it has often 
received, e.g. from Farrar in Seekers after God, 


1891, p. 257 fl. The fact may be fully accepted 
and easily explained. Just because of his good - 
ness as a ruler, he was a persecutor. His first 


5 to suppress anarchy, and in the view of 
the Roman Government Christians were anarchists. 

We do not need to expound here the inner, in- 
herent antagonism of the two religions. It was 
that of the material and the spiritual, the seen 
and the unseen, the temporal and the eternal, the 
glorification of success and the exaltation of ser- 
vice even when it meant renunciation, loss, and 
self-sacrifice; the one boasted of a throne. the 
other of a Cross. 

(6) Resemblances.—The opposition of Christian- 
ity and Cwsarism becomes more marked when we 
consider their resemblances. (a) Both were uni- 
versal religions ; we do not need to dwell on that. 
(8) Each proclaimed and honoured a ‘ Messiah.’ 
As noted above, Cœsar's praise was celebrated in 
phrases closely 0 to the praises of Messiah 
in Isaiah or the Psalms. The prosperity and peace 
of Messiah's reign as pictured in Isaiah have been 
regarded by many as the basis of Vergil’s Eclogue, 
though there is no probability in the view. Simi- 
Jar ‘ Messianic’ passages are by no means rare in 
the Latin literature of the period. Throughout 
the world, indeed, there was an expectancy of 
some great deliverer. The Church proclaimed 
Jesus, the pagan world acclaimed Cæsar. (y) All 
the great designations by which Christians ex- 
pressed the dignity of Christ had already been 
used of Cesar. This is the most striking, as it is 
the least familiar, thing to be noted. ‘Lord,’ 
‘our Lord,’ ‘Saviour,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘Image of 
God,’ God manifest ipl saga the greatest names 
appie to Christ in the NT—were all familiar, 
throughout the East at least, as usual terms in 
which to speak of the Emperor (for details see H. 
A. A. Sen ay in Expositor. Tth ser., vii. [1999] 
289 ff.). While some of the terms, e.g. Son of 
God,’ 55 had a root quite independent of 
Cesarism, and all as applied to Christ and Chris- 
tians had a different content from the same terms 
applied to Cæsar by pagans, the parallelism is too 
complete to be pure coincidence. To seize as emi- 
nently suitable for their own purpose the whole 
vocabulary of Cvesar-adoration was a bold and 
brilliant stroke of policy on the part of the preachers 
of Christianity. The humble missionaries, speaking 
of Jesus as the Emperor was spoken of, must have 
made a startling and very profound impression. 
On the one hand, keen hostility would be aroused, 
but on the other, in many cases an eager curiosity 
and interest would be awakened. Any religiously- 
minded pagan must have felt the difficulty of the 
real podhiend of Cesar. Cæsarism after all could 
not satisfy any religious instinct. To any deep 
reflexion it must appear in reality the negation of 
religion. 

It was only a sham religion, a matter of outward show and 
magnificent ceremonial. It was almost devoid of power over 
the heart and will of man, when the first strong sense of relief 
from misery had grown wenk, because it was utterly unable 
10 satisfy the religious needs and cravings of human nature’ 
(Ramsay, op. cit., p. 123). 

The proclamation of a spiritual Kingdom with a 
King to whom all the highest titles borne by 
Cesar really applied cannot but have made a 
strong appeal to the interest of many of the more 
serious In pagan cities (cf. Kennedy, loc. cit.). 
From another point of view this strange parallel- 
ism may be regarded as one among many aspects 
of a providential preparation of the pagan world 
for Christianity. Men were familiar with its 
greatest conceptions before it appeared ; their con- 
ceptions required only to be spiritualized. 

(c) NT references.—Outside the Apocalypse there 
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is only one clear reference to Cresarism, and it is 
slight, viz. the mention in Ac 19% of the ‘ Asiarchs’ 
who were friends of St. Paul. The provinces were 
united in communes for Crsar-worship, and the 
president or high priest of the commune of Asia 
was termed ‘ Asiarch.’ So in Galatia there was the 
‘Galatarch,’ in Bithynia the ‘ Bithyniarch,’ ete. 
The Asiarch held office for a limited period, but re- 
tained the hono title, hence there might be 
several Asiarchs in Ephesus (see EGT in loc.). Cf. 
art. ASIARCH. 

It is scarcely too much to say that in Cesarism 
we have a key to the Apocalypse. With that key 
many obscurities disappear, and the value of part 
of the book as a sober historical document becomes 
plain. Knowledge of the history of Cæsarism makes 
it clear why Pe um is described as ‘Satan’s 
seat (Rev 2»). t Pergamum, theadministrative 
capital of the province, the first temple to Augustus 
was built. For 40 years it was the sole centre of 
Ceesarism for the province ; and, after other temples 
were established, it retained its primacy. ‘Satan’ 
is a symbolic expression for whatever was the great 
obstacle and hostile influence to Christianity ; 
hence Pergamum was Satan’s seat par excellence 
(see Ramsay, op. cit., p. 294). We cannot here deal 
with the whole subject of Cæsarism in the Apoca- 
lypse. We must be content to refer briefly to ch. 
13, which Ceesarism explains, and which makes a 
contribution to our knowledge of Cesarism. The 
‘first Beast’ is the Imperial power, the ‘second 
Beast’ isthe government of the Province of Asia, 
with its ‘two horns,’ proconsul and commune. 
The chapter proceeds to record how the commune 
maintained the Imperial religion, the worship of 
‘the first Beast.’ ‘It maketh all to worship,’ and 
orders images of Cæsar to be made (vv.!> 10). 
Verses 13-15 add to our knowledge the fact that 
5 were practised by the priests of 

æsarism. The miracles in question were the 
familiar aceomplishments of the priests of many 
faiths—fire-producing and ventriloquism; and, as 
Ramsay shows (op. cit., p. 99 fl.), there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the account here given, 
though it is our sole authority on the point. Verses 
16-17 indicate a policy of ‘ boycott’ against Chris- 
tians. This might quite possibly be not ordered 
by the proconsul, but recommended by the com- 
mune. Other points in this interesting chapter 
deserve notice; every phrase is significant; but the 
reader must be referred to Ramsay's exposition 
(op. cit. ch. ix.). 
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ENLIGHTENMENT (¢wrıeuós).—Enlightenment 
is the intellectual and moral effect produced in the 
spiritnal experience of believers by the reception 
of the Christian revelation. Objectively, it is 
called ‘the light (-, RVm illumination“) 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4%). The gospel is God 
calling us ‘out of darkness into his marvellous 
light’ (1 P 2°). In the Fourth Gospel Christ claims 
to be ‘the light of the world,’ 7d gas rod xédopou 
(Jn 812 95), Even before His Incarnation, as the 
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Divine Logos, He is said to have been the inform- 
ing principle of both life and truth within humanity, 
£ he true light which lighteth (gwrige:) every man’ 
(Jn 1°). Subjectively, specific Christian enlighten- 
ment arises in the consciousness of those who 
actually embrace the truth revealed in the person, 
teaching, and work of the historic Christ. It is no 
mere intellectual illumination whereby abstract or 
doctrinal truth is understood. St. Paul regards it 
as a gift of spiritual insight into the Divine nature 
and redemptive purposes. It is God’s bestowal of 
‘a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him’; it is ‘having the eyes of your heart en- 
lightened (repwripuévous) that ye may know’ (Eph 
Int.). This spiritual insight manitests itself in 
action. It has ethical as well as intellectual results. 
»The fruit of the light (6 xapròs rod gwrés) is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth;’ hence 
the enlightened ‘walk as children of light’ (Eph 
55t). St. Paul calls his early converts ‘sons of 
light,’ vlol gwrés, and concludes, ‘ Let us, since we 
are of the day, be sober’ (1 Th 58. 8). 

Two passages in Hebrews (6! 10%), which pre- 
suppose thisenlightenment, call for special attention 
because they have been thought to contain refer- 
ence to baptism on the one hand, and to the pagan 
Mysteries on the other. That there is some 
allusion to baptism in 6‘ is quite probable, for the 
two expressions, ‘once enlightened,’ and ‘made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost,’ correspond respec- 
tively to the preceding expressions in v.“, teaching 
of baptisms’ and ‘laying on of hands.’ As in- 
struction in Christian truth formed part of the 
preparation of catechumens for baptism, the rite 
itself attested the enlightenment resulting there- 
from. It is a well-known fact that the terms 
' baptism’ and ‘ enlightenment’ soon after apostolic 
times becaine synonymous. Syriac versions of the 
NT render the word ‘enlightened’ in both 64 and 
10” by ‘baptized.’ As early as Justin Martyr 
(150) ‘enlightenment’ had become a recognized term 
for baptisin. In his Apology (i. 61), after speaking 
of baptism as a new birth’ (dvayévrnors), Justin 
says: ‘And this washing is called enlightenment 
(xa eĩrai òè robõro rd Nourpoy SHurrio ds) because those 
who learn these things [i. e. the Christian teaching] 
have their understanding enlightened.’ He also, 
in the same passage, calls the recently baptized 
‘the newly enlightened.’ Later patristic writers, 
understanding ‘enlightened’ in He 6“ to mean 
‘baptized,’ inferred from the expression, ‘those 
who were once (drat, once for all’) enlightened 
. . it is impossible to renew, that it was inad- 
missible to rebaptize, while the Montanists and 
Novatians went so far as to deny the possibility of 
absolution for those who sinned after baptism, 
holding that baptism in the blood of martyrdom 
alone would avail in the case of fla t sin. 

In reference to the Mysteries, it may be said to 
be probable that the term ‘enlightened,’ occurrin 
in these two passages, is one of the many N 
words which reproduce the phraseology made 
current by these pagan cults. In He 61 en- 
lightened ’ occurs among quite a number of other 
terms or ideas which were current in connexion with 
the Mysteries. For instance, ‘perfection’ (rede- 
érys), or ‘full growth’ (RVm), was the technical 
term for the state of the fully initiated (ol 76e 
into one or other of these cults. The mention of 
‘baptisms’ in this connexion reminds us that the 
Mysteries also had lustrations among their initia- 
tory rites. The twice-mentioned ‘tasting’ sug- 
gests the symbolic tasting and eating in the pagan 
ceremonies. The expressions ‘made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost’ and tasting ‘the powers of the 
age to come’ recall the fact that the ideas of a 

ible participation in the Divine nature and a 
uture life were central in the symbolism of all the 
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Mysteries, however crudely or even repulsively set 
forth. A. S. Carman draws attention (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. l. [1893}) to the use made by the 
NT of terminology drawn from the Mysteries. 
G. Anrich contends (Das antike Mysterienwesen, 
1893) that no direct dependence of Christianit 
upon the Mysteries could be established. 
more complete knowledge of the nature and 
diffusion of mystery-cults in apostolic times, 
together with the recognition of additional terms 
in the NT vocabulary drawn from them, makes it 
easier to accept the recent opinion of Clemen 
(Primitive Christianity and tts non-Jewish Sources, 
1912, p. 345) concerning He 6* that ‘the expression 
guwrigfey, which also occurs in 10° and then in Eph 
138 3, 2 Ti 1, is borrowed from the language of 
the Mysteries: and this is the more probable 
seeing that in the Mysteries there was also a 
sacred meal, and in He 6“ “tasting” and en- 
lightened ” are associated.’ 
relation to the dependence which the NT 

shows in this subject, as in others, upon both the 
hraseology and religious ideas of earlier and 
ower cults, it must be borne in mind that a richer 
and fuller content has been poured by Christianity 
into those pagan forms of expression, and that 
here, as in the case of the Jewish Law, Christ 
came ‘ not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ 


LITERATURE.—On the relation of enlightenment to baptism in 
He 64 1032 see Comm. of B. F. Westcott, F. W. 
A. B. Davidson, A. S. Peake, E. C. Wickham, and art. 
‘Baptism (Early Christian)’ by Kirsopp Lake in ERE. On 
the connexion between Christianity and the Mysteries generally 
see, in addition to works mentioned above, S. Cheetham, The 
Mysteries, Pagan and Christian, 1897; R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreliyionen, 1910; P. Gardner, The 
Pena Experience of Saint Paul, 1911, ch. iv. on The 
997 ine „ H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the 


ystery-Religions, 1918; artt. by . M. Ramsay on 
Mysteries in EBr? and ‘Religion of Greece and Asia Minor’ 
in HDB, vol. v. p. 100; artt. on ‘Mystery’ by A. Stewart in 
HDB, by G. A. Jülicher in EBi, and by B. W. Bacon in 
DCG. See also Loisy’s art. ‘The Christian Mystery’ in 
AJ, Oct. 1911. M. Scorr FLETCHER. 


ENMITY (&@pa).—Human life is disquieted and 
embittered by enmities, active and passive. (1) 
Men are enemies of God in their mind (rp &:avolg) 
by their wicked works (Col 1%). This is not to be 
taken in a passive sense, which would imply that 
they are hateful to God (invisos Deo, says Meyer, 
ad loc.). Their enmity is active. e carnal 
mind (¢péynua), caring only for the gratification of 
the senses, is hostility to (eis) God (Ro 87). The 
friendship (la, which implies ‘loving’ as well as 
‘ being loved ) of the world, which loves its own 
(Jn 159), is enmity with God (Ja 44, Vulg. inimica 
est dei). Some who profess Christianity are sadly 
called enemies of the Cross (Ph 3”); and a man 
may 80 habitually pursue low ends as to become 
an enemy of all righteousness (Ac 1310). It is the 
work of Christ to subdue this active inward enmit 
to God and goodness, and thus to undo the wor 
of the Enemy who has sown the seeds of evil in the 
human heart (Mt 13%). While sinners are recon- 
ciled to God, it is nowhere said in the NT that 
God, as if He were hostile, needs to be reconciled 
to sinners. It is the mind of man, not the mind 
of God, which must undergo a change, that a re- 
union may be effected’ (J. B. Lightfoot, Col.*, 1879, 

. 159). 
K 2) The enmity of Jew and Gentile was notorious. 
After smouldering for centuries, it finally burst 
into the flames of the Bellum Judaicum. The con- 
tempt of Greek for barbarian was equally pro- 
nounced. Christ came to end these and all similar 
racial antipathies. By His Cross He ‘ abolished’ 
and ‘slew’ the enmity (Eph 21- 16), creating a new 
manhood which is neither Jewish, Greek, nor 
Roman, but comprehensive, cosmopolitan, catholic, 
fulfilling the highest classical ideal of human 
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fellowship—‘ humani nihil a me alienum puto’ 
(Terence, Heaut. 1. i. 25)—all because itis Christian. 

(3) The Christian, however, cannot help having 
enemies. Just because he is not of the world, the 
world hates him (Jn 15'€®-). But the spirit of 
Christ that is in him constrains him to feed his 
enemy when hungry, give him drink when thirsty 
(Ro 12%), and so endeavonr to change him into a 
friend. 

(4) Every preacher, because he is bound to be a 
moralist and reformer, runs a special risk of being 
mistaken for an enemy. Truth, though spoken in 
love, may arouse hatred: Gore ¢xOpds ü yéyova 
dun eb du, (Gal 416). Yet a moment’s thought 
would make it clear that the aim is not to hurt 
but to heal, and the surgeon who skilfully uses the 
knife is ever counted a benefactor. 

(5) The courageous faith of the early Church 
assumed that Christ would put all His enemies 
under His feet (1 Co 15%; cf. He 1 10%), i.e. that 
every form of evil, moral and physical alike, would 
finally be subdued. ‘The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death (1 Co 15%). 

(6) A single passage seems, prima facie, toimply 
that men may sometimes be enemies of God sensu 
passivo. To the Romans St. Paul says of the 
Jews, ‘They are enemies for your sake’ (Ro 11%). 
They are treated as enemies in order that salvation 
may come to the Gentiles. But the enmity is far 
from being absolute; they are all the time beloved’ 
(dyarnrol dd rods rarépas, 11%), 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

ENOCH (Evwx).—Enoch (along with Elijah) was 
regarded as having a unique destiny among the saints 
of the OT, in that when his earthly life was ended he 
was taken directly to heaven. Gn 5* is referred to 
(1) by the writer of Hebrews (115), who gives Enoch 
the second place in his roll of the faithful. Instead 
of the Hebrew text (‘and Enoch walked with God, 
and he was not, for God took him’), the writer had 
before him the LXX version: xal ednpéornoer Er 
TO Oe kal obx nuploxero, & ori peréOnxer atrov 6 Oebs. 
The phrase ‘he pleased God’—which is used in 
other places (Gn 171 24% 48, etc.) where the original 
has he walked with (or before) God ’—is regarded 
by the author of Hebrews as a testimony to 

noch’s faith. To the statement that ‘God took 
(or translated) him’ the writer adds the explanatory 
words that he should not (or did not) see death.’ 
The idea of immortality has rather to be imported 
into the original words, which, as Calvin saw, 
jae fe imply no more than ‘mors quaedam extra- 
ordinaria. But the thought that Enoch escaped 
death had already been suggested by Sirach (491% 
in his eulogy of famous men: ‘No man was 
created upon the earth such as was Enoch; for he 
was taken up (dse Hun) from the earth.’ In 4 
Ezr. vi. 26, Enoch and Elijah are spoken of as 
men who have not tasted death from their birth.’ 
Josephus preserves the ambiguity of the original 


in a characteristic phrase, ‘he departed to the 
deity’ (dvexupyoev xpds rò Geiov), but instead of 


venturing to infer that this implies actual death- 
lessness, the historian merely adds: ‘ whence it is 
that his death is not recorded’ (Ant. I. iii. 4). 
The ‘two witnesses’ in Rev 11“ are generally re- 
garded as Enoch and Elijah. 

(2) In later Judaism the words ‘and Enoch 
walked with God’ were interpreted as meaning 
that he was made the recipient of special Divine 
revelations. In the recovered Hebrew text of Sir 
44˙6 he is described as an example of knowledge’ 
(changed in the Greek into twéderyua peravolas tats 
yeveais), and the Book of Jubilees says, ‘He was 
the first among men . . who learned writing and 
knowledge and wisdom. ... And he was with 
the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and 
they showed him everything which is on earth and 
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in the heavens’ (ch. iv. [Charles, Apoc. and Pseud- 
epig., 1913, p. 18 f.). Enoch the saint was thus 
transformed into the patron of esoteric knowledge, 
and became the author of apocalyptic books. kin 
Jude!“ he is designated the seventh from Adam,’ 
a phrase taken from the Book of Enoch (1x. 8, 
xcili. 3), and a passage is quoted in which he is re- 
presented as threatening judgment upon the false 
teachers of the early Christian Church. 


‘The extraordina . of the Enoch- legend in 
later Judaism could never have grown out of this passage 
(Gn 621-34) alone; everything goes to show that the record has 
a Bag! Ais Aen hasis, which must have continued to be a living 
tradition in Jewish circles in the time of the Apocalyptic writers. 
A clue to the mystery that invests the figare of Enoch has been 
discovered in Babylonian literature 11 kinner, Genesis [ICC, 
1910), 4 He is there identified with Enmeduranki, who is 
deacri in a ritual tablet from the library of Asshurbanipal 
as a favourite of the gods, and is said to have been initiated into 
the mysteries of heaven and earth, and instructed in certain 
arts of divination which he handed down to his son. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

ENOCH,BOOK OF.—Introductory.— The Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch (or 1 Enoch, as it is now more con- 
veniently denominated) is the largest, and, after 
the canonical Book of Daniel, the most important 
of the Jewish apocalyptic works which have so 
recently come to be recognized as supplying most 
raid pen data for the critical saer of NT ideas 
and phraseology. The Book—or rather the Books 
—of Enoch the reader will find to be a work of 
curious OMPI and unevenness. Itisa wonder- 
ful mass of heterogeneous elements; in fact, it is 
quite a cycle of works in itself—geographical, 
astronomical, prophetic, moral, and historical. In 
this medley we find certain recurring notes. The 
temporary success and triumph of the wicked, 
idolaters, luxurious, rich, oppressors, rulers, kings, 
and mighty ones, and the present sufferings of the 
righteous, are continually contrasted with their 
future destiny—after death or after judgment, 
according to the views of the particular author as 
to the moment at which moral discrimination will 
begin. Another recurring note is the subservience 
of natural phenomena to spiritual and quasi-per- 
sonal forces, which in turn are responsible and as 
a rule obedient to God. Repeatedly and with 
dramatic force the unfailing order of Nature is 
contrasted with the disobedience of man. Yet 
another recurring feature, and one common to 
this apocalyptic literature, is the reserving of the 
visions and the books of Enoch for the last days, 
for the elect to read and understand. On the 
other hand, there is ever and anon a baffling change 
in the presentation of ideas about the Kingdom, 
the Messiah, the form of the future judgment and 
life after death. The pictures of the Messianic 
Kingdom take on a shifting, ever-changing form, 
in accordance with the views of the author and 
the particular tribulations under which each indi- 
vidual writer was labouring. Judgment is medi- 
ated now by angels of punishment, now by the 
archangels, or the sword of the righteous or inter- 
necine strife, or by the Son of Man, or exercised 
immediately by God Himself. Darkness and 
chains and burning fire, valleys and the abyss, 
loom large in all descriptions of the place and mode 
of punishment. There is a highly developed angel- 
ology, in keeping with the general conception of 
God's transcendence, and an equally developed 
demonology, which is connected with the interest 
of the various authors in the problem of the seat 
and origin of evil. The power of prayer—whether 
that of the angels, the departed holy ones, or the 
righteous on earth—is recognized, especially in the 
bringing in of judgment. The space devoted to 
the calendar, however, and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and the secrets of natural forces, 
stands in sheer contrast to the NT silence on those 
subjects. 
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We cannot close without quoting Charles’s words 
in his introduction (Book of Enoch, 1912, p. x): 

In the age to which the Enoch literature belongs there is 
movement everywhere, and nowhere dogmatic fixity and final- 
ity. And r at times the movement may be reactionary, 
yet the general trend is onward and upward.’ This work is the 
most important historical memorial ‘of the religious develop- 
ment of Judaism from 200 B. c. to 100 A. p., i of 
the development of that side of Judaism, to which historically 
Christendom in large measure owes ite existence.’ 

We have only to take the single example of 
the unique portrait of the ‘Son of Man’ in the 
Parables—eternally pre-existent with God, recog- 
nized now by the 1 and hereafter to be 
owned and adored all, even His foes—to be 
assured of the truth of this verdict. 

1. Contents.—SECTION I.: chs. i.-xxxvi. 

i.-v.—Enoch takes up his parable: God's com- 
ing to judgment to hel; and bless the righteous 
and destroy the ungodly (i. 1-9); Nature’s un- 
failing order (ii. l-v. 3) contrasted with sinners’ 
disobedience ; a curse on them, but forgiveness, 
peace, and joy for the elect (v. 4-9). 

vi.-xi. (Noachic fragment). — Fall of certain 
angels, through union with women (vi. l-vii. 1) ; 
birth of giants who devour mankind and drink 
blood (vii. 2-6). . of arts, magic, and 
astronomy imparted by fallen angels (viii. 1-4). 
Cry of souls of dead fur vengeance (viii. 4, ix. 3, 
10) heard by the four archangels, who bring their 
cause before God (ix. 1-11). God sends Uriel to 
Noah to warn him of approaching Deluge (x. 1-3). 
Raphael is to bind Azazel in desert in Dudael till 
ju pment day, and heal the earth (x. 4-7); Gabriel 
to destroy giants by internecine strife (x. 9-10, 15), 
Michael to bind Semjaza and his associates for 
seventy generations in valleys of the earth (x. 
11-14). All evil is to cease, and the plant of 
righteousness (i. e. Israel) to ap (x. 16). All 
the righteous are to escape and live till they beget 
thousands of children (x. 17), the earth is to yield 
a thousandfold, all men are to become righteous 
and adore God (x. 21). Sin and punishment will 
cease for ever (x. 22). Store-chambers of blessing 
in heaven will be opened (xi.). 

xii.-xvi.— A Dream Vision of Enoch.—Enoch is 
hidden from men (xii. 1) and is sent to the fallen 
angels (‘ Watchers’) with the message: ‘no peace 
nor forgiveness’ (xii. 4-6), which he delivers to 
Azazel (xiii. 1,2) and the others (xiii. 3); the 
beseech Enoch to write a petition for them (xiii. 
4-6) ; as he reads it he falls asleep and sees visions 
of chastisement, which he recounts to them (xiii. 
7-10). The message of the vision is given in xiv. 
1-7 ; the manner of it in xiv. 8-xvi. 4. He ascends 
in the vision to heaven, past crystal walls into a 
crystal house and a greater house beyond, to the 
blazing throne of the Great Glory (xiv. 20), whom 
no angel can behold. He entrusts Enoch with 
the message to the Watchers; they had sinned 
in taking wives (xv. 3-7); from the dead giants’ 
bodies proceed evil spirits which, remaining on 
earth, do all harm with impunity till the Great 
Judgment (xv. 8-xvi. 1); the Watchers’ doom is 
repeated (xvi. 2-4). 

Xvii.-xxxvi.—Enoch’s two journeys : through the 
earth and to Sheol.— (a) xvii.-xix.—Enoch is 
brought to the ends of the earth and views trea- 
suries of stars, and the winds that uphold heaven 
(xvii. l-xviii. 3), and seven mountains of precious 
stones (xviii. 6), and beyond, a deep abyss of fire 
(xviii. 11), and further, an utter waste (xviii. 12) 
with seven stars like burning mountains, bound for 
ten thousand years for not observing their appointed 
times (xviii. 13-16). Here stand the fallen angels, 
whose spirits seduce men to idolatry (xix. 1) 
and their wives, turned into sirens (xix. 2).—(d) 
xx.-xxxvi.—Theseven archangels— Uriel, Raphael, 
Raguel, Michael, Saraqael, Gabriel, Remiel—and 
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their functions (xx.). Enoch proceeds to chaos and 
the seven stars and the abyss of xviii. 12-16 (xxi. 
1-7), which is the final prison of the fallen angels 
(xxi. 8-10). Elsewhere in the west he sees a 
great mountain with three (‘four’ in text) hollow 

laces (=Sheol), to contain men’s souls till the 
Great Judgment —one for martyrs like Abel and 
other righteous men, with a bright spring of water 
(xxii. 5-9), one for unpunished sinners (xxii. 10, 11), 
one for sinners (who suffered in life), who never 
rise (xxii. 12-13). Thereafter, still in the west, 
he sees the fire of the heavenly luminaries (xxiii.), 
and elsewhere again, beyond a mountain range of 
fire, seven mountains of precious stones, the central 
one to be God’s throne on earth, with the tree of 
life (xxiv. I-xxv. 3) to be transplanted after the 
judgment to the holy piace, where the righteous 
shall eat of it and live a long life on earth (xxv. 4-8). 
In the middle of the earth Enoch sees a holy moun- 
tain (Zion) with its surrounding summits and 
ravines (xxvi.), and the accursed valley (of Hinnom) 
which is to be the scene of the Last Judgment 
(xxvii.). Thence he goes east (xxvili.-xxxiii.), past 
fragrant trees and mountains, over the Erythrzan 
Sea and the angel Zotiel (xxxii. 2), to the garden of 
the righteous, and the Tree of Wisdom, which is 
fully described (xxxii. 3-6). Thence to the earth’s 
ends whereon heaven rests, with three portals for 
the stars in east and west (xxxiii. 3, xxxvi. 2, 3) 
and threein north and south for the winds (xxxiv. 
1-3, xxxvi. 1). 

SECTION II.: chs. xxxvii.-lxxi.—The Parables. 
—xxxvii. 1 commences ‘the second vision . . of 
wisdom’; till the present day such wisdom has 
never been given as is embodied in these three 
Parables recounted to those that dwell on the 
earth (xxxvii. 4, 5). 

xxXxvili.-xliv.—The First Parable.— When the 
Righteous One appears, where will the sinners’ 
dwelling be? Then shall the kings and mighty 
perish and be given into the hands of the righteous 
and holy (xxxviii.). [Descent of the Watchers— 
an interpolation (xxxix. 1, 2).] A whirlwind 
carries off Enoch to the end of the heavens; he 
views the dwelling-places of the holy who pray for 
mankind, and the Righteous One’s abode under the 
wings of the Lord of Spirits (xxxix. 3-14); an 
innumerable multitude, and four presences (= arch - 
angels)—Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel 
—and their functions (xl.); heaven’s secrets and 
weighing of men’s actions (xli. 1, 2); secrets of 
natural phenomena and sun and moon; their 
chambers and weighing of the stars (xli. 3-9, xliii. 
1, 2, xliv.); the stars stand for the holy who dwell 
on the earth (xliii. 4). A fragment.—Wisdom goes 
forth, and finds no dwelling-place among men, 
so returns to heaven; while unrighteousness is 
welcomed and remains with men (xlii.). 

xlv.-lvii.—The Second Parable.—The lot of the 
apostates: the new heaven and earth. Those 
who deny the name of Lord of Spirits are preserved 
for judgment (xlv. 1, 2). Mine Elect One’ on 
throne of glory shall try men’s works; heaven and 
earth transformed (xlv. 3-6). The Head of Days 
and Son of Man (xlvi. 1-4) shall put down the kings 
and the mighty ; they have no hope of rising from 
their graves(xlvi. 5-8). In those days’ the prayer of 
the righteous united with angelic intercession was 
heard (xlvii. I, 2); the Head of Days on the throne 
of His glory, books of the living opened, vengeance 
of 5 at hand (xlvii. 3, 4). Enoch sees the 
inexhaustible fountain of righteousness: at that 
hour the Son of Man was named in the presence 
of the Lord of Spirits; he is a staff to the righteous, 
the light of the Gentiles : in His name the righteous 
are saved ; kings and mighty are to burn like straw 
(xlvüi.); infinite wisdom and power of the Elect One 
(xlix.). [l.—An interpolation ?—In those days the 
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holy become victorious; the others (i. e. Gentiles) 
witness this and repent—they have no honour, but 
are saved in the name of the Lord of Spirits.) In 
those days earth, Sheol, and Abaddon give up what 
they hold. The Elect One arises, sits on God's 
throne, and chooses out the righteous amid uni- 
versal rejoicing (li.). Enoch sees seven metal 
mountains (symbols of world-powers): they will 
serve the Anointed’s dominion (lii. 4), and melt 
before the Elect One (lii. 6). Next he sees a deep 
valley with open mouths, and angels of punisliment 

reparing instruments of Satan to destroy the 

ings and the mighty (liii. 1-5); after thìs the 
Righteous and Elect One shall cause the house of 
His congregation to appear (liii. 6) In another 
part he sees a deep valley with burning fire; here 
the kings and the mighty are cast in (liv. 1, 2), 
and iron chains made for el’s hosts, whom four 
archangels will cast into the burning furnace on 
that great day (liv. 3-6), after judgment by the 
Elect One (lv. 3, 4); angels of punishment with 
scourges are seen poon to cast the Watchers’ 
children into the abyss (lvi. 1-4). [Fragments.—(a) 
liv. 7-lv. 2 (Noachic).—Punishment by waters im- 

ending, promise of non-recurrence. (b) lvi. 5-8. — 
The angels are to stir up the Parthians and Medes 
to tread upon the land of God's elect, but ‘ the city 
of my righteous’ shall hinder their horses ; they shall 
slay one another, and Sheol shall devour them in 
presenceoftheelect. (o) lvii. 1-3.—A host of wagons 
is seen, earth’s pillars are shaken by the noise 
(return of Dispersion).] 

lviii.-Ixxi.— The Third Parable.—Endless light 
aud life for righteous (lviii.). [Secrets of lightnings, 
an intrusion (lix.).] [Nouchic fragment (for Enoch 
read ‘ Noah’ in lx. 1).—The Head of Days on the 
throne of glory announces the judgment (lx. 1-6, 25); 
Leviathan a female monster, and Behemoth a male, 

rted, one in the abysses of the ocean, the other 
in the wilderness to the east of the garden (Eden) 
where Enoch was taken up; they shall feed . . . (pre- 
sumably tii given as food to the elect as in 2 Bar. 
xxix. 4; 4 Ezr. vi. 52) (Ix. 7-10, 24); chambers of 
winds, secrets of thunder, spirits of the sea, hoar- 
frost, snow, mist and rain (Ix. 11-23).] 

Third Parable resumed.—The angels are seen 
with long cords; they go to measure Paradise 
(Ixx. 3) and recover all the righteous dead from sea 
or desert (lxi. 1-5); the Lord of Spirits places the 
Elect One on the throne of glory to judge (Ixi. 6-9) ; 
all the heavenly hosts, Cherubim, Seraphim, and 
Ophannim, angels of power and of principalities, 
the Elect One, the power on earth and over water, 

the elect who dwell in the garden of life, and all 
flesh shall join in praising (lxi. 10-13). The 
kings and the mighty are called upon to recognize 
the Elect One, now seated on the throne; pained 
and terrified, they glorify God (lxii. 1-6) and adore 
the Son of Man; but are delivered to the angels 
for punishment (lxii. 9-12); the righteous 
reviously known the Son of Man, though hidden 
rom the beginning, and shall eat and lie down and 
rise up for ever with Him, and be clothed with 
garments of glory and of life (lxii. 7, 8, 13-16); 
unavailing repentance and confession of the kings 
and the mighty (Ixiii.); vision of fallen angels in 
rison (Ixiv.). [Noachic fragment (Ixv.-Ixix. 25).— 
oah calls on Enoch at the ends of the earth; he 
is told judgment is imminent because of sorcery and 
idolatry, and the violence of the Satans; Noah is 
to be preserved : from him shall proceed a fountain 
of righteous and holy (Israel) for ever (Ixv.); the 
angels of punishment hold the Flood in check 
(Ixvi.); Noah is told that the angels are making 
an ark for him (lxvii. 1-3); God will imprison the 
angels, who had taught men how to sin, in the 
burning valley, which Enoch had shown Noah; 
thence pr waters which now heal the bodies 
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of the kings and the mighty (lxvii. 8), but it will 
one day become a fire ever-burning (lxvii. 13). 
Enoch gives Noah these secrets in the book of 
Parables (lxviii. I). Michael and Raphael are 
astonished at the sternness of the judgment upon 
the fallen angels (Ixviii. 2-5); the names of the 
fallen angels and Satans who led them astray and 
taught men knowledge and writing (Ixix. 1-13); 
the hidden name and oath which preserve all things 
in due order (]xix. 14-25).] 

Close of Third Parable.—Universal joy at the 
revealing of the Son of Man, who receives ‘the 
sum of judgment’ (Ixix. 26-29). [Two fragments 
belonging to Parables: (a) Ixx.—Enoch finally 
translated on the chariots of the spirit, and set 
between the north and the south (i.e. in Paradise). 
(b) Ixxi.— After this’ he is translated in spirit; he 
sees the sons of God, the secrets of heaven, the 
crystal house, and countless angels and the four 
archangels, the Head of Days, the Son of Man, 
who brings in endless peace for the righteous. 

SECTION III.: chs. Ixxii.-Ixxxii.— Te Book of 
the Courses of the Heavenly Luminaries.—The sun 
(Ixxii.), the moon and its phases (Ixxiii.), the lunar 
year (Ixxiv.), the stars, the twelve winds and their 
portals (Ixxvi.), the four quarters of the world, the 
seven great mountains, rivers, islands (Ixxvii.), the 
moon’s waxing and waning (Ixxviii.), recapitulation 
(Ixxix., lxxx. 1), perversion of Nature and the 
heavenly bodies owing to man’s sin (lxxx. 2-8). 
Enoch sees the heavenly tablets containing men’s 
deeds to all eternity, and is given one year to 
teach them to Methuselah (Ixxxi.); his charge to 
Methuselah to hand on the books to the genera- 
tions of the world; blessing on the observers of the 
true system of reckoning—year of 364 days (Ixxxii. 
1-9); stars which lead the seasons and the months 
(Ixxxii. 10-20). 

SECTION IV.: chs. Ixxxiii.- xe. Two Dream 
Visions : fo) Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.; (6) lxxxv.-xc.—(a) 
Vision of earth’s destruction: Mahalalel bids 
Enoch pray that a remnant may remain (1xxxiii. 
1-9); prayer of Enoch for survival of plant of 
eternal seed (Israel) (Ixxxiii. IO-Ilxxxiv. 6). (b) 
Second dream, in which Enoch sees Adam and other 
patriarchs under symbolism of bulls, etc. (Ixxxv.); 
stars (=angels) fall from heaven, and unite with 
cattle (Ixxxvi., Ixxxvii.); the first star is cast into 
the abyss ; evil beasts slay one another (Ixxxviii.). 
In symbolism Enoch sees the history of Noah and 
the Deluge; Israel at the Exodus, crossing the 
Jordan, under the Judges; the building of the 
Temple; the two kingdoms; the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem (Ixxxix. 1-67). Israel is entrusted to the 
Seventy Shepherds (=angelic rulers) from the Cap- 
tivity to the 1 revolt (Ixxxix. 68-xc. 12); 
the enlightened lambs (=Chasids) and the great 
horn (=Judas Maccabœus) (xc. 6-12). The final 
assault of the heathen ; a me sword is given to the 
sheep (=Jews) ; the Lord of the sheep intervenes 
(xc. 13-19); a throne is erected in the pleasant 
land for Him; the sealed books are opened ; the 
sinning stars are cast into the abyss of fire, also the 
Seventy Shepherds; the blinded sheep into the 
abyss in the midst of the earth (=Gehenna) (xc. 
20-27); the old house (=Temple) is removed ; the 
Lord of the sheep brings a new house, greater and 
loftier; the sword is sealed up; all the sheep 
see (i. e. are enlightened) ; a white bull (= Messiah) 
is born, and is adored by all; the others are all 
transformed into white bulls, and the Lord of the 
sheep rejoices over them all alike; Enoch awakes 
and weeps (xc. 28-42). 

SECTION v.: chs. xci.-civ.—(a) Enoch’s Book for 
his Children (xcii. 1).—God has appointed days for 
all things; the righteous are to arise from sleep 
and walk in eternal light, and sin is to disappear 
(xcii.). Methuselah and his family are summoned 
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and exhorted to love righteousness; violence must 
increase, but judgment will follow ; idols will fail, 
and the heathen be judged in fire for ever; the 
righteous are to rise again (xci. 1-11). 

(b) Apocalypse of Weeks.—\st week: Enoch born. 
2nd : the first end; Noah saved. 3rd: Abraham 
elected as the plant of righteous judgment. 4th: 
the lawfor all generations made. 5th: house of 
glory. . . built. 6th: all Israel blinded; Elijah 
ascends to heaven; the Dispersion. 7th: general 
apostasy ; the elect righteous elected to receive 
seven-fold instruction concerning all creation (= 
Enoch’s revelations). 8th: week of righteousness 
and of sword ; Temple rebuilt for ever ; all mankind 
converted. 9th: righteous judgment revealed to 
the whole world; sin abolished. 10th: great eternal 
judgment on angels; new heaven; thereafter 
weeks without number for ever (xciii., xci. 12-17). 

(e) Warnings and woes. — Warnings against 
paths of unrighteousness (xciv. 1-5); woes against 
oppressors and rich (xciv. 6-11) and sinners (xcv. 
2-7); hope for righteous (xcvi. 1-3); their prayer 
heard (xcvii. 5); woes against the luxurious and 
the rich (xevi. 4-8, xevii. 1-10). Warnings against 
indulgence; sin is of man’s own devising, and 
every sin is every day recorded in heaven (xcviii. 
1-8); sinners are prepared for the day of destruc- 
tion; they will be given into hands of righteous 
(xcviii. 9-16). Woes on godless and law-breakers 
(xcix.); the righteous are to raise prayers and 
place them before the angels, who are to place the 
sin of sinners for a memorial before the Most High 
(xcix. 3). Sinners are to destroy one another 
(e. 1-3); angels descend into secret places and 
gather all who brought down sin (i. 6. fallen angels); 
the e and holy receive guardians till an end 
is made of sin; though the righteous sleep long, 
they have nothing to fear; angels, sun, moon, and 
stars will witness to the sins of sinners (o. 4-13); God 
is obeyed by all Nature, therefore His law should 
be observed by men (ci.). Terrors of the judgment- 
day; the righteous who died in misery are not to 
grieve but await judgment (cii. 1-5). Taunts of 
sinners—after death we and the righteous are equal 
(cii. 6-11). Enoch knows a mystery from the 
heavenly tablets—the spirits of the righteous dead 
shall live and rejoice (ciii. 1-4); woes of sinners 
who died in honour—their spirits descend into 
darkness, chains, and burning flame (ciii. 5-8); 
woes of the righteous (ciii. 9-15); yet in heaven 
the angels remember them for good, and their 
names are written; they shall shine as lights of 
heaven (civ. 1, 2); ‘cry for judgment, and it shall 
appear ’ (civ. 3). The writings of Enoch are to be 
given to the righteous—they give joy, uprightness, 
and wisdom (civ. 9-13). 

[Messianic fragment (cv.).—God and the Messiah 
to dwell with men.] [Noachic fragment (cvi.- 
cvii.).—Lamech has a wondrous son; Methuselah 
inquires of Enoch at the ends of the earth about 
him; Enoch replies that a Deluge is to come 
because of sin introduced by the fallen angels; 
this son shall alone be saved—sin will arise again 
after him till the final annihilation of evil.) 
An i nt addition (cviii.).—Another book 
written by Enoch ‘ for his son and those who kee 
the law in the last days’ ; the righteous are to wait 
for the destruction of the ungodly, whose spirits 
suffer in fire (cviii. 1-6); the spirits of the humble 
who lived ascetic lives and belonged to the genera- 
tion of light shall God bring forth in shining light 
and seat each on the throne of his honour in never- 
enging 1 (eviii. 7-15). 

2. Title.— The work is referred to under several 
titles. Of these the oldest are (a) the Books of 
Enoch (Test. Jud, xviii. 1, Test. Lev. x. 5 [A]; 
Origen, c. Celsum, v. 54, in Num. Hom. xxviii. 2— 
this title is implied in the division of the work into 
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books; 7 En. xiv. 1, lxxii. 1, Ixxxii. J, xcii. 1, 
cviii. 1 ; Syncellus, Chronographia (ed. Dind., 1829, 
i. 20, etc.]); (ò) the Words of Enoch (Jub. xxi. 10; 
Test. Benj. ix. 1; ef. 1 En. i. 1, xiv. I). Other 
titles are (c) the Book of Enoch (Test. Lev. x. 5 [a]; 
Origen, de Prine. I. iii. 3, etc.); (d) the Writing of 
Enoch (Test. Lev. xiv. 1; Tertullian, de Cultu Fem. 
i. 3); (e) Enoch (Jude*; Ep. Barn. iv. 3; Clem. 
Alex., Eclog. Proph. (ed. Dind., 1869, iii. 456, 474) ; 
Origen, in Ioannem, vi. 25, c. Celsum, v. 54; Ter- 
tullian, de Cultu Fem. ii. 10, de Idol. iv., xv.). 

3. Canonicity.—That the work was recognized 
as inspired in certain Jewish circles appears from 
the above references in Jubilees and the Test. XII. 
Patriarchs. St. Jude quotes a passage from it as 
an authentic prophecy of Enoch. The Epistle of 
Barnabas (xvi. 5) refers toit in the words Aéye yàp 
h ypaġh; Athenagoras (Leg. pro Christianis, 24) as 
& rots xpogjras exrepdrynra:; Tert. (de Idol. xv.), 
‘Spiritus... prececinit per... Enoch’; (de Cultu 
Fem. i. 3), scio scripturam Enoch... non recipi a 
quibusdam, quia nec in armarium Judaicum admit- 
titur . . cum Enoch eadem scriptura etiam de 
Domino praedicarit, a nobis quidem nihil omnino 
rejiciendum est, quod pertineat ad nos. A 
Judaeis potest jam videri propterea reiecta, sicut 
et cetera quae Christum sonant.’ Origen, however, 
in c. Celsum, v. 54, says: év rats ex NNO, où wdvu 
péperar ws Geta Tà ércvyeypaupéva 70 "Evwy Pipa. 
Chrysostom (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1), Jerome (Com. in 
Ps. cxxxii. 3), and Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 
xxiii. 4) denounce the work as apocryphal, and this 
opinion henceforward prevails: 

4. Critical structure and dates.—That the work 
was composite might be inferred from the external 
evidence of the titles, ‘Books’ or ‘ Words of Enoch,’ 
under which the work is quoted in other writings. 
But internal evidence is more decisive. The fre- 
quent headings, such as ‘the book written by Enoch’ 
(xcii. 1), ‘another book which Enoch wrote’ (eviii. 
1), and the divergence of historical outlook, of 
method of treatment, of ideas and phrases, in the 
various parts, point even more clearly to the fact 
that the work in its present form is a redaction of 
several of the more prominent writings belonging 
to a diffuse and varied cycle of literature passing 
under the name of Enoch. The work as we have 
it falls naturally into five quite distinct main 
sections as shown in 1 above: 

SECTION I.: Visions and journeys (for contents 
see above).—xii.—xxxvi. belong to the earliest 
Enochic portion of this section; they are pre- 
Maccabeean, as, unlike Ixxxiii.-xc., they make no 
reference to Antiochus’ persecution. They fall 
into subsections: xii.-xvi. (out of their original 
order), xvii.-xix., xx.-xxxvi. Chs. vi.-xi. belong 
to the earlier Book of Noah (see below). Chs. i.-v. 
appear to be an introduction written by the final 

tor of the entire work. The problem in this 
section is the origin of evil, which is traced to the 
fall of the Watchers. There is no Messiah; God 
Himself is to abide with men (xxv. 3); all the 
Gentiles will become righteous and worship God 
(x. 21); the righteous are admitted to the tree of 
life and live patriarchal lives with very material 
joys and peang, 

ECTION II.: The Parables (formerly known as 
‘the Similitudes’).—There are three Parables 
(xxxviii.-xliv., xlv.-lvii., lviii.-lxix.), while xxxvii. 
forms an introduction, and lxx. a conclusion to 
them. Ch. lxxi. belongs to the Third Parable. 
There are many interpolations. Some are from 
the Book of Noah—lx., Ixv.-Ixix. 25 confessedly, 
and probably xxxix. 1-2, liv. 7-lv. 2 as well. 
Behind the Parables proper lie two sources, as Beer 
(Kautzsch's Apok. und Pseud. ii. 227) has shown: 
one deals with the ‘Son of Man —xl. 3-7, xlvi.- 
xlviii. 7, lii. 3-4, Ixi. 3-4, Ixii. 2-Ixiii., Ixix. 26-29, 
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lxx.-]xxi., and has ‘the angel who went with me’ 
as Enoch’s interpreter; the other deals with ‘the 
Elect One’—xxxviii.-xxxix., xl. 1-2, 8-10, xli. 1-2, 
9, xlv., xlviii. 8-10, ].-lii. 1-2, 5-9, liii.—liv. 6, lv. 
3-lvii., lxi. 1-2, 5-13, lxii. I, and has the angel of 
posce, as interpreter of the vision (so Charles, 

noch, p. 65). Only the former source attributes 
pre-existence to the Son of Man (xlviii. 2). This 
section is full of peculiar features, e.g. ‘Lord of 
Spirits’ as a Divine title; Phanuel replaces Uriel 
as the fourth archangel. The angelology is more 
developed : besides Cherubim, we have Seraphim, 
Ophannim, angels of power and of principalities. 
And so is the demonology: the origin of evil is 
traced back to the Satans and an original evil 
spirit-world. The Messiah is eternally pre-existent, 
and all judgment is committed to Him. The date 
of this section appears to lie between 95 and 64 
B.C. and probably between 95 and 79. ‘The kings 
and the mighty are evidently the later Maccabean 
princes and their Sadducean supporters. The 
mighty cannot refer to the Romans; it must refer 
to the Sadducewan nobles, who did not support the 
Herods. The porom is the oppression of the 
righteous by the kings and mighty, and the 
solution consists in a vision of the coming liberator 
and vindicator, the Messiah of supernatural power 
and privilege. 

SECTION III.: The Book of the Heavenly Lumin- 
aries. — Chs. Ixxii.-Ixxviii., lxxxii., lxxix. are 
original to this section; Ixxx. and lxxxi. are in- 
terpolations. The conceptions at times approach 
those of i.-xxxvi., but the points of divergence are 
very numerous. The date is not ascertainable. 
The object is to establish the solar year of 364 days 
as a Divine law revealed as early as the time of 
Enoch (Ixxiv. 12 as emended. Cf. Jub. vi. 32-36). 

SECTION IV.: The Dream Visions. There is only 
one interpolation—xc. 14>. xc. 13-15 and xc. 16- 
18 are doublets. There is close agreement with 
and evident knowledge of vi.-xi., but no depend- 
ence on them. The conceptions are more spiritual 
and developed. The date would be before 161 B.C., 
as Judas Maccabœus is still warring (xc. 13); the 
end is expected to be about 140 B.c., as the fourth 
period of twelve shepherds would end then. The 
problem is the continued depression of Israel after 
the Return, which is attributed to the neglect of 
its seventy angelic guardians. 

SECTION v.— This section really commences with 
xcii. 1 (see heading), and the original order of the 
first four chapters was xcii., xci. 1-10, 18-19, xciii. 
1-10, xci. 12-17, xciv. ; of these xciii. 1-10, xci. 12- 
17 form the short ‘ Apocalypse of Weeks.’ There 
is a close resemblance throughout xci.-civ. to i.— 
xxxvi., in phrases, references, and ideas, but the 
divergences are not less numerous (see Charles, p. 
219 fl.). The righteous alone rise, and in spirit 
only, not in body, to walk in eternal light in heaven. 
Contrast the crnde materialism of i.-xxxvi. The 
date is determined by the interpretation we put on 
ciii. 14, 15—‘the rulers . . . did not remove from 
us the yoke of those that devoured us and dispersed 
us and murdered us.’ If the massacre of the 
Pharisees by John Hyrcanus is meant, the date 
must be later than that year—94 B.C. (cf. Parables). 
Otherwise, 104-95 B.C. (so Charles). The problem 
is ethical (the seeming impunity of the prosperous 
wicked—who, however, at death descend to Sheoland 
the flame for ever), not national, as in ]xxxiii.-xe. 

cv.—An independent Messianic fragment; evi. 
cvii.—part of the earlier Book of Noah; eviii. 
1 i.-xxxvi. and xci.-civ., and is later in 

ate, and strongly ascetic, if not Essene, in tone. 

Book of Noah.—Scattered through the work we 
find a series of more or less entary es 
—vi.-xi., liv. 7-lv. 2, lx., Ixv.-Ixix. 25, evi.-cvii., 
and probably xxix. 1, 2*}—which generally refer 
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to Noah and the Deluge. Their inclusion appears 
to be due to the final editor, who forced into what 
are often awkward contexts fragments of this 
earlier work, or series of works, which we also 
know from Jud. vii. 20-39, x. 1-15, xxi. 10. 

8. The text.—The text is not extant in the 
original Semitic form, but we a Greek 
translation of a part, and an Ethiopic version of 
the whole. 

(1) The Greek version exists in duplicate to some 
extent. (a) The superior in point of text is to be 
found in Syncellus (Chronographia, ed. Dind. i, 
20-23, etc.), who quotes vi.-x. 14, xv. 8-xvi. 1, and 
also gives viii. 4-ix. 4 in variant form. He also 
gives a quotation ‘from the first book of Enoch 
concerning the watchers’ (ed. Dind. i. 47) which 
does not occur in our present text. (6) The longer 
but less accurate text for i.-xxxii. (and xix. 3-xxi. 
9 in duplicate) was discovered in 1886-7 at Akhmim, 
and published by Bouriant in 1892. Another 
fragment, in tachygraphic characters, exists in a 
Vatican Greek MS—no. 1809 (see at end of this art. ). 

(2) The Ethiopic version, which is a translation 
from the Greek, is known in 29 MSS, of which 15 
are in England. The best are numbered gg,mqtu 
in Charles’s Ethiopic text (g. v.). This text is in- 
ferior to that of the Syncellus Greek and is much 
nearer to that of the Akhmim Fragment (known 
generally as the Gizeh Greek’). 

(3) The Latin version is a mere fragment, cvi. 
1-18, discovered in 1893 by M. R. James in the 
British Museum and published by him in that 
year in 78 ii. 3. 

(4) The quotations, both Greek and Latin, except 
for those in Syncellus, add little to the restoration 
of the true text. See Lawlor, art. in Journal of 
Philology, xxv. [1897] 164-225, and Charles's Intro- 
ductions under ‘ Influence on Patristic Literature’ 
in ae ie a se gees 475 

6. nal language.—The original language is 
now admitted to be Semitic—either Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Chs. vi.-xxxvi. were almost certainl 
in Aramaic. The transliterations govxd (xviii. 8), 
pavdoBapd (xxviii. I), and SafSdnpd (xxix. I), all 
show the Aramaic termination ; while in vi. 7 and 
viii. 3 the proper names are only appropriate in 


Aramaic. To the rest of the book (except lxxziii.- 
xc., which was posay in Aramaic) Charles un- 
hesitatingly assigns a Hebrew original. In xxxvii.— 


lxxi. Schmidt (OT and Semitic Studies, 1908, ii. 336- 
343) argues for Aramaic, but is answered by Charles. 
7. Poetical element.— This bulks largely in 
1 Enoch, but was first recognized by Charles, who 
proia it in verse form in his two recent editions. 
ts recognition is of use in helping at times to 
restore the true order, and at times to excise 
dittographs. 

8. Influence on NT.—(1) DICTION AND IDEAS., — 
(a) The Epistle of St. Jude is remarkable for con- 
taining, with the possible exception of 2 Ti 3°, the 
only two direct citations from pseudepigraphs in 
the NT. And of these two citations the only one 
made by name is from the Book of Enoch, which 
is quoted as though it ed much the same 
authority as a canonical book of prophecy. It ma 
be instructive to compare the words in Jude wit 
the text of Enoch as restored by Charles: 

Jude 14. 18—'Iĝoù IAD Kup dw I En. i. 9 I8Oo čpxera: r rut 
Aylas pupide.y avrov, pupiagıy dias avrov, 

rot jcai Kplory KaTa wayTwy, rotijcal ty card drr, 

cat éAdyfa: mávras ro aoe- xal awoAcoat rdrras TOUS åge- 
a as adya race gápra 
wept wdvrwy épywr rhe ace- 

las avray wy naeBnoay 
Kai OKANDwY OY eAdAncay Àb- 
yu Kat avroð ayaprwAoi 


wept sdyrev T&v épywy áge- 
ias avray d hoe D 
Kal mepi wavTwy THY TKANpEY 
dy €AdAncay rar avrov q · 
ap reo dg. ageßeis. 
For the oxdnpol Adya cf. J En. v. 4, xxvii. 2. 
Further, St. Jude’s description of Enoch as ‘the 
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seventh from Adam’ is identical with that in the 
Noachic interpolation in the Parables (lx. 8). 

The Epistle is full of reminiscences of Enoch. 
Cf. Jude“, ‘denying our only Master and Lord, 
Jesus Christ,’ with 7 En. xlviii. 10, ‘they have 
denied the Lord of Spirits and His Anointed’; 
Jude“, ‘angels which. . . left their proper habita- 


tion, with Z En. xii. 4, the Watchers. . who 
have left the high heaven,’ and xv. 7, ‘as for the 
spiritual ones of the heaven, in heaven is their 
dwelling’; Jude‘, kept in everlasting bonds under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day,’ with 
1 En. x. 4-6, ‘ Bind Azazel . and cast him into 
the darkness. . . and cover him with darkness, 
and let him abide there for ever . . and on the 
day of the great judgment he shall be cast into 
the fire, and x. II, 12, ‘Bind Semjaza . . . bind 
them fast for seventy generations. .. till the 
judgment that is for ever and ever is consum- 
mated ’; Jude”, ‘ wandering stars,’ with J En. xviii. 
15, xxi. 2, 3, 6. 

(6) 2 Peter is closely related to Jude, and 2 P 2 
is more than an echo of Jude ?. The fuller details, 
indeed, may be due to J Enoch, while the juxta- 

ition of the first judgment on the angels in 2 P 

with the Deluge in 2 P 2° is characteristic of 7 
Enoch as it stands, especially in its Noachic 1 
lations, e.g. x. 1-16, lxv. I-Ixvii. 4. As Noah is called 
‘a preacher of righteousness’ in 2 P 2°, we might 
venture to assume that this title implies that he, 
and not Christ, was taken to be the preacher to 
the spirits in prison in 1 P 3° by the author of 2 
Peter. If this be admitted, 1 P 30. % might pos- 
sibly be claimed as witnessing to the original form 
of the Noah Apocalypse in which it was not Enoch 
but Noah who was sent to reprimand the Watchers 
(see 1 En. xii. 1-4, Enoch was hidden... and 
his activities had to do with the Watchers. 
4% Enoch, thou scribe of righteousness, go declare 
to the Watchers ). In support of this view we 
may note (a) that the references to the sin of 
the angels are all except Ixxxvi. 1) in Noachic 

; (8) that in defiance of chronology and 
the context the name ‘ Noah’ has been altered to 
Enoch in lx. 1; that ‘the longsuffering of God 
waited’ in 1 P 3” seems to echo J En. lx. 5, ‘ until 
this day lasted His mercy; and He hath been 
merciful and longsuffering. ...’ Cf. too lxvi. 2 
and lxvii. 2, where angels hold the waters in 
check and other angels are constructing the ark, 
with 1 P 3”, ‘while the ark was a-preparing.’ 
On the other hand, of course, there are great 
exegetical difficulties in 1 P 3 in the way of this 
view, though ‘the spirits. . which aforetime 
were disobedient’ suggests angelic and not human 
offenders, and the prison of the angels is a common- 
place in I En. (x. 4, 12, xix. 1, xxi. 10, lxvii. 4, 


etc. ). 
(e) In St. John’s First Epistle we have the fre- 
uent contrast between light and darkness so 
acteristic of 1 Enoch: e. g. 1 Jn 17 walk in the 
light’ || En. xcii. 4; 1 Jn % the darkness is pass- 
ing away || 1 En. lviii. 5. The warning in 1 Jn 
25, ‘love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world,’ has a close parallel in 7 En. 
eviii. 8, ‘loved not any of the good things which 
are in the world,’ and in xlviii. 7. 

(d) For St. James's woes against the rich (5), 
only paralleled in the NT by our Lord’s words on 
the danger of trusting to wealth, cf. J En. xlvi. 7, 
Ixiii. 10, xciv. 8-11, xevi. 4-8, xcvii. 8-10. 

(e) The Book of Revelation is naturally full of 
Jewish apocalyptic phraseology and imagery, and 
parallels are abundant with 1 Enoch. (a) Angel- 
ology.— Seven (arch)angels’ (Rev 8? and? 1“ 4°) | 
1 En. xx. 1-8, xc. 21; ‘four living creatures’ (Rev 
4°) four presences’ (1 En. xl. 2-9); have no 
rest day and night’ (Rev 4°) || En. xxxix. 13; 


angels offer men’s prayers to God (Rev 8*4; ef. 
5°) || 2 En. ix. 1-3, xlvii. 2, xcix. 3; angels of 
winds (Rev 7!) and of waters (16°) || Z En. Ixix. 22. 
(8) Demonology.—‘ A star from heaven fallen unto 
the earth’ (Rev 9')—for phrase cf. J En. Ixxxvi. 
1; Satan. . . accuser of our brethren .. . be- 
fore our God’ (Rev 1%- 1) Satans. . . before 
the Lord of Spirits. . to accuse them who dwell 
on the earth’ (7 En. xl. 7); the false prophet de- 
ceiveth them that dwell on the earth (Rev 13170 
the ‘hosts of Azazel... leading astray those 
who dwell on the earth’ (I En. liv. 56); idolatry as 
demon worship (Rev 9”) jj En. xix. 1, xcix. 7. 
(y) Boasting of rich.—‘ I am rich and have gotten 
riches’ (Rev 337) || ‘we have become rich with riches 
and have possessions’ (I En. xcvii. 8). (8) Stages of 
} .—Prayer of saints for vengeance (Rev 


judgment 
610) || Z En. xlvii. 2, etc.; terror of the kings and 


the great at the sight of ‘him that sitteth on the 
throne’ and at ‘the wrath of the Lamb’ (Rev 6'6) 
ll ‘when they see that Son of Man sitting on the 
throne of His glory (I En. lxii. 5); the sinners’ 
blood rises to the horses’ bridles (Rev 14%) || to the 
horses’ breasts (1 En. c. 3); books opened (Rev 
20'3) || Z En. xc. 20; book of life (Rev 202) 
books of the living (I En. xlvii. 3); Satan bound 
for a thousand years (Rev 207) and then cast into 
lake of fire (20°) || Semjaza and his associates 
bound for seventy generations (1 En. x. 12) and 
then led off to the abyss of fire (x. 13). (e) Resur- 
rection.—The sea, death, and Hades give up their 
dead (Rev 200% || the earth, Sheol, and hell (J En. 
li. 1), the desert and the sea (lxi. 5) restore their 
de (¢) The future rewards of the righteous.— 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord’ (Rev 
14% || ‘Blessed is the man who dies in righteous- 
ness (1 En. Ixxxi. 4); saints in white raiment 
(Rev 3°) || angels clothed in white (Z En. xc. 31) 
and saints (clad) in shining light (eviii. 12); ‘ foun- 
tains of waters of life’ (Rev 7%”) || a bright sprin 
of water (J En. xxii. 9; cf. xlviii. 1); eat with 
Christ (Rev 3%) || ‘ with that Son of Man shall they 
eat and lie down and rise up for ever’ (I En. lxil. 
14); sit on throne with Christ (Rev 34; cf. 20% 
‘I will seat each on the throne of his honour’ 
(eviii. 12); Christ will spread His tabernacle over 
them (Rev 7) i ‘I will cause my Elect One to 
dwell among them’ (1 En. xlv. 4); ‘no curse 
any more (Rev 220 [ no sorrow or plague,’ ete. 
(1 En. xxv. 6). 

(J) In Acts we have a parallel with 1 Enoch: Ac 
10* ‘thy prayers . . . are gone up for a memorial 
before God I En. xcix. 3 ‘raise your prayers as a 
memorial. . before the Most High.’ 

(g) Hebrews.—With He 4 cf. 1 En. ix. 5 ‘all 
things are naked and open in thy sight, and thou 
seest all things and nothing can hide itself from 
thee’; cf. also He 110 12 (the heavenly Jerusalem 
built by God Himself) with 7 En. xc. 29; 115 refers 
to the translation of Enoch and understands ‘walked 
with God’ in Gn 5% as pleased God.’ Cf. 1 En. 


xv. l. 

(h) St. Paul's Epistles.—1 Th & || 1 En. lxii. 4 
‘then shall pain come upon them as on a woman in 
travail“; Ro 8* (ef. 2Th1’,Eph 1”, Col 16) || Z En. lxi. 
10 ‘ angels of power and.. . of principalities.” With 
2 Co 4° cf. 1 En. xxxviii. 4 the Lord of Spirits has 
caused his light to appear (so Charles) on the face 
of the holy, righteous, and elect’; 2 Co 111 7 En. 
lxxvii. 1 He who is blessed for ever’; Gal 1¢ || En. 
xlviii. 7 ‘this world of unrighteousness’; Ph 2% | 
1 En. xlviii. 5 ‘shall fall down and worship before 
him (=Son of Man)’; Col 2°|| 1 En. xlvi. 3 ‘the 
Son of Man... who revealeth all the treasures 
of that which is hidden’; 1 Ti 1’ || Z En. xciii. 4 ‘a 
law shall be made for the sinners’; 1 Ti 1” || 2 En. 
xciv. 1 ‘worthy of acceptation’; 1 Ti 5% || 1 En. 
xxxix. 1; 1 Ti 6061 En. xiv. 21 ‘none of the angels 
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could enter and could behold his face by reason of 
the magnificence and glory, and no flesh could be- 
hold him.’ 

(i) NT in general.—Phrases which recur in the 
NT are Lord of lords and King of kings (1 En. ix. 4, 
Rev 177; cf. 1 Ti 6%); ‘holy angels (I En. lxxi. 1, 
etc., Rev 14, etc.; cf. Ac 10%); ‘the generation 
of light’ (I En. cviii. 11): cf. Eph 58 ‘children 
of light, 1 Th 5 ‘sons of light’ (so Lk 16°, 
Jn 12%). 

(2) THEOLOGY.—(a) The Messiah.—The ‘Son of 
Man’ in the Parables is pre-existent : before the 
sun and the signs were created, before the stars of 
the heaven were made, his name was named before 
the Lord of Spirits’ (xlviii. 3), for this reason hath 
he been chosen and hidden before him, before the 
creation of the world and for evermore’ (xlviii. 8), 
‘ for from the beginning the Son of Man was hidden, 
and the Most High preserved him in the presence 
of his might, and revealed him to the elect’ (lxii. 7; 
cf. xxxix. 6, 7, xlvi. 1-3). For before the creation’ 
cf. Col 117, and for from the beginning’ cf. Jn 1, 
1 Jn 1', Rev 1!7 218228, and for ‘revealed’ cf. 1 Ti 316, 
1 Jn 36.6, and esp. 1 P 1%. He is a supernatural 
being. In Dn 7” the ‘one like unto a son of man’ 
is brought before God and dominion is bestowed on 
him. In I En. xxxix. 6, 7, xlvi. 1, 2, lxii. 7 the 
‘Son of Man’ is with God (cf. Jn 11) and will 
sit on His throne (li. 3). He is the ideally Right- 
eous One(xxxviii. 2)— the Righteous and Elect One 
(liii. 6; of. xlvi. 3); of. Ac 3. 7% 22M 1 Jn 21. He is 
the Elect (xl. 5, xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, 4, ete.); cf. Lk 9% 
23%; the Anointed or Christ (xlviii. 10, lii. 4). He 
has all knowledge (xlvi. 3, xlix. 2, 4), all wisdom 
(xlix. 1, 3, li. 3), all dominion (lxii. 6; ef. Mt 2818). 
The sum of judgment’ is given unto the Son of 
Man’ (Ixix. 27; cf. Jn 5> 7). God i judge 
for them all and he judges them before Him 
(xli. 9; cf. Ac 171). He judges both men and 
angels (li. 2, lv. 4, lxi. 8, lxii. 2,3). He is Vindicator 
of the righteous (but not redeemer of mankind). He 
has preserved the lot of the righteons (xlviii. 7) and 
will be the hope of those who are troubled of heart 
(xlviii. 4). He has been revealed to the righteous 
(lxii. 7) and in due time will ‘cause the house of 
his 5 to apponi (liii. 6). Outside the 
Parables God Himself is the Judge (cf. 1 P 1, 
Rev 2012); in the Parables it is the Son of Man 
(cf. 1 P 4°, Rev 616.7 2213, ete.). It is an unforgiv- 
able sin to deny the Anointed One (xlviii. 10). The 
words ‘in his name they are saved’ in xlviii. 7 
must refer to the Lord of Spirits, not to the Son of 
Man, as Charles takesit. For the phrase, however, 
cf, Ac 412, 1 Co 601. 

(b) Messianic Kingdom.— Whereas in i.-xxxvi. 
there is a very sensuous 5 of Messianic 
bliss, and the scene of the Kingdom is the existing 
Jerusalem and Holy Land purified from sin, in 
Ixxxili.-xc. we find a more advanced conception. 
The centre of the Kingdom is now to be a new Jeru- 
salem brought to earth by God Himself (cf. He 12”, 
Rev 312 213), and the citizens of it are to be trans- 
formed after the likeness of the Messiah, whose 
origin is, however, natural and human. In xci.-civ. 
we have a Kingdom of limited duration, followed 
by the last judgment (cf. Rev 20“ 51-15), In the 

arables we have a new heaven and a new earth, 
under a supernatural head, the fount of wisdom, 
righteousness, and power. 

(c) The Resurrection in i.-xxxvi. is of soul and 
body to a limited life in an eternal Messianic 
Kingdom on earth. In the Parables the resurrec- 
tion is to a spiritual Kingdom, in which the holy 
are clothed with a spiritual body, ‘garments of 


life . . of glory’ (lxii. 16; cf. 1 Co 15% %, 2 Co 
515. In xci.—civ. there is a resurrection of the 


spirit only. 
(d) The Judgment in 1 Enoch precedes the King- 
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dom, except in xci.-civ. (for which cf. Rev 21-3). 
See under 8 (2) (a) above. 

(e) Sheol or Hadesin 1 En. xxii. is a place of souls, 
ood and bad, in the intermediate state, in J En. 
xiii. 10, xcix. 11, ciii. 7 of wicked souls in their 

final state of woe; cf. Rev 203-4 (of wicked only (?) 
in intermediate state). 

(f) Retribution and salvation.—In xci.-civ. the 
tone is extremely ‘ other-worldly,’ and the contrast 
between the present prosperity of the wicked and 
the sufferings of the righteous and their future 
destinies is emphasized throughout. Judgment 
will be according to works, which ‘the Son of 
Man will try’ (xlv. 3) and judge, ‘and in the 
balance shall (men’s) deeds be weighed’ (lxi. 8; cf. 
xli. 1). These works, however, are the outcome of 
faith on the part of ‘the righteous whose elect 
works,’ as also they themselves, ‘hang upon the 
Lord of Spirits’ (xxxviii. 2; cf. xl. 5, xlvi. 8). The 
‘elect’ is a frequent title of the righteous, and im- 
plies dependence upon God’s grace. 

(g) Sin and repentance.—Man’s will is free, and 
the two ways of righteousness and violence lie 
before him for his choice (xci. 18, xciv. 3). Though 
sin goes back in origin to the fallen angels and the 
Satans, ‘man of himself has created it (xcviii. 4; 
cf. Ja I). 1 En. xl. 9 assigns to Phanuel the 
oversight of ‘repentance unto hope of those who 
inherit eternal life.’ On the other hand, repent- 
ance will be unavailing for men after the manifes- 
tation of the Son of on the throne of glory 
(Ixiii. 1-11), and at all times for fallen angels (xii. 
6, xiv. 4, lxv. 11). 

(h) Angels. Marriage is forbidden to them (xv. 
7; ef. Mt 223%); 1 Co 11 possibly refers to the 
seduction of angels by women, which, however, 

ees with the narrative of the angels’ fall in 
ubilees rather than in 1 Enoch. 

(i) The conversion of the Gentiles is expected 
generally in I Enoch, e.g. x. 21, I. 2, xc. 30, 33, xci. 14. 
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ENYY.—Envy is the feeling of mortification or 
ill-will occasioned by the contemplation of the 
superior advantages of others. 

Base envy withers at another's joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach’ 

(Thomson, Seasons, ‘Spring,’ 283). 

In the NT the word is used to translate two Gr. 
terms, ġôóvos and Aos, the former of which is 
invariably (with the possible exception of Ja 4’) 
taken in malam partem, while the latter is fre- 
quently used in a good sense. 

(1) Those who are given up to a reprobate mind 
are full of envy’ (Aero ġôóvov, Ro 1”), and the 
character of the word is strikingly indicated by 
the company it keeps, 0 and ¢évos (murder) 
going together. Among the works of the flesh 
are ‘envyings’ (Gal 5), such as are occasioned by 
quarrels about words (1 Ti 6*). Christians can 
recall the time when they were ‘living in malice 
and envy’ (Tit 3*); and even now they need the 
injunction to ‘put away all envies’ (1 P 2); it ill 
becomes them to be seen ‘ provoking one another, 
envying one another’ (Gal 5%). In Rome St. Paul 
found, with mingled feelings, some men actuall 
preaching Christ from envy, moved to evangeli- 
cal activity by the strange and sinister inspiration 
of uneasiness and displeasure at his own success as 
an apostle (Ph 1) (see FACTION). If the RV of 
Ja 4° is correct, $0ovéw has its usual evil sense, and 
this difficult passage means, ‘ Do you think that God 
will implant in us a spirit of envy, the parent of 
strife and hate?’ But it may be better to trans- 
late, either, For even unto jealous envy (‘ bis zur 
Eifersucht’ [von Soden]) he longeth for the spirit 
which he made to dwell in us,’ or ‘That spirit 
which he made to dwell in us yearneth for us 
even unto jealousenvy.’ If either of the last two 
renderings is right, ¢0dv0s is for once ascribed to 
God, or to a spirit which poe from Him, and 
the word has no appreciable difference of meaning 
from the os (‘Jealousy’) which is so often at- 
tributed to Him in the OT (eds {nAwrhs, Ex 20°, 
etc.) He longs for the devotion of His people 
with an intensity which is often present in, as 
well as with a purity which is mostly absent from, 
our human envy. Very different from this passion 
of holy desire was the 0s of the pagan gods (7d 
Oeiov rd ort POovepdy, says Solon, Herod. i. 32; cf. 
iii. 40)—that begrudging of uninterrupted human 
happiness which Croesus and Polycrates had so 
much reason to fear. 

(2) In the RV of Ac 7° 13% 175, Ro 13%, 1 Co 3, 
Ja 3'* 16 ‘jealousy’ is substituted for AV ‘envy,’ 
in Ac 57 for ‘indignation,’ and in 2 Co 12” for 
‘emulation.’ In all these instances the word is 
Nos (vb. x), used in a bad sense, though in 
many other cases it has a good meaning and is 
translated ‘zeal’ (Ro 10?, 2 Co 77. 1 93, Ph 36). In 
2 Co 117 A Oco? means a zeal or jealousy like 


that which is an attribute of God, most pure in its 
quality, and making its possessor intensely solici- 
tous for the salvation of men. 

In 2 Co 9 the RVm suggests ‘emulation of you’ 
as the translation of ó ùn fos. William Law, 
who calls envy ‘the most ungenerous, base, and 
wicked passion that can enter the heart of man’ 
(A. Whyte, Characters and Characteristics of 
William Law, 1907, p. 77), denies that any real 
distinction can be drawn between envy and emula- 
tion. 

‘If this were to be attempted, the fineness of the distinction 
would show that it is easier to divide them in words than to 
separate them in on. For emulation, when it is defined 
in its best manner, is nothing else but a refinement upon envy, 
or rather the most plausible part of that black and poisonous 
passion. And though it is easy to separate them in the notion, 
yet the most acute philosopher, that understands the art of 
distinguishing ever so well, if he gives himself up to emulation, 
will certainly find himself deep in envy.’ 


If this were the case, there would be an end of 
all generous rivalry and fair competition. But it 
is contrary to the natural feeling of mankind. 
Plato says, ‘Let every man contend in the race 
without envy’ (Jowett?, 1875, v. 75), and St. Paul 
frequently stimulates his readers with the lan- 
guage of the arena. The distinction between 
GY and M (in the good sense) is broad and 
deep. The one is a moral disease—‘ rottenness in 
the bones’ (Pr 14”), ‘aegritudo suscepta propter 
alterius res secundas’ (Cicero, Tusc. iv. 8); the 
other is the health and vigour of a spirit that 
covets earnestly the best gifts. Nothing but good 
can come of the strenuous endeavour to equal and 
even excel the virtues, s, and high achieve- 
ments of another. Ben Jonson has the line, ‘ This 
faire emulation, and no envy is,’ and Dryden ‘a 
noble emulation heats your breast.’ {dos (from 
gew, ‘ boil’) is, in fact, like its Hebrew equivalent 
mp ( heat,’ ‘ ardour’), an ethically neutral energy, 
which may become either good or bad, accord 
to the quality of the objects to which it is direc 
and the ee in which they are pursued. It in- 
stigated the patriarchs ({nAdcayres, Ac 7°) to sell 
their brother into Egypt, and the Judaizers ({»)o6- 
ow, Gal 47) to seek the perversion of St. Paul's 
spiritual children. Love (dydry) has no affinity 
with this base passion (où ¢ņàoî, 1 Co 130). Love 
generates a rarer, purer zeal of its own, and it is 
good to be zealously sought in a good matter at all 
times’ (xaħò» ò Snr0v0 Ga: év Kady rávrore, Gal 418), 

AMES STRAHAN. 

EPZNETUS (’Exalveros, Ro 165—a Greek name). 
—Epenetus is saluted by St. Paul and described 
as ‘my beloved’ and as ‘the firstfruits of Asia 
unto Christ’ (ray dyar7réy pov, ös erw dxapxh Tis 
"Aclas els Xpurrév). The only other persons de- 
scribed in Ro 16 as ‘my beloved’ are Ampliatus 
(ro dyarnréy pov év xuply, v.8) and Stachys (v.“). 
Persis, a woman, is saluted . with inten- 
tional delicacy as the beloved’ (v. 12). Epsenetus 
was probably a personal convert of the Apostle’s, 
and as such specially dear to him. He was the 
first to become a Christian in the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia (the TR reading Axala: must be re- 
jected in favour of ’Aclas, supported by the over- 
whelming authority of NABCD). Assuming the 
Roman destination of these salutations, Epanetus 
must have been at the time of writing resident 
in or on a visit to Rome. (The discovery of an 
Ephesian sp irae on a Roman inscription is 
interesting but unimportant (Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans’ (ICC, 1902), p. 421].) But the reference 
to Epenetus, together with the salutation of 
Prisca and Aquila (v.2), who appear in 1 Co 16” 
and again in 2 Ti 4” as living in Ephesus, has 

iven rise to the 5 that this section of 

omans was originally addressed to the Church of 


Ephesus. Epznetus, however, is not said to have 
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been an Ephesian (see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, | filled with anxiety, had wrestled (d-ywm{éuevos) in 
1893, p. 301). prayer for his converts ‘ that they mightstand fully 


For the designation firstfruits we must com- 
pare the description of the ‘household of Stephanas’ 
(1 Co 16%)—‘ the firstfruits of Achaia’ (drapxij ris 
"Axalas)—and note the suggestion that ministry in 
the Church was connected at first with seniority 
of faith, a suggestion more than supported by 
Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. xlii. Nothing 
could be more natural than that the work of super- 
intending the local Christian communities should 
be entrusted to those among the first converts who 
were found capable of undertaking it. The term 
‘firstfruits’ had a special religious significance— 
that of dedication to God—and this idea must have 
been present when the original nucleus of a church 
was so called. Epsenetus, as the senior Christian, 
had a position of responsibility; and that he was 
actually a leader would appear from his place 
in these salutations—second only to ‘Prisca and 
Aquila my fellow-workers’ (Ro 16). Cf. also 
Andronicus and Junias (or Junia), who are said to 
‘have been in Christ’ before St. Paul, and the 
possibility that they were known as apostles 
(v.7); also the prominence given to Mnason as an 
‘original’ disciple in Ac 2116. The position thus 
given to the earliest converts of the missions and 
the services demanded from them may have been 
analogous to the privileges and obligations of the 
relations of the Lord. Blood-relationship with 
Jesus gave to those who could claim it an official 
status in the Church which was handed on to their 
descendants (see A. Harnack, Constitution and 
Law of the Church, Eng. tr., 1910, pp. 32-37). 

T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

EPAPHRAS (shortened probably from Epaphro- 
ditus, but not to be identified with the evangelist 
s0 named).— Epaphras was a native or citizen of 
Colossz (Col 41), the founder, or at least an earl 
and leading teacher of the Church there (Col 17, 
where «al, ‘also,’ is omitted in the oldest MSS), 
who had special relations with the neighbourin 
churches of Laodicea and Hierapolis (400. St. Pau 
had not yet visited this community when he wrote 
Col.; but if the reading iwép judy (‘on our behalf,’ 
‘as our delegate’) be accepted in 17 (as by RV on 
the authority of the three oldest MSS), the Apostle, 
during his long residence at Ephesus, when ‘ all who 
dwelt in Asia heard the Word (Ac 19"), must have 
specially commissioned Epapliras to evangelize 
Colosse in his (St. Pauls) name (Col 41 33), 
Epaphras’ intimate association with St. Paul is 
shown by the designations ‘ beloved fellow-bonds- 

an (1%) and ‘fellow-captive’ (Philem ). The 
latter word (cf. Col 4!°, Ro 167), if it be not here 
used metaphorically, suggests either that Epaphras’ 
friendship with St. Paul created suspicion and thus 
led to his arrest, or that he voluntarily shared the 
EINTE captivity (Lightfoot, Colossians’, 1879, 
p. 34f.). 

When Col. was written, Epaphras had recently 
arrived in Rome, and had given St. Paul a report 
of the Church of Colossæ. The Apostle assures 
the Colossian Christians of Epaphras’ great zeal 
as well as fervent prayers for them ; and he conveys 
to them the friendly greeting of their townsman, 
who remained in Rome with St. Paul (Col 412. 13). 
The report about the Church of Colossæ was on 
the whole favourable. Epaphras testifies to the 
1 life and fruit fulness of its members; to 
their conspicuous faith, hope, and charity (1). 
There was, however, a disquieting account of a 
peculiar heresy, which had broken out in the com- 
munity—a combination of Judaistic formalism with 
Oriental theosophy (see COLOSSIANS). Epaphras, 

Jerome (Com. on Philem 33) mentions, without endorsing it, 


a tradition that St. Paul and Epaphras, in boyhood, were 
carried together as captives in war from Judæa to Tarsus. 


assured in all the will of God’ (4). Probably one 
reason of his visit to Rome was to consult St. Paul 
about this new peril. The solicitude of Epaphras 
was shared by the Apostle, who, amid „ 
for the spiritual progress of the Colossians, ad- 
monishes them (17) to abide in the truth, grounded 
and stedfast.’ Epaphras sends salutations to the 
household of Philemon, the letter to whom was 
dispatched along with the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Thenceforth Epaphras disappears from reliable 
history ; later traditions represent him as ‘ bishop’ 
of Colossx, as suffering martyrdom, and eventually 
having his bones interred under the Church of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore in Rome. 


LrrEraturB.—J. D. Strohbach, de Epaphrd, 1710; Commen- 
taries of Lightfoot, Ellicott, Eadie, Abbott, Wohlen ; 
Maclaren, Haupt, etc., on Colossians ; F. 5 Dict. 
la Bible, 1891-09 ; art. Epaphras in ADB, SDB, and BB. 

HENRY COWAN. 

EPAPHRODITUS (=‘favoured by Aphrodite 
[Venus], ‘comely ’).—Epaphroditus was a leading 
member and delegate or messenger of the Philip- 

ian Church, mentioned only in Ph 2% and 4%, 

e arrived in Rome during St. Paul’s earlier im- 
prisonment with a substantial oe (presumably 
of money) from the Philippian Christians to the 
Apostle, of whose impoverishment they had heard. 

ter fulfilling his commission, and strengthening, 
through his own warmly affectionate personality, 
the bond of communion between the Apostle and 
his ‘ dearly beloved’ Philippian converts, Epaphro- 
ditus remained in Rome partly to render personal 
service to St. Paul, as the representative of the 
devoted Philippians, and partly to take a share in 
the ‘ work of Christ’ as the Apostle’s colleague in 
missionary ministry. St. Paul describes him as 
‘my brother, and fellow-worker, and fellow-soldier,’ 
implying at once ‘common sympathies, labours 
undertaken in common, and community in suffer- 
ing and struggle’ (J. S. Howson, Companions of 
St. Paul, p. 235). The ‘true yoke-fellow,’ also, of 
Ph 4? is believed by Lightfoot (Philippians*, 1878, 
P: 158) to be most probably Epaphroditus, since ‘in 

is case alone there would be no risk of makin 

the reference unintelligible by the suppression o 
the name.’ His evangelistic zeal, however, com- 
bined with devotion to St. Paul, over-taxed his 
strength, and became the occasion of severe illness 
which almost issued in death (27 0. It is notable 
that St. Paul, whose power of working miracles is 
frequently referred to (Ac 14! 288, 2 12!3), did 
not exercise it in the case of Epaphroditus. It 
was a power which, great as it was, was not his 
own, to use at his own will’ (Barry in Ellicott’s 
Com. on NT, 1884, Ph 27). Some inner voice 
doubtless enabled apostles to know when the time 
for working a miracle had come. But ‘the prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much’; and earnest 
ra ers were doubtless offered up in Rome by 
St. Paul and the Church there for the recovery of 
Epaphroditus. These prayers were heard. ‘ 
had mercy upon him, and not on him only but on me 
also, lest I should have sorrow on sorrow’ (Ph 277). 

Meanwhile the Philippians had heard of their 
delegate’s illness, and by and by their anxiety 
became known at Rome. Partly to relieve that 
solicitude and to satisfy the ‘longing’ of Epaphro- 
ditus ; pany to convey the Apostle’s 1 
acknowledgment of the recent gift; partly also, 
we may presume (although with delicate considera- 
tion this reason is not expressly stated), in order 
that the invalid’s health may be fully restored 
through entire rest such as he would not take in 
Rome, the Apostle sends him back to Philippi 
with a cordial testimony to his zealous labours and 
chivalrous service. Epaphroditus thereafter dis- 
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appears from NT history, leaving behind him the 
fragrant memory of self-forgetful and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion at once to the person of St. Paul 
and to the cause of Christ. 

Theodoret (Com. on Ph 2%) represents Epaphro- 
ditus (with some hesitation) as ‘ bishop’ of Philippi. 
Pseudo-Dorotheus includes him (without proba- 
bility, however, since nothing suggests that he 
was a Hebrew) among the Seventy of Lk 10; and 
he calls him ‘bishop’ of Andriace, the port of 
Myra in Lycia. In virtue of the designation 
drr (Ph 2%) the Greek Church places Epaphro- 
ditus in the same rank with Barnabas, Silas, and 
others; but the context suggests the original 
meaning, ‘ messenger.’ 


Lrranarunz.— H. S. Men of Pauline Cirele, 1914; 
J. S. Howson, C nions o Paul, 1871; E. B. Redlich, 
St. Paul and his 


ompanions, 1913, p. z0: J: A. Beet, in 
Expositor, 8rd ser. ix. [1899] 64 ff.; Commentaries of Ellicott, 
Eadie, Lightfoot, Vincent, Weiss, von Soden. See also 
artt. in HDB, SDB, and BBi. HENRY COWAN. 


EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—41. Date and 
place of writing.—From internal evidence, there 
1s little difficulty in determining the circumstances 
under which Ephesians was written. St. Paul isa 
prisoner at the time (31 4! 6”), and writes from 

rison to ‘the saints which are in Ephesus.’ His 
imprisonment has lasted long enough to give rise 
to Brave anxiety among the Christian communities 
(3 6%). He speaks of himself as ‘the prisoner’ 
(31 41), as though that were a title of honour con- 
secrated b long use. This in itself makes it 
natural to date the Epistle from Rome rather than 
from Cæsarea. Other internal evidence, though 
slight, points in the same direction. St. Paul’s 
captivity permits at least some liberty in preaching 
(6. ; cf. Ac 28. 1, Ph 14 44). The phrase ‘I am 
a chained ambassador’ (6) certainly has more 
pont after the appeal to Cæsar, and that 

t. Paul has reached Rome to bear witness for the 

1 ‘before kings.’ And the d, almost im- 
perial, width of outlook which the Epistle shows 
may well have been inspired in the provincial 
citizen from Tarsus when he came at last to see 
with his own eyes the city which ruled the world, 
with its centralized authority and its citizenship 
open to every land and race (cf. Lock, art. ‘ Ephes- 
ians’ in HDB). It is thus natural to date the 
Epistle c. A.D. 60. 

his result would be quite inevitable if it could 
be maintained that Eph. isa later work than Phil., 
which must certainly have been written from Rome 
(Ph 1, ete.). This has been argued by such writers 
as Bleek, ay (unom nr, 1878, p. 30ff.), 
Sanday (Smith’s DB? i. [1893] 627), Hort (Judaistic 
Christianity, 1894, p. 115 f.), Lock (loc. cit.). It is 
true that Phil. resembles the earlier Epistles in 
style and manner more than do the other Cap- 
tivity Epistles. But it is impossible to postulate 
an orderly development in these things in such a 
writer as St. Paul. There is nothing in Eph. or 
Col. more startling as a development of Pauline 
doctrine than Ph 2°", And the note of urgency 
and anxiety in Phil. marks it out as dating from 
the last days of the captivity at Rome (cf. Moffatt, 
LNT, pp. 168-170 ; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 357 f.). 

A more certain result as to Eph, is given by its 
relation to Col. and Philemon. The three Epistles 
are all sent by the hand of Tychicus to the same 
district. Col. and Philem. at least were sent to- 
gether, and the literary connexion between Col. 
and Eph. is so close that it seems inevitable to 
associate Eph. with the other two. Philem. at 
least must have been sent from Rome, despite the 
arguments of Reuss and Meyer; and this carries 
with it the conclusion that Eph. was sent from the 
same place (see art. COLOSSIANS). 
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2. Occasion and purpose. = rhi Epistle stands 
alone among the Pauline literature. The other 
twelve writings ascribed to St. Paul have all some 
special and more or less urgent occasion and purpose, 
whether personal or controversial. Here neither 
purpose nor occasion can be clearly traced. The 
writer is not concerned to press his claims against 
rivals or opponents. The bitter controversy with 
ee teachers lies in the past, and only faint 
echoes of the battle can be heard (211. 1 17), The 
troubles at Colossœ are in the background (1! 4 
21 8 310 612), but do not ruffle the serenity of the 
writers mind. No special dangers seem to lie be- 
fore the readers. Apart from the address, indeed, 
it would be difficult to see that any special readers 
are intended, though in the main the Epistle is 
addressed to Gentile converts (1% 2! 11.13 etc.). 
Some danger of false teaching is perhaps suggested 
in 4½ 8, but the references are quite general in 
character. 5 is laid aside for the time 
being, and the writer deals with the problems of 
the Gentile Church in a spirit at once detached 
and lofty. Two special points emerge, half the 
Epistle being devoted to each. Chs. 1-3 deal with 
the respective positions of Jew and Gentile in the 
unity of the Church, from which we may conjecture 
that this was one of the main difficulties in the 
churches founded by St. Paul. It was, indeed, 
inevitable that it should be so, as the controversies 
of a few years before had shown. But now the 
position is changed. The danger is no longer that 
of the Judaizing teacher, but rather lest the grow- 
ing Gentile communities should tend to despise the 
Jewish Christians in their midst (2): 11-15 ; cf, 113-14), 
Chs. 4-6 deal with the most constant danger of the 
oon convert—the danger of relapee into the vices 
0 m. 

ut neither of these dangers has come to the 
front in any special form, and the dominant note 
of the Epistle is not one of warning, but one of 
ae and thanksgiving. The writers mind is 

of one great theme—the unity of the Church 
in Christ, predestined from all eternity to all 
eternity, bound together in faith and love. And, 
as he takes up his argument, the style rises in 
dignity and strength until we seem to be listening 
to a Eucharistic nba Against the dangers of 
the hour he sets the inspiration of a great ideal, 
the One Body of Christ who died for Jew and 
Gentile alike, the One Church, ordered by Christ 
Himself, in which every man, if he will, may lead 
the life of the Spirit. 

3. Analysis.—(A) Chs. 1-3. The unity of the 
Church, regarded as that in which Jew and 
Gentile are at last one. The whole of this section 
is an expansion of the typical thanksgiving and 
prayer with which St. Paul usually opens his 
etters. 

(1) 11. 2. Salutation. 

(2) 1>. Thanksgiving for the privileges be- 
stowed in Christ upon the Church. is sec- 
tion falls into three strophes, marked by the 
refrain ‘unto the pee of his glory,’ and cor- 
responding to the three Persons of the Trinity. 

a) vv. 6. Thanksgiving for the ‘adoption as sons, pre- 
0 Aestined by the Father before the foundation of iche 


world. 

(b) vv. 7.12. n for the revelation of God's 
pleasure in Christ, in whom we have redemption from 
sin, grace to live anew, and knowledge of our place in 
God's to sum up all things in Him. 

(c) vv. 18. 14. ksgiving that in the Holy Spirit both 
Jew and Gentile have even here now an earnest 
of that great heritage. 


(3) I. Prayer that the readers may grow to 
a fuller understanding of the work of Christ. 
(a) vv. 18-19. Prayer that they may realize more fully the 


threefold blessing of vv.>14—their adoption as sons, 
their heritage in their new life in the Spirit. 
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(b) vv. . Prayer that they may come to see Christ as 
He really is, the consummation of all things in heaven 
and earth, and supreme Head of His Church. 


(4) 219, A further thanksgiving for all that is 
implied in this conception of the Church, 
worked out especially in relation to the position 
of Jews and Gentiles therein. 


(a) vv. I-10. The power of God which was shown in Christ 
has been shown too upon all individual Christians, 
whether Gentile (vv. I. 2) or Jew (v.3), raising them from 
the death of sin (v.5; cf. 120), causing them to ascend 
with Christ into the heavenly piere (v.6; cf. 1%), and 

ving them a place in the Church, through which 
has purposed to work (vy.7-10; cf. 171-33). 

(b) vv.11-22, Thus the divisions of humanity are healed. 
The Gentile who was once far off is ‘ e nigh in the 
blood of Christ’ (vv. 11-13) The barriers set up by the 
Jewish Law are broken down (vv. 15) Jew and 
Gentile now stand ther in one e both 


Having their access to the Father through Christ in one 
Spirit (vv.16-18), S0 is the Temple of built, with 
Christ as its chief corner-stone (vv.19-22), 


(5) 3. A further prayer that the readers may 
apprehend the fullness of this great life in 
rist, in which all the saints join (vv. 10), 
and a doxology, closing this section of the 
Ipile (vv. 2), 
his section is interrupted by a passage (vv. u) 
in which the writer dwells upon his own posi- 
tion as the ‘ chosen vessel’ through whom this 
mystery of the Church was to be preached to 
the Gentiles. The appointed time and means 
had been fixed by the purpose of God, and the 
revelation pen in the Church affected not 
only earth but also all heaven. The sufferings 
of the writer are thus no cause for discourage- 
ment. They too lie in the purer of God. 
(B) Chs. 4-6. The unity of the Church, regarded 
as a principle of conduct, enabling all to lead the 
higher life. 
(1) 4-57. A general appeal addressed to the 
whole Church. 


exists in diverse ministries (vv .7-11), And the purpose 
of it all is ‘the perfecting of saints,’ that each may 
take his piece in the living whole of the Body of 
Christ, pe ect in faith and knowledge and love (vv.1216), 

(c) vv. 7.2. The old Gentile life, based upon ignorance 
and resulting in impurity, contrasted with the new 
life, based upon knowledge of Christ and resulting in 
‘ righteousness and holiness of truth.’ 

(d) 4: . Amore detailed description of the Christian 
life as it should be lived by members of the Church. 

(i.) 4%. Truthfulness—a lie to another Christian is 
a lie to oneself. 

(ii.) vv. 8. 7. Control of temper, for fear of the 
accuser, f.¢. either of the Satan in heaven, or of 
calumniators on earth. 

0 55 v. . Honesty, as the basis of right giving. 

(iv.) vv. 8. 30, Pure conversation, lest others be in- 
jured, and the Holy Spirit be fishes 

(v) ved 33, Gentleness, as was gentle in 

(vi.) 518, Love, as Christ loved. 

(vii.) vv. 14. Purity of h and action, even to 
the avoidance of the foolish word and jest, as un- 
worthy of our calling (vv. 4), as incurring God's 
wrath (vv.5. 6), as wholly foreign to the life of light 
in Christ (vv.7-14), 

(viii.) vv.1517, Wise use of time, since the days 

Gx} v. En T d orderly thanksgi 
.) vv. n. Temperance and orderly than vin 
in public worship, and in particular at the love. 
feasts (in the spirit of 1 Co 11-14). 


(2) 57-6°. An exhortation to members of Chris- 
tian families. The writer takes the family as 
the type of the Church (cf. 316), and applies 
the general principles of the unity of the 
Spirit to the details of family life. 


(a) 622-34, Wives are to the position of the 
5 0 as head of the f , a8 Christ is head of the 
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(b) vv. 5. . Husbandsare to love their wives, with whom 
aid have been made one, as Christ loves the Church, 
( 5615 Onlldren pang bey their ts, as is naturally 
e 8 n must obey paren as is na 
right, and as God has commanded. 
d) v.4. Parents ought to train their children wisely. 
e) vv.5-8, Slaves are to obey loyally, since their obedi- 
ence is to God Himself. 
v.. Masters must treat their slaves justly, since they 
themselves are but slaves of a Master in heaven. 


(3) 61%, A general exhortation to all Chris- 
tians to fight God's battle in His strength (v. ) 
and clad in His armour (vv. H %17), seeing that 
the enemy is more than man (v.“). The sec- 
tion passes into a request for prayer for the 
writer in prison (vv. !“ 0%, and thus it naturally 
leads up to a commendation of Tychicus, the 
bearer of the letter, and then to a final 

eeting. 

4. Authorship.—The above analysis will make it 
clear how carefully constructed and worked out 
Ephesians is. The long sentences, cumbrous and 
difficult to follow as they are, are yet almost 
rhythmic in their balance. Everything is con- 
nected and co-ordinated with the one great idea, 
and the result is a composition quite unlike any 
other writing assigned to St. Paul. Yet the claim 
to Pauline authorship is quite explicit. It not 
only occurs in the address (1!) and in the final 
messages (6%), but is woven into the very structure 
of the Epistle in 31 and 41. Either we have a 
genuine work by the Apostle or else a pseudonymous 
writing, composed at a very early date by a disciple 
upon whom had fallen a double portion of the 
Apostle’s spirit. And of such a disciple we have 
no other trace. 

(1) Internal evidence.—The very simplicity of 
the references to St. Paul is a strong argument for 
the authenticity of the ee ere is a great 
contrast between Eph. and 2 Pet. in this respect. 
The laboured allusions of the latter to St. Peter’s 
life are not convincing; but could even a close 
disciple have coined the beautiful and simple 
pe ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus’? 

r would he have been likely to refer to his great 
master as ‘less than the least of all saints’ (30) 
even with 1 Co 15° before him? On the other 
hand, there are one or two phrases, apart from 
questions of style and doctrine, which will be dis- 
cussed later, which seem to some critics to be 
‘watermarks of a later age’ (Moffatt, LNT, p. 388). 
Such is the phrase, ‘ built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets’ (2%), an expression not 
very suspicious in itself, but rendered suspect by 
the phrase his holy apostles and prophets’ (3°). 
Such language would certainly be natural at a 
later date, and it is hardly like St. Paul to include 
himself under the term ‘holy apostles.’ Two ex- 
e have been given. (a) It is suggested 

hat the word dy/os is not part of the original text. 
It is true that Origen and Theodoret show traces 
of a text which omitted the word, but this is not 
very strong evidence. Yet it might easily have 
been added at an early date by a reverent scribe, 
or have crept in by dittography from dwrooréAos 
(TOICATIOICATTOCT.. . .), or by confusion 
with Col 1%. (5) It is pointed out, e.g. by Salmond 
(‘Ephesians’ in EGT, pp. 223 and 304), that dys 
does not mean ‘holy’ in our modern sense, but 
simply ‘consecrated to God’s service.’ This is its 
sense in the Pauline salutations and in 3°, and it 
is thus possible to conceive St. Paul including him- 
self under the phrase in 3°. But (c) it is not 
obvious that he does do so. St. Paul had always 
stood apart from the original Twelve, and though 
sometimes, as in Gal. and 2 Cor., he is concerned 
to defend his commission, he was fully aware of a 
real difference of position (1 Co 15°). Here some 
real point seems to lie in the distinction. St. Paul 
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is arguing that he was specially chosen of God for 
this ministry. Humble though he was, he had 
shared the revelation given to the Twelve (cf. St. 
Peter and Cornelius), and he, and not they, had 
been called to proclaim the mystery of the Church 
to the Gentiles (38). The words in 37° seem to 
distinguish him from the ‘holy apostles’ of 3°, 
where St. Paul is not thinking of himself at all. 
If this is so, 3°, though certainly unique, is not 
unnatural. In any case, whatever be the explana- 
tion of 3°, 3° remains a ‘watermark’ of St. Paul 
himself, as indeed does the whole passage, 374, in 
its abrupt intrusion into the sequence of thought. 
The passage ‘ whereby, when ye read, ye can per- 
ceive my understanding. . (3*) also sounds to 
Moffatt characteristic of a disciple of St. Paul 
rather than of St. Paul himself, but the conclusion 
is not at all necessary. 

(2) External evidence.—This ey inves- 
tigation, then, rather favours the authenticity of 
the Epistle than otherwise, and this result is en- 
tirely borne out by the external evidence of early 
writers. Ephesians is one of the best-attested 
books of the NT. By the middle of the 2nd cent. 
it was widely known. Both the Old Latin and the 
Syriac Versions had it. The evidence of Hippolytos 
shows that it was used by the Ophites (Philos 
mena, v. 8), the Valentinians (vi. 34, 35), and per- 
haps by Basilides (vii. 25, 26). Marcion included 
it in his Pauline Canon, under the title ‘to the 
Laodiceans’ (see below). It seems to be quoted 
by Hermas (cf. 4“ with Sim. ix. 13). rlier 
still Polycarp quotes 2“ in Phü. i. 3, and, still 
more definitely, 4% in PAs. xii. 1 (Lat.). The 
evidence of Ignatius is almost equally certain: 
Polyc. v. 1 is a definite quotation of 5%, and allu- 
sions mey be seen to 1?” and 2" in Smyrn. i. 4, to 
4> 3 in olye. i, 2, to 5! in Eph. i. I, x. 3. The 
passage in Eph. xii. ‘Paul... 8s é» rde émiorodg 
pynuoveúe:” cannot be translated as a definite refer- 
ence to our Epistle, and is indeed evidence (see 
below, § 8) that the traditional address is in error. 
Traces of Eph. have been found in Clement of 
Rome and in the Didache, but they cannot be called 
certain. 

This evidence is sufficient to throw the Epistle 
into the lst cent., and provides at least a strong 
presupposition that it is Pauline. 

8. Destination.—An immediate difficulty arises 
with the acceptance of Eph. as the work of St. 
Paul. He was very well known in Ephesus. He 
had spent over two years of his ministry there (Ac 
19%), The leaders of the Church there had been 
his close friends, and had from him at 
Miletus with every display of affection (200. 
And yet Eph. conveys no personal greetings. There 
is no hint that St. Paul was known to the readers, 
or they to him. All that we can gather from the 
letter is that they are Gentile Christians (Eph 1 
21. 1L 18. 17 31), St. Paul has heard of their faith in 
Christ (1). He does not seem certain whether 
they all know how definitely and specially he had 
been commissioned to preach to the Gentiles (35, and 
hence the whole digression 37-4). If the letter was 
actually sent to Ephesus (so Schmidt in Meyer“; 
Alford), this is incredible. And even if the Pauline 
authorship is given up it remains quite impossible 
to think that a disciple of St. Paul should have 
written in his master’s name so cold a letter to St. 
Paul’s friends. The evidence of Ignatius raises 
a further difficulty, since he definitely writes to 
Ephesus about ‘all the letters’ of St. Paul (Eph. 
xil.), without any hint that the most sublime of 
them all had been definitely addressed to the 
Ephesians themselves. 

his being so, it is a relief to find that the ad- 
dress is very doubtful. The title ‘to the Ephesians,’ 
though known to Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. II) and 
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given in the Muratorian Canon, does not go far 
k into the 2nd century. There is very little 
doubt that the original text of 1? had no allusion 
to Ephesus at all. The vast majority of MSS have 
rots aylas rots odo» év EG kal morots dv X Hr 
"Incod, but the words é» ’"Edécw are absent in the 
first hand of X and B. They are cancelled by the 
corrector of 67, who had access to very good textual 
material. The more ancient copies known to Basi 

omitted the words. Origen evidently did not read 
them in his text, since he translates rots ofc ‘ those 
that have real existence,’ illustrating the meaning 
from the use by Christ of the phrase ‘I am. 

Jerome and others rpa this interpretation, which 
was also known to il. Most important of all, 
Marcion’s copy evidently lacked the words, since 
he regarded the Epistle as addressed to the Laodi- 
ceans. And that Tertullian’s text was the same 
is shown by the fact that Tertullian only abuses 
Marcion for changing the title, but says nothing 
tate corruption of the actual text (adv. Marc. v. 

1, 17). 

This evidence makes it almost impossible to think 
that soy pao name; whether Ephesus, or Laodicea, 
or another, stood in the original text of 1!, since 
no reason is apparent for its wide-spread omission 
and corruption. The evidence of Basil shows that 
our present reading grew up only shortly before 
A.D. 370. And in any case it is most unnatural 
Greek. Harnack (Die Adresse des E Mesero i/i 
des Paulus, 1910) has recently argued that Eph. 
was originally addressed to Laodicea, being in fact 
the letter from Laodicea’ of Col 4%. He conjec- 
tures that the change in the address took place 
about the beginning of the 2nd cent., with the de- 
cline of the Church of Laodicea (Rev 3'* 15), on the 

unds that such a church had no claim to own a 
auline letter. The conjecture is certainly bril- 
liant, but there is no el for such treatment of 
the NT books, and the MSS with no place-name at 
all remained unexplained (see Moffatt, Expositor, 
8th ser. ii. (1911) 193 f.). What then may be in- 
ferred from the textual evidence? Three alterna- 
tives are possible. 

(a) It is suggested that the words dr ’Ed¢édcy 
should be omitted, and that our present text is 
then correct (so ¢.g. Moffatt, and the majority of 
those who reject the Pauline authorship). n- 
fortunately, as indeed Origen’s attempt at explana- 
tion shows, the reading so obtained gives rather 
poor sense. The translation ‘the saints who are 
also believers. . .’ (Meyer) is hardly possible, and 
‘the saints who are faithful...’ (Light- 
foot, Salmond) is still difficult. It is very hard to 
suppose that St. Paul would make so pointed an 

usion at this stage to ‘ saints’ who were unfaith- 
ful. The difficulty arises not so much from the 
meaning of dylos, which here, as in 3°, has the 
Jewish sense of ‘consecrated,’ as from the general 
force of the passage. 

(ò) Again, omitting the words dr ’E¢éoy, we ma 
sup that a blank was left after obe in whic 
Tychicus could insert the names of different 
churches. This view presupposes, with Beza, that 
Eph. was sent not to any one church, but to the 

up of churches in Asia founded, like Colosse, 
icea, and Hierapolis, not by St. Paul, but by 
such agents as Epaphras. This would account for 
the impersonal tone of the Epistle, and for the 
absence of any clear trace of special local problems. 
The view that Eph. is such a Pastoral, with a 
blank left for the address, is due to Archbishop 
Ussher, and has been held by most conservative 
critics (e.g. Hort). In its broad outline this theory 
is probabiy right. The whole character of the 
Epistle shows that it is addressed toa wide circle of 
readers, and not to any one church. That the 
readers addressed lived in the neighbourhood of 
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Ephesus is suggested (1) by the relations, especially 
in thought, with Col. ; (2) by the fact. that Eph. 1s 
sent by the hand of Tychicus; and above all (3) by 
the tradition associating it with Ephesus, where 
the original was probably preserved (Haupt and 
Zahn). This view relieves the difficulty as to the 
Pauline authorship due to the impersonal tone of 
the letter. 

It does not, however, solve the problem of 1! 
(see Zahn, Introd. to NT, i. 479-483, 488f.), for 
(1) there is no parallel for such a method of corre- 

ndence ; (2) if the blanks had been filled in with 
ifferent names in different copies, we should not 
have had MSS with no name at all; (3) the order 
in the Greek is unnatural. The place-name should 
come elsewhere (cf. Col 1', Ph 11]. 

(c) These difficulties have driven many scholars 
to think that the text of 1! is unsound, whether, 
as P. Ewald suggests, through the wearing of the 
papyrus or otherwise. Ewald himself suggests 
Tos dyarnrots ofc. kal morois, ‘those who are be- 
loved and faithful.“ Zahn prefers to follow the 
reading of D, rots dylots osi» xal ri ros, those 
who are holy and faithful.’ This is at least easy, 
but hardly accounts for the corruptions (though 
dittography might have brought in the second 
ros), Others think that St. Paul, in accordance 
with his general custom, must have mentioned 
some definite destination. The most ingenious 
conjecture of this kind is that of R. Scott (The 
Pauline Epistles, p. 182)—é» &@veow for dv Edécy, 
i. e. ‘the saints among the Gentiles.’ This, however, 
is not free from some of the above objections, and 
is wholly without supporting evidence. 

Holtzmann’s effort to explain 1? as a bung- 
ling attempt by the writer to adapt Col 11 to his 
more general purpose is effectively refuted by 
Zahn (op. cit. p. 517 f.). 

As a result of the above discussion, 1? remains 
an unsolved problem, but it is clear that the tra- 
ditional address of Eph. is no part of the text of 
the Epistle. Its existence is t explained on 
the hypothesis of a circular letter, sent by the 
hand of Tychicus to the churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Ephesus. To explain the early title ‘to 
N as does Baur, from 6” and 2 Ti 412 
(‘ Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus’) is far-fetched. 
Whether, as Harnack thinks, Eph. should be 
identified with the letter ‘from Laodicea’ to be 
brought, presumably, by Tychicus to Colossæ, 
must remain doubtful (see art. COLOSSIANS). 
Whatever be the exact facts, no objection to the 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians remains on the 
score of the destination of the Epistle. 

This view of Ephesians as a Pauline peton 
has been held (with varying theories of 1!) by, e. g., 
Bengel, Reuss, Lightfoot, Hort, Weiss, Abbott, 
Salmond, Zahn, Peake. Nevertheless, its authen- 
ticity has been widely disputed since the time of 
Schleiermacher, on three main grounds: (a) the 
doctrinal standpoint; (b) the vocabulary and 
style ; (c) the connexion with Col. and with other 
NT writings. 

6. The doctrine of the Epistle.—Few scholars 
still sapport the view of the Tübingen School that 
Eph. shows traces of both Montanism and 2nd 
cent. Gnosticism. Schwegler saw Montanism in 
the emphasis on the Holy Spirit (e.g. 1% 2186, and 
especially 3° 4$), and in the position given to the 
prophets (2% 3° 4"), Gnosticism was said to be 
the source of such terms as pleroma and ‘on.’ 
Baur argued that Eph. was not written against 
Gnosticism, but that it showed signs of its early 

hases. As we now know, the date(A.D. 130-140) 
which he gave on this hypothesis would be much 
too late. Gnosticism was ea A developed before 
the middle of the century. Hilgenfeld and O. 
Pfleiderer see in both Eph. and Col. a polemic 


against Gnosticism. Pfleiderer, e.g., sees in 4%: 
an allusion to ‘a Gnostic theory which separated 
the Christ of speculation from the Jesus of the 
evangelical tradition’ (Primitive Christianity, iii. 
303). He finds that the quotation of Ps 68 in 461. 
depends on the ‘Gnostic myth of the victorious de- 
scent to hell and ascent to heaven of the Saviour- 
god to which allusion is also made in Col 2"’ (p. 
311). He traces the use of pleroma to Gnosti- 
cism, ignoring the fact that it was a good Pauline 
word (e.g. Ro 11), and that it is certainly not 
used in any Gnostic sense. 

The external evidence alone is sufficient to rule 
out such theories, throwing the Epistle back toa 
date before the technicalities of Valentinianism 
had been developed. More plausible is the view 
of Holtzmann, who regards Ephesians as written 
at about the end of the lst cent., in view of 
incipient Gnosticism and of ecclesiastical needs. 
He thinks that an old letter to Coloss by St. 
Paul existed and that Eph. and Col. were composed 
by a single writer, in the one case using its ideas 
and in the other expanding it. The proof, how- 
ever, that there is nothing necessarily un-Pauline 
in Col. (see art. COLOSSIANS) does away with the 
need for this theory, which is in any case hampered 
by two difficulties: (a) that of finding a writer 
capable of composing such a work and at the same 
time of being so servile in his adherence to the lan- 
guage of Colossians ; and (ö) that of finding a his- 
torical setting for the Epistle. There must surel 
be a greater gulf between it and Ignatius with his 
violent attacks on Judaizers and tists and his 
emphasi on the monarchical episcopacy. 

t is, therefore, more common nowadays among 
those who find difficulties in the Pauline author- 
ship to assign Eph. to a Paulinist writing quite 
soon after St. Paul’s death (see e.g. Moffatt, p. 

t 


cit. p. 388). It is argued that the theology of 
Epistle marks a transition stage between St. Paul 
and the Johannine literature. 


This does not involve the assumption that Paul was not 
original enough to advance even beyond the circle of ideas 
refiected in Colossians, or that he lacked constructive and broad 
dideas of the Christian brotherhood. It is quite possible to hol 
that he was a fresh and advancing thinker, and yet to conclude, 
from the internal evidence ot Ephesians, that he did not cut the 
channel for this prose of the spiritual centre’ (Moffatt, op. cit. 


p- 389). 

Upon this view, the theology of ae though 

quite continuous with that of St. Paul, is a later 
evelopment, under the influence of Johannine, 
and possibly Lucan, ideas. 

Such a view is too intangible to admit of very 
easy refutation. At the same time, it should be 
noted that it provides very little ground for dis- 

uting the strong and early tradition of the 

auline authorship of the Epistle. A discussion 
of the doctrinal standpoint of Eph. will serve to 
put the matter in a clearer light. 

(a) The Church.—The whole Epistle turns upon the 
doctrine of the unity of the Church. This is made 
the key both to the relations of Jew and Gentile 
(211-23) and to the problems of the Christian life (4 
and 5). Its unity is not merely that of any human 
organization, but rests directly upon the unity of 
God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (4**). hat 
unity is derived from the Father (34), by whom it 
was fore-ordained in Christ (11 *.). It is ideally 
complete in Christ and in Him is to become 
actually complete (1° . 3 219 413-16), Even now it 
has as its principle of life the One Spirit (1 216 316 
4). In some sense it is the completion of the 
Incarnation (13; cf. Armitage Robinson, On the 
meaning of rAjpwxa’ in Ephesians, p. 255 fl.), for 
in it Christ comes into all the saints (3!) and all 
the saints into Him (2°. 1 46). The organization 
of the Church is simply the expression of this 
unity, and the means, given by Christ Himself, 
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whereby it is being actualized (412). Baptism is 
the door of the Church (4° 5%), faith its bond of 
union (4°), love the expression of that union 
(£ 5, etc.). The unity even extends beyond this 
earth into the heavenly regions (25; cf. 1% 310). 

Such an emphasis upon the Church is certainly 
not found elsewhere in St. Paul. Yet there is no 
one feature which is specifically un-Pauline, and 
no reason can be given why St. Paul should not in 
a time of leisure, undisturbed by the clash of con- 
troversy, have set down for the churches he had 
founded those principles which had underlain all 
his ministry. 

It has been urged that St. Paul dealt only with 
individual churches, and that the use of the term 
church (éxxAnola) in Eph. is foreign to his writings. 
But as a matter of fact the idea of one Church 
Universal underlies all St. Paul’s thought. Especi- 
ally in 1 Cor. he appeals throughout to general 
church practice (e.g. 1 Co 102 113° 144 . He 
speaks of the churches as a whole (Ro 16%, 1 Co 
47 77). They are ‘one body in Christ,’ with an 
articulated, organized membership (Ro 12°), and 
this 5 is expanded in 1 Co 12. They 
form one Church (éxxAnola, in the singular; cf. 1 
Co 12%, Gal 133), The same conception and 9 9 
are repeated in the later Epistles (Ph 35, Col 
14 0. The statements in Col. are, indeed, quite 
as full in idea as those in Ephesians. The con- 
ception of Christ as awaiting fulfilment or com- 
pletion in some sense in His Body, the Church, is 
present in Col 1%, The organic unity of Christ 
with the Church as its Head is in Col 11. The 
conception of the Church as extending into the 
heavenly oa ape is directly involved in St. Paul's 
answer to the Colossian heretics (Col 1. %). This 
adaptation of his thought is quite natural, though 
its first clear formulation in his mind may have 
been due to the troubles at Colosss, leading him 
to correlate his views on angelol (see art. 
COLOSSIANS) with his views on Christ and the 
Church. The thought is present, in an unapplied 
orn, in Ph 3% (with which also cf. Eph 2, 

127). 
It is urged that it is new in St. Paul to find the 


unity of the Church traced back to Christ's cosmic 
position (Moffatt, op. cit. p. 393). But this is 
really rather a question of Christology than of the 


doctrine of the Church. Solidarity in Christ is 
the most characteristic part of St. Paul’s teaching. 
The thought of the early chapters of Romans is 
simply ite application to anthropology, the problem 
of sin. In Eph., with a wider pur in view, it 
is appited to 5 of humanity regarded as 
a whole in its tion to God. The cosmological 
form which the argument takes is doubtless due in 

to the situation at Colossæ. But Ro 8%- 11 is 
a hint that there were similar elements in St. 
Paul's thought at an earlier date. 

The fact that in Eph. the writer seems to 77 85 
as the defender of Jewish against Gentile Chris- 
tians has been regarded as proof that he is not the 
St. Paul of the Galatian controversy. But it may 
well have been that by A. D. 60 there was danger 
that the Gentile Christians in the churches of Asia 
might outnumber and tend to despise their Jewish 
brethren. St. Paul's concern was always to secure 
the position of both Jew and Gentile in the Church. 
His argument in Eph. is mews exactly like that 
in Romans. Both Jew and Gentile are brought 
down to one level by sin (Ro 3°°™, Eph 2-8; cf. Gal 
Zu), and are therefore joined in one redemption 
(Ro 1012 112, Eph 20-18). In Ro 11 we find the 
same attitude o apology for the Jews as in Eph 2 
(cf. also Ro 77 9f). Gal 3 also gives an 
argument practically identical in substance with 
that of Ephesians. 

Some have thought that the interest in church 
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organization is un-Pauline, and that the details 
mentioned involve a later date. It would 
ible to argue that the very reverse is the case. 
The mention of ‘apostles and prophets’ as fore- 
most in the ministry of the Church (4) is exactly 
paralleled by 1 Co 12%. Thus there is nothing un- 
natural in the special position given to them in 
2” 35. From the earliest days the ministry of 
oe had existed in the Church, and it is very 
oubtful whether by the end of St. Paul's life the 
beginnings of the organization which superseded 
them were not beginning to appear. By the time 
the Didache was written the position of the prophet 
was becoming equivocal, and the allusions in Eph. 
could hardly have been written. The mention of 
‘evangelists’ (4) is no mark of a later date, since 
no such office became definitely established. The 
general interest in church order shown in Eph. is 
no greater than in 1 Cor. (especially 1 Co 12). 

It has been noted as curious, in the light of 1 Co 
107, that the Eucharist is not mentioned in con- 
nexion with church unity. The reference to 1 
Cor., however, is not quite in point, since the 
passage is concerned not with unity but with the 

angers of idolatry. And there is no other hint 
either in St. Paul or in Acts that the Eucharist was 
regarded as a bond of union among the churches. 

(b) God the Father.—This doctrine receives no 
peculiar expansion in Eph., though it is certainly 
emphasized, the title ‘ Father occurring eight times 
as against four in Romans. It is brought into 
direct connexion with the ideal unity of the Church 
(4°), which springa from the etern papos of the 
Father acting through and in the Son (14 4 3.3 
210-1), The unique Fatherhood of God is the 
principle rar eae has A human or ee solidarity 
(316), and it is for this reason that St. Paul treats 
the family, in which this solidarity is exhibited on 
a small scale, as an exemplar of the Church itself. 
There is no real inconsistency, as has been alleg 
between the view of family life in 57-7 an 
T 5 preference for celibacy expressed in 

The emphasis on God's eternal purpose is also 
found in Romans. Its effect in the ultimate re- 
storation of all creation appears in Ro 8%., its 
effect in uniting Jew and Gentile in Ro 9-11. 

(c) Christology.—The Christology of rpn isclosely 
akin to that of Colossians. In both Christ is pre- 
sented as being, in the eternal purpose of God, the 
bond of union for a divided creation, includin 
within His unity heaven and earth alike, whic 
were created not only in Christ but also for Him 
(1%, Col 16.7). This consummation and restora- 
tion of all things, including the angelic world, in 
Christ is to come about through the restoration of 
man in the Church, which is His Body, His fullness 
(14 91-23 39-11, Col 1382), The emp ea on Christ’s 
pre-existence is much more clearly marked in Col. 
(1350. 16-17), though in Eph. it is perhaps implied 
in God's purpose in him’ (141 3"; cf. also 2" 
4°), and in the title ‘Beloved’ (1°). In this, 
however, there is nothing really new, except that 
the Pauline angelology, of which traces appear in 
the earlier Epistles, is here clearly correlated to 
the doctrine of Christ. It was at Colossæ that the 
angels were being exalted almost to the ition 
of Christ Himself, and it is in Col. that the state- 
ments of Christ’s eternal supremacy take their 
ee form. But the restoration in Christ of the 
dislocated creation appears in Ro 8, The share 
of the angels in this is alluded to in 1 Co 6* 4 15%, 
The pre-existence of Christ tinds expression in Ro 
8? (probably), 1 Co 10* 15% (and context), 2 Co 
8°, and is clearly connected with His relation to 
the Creation in 1 Co 86, where the emphasis on 
unity closely resembles the thought of Ephesians. 
At a slightly later date, almost every point in 
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Ph 2°), 


It has been noted as un-Pauline that the result 
of the Cross should be seen in the reconciliation of 
Jew and Gentile rather than in relation to sin. 
But this objection is due to pal age exegesis. 
It is because the Cross frees all, both Jew and 
Gentile, from sin that they are able to come into 
the unity of Christ. The emphasis on individual 
redemption is just as much present in Eph 2ʃ-10 as 
in Ro 1-7. The Pauline doctrine is stated directly 
in 17 (cf. 24). The annulling of the Law by the 
Cross (2%) is the very point of St. Paul’s argument 
in the Galatian controversy (Gal 318, etc.; cf. also 
the parallel passage in Col 21). The thought in 
N may be carried rather further, but it is 
wholly Pauline. That there is no definite allusion 
to expiation or propitiation is not of any real 
significance. The idea was unnecessary to the pur- 
pose of Ephesians. 

Again it is said that there is in Eph. no hint of 
the Parousia, the coming of Christ in the near 
future, and that the idea is replaced, on Johannine 
lines, by a vista of long ages before the final 
. (2 3%). But the reference in 2’ is pro- 

bly to ages after the Second Coming, as is perhaps 
shown by the parallel in 1* (see § 3 above), and 
this may also be the meaning in 3, In any case, 
the same language occurs in Ro 1% 9° and in 
Gal 1°, a close parallel to 3%. References to the 
Parousia may perhaps be seen in 4” 5°. It is true 
that there is no emphasis on the doctrine, but St. 
Paul was never a fanatic about it, as 2 Thess. shows 
(cf. Ro 11%). 

Other points which are said to be rather Johan- 
nine than Pauline also find parallels in the earlier 
Epistles. Love is emphasized as the relation of 
Christ to us (2$ 6? *; cf. Gal 2°, Ro 8% 7), as our 
relation to Christ (6%; cf. 1 Co 16") and to one 
another (4 1 5233; cf. 1 Th 53). Cf. the Hymn 
to Love in 1 Co 13. The emphasis on the light of 
Christ amid the darkness (5°; cf. 418), while 
typical of St. John, is found in 1 Th 54 5, 2 Co 6, 

13%. 


(d) The Ho Spirit. —Great stress is laid in Eph. 
upon the Ho y spirit as inspiring the life of the 

urch (1! 218 3% 16 48. 4. 0 5le 617), This is quite 
Pauline (ef. 1125 with 2 Co 12, 4*4 with 1 Co 
1213; see also Gal 5/4, Ro 15%), 

(e) Man and sin.—This is the special subject of 
Rom. and not of Ephesians. Yet the hints in 
Eph. are quite in accordance with St. Paul’s earlier 
teaching. The doctrine of the edp, the root - idea 
in the conception of original sin, appears in B. 
The characteristic emphasis on the grace of God 
which saves man by faith and not by works is 
found in 2%- (cf. 312). Predestination to life is the 
theme of 1“ 11-14, though the problem of free-will 
: 8 raised, being unessential to the matter in 

and. 

It has been suggested that there is an un-Pauline 
emphasis on knowledge, more on the lines of the 
Fourth Gospel (e.g. Jn 17), in 14 7 40. But this 
does not really conflict with St. Paul’s opposition 
to the wisdom of this world in 1 Co 1-4, from 
which the knowledge alluded to Dat! irked ef. 
Armitage Robinson, Ephesians, p. 248 ff.) is a ve 
different thing. Cf. also Ro 107, 1 Co 1% 24 7, P 
1°, Col 1% 1° 22 3%, 

This sketch of the doctrine of Eph. will serve to 
show how closely it resembles in most of its details 
the doctrine not only of Colossians, but of the 
earlier Pauline Epistles. It is only in emphasis 
and in the sustained, almost lyrical, exposition 
that there is any real contrast. And this may 
well be explained by a difference of circumstances 
both in St. Paul’s own position and in the audience 
to which he is writing. 
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7. Style and language. —{ 1) Language.—The 
vocabulary as a whole presente 8 very 
similar to those of the other Pauline letters. 
There are 37 words not used elsewhere in the NT 
(as compared with 33 in Gal., 41 in Phil., 95 in 2 
Cor.), and 39 which occur elsewhere, but not in the 
recognized Pauline writings (Holtzmann, Kritik 
der Epheser-und K e p. 101 f., whose 
list is critically discussed by Zahn, op. cit. pp. 518- 
522; cf. also Moffatt, op. cit. p. 385 f.). This 
number is not in itself suspicious, and Zahn's 
analysis has shown that the majority of the words 
are of little significance. Some are due to the 
occasion and the turn of the metaphor, e. g. those 
that occur in the account of the Christian armour. 
Some —e. g. äveuos (4%, ddwp (5 * — are terms for 
which no synonym was readily available. Some 
are cognate to forms used elsewhere by St. Paul, 
e. g. xarapriopés (412), rporxaprépnors (615), d-yvora (475). 
And against these are to be set about 20 words 
found only, outside Eph., in the earlier Pauline 
Epistles. 

Some special cases have been thought suspicious 
The phrase holy apostles (3°) has been dealt with 
above (§ J). The use of ee (4776; cf. 1 Ti 36, 
2 Ti 2%) is curious, as St. Paul elsewhere employs 
the name ‘Satan’ (also in the Pastorals, 1 Ti 1”). 
But there is no reason why he should not have 
varied in his usage in this way (as happens in 1 
Tim.). And, indeed, the reference in 4*/ may not 
be to Satan but to human calumniators ; or perhaps 
both ideas may be present, and the e here may 
also have affected du The phrase ‘in the heaven- 
lies,’ which occurs 5 times, is curious, but might 
well have been coined by St. Paul in working out 
the theme of Eph. (cf. 1 Co 15%. 4 . The word 
‘mystery’ is difficult in 5", but is used in the 
ordinary Pauline manner in 1° 3. 49, olkovopla has 
a somewhat changed sense in 3°. The unique use 
of reptroinocs in II“ is paralleled by other trans- 
ferences of words from an abstract to a concrete 
sense. On the whole, then, the uliarities of 
language are no more than might be expected in 
any one short document. 

(2) Style.—This problem presents more difficul- 
ty. The sentences are unusually long and cum- 
brous, subordinate clauses being strung together 
in a loose connexion which is frequently difficult 
to analyze, e.g. 1* 21-7 377, Yet they are most 
carefully wrought and in places are almost poetical 
in form and balance (esp. 1*"*, which falls into 
three ‘stanzas’). There are one or two elaborate 
parentheses (21 12 3%23), These features are only 
partially paralleled in Col., and present a wide con- 
trast to the impassioned rhetoric of the earlier 
letters. In this respect Eph. stands by itself. To 
many critics the general impression produced by the 
style and tone of the letter is the strongest argument 
against its authenticity. Yet it is very rash to 
make assumptions as to the possibilities of so mobile 
and powerful an intellect as that of St. Paul. In 
none of his other writings is the clash of controversy 
or the appeal of friendship wholly absent. At 
leisure in his prison he may well have looked 
back over the triumphs of his life and have sat 
down to write in a mood of quiet yet profound 
thanksgiving for which his earlier career had seldom 
given opportamity 

8. Relation to other NT writings.—(a) Relation to 
Colossians.—The relation of Eph. to Col. is, from 
the point of view of literary criticism, its most 
striking feature. It has been estimated that 78 
out of the 155 verses of Eph. contain phraseolo 
which occurs in Colossians. This is not merely 
due to the connexion of ideas, which is also close 
(see above), but is of a character to show that the 
two Epistles are closely connected in their com- 
position. The details have been elaborately worked 
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out by Holtzmann, De Wette, and others (for a 
sum of the facts see Moffatt, op. cit. pp. 
75-381 ; Holtzmann’s results are criticized by 
Sanday, art. ‘Colossians’ in Smith’s DB? and by 
von Soden in JPTh, 1887; cf. his Hist. of Early 
Christian Literature. The writings of NT). 
Resultsdiffer widely. Holtzmann’s discussion went 
to show that neither Epistle could be regarded as 
wholly prior, and therefore he postulated a Pauline 
Col., expanded at a later date by a writer who also 
composed Eph. upon its basis. But the evidence 
for the division of Colossians has very largely 
broken down, with the wider view of the Pauline 
angelology see art. COLOSSIANS). The tendency 
among scholars is now to assert the authenticity 
of Col. (so, among those who reject Eph., von Soden 
in the main], Klépper, von bschütz, Clemen, 
rede, Moffatt). is, if Holtzmann’s resulte are 
accepted, proves the authenticity of Eph. also. 
The two 
author at about the same time. The alternative 
is to regard Eph., with De Wette, as a weak and 
tedious compilation from Col. and the earlier 
Epistles—a position which will appeal to few—or, 
more sympathetically, with Moffatt, ‘as a set of 
variations played by a master hand upon one or 
two themes suggested by Colossians’ (op. cit. p. 375). 
But this does no justice to the real independence 
of thonght in Ephesians. The two main themes— 
the reconciliation of Jew and Gentile in the Church, 
and the fact of the Church as influencing Christian 
life—do not appear in Colossians at all, or only by 
allusion. The theology is the same, the applica- 
tion very different. Further, it is hard to think 
that so original a writer would have followed the 
very structure of Colossians. The rules for family 
life, 2 are an integral of Eph., but have no 
very clear connexion with the rest of Colossians. 
It is most natural to suppose, e.g. in Col 3%), that 
the writer is summarizing what he has written in 
Eph 5-64, even at the risk of some obecurity. So, 
too, Col 2 has no clear connexion with its context, 
and must depend upon the fuller Eph 4 1 for its 
explanation. 

o parallel for the curious inter-connexion of 
language is to be found in the employment of 
sources by Matthew and Luke or of Jude by 2 
Peter. here we have frank copying ere 
there is nothing of the kind. Again and again 

hrases are used in Eph. to express or illustrate 
ideas with which they are not connected at all in 
Col. (cf. Eph. 216. 16 [ Col 2% 1%, Eph. 39 4» Col 
2°, Eph 2° 1* 57 || Col 1”). The writers mind is 
steeped in the lan e and thought of Col., but 
he is writing quite independently. The only 
probable psychological solution of the problem is 
that one writer wrote both Epistles, and at no 
poa interval. And if so, that writer must have 

n St. Paul. It is quite likely, indeed, that 
Col. was com while Eph. was still untinished, 
since the latter is clearly the careful work of many 
hours, perhaps of many days. 

(b) ion to 1 Peter.—There is a considerable 
amount of resemblance of thought, structure, and 
lan between Eph. and 1 Peter. This is 
especially obvious in the directions for family life 
(note the curious phrase ‘ your own husbands’ in 1 
P 31, which seems to depend on Eph 52). Other 

allels quoted are 1? with 1 P 1%, 3 with 1 P 

10t. (where it is quite unnecessary to argue that 
1 Pet. is prior: the two passages may inde- 
pendent), l“ with 1 P l, 9% with 1 P 2%, 16 
with 1 P 2° (the use of repirolnos in Eph. is not 
dependent on that in 1 Pet., being quite different ; 
the former is concrete, the latter not), 1. with 
1 P #; 6 with 1 P 5°; 4° with 1 P 3 4°, 
These analogies are not unnatural, on the assump- 
tion that St. Peter knew Eph., and certainly do 


pistles must have been written by one | writer 
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not demand the priority of 1 Pet., as Hilgenfeld 
and others have argued. 

(c) Relation to the Lucan and Johannine writ- 
ings.—Numerous analogies, mainly of thought, 
have been found in Eph. to almost every book of 
the NT, but especially to those connected with the 
names of St. Luke and St. John. Parallels of 
l and idea have been seen in the farewell 
ad at Miletus (Ac 20; cf. Moffatt, op. cit. 
p. 384); and Lock (doc. cit.) draws out the parallels 
of thought with the Eucharistic prayer in Jn 17. It 
is true that many of the conceptions of Eph. are 
found in the Fourth Gospel, but this is not at all 
unnatural. The parallels of e are by no 
means striking. The connexion with Rev., empha- 
sized by Holtzmann, is very slight, and that with 
Heb. is not much more definite (details in Salmond, 
‘Ephesians,’ in EGT, p. 212 ff.). 

he general impression made on the present 
by the study of these various affinities is the 
outstanding resemblance in general thought, and 
even in expression, between Eph. and Romans —a 
resemblance which the difference of style does not 
obscure. This in itself is a strong witness to the 
authenticity of the Epistle. 
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EPHESUS ("E¢ecos, a grecized form of a native 
Anatolian name).—The town of Ephesus was a little 
south of latitude 38° N., at the head of a gulf situ- 
ated about the middle of the western coast of 
Asia Minor. It lay on the left bank of the river 
Cayster, at the foot of hills which slope towards 
the river. In ancient times the river reached to 
the city gates, but its mouth has gradually silted 
up so that the city is now some four to six miles 
from the sea. The effect of the river’s action has 
been to raise the level of the land all over. The 
ruins, the most extensive in Asia Minor, give an 
idea of how large the ancient city was. The 
extent of the area covered by it cannot now 
be exactly estimated; but, as the population in 
St. Paul’s time was probably about a third of a 
million, and in ancient times open spaces were 
frequent and ‘sky-scrapers’ unknown, the city 
must have been large, even according to our 
standards. The temple of Artemis (see DIANA), the 
ruins of which were discovered by Wood, lies now 
about five miles from the coast, and was the most 
imposing feature of the city. Its site must have 
been sacred from very early times, and successive 
temples were built on it. Other notable features 
of the city were the fine harbour along the banks 
of the Cayster, the n and the great road 
following the line of the Cayster to Sardis, with a 
branch to Smyrna. The heat in summer is very 
great, and fever is prevalent. The harvest rain- 
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storms are violent. The site was nevertheless so 
attractive that it must have been very early oc- 
cupied. The ancients dated the settlement of 
[onian Greeks there early in the llth cent. B.C., 
and the city long before St. Paul’s time had be- 
come thoroughly Greek, maintaining constant in- 
tercourse with Corinth and the rest of Greece 


proper. 

The history of the city, with its changing 

vernment, need not be traced here. It fell under 

man sway, with the rest of the district, which 
the Romans called ‘ Asia’ (g.v.) by the will of 
Attalus 111. (Philometor), the Pergamenian king, 
in 133 B.c. In 88 B.C. the inhabitants sided wit 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and slaughtered all 
resident Romans. They were punished in 84 by 
Sulla, who ravaged the city. During the rule of 
Augustus the city was embellished by a number of 
new eni a a 

When Ephesus came into contact with Christi- 
anity, it still retained all its ancient glory. With 
its Oriental religion, its Greek culture, its Roman 
government, and its world-wide commerce, it stood 
midway between two continents, being on the one 
hand the gateway of Asia to crowds of Western 
officials and travellers, as Bombay is the portal of 
India to-day, and on the other hand the rendezvous 
of multitudes of Eastern pilgrims oming to wor- 
ship at Artemis’ shrine. Traversed by the great 
Imperial highway of intercourse and commerce, it 

all nationalities meeting and mingling in its 
streets. No wonder if it felt its ecumenical im- 
portano, and believed that what was said and 
one by its citizens was quickly heard and imitated 
by ‘all Asia and the world’ (h olxovuérn, Ac 19). 

In Ephesus a noble freedom of thought and a 
vulgar superstition lived side by side. The city 
of Thales and Heraclitus contained many men of 
rich culture and deep philosophy, who were earnest 
seekers after truth. Prominent citizens like the 
Asiarchs (g. v.), who were officially bound to foster 
the cultus of Rome and the Emperor, yet ded 
St. Paul and his message with marked friendliness 
(Ac 19%). Nothing but a wide-spread receptivity 
to fresh ideas can account for the wonderful success 
of the first Christian mission in the city, and for the 
reverberation of the truth ‘almost throughout all 
Asia (v.). The best mind of the age was wist- 
fully awaiting a new order of things. Having 
tried eclecticism and syncretism in vain, it was 
‘standing between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born.“ When, therefore, the 
startling news came from Syria to Ephesus that 
the Son of God had lived, died, and risen again, 
it ran like wildfire ; its first announcement created 
another Pentecost (v.6); and in two years all the 
who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, bot. 
Jews and Greeks’ (v.2°). 

Every spiritual revival has ethical issues, and 
Ephesus quickly recognized that the new truth 
was a new Way (v.). The doctrine now taught 
in the School of Tyrannus, formerly the home of 
one knows not what subtle and futile theories, had 
a direct bearing upon human lives. That was wh 
it made ‘no small stir’ (v.2). The message whic 
St. Paul delivered ‘publicly and from house to 
house’ (20”), admonishing men ‘night and da 
with tears’ (v. ), was morally revolutionary. It 
was a call to repentance and faith (v. 1); and, 
though no frontal attack was made upon the estab- 
lished religion of Ephesus, and no language used 
which could fairly be construed as offensive (197), 
yet it soon became apparent that the old order and 
the new could not thrive peacefully side by side. 
The gospel of mercy to all was a gage of battle 
to many. St. Paul, therefore, found that, while 
Ephesus opened a door wide and effectual’ (évep- 
Yh) there were ‘many adversaries’ (1 Co 16°). 
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This did not surprise or disappoint him. The 
fanatical hatred of Ephesus was better than the 

lite scorn of Athens. As the city of Artemis 
ived largely upon the superstition of the multitude, 
not only the priests who enjoyed the rich revenues 
of the Temple, but also the artisans who made 
‘shrines’ for pilgrims, felt that if Christianity 
triumphed their occupation would be gone. Re- 
ligion was for Ephesus a lucrative ‘ business’ 
(épyacta, Ac 19%: 3), and the ‘craft’ (7d uépos, this 
branch of trade) of many was in danger. Indeed, 
the dispute which arose affected the whole city, 
being regarded as nothing less than a duel between 
Artemis and Christ. If He were enthroned in the 
Ephesian heart, she would be deposed from her 
magnificence, and the greatest temple in the 
world ‘made of no account’ (197). The situation 
created a drama of real life which was enacted in 
and around the famous theatre of Ephesus. The 
gild of silversmiths, led by their indignant presi- 

ent Demetrius (g.v.); the ignorant mob, excited 
to fanatical frenzy ; the crafty Jews, quick to dis- 
sociate themselves from their Christian compat- 
riots ; the brave Apostle, eager to appear before 
‘the people’ (Tòr dior) of a free city; the friend] 
Asiarchs, constraining him to temper valour with 
discretion ; the calm, dignified, eloquent Secretary 
(ypauparets), stilling the angry passions of the 
multitude; and behind all, as unseen presences, 
the majesty of Imperial Rome, the sensuous charm 
of Artemis, the spiritual power of Christ—these 
all combined to give a sudden revelation of the 
soul of a city. The practical result was that a 
vindication of the liberty of prophesying was 
drawn from the highest municipal authority, who 
evidently felt that in this matter he was interpret- 
ing the mind of Rome herself. To represent 
Christianity as a religio licita was clearly one of 
the leading aims of St. Luke as a historian. 

The tidelity of St. Luke’s narrative in its politi- 
cal allusions and local colour has received confirma- 
tion from many sources. As the virtual capital of 
a senatorial province, Ephesus had its proconsuls 
(arocraro, Ac 19%), but here the plural is merely 
used colloquially, without implying that there 
could ever be more than one at a time. As the 
head of a conventus iuridicus, Ephesus was an 
assize town, in which the judges were ap rently 
ae at the very time of the riot (v.). Latin 
was the language of the courts, and d-yopaio: &yorrat 
is the translation of conventus aguntur. As a free 
city of the Empire, Ephesus had still a semblance 
of ancient Ionic autonomy; her affairs were 
‘settled ina regular assembly’ (v.“), i.e. either at 
an ordinary meoting of the Demos held in the 
theatre on a fixed day, or at an extraordin 
meeting called by authority of the proconsul. 
Irregular meetings of the . were sternly 
pos (v. ); and, indeed, the powers of the 

wful assembly were more and more curtailed, till 
at last it practically had to content iteelf with 
registering the decrees of the Roman Senate. The 
proud claim of Ephesus to be the temple-warden 
(vewxépov, lit. temple-sweeper’) of Artemis (v.“) is 
attested by inscriptions and coins (W. M. Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895, i. 58 ; Letters 
to the Seven Churches, 232). The Asiarchs who be- 
friended St. Paul had no official connexion with the 
cult of Artemis; they weremembersofthe Commune 
whose function it was to unite the Empire in a re- 
ligious devotion to Rome. 

St. Paul’s pathetic address at Miletus to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20/8), in which he recalls 
the leading features of his strenuous mission in 
the city—his tears and trials (v.“, his public and 
private teaching (v.“), his incessant spiritual and 
manual toil (vv. % — and declares himself pore 
from the blood of all men (v.“), presents as high 
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an ideal of the ministerial vocation as has ever 
been conceived and recorded. There is no reason 
to doubt that it gives an approximate summary of 
his original words (cf. J. Moffatt, LNT, p. 306). 

With the religious history of Ephesus are also 
associated the names of Priscilla and Aquila 
(Ac 18%), Apollos (18%, 1 Co 16%), Tychicus 
(Eph 6%), Timothy (1 Ti 13, 2 Ti 4°), and especially 
John the Apostle and John the Presbyter. 
After the departure of St. Paul the Ephesian 
Church was — by the activity of false 
teachers (Ac , Rev 20, but the Fall of Jeru- 
salem greatly enhanced its importance, and the 
influence of the Johannine school made it the 
centre of Eastern Christianity. In the time of 
Domitian it had the primucy among the Seven 
Churches of Asia (Rev 21). The Letter to the 
Church of Ephesus is on the whole landatory. 
The Christian community commanded the writer's 
respect by its keen scrutiny of soi-disant apostles, 
181 intolerance of evil, and its hatred of the 
libertinism which is the antithesis of legalism. 
But it had declined in the fervent love which alone 
made a Church truly lovable to the Apostle. A 
generation later, however, Ignatius in his Ep. to 
the Ephesians uses the language of profound ad- 
miration : 

I ought to be trained for the contest by you in faith, in ad- 
monition, in endurance in long-suffering’ (§ 3); ‘for ye all live 
according to the truth and no heresy hath a home among you; 
nay, ye do not so much as listen to any one if he kof aught 
else save concerning Jesus Christ in truth’ ($ 6); ‘you were 
oil 1 one mind with the Apostles in the power of Jesus Christ’ 

Ephesus had a ie 9 of bishops, and was the 
seat of the council which condemned the doctrine 
of Nestorius in A.D. 431. The ruins of the ancient 
city, on Coressus and Prion, are extensive and im- 
pressive. The theatre in which the riot (Ac 19) 
took place is remarkably well preserved, and in 
1870 the foundation of the Temple of Artemis was 
discovered by J. T. Wood. The modern village 
lying beside the temple bears the name of Ayaso- 
luk, which is a corruption of dyos Peoddyos, the 
title of St. John the Divine which was given to 
the Church of Justinian. 

Lirgratuas.—W. M. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
1904; Murray’s Handbook to Asia Minor, 1895; G. A. Zim- 
mermann, hesos im ersten christl. Jahrhundert, 1874; art. 
Ephesus in Pauly-Wissowa, v. [1905]: J. T. Wood, Discoveries 
at Ephesus, 1876; E. L. Hicks, Ancient Greek Inscriptions in 
the Brit. Museum, iii. 2 (1890); D. G. Hogarth, Excavations 
in : the Archaic Artemisia, 2 vols., 1908. 
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EPICUREANS.—The Epicurean philosophers are 
mentioned only once in the NT, viz. in Ac 17%. 
During his second missionary journey St. Paul met 
with them in Athens. Though he stayed there 
not more than four weeks, the Apostle was deeply 
moved by the sight of so large a number of statues 
erected in honour of various deities. Not content 
with preaching in the synagogue to Jews and prose- 
lytes, he sought n hearers in their famous 
market-place, thus imitating Socrates 400 years 
before. The market-place was ‘rich in noble 
statues, the central seat of commercial, forensic, 
and philosophic intercourse, as well as of the busy 
idleness of the loungers’ (Meyer, Com. on Acts, Eng. 
tr., 1877, ii. 108). As the ‘Painted Porch’ in 
which the Stoics taught was situated in the 
market-place, and the garden where the Epi- 
cureans gathered for their fraternal discussions 
was not far away, it is not surprising that some 
members of these two schools o . were 
among the Apostle's listeners. Athens was the 
home and centre of the four great philosophies 
founded by Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus. 
The two first, however, had at this time been 
supplanted by the two last; thus, in encountering 
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the Stoics and Epicureans, St. Paul was face to 
face with the most influential philosophies of the 
day. Unfortunately, we know but little of the 
character of the interview or its results. The 
discussion was probably not hostile on the part of 
the philosophers, though Cheyne seems to incline 
to this view (EBi, vol. ii. col. 1323 n.). That St. 
Paul’s teaching must have been antagonistic to 
theirs seems obvious. 

1. Epicurus and the Epicureans.—(1) Epicurus.— 
Epicurus was born in 341 B.C., probably at Samos, 
an island off the coast of Asia Minor, and lived 
about 70 years. His father Neocles was an 
Athenian, who had gone to Samos as a colonist 
after the Greeks had expelled a large number of 
the natives. His occupation was that of a humble 
schoolmaster, and his son is said to have assisted 
him for some time. At the age of 18 Epicurus 
left for Athens, returning home a year later to 
Colophon, where his father now lived. Of the 
beginnings of Epicurus’ acquaintance with philo- 
sophy our knowledge is slight and uncertain. Two 
of his teachers were Nausiphanes, a disciple of 
Democritus, and Pamphilus, a Platonist. But, as 
the former owed much to ho, the well-known 
Sceptic, it is hardly likely that Epicurus failed to 
share in that obligation. He claims to have heen 
his own teacher, and this is true to the extent that 
he rejected the prevalent philosophies of his time 
and turned to such predecessors as Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, and Archelaus. It was at Mitylene 
that he began to teach philosophy, and at Lamp- 
sacus his position as the head of a school was 
re ized. He returned to Athens in 307 B.C., 
and settled there for the remainder of his life. 
There he purchased a house and garden, the latter 
becoming famous as the home of a large band of 
men and women who became his devoted disciples 
and friends. He died in 270 B.c. He had never 
enjoyed robust health, and his general feebleness 
and ailments were the ground upon which his 
enemies based charges of evil living. 

(2) The Epicureans.—The community lived its 
own separate life. The calls and claims of public 
life were ignored and the usual ambitions of men 
stifled. From all the political upheavals through 
which Athens passed the Epicureans held strictly 
aloof, exemplifying their principles by indifference 
to environment and the endeavour to extract the 
maximum of tranquil gratification from life by the 
prudent and unimpassioned use of it. They passed 
their time in the study of Nature and Morality, 
and their friendly intercourse with each other 
supplied the necessary human elements. Most 
serious charges were made from time to time 
against both Epicurus himself and the community, 
but the accusers were generally either disaffected 
ex-disciples or rivals, and their motives were 
malicious. One cannot but admit that the ideal 
of ‘pleasure’ was well calculated to produce the 
most disastrous results except in the case of the 
noblest of men; and it is hard to believe that the 
garden contained only such. Yet consideration 
must be given to the extraordinary devotion of the 
brotherhood towards their head, in whom they 
recognized their deliverer from the worst fears and 
desires of life. An example of their unceasing 
allegiance to their master may be found in the 
statues erected in Epicurus’ honour after his death. 
Simplicity was the note of the community’s life. 
For drink they had water with a small quantity 
of wine on occasion, and for food barley bread. In 
a letter Epicurus writes: ‘Send me some Cynthian 
cheese, so that, should I choose, I may fare sumptu- 
ously.” And during the severe famine which 
afHicted Athens, Plutarch informs us that the 
Epicureans lived on beans which they shared out 
from day to day (Demetrius, 34). But the bond 
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which held this remarkable company together was 
the personality of Epicurus, who regarded his 
followers not only as disciples but as friends. 

2. Teaching.—Epicurus is said to have written 
300 books, but all have disappeared, and we are 
dependent for our knowledge on writers two 
centuries later. This misfortune is probably due 
to the teacher’s habit of summarizing his system 
so that the disciples might commit it to memory. 
His reputed lack of style may have contributed to 
the same end. Nevertheless, the main outlines of 
his teaching are clear enough, though on import- 
ant details uncertainty prevails. Epicurus had no 
interest in theories, except as they aided practical 
life. Mere knowledge was worthless, and culture 
he despised. His theoretical teaching treated of 
Man and the Universe (his Physics); his practical 
teaching used the knowledge so gained for the 
regulation of human conduct (his Ethics). Under- 
lying these was his peculiar Logic. Real Logic of 
the Aristotelian type he could not tolerate. All 
he wanted was a criterion of truth, or to ascertain 
. on which statements of fact could be 

. This is usually called the Canonic. 

(a) Canonic.—The criteria of truth or reality 
according to Epicurus may be grouped under two 
heads.—{1) Sensation. Every sensuous impression 
received by the mind is produced by something 
other than itself, and is infallibly true. When 
these feelings are clear, distinct, and vivid, the 
knowledge they afford is real. Even the sensations 
of the dreamer and lunatic are true, since they are 
caused by some other object operating on the mind. 
Any error arising from sensations is due not to the 
sensations themselves but to the mind’s misinter- 
pretation of them. But Epicurus does not make 
clear what that vividness is which is reliable and 
incapable of misinterpretation. (2) Conceptions or 

-conceptions, i.e. ideas which have been left in 
the mind by preceding sensations. Here memory, 
which past impressions, and reasoning, 
which interprets them, have been active, with the 
result that the mind unconsciously confronts every 
new sensation with impressions which may modify 
any effect it may make. These conceptions, the 
repetition of earlier observations, are true. But it 
is well that they should be brought from time to 
time into immediate connexion with the sensation 
iteelf. Thus, if a distant square tower appear 
round, closer examination will discover the error 
and modify the impression for the future. It is 
difficult to see how Epicurus would apply this 
admirable criterion to his theory of the ‘atoms’ 
and the ‘ void.’ 

(b) Physics.—Epicurus relied on the senses alone 
as the true basis of knowledge, and they reveal 
only matter in motion. Consequently, matter is 
the only reality. The incorporeal is the same as 
the non-existent, i. e. void, and this applies even to 
mind. When Epicurus explains the nature of 
matter, the influence of Democritus is at once 
evident. The immediate impression of the senses 
suggests large masses of matter, but this is not 
reliable. In reality the apparent masses are com- 

ed of extremely minute, invisible particles or 
atoms which differ only in weight, size, and shape, 
and, though near to each other, do not touch. 
Around each is a void. By analogy he argues that 
this is true not only of the nearer world but also of 
that which is most distant. He reaches this ex- 
planation by the elimination of all other possible 
theories. Atoms then being presumed, in what 
way do they move? Aristotle had taught that 
celestial ies move in a circular manner, and 
fire upwards. But Epicurus claimed that the only 
movement of which we are aware is that of the 
fall of bodies to the earth—downward movement. 
All atomic movement then is eternally straight 
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downward. But this brings us to the conception 
of relative stagnation, as every body is moving in 
the same direction and at the same rate. To avoid 
this difficulty, Epicurus fell back upon our in- 
dividual experience of power to resist forces and 
cause them to deviate from their original direction. 
He then claimed for atoms something of the same 
power. How, where, and when this strange power 
operates we are not informed; but, by assuming 
it, Epicurus arrives at an explanation of those 
vast aggregates of apparently concrete combina- 
tions of which our senses are conscious. The only 
difference between mind and matter is that the 
former is composed of minuter and rounder particles 
which pervade the body like a warm breath. To 
explain our consciousness of taste, colour, sound, 
etc., Epicurus resorts to a curious theory. 
addition to the primary particles which each body 
, there are secondary particles which vary 
in each case. These ‘thin, filmy images, exactly 
copying the solid body whence they emanate,’ are 
continually floating away from it; and when they 
reach the various human organs, they produce with- 
in the mind the sensations of which we are conscious. 
This theory also accounts not only for our visions 
of the ghosts of departed friends, whose secondary 
2 88 may float about long after their death, 
ut also for our perceptions of the gods; for, 
though they are composed of much finer particles 
than mortals, their ‘films’ may fall with impact 
upon the human organism. 

Though charged with atheism, Epicurus never 
questioned the existence of the , though he 
taught their remoteness from, and indifference to, 
human concerns. He ridiculed ancient mythology, 
whose effect on men had been wholly injurious, 
and explained such portents as eclipses, thunder, 
etc., m puey natural unds. He likewise 
denoun the belief in fate—a belief he con- 
sidered even more hurtful than the belief in Divine 
intervention. His teaching being frankly material- 
istic, Epicurus naturally disbelieved in immortality. 
For these reasons, he argued, man need have no 
fear: the gods do not concern themselves with 
him; there is no such thing as fate; and death 
is nothing but the end of all. 

(c) Ethics.—Passing by the idealism of Plato 
and Aristotle, Epicurus had recourse to the doctrine 
of Aristippus of Cyrene, who taught that ‘ pleasure’ 
is the supreme and ‘pain’ the sole evil. 
Socrates, while admitting the importance of 
pleasure, regarded the pleasures of the mind as 

eater than those of the body. Aristippus pre- 

erred the latter because of their greater intensity. 
His ideal was the intensest pleasure of the passing 
moment, entirely undistur by reason, its greatest 
foe; not merely the absence of pain, but pleasure 
that was active and positive. The difficulty he 
found in attaining this ideal led him to allow some 
value to prudence as an aid thereto. 

Epicurus differed from Aristippus in the follow- 
ing respects: men should consider less the fleeting 
pleasure of the moment and aim at that of the 
whole life; intense, throbbing ecstasy is less desir- 
able than a tranquil state of mind which may 
become perpetual; indeed, at times, the highest 
possible pleasure may be merely the removal of 

in; the pleasures and pains of mind are more 
important than those of body, because of the joy 
or distress which may be accumulated by memory 
and anticipation. Much greater emphasis is like- 
wise laid on the virtue of prudence, which he calls 
‘a more precious thing even than N 
Prudence is in fact the chief virtue of all. By 
its means rival pleasures are judged; and even 
momentary pn Dy be chosen, that a tranquil 
life may be furthered. 

Epicureanism does not indulge in high moral 
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ideals or insist upon any code of duties, whether 
public or private, save as these may minister to 
one’s own pleasure, but neither does it inculcate 
(in theory) low, sensual delights. These have their 
place, but what that place is must be decided b 
prudence, with a view to securing a complete life 
of tranquil pleasure. Epicurus is to be regarded 
as the founder of Hedonism. 


Lrrsraturs.—Lucretius, de Rerum Natura; Diog. Laert. 
de Vitis gpa hats bk. x.; Cicero, de Finibus, de Natura 
næ Disputationes; Plutarch, Disputatio qua 
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Watson, Hedo lasgo 
HDB, EBi; Histories of Philosophy, by Ritter, etc. 
J. W. LIGHTLEY. 
EPIMENIDES.—See QUOTATIONS. 


EPISTLE.—In dealing with ancient literature 
we have become accustomed to make a distinction 
between the epistle and the letter. In that sphere 
we frequently meet with a so-called letter, which, 
from the purely external point of view, shows all 
the characteristics of a genuine letter, and yet is 
in no sense designed to serve as a vehicle of tidings 
and ideas between one person and another, or 
between one person and a definite circle of 
persons, but on the contr. has been written in 
the expectation, and ind with the intention, 
of gaining the notice of the public. Now, in de- 
signating such a document an ‘epistle,’ and re- 
serving the term ‘letter’ fora letter in the true 
sense, we must remember that, while the distinc- 
tion itself was quite familiar to the ancients, our 
terminology is modern. By ‘epistle’ we mean, 
accordingly, a letter expressly intended for the 
general public. Yet it must be admitted that, in 
the sphere of ancient literature, it is not always 
easy to decide whether a particular document is a 
letter or an epistle, as will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations. (1) In many such compositions 
there is nothing to indicate whether the writer de- 
sired to address the general public or. not. (2) The 
art of the epistle-writer consisted very largely in 
his ability to personate a true letter-writer, so 
that the reader should never have the faintest 
suspicion that the writing in his hands was any- 


thing but a genuine letter. (3) Even in letters 
properly so called the writer did not always allow 
is words and thoughts to flow freely and spon- 


taneously, but sometimes—and especially in the 
latter part of the ancient era, when rhetoric pre- 
vailed everywhere—as we find even in correspond- 
ence whose private and confidential nature is 
beyond doubt, invested the structure and style of 
his letter with rhetorical features such as we might 
expect to meet with in writings designed to in- 
fluence the public mind, and therefore of necessity 
far removed from the free and easy prattle of a 
letter. (4) Finally, it is not ney to specify the 
point of transition between the limited circle to 
which the 1 letter may be addressed and the 
general pu lic to which the epistle makes its 
a ; most cases, no doubt, it is possible to 
decide whether an epistle is meant for the public 
eye, but it is frequently far from certain whether 
a particular letter addressed to a limited public, as 
e.g. a church or a group of churches, or, say, the 
bishops of a metropolitan province, has not lost all 
claim to be regarded as a real letter. Notwith- 
standing these considerations, however, the dis- 
tinction between epistle and true letter has eve 

right to be retained. Like all such distinctions, ìt 
doubtless fails to make due allowance for the 
living current of literary development, but it 
teaches us to keep an open eye for the diversities 
and 5 of literature, and thus also, when 
rightly used, helps us to define more accurately 
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we character of the epistolary writings in the 


Now, as the Christian writers of the Apostolic 
Age adopted the ‘epistle,’ and, we may even say, 
made use of it with a zest that may be inferred, 
in particular, from the fact that they enriched the 
literary side of the Gospel and the Apocalypse by 
means of the epistolary form (cf. Lk II., Rev 14), 
it is mi to give due weight to the following 
points: (1) that in this as in other respects the 
Apostolic Age was embedded in the same literary 
tradition of later antiquity as we are able to trace 
in various Greek and Latin prototypes of non- 
Christian origin; (2) that, nevertheless, the 
structure, style, and diction of the primitive 
Christian epistles nearly always carry us into a 
different sphere of culture from that associated 
with the extant post-classical epistolary litera- 
ture composed on classical models; and, finally, 
(3) that the influence of the hortatory addresses 
of Christian preachers in the primitive Church is 
clearly traceable in these Christian epistles. 

Among the ‘epistles’ of the Apostolic Age the 
present writer would include the following : James, 
1 Peter, Jude, Hebrews, 1 John, and Barnabas. 
These for the most part differ in no essential point 
from hortative aldre to a congregation, and 
the epistolary form, where it is present at all, or 
where, as in Hebrews, it is no more than suggested, 
is merely a form, which, in fact, is completely 
shattered by the contents. Among these Epistles 
there is not one which in virtue of a refined or 
even well-schooled art could claim to be considered 
a true letter. But this is itself a striking evidence 
of the significant fact that the Christian writers 
of the Apostolic Age, greatly as they had been 
affected by the stream of literary activity in the 
grander style of the ancients, were now feeling 
their way towards new forms in which to com- 
municate their religious ideas to a wider public. 
With this end in view, therefore, they had re- 
course to the epistle, as the literary etdos at 
once of the simplest character and lying closest to 
their hands; but here—even in the case of a writer 
like the author of Hebrews, who has obviously 
been powerfully influenced by the elements of 
Greek rhetoric—the substance of the message was 
for them of much greater importance than the 
form. The fictitious, pseudonymous epistle is a 
literary poenom that first makes its appear- 
ance in the post-Apostolic Age. 


LiTERATURE.—R. Hercher, Hpitolograpkt Græci, Paris, 1873 
(a collection of Greek letters); H. 
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p. 187-225 (Eng. tr., 1901, pp. 1-59); C. F. G. 


Literatur, Leipzig, 1911, p. 123 ff. (containing alsoa history of the 
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römische ng 

Christentum, ‘Die urchristliche Literaturformen,’ Tübingen, 
1912, pp. 342-381. H. JORDAN. 


ERASTUS (“Epacros).—1. In Ro 167 Erastus is 
‘the treasurer of the city’ (6 olxovduos rijs Ne, 
arcarius civitatis) of Corinth, who sends saluta- 
tions with ‘Quartus the brother.’ His office was 
an important one. He stands almost alone in the 
NT as a convert of position and influence. 

2. In Ac 19% the name is given to one of two— 
Timothy being the other—who ‘ ministered’ to St. 
Paul in Ephesus, and who were sent by him on 
some errand into Macedonia. 

8. In 2 Ti 4” Erastus is a companion of St. Paul, 
said to have remained in Corinth, i. e. during the 
interval between the first and second imprison- 
ments. 

Are these three to be identified? It is possible 
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that 2 and 3 are the same man, but on account 
of the nature of the office held by 1 it seems un- 
likely that he could have been a missionary com- 
panion and messenger of the Apostle. To meet 
this difficulty, it might be suggested that he had 
resigned the treasurership on becoming a Christian. 
Again, if 1 and 3 are identical, there would seem 
to be little point in St. Paul’s informing Timothy 
that an important city official ‘abode at Corinth.’ 
It is held by some scholars that these salutations 
from Corinthian Christians in the postscript of the 
‘Roman’ Epistle point to an Ephesian destination 
of the . It is easier to believe that the 
members of the Church at Corinth had friends at 
Ephesus than at Rome; but, as Lightfoot reminds 
us, personal acquaintance was not necessary in the 
N Church to create Christian sympathy. 
, ‘the descriptive addition the steward of 
the city is much more appropriate if addressed to 
those to whom his name was unknown or scarcely 
known, than to those with whom he was personally 
acquainted’ (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 1893, p. 
305). If we could accept the theory of the Ephesian 
destination, we should be more inclined to identify 
all three names. T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


ESAU (Hoad).—(1) St. Paul (Ro %3) uses the 
pre-natal oracle regarding Esau and his brother 
(Gn 25. ) as an illustration of the principle of 
Divine election. Before they were born, when 
neither had any merit or demerit, the elder was 
destined to serve the younger. As the prophet 
Malachi (1% *) has it, ‘Jacob I loved, but Esau I 
hated.’ In both of the OT passages quoted there 
was a reference not merely to the children but to 
their descendants. The first part of the oracle 
runs, ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated from thy bowels’ 
(Gn 25%); and the Prophet’s words are, Was (or 
‘is,’ RVm) not Esau Jacob's brother? saith the 
Lord: yet I (have) loved Jacob; but Esau (have) I 
hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and 
gave (given) his heritage to the jackals of the wilder- 
ness. Whereas Edom saith,’ etc. (Mal 1> 4). 

St. Paul is engaged in proving that the Divine 
promise has not failed though the majority of the 
children of Abraham have been excluded (or have 
excluded themselves by unbelief) from a share in 
its fulfilment in Christ. His purpose is to sweep 
away a narrow, particularistic doctrine of election, 
according to which God’s action ends in Israel, and 
to replace it by a grand universalistic conception, 
according to which the world, or all humanity, is 
the end of the Divine action, and election itself 
is controlled by an all-embracing purpose of love. 
He accomplishes his purpose partly by a very 
effective argumentum ad hominem. The Jews 80 
little understood the humbling principle of election, 
which ascribes all the merit of salvation to God, 
that they prided themselves on having been chosen, 
while their neighbours, Ishmael and Edom, had 
been rejected. Since Jacob—in the prophetic 
words which were so dear to Hen had been 
loved and Esan hated, it was clear to them that 
they were the objects of a peculiar Divine favour. 
To turn the edge of this argument, St. Paul had 
only to remind them that many of the rejected— 
e.g. Esau and all his descendants—were children of 
Abraham. If God could make a distinction in the 
chosen family in former times, without being un- 
true to His covenant, He might do so again. A 
whole nation might lose its birthright like Esau. 

(2) The writer of Hebrews (1216) instances Esau 
as a profane person, who for a single meal (dert 
Bpwoews pds) sold hisbirthright. ‘Profane (BC Nos), 
when applied to things, means ‘unconsecrated,’ 
‘secular.’ The word occurs in the LXX of Lv 10°, 
‘ye shall put difference between the holy and the 


common (ròr ge BH). It was the fault of Esau, 
who was not without admirable qualities, that he 
made no such distinction. To him the most sacred 
things were common, because he had no spiritual 
discernment. He despised ‘this birthright’ (Gn 
25%) as a thing of no worth. He did not despise 
the blessing which had material advantages at- 
tached to it, and he imagined he could retain it 
even after he had sold the birthright. But the 
poignant moment of disillusionment came, when 
e realized that the blessing was gone beyond re- 
call. His regrets were vain: ‘he found no place 
for repentance.’ This signifies that there was no 
means of undoing what he had done; the past was 
irreparable. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ESCHATOLOGY.— 
I. THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 


urces. 
The Jewish background of ideas. 
The new Christian message. 
. The chief doctrines of the Last Thin 
. Extent and importance of the a yptic element. 
. Relation to the teaching of our Lord. 
Decline of the earliest type of Christian eschatology. 
II. THE CHRISTIAN APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 
1. Revelation of St. John. 
2. Non-canonical Christian apocalypses. 
III. THE JOHANNINE TYPE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ESCHAT. 


OLOGY. 
1. ‘Spirituality’ of the teaching. 
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2. The place of the sacraments. 
8. Later history of this type of eschatology. 
IV. THE PAULINE TYPE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 
1. Eschatology of 8t. Paul. 
2. Eschatology of early Gentile-Christian churches. 


Scope of the article.—Our subject is the eschat- 
ology of the Apostolic Church down to A.D. 100. 
By ‘eschatology’ we understand (1) the doctrine of 
a certain series of events associated with the end of 
this world-era and the beginning of another; and 
(2) the destiny of the individual human soul after 
death. We shall deal first with the earliest type of 
Christian eschatology, as it was taught by the first 
disciples of our Lord, in the primitive Judso- 
Christian communities; and then we shall en- 
deavour to trace the various lines along which this 
primitive teaching was developed and modified. 

I. THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 
—1. The sources.—In studying the characteristics 
of the earliest Christian doctrine of the Last Things, 
it seems not unreasonable (in view of the trend of 
recent scholarship) to base our conclusions with 
some confidence upon the Acts of the Apostles, asa 
history ‘which in most points, and those essential 

ints, stands the test of reliability’ (Harnack, 
The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 303). 
The evidence from the speeches must, perhaps, be 
used with a little more reserve, but even here 
there appears to be a growing tendency to recog- 
nize a real historical value. Evidence supplement- 
ing that of Acts may be drawn from the Epistles of 
the NT, particularly James, Hebrews, and 1 Peter, 
all of which belong to a Judeo-Christian type of 
thought, though somewhat later in date than the 
earliest preaching recorded in Acts (see artt. on 
J AMES, Er. OF; HEBREWS, EP. TO; PETER, EP. OF). 
From these NT writings it is ible to gain a 
fairly clear and definite conception of the earliest 
Christian eschatology. 

2. The Jewish background of ideas. The type 
of thought reflected in these early Christian writ- 
ings is thoroughly and distinctively Jewish. Es- 
pecially is this the case in the earlier chapters of 
Acts, where the ideas of Jewish apocalyptic form 
the ‘ background ’ of the preaching—a background 
so familiar that it never needs to be explained or 
expounded in detail, but yet never allows itself to 
be altogether forgotten. The men who preached 
the earliest Christian doctrine of the Last Things 
had for the most part been brought up in a religious 
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atmosphere impregnated with eschatological ideas. 
The Judaism in which they were living was the 
Judaism which produced apocalyptic writings such 
as the Book of Jubilees, the Assumption of Moses, 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, 4 Ezra, etc.; and 
they were accustomed to think and speak of their 
religious hopes in the terms of Jewish apocalyptic. 
Now, although the details of apocalyptic eschat- 
ology vary from book to book (see e.g. R. H. 
Charles in HDB i. 741-749), yet a few fixed points 
stand out in every case, arranged according to a 
schenie which had 8595 almost stereotyped in the 
4 ypses, and which is accepted as axiomatic in 
the apostolic preaching. Thisscheme is as follows : 
(1) the signs Toreshado wing the end, (2) the Com- 
ing of the Messiah, (3) the resurrection of the 
dead, (4) the Last Judgment, (5) the inauguration of 
the Kingdom of God. The NT passages in which 
this ‘eschatological scheme’ is implied are too 
numerous to be cited ; for typical examples, see 
Ao 20-0 33t. 43 108 151518 1731, Ja 5, He 1 and 2, 
1P45717,1 Th 4 and 5, 2 Th 2, etc. 

The comparative uniformity with which these 
‘fixed points’ recur in the Jewish a yptic 
eschatology may be traced in part to the Jewish 
idea of predestination. The events were conceived 
of as already fixed in the mind of God, and (in a 
sense) already pre-existent in heaven ; so that the 
progress of history may be re ed as an ‘apoca- 

ypse’ or unveiling of the Divine plan which is 
even now ‘ready to be revealed in the last times.’ 
It is n to realize this if we would under- 
stand the force of the Judeo-Christian Sppe to 
the Old Testament. Modern writers generally hold 
that the value of prophecy consists A deta aed in its 
insigůt into spiritual truths, and only indirectly in 
its foresight into the future ; but to the Jew, a co- 
incidence bet ween a prophetic prediction and a subse- 
uent event was a signa of Divineinspiration, 
or it showed that had ‘unveiled’ before the 
vision of His prophet some detail of that future which 
was already predestined and lying s read out before 
His all-seeing eyes (cf. Ac 19 217-4 318-23 425-36 112 
ae 17> 11 18% 2621 etc., He 4° 97, and esp. 1 P 

But, while emphasizing the background of ideas 
common to primitive Christianity and Jewish 
apocalyptic, we must not ignore the distinctive- 
ness of the former; and this now claims our at- 
tention. 

8. The new Christian message.—(1) The Messiah 
has come, in the Person of Jesus.—The belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was and is the Christ, and 
that His life fulfilled the Scriptural prophecies, is 
the central truth of the apostolic preaching (Ac 
2% 3 6% 17%, Ja 2, He 1, I P 32 45, etc.). In the 
Jewish apoca ypees, two Messianic ideals are mani- 
fested. On the one hand, there was the old pro- 

hetic expectation of a warrior-king of David’s 
ine, raised up from among God’s people to rule 
them in righteousness and truth (Pss.-Sol. xvii. 
a etc.). i On the other pry or 15 the 
urely apocalyptic conception of a heavenly Being 
escending, Mie Daniel's Son of Man, from the 
clouds of heaven, endowed with supernatural 
wers, and presiding as God's viceroy at the 
reat Judgment. It is to be noticed that the NT 
conception of our Lord's Messiahship, while higher 
than any previously set forth, is much more nearly 
related to the Danielic Son of Man’ than to the 
political type of Messiah (Ac 32, 1 Th 46, 2 Th 17, 
etc.). Now, if Jesus was the Messiah, then, since 
He had actually come, and had been rejected by 
His peoples several consequences seemed (to Jew- 
ish minds) to follow inevitably, viz. : 

(2) The Last Days are now in ress.— In 
Jewish apocalyptic, the coming of the Iessiah is 
invariably associated with the end of this world 
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and the beginning of the New Era. So, when the 
apote proclaimed that the Messiah had come, 
they thereby conveyed to their Jewish hearers the 
impression that the Last Days had also come— 
not merely that they were at hand, but that they 
had actually begun and were in progress. d in 
fact this belief is implied in many NT j 
the full meaning of which often escapes the notice 
of the casual reader, who is full of modern ideas. 
But if once this eschatological outlook is realized, 
the early narratives of Acts are filled with new 
meaning. In particular, it will be noticed that 
the ‘appeals to prophecy,’ which occur so fre- 
quently in Acts, are often connected with the de- 
sire to prove that the Last Days have at length 
come; ¢.g. the outpouring of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost is hailed by St. Peter as the fulfilment of 
Joel’s prophecy, which ex ressly referred to ‘the 
Last Days’ (Ac 26-3; cf, J] 2%-*), His argument 
is that, since the prophecy has been fulfilled, it 
follows that the ‘ Last Days’ foretold therein must 
have come. Similarly, the i a, and the 
gifts of healing and of tongues, which were pre- 
valent in the early Church, lent themselves i 
to the view that they were a part of the miraculous 
‘signs of the end’ foretold by prophets and apoca- 
9 955 (Ac 21. * 43 4908. 513-10 1618 196 219), Again, 
the Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Lord were proclaimed by the apostles, not merely 
as interesting historical events, but as part of the 
miraculous portents which were to form the ‘ birth- 
pangs of the Kingdom of God’ (Ac 2%-5 314-26 268), 
All these things combined to deepen in the minds 
of the first disciples of our Lord the conviction 
that ‘it was the last hour.’ 

(3) The Messiah is immediately to return as 
Judge.—Jesus, the Messiah, has been rejected by 
His people, but there remains yet another act in 
the t drama of the Last Things. His life on 
earth has fulfilled some of the Messianic pro- 
phecies ; but others (e.g. Daniel's vision of the Son 
of Man) are still awaiting fulfilment. So the 
Messiah is about to come again immediately in 
glory on the clouds of heaven to judge all man- 

ind (Ac 12! 10% 173 24%, Ja 5, 1 P 45) and to 
destroy the apostate city of Jerusalem and the in- 
habitants thereof (Ac 6). Thus the apostolic 
preaching was in part a stern denunciation and a 
5 of judgment to come. But it did not end 

ere. 

(4) God is granting one more unity.— 
Herein lay the ‘mood tidings’ of the apostolic 
preaching. Although the Jews had incurred the 
severest penalties of the Divine judgment by cruci- 
fying the Messiah (Ac 3), yet another opportun- 
1 85 being offered, by which all men may escape 
‘the wrath to come,’ and receive the Divine for- 
giveness. The only conditions demanded by God 
are (a) belief in Jesus as Lord and Messiah (Ac 
16% ; cf. 27., etc.), and (ö) repentance (Ac 2% 319 
20%). Those who ‘believe’ and ‘repent’ will be 
saved in the Judgment from the condemnation 
which is impending over all the world (Ac 2% 
Zu. 2-2), and will be forgiven by the Lord Jesus, 
who, as Messianic Judge, alone has the authority 
to grant such pardon (Ac 5”! 10@). Thus it will be 
seen that ‘salvation’ and ‘ forgiveness,’ as terms 
of Christian theology, are in their origin eschato- 
logical, though they have been found capable of 
development along non-eschatological lines (see 
below). And it was just because of this eschato- 
logical background that the apostolic ‘ gospel’ 
was so intensely fervent and urgent; for there 
was not a moment to spare; ‘the Judge was stand- 
ing before the doors’ (Ja 5’; cf. 1 P 45 7. 37), and 
rey convert was indeed a brand plucked from 
the burning (Ac 2. 7 31*3), So the apostolic 
preaching was transformed from a denunciation and 
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a warning of impending judgment into an evangel 
of salvation and forgiveness. 

(5) The free gifts of God.—To describe the 
a lic gospel simply as a promise of escape from 
the wrath to come would be inadequate; it was a 
promise rich with new gifts and blessings—e.q. the 
outflowing of the Divine Spirit (Ac 29 Kt. 533), and 
the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ which would sustain 
the elect until the return of the Messiah and the 
‘restoration of all things’ (Ac 321; see below, I. 
4(5)). And these blessings were not to be labori- 
ously earned, but were freely offered to all who 
would ‘repent’ and ‘ believe.’ 

4. The application of the apostolic message to 
the chief doctrines of the Last Things.—The ideas 
underlying the most primitive Christian eschato- 
logy, as we have outlined it above, are so unfamiliar 
to us that their bearing upon the great problems of 
the future life is not at first sight evident, and 
requires a brief consideration. 

(1) The Second Coming of our Lord. Most early 
Christians doubtless conceived of this in the 
traditional dramatic form, in accordance with the 
teaching of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses. 
On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
(a) the ‘unearthly’ conception of the Messiah set 
forth in the Enochic ‘Son of Man’ would be modi- 
fied by the recollection of the historical human 
personality of Jesus the Messiah; and (b) the 
apocalyptic idea of Messiahship, though one-sided, 
and therefore Part ps for a satisfactory Christo- 
logy, was yet a higa and transcendent ideal—one 
which needed to Sl arene and enlarged, 
rather than corrected. It formed a good founda- 
tion, upon which Christian thought and experience 
were able to build a fuller and truer doctrine of our 
Lord’s Person and Second 7 

(2) The Last Judgment. — This also was, in 
primitive Christian thought, closely linked with 
the Person of our Lord as Messianic Judge. It 
was thought of as limited in time to a date in the 
near future, and probaly localized at some place 
on the earth (perhaps Jerusalem; cf. Ac 6%, 1 P 
470. Such ideas, however crude, were capable of 
being ‘spiritualized’ in course of time, without 
any breach in the continuity of Christian teaching. 
A more serious problem is raised by the difficulty 
of reconciling the doctrine of a universal Judgment 
Ac 17˙, 1 P 45) with the doctrine of forgiveness, 

y which some men are ‘acquitted’ beforehand in 
anticipation of the Judgment. This is a hard, 
perhaps an insoluble, problem; but it is not 
peculiar to eschatology ; for it confronts us wher- 
ever the ideas of forgiveness and justice are placed 
side by side. 

(3) The Intermediate State.—So long as the 
Return of the Lord was expected to occur immedi- 
ately, there was little room for any speculations 
with regard to the state of those who had ‘fallen 
asleep in Christ.“ The waiting-time seemed so 
brief that it did not invite much consideration. 
To expect to find in the NT authoritative state- 
ments either for or against prayers for the dead, 
or formal distinctions between an intermediate 
state of purgation and a final state of bliss, is to 
forget the peculiar eschatological outlook of primi- 
tive Christianity, and to look for an anachronism. 
The beginnings of Christian speculation concerning 
the Intermediate State come before us at quite an 
early stage (e.g. in 1 Thess.); but they do not be- 
long to the earliest stage of all, 

he case was somewhat different with regard 
to the faithful who had died before Christ came. 
Christians naturally wished to know how these 
would be enabled to hear the ‘good tidings,’ and 
share in the forgiveness and salvation now offered 
by Christ. Two well-known passages in 1 Peter 
bear upon this point : the ‘ preaching to the spirits 
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in 75 (1 3%, and the preaching to the dead’ 
(1 P 4°). A detailed discussion is impossible here; 
see the Commentaries ad loc. In the present 
writer’s Primitive Christian Eschatology, p. 254 fl., 
it is contended that the ges shoud inter- 
preted in accordance with the methods of Jewish 
apocalyptic; and that their main purpose is to 
teach that the ‘ good tidings’ have been proclaimed 
by Christ to those who had died before His Coming, 
so that at His Return they may have the same 
opportunities of repentance as those who are alive 
at the time. Broadly, too, we may see in these 
passages Scriptural warrant for the view that there 
may be 5 for repentance after death. 

(4) The rrectton.—Questionings with regard 
to the nature and manner of the resurrection are 
scarcely seen at all in the earliest eschatology as 
reflected in Acts and the Judeo-Christian Epistles 
(see Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 91 f.). 
Generally the references apply to our Lord’s Re- 
surrection, and even where the general resurrection 
is implied (Ac 23° 24) 2668) no details as to the 
manner thereof are forthcoming. In Ac 24" its 
universal scope (‘both of the just and unjust’) is 
asse ; and in He 6}? dydoracts verpò is in- 
cluded among the principles of Christ’ which 
are too well known to need a detailed exposition. 
But we find nothing corresponding to the Pauline 
discussion as to tlie nature of the resurrection-body. 
In the Jewish apocalypses, the doctrine fluctuates 
from an extremely material conception to one 
which is purely spiritual; and probably the early 
Christians inherited various views on this point. 
The idea that our Lord's Resurrection was a ‘ first- 
fruits’ of the general resurrection is implied in Ac 
26%, and this was destined in time to influence the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. 

(5) Final destinies.—Here again, no detailed 
scheme of doctrine is yet put forward. Broadly, 
it is implied that supreme joy will be the reward 
of the ‘ believers,’ and that a dreadful fate awaits 
unbelievers (Ac 3%). The phrase ‘restoration of 
all things’ (Ac 3*') might be taken to imply a 
‘universalistic’ view of future destinies, or even 
some idea of ‘world-cycles’ by which the eras that 
are past are brought back in course of time; but 
a similar phrase is found in Mal 4° (LXX), and may 
be no more than a general term for the perfection 
of the Messianic Kingdom. 

5. The extent and importance of the apocalyptic 
element in the earliest Christian eschatology.— 
Until recent years, the apocalyptic element in the 
NT received but scant notice; but of late a new 
theory as to the teaching and ‘tone’ of apostolic 
Christianity has been put forward (see e.g. Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, or Schweitzer, 
Paul and his Interpreters). It is contended that 
the ‘gospel’ of primitive Christianity was ex- 
clusively an eschatological message, foretelling, 
in terms of current Jewish a yptic, the ap- 
proaching end of this world-era and the beginning 
of the next. If the interpretation given above be 
correct, there is a measure of truth in this ‘ Con- 
sistent Eschatological’ view of apostolic eschato- 
logy ; for the new faith did not at once sweep away 
the old methods of thought, and we should miss 
the force and full significance of NT eschatolo 
unless we interpreted it in the light of Jewish 
apocalyptic. 

On the other hand, the ‘Consistent Eschato- 
logists’ do not appear to give sufficient place to 
other factors: e.g. (1) the ‘political’ type of 
Jewish thought, in which the Messiah is conceived 
of as an earthly Monarch, and the Kingdom of God 
as an extensive Jewish Empire. Some such political 
ideas were clearly in the minds of the apostles at 
the first (Ac 16), and they may well have existed in 
the primitive Church side by side with the purely 
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5 eschatology. And (2) the ‘Consistent 
hatologists” under-rate the importance of the 
new and distinctively Christian element in the 
5 eschatology. Also (3) a study of the NT 
shows that, from the very first, moral teaching 
held a place second to none in the apostolic preach- 
ing. In view of these facts, it would ap to be 
an 5 to speak of the primitive apostolic 
‘gospel’ as though it were exclusively, or even 
predominantly, an eschatological message. 

6. The relation of the primitive apostolic 
eschatology to the teaching of our Lord.—It was 
from the teaching and work of our Lord that the 
apostolic preaching derived its primary inspiration, 
and hence it is evident that the apostolic doctrine 
of the Last Things was intended to be founded 
upon His. And since recent study of the NT 
seems to have shown that eschatology held an 
important place in our Lord’s teaching, we ma 
not regard the eschatological ‘tone’ of the primi- 
tive apostolic message as an element foreign to 
the mind of Christ, or one invented by the apostles 
merely to satisfy their own predilections, It does 
not follow, however, that the apostolic teaching 
coincided precisely with that of our Lord. It was 
only natural that the apostles should tend to 
emphasize those aspects of His teaching which were 
most full of meaning to themselves, and to lay 
but little stress upon whatever appeton to them 
unfamiliar or incomprehensible. d so the pro- 
pron of the message undergo some modification : 
or instance, in the apostolic . the ex- 

tation of the Second Coming is set fortli more 
efinitely than in the words of the Master Himself. 

But in one point the community of spirit between 
the eschatology of Christ and His followers is most 
noteworthy : the close link between the eschatology 
and practical morality. From the first, the call to 
repentance always accompanies the eschatological 
message (Ac 27, etc.); and the ‘repentance’ of the 
ponte Christians involved a very real change of 
ife. Herein, from the very first, lay a difference 
between Jewish and Christian eschatology: the 
former was often only a comfortable theory, to give 
encouragement in times of trouble ; the latter was 
always an inspiring call to a new life of faith and 
love. This was an essential element of the apos- 
tolic eschatology, destined to survive when the 
forms and phrases of Jewish apocalyptic gave wa 
under the trials of the long delay in the Master's 
Return. 

7. The decline of the earliest type of Christian 
eschatology.—The form of the earliest Christian 
doctrine of the Last Things, as we have estimated 
it above, was congenial only to Jewish surround- 
ings, and it soon began to undergo some moditica- 
tion. Some of these lines of development may be 
traced to the influence of Gentile thought, as 
reflected, e.g., in St. Paul's Epistles ; to the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual ideas underlying the dramatic 
eschatology, as we see in the Johannine writings ; 
and to the rise of the Christian a lyptic litera- 
ture, with its close resemblance to Jewish apocalyp- 
tic. For the present, our consideration of these 
may best be deferred. But in certain quarters 
the primitive Judeo-Christian eschatology appears 
to have been but little moditied by external in- 
fiuences; only it shows a steady decline and a 
1 loss of its original vitality and power. 

he beginnings of this decline may be seen even 
in the NT wien which we have already been 
considering, viz. Acts, James, Hebrews, 1 Peter ; 
its later stages are reflected 19 8 8 Jude, 2 Peter, 
the Didache (if the w date accepted), and 
some of the Apostolic Fathers. The Johannine 
and Pauline writings also indirectly throw light 
upon this subject. 

(1) Causes of the decline.—(a) The recollection of 
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our Lord's teaching.—If, as we have contended, the 
eschatology of our Lord was wider and deeper 
than the apostolic interpretation of it, it was 
natural that some of the half-understood sayings 
of the Master—particularly the parting commis- 
sions, Mt 28”, Ac 17-8, which are so notably non- 
eschatological — should remain in the memory of 
the apostles, and that in course of time a fuller 
meaning should dawn upon their minds. So it 
would come to pass that the moral and spiritual 
aspects of the gospel, and the world-wide scope of 
its mission, would claim an increasing pre-eminence 
in the apostolic preaching. (For the influence of 
our Lord’s teaching on St. Paul, see Kennedy, St. 
Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things, pp. 96-101. 

(b) A keen sense of moral values. — Practi 
morality’ was from the first held in the highest 
esteem in the Judeo-Christian communities (see, 
e.g., the Epistle of James), and this tended to draw 
the centre of Christian interest away from escha- 
tology to morality. It is difficult to illustrate this 
by detailed quotations ; perhaps the best proof may 
be obtained by a rapid perusal of Acts, by means of 
which the steady diminution of the eschatological 
expectation as the narrative proceeds is readily 
noticed. In the later s hes of St. Paul, at 
Miletus (Ac 20!8-3) or at Jerusalem (Ac 22), escha- 
tology is almost ignored ; and St. Paul before Felix 
reasons of ‘righteousness and temperance’ as well 
as of ‘judgment to come’ (Ac 24%), Also the 
teaching of 1 Peter, and most of all of James, suggests 
that moral and spiritual values are far more es- 
teemed than eschatological problems. 

(c) The charismata.—The spiritual gifts, e.g. of 
healing or of tongues, while originally pen ee 
by Jewish Christians as ‘signs of the end’ (see 
above, I. 3 (2)), soon began to acquire an intrinsic 
value of their own in the eyes of the Christian 
community. Men knew, as a fact of Christian 
experience, that they had been freed from the power 
of sin and from the sense of guilt before God; and 
so they began to use the terms ‘salvation,’ ‘ justi- 
fication,’ etc., to describe their own spiritual experi- 
ences rather than purely eschatological hopes. (In 
Ac 16%, e.g., ‘salvation’ scarcely seems eschato- 
logical; and in Ac 10% our Lord is described simply 
as ‘one who went about doing good and healing.) 

It will be noticed that the influences we have 
been considering tended to alter the proportions of 
Christian teaching by emphasizing non-eschato- 
logical factors at the expense of eschatology. But 
there were also other influences at work, directly 
tending to break up the primitive doctrine of the 
Last Things. 

(d) The delay in the Return.—This was the 
most potent of all the factors which changed the 
‘tone’ of Christian eschatolo As the days and 
months passed, and the Son of Man did not appear 
on the clouds of heaven, it was impossible to repeat 
with the same assurance the old message: ‘The 
time is at hand. Yet the old hope persisted long 
in Judeo-Christian circles, not only in the earlier 
writings, e.g. Ja 5°, 1 P 4’, but until the close of 
the Ist cent., e.g. 1 Jn 28, Didache 16, and even in 
the Apology of Aristides. 

But we see the change of ‘tone’ in St. Paul’s 
charge to the Ephesian elders (Ac 20), which, 
so far from anticipating an immediate Return of 
the Lord, looks forward to a period of Aposta, 
and to an extended ministry in the Church. e 
see it even more plainly in 2 P 3%, where the 
mocking question, ‘Where is the promise of His 
coming? is met by the old answer of Jewish apoca- 
lyptists: ‘One day is with the Lord as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day (2 P 3°; 
ef. Slavonic Enoch, § 32). Such an argument vir- 
tually implies that the primitive confidence in an im- 
mediate Return had beensurrendered. Thegradual 
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weakening of that confidence will come before us 
again in St. Paul's Epistles [see below]. In Didache, 
16, the Return, though near, is to be Pree by 
the rule of Antichrist; and the rise of ‘ Chiliasm’ 
in the 2nd cent. thrust the final consummation still 
further into the future. 

Oe 5 of sin in the Christian community. 
—This, though not at first sight an eschatological 
queen indirectly helped to modify the primitive 

ootrine of the Last Things. The early Christian 
conception of final destinies was simple and con- 
sistent: those who believed and repented would be 
saved ; those who believed not would be condemned. 
This view assumed that Christian practice would 
always be in complete accord with Christian pro- 
feasion ; and, so long as this was the case, it was 
not open to objection. But in practice it was soon 
found that professing Christians were not always 
consistent in their lives (Ja 31 4'2; cf. Ac ). 
So the simple two-fold division of mankind into 
‘saved’ and not-saved became unsatisfactory to 
man’s sense of justice, for it did not correspond to 
the facts of experience ; and similarly the two-fold 
division of final destinies into ‘eternal bliss’ and 
‘eternal woe’ became open to the charge that it 
imputed to God a line of action not wholly just. 

his difficulty was met in two ways. (a) The 
stricter minds insisted that post-baptismal sin for- 
feited the right to salvation, and incurred con- 
demnation (He 6**). By this means all Christians 
ilty of sin were classed among the ‘not-saved,’ 
and the two-fold division of retribution could logi- 
cally be maintained. (8) A more lenient view 
admitted the possibility of a second repentance 
after post-baptismal sin, at least if the sin were 
atoned for by penance. Soon after the year A.D. 
100 we find this view prevalent (2 Clem. 7; Shep- 
herd of Hermas: Vis. iii., Sim. vi., etc.). This 
view, while rich in charity, surrendered the ideal 
of a consistent Christian life, and is far removed 
from the logical simplicity of primitive Christian 
eschatology. A further application of the idea of 
‘ penance’ to the future life resulted in the doctrine 
of purgatory, whereby the primitive two-fold divi- 
sion of the other world becomes three-fold. (For 
the beginnings of the doctrine of purgatory, see 
Shepherd of Hermas: Vis. iii. 7; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi. 14; and some of the Christian apoca- 


lypses. ) 

(A) The influence of Jewish apocalyptic.—We have 
already referred in general terms to this influence 
under ‘the Jewish background of ideas’ (see above, 
I. 2), and its full results will come before us ata 
later stage, under II. At this point, however, it is 
worth noting that a deliberate imitation of the 
Jewish apoca re in writings not themselves 
apocalyptic marks the decline of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian type of eschatology. Jude and 2 Peter are the 
most notable instances in the NT. Although the 
language is at first sight that of primitive Chris- 
tianity, there is a real difference. Instead of the 
bold outlines of the good tidings concerning Jesus 
the Messiah, we find a mass of detailed revelations 
about angels, and fallen stars, and cosmic convul- 
sions (Jude*!6, 2 P 211 35-18), such as the Jewish 
apocalyptists delighted to describe, but which had 
ceased to attract the first generation of Christians, 
because of the all-absorbing interest of tlie good 
tidings.’ The general tone of these Epistles is also 
far more pessimistic than that of the earliest 
Christian preaching, and reflects the position of 
men conscious of a reaction after a great spiritual 
revival (Jude *. 17, 2 P 21! 31-3). This again agrees 
with the normal characteristics of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic. It should be noted also that Jude’ is a 
direct quotation from Enoch i. 9. 

A still later stage in the decline of the primitive 
Judseo-Christian eschatology under apocalyptic 
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influence is seen in Papias, where the apocalyptic 
details have become simply puerile, and the old 
virility and strong moral associations of eschatology 
have practically vanished (see, e.g., the quotation 
from Papias in Iren. adv. Her. v. xxxiii. 3 f.). 

(2) Results of the decline.—A number of causes, 
some of which we have briefly considered above, 
slowly but surely modified the primitive doctrine 
of the Last Things, as preached in Judeo-Christian 
circles. The expectation of an immediate Return 
of the Messiah, which had been its main inspira- 
tion, died away; and nothing replaced it. The 
result was that this type of eschatology ceased 
to be a living force in the Christian Church. 
Where it was elaborated by apocalyptic details, it 
continued for a time (as we shall see in the case of 
the Christian apocalypses) to enjoy some measure 
of popular favour; or again, where it was inter- 

reted and re-stated by master-minds, such as St. 

aul and St. John, its abiding value was revealed, 
and has never ceased to be recognized by thoughtful 
minds. But in its original form it was not fitted 
to survive, and so, unless it was transformed, it 
slowly expired. 

II. THE CHRISTIAN APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 
—So far, we have been considering what ap 
to have been the ‘normal’ type of early Christian 
eschatology ; and we have seen that the ideas and 
phraseology of the Jewish apocalypses often occur 
in Christian literature which is not properly ‘apo- 
calyptic’ in its literary form (e.g. Acts, 2 Peter, 
etc.). In these cases the apocalyptic influence may 
be called indirect or taeidental: But there are 
other Christian writings in which the literary form 
of Jewish a lyptic is deliberately imitated in 
detail; and in these writings—especially those of 
later date—we see a distinct modification of the 
earliest type of Christian eschatology, such as we 
have considered above. 

1. The Revelation of St. John.— (I) General 
scheme of the book.—This, the greatest, and per- 
haps the earliest, of the Christian apocalypses, 
contains such a wealth of material bearing upon 
eschatology that a detailed treatment is here 
impossible. If (as the majority of scholars hold) 
the book belongs to the times of Nero, Vespasian, 
or Domitian (c. A.D. 65-70, or 95), it is an ex- 
tremely important witness to the history of early 
Christian eschatology, whatever be the final 
decision with regard to its authorship. 

Various attempts have been made to dissect the 
book into strata of different dates; but, viewed as 
a whole, the book conveys a strong impression of 
literary unity. In particular, with regard to the 
eschatology, the various parte resemble each other 
in tone far more nearly than they resemble any 
other known apocalypse. Also, the book, if re- 
garded as a whole, offers an intelligible scheme: 
(a) the Introduction (115); (b) the letters to the 
Seven Churches (1-32), which show the immediate 
purpose for which the author wrote the book; (c) 
the vision of the opening of the Sealed Book 
(4!-11?°), which enforces the general m that 
‘the end is at hand’ (see below); (d) the vision of 
the Fall of Rome (12180, which sets forth in 
detail the particular element of the last great 
crisis which for the moment seemed the most 
important; (e) the vision of the Last Judgment 
(191-2015); and (F) the vision of the new City of 
God. These may be regarded as component parts 
of one t apocalypse. It will be seen that they 
form, broadly, an intelligible and progressive 
narrative, on the lines of normal Jewish apocalyp- 
tic; and though it may be that in parts the visions 
are ‘concurrent rather than successive’ (Mac- 
Culloch in ERE v. 387), there seems no sufficient 
reason to pee a ‘literary patchwork.’ 

(2) The book as a type of apocalyptic literature.— 
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The writer is steeped in Apoca gpr thought and 
language, to a greater extent than any other NT 
writer. To the average modern reader the book 
appears strange and unintelligible; but to those 
familiar with Jewish apocalyptic there is scarcely 
a phrase altogether new or without parallel. From 
this, two important consequences follow. (a) The 
interpretation of the details should accord with 
the methods of interpretation applied to apocaly 
tic literature in general. It should e 
Eg.» that the a yptists were in the habit of 
' heaping up’ details in their description of the 
Messianic woes and the last catastrophe, rather 
with a view to creating a vivid picture of chaos 
and terror than with the intention of depicting 
some definite event by each se te illustration. 
So it is probable that many of the details of the 
NT Apocalypse are not intended to bear a too 
careful analysis or interpretation. (ö) If the 
author of the a ator ca be identified with the 
author of the Fourth G Po and the Johannine 
Epistles, it is clear that the primitive Christians 
were able to ' put aside’ their a pópa yptic language 
and ideas at will, and to see behind the dramatic 
imagery to the underlying spiritual truths thus 
symbolized. And, conversely, in early Christian 
writings which are apparently non-apocalyptic, it 
is likely that eschatological ideas are never far 
absent from the mind of the writer, and may 
appear incidentally at any point. 

(3) The writers hope of an immediate Return of 
the Lord. —The writer begins by claiming to reveal 
‘the things which shall shortly come to pass’ 
(Rev 1), and closes with the Divine promise: ‘I 
come quickly’ (Rev 22°). Clearly, then, the hope 
of the nd Coming in the near future had not 
yet faded from his mind. Indeed, the main pur- 
pose of the book is similar to that of all apoca- 
ypses—viz. to encourage the faithful in times of 
trouble with the assurance that the hour of de- 
liverance is at hand. In particular, this may 
be seen in the vision of the opening of the Sealed 
Book (chs. 4-11). We read that the opening of 
the first five seals is followed by victory (6! ), war 
(vv. $), famine (vv.® °), death (vv. 8), and the cry 
of martyred saints (vv. “ un). So far, the vision may 
well be taken as describing the position of the 
Church at the close of the Ist cent. A.D., when 
Rome’s victories had brought famine, war, death, 
and persecution in their train. But when we 
to the opening of the sixth and seventh seals, we 
are at once confronted with cosmic convulsions 
and miraculous portents, which form the ‘ birth- 
pangs’ of the New Era (67 8. 9). If we inter- 
pret this vision as we interpret other apocalypses, 
we shall conclude that the writer was living in the 
times of the breaking of the fifth seal, so that the 
vision up to taat poini is an apocalyptic retrospect 
of history, and after that point is an apoce’y pee 
prediction of the ‘ Messianic woes,’ which were 
about to begin immediately. This leads on to the 
vision of the two witnesses, their destruction by 
the Beast, their resurrection (11133; robably & 
picture of the last great struggle with Antichrist), 
and the inauguration of the Kingdom of God 
(114549), In other words, the gist of these chapters 
is a message of encouragement, assuring the per- 
secuted Christians that the time of their redemp- 
tion has come. 

(4) The political element in the eschatology.— 
The Roman Empire was, to the mind of the writer, 
the greatest enemy of Christ—almost, indeed, the 
Antichrist himself. So he devotes seven chapters 
(12-18) to a vision of the Fall of Rome, which 
forms a kind of supplement to the vision of the 
opening of the ed Book, and deals with the 
politi 1 0 of the Last Things. The details 
offer many difficult problems for solution; we find 
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a medley of ideas, mainly from Jewish apocalyptic. 
blended perhaps with the popular expectation that 
‘Nero’ would return once more as a great world- 
ruler (13-1; see Swete’s Apocalypse, Introduction, 
ch. vii.). The political outlook of these chapters, 
with their intense hostility to the Roman Empire, 
is widely different from that of most NT writers 
(e.g. St. Paul in 2 Th 2% or Ro 1312). In so far 
as the spirit of opposition to Christ was at that 
time bound up with the policy of the Empire, the 
vision is true to ped n of Christian escha- 
tology; but some of the p es have lent them - 
selves to political or ecclesiastical bias and party - 
spirit. 

Pi) The doctrine of the Millennium.—The vision 
of the Last Judgment in chs. 19 and 20 contains a 
doctrine of the Millennium. There is to be a first 
resurrection of the faithful dead, who will ‘reign 
with Christ a thousand years,’ during which time 
‘the rest of the dead live not till the thousand 
years are finished’ (20* 5). Then follows a second 
resurrection, and a second judgment of all man- 
kind, when the assignment of final destinies is 
made to each soul (vv.1!-)5), 

The idea of a Millennial reign of the Messiah on 
earth is found in Jewish apocalypses (e.g. cf. 4 
Ezra vii. 28-31 ; Slav. Enoch, 33); but there is no 
authority for it in the teaching of our Lord. It 
seems difficult to attach to it any meaning of per- 
manent spiritual value; moreover, in its material- 
istic forms it has been a source of weakness rather 
than of strength to Christian specs ORY, For 
the later history of Chiliasm, see Didache, 16 
(closely based on Rev 19 and 20); Papias (quoted 
Iren. adv. Her. v. xxxiii.); Ap. Bar. xxxix. 5; 
Ep. Barnabas, 15; Justin, c. Tryph. 80; Iren. 
ado. Her. v. xxxiv. f., ete. Justin, while hold- 
ing strongly to a belief in the Millennium on 
earth, admits that the belief was not held ‘ubique 
et ab omnibus’ in the Church. 

(6) The distinctiveness of the Johannine Apoca- 
lypse.—The resemblance between the NT Apoca- 
lypse and other a lypses is, as we have seen, 
striking; but not less striking are the distinctive 
features of the former. 

(a) Alone of all the apocalypses, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, itis given under the name of the writer, and 
not under an assumed name of some great hero of 
the past. This is most significant ; for it shows 
the prophetic character of apostolic „ 
Unlike apocalyptists in general, the writer did 
not shelter himself under the authority of the 
past; but he dared to speak boldly in his own 
name, under a strong conviction that he had a 
new message from God to deliver. 

(ò) The central position given to the Person of 
Jesus the Messiah is also of importance. The 
writer seems to feel that no language is too lofty 
to describe the Person of our Lord. At the very 
outset, the Danielic vision of the Almighty is ap- 
plied to our Lord without the least hesitancy ; 
and throughout the book the Christology, though 
apocalyptic in form, implies the most exalted con- 
ception of Messiahship (Rev 157 7t. §5. %14 1911-16, 
etc.). This is the more 5 when we re- 
member that in many of the Jewish a ypees, 
especially those contemporary with primitive Chris- 
tianity (e.g. 4 Ezra and Bs meal Cy of Baruch), the 
figure of the Messiah plays but an insignificant 

art 


part. 

(c) The lofty spirituality of the book is another 
distinctive feature. No book of the NT has given 
more noble expression to the highest aspirations 
of man for the future life than the A ypse of 
St. John. Certainly no other a offers 
anything to rival its masterly word-pictures of the 
Kingdom of God (see, e.g., Rev 7 21-7 214-227), 
Such passages show us the heights to which the 
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apocalyptic type of Christian eschatology could 
attain in the aind of an inspired master-thinker. 


2. The non-canonical Christian apocalypses. 
) The chief writings of this type.—The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John stands as the only representa- 
tive of Christian apocalyptic in the NT; but one 


or two other Christian apocalypses appear to be- 
long—at least in part—to the Ist cent. A.D. The 
determination of their dates is, however, a difficult 
matter, and by no means established beyond doubt. 
Such are: 

(a) Parts of the Sibyliine Oracles (e.g. the Prowmium, bk. iv. 
aod bk. viii. 217-429; see HDB v. 68). 

(b) Parts of the Ascension y Isaiah. Charles (Introd. to 
Ase. Is.) assigns chs. iii.-v. and vi.-xi. to the close of the lst. 
cent. A. D.; but Armitage Robinson (HDB il. 500d) assigns the 
Christian element in Asc. Is. to the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

(c) The Epistle of Barnabas, though not strictly an apocalypee 
in form, is apocalyptic in tone, and has been assigned to the 
times of Vespasian (so Lightfoot), Nerva, or Hadrian. There 
are also several Christian apocalypses which probably contain 
elements belonging to the 2nd. cent. a.p.—e.g. the Apocalypse 
5 the Testament of Abraham, the Testament of Isaac, 

e Vision of Paul, etc. These help us to realize more clearly 
the distinctive features of the Christian apocalyptic literature, 
as it developed in later tines. 


(2) The eschatology of these writings. — The 
Christian apocalypses, like most of the Jewish 
a ypses, were probably designed for circula- 
tion among the less educated sections of the com- 
munity. The average tone is puerile and petty ; 
we find a mass of trivial details and crude dram- 
atic colouring, but an entire absence of deep or 
illuminating thoughts. Nearly all these books 
bear the marks of eyptian or Alexandrian origin ; 
and it would seem that the religious atmosphere 
of these parts was favourable to the growth of 
he Seal See (cf. many of the Jewish apocalypses 
av. Enoch, parts of Sid. Or., etc.). The most 
noteworthy features of the eschatology are: 

(a) The profusion of detailed ‘revelations.’ — 
While the normal Jewish scheme of eschatology is 
retained, the broad outlines are almost obscured 
by the mass of detailed description and prophecy ; 
and the result is a type of eschatology very he 
removed from that of our Lord, or of the ma- 
jority of NT books. In Asc. Is. we find graphic de- 
scriptions of the Seven Heavens (Asc. Js. Iii. and iv.) 
and of the manner of the resurrection, which is 
apparently to be bodiless (iv. 14 f.). In the later 
apocalypses these details become more and more 
profuse: the conditions of the Intermediate State, 
the punishments of the wicked, the geography of 
the other world, are expounded with minute pre- 
cision. But a full discussion of these does not 
properly belong to ‘apostolic eschatology.’ 

(b) prevalence of foreign ideas.—In these 
apocalypses Babylonian, Egyptian, and Zoro- 
astrian legends are found strangely mingled with 
Christian ideas, just as they were doubtless 
mingled in the minds of the cosmopolitan populace 
of Alexandria. 

(c) The coming of Antichrist.—Thisis a feature far 
more prominent in these apocalypses than in any 
other known group of writings. The idea seems 
derived from various sources: ¢.g. the Jewish ex- 
pectation of a last leader of the hosts of evil 
(Ezk 38. 39, Dn 11”, Apoc. Bar. xxxix., 4 Ezra v. 6, 
Pss.-Sol. ii. 33, etc.); the Zoroastrian Satan, 
chief of the evil spirits (of Asc. Js. ii.); the Baby- 
lonian Dragon-mytli (see Bousset, Antichrist 
degene 1896); and, in particular, the expectation 
of Nero’s return to resume the sovereignty of the 
world (see Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 


b. 78 ff.). This dread of Nero's return seems to 
ave been an outstanding feature of Christian 
eschatology as reflected in these apocalypses— see, 


e.g., Asc. Is. iii. and iv., Sib. Or. iv. 117-122, 137 ff., 
v. 138-141, 413-422, viii. 88-90, 169-213, ete. For 
other early Christian conceptions of Antichrist 


cf. 2 Th 21 4 (see below, and article MAN oF SIN), 
1 Jn 4 2 Jn? (see below); Didache, 16 (where he 
is to appear ‘as Son of God,’ i.e. as a pseudo- 
Messiah); Ep. Barn. 4. The conception (like the 
corresponding one of the Messiah) varies from that 
of a human monarch to that of a supernatural being, 
sometimes closely akin to ‘Satan.’ Various titles 
are used—e.g. ‘ Beliar’ (Asc. Is.), the World's 
Deceiver’ (Didache), ‘the Black One (Ep. Barn.), 
‘the Man of Sin’ (2 Thess.); but in al] cases the 
destruction of Antichrist is set forth as one of the 
last and greatest acts of the true Messiah. The 
idea of a coming reign of Antichrist tended to 
‘throw back’ the Second Coming of the true 
Messiah into a somewhat less immediate future 
than it occupies in the earliest Christian message. 

(d) The allegorical interpretation of Scripture. — 
By allegorizing the narratives of Scripture, some 
of the Christian apocalyptists were able to find 
prophecies of the Last Things in unpromising fields 
of study. In Ep. Barn. 15, e.g., we find Gn lin- 
terpreted as an ‘apocalypse’ of the world’s history, 
in a manner that reminds us of both the Alexand- 
rian-Jewish apocaly ses (e.g. Slav. Enoch) and the 
Christian Fathers of Alexandria. 

(3) Value of the Christian apoca ses.—T hese 
Christian writings are valuable, ause the 
show us one of the lines along which the primi- 
tive Judeo-Christian eschatology develo and 
decayed. The primitive enthusiasm for the few 
great truths of the pope faded away, and it 
was replaced by a dilettante curiosity about the 
things of the other world, which ran riot in ex- 
travagant superstition, and eventually died—as 
it deserved to die. In these writings we may also 
see the beginnings of doctrines absent from primi- 
tive Christian eschatology, but prevalent in later 
ages of the Church, e.g. purgatory (Vis. Pauli, 22), 
or prayers for the dead (Test. Abr. 14). But 
these, again, scarcely fall within our present scope. 

III. THE JOHANNINE TYPE OF BARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN ESCHATOLOGY.—The Gospel and Epistles 
traditionally ascribed to St. John so far resemble 
each other in their eschatological outlook that for 
our purpose it seems best to consider them to- 
gether, as expressing a distinctive type of escha- 
tology (see A. E. Brooke, The Johannine Epistles 
ICC, 1912], Introd., p. xxi). As illustrations of 
the history of Christian doctrine, the Johannine 
Epistles are easier to interpret than the Gospel, 
because in the latter it is often exceedingly diffi. 
cult to differentiate between the purely historical 
element, based upon the teaching of our Lord 
Himself, and the ‘ Johannine’ element, due to the 
Evangelist. But since the eschatology in both 
Gospel and Epistles partakes of the same ‘tone,’ 
which is not found (to the same extent) elsewhere 
in the NT, it seems reasonable to attribute this 
distinctive element to the writer in both cases, 
although not therefore denying the likelihood that 
it may be indirectly due to our Lord’s own teach- 
ing and influence. The chief points to note are: 

1. The TOAT o the teaching.— Spiritu- 
ality’ is perhaps the best word to describe the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Johannine apie ara 
It bears the impress of a mind retentive of tradi- 
tional forms of belief, but not content with the 
surface-meaning of current teaching. The old 
phraseology is not rejected; but it is regarded as 
a parable, half concealing and half revealing the 
deep spiritual truths over which the writer had 
pondered in the hours of meditation. The signs of 
foreign influence in the Johannine writings are 
very slight; the signs of the inner working of the 
writer's mind are very marked indeed. Hence we 
tind the following characteristics: 

(a) The Jewish phraseology retnined.— The dra- 
matic setting’ of Jewish eschatology is as vividly 
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displayed in the Johannine writings as in any part 
of the Our Lord is portrayed as the Messianic 
‘Son of Man,’ who has ‘descended out of heaven’ 
(In 35 68. 4 §%- 88); who is the Messianic Judge 
(Jn 52. 7); who has returned to heaven (Jn 6® 20), 
and thence as glorified Messiah pours out the 
Spirit on His disciples (Jn 7%); and who will one 
day come again (Jn 21"). His Return will be pre- 

ed by the Messianic woes (Jn 15 16? 3, etc.), 
by the Coming of Antichrist (1 Jn 22 4, 2 Jn’), 
and by the general Resurrection (Jn 58); and will 
be followed by the Last Judgment (Jn 12“). The 
writer of the Epistles believes he is living in the 
last hour ’—i.¢e. the ‘interim’ between the First 
and Second Comings of the Lord (1 Jn 2!8). In 
the Gospel the time of the Return seems more 
distant ; ¢.g. in Jn 14 and 15 the instructions given 
do not suggest a very brief ‘interim’ on earth. 

(6) The inner meaning of eschatology emphasized. 
—Although the Johannine eschatology so far 

ees with the normal Jewish doctrine, there is a 
difference. The writer does not seem to regard 
this ‘dramatic e ’ merely asa prediction 
of coming events, but rather as a parable or illus- 
tration of great Ppinitval principles, which are 
continuously at work in all history, albeit specially 
manifest in the spiritual experiences of Christians. 
In this sense, the Johannine N may be 
called ‘ timeless’ ; the Resurrection, the Judgment, 
the Coming, are always taking place, though they 
will attain their consummation at the Last Crisis 
125 Brooke, The Johannine Epistles, p. 37). Specu- 

tions regarding the time of the Second Coming 
are discouraged (Jn 21%). The gift of eternal life 
in the present (Jn 3% 11%! ; cf. 1 Jn 3% 45) tends to 
displace the dramatic picture of ‘ entering into the 
Kingdom’ at the Last Day, while spiritual union 
with Christ at once endows the believer potentially 
with the resurrection-privilege, which, to the Jew, 
was as yet in the unexperienced future (Jn 6 
7. 11> 17). 

Again, while the word Antichrist’ (1 Jn 22, etc.) 
is taken from Jewish apocalyptic, the idea is com- 
pletely ‘spiritualized’—so much so that com- 
mentators have found it most difficult to be certain 
what the writer himself intended to signify by the 
term. Broadly, it appears here to designate the 
spirit of evil in its most dangerous form, and, in 
particular, the danger which came from perverted 
ideas concerning the Person of our Lord (1 Jn 27 
4% 2 Jn’). roughout, the writer makes us 
feel that, while he uses Jewish phraseology, he is 
not enslaved to it. He realizes the folly of idle 
speculations regarding the future (cf. Jn 21”); he 
feels the need for reverence and restraint; yet he 
is sure that Heaven will not fall short of our 
deepest spiritual experiences, nor of the highest 
ideals we have known—‘ Beloved, it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he 
shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him even as he is.’ 

(c) Apparent paradoxes.—Hence the paradoxical 
nature of the Johannine eschatology ; the writer 
feels that the whole truth is beyond the grasp of 
the human mind, and he sets forth first one aspect, 
then another, prepared to appear inconsistent 
rather than one-sided. Our Lord’s First Coming, 
e.g., was not for the Judgment (Jn 3"), yet it was 
a judgment (Jn 3186 9% 1281); the hour of the general 
resurrection is still to come (Jn 5%! 6%), yet the 
resurrection is a fact of Christian experience in the 
past (Jn 57" %), and this latter is the more important 
of the two truths (Jn 113-3), 

2. The place of the sacraments in the Johannine 
doctrine of salvation.—Schweitzer has recently 
maintained that in the Fourth Gospel the sacra- 
ments are regarded as the normal channel by which 
eternal life is bestowed on the believer (Paul and 


his Interpreters, pp. 200-203). ‘The elements of 
the Lord's Supper, . . being the flesh and blood 
of the Son of Man, possess the capacity of being 
vehicles of the Spirit. Asacombination of matter 
and Spirit which can be communicated to the 
corporeity of men, they execute judgment. The 
elect can in the sacrament become partakers of 
that spiritual substance, and can thus be prepared 
for the resurrection’ (p. 200). And Christ, we 
are told, taught ‘that in the future, water, in 
association with the Spirit, would be n to 
life and blessedness. . . . Jesus came into the 
world to introduce the era of effectual sacraments’ 
(p. 202f.). This theory, if true, would introduce 
into the scheme of Johannine eschatology a factor 
which has commonly been supposed 3 of later 
origin in the history of the Church. 

ertain N may seem to lend themselves 
conveniently to this theory: e.g. Jn 35 6¼-.. 1 In 
5°, and the use in the Johannine Epistles of 
phraseology suggestive of the Mysteries (e.g. xolo ia 
in 1 Jn 2; dyvitw in 1 Jn 3°); but they are far 
from conclusive. On the other hand, we find many 
passages where the gift of ‘ eternal life’ is described 
simply as a free gift received by faith, without any 
mention of a sacramental medium (Jn 12 3 
6*7); and the idea that eternal life is normally 
bestowed by sacraments seems distinctly cont 
to such passages as Jn 38: ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit’; 
or Jn 6®: ‘the words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life’ (cf. 1 Jn 1) ‘the word of life’). 
In these passages the gift of eternal life is con- 
veyed through the influence of Christ’s personalit 
upon the human mind, either by the spoken wor 
or by some unseen method, not through a visible 
ceremonial act. And in the Johannine Epistles 
‘eternal life’ has a strong ethical content (1 Jn 300; 
it is in Christ’ (1 Jn 511. 0; cf. 2%), but no reference 
is made in this connexion to the sacraments. 

Under the circumstances, it seems that Schweitz- 
ers theory of ‘eschatological sacraments’ in the 
Fourth Gospel is not supported by the evidence. 

3. The later history of the Johannine type of 
early Christian eschatology.—Just as there is no 
real parallel in the sub-apostolic literature to the 
Johannine books of the NT, so there is no real 
parallel to the Johannine eschatology—at least, 
none worthy to be compared with it for width of 
outlook and depth of feeling. Generally, the 
traditional eschatology is interpreted very literally 
even prosaically. But the emphasis on the spiritual 
significance of eschatology recurs wherever the 
writers show signs of deep meditation on the 
problems of life. In the Pauline Epistles we shall 
meet with a similar tendency in places. In the 
Odes of Solomon it is very noticeable (see e.g. Odes 
iii. and xv.), and in the Alexandrian Fathers an 
allegorical interpretation of eschatology is found 
(e.g. Clement, Exhort. ad Gentes, 9), which, though 
widely different from the Johannine doctrine, re- 
sembles it in so far as it seeks to go behind the 
purely chronological aspect of eschatology. 

IV. THE PAULINE TYPE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ESCHATOLOGY, AND THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE 
GENTILE-CHRISTIAN CHURCHES.—1. The escha- 
tology of St. Paul.—In view of the trend of recent 
criticism, it seems reasonable to accept as a work- 
ing hypothesis the view that all the ‘Pauline’ 
Epistles of the NT are genuine letters of the 
Apostle, though in the case of the Pastoral 
Epistles the verdict can hardly be regarded as 
decisive. This long series of letters is of unique 
value as an illustration of the history of early 
Christian doctrine, as taught by one of its greatest 
exponents. Several problems of considerable im- 
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rtance demand consideration in connexion with 

t. Paul’s eschatology. 

(1) The development of thought in St. Pauls 
Epistles. — Several recent writers, approaching 
the subject from widely different standpoints, 
have urged that the supposed change in St. Paul’s 
outlook as time went on is mainly a phantom 
of the critical imagination (e.g. Schweitzer, Paul 
and his Interpreters, È; 75f.; S. N. Rostron, 
The Christology of St. Paul, 1912, pp. 23-28). To 
the present writer, however, the signe of a real 
development of doctrine are unmistakable, if the 
Epistles are studied broadly in their generally 
accepted chronological order. The divergence of 
opinion regarding the date of Galatians—before or 
after the Thessalonian Epistles—does not seriously 
affect the problem, because Gal. is dominated by 
one problem of immediate urgency, and does not 
deal at length with other topics, such as eschato- 
logy. In Gal. the supreme emphasis is laid on 
moral virtues, faith and love (5°; cf. 20 32. %); 
neither ‘dramatic eschatology’ nor ‘ eschatological 
sacraments’ receive any detailed notice. But if 
we study the rest of the Pauline Epistles under 
the four main groups—(q@) 1 and 2 Thess. ; (ò) l and 
2 Cor., Rom.; (c) Col., Eph., Phil.; (d) 1 and 2 
Tim., Tit.—the outlines of St. Paul's change of 
standpoint seem clear beyond doubt. 

(a) Land 2 Thessalonians.—In these Epistles the 
outlook is as purely and consistently Judæo-Chris- 
tian as in the earlier chapters of Acts. The ho 
of an immediate Second Coming of the Lord holds 
the front place in the interests of both St. Paul 
and his readers. The ‘wrath’ of the Last Crisis 
is impending (i Th 1 216); the Christians are 
waiting for the Son of Man to descend on the 
clouds of heaven, while they are yet alive on earth 
(1 Th 1 415-18 51-11. 33, 2 Th 11 21-21), The langua 
which St. Paul uses in these Epistles to describe the 
Second Coming is such as any Jewish apocalyptist 
who accepted the Messiahship of Jesus might have 
used ; there is no trace of Gentile influence, and 
he himself expects to be ‘in the body’ at the time 
of the Return (1 Th 4"; cf. 5%). Again, the 
eschatological problems discussed in these 5 
are such as would present themselves to Jewish 
minds; and St. Paul answers the difficulties as a 
Jew speaking to Jews. The problem of the faith- 
ful departed (1 Th 418) was one that inevitably 
arose as soon as some of the ‘brethren’ had died 
before the Lord returned. How would they be 
enabled to share in the joy of the Parousia? St. 
Paul’s answer is that they will be raised in time 
to join in the Lord's Coming (1 Th 416). That 
such a question should have already come to the 
front is significant, because it marks perhaps the 
earliest of the many perplexities which arose in 
the minds of the faithful when the Lord did not 
return at once, and when consequently the simple 
scheme of the primitive Christian eschatology no 
longer sufficed to solve every difficulty. The 

ual change of doctrinal outlook which resulted 
rom this affected the whole Church, and there is 
no reason to doubt that St. Paul himself was in- 
fluenced by it. 

In 2 Thess. the perplexity caused by the dela 
has become much graver, and St. Paul counsels 

tience. Again he adopts a thoroughly Jewish 
ine of argument: his language still implies that 
the Return will be comparatively soon; but he 
reminds his readers that certain of the ‘signs of 
the end’ have not yet been fulfilled; and these 
must precede the final consummation. The ‘signs’ 
which he mentions are: (a) the falling away (% 
drocracla, 2 Th 2), (8) the revealing of the Man 
of Sin (2 Th 2 7-9), (y) the taking away of ‘the 
Restrainer’ (6 xaréxwy, or 7d xaréxov, 2 Th 2°). St. 
Paul implies that he is speaking of ideas familiar 
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to his readers (2 Th 2°), and similar phrases are 
found in the descriptions of the signs of the end 
in the Jewish apocalypses; e.g. an ey. is 
pari of the Messianic woes in Jubilees, 23; Test. 

II. Patr. (Levi 10, Dan 5), ete. Again, the de- 
scription of the ‘ Man of Sin’ offers close parallels 
to the figure of Antichrist (alias ‘ Beliar’ or Satan) 
in many of the apocaly pses (e.g. in the contemporary 
writings of the Ap. Bar. xxxix. and 4 Ezra v. 6, and 
also in the later Christian apocalypses, notably Asc. 
Is. iii. and iv., and Sib. Oracles [see above]). (For 
fuller details, see article MAN OF SIN, and Kennedy, 
St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things, pp. 207- 
221.) For the ‘taking away of the Restrainer’ it 
is not to find an exact parallel in Jewish 
apocalyptic; but from Daniel onwards we find that 
the close of a dynasty is often regarded as one of 
the signs of the end: and so the use of ò caréywr 
might well suggest to St. Paul's readers the idea 
of Imperial Rome, whose downfall would surely 
mark the close of a world-epoch. The important 
point to realize is that in this passage, so obscure 
to us, St. Paul is not inventing a new doctrine of 
the Last Things, but is taking familiar phrases and 
ideas and applying them to the problems which 
were then confronting the Christian community. 

Thus the characteristic of 1 and 2 Thess. is that 
the eschatology is the ‘central’ theme, and is 
completely Judeo-Christian in form. At the same 
time, it is closely linked with moral teaching (1 
Th 3!3 4*8, etc.); and this practical aspect of St. 
Paul’s eschatology 5 in this respect is in 
complete accord with that of our Lord) remains 
unchanged throughout all his writings. 

(6) 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans (and perhaps 
Galatians).—In these Epistles, which form the 
second group of Pauline writings, the Jewish form 
of eschatology is still prominent, especially in 1 
Corinthians. The Christians addressed are ‘ wait- 
ing for the apocalypse of our Lord’ (1 Co 17), which 
is near at hand ( 134, 1 Co 72- 3), and will be 
associated with the Resurrection (Ro 83) and the 
Judgment (1 Co 45 62, Ro 2186). All this resembles 
1 and 2 Thess.; yet the eschatology no longer 
occupies the centre of interest in these Epistles ; 
other themes receive a larger share of attention. 
The spiritual gifts which the Christians possessed, 
and the spiritual power which had transformed 
their lives, begin to claim a peu lace ; 
and phrases originally eschatological are adopted 
to describe spiritual experiences in the past and 
present; e.g. 2 Co 1%, ðs... éppicaro pas, ral 

boerat (cf. 318 4167 517), And in Romans we see 
ow ‘justification,’ which is properly an eschato- 
logical term (signifying the act by which the 
Messianic Judge pronounces the believer ‘not 
guilty’ at the Great Judgment [Ro 2!%!6)), is be- 
coming weaned from its old associations. For St. 
Paul teaches that the believer who has faith is 
pronounced ‘ not guilty’ here and now, in anticipa- 
tion of the final verdict ; and so ‘ justification’ be- 
comes severed from eschatology, and linked with 
the spiritual experience known to Christians as 
‘the sense of forgiveness’ or ‘assurance’ (cf. Ro 
5}, etc.). 

In this group of Epistles we also see signs of 
Gentile influence, modifying the Jewish methods 
of thought. In dealing with the Resurrection, St. 
Paul uses a distinctly non-Jewish line of argument 
(see below), and his vision of the final consummation 
(Ro 11%, ete.) is far wider than that current in 
Jewish circles. Moreover, in 1 Co 1572 St. Paul 
teaches that a ‘kingdom of Christ’ on earth must 
proces the final consummation when ‘he shall 

eliver the kingdom to God, even the Father’ (15%; 
cf. the Parable of the Tares, Mt 13-8). Such a 
conception implies that the certainty of an im- 
mediate coming of the end is being abandoned. 
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(c) Colossians, Ephesians, Philinmans.—In this 
group of St. Paul's letters we find the modify- 
ing tendencies noted above still further developed. 
The ‘dramatic’ eschatology, though still present 
(Col 15 34, Ph 16 3° 3%, Eph 4%), has receded still 
further from the central position it held in 1 and 2 
Thess., and the use of eschatological terms in a 
non-eschatological sense becomes more and more 
frequent (Col 15, Ph 3%, Eph 13 25, eto.). There is 
no distinct assertion that the Return is near at 
hand (it may be implied, Ph 3”) ; and some pase 
suggest that a prolonged future lies before the 
Church on earth (e.g. ‘the building up of the body 
of Christ,’ Eph 41s, and the ingathering of the 
Gentiles, Eph 2 and 3). Im such passages St. 
Paul’s thoughts seem to be far from the normal 
tone of Jewish apocalyptic. 

(d) The Pastoral Epistles. — Here eschatology 
appears to rise once more into pronar prominence ; 
but it is not quite the same as before. The earlier 
Christian eschatology had sprung from enthusiastic 
hopes: ‘The Last Days have come, use 
Messiah has appeared.’ But in the Pastoral 
Epistles the message is sadder, and more like that 
oF the Jewish apocalyptists: ‘The Last Days are 
at hand, because the times are evil’ (1 Ti 4!, 2 Ti 
31- 41-3). There is a note of disappointment, as 
the Apostle speaks of prevalent apostasy (2 Ti 2?6), 
which accords well with the supposition that these 
Epistles were written in a period of spiritual re- 
action, when the early hopes were being strained 
by the prolonged delay. Under such circum- 
stances, it was necessary to guard against one-sided 
doctrines of the resurrection (2 Ti 29 and to em- 

hasize the objectivity of the Last Things (1 Ti 6", 

Ti 4, Tit 1°). 

A broad survey of the Pauline Epistles thus 
shows that the Apostle’s eschatological teaching 
underwent considerable modification in the course 
of time, from the somewhat conventional Jewish 
outlook of 1 and 2 Thess. to the broad and deep 
spiritual teaching of Eph.; and finally, in the 

astoral Epistles, we see signs of a renewed em- 
poaa upon old truths which were in danger of 

ing obscured. 

(2) St. Paul's doctrine of Judgment, Interme- 
diate State, Resurrection, Final Destinies. — (a) 
Judgment.—The ‘dramatic’ conception of the 
Judgment recurs frequently in the Pauline Epistles 
(2 Th 17%, Ro 2 9-16, 1 Co 45), but there are very 
few signs of the Johannine idea of a continuous 
judgment-process being worked out in history. 

he Judgment is to be universal (1 Co 62, 2 Co 5") ; 
but the Christian is free from condemnation (Ro 
bob and indeed has already been justified (see 
above). 

(6) The Intermediate State. As long as St. Paul 
expected the Return in the immediate future, there 
was no logical place for any thought of the Inter- 
mediate State of the dead in Christ. Probably 
St. Paul, like many Jews, believed in a waiting- 
place for the faithful souls of former generations, 
who had been evangelized by the Descent into 
Hell’ (Eph 4°; ef. 1 P 31 46). But the Christian, 
when he departs, will be with Christ’ (Ph 1%)—a 
Sees scarcely applicable to an ‘ Intermediate 

tate’ (cf. 2 Co 51-10). If (as seems most probable) 
Onesiphorus was dead when 2 Ti 115 was written, 
St. Paul did not supe to pray for the dead. Yet 
such a prayer is but the instinctive act of a spiritu- 
ally-minded man, to whom friendship is a bond too 
strong to be severed by death; and it would be 
unwise to deduce from it that St. Paul held a 
reasoned-out theory concerning the possibility of 
moral change in the life to come, to say nothing of 
a clear-cut doctrine of ‘ purgatory. 

(c) The Resurrection.—To the Jews a doctrine of 
the resurrection did not appear strange, though 
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the question ‘In what shape shall the dead rise?’ 
is found, e.g. in Apoc. Baruch, xlix. 2. But among 
the Gentiles, even where a belief in immortality 
was present, a resurrection was incredible (Ac 268). 
So, as long as St. Paul ‘spake as a Jew,’ he simply 
affirmed the resurrection without comment (e.g. 
1 Th 4'*-); but, when he had to commend the 
ospel to educated Gentiles, a new line of argument 
Recut necessary, such as we find in 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians. A brief outline of the famous passages 
1 Co 15, 2 Co 4 and 5 is all that can be attempted 
here. The chief points to note are: (a) he bases 
the Christian hope on the historical fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection (1 1571); (8) he argues from the 
analogy of the seed (1 Co 15™-)—an argument 
which would appeal to the Gentile no less than to 
the Jew ; (y) he teaches an upward movement in 
history (1 Co 15%), implying that the resurrection- 
life will be no mere replica of this life, but some- 
thing higher and greater; (3) the resurrection- 
body will not be ‘flesh and blood’ (1 Co 15%), but 
a ‘spiritual’ body (1 Co 15“). Herein St. Paul 
differs alike from the materialistic conception of 
the resurrection and from the Gentile idea that 
the soul at death is freed from the encumbrance of 
a body. In some St. Paul does indeed 
seem to disparage the body (2 Co 5°) ; but he clearl 
teaches that the highest ideal is not to be strip 
of the body, and lead a bodiless existence (which 
would render self-expression unthinkable), but 
rather to be ‘clothed upon’ with a higher type of 
body, adapted to be the organ through which the 
‘ego’ may fully express itself in the ‘spiritual’ 
sphere of existence (2 Co 5**; cf. 1 Co 321). This 
‘transformation of our mode of life is to take place 
at the Last Day (1 Co 15%); yet the spiritual trans- 
formation of the believer in this present life is 
described in similar language (2 Co 3'8); and indeed 
the two are not irreconcilable, for the last-named 
is an ‘earnest’ of the future resurrection (cf. 
Ph 3%, 2 Ti 216). 

The Chiliastic doctrine of a reign of Christ on 
earth, in an intervening period between a ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ Resurrection (cf. Rev 20> 5), does not 
appear in St. Paul; the ‘reign of Christ’ in 1 Co 15% 
is far more applicable to the working of Christ 
through the Church, which was in progress when 
St. Paul wrote. 

Whether St. Paul believed in a general resurrec- 
tion of all men seems doubtful ; some passages (e.g. 
Ro 81") suggest that the resurrection is conditional 
upon the possession of the Spirit of Christ; but 
since he pe Sa that the judgment is to be universal, 
we may perhaps infer that the scope of the resurrec- 
tion will be co-extensive. 

(d) Final destinies.— Normally St. Paul adopts 
the usual view that the wicked go to ‘eternal 
destruction’ and the believers to ‘eternal life’ 
(2 Co 2, etc.); but the latter aspect receives much 
greater emphasis than the former. The thought 
of the unendingness’ of final destinies is not pro- 
minent in the Pauline Epistles; sometimes the 
word aldi seems used to express intensity rather 
than interminable duration (e.g. ‘eternal destruc- 
tion, 2 Th I’, or ‘an AE | weight of glory,’ 
2 Co 47). There are some passages where St. Paul's 
words suggest the hope of the final salvation of all 
men (1 Co 15%; cf. Ro 11%). Such a conclusion 
seems naturally to follow from the infinite love of 
God; but it is hard to reconcile with the fact of 
human sin. 

(3) The influence of Gentile thought upon St. 
Paul's eschatology.—(a) Greek influence.—On this 
subject various views are held: some contend 
that ‘the eschatological views of Paul mark a 
transition from purely Jewish to Hellenistic 
notions’ (P. Gardner, The Religious Experience of 
St. Paul, 1911, p. 126); others will scarcely admit 
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the possibility of any Gentile influence, and main- 
tain that St. Paul, from first to last, lived and spoke 
and wrote as a Jew (Schweitzer, Paul and his Inter- 
preters, Dp. 94, 227, 240, etc.). On the whole, the 
change which came over St. Paul’s theology seems 
explicable simply as the natural development of an 
active mind constantly reconsidering the problems 
of Christian experience. On the other hand, St. 
Paul’s avowed championship of the rights of Gentile 
Christianity may well have led him to be favourably 
inclined to Gentile ideas, and to loosen his affection 
for purely Jewish methods of thought. But the 
actual proofs of non-Jewish ideas are to be seen in 
the gradual modification of his teaching to which 
we have referred above, rather than in the presence 
of distinctively Hellenic lan e. The latter may 
perhaps be seen in the depreciation of the body 
(2 Co 5**), in the description of transformation 
(2 Co 318 54; ef. Seneca, Ep. vii. 1, non emendari 
tantum, sed transfigurari’), in the comparison of 
the body to an earthen vessel (2 Co 4’ 5'), and in 
the distinction between the fiw ävôpwros and the éow 
dvOpwros (2 Co 46; see Clemen, Primitive Chris- 
tianit and its non-Jewish Sources, p. 68 ff.). But, in 
so far as Greek influence is visible in these passages, 
it is rather due to unconscious than to conscious 
borrowing (#5. p. 204). 

(b) Influence of the Oriental cults.—Apart from 
the Mysteries (see below), these exercised very 
little influence on St. Paul’s eschatolo The idea 
of vang ‘clothed upon (2 Co 5f) is perhaps derived 
from Parsiism (Clemen, op. cit. p. 174), and other 
parallels have been tr. ; but they may be mere 
coincidences (ib. pp. 171-198). 

(c) The influence of the Mysteries upon St. Paul’s 
eschatology.—The Mysteries claimed to make men 
partakers of immortality, by means of initiatory 
rites and ceremonies, through which a ‘ sacramental 
9555 was conveyed to the worshippers (see Cumont, 

riental Religions in Roman Paganism, pp. 91 f., 
151). It has recently been maintained (e.g. in Lake’s 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul) that Christianity was 
see i regarded among the Gentiles as ‘a 
superior kind of Mystery-Religion,’ and that, to 
them, its central m e was the promise of 
eternal life given through the Christian Sacra- 
ments. Thus the Sacraments were intimately con- 
nected with eschatology, and the Gentile-Christian 
gospel, like the Jewish-Christian gospel, was 
essentially eschatological. But there was this 
distinction between the two types of Christianity : 
‘to the average Gentile Christian in, for instance, 
Corinth. . . the centre of Christianity was the 
Sacraments. . . . On the other hand, for a Jewish 
Christian, the expectation of the Parousia w 

robably quite central’ (Lake, op. cit. p. 437). Of 

t. Paul’s own view Lake says: ‘ Baptism is, for 
St. Paul and his readers, universally and unques- 
tioningly accepted as a mystery or sacrament 
which works ex opere operato’ (op. cit. p. 385). 

Schweitzer, in Paul and his Interpreters, adopts 
a line of argument which is somewhat different ; 
but his conclusions as to the substance of St. 
Paul’s teaching show some notable points of 
resemblance to Lake’s view. Though he utterly 
denies the possibility that St. Paul was influenced 
by Greek thought or by the Mysteries (op. cit. 

p. 208, 240, etc.), yet he affirms that the Apostle 

eld a doctrine of ‘eschatological sacraments’ 
which, after all, would make the sacraments not 
unlike the rites of a ‘Mystery.’ ‘In Paul we find 
the most prosaic n imaginable of the opus 
operatum’ (p. 213). Everywhere in the Pauline 
sacraments the eschatological interest breaks 
through. . . . Their power is derived from the 
events of the last times. They put believers in 
the same position as the Lord, in that they cause 
them to experience a resurrection a few world- 
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moments before the time, even though this does 
not in any way become manifest. It is a precurso 
phenomenon of the approaching end of the world. 
... The sacraments are contined to the time 
between the resurrection of Jesus and His parousia, 
when the dead shall arise’ (p. 216f.). During this 
‘interim’ period, the present world-era and the 
world to come are in contact,’ and only while this 
contact lasts can men pass by means of the sacra- 
ments from one world to the other (p. 224). Simi- 
larly, of St. Paul's doctrine of baptism he says: 
‘The dying and rising again of Christ takes place 
in him without any co-operation, or exercise of 
will or thought, on his part. It is like a mechani- 
cal process’ (p. 225f.). This doctrine of ‘ eschato- 
logical sacraments’ can be understood, one 
to Schweitzer, ‘entirely on the basis of Jewis 
B Christianity (p; 240). On the other 

and, Clemen (Primitive Christianity and its non- 
Jewish Sources, p. 266) affirms that ‘it is simply 
false to say that baptism as well as the Lord's 
Supper already within the books of the NT under- 
went the fateful transformation from symbolic act 
to sacramentum eſſica. But, if St. Paul's teach- 
ing is rightly interpreted either by Lake or by 
Schweitzer, it would follow that the doctrine of 
the sacraments was a more important factor in 
early Christian eschatology—and indeed, in early 
Christianity at large—than has commonly been 
supposed. 

An adequate discussion of the problem thus 
raised is ee here; but one or two points 
may be noted : 


(a) St. Paul certainly associates baptism with ‘death’ and 


‘resurrection’ 68, Col 212), and with the reception of the 
Spirit (1 Co 1213), But, while these passages, and certain others 
ing the Eucharist (1 Co 1016 1127. 30), may be consistent 


th Schweitzer’s theory of ‘effectual sacraments,’ they are 
also explicable on the view that St. Paul is regarding the rite as 
the symbol of conferred—a symbol normally linked with 
the spiritual gift, but not so necessary that without the rite the 
gift cannot be conveyed, nor yet mechanically conveying the 
gift ex opere o. In one of the above passages (Col 212) 
the context (214f) is full of highly metaphorical lan e. From 
these passages we are driven to conclude that the theory of a 
Pauline doctrine of ‘ effectual sacraments’ is ‘ Not proven.’ 

(8) But, further, there are other passages where St. Paul's 

uments are definitely against the view that sacraments con- 
vey the new life ex opere operato. In 1 Co 8513 101452 he 
clearly teaches that the effect of partaking in a communion- 
feast is dependent on the state of mind of the recipient. The 
partaking mes serious if it arouses uneasy doubt in the 
mind of the ‘ weaker brother who witnesses his act; but, apart 
from this bility, and if the recipient is clear in his own 
conscience, the partaking will have no effect ez opere operato. 
The argument here refers to non-Christian ‘sacraments,’ hut 
it is consistent with the Apostle’s general attitude towards 
external rites and ceremonies: ‘In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working through love (Gal 58; 615 32, etc.). The omission 
of any reference to the Christian sacraments in such es 
would be strange indeed, if the future salvation of the Christian 
was normally conveyed to him only through baptism and the 
Eucharist. 

(y) The references to the sacraments in St. Paul's Epistles, 
viewed asa whole, are hardly sufficient to warrant the theory 
that the sacraments held a central place in his theology. 
Lake contends that this silence shows that the importance of 
the sacraments was universally accepted in the Church, and 
needed no further emphasis (op. eit. p. 233 n.). But we may 
reasonably ask for some positive evidence that the sacraments 
had already sprung into a position of central importance in the 
Church, before we set aside the ‘argument from silence.’ 1 Co 
114, J thank God that I baptized none of you,’ does not suggest 
that St. Paul put baptism in the place of central importance in 


the l. 

3) When Schweitzer tells us that St. Paul ‘found alread 

sting a baptism and a Lord's Supper which guaranteed sal- 
vation (op. cit. p. 215; cf. p. 242), and that his doctrine of the 
sacramenta ‘is integrally, simply, and exclusively eschatological ’ 
(p. 244), we may reasonably ask what evidence is forthcoming 
from the Jewish apocalypses to justify such assertions. 
Schweitzer adduces no such evidence; nor is the present 
writer acquainted with any. 


We conclude, then, that the evidence does not 
support the per that the primitive Church asa 
whole believed that eternal life was conveyed 
normally by the sacraments, but rather that it 
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was a free gift received immediately by faith. At 
the same time, it is likely enough that the less 
educated Christians did regard Christianity as a 
kind of Mystery-Religion, with sacraments of a 
magical character. The obscure custom of ‘ bap- 
tism for the dead’ may have been associated wit 
some such ideas (1 Co 15%, but it does not appear 
that they were shared by St. Paul, or by any of 
the NT writers. (For a careful discussion of this 
subject, see Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its 
non-Jewish Sources, pp. 223-250.) 

2. The eschatology of the early Gentile-Chris- 
tian churches.—(1) The fruit of St. Pauls teaching. 
—St. Paul may fairly be regarded as the precursor 
of a Gentile type of Christian eschatology ; for, 
although the instances of definitely Greek ideas in 
his writings are but few, he was in sympathy with 
non-Jewish ways of . the problems of 
life, and he was the champion of Gentile claims 
within the Church of Christ. Without his efforts 
Gentile thought would have been debarred from 
having free scope in the Church. But in the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Ages, as we trace the 
doctrine of the Last Things through Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, 2 Clement, Aristides, and Justin, 
down to Irenæus at the close of the 2nd cent., 
there is but little evidence of a distinctively Gentile 
type of Christian eschatolo Jewish ideas and 
phraseology show no signs of disappearing entirely ; 
and indeed Christian eschatology is never likely to 
lose all traces of its Jewish antecedents. 

(2) Distinctive features of Gentile-Christian escha- 
t .—Yet the following changes may be attri- 
buted in great measure to the influence of Gentile 
thought. (a) The technical Jewish terms are 
replaced by others of a more ‘prosaic’ character : 
e.g. in Clem. ad Cor. we find the Return described 
as an f\evois (17) rather than as a rapovsla or an 
d rod ue. And in Ignatius the term Parousia’ 
is applied to the First Coming of our Lord at His 
Nativity (ad Phil. 9). Such changes show that 
the traditional Jewish scheme is undergoing a 
measure of re-statement’ at the hands of men who 
were unaccustomed to the apocalyptic scheme of 
the Last Things. 

(ò) Occasionally we meet with clear signs of 
Greek thought, , Ign. ad Rom. 3, Nothing 
visible is good.“ And some thirty years later we 
find the Epistle to Diognetus reflecting a thoroughly 
Greek theory of the relation of the soul to the 
body (7, 10). 

(c) The conception of the Eucharist as a 
: rag ta Se through which immortality is conveyed 
to the believer, though (as we have contended 
above) not sanctioned by St. Paul bimself, seems 
to be implied in some of the sub-apostolic writings : 
e.g. Ign. ad Eph. 20, ‘Breaking one bread, which 
is the medicine of immortality, and the antidote 
that we should not die, but live for ever’; cf. Iren. 
adv. Her. iv. 8, ‘Our bodies, when they receive 
the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having 
the hope of resurrection to eternity.’ 

(d) The idea that ‘salvation’ is a future blessing, 
to be gained by external acts, or by membership of 
an o ized society, may also be traced to tlie sub- 
A lic Age: e.g. Ign. ad PAW. 3, If any man 
followeth one that maketh a schism, he doth not 
inherit the Kingdom of God.’ 

As a result of these and other modifications, 
early Christian eschatology in the Gentile churches 
gradually assumed a form which, though Jewish in 
phraseology, was sufficiently intelligible to those 
who were not familiar with the presupposition of 
Jewish apocalyptic. With the exception of a few 
doctrinal features, such as Chiliasm, which proved 
to be but e phases of thought, the escha- 
tology of the Church of the 2nd. cent., as seen, 6. g., 
in Irenæus, had discarded its distinctively ‘ primi- 


tive’ characteristics, and was not far from the normal 
type of Christian eschatology as it has been taught 
in subsequent ages of the Church. 


LirgratTuRrK.—For apostolic eachatology in general, see S. D. 
F. Salmond’s art. on e of the ’ in HDB, and 

. A. MacCulloch’s art. on : 

H. Charles, Eschatology : Hebrew, Jewish, and Ch 
1918; B. C. Dewick, Primitive Christian 
S. D. F. Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortalit 


> 
1012; 
1004 
eto. 

For the Jewish ‘background of ideas,’ see Charles, op. cit., 
and the same writer's editions of the Jewish a ypses, 
especially his Book of Enoch?, 1912; V. H. Stanton, The 
Jewish and Christian Messiah, 1886. 

Pe inl the eschatology 4 8 NT hig eager oe 7 8 
è B. Swete, pocalypse . John 
1909, and k. H. Charles, Studies in the Apocalypse 1913; and 
for Fauline eschatology, H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Pauls Con- 
ceptions of the Last Things, 1904; the same writer's artt. on 
St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions’ in the Ezposttor, 8th ser., 
iv. (1912) 60, 212, 434, 539; K. Lake, The Earlier Epi. 
St. Paul, 1911; A. Schweitzer, Paul and his gd hated 
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ent Eschatological theory’ to the apostolic writings. 

For the influence of Gentile ai Sie on Christian eschatology 
see C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity and tts non-Jewish 
Sources, Eng. tr., 1912; F. Cumont, The Oriental Religions in 
Koman Paganism, 1911; E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, 1890 (Hibbert 


Lecture, 1888). 
Of the Christian apocaly „ many are edited in 78, vols. ii. 


and iii.; The Ascension of N by R. H. Charles, 1900; The 
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or 
articles in this Dictionary on 1 Havan F Hua, i 
OF Six, SPIRITS IN N, RESURRECTION, etc. 
E. C. DEWICK. 

ESDRAS, THE SECOND BOOK OF.—This book 
is quite different in character from 1 Es., which it 
follows in the English A rypha. It belongs to 
the 8 ptie order, and is closely related in time 
and thought to the Apocalypse of Baruch (g. v.). 
Some early writers cite it as prophetical— Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 16) and Ambrose (de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 64, 66, 68,69) in particular; but 
Jerome speaks slightingly of it as a book he had 
not read or required to read, because it was not re- 
ceived in the Church (c. Vigilant. ch. 6). In the 
authenticated edition of the Vulgate, it is relegated 
to an appendix, along with 1 Es. and the Prayer of 
Manasses. It is not reckoned canonical by the 
Church of Rome, nor is it used in the English 
Church. 

1. Contents.—As it stands in our Apocrypha, 
2 Es. consists of 16 chapters; but the first two and 
last two are separate works which have been added 
to the original book, and have no inward connexion 
with it. The prefixed chapters (1. 2), though 
written in the name of Esdras, exhibit an anti- 
Jewish spirit, in striking contrast to that of the 
chapters that follow. They speak of the rejection 
of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles as a 
Western Christian of the 2nd cent. might have 
done. A connexion has been suggested between 
them and the Apocalypse of Zephaniah, of which 
fragments are extant in Coptic. The subjoined 
chapters (15. 16) make no mention of Esdras, and 
their contents are colourless enough to admit of 
either a Jewish or a Christian author. In imita- 
tion of Jeremiah’s prophecies, they predict wars 
and tumults, denounce God’s wrath on the wicked, 
and encourage the righteous to endure. The pro- 
bable quotation of 16% in Ep. xxix. of Ambrose 
‘extendit coelum sicut cameram ’— would indicate 
that these chapters were known in the middle of 
the 4th century. Possibly they had their origin 
&bout a century previously, in the wars of the 
Arabian Odenathus and Sapor I. of Persia. 

Divested of these additions, 2 Es. is a series of 
geven visions, separated for the most „in the 
experience of the seer, by periods of fasting and 
prayer. Their purpose is to shed light on the 
mysteries of the moral world, and restore the faith 
in God and reliance on His justice which had been 
shaken by the downfall of Jerusalem. At the out- 
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set the seer announces himself as Salathiel, with 
the parenthetical explanation that he is also Esdras. 
In the first four visions (chs. 3-10) the angel 
Uriel ap , to resolve the doubts of the seer, 
and comfort him with the hope of God’s speedy 
intervention. In the fifth (chs. 11. 12) a great 
eagle is seen, with three heads, twelve wings, and 
certain wings of smaller size. She is encountered 
and annihilated by a lion, and Esdras learns that 
the eagle is the fourth kingdom of Daniel, and the 
lion the Messiah. The sixth vision (ch. 13) reveals 
the Messiah as a wondrous man, coming out of 
the sea, destroying His enemies, and gathering 
the righteous and e-loving to Himself. In the 
seventh (ch. 14) ras is warned that the end is 
near, and instructed to have ninety tour books 
written, but only to publish twenty-four of them 
(the usual Talmudic reckoning of the books of the 
OT). On the accomplishment of his task, Esdras 
is translated to heaven. 

2. Text and yersions.—The original text no 
longer exists; but versions are extant in Latin, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic (two), and Armenian. 
Some fragments in Sahidic have also come to light 
(in 1904), and traces have been found of an old 
Georgian translation. The Latin version is in 
every respect the most important, as well as the 
only one which contains the four additional 
chapters. It was through this version that the 
book found its way into the appendix of the Vul- 
gate, and thence into our Apocrypha. The Oriental 
versions are of value chiefly for the assistance the 
afford in testing and correcting the Latin. 
curious illustration of their usefulness in this way 
was given by Bensly in 1875, when he discovered a 
missing fragment of the Latin text consisting of 70 
verses, the existence of which had been suggested 
by the presence of these verses in the Oriental 
versions. This long e has now been restored 
to its place in our 1 rypha, between verses 35 
and 36 of the seventh chapter. The basis of all the 
existing versions, with the possible exception of the 
Armenian, is generally acknowledged to bea Greek 
text, now lost; but some difference of opinion has 
arisen as to whether that was the original text. 
While the more prevalent view that the book was 
composed in Greek has found such defenders as 
Lücke, Volkmar, and Hilgenfeld, some recent 
scholars, including Wellhausen, Charles, Gunkel, 
and Box, contend for a Hebrew original. 

Some confusion of nomenclature has been caused 
88 varyi g titles of the versions. The Latin 

S mos istinguish five books of Ezra: the 
first being the canonical Ezra-Nehemiah, the second 
the prefixed chapters of 2 Es., the third the] Es. 
of the A a, the fourth chs. 3-14 of 2 Es., 
and the fifth its subjoined chapters. According 
to this arrangement, our book is now commonly 
denominated 4 Ezra, although the title Ezra- 
Apocalypse, MBA by Westcott as the prob. 
able form in the lost Greek text, has also come 
into use. 

3. Literary stracture.—Of late years, the ques- 
tion of the literary structure of the book has as- 
sumed increasing prominence. Its essential unity, 
as coming from the hand of a single writer, who 
may, however, have used and failed to assimilate 
adequately material previously existing, is still 
maintained by such scholars as Gunkel, Porter, 
and Sanday. On this theory, its date is fixed 
with some de of unanimity between A.D. 81 
and 96, the Fall of Jerusalem, which gives occasion 
to it, being rightly referred to the destruction by 
Titus in A.D. 70, and the difficult Eagle Vision 
being interpreted of the succession of Roman 
Emperors (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian) after 
that event. Another theory, however, ascribing a 
composite character to the book, has recently been 


worked out with much ingenuity by Kabisch, 
Charles, and Box. The last-mentioned finds five 
independent works in our Apocalypse: (1) a Sala- 
thiel Apocalypse (S=chs. 3-10), composed about 
A.D. 100; (2) the Eagle Vision (Achs. 11. 12), 
belonging to the time of Domitian or possibly 
Vespasian ; (3) the Son of Man Vision (M=ch. 13), 
written before A.D. 70; (4) the Ezra Legend (E?= 
ch. 14), dating about A.D. 100; and (5) extracts 
from anfold Ezra Apocalypse (E), interpolated in S, 
and belonging to some period before A.D. 70. 
These separate documents were welded into a 
single book by a redactor (R), and published about 
A.D. 120. Whatever may be said for this analysis, 
it helps to elucidate certain features of the k 
which have hitherto been puzzling and obscure: 
5 eschatological conceptions, varying his- 
torical situations, breaks of thought, and linguistic 
transitions. 

4. Value and relation to NT.—On either meon, 
the book remains of great importance, especially 
for the understanding of later developments of 
Judaism, and the environment of the early Chris- 
tian Church. A fine expression of later Judaism, 
it reveals a ionate clinging to the merciful 
5 of God, notwithstanding a measure of 

isappointment with the Law, and the most dis- 
astrous experience. Its spirit may be somewhat 
narrow, its style not infrequently tedious, its later 
visions lacking in imaginative power, and its solu- 
tions of the moral problem disappointing; yet it 
strikes a truly reflective note, and breathes through- 
out an unconquerable faith in God and the vindica- 
tion of His righteousness. In these characteristics, 
perhaps, no less than in its unconscious admission 
of the weakness of Judaism, lay the strength of its 
ap to Christian readers; but its present-day 
value is chiefly historical, as it is practically con- 
temporaneous with the NT literature, and shows 
pont of contact with it. Direct dependence can 

ardly be established, yet there are similarities of 
thought and lan to most of the NT books, 
while, as Gunkel has clearly shown, there are 
marked affinities with the Pauline letters and the 
Book of Revelation. 

(a) The speculations of St. Paul are closely 
paralleled by the discussions of moral and religious 
problems in the earlier part of 2 Our 
author presumably belonged to the school in which 
the great Apostle was trained; and, especially in 
his treatment of sin and the weakness of the Law 
as a redemptive power, has much in common with 
him. Sin is essentially transgression of the Law, 
and alienates from (2 Es 9% 7%; of. Ro 6% 20 
Its origin is to be found in the Fall of Adam and 
the evil heart (cor malignum) which he has trans- 
mitted to his descendants (2 Es 716 3%-22. 25-26 490. 
cf. Ro 5, 1 Co 157"). Accordingly it is unive 
and has universally as its result not only spiritu 
corruption and in rmity, but physical death (2 Es 
N; cf. Ro 51 K. 18. 7. 21). In further ment 
ith St. Paul, and in opposition to the usual 
Rabbinical doctrine, our author despairs of the 
efficacy of the Law to redeem and save the sinner 
(2 Es 9* ; cf. Ro 3”). Its promised rewards have 
little encouragement or inspiration for beings 80 
constituted as to be unable to keep it (2 Es 738-231), 
At the best, though the world is perishing, it ma 
still be hoped that a few may be saved (9 a). It 
is all a puzzle and pain to the apocalyptist. Un- 
acquainted with the great solvent ideas in which 
the Apostle found satisfaction for heart and mind, 
he resigns himself to the inscrutableness of God's 
ways, the limitations of human intelligence, and 
the pre-determined Divine pur in the history 
and end of the world, while taking what comfort 
he may from the assurance of God’s faithfulness 
and love to His ancient people (411. 41. 38-43 651-0). 
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This attitude of mind may not have been uncommon 
among the Jews of his time. 

(6) The points of comparison with the Johannine 
Apocalypse are of an eschatological kind, and 
ag sa most prominently in the later chapters of 
2 ras. The same visionary method of Divine 
revelation is pursued; the schemes of the Last 
Things run upon similar lines; Rome is again the 
hostile world-power standing in the background ; 
and there are not wanting resemblances of diction 
close enough to suggest a common source (cf. 2 Es 
9% and Rev 6˙, 2 40 and Rev 10). In 2 Es., 
too, especially when the earlier chapters are com- 

ed with the later, an inconsistency of eschato- 
ogical representation is revealed, which is reflected 
not only in the Book of Revelation, but in other 
NT books as well. Probably it attached to the 
current conceptions of the time, and did not graty 
trouble the author or redactor of our book. In 
the earlier chapters, the eschatology is entirely of 
an individual character, concerning itself with the 
future of the soul, and 5 immediately 
after death, a onal judgment and entrance into 
an eternal world of punishment and reward (778. ). 
The later chapters (11. 12) are prevailingly political, 
and revive the old eschatology of the nation, with 
its scheme of preliminary woes, world-judgment, 
and earthly Messianic kingdom of indefinite dura- 
tion. Some attempt is made in the book to adjust 
these points of view by the introduction of a 
temporary reign of the Messiah before the final 
consummation, which ushers in the glorious 
Heavenly Kingdom. This reign seems to have 
been expected to compensate the nation for the 
years of oppression in Egypt ; and, by a comparison 
of Gn 15% with Ps 90, its length was fixed at 400 
years (7%), By a similar process of inference 
Slavonic Enoch had determined the duration of the 
temporary Messianic kingdom as 1000 years, ora 
millennium. On this matter the Book of Revela- 
tion follows Enoch. 

Withal, there are still left in 2 Es. a number of 
divergent ideas. At one time the Messiah is pre- 
sented as a purely human being, an earthly, tem- 
poral ruler of the line of David (12°); at another 
time he appears as a e re- existent 
Ae om the title Son of God’ can be ap- 

lied (7* * 132 7. & 149). In some es the 
udgment is personal and individual, and takes 
place immediately after death (775-101. 17. 12); in 
others it is universal, and reserved for a great day 
at the end of the world (7% S 4 81). ow the 
Messiah is Judge (12% *, now God Himself (6°). 
Side by side with the old restricted view of a 
resurrection of the righteous only stands the later 
view of a general resurrection (7*), the one at 
the beginning, the other at the close of the Mes- 
sianic period, as in the Book of Revelation. These 
discrepancies belonged to the environment of the 
early Church, and it was part of her intellectual 
task to combine them into a harmonious belief. 
—G,. Volkmar, Das vierte Buch Esra, 1858; A. 
1860; F. Rosenthal, Vier 
' Kablsch, Das vierte Buch 
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ESSENES.—The Essenes were a Jewish monastic 
order, probably long preceding, not long surviving, 
the founding of Christianity. 

4. Authorities. — Essenes are not mentioned 
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either in the NT or in the Talmud. Our chief 
authorities are (1) Josephus (BJ II. viii., Ant. XVIII. 
i. 5, XIII. v. 9, XV. x. 4 fl.); (2) Philo (Quod omnis 

s liber, 12, 13); (3) Philonic fragment in 


usebius (Prep. Evang. VIII. xi.); (4) Sead (HN 
v. 17, probably drawn from Alexander Polyhistor). 
Some additional details are to be found in the 


Fathers (esp. 1 who deal with Judæo- 
Christian heresies. obably there is need of 
criticism of the main sources, but we may take 
them as trustworthy as to the facts adduced. 

2. Name.—This occurs as Essenoi (Jos. 14 times, 
Hippol., Synesius); Essaiot (Philo, Hegesippus, 
Porphyry, Jos. 6 times); and in varying forms in 
Epiphanius—Ossasoi, Ossenoi, Iessa ioi. For a dis- 
cussion of various etymologies see Lightfoot (Colos- 
sians, 1875, p. 115 fl.). e name is best taken 
from Syr. Adsé, in plur. absol. Adsén, emphat. 
zasad; Essene thus=‘ pious.’ For our purpose 
we are not concerned with giving a full aecount of 
the Order, nor with tracing its history, and specu- 
lating as to the origin of its peculiarities. We 
have merely to give a brief outline of its main 
features, and deal chiefly with the influence it 
exerted on the development of Christianity. 

3. Organization and characteristics. — The 
Essenes were organized as a close Order on a 
basis of celibacy and absolute communism (Jos. 
BJ u. viii. 3 f.; Philo in Euseb. Præp. Evang. 
VIII. xi. 4). Josephus speaks of a branch who 
allowed marriage (BJ II. viii. 13), but this must 
have been a minority. The officials were elected, 
and were 1 ved (II. viii. 6). The Order 
was recruited by voluntary adhesions, or by adopt - 
ing children (viii. 2). Candidates throuyh 
a two-stage novitiate. Fora year they lived under 
discipline, then they were admitted to the solemn 
initiatory ablution which separated them from the 
world, and after other two years they received full 
privileges of table-fellowship. They bound them- 
selves by a fearful oath to reverence God; to do 
justice; hurt no man voluntarily or on command ; 
obey the officials; conceal nothing from fellow- 
members, and divulge nothing of their affairs even 
at the risk of death ; be honest and humble; com- 
municate doctrines exactly as they had been re- 
ceived; and preserve carefully the sacred books 
and the names of the angels (II. viii. 7). 

For morality the Essenes ranked high. ‘In 
fact, they had in many respects reached the very 
highest moral elevation attained by the ancient 
world’ (EBr} ix. 7800. Their lives were ab- 
stemious, humble, helpful. Sensual desires were 
sinful; passions were restrained. Their word was 
as good as an oath, and they forbade swearing. 
Their modesty was excessive. They condemned 
slavery (BJ I. viii. 2, 5, 6; Philo in Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. vin. xi. 11). 

In devotion to the Law and in ceremontal cleans- 
ings they out-Phariseed the Pharisees. The Order 
was in four grades, and contact with one of a lower 
grade constituted a defilement. Where the Pharisee 
washed, the Essene bathed. Their food was care- 
fully prepared by priests. Their sabbatarianism 
was extreme, and their reverence for Moses was 
such that they treated any disrespect to his name 
as blasphemy worthy of death (B II. viii. 9). 

As to worship, they differed from normal Judaism 
in two important points : (a) they ee ha animal 
sacrifice, and sent to the Temple only offerings of 
incense (Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 5); (6) in some sense 
they worshipped the sun; daily before the rising 
of the sun, they address to it old traditional prayers 
as though supplicating it to rise’ (BJ II. viii. 5). 

In doctrine they held strongly a doctrine of 
Providence, appearing to Josephus to be fatalists 
(Ant. XIII. v. 9). They took a dualistic view of 
man’s nature. Through evil desire souls fell into 
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uniting themselves with bodies. Free from the 
y, the soul of the good will rise joyously, as if 
delivered from long bondage, and find a resting- 
piace of felicity beyond the ocean, whereas for the 
is reserved a dark, cold region of unceasing 
torment (BJ II. viii. 11). 

They revered certain esoteric books which pro- 
bably dealt with angelology, magic, and divination. 
They were in repute as prophets (BJ II. viii. 12). 
They commended speculation in theology and 
cosmogony, and made researches into medicine 
(viii. 6), probably magical. They abhorred the 
use of oil (viii. 3); and that they abstained from 
fiesh and wine has been often asserted, but is very 
uncertain. 

4. Relation to Christianity.—That in several 
points Essenism, as described, is in agreement 
with Christianity, is beyond question. On the 
proune of those resemblances, some, e.g. De Quincey, 

ave held that the Essenes are but Christian monks. 
This view cannot be taken seriously. Others, e.g. 
Ginsburg, have made Christianity a development 
of Essenism, and represented Christ as a member 
of the holy Order. With the question as to the 
relation of Jesus to Essenism we are not concerned 
(Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 158 ff., may be consulted). 
We merely note that the differences between the 
two are as pronounced as the resemblances. 

(1) Was Janes an Essene?—We may, however, 
deal with an assertion, sometimes made, that 
James, the writer of the canonical Epistle, was 
an Essene. Those who believe so found their belief 
upon the account of James given by Hegesippus 
in Euseb. HE ii. 23), who flourished 9 5 5 A. D. 170. 

e asserts that James abstained from flesh, wine 
and strong drink, and the bath; that he allowed 
no razor to touch his head, no oil to touch his body, 
and that he wore ony fine linen (which was the 
dress of the Essenes). If this account were reliable, 
it would not prove that James was an Essene. 
Those who believe so must hold the common, but 
quite wrong, opinion that all Jews were Pharisees, 
Sadducees, or Essenes, and that all showing asceti- 
cism were Essenes. James might be an ascetic with- 
out being an Essene, as one may to-day be an 
abstainer without being a Good Templar. In the 
notice of Hegesippus itself we have conclusive 
evidence that James could not be an Essene, for 
he abstained from the bath, which to the Essenes 
was of such importance. Besides, as Lightfoot 
shows (Col. p. 168), Hegesippus is far from trust- 
worthy here. There is no evidence at all for the 
identification of James with the Essenes. 

(2) Did the Apostolic Church copy the Order ?— 
The resemblances are striking, and we shall mention 
and examine the most important. 

(a) The temporary communism of the early 
chapters of Acts reminds us of the communism of 
the Essenes. But the Christians were a brother- 
hood, not an Order, and the surrender of property 
was a voluntary act, not nec for recognition as 
a brother (Ac 550. The Christian communism admits 
of easy explanation from the belief in the almost 
immediate Return of the Lord. (6) Celtbacy is 
recommended as a ‘counsel of perfection’ in 1 Co 
7-8, It is clear from v.“ that this too depends 
on the belief in the nearness of the end. (c) The 
Essenes substituted a sacramental for a sacrificial 
worship. The importance of this has very seldom 
been appreciated, though it is a pem! which makes 
the Order of great interest in the history of religion. 
Apart from their multitudinous ordinary lustra- 
tions, there was the solemn initiatory ablution at 
the end of the first novitiate. Itcleansed outwardly 
and inwardly and made the ordinary man an 
Essene (so Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 438). 
Here we have a parallel with Christian baptism 
and baptismal regeneration. In their common meal 
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we have a parallel with the Christian love-feast, 
if not with the Eucharist. We quote Josephus’s 
description : 

‘They assemble together in one place, and having clothed 
the ves in white veils, they bathe their bodies in cold water. 
After this purification, thoy assemble in an apartment of their 
own, into which it is not allowed to any stranger to enter. 
They enter as if it were some holy temple, and sit down quietly. 
.. . The priest prays before meat, and none may eat before 
prayer is offered, and when they have made their meal, he again 
prays over them... . And when they begin and when they 
end, they praise God. . Nor is there ever any clamour or 
disturbance ... which silence a to outsiders as some 
tremendous mystery (BJ 11. viii. 5; cf. Ant. xvui. i. 5). 


As noted above, novices were not admitted to 
the Table ; similarly Christian catechumens retired 
before the celebration of the Eucharist. It must 
be admitted that here we have a striking resem- 
blance, but to conclude that the Church owed its 
sacraments to the Essenes is a rash proceeding. 
The love-feast has many other parallels elsewhere, 
and could grow up independently of any of them. 
Any association of men will naturally develop 
something similar. Baptism, too, is no rare phe- 
nomenon. We conclude that, while the parallel is 
interesting, the Christian development cannot be 
shown to be borrowed from Essenism, and is intel- 
ligible without any reference to it. 

Other resemblances have been noted (a list will 
be found in HDB, art. ‘Essenes’), but they are 
trifling and unconvincing. The fact, e.g., that 
Christians are admonished to obey them that have 
the rule over them gives a point of resemblance to 
the Essenes cortal , but also to every human as- 
sociation that ever was organized on principles of 
common sense. It is useless to draw out laborious 

arallels of this sort. We may hold that the early 

hurch cannot be proved to have owed anything 
to Essenism, and can be explained without it. On 
the other hand, Essenism, in its super-Pharisaism, 
its retirement from the world, its avoidance of the 
Temple (cf. Ac 31 21%), its views of the body, its 
sun-worship and magic, is in sharpest contrast to 
Christianity. Of the silence of the NT regarding 
the Essenes there are only two possible explana- 
tions. One is that Christianity is one with n- 
ism—a view we have rejected. The other is that 
Essenism was so uninfluential, so entirely out of re- 
Jation to Christianity, or any active movement of 
the time, that there was no occasion to mention 
it. When we remember that Pliny knows of 
Essenes only as inhabiting the desert shore of 
the Dead Sea, we are confirmed in choosing this 
alternative. 

B. Influence on heresies. — If it is doubtful 
whether the Church in her normal development 
owed anything to Essenism, it is not doubtful that 
its influence is discernible in the rise of a number 
of heresies. Here too, however, its influence has 
sometimes been exaggerated. It is highly question- 
able whether Essenes have, or possibly could have, 
any connexion with the ‘weaker brethren’ of 
Romans or the errorists of Colossians. The 
former, as seems indicated in Ro 15’, are probably 
Gentiles given to the asceticism which was not un- 
common in the heathen world at that time (A. C. 
McGiffert, Christianity in the Apostol. Age, 1897, 
p. 337). The latter, though scholars like Lightfoot 
and Weiss regard them as clearly Essenic, are 
really as likely to be Alexandrian as Palestinian 
Jews (p. 368). According to all our authorities, 
Essenes were confined to Palestine. We have 
stated Pliny's view above; Philo knew of them 
in many towns and villages of Judæa; Josephus 
knew them all through Palestine. The last two 
authorities are obviously anxious to make the 
most possible of the Essenes, and, had they had a 
wider distribution, we may be sure we should have 
been informed of it. The Essenes arrived at their 
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uliarities by uniting heathen elements with 
udaism ; and wherever Jews came in touch with 
like influences, similar results might be produced. 
Leaving out the Roman and Colossian errorists as 
doubtfully Essenic, to say the least, we proceed to 
those heretical movements where, with great pro- 
bability, Essenism is influential. 

(a) The Essenes are of undoubted interest for the 
history of Gnosticism (g. v.). They may be called 
‘the Gnostics of Juduism.’ Their fondness for 
speculation on cosmogony, their allegorizing of 
the OT, of which Philo speaks, their dualistic 
views, which involve a depreciation of matter, 
their magic and their esoteric books—all connect 
them with Gnosticism. And they are important 
as showing that in essence there was a pre-Chris- 
tian Gnosticism. (6) They influenced those Jew- 
ish Christians who came into contact with them 
see art. EBIONISM). The Ebionites, as described 

Epiphanius, show traces of Essenic influence in 
their asceticism and frequent baptisms. The Elke- 
saites are Essenized Ebionites. Epiphanius (Her. 
xix. 2, xx. 3) identifies Elkesaites with Sampseans 
(sun-worshippers), and calls them a remnant of the 
Essenes who had adopted a debased form of Chris- 
tianity. (c) The history of the Essenes after the 
Fall of Jerusalem is obscure. They suffered severely, 
and endured bravely, in the persecution, and pro- 
bably their Order was broken up (Lightfoot, Col. 
p. 169). Many would attach themselves to the 
noig bouring Christians, with whom they would 
find several affinities, and carry elements of their 
Essenism with them. In the Palestinian Judao- 
Christian heresies, then, we may, with practical 
certainty, trace Essenic influence. 

6. Conclusion.—The whole subject of Essenism 
is wrapped in obscurity : the Essenes remain, and 
will remain, the ‘ great enigma of Jewish history.’ 
The obscurity is all the more . because 
we know enough to perceive that for the history of 
religion the Essenes are of surpassing interest and 
importance. In them the Western world saw for 
the first time a monastic Order and a sacramental 
worship. In them, too, Gnosticism began its 
career. These are three points of vast importance. 
The ‘regions beyond Jordan’ are of special in- 
terest for the syncretism of which they were the 
scene. There, first Judaism and later Christianity 
were unable to maintain themselves in their original 
form. In a general way, we can understand the 

rocess of this syncretism. In that region Perso- 

bylonian, and even perhaps Buddhistic, influ- 
ences, pressing westward, impinged upon Judaism, 
and Essenism is the most prominent of the various 
amalgams that resulted. In the more obscure 
Sampsœans, Nasaræans, Hemerobaptists, etc., we 
have, no doubt, other examples. And as it was 
with trans-Jordanie Judaism, so it was with trans- 
Jordanic Judaistic Christianity. It found in 
Essenism and its cognates what they had found in 
eastern heathenism—an influence too strong to be 
resisted. But as to the precise details of both 
syncretisms, we are left in ignorance, and nearly 
every statement must begin with ‘probably.’ As 
has been indicated, in estimating their influence on 
Christianity, Catholic and heretical alike, we must 
beware of the tendency to exaggerate it. Our 
view is—the Essenes had no appreciable influence 
on the development of Catholic Christianity, out 
in Judeo-Christian heresies their influence is con- 
siderable, while for the history of Gnosticism 
they are of great interest. 

LiTERATURE.—This is very abundant. We agg te E; 
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Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentuma, 1884; è Re- 
igion des Judentums im NT Zeitalter, 1903; artt. in HDB, 
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ETERNAL, EYERLASTING.—‘ Eternal’ and 
‘everlasting’ are employed in the AV of the NT 
somewhat indiscriminately to render three Greek 
words—dtdios, als (used adjectivally in genitive 
plural), and alúv:os. dtéos is found only in Ro 1% 
and Jude“, AV rendering eternal’ in the first case 
and ‘everlasting’ in the second. ‘Eternal’ is tlie 
translation of rêr alors in Eph 3", 1 Ti 1% 
alévos is of very common occurrence ; but while 
AV in most cases gives ‘eternal,’ it not infrequently 
substitutes ‘everlasting,’ and sometimes does so, 
apparently, for no other reason than to avoid the 
repetition of the same English word (cf., e.g., Ac 
13“ with v. s; Ro 6” with v.). For dfòtos (a con- 
traction for deld:os, fr. dei ever) RV properly re- 
serves ‘everlasting.’ For rr albu it gives the 
literal meaning ‘of the ages.’ For alùvıos (fr. alwy) 
it regularly gives ‘eternal,’ except in Philem , 
where alw»coy Is treated as an adverb and rendered 
‘for ever.’ ‘Eternal’ fur alasos is etymologically 
correct, since Lat. eternus (for eviternus) comes 
from ævum, the digammated form of alw», from 
which aidénos is derived. Moreover, no better 
English word can be 5 the trans- 
literation æonian could be accepted. None the 
less, ‘eternal’ is misleading, inasmuch as it has 
come in English to connote the idea of ‘ endlessly 
existing,’ and thus to be practically a synonym for 
‘everlasting.’ But this is not an adequate render- 
ing of aldos, which varies in meaning with the 
variations of the noun alwr, from which it comes. 

The chief meanings of ald» in classical Greek are: 
(1) a lifetime ; (2) an age or periods (3) a period of 
unlimited duration. In the LXX, which is largely 
determinative for NT usage, akoy (usually repre- 
senting Heb. cy) is employed with the same 
variations as in the older Greek literature; and 
the length of time referred to must be determined 
from the context. In some cases els rò alva 
refers to the duration of a single human life (Ex 
19 21°); in others it is applied to the length of a 
dynasty (1 Ch 284), the lasting nature of an ordin- 
ance (2 Ch 2$), the national existence of Israel (2 
Ch 95), the perpetuity of the earth (Ec 1‘), the en- 
during character of God (Ps 97) and of the Divine 
truth and mercy (117? 1181). Similarly alwrıos is 
applied to the ancient gates of Zion (Ps 247), to 
certain Levitical ordinances (Lv 165. ), to the 
covenants of God with men (Gn 916 177, etc.), to the 
Divine mercy (Is 54°) and love (Jer 31°). Only 
rarely do we find the word applied directly to God 
Himself (Gn 218, Is 40%), Passing from the LXX, 
we have to notice the bearing upon NT e of 
the distinction made in the later Jewish theology 
(see Schürer, HJP II. ii. 133) between the present 
age (ud o) and the coming or Messianic age 
(ad oby), a distinction which reappears in the NT 
in the expressions 6 als obros and ò ala ò pé\Awy 
or ò épxdpevos. 

Coming now to the NT with the previous history 
of al and alis in view, we find that the terms 
are still used as before with various connotations. 
In 1 Co 8, unless St. Paul is writing by way of pure 
hyperbole, al» can refer only to his own lifetime. 
In Ac 321 it refers to the age of Fropheey, Its fre- 

uent employment in the plural suggests that in 

the singular the word denotes something less than 
unending time; while the phrases xpd 1d alu 
(1 Co 2) and rà 1 ròs alóvwv (10%) point to ages 
that were conceived of, not as e but as 
having a beginning and coming to an end. Even 
the coming or Messianic aly, as contrasted with 
the present time (Mk 10”, Eph 1%, etc.), is not con- 
ceived of by St. Paul as endless. In 2 P 1" Christ's 
Kingdom is described as aiwmos; but St. Paul 
anticipates a time when Christ shall deliver up 
His gdom to God the Father (1 Co 15%). 

The use of the adjective is again similar to that 
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of the noun. Whether albrtos is treated as an ad- 
verb or an adjective in Philem , it is evident that 
the meaning must be restricted to the lifetime of 
Onesimus and Philemon. The xpévo: alwvo of Ro 
16% are the ages during which the mystery of the 
gospel was kept secret, in contrast with the age of its 
revelation. hose xpbvo alt, moreover, are not 
to be thought of as stretching backwards everlast- 
ingly, as is proved by the wpd xpórwr alwrlwy of 2 Ti 
19, Tit 12. The aldsnos debs of Ro 16% carries with it 
unquestionably the idea of everlastingness ; but it is 
worth noting that this is the only occasion in the NT 
when the term is applied to God, and that the dox- 
ology in which it occurs is of doubtful genuineness. 

It is when we come to consider the expression 
gun alunos (cf. cwrnpla [He 5°], Adrpwors (914), xAnpo- 
voula [v.'*]), which is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Johannine and Pauline writings, together 
with the contrasted conceptions mop ali (Mt 188 
2541, Jude”), róħasıs alwsos (Mt 25%), Ned pos aiwvios 
(2 Th 1°), xpîua alwv:o» (He 62), that we find the 
real crux of the difficulty of translating the term. 
It has often been insisted that the meaning of the 
word is the same in either case, and that if ‘ æonian 
fire’ is less than everlasting, ‘sonian life’ must 
also be less. Sometimes this argument has been 
met by the objection that alwnos is not a quantita- 
tive but a spiritual and qualitative term, express- 
ing a kind rather than a length of being. That 
the word is frequently so used in the Johannine 
writings ap evident (e.g. Jn 17°, 1 Jn 3. 33 5!3) ; 
and in the Pauline Epistles also we have various 
examples of its employment in a sense that is in- 
tensive rather than extensive—notably the equation 
in 1 Ti 61 10 (RV) between ‘eternal life’ and the 
life which is life indeed.’ And yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the whole eet! of the term points 
to the underlying idea of duration, and not of 
duration only, but of a duration that is permanent. 
With equal clearness, however, that history shows 
that the permanence affirmed is not absolute, but 
relative to the nature of the subject. When ap- 
plied to the loving service of a Christian slave to 
a Christian master, aldvios denotes a permanence 
as lasting as the earthly relation between master 
and slave will permit. hen used of the ages be- 
fore the gospel was revealed, it means throughout 
the whole length of those ages. When applied to 
God or to the Spirit (He 9'4), it means as ever- 
lasting as the Divine nature itself. And when we 
come to ‘eternal life’ on the one hand and ‘ eternal 
fire’ or ‘eternal destruction’ on the other, they 
also must be rendered according to our conception 
of the inherent nature of the thing referred to. 
And many will hold that while good, as emanat- 
ing from God, is necessarily indestructible, evil, as 
contrary to the Divine nature and will, must even- 
tually cease to be—‘that God may be all in all’ 
(1 Co 15%). ‘ #onian fire,’ therefore, may mean a 
fire that goes on burning until it has burned itself 
out; ‘sonian destruction,’ a destruction that con- 
tinues until there is nothing left to destroy. But 
‘sonian life, being life in Christ Jesus our Lord 
(Ro 67; cf. 1 Jn 51), must be as enduring as the 
Divine immortality. If the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus dwells in us, nothing shall be able to separ- 
ate us from the love of God (Ro 82 11. 5%), See, 
further, LIFE AND DEATH. 

Lrrsraturn.—S. D. F. Salmond, Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality, Edinburgh, 1895, 5 649 fl.; G. B. Stevens, 
Theol. of NT, do. 1899, p. 224 ff., Christian Doctrine of Salva- 
dion, do. 1905, p. 526 f.; Expositor, let. ser. vii. (1878) 406-424, 
8rd. ser. vi. (1887) 274-286, vii. [1888] 266-278; EBi ii. (1901) 
1408. J. C. LAMBERT. 


ETERNAL FIRE.—See FIRE. 


ETERNAL LIFE.—See ETERNAL and LIFE AND 
DEATH. 


ETHICS.—It is proposed in the present article 
not to discuss the vast subject of ethics in general, 
but to attempt to ascertain what were the most 
striking points in which the ethical ideas of the 
Christians of the Apostolic Age differed from those 
of earlier speculators on the subject. 

1. Sources of information.—All our first-hand 
information is contained in the writings of the 
NT and of the Apostolic Fathers. Indirectly the 
works of later Christian authors, who treated the 
subject more systematically, may throw some light 
by way of inference on the conceptions of the A pos- 
tolic e: for instance, if the treatment of the 
cardinal virtues by St. Augustine and others shows 
a marked difference from the treatment found in 
pre-Christian writers, it ma rhaps be rightl 
inferred that the difference is due to ideas which 
already prevailed in the first generation of Chris- 
tians. But inferences of this sort are precarious, 
for it is hardly possible to ascertain accurately how 
far the other influences which contributed to the 
thought of the later writers were operative in the 
earliest age; and in any case it is probable that 
later writings would not add anything of great 
. to the general outline, which is all that 
is being attempted here. Attention will therefore 
be confined to the contempo documents. And 
with respect to these, critical questions may be 
ignored. The accuracy of the historical narrative 
is not in question, and whatever may be the 
authorship or the precise date of the documents 
reviewed, they are all sufficiently early to reflect 
ethical ideas which belong to the Apostolic Age, 
and not those which belong to a later period. 

2. General characteristics of ethical thought.— 
(1) Absence of systematic treatment.—Ethical ques- 
tions are constantly touched upon in the NT, but 
always more or less in connexion with particular 
cases as they arise, and never in connexion with a 
complete and thought-out system. Here there is 
a striking contrast with Greek phi osp iy The 

hilosophers tried to find a rational basis for human 
ife in all its relations. In ethics they discussed 
the question of the supreme good—whether it was 
knowledge, or pleasure, or virtue; they classified 
the virtues, and discussed in the fullest manner 
their various manifestations. There is nothing of 
this sort in the NT. The morality of the Jews, 
again, was very different from that of the Greeks, 
for the Jews took little interest in purely philo- 
sophical problems; but they also had a system, 
and a very elaborate one, of law and of ceremonial 
observance, with which their morality was closely 
bound up. Although the Christians inherited so 
much from the Jews, this system, after being, as 
it were, raised to its highest power in the Sermon 
on the Mount, was „ set aside in the 
Apostolic Age. And in the place of a system we 
find an overpowering interest in certain historical 
facts. The Synoptic cores are occupied with a 
fragmentary narrative of the life of Christ, in 
which a good deal of moral teaching is contained. 
But it is such as arises incidentally from the facts 
recorded in the narrative, and it is not presented 
as part of a scheme of ethics. In the Fourth 
Gospel there is something more nearly resembling 
stematic moral discussion, but even here the 
iscourses arise out of a historical framework, and 
the prevailing interest is not ethical but spiritual 
and mystical. The Acts contains little but narra- 
tive, and the teaching recorded in it centres almost 
monotonously around facts. In the Epistles ethical 
questions are constantly dealt with, but the pro- 
blems are practical, and arise out of the circum- 
stances of the time. This is not to say that in 
these writings there is no new point of view, but 
that ethics is nowhere treated in a complete and 
systematic way, and that there appears to be no 
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consciousness on the part of the writers that they 
are in ion of a new ethical theory or philo- 
sophy. The difference, therefore, between pre- 
Christian and Christian ethics does not consist in a 
new theory or system. The subject was treated in 
the Apostolic Age from the practical point of view. 

(2) The moral sdeal.—A new element is, however, 
introduced into ethics by that very concentration 
upon a ane historical life which has been noted 
above. e ideal man had figured largely in 
earlier ethical systems, but the ideal man of philo- 
sophy had been entirely a creation of the 1 8 eee 
tion, and his actual existence never seems to have 
been thought of as a practical possibility. Now, 
however, an actual human life is put forward as a 
model of perfection, and it is assumed without dis- 
cussion that all ethical questions, as they may 
appen to arise, may be, and must be, tested by 


(3) The new life.—There is, moreover, in the 
consciousness of the Apostolic Age something more 
potent than belief in a historical example. There 
is a sense which pervades every writing of this time 
that a new force has come into existence. It is not 
necessary to insist upon the prominence in early 
Christian teaching of the belief in the Resurrection. 
The continued life and activity of the Person who 
is the centre of all their thought were the greatest 
of all realities to the early Christians. ith it 
was combined the belief in the continual indwelling 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. And this seems 
to explain the apparent indifference to ethical 
theory which has n noted. For to the early 
Christians ‘outward morality is the necessary ex- 
pression of a life already infused into the soul’ 
(Strong, Christian Ethics, p. 69). It is in this 

t that the Christian conception presents the 
most marked contrast to pre-Christian thought. 
There was a note of hopelessness in the moral 
speculation of the Greeks. Even a high ideal was 
a thing regarded as practically out of reach for 
the mass of mankind. Plato looked upon the 
ideal State as a necessary condition for the exercise 
of the highest virtue, and its conception was a 
wonderful effort of the philosophical imagination; 
but it was not considered ible, ven the 
apparently practical conceptions of Aristotle re- 

uire a complete reconstruction of society. The 

toic philosophers abandoned this dream, and could 
suggest nothing better than the withdrawal of the 
wise man from all ordinary human interests. The 
Neo-Platonist went further, and sought complete 
severance from the world ofsense. Jewish thought 
was on different Jines, but there was an even keener 
sense of sin and failure, although this was redeemed 
from despair by the hope of a Messianic Age which 
would redfess all the evils of the existing order. 
Above all there was no sufficient solution, and 
among the Greeks little attempt at a solution, of 
the problem of how the human will was to be 
sufficiently strengthened to do its part in the 
realization of any ideal. In the writings of the 
Apostolic Age, on the other hand, there is found 
not only a belief in a perfect ideal historically 
realized „ but also a belief in an indwelling power 
sufficient to restore all that is weak and depraved 
in the human will. 

(4) The evangelical virtues.— In the NT there is 
no regular discussion of the nature of virtue, and 
no formal classification of virtues. The Greek 
philosophers, while they differed in their views 
of what constituted the chief good, were agreed 
in accepting what are known as the four cardinal 
virtues — prudence, temperance, fortitude, and 
justice—as the basis of their classification. This 
division, from the time of Plato onwards (and 
he appears to assume it as familiar), is generally 
accepted as exhaustive, and other virtues are made 
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to fall under these heads. But although this classi- 
fication must have been familiar to a large number 
of the early Christians, and although it had been 
adopted in the Book of Wisdom (87), it is not men- 
tioned in the NT. The cardinal virtues reappeared 
in Christian literature from Origen onwards, and 
were exhaustively treated by Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Gregory, and medieval writers, but this kind 
of discussion does not make its appearance in the 
Apostolic Age. Such lists of virtues as that which 
occurs in Gal 57. are clearly not intended to be 
exhaustive or scientific, and the nearest approach 
to a system of virtues is made by St. Paul in 1 Cor., 
where he expounds what became known as the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. These 
three are also closely associated in Ro 51, 1 Th 
12. and Col 1*°; and two other NT writers (He 
10 * and 1 P 12.) mention them in conjunction 
ina mappate manner. It seems that they were 
generally recognized as moral or spiritual states 
characteristic of the Christian life. d the reason 
for this appears to be that they are regarded as the 
means by which the Christian is brought into 
personal relation with the historical facts, and with 
the new life brought by them into the world, which 
have been spoken of above as the point on which 
the Christians of the first age centred their atten- 
tion. The insistence on these spiritual virtues 
brings out two distinct characteristics of the ethical 
thought of the Apostolic Age, which are nowhere 
defined or discussed in the , but which neverthe- 
less appear to be consistently implied. These char- 
acteristics are a new doctrine of the end of man, 
and consequently a new criterion of good and evil, 
and a new view of human nature. 

(a) These three virtues all take a man outside 
himself, and make it impossible for him to be merely 
self-regarding. They bring him into close relation 
not only with his fellow-men but with God. 
union with God becomes the highest end of man. 
This union, moreover, is not absorption: whatever 
may have been the case of some later Christian 
mystics, the most mystical of the early writers, St. 
Paul and St. John, never contemplate anything but 
a conscious union with God, in which the whole in- 
dividuality of man is preserved. From first to last 
the Christian idea is social, and involves the con- 
scious communion between man and man, between 
man and God. And no state of things in which the 
individual consciousness disappears will satisfy this 
demand’ (Strong, op. cit. p. 88). Faith, re and 
love all relate to a spiritual region above and beyond 
this present life, but the existing world is not ex- 
cluded from it. The Kingdom of God, which oc- 
cupies so large a place in the thought of the 
Apostolic Age, is regarded as future and as tran- 
scendental, but it is also regarded as having come 
already, so far as the rule of Christ has been made 
effective in this life. Thus a new standard for moral 
hai pear is set up: those actions and events are 
good which advance the coming of the Kingdom, 
and those are evil which impede it. 

(b) Further, the evangelical virtues assume a 
anliy in human nature which pre-Christian systems 
of thought failed to recognize. Greek thought 
either regarded human nature as unfallen, or it 
adopted more or less an Oriental view of evil as im- 
manent in matter. When evil could not be ignored 
it might be ascribed either to ignorance or to the 
imprisonment of the soul in an alien environment. 
In neither case could human nature be regarded as a 
whole which in its own proper being is harmonious. 
The body and the emotions which are closely con- 
nected with it were looked upon as things which 
must either be kept in strict subjection to the in- 
tellect, or, as far as possible, be got rid of altogether. 
In early Christian thought, on the other hand, hope 
and love are mainly emotional, and faith is by no 
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means exclusively intellectual. In St. Paul’s use 
of the term it includes a strong element of emotion 
it worketh through love’ (Gal 5°) ; and it is almost 
more an act of the will than of the intellect. And 
although asceticism played a great part in some 
departments of later Christian thought, in the 
Apostolic Age there can be no doubt of the import- 
ance assigned tothe body. ‘I'he conspicuous Chris- 
tian belief in the resurrection of the body assumes 
a very different 4 05 of view from that of Oriental 
or even of Greek philosophy. It is clear that the 
first generation of Christians regarded human 
nature as fallen indeed, but as capable in all its 
of restoration, and they believed that none of 
its parts could be left out from the ralvation of the 
. seal m 

(5) The conception of sin. —S ing generally, 
it may be said ‘that the non-Christian view of an 
regards it as natural, and that the Christian view 
regards it as unnatural. This is, however, a broad 
generalization, and requires furtherdefinition. No 
system of ethical thought can altogether ignore the 
fact of sin, though it is sometimes minimized. But 
there are wide differences in the way in which it is 
regarded. In pre-Christian thought it was often 
almost identified with ignorance. It was assumed 
that a man cannot sin willingly, because no man 
desires evil for himself. Virtue is therefore know- 
ledge, and the possibility of knowing what is right 
and doing what is wrong need not considered. 
This was the teaching of a large section of Greek 
philosophy. Again, wherever Oriental ideas had 
influence, the seat of evil was thought to be in 
matter. Sometimes the strife between good and 
evil was explained as a contest between two rival 
and evenly-balanced powers. Sometimes a good 
deity was conceived as acting upon an intractable 
material. The practical conclusion was usually 
some form of asceticism—an attempt to be quit of 
the body and all that it implied ; and this asceti- 
cism, by a process easy to be understood, not infre- 
quently led to licence. These tendencies often 
make their appearance in Church history, and 
traces of them are to be found in the writings of 
the NT, but during the Apostolic Age the dangers 
of Gnosticism and Antinomianism were but rudi- 
mentary. In modern times the view of evil which 
regards it as undeveloped good, or as the survival 
of instincts that are no longer necessary or bene- 
ficial, has some points in common with the old 
dualisms. The common feature of all these 
views is that they regard evil as more or less in- 
evitable and according to nature. It would not be 
true to say that they altogether eis ta the 
human will, or deny human responsibility, but 
they treat the body rather than the will as the seat 
of evil, and they tend to look upon evil as, upon the 
whole, natural and nece . The Christian view 
of sin, as it appearsin the writings of the Apostolic 
Age, is in the sharpest contrast to this. It is the 
Jewish view, carried to its natural conclusion, and 
its chief characteristics may be set down under 
three heads. 

(a) First, the freedom of the will is not considered 
from the philosophical point of view at all. The 
metaphysical ditficulties are not even touched upon, 
nor is any consciousness shown of their existence. 
But the responsibility of man is always assumed. 
Nor is it for his actions alone that he is responsible. 
The Sermon on the Mount brings home to him 
responsibility for every thought, and for his whole 
attitude towards God. And in doing so it brings to 
its natural conclusion the course of ethical thought 
among the Jews. If, however, the root of sin is 
in the will, it follows that it is not in matter, or in 
the body, or in anything distinct from the will of 
man. The whole universe is good, use it is 
created by God, and sin consists in the wilful misuse 
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of things naturally good. Asceticism therefore, 
except in the sense of such training as may help to 
restore the will to a healthy condition, is excluded. 

(5) Secondly, the idea of the holiness of God, as 
forming a test of human action and a condemna- 
tion of human shortcomings, is another conception 
inherited from Judaism. Early Jewish ideas 
about God are anthropomorphic, but the anthrope- 
morphism is of a very different kind from that of 
the Greeks. The deities of Greek mythology who 
aroused the contemptuous disgust of Plato were 
constructed out of human experienee with all the 
evil and good qualities of actual men emphasized 
and heighten To the Jew God is an ideal, the 
source of the Moral Law, rebellion against which is 
sin. So in the Sermon on the Mount the perfection 
of God is held up as the ideal for human perfection, 
and St. Paul makes the unity of God the ground 
for belief in the unity of the Church. 

(c) Thirdly, sin was regarded as a thing which 
atfects the race, and not only individ The 
beliefs of the Apostolic Age with regard to Christ’s 
redemptive work imply that there is a taint in the 
race, and that human nature itself, and not only 
individual men, lias to be restored to communion 
with God, and requires such a release from sin as 
will make communion with God ible. Some 
practical results of this belief in the solidarity of 
mankind are conspicuous in early Christian writ- 
gs One is the exercise of discipline. It was 
felt that the actions and character of individuals 
compromised and affected the whole body, and 
that they could not therefore be left to themselves. 
The injury done by the rebellion of one injured 
and imperilled the whole community. Both for 
his own sake and for the sake of the Church a cor- 
porate censure was required, extending if necessary 
to the cutting off of the offending member (1 Co 5, 
2 Co 2, Mt 185, etc.). Anotber result of the 
belief in solidarity is the emphasis laid upon social 
virtues in connexion with the corporate character of 
the Church (e.g. Ro 12, 1 Co 12-14, Gal 5, ete.). It 
partly accounts for that speeial prominence of 

umility in Christian ethics which has been so 
often commented on from different pointe of view, 
for humility is regarded not only as a duty enforced 
by the example of Christ, but also as the practical 
means for preserving the unity and harmonious 
working of the body (Ph 2, etc.). 

8. Conclusion.—Ethics in the Apostolic Age did 
not consist in a re-statement of old experience or 
in a system of purely ethical theory, but in the 
recognition and acceptance in the sphere of conduct 
of the practical consequences of what was believed 
to be an entirely new experience of spiritual facts. 
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ETHIOPIANS.— Ethiopians are only twice men- 
tioned in the NT, and them in the same passage, 
viz. Ac 8”, where Candaee, queen of (the) Ethio- 
pians, and her eûroĉxos vwváorns are mentioned 
in connexion with Philip the Deacon (see artt. 
CANDACE, ETHIOPIAN EUx urn, and PHILIP). 
The word is there doubtless, as in the OT, the 
Greek equivalent of the Heb. Kishi. It seems 

robable that Alley (t=‘Redfaee’) is only a 

ræcized form of some native werd, not & proper 
description of their facial characteristie, but what 
that word was can only beeonjectured. ‘Ethiopia’ 
in NT times would appear to mean the southern 
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rt of Egypt, now called the Sadan, the ancient 
gdom of Meroé. In earlier days Napata, a 
town on the Nile, somewhat north of Meroé, which 
was likewise on the Nile, had been the capital ; but 
though Napata still retained some of its prestige 
as the sacred city, yet the seat of government had 
been removed to Meroé. Another kingdom, that 
of Axum in the mountain region of Abyssinia 
proper, seems to have taken its rise about the 
middle of the lst cent. A.D., but that does not 
come into view in our present inquiry. 
C. L. FELTOE. 
ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.—Philip the Deacon’s 
convert (Ac 87.) is described as Al@loy evvoixos 
duvdorns Kavddans BaowWlcons Alotôrum, ôs hy ixl rdons 
rhs yd abr. Aldo has been briefly discussed 
above, edvofyos implies that he was one of the 
Court officials and perhaps subject to the physical 
disability which the name ordinarily implies, but 
not ‘chamberlain’ in the strict sense of the term, 
as he ‘was in charge of all her treasure’ (see 
CANDACE). Becker (Charicles, Eng. tr., 1895, p. 
365) notes that eunuchs were prized for their re- 
puted fidelity (rapa roto: BapSdpoo: [Herod. viii. 
105]), and hence were employed as treasurers 
(émcecx@s yàp elwOecay ebvotxous Exew -yafopuAaxas 
[Platarch, Hemetr. 25). durdorns suggests that he 
unusual power and influence at Court; 
the word is not found in a similar connexion else- 
where in the NT (it is used of God in 1 Ti 6% and 
of kings in Lk 1), but we have two good instances 
in Xenophon (Anab. I. ii. § 20: rr ùrdpxun Twa 
durdorny, and Cyrop. Iv. v. § 40: rob Bacı\éws ral 
dAdwy Suvacréy ; cf. Herod. ii. 32 and Plato, . 473). 
There are no means hitherto available for identify- 
ing this personage who so early in the history of 
the Church was admitted to her fold by holy 
baptism from the Gentile world; but the fact 
that he was returning from worship at Jerusalem, 
and was reading Is 538 in the LXX version, which 
here differs somewhat from the Hebrew text, shows 
that he was acquainted with the Greek language 
and had been drawn to the religion of the Jews, 
although he was not very deeply versed in the 
Scriptures (v.“). He was not actually a proselyte, 
and in any case his physical condition probably 
disqualified him. 
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ETHNARCH.—This comparatively rare term is 
derived from o, ‘a race,’ and dpyew, to rule’; 
ag the nearest English equivalent is ‘chief.’ 

he word is not known before the 2nd cent. B.C., 
and appears to indicate a ruler appointed by or 
over a people who were themselves part of a larger 
kingdom or empire, the . being made 
or recognized by its overlord or suzerain as valid. 
The purpose of such an appointment was pornape 
ee to safeguard the religion of a people. 

e earliest instance of an ethnarch known to us 
is that of Simon Maccabeeus. In 1 Mac 14 Simon 
accepts from the people the following offices—dpxr- 
eparetoas kal elva: orpariryds kal dOvdpxns TÔr’Iovõalwy 
xal lepdwr cal To? xpocrariioa Távrwv (‘to be high 
priest and to be general and ethnarch of the Jews 
and their priests and to rule over all’); and in 15? 
a letter of King Antiochus of Syria is addressed to 
him as lepe? peyddy xal ¢Ovdpxy (‘great priest and 
ethnarch’). From 151-2 it is clear that the vos 
was the Jews themselves, and indeed almost every- 
where where the term ‘ethnarch’ occurs, it refers 
to a ruler over Jews. Josephus (Ant. XIV. vii. 2) 
shows us that the e ewish community in the 
great city of Alexandria had an ethnarch over 
it, and he defines his duties precisely thus: dScocxe? 
re 7d ¥Ovos kal dard xploes kal cupBoraiwy éwimuedeiras 

* The formula of faith contained in v.27 is not found in the 


oldest MSS, but cannot be later than the 2nd cent., as it is quoted 
by Irenæus (Her. in. xii. 8). 


kal wrpocraypudrwy, ws avy wodirelas Apxwy alroredois 
(‘he governs the race and decides trials in court 
and has charge of contracts and ordinances as if 
he were an absolute monarch’). 

An inscription (Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage 
archéologique en Grèce et en Aste Mineure, Paris, 
1847-77, vol. iii. no. 2196 = W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Græci Inscriptiones Selecta, Leipzig, 1905, 
vol. ii. no. 616) from a village, El-Malikije in the 
Hauran, mentions by the names ‘ethnarch’ and 
‘general (or prætor) of nomads’ a chief of nomad 
Arabs of the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius 
who must have submitted to the Emperor. 

These passages will help to illustrate the refer- 
ence in 2 Co 11", The man there mentioned was 
doubtless ruler of the Jews in Damascus and its 
territory, who were ‘permitted to exercise their 
own religious law very freely and fully’ (Ramsay, 
Pictures of the Apostolic Church, London, 1910, 
p. 99). e was under Aretas, who has the title 

Re (‘ king,’ i. e. of Arabia), and, indeed, as has 

n said, the ethnarch was always lower than a 
king. This fact is illustrated by interesting pas- 
sages in Josephus (BJ I. vi. 3, Ant. XVII. xi. 4), 
where Cæsar Augustus makes Archelaus not ası- 
Aeds, but ed phRᷓMèä ,, of half of the territory that had 
belonged to Herod, promising him the higher title 
later, if certain conditions were fulfilled; and in 
Psendo-Lucian (Macrob. § 17, ed. Jacobitz, Leip- 
zig, 1896, vol. iii. p. 198), where a man is pro- 
claimed ga instead of é0vdpyns of the Bosporus. 

A. SOUTER. 


EUBULUS (Eogo o:). A friend of St. Paul and 
Timothy, Eubulus was present with the Apostle 
in Rome during his last 5 and along 
with Claudia, Pudens, and Linus sent greetings 
to Timothy (2 Ti 42). Probably he was a member 
of the Church of Rome; and, as his name is Greek, 
he may have been a slave or a Roman . 
Nothing, however, is known regarding him. 

W. F. BoYD. 

EUCHARIST.—1. Scope of article.—The sco 
of this article is limited to the observance of the 
Eucharist in the A lic Church, with especial 
reference to St. Paul. The Gospels are expressly 
excluded. Therefore the question as to the possi- 
bility of the accounts in the N Gospels 
having been influenced by Pauline ideas, and the 
many questions which are raised by the Gos 
according to St. John, will not be treated in this 
article. The evidence which will be used will be 
that which is furnished by the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Pauline Epistles. Other evidence will 
only be adduced in so far as it has a direct bearing 
upon this. 

2. The Acts of the Aposties.—In Acts we have 
& description of the life of the earliest Christian 
community in Jerusalem. We are told that ‘they 
continued stedfastly in the 5 teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread (ry xd. rod 

ov) and the prayers’ (Ac 2“). Further, we read 
that ‘Day by day continuing stedfastly with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread (x\dpres 
&prov) at home, they partook of food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God and having 
favour with all the people’ (vv. ). The latter 
passage contrasts their breaking of bread at home 
with their attendance at the Temple-worship. 
But the passage may be no more than a general 
description of the life of the community—that it 
was cheerful and social. In the former passage, 
however, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that h «Adow ro dprov must have some religious 
significance. It has indeed been held that it has 
nothing to do with the Last Supper, that com- 
munity of goods led to community of meals, and 
that no more than that is intended by the phrase. 
But the growing belief in the fact of redemption 
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through the Death of Christ, together with certain 
visions of the Risen Lord, who appeared to His 
disciples, on some occasions, according to our ac- 
counts, at meals, led to a connexion being estab- 
lished, in the minds of Christians, between the 
Last Supper and the common meal. Thence the 
development is clear; and there is no difficulty 
in seeing how they came to believe in some mys- 
terious Presence of Jesus. Thus was evolved the 
Pauline doctrine.* 

It is true that it is impossible to prove any con- 
nexion between the ‘ breaking of the bread’ of 
Ac 2 and the Last Supper. But that there was a 
religious significance attached to the former seems 
clear from the way in which it is mentioned. 
And the general course of the history is most 
easily explained if we Pappo that already in the 
primitive community at Jerusalem the connexion 
existed. It does not seem probable that St. Paul’s 
churches differed wholly in their usage from other 
churches, and the facts are best explained by the 
supposition that, from the first, Christians com- 
memorated their Master at their common meal. 
The suggestion, to which allusion has been made, 
that visions of the Risen Christ led to the con- 
nexion being established, fails to account for the 
fact that it is Christ's Death that came to be com- 
memorated, and that, because of this, the Euchar- 
ist bore from very early times a sacrificial char- 
acter. The evidence is not sufficient to lead to 
any certain conclusions ; but on the whole it seems 
to point to the germ of the later conception being 
contained in these earliest breakings of bread. 
Whether the ‘breaking of bread’ denotes the 
common meal, or a particular action at the common 
meal, is again not clear. Batiffol t maintains the 
latter, but his arguments are not conclusive ; f 
and the matter must be left doubtful. 

In Ac 207" we read that the Christians of Troas 
met together on the first jae of the week in the 
evening to ‘break bread.’ That is stated to be 
the purpose of the meeting. The writer of the 
Acts is himself present, and gives an account of 
the scene. There are many lights in the upper 
room. St. Paul, who is leaving Troas the next 
day, discourses until midnight. Then he breaks 
bread, and tastes it, and, after a further long con- 
versation, departs at dawn. There is no indica- 
tion here of a common meal; for the inference 
drawn from the use of the word ‘tasting’ (yevod- 
uevos), which is said by some§ to imply a meal, is 
surely unjustified. e ‘breaking of bread’ here 
appears to denote a ceremonial action. The lan- 
guage employed does not indeed exclude the pos- 
sibility that this action, and the partaking by 
those present of the bread so broken, may have 
taken place during a meal which was held about 
midnight. But there is no hint of any such meal. 
It is noteworthy that this meeting takes place on 
a Sunday. There does not appear to have been 
a similar one daily during St. Paul’s stay. And 
the whole narrative, with its mention of the ‘many 
lights,’ suggests a solemn gathering for worship. 
It must be remembered that in this e we 
have to do Rud a „ and therefore 
we cannot safely argue to the passages in Ac 
2. But there can be no question that the ‘ break- 
ing of bread’ in this p e does denote a signifi- 
cant religious act; and, in the light of the evi- 
dence which we possess in 1 Cor. about the customs 
of St. Paul’s churches, we conclude that the ‘ break- 
ing of the bread’ derives its significance from the 
Last Supper, and is in some way a commemoration 
of the Lord's Death. Significant it certainly was; 

* Cf. M. el, L'Fucharistie. Des origines à Justin, 
martyr, Paris, 1910. 

t L’ Eucharistic’, Paris, 1913. 

§ e.g. M. Goguel, op. cit. p. 142. 


3 See art. LOVE-FRAST. 
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and its significance is fixed by our evidence about 
the Church of Corinth. 

3. St. Paul's doctrine.—We owe to purely ac- 
cidental circumstances the preservation of an ac- 
count of St. Paul’s doctrine of the Eucharist, and 
a description of the Eucharist in the Church of 
Corinth. Disorders had arisen in that Church in 
connexion with the attitude of Christians towards. 
meals in idol-temples and in connexion with the 
Eucharist. St. Paul finds it n to deal 
with these matters in 1 Corinthians. Had it not 
been for this necessity, we might have supposed 
that the Pauline churches were without any special 
sacramental teaching, for in none of the other 
Pauline Epistles is there any allusion to the sub- 
jocks This, however, is accidental. For St. Paul's 
anguage to the Corinthians makes it certain that 
he must have given similar teaching to his con- 
verts elsewhere, and indeed the account of the 
‘breaking of bread’ at Troas, when read in the 
light of the passage in 1 Cor., makes it clear that 
there too the Eucharist was the central point of 
the Christian assembly. 

It appears from 1 00 11 that from time to 
time—presumably on Sundays—the members of 
the Church met together to eat the Lord's Supper.’ 
This supper was areal meal, and the f was 
provided y those who attended it. But, whereas 
it ought to have been a fraternal gathering, a 
bond of unity, the selfishness and greed of the rich 
made it most unsatisfactory; for they insisted 
upon keeping for themselves the food they brought, 
whereas all the food brought ought to have been 

ut together and divided among the whole number. 

he result of this was that some who attended had 
not enough to eat and drink, and some had too 
much. here were even cases of drunkenness, 
This conduct of the rich naturaily led to divisions. 
Groups were formed, and the general spirit of 
fraternity was broken. 

St. Paul reminds the Corinthians of the great 
solemnity of the Lord’s Supper. He reminds them 
how he had told them before of the Last Supper 
itself, and how Jesus had instituted there a rite by 
which Christians were to proclaim His Death until 
He should come again. He reminds them that 
they came to enter into communion with the Body 
and Blood of Christ; that this is a solemn matter; 
that self-examination is necessary, and care to re- 
cognize the distinction between what is received 
and common bread ; that those who fail to come up 
to what is required of them in this matter, those 
who receive unworthily, have in many cases already 
received striking punishments from God, for the 
objects to be received are so holy, that not only 
does worthy reception bring great benefits, but un- 
worthy reception brings stern judgment. 

In 1 Co 10 St. Paul warns the Corinthians of 
the dangers of idolatry. He holds up before them 
the example of the Israelites, who, though they were 
‘baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,’ 
and ate the same spiritual food and drank the 
same spiritual drink, yet died in the wilderness 
because of their sins (vv.'*). There is a clear 
analogy with the case of Christians, who receive 
spiritual food and drink, and yet are liable 
to perish, in spite of their privileges, if they too 
sin. The particular sin of which he warns them 
is idolatry. He affirms that those who partake 
of a meal in an idol’s temple really enter into 
communion with the demons who are at the back 
of idolatrous worship. Communion with the Body 
and Blood of Christ is incompatible with communion 
with demons. ‘You cannot drink the Lord’s cup 
and the cup of demons. You cannot share the 
Lord's table and a table of demons’ (v.). In his 
conception the meat is offered to the idol and be- 
comes the property of the demons, so that the 
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demons are, as it were, the hosts at the sacrificial 
banquet. It is their cup which is drunk by those 
who attend. It is their table at which the guests 
sit. The parallel which St. Paul draws between 
these demonic banquets and the Lord’s Supper sug- 
gests that in the same way the bread and the cup 
are offered to the Lord, so that He becomes the 
host. Therefore the Supper is His Supper, and it 
is His Cup and His Table. But the thought goes 
further than this. For not only do the communi- 
cants enter into communion with Christ by being, 
as it were, His guests at Supper; but they enter 
into communion with His y and His Blood. 
The use of these expressions makes it clear that 
what is meant is that the communicant enters into 
communion with Christ’s Death. It is the language 
of sacritice which is here employed. The sacrificial 
Death of Christ is an essential part of St. Paul’s 
thought. The worthy communicant feeds upon 
that sacrifice, and so appropriates the blessing won 
thereby. 

But while it is true that it is only the worthy 
communicant who obtains the blessing, St. Paul's 
language clearly implies that the bread and the 
wine are not merely symbols. They are really 
to the communicant the Body and Blood of 
Christ—the Body broken and the Blood shed in 
His sacrificial Death. They have this wonderful 
character in themselves, apart from the faith of 
the communicant. For the unworthy communicant 
receives them at his peril, and the dangers of ir- 
reverence are very girat: The communicant must 
discern the cig 5 he suggestion which has been 
made that ‘the Body’ in this phrase means Christ’s 
mystical Body, the Christian Church, is worthy of 
very little attention. It is true that the word is 
sometimes so used, but here the context makes it 
necessary to understand by it the Body of Christ 
which is represented by the bread and partaken of 
by the communicant., 

This communion takes place at a common meal. 
The Christians of the community come together, 
probabiy, on the first day of the week, to a common 
meal. The question arises as to whether the whole 
meal is a communion, or whether communion takes 
place during or after the meal. v.?6 suggests that 
the latter is the true view. ‘The cup of blessing 
which we bless,’ ‘the bread which we break,’ sug- 
gest that during or after the meal there was a 
solemn blessing of a cup, and a solemn breaking of 
bread, in virtue of which the cup becomes ‘the cup of 
blessing,’ and both it and the bread which is broken 
assume their special character. It seems clear 
that the ‘blessing’ is a solemn liturgical act, and 
the parallelism with the breaking of bread indicates 
that that has the same character. The ‘cup of 
blessing’ is the cup over which a blessing has been 
said, or the cup whieli has been blessed. There is 
no n reference to any cup used in the Pass- 
over. St. Paul speaks of the cup which ‘we 
bless,’ but this does not necessarily mean that the 
whole assembly blessed the cup, or broke the bread. 
In fact, the language of Ac 20", where it is said 
that at Troas St. Paul himself ‘broke the bread,’ 
suggests that the ‘liturgical’ action was performed 


Py a single person, who was . A definite. 
‘bl re 


essing’ of acup and ‘ breaking of bread’ would 
seem to imply that the supper as a whole was not 
the communion, though the supper as a whole was 
the Lord's Supper, for the Lord was host. But dur- 
ing supper, or more probably after supper (cf. 1 
Co 11%), the president blessed the cup and broke the 
bread ; and the cup so blessed and the bread so 
broken assumed their special and sacred character. 
As we have seen, the supper is a real and not a 
symbolical meal. But St. Paul’s suggestion that 
the Corinthians’ own houses are the proper places 
in which to eat and drink, and his injunction that 


if they are hungry they should eat at home (11*-*) 
indicate the way in which the stung of the 
Eucharist came so soon to be altered. For these 
injunctions lead straight to the conclusion that the 
Christian assembly at which the Lord’s Death is 
shown forth is not a suitable occasion for the satis- 
faction of bodily needs. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that we find, when next we have any evidence, 
that the Eucharist has been detached from its set- 
ting as part of a common meal. 

here are two further points which deserve notice 
before we come to consider in furtherdetail St. Paul's 
view of the effects of communion. The first is the fact 
that in 10% St. Paul puts the cup before the bread. 
We find the same thing in the Didache ; and if the 
shorter text of St. Luke’s Gospel be the right one, 
we find it also there. This is certainly a noticeable 
point. But, whatever may be the explanation in 
St. Luke and in the Didache, it is not possible to 
suppose that at Corinth the cup actually did precede 
the bread. For the form of the narrative of the 
Last Supper which St. Paul gives (115-3) ae 
the bread before the cup, and it is most unlikely 
that that order was reversed in the Corinthian 
Church. The explanation may be, as M. Goguel 
suggests,“ that the parallelism between the Lord's 
Cup and the cup of libation at a heathen sacrifice 
was closer than that between the eating of a 
piece of bread and anything that took place 
there. It may be for this reason that the cup 
is mentioned before the bread. Or it may be 
merely that the bread is put second because St. 
Paul is to speak at further length about it in the 
next verse. But in any case it is misleading to 
regard 10˙6 as having any real connexion with a 
tradition of the cup having preceded the bread at 
the Last Supper. 

The second point is the phrase in 11“; ‘ Ye pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come.’ The addi- 
tion ‘till he come’ is reminiscent of Mk 14% and 
parallels, though the saying, as recorded in the 
Gospels, says nothing about the Lord’s return, but 
speaks only of the joys of the Messianic Kingdom, 
to be shared by Him with Christians. The idea 
implied in the phrase ‘till he come’ is similar— 
namely, that the Eucharist is but a provisional rite, 
and looks forward to the day when communion with 
Him shall be more direct in His Kingdom. 

We may now consider St. Paul’s view of the 
effects of communion, and here the main thing to 
notice is the realistic character of St. Paul’s thought. 
Participation in the one loaf produces a unity 
among Christians. ‘ Because there is one bread, we 
who are many are one body, because we all partake 
of that one Pread (10%. This unity is not the 
cause but the effect of the communion. There is 
a close parallel to the effect produced by participa- 
tion in an idol-sacrifice, in which the worshippers 
are united to one another as well as to the demon. 
Besides this unity of believers which is produced 
by participation, there is of course the communion 
with the Body and Blood of Christ. It seems clear 
that the parallel with the heathen sacrifices still 
holds good. The communicant really enters into 
communion with Christ conceived as a sacrificial 
Victim. Whether this will be for his benefit or for 
his undoing depends upon his own disposition ; but, 
whatever his disposition may be, in no case is that 
which he receives cabaret ood. The bread since 
it has been broken, and the cup since it has been 
blessed, have assumed special characters. Ahd it 
is no light matter for anyone to partake. 

Here the question must be faced whether St. 
Paul’s views on the subject of the Eucharist differed 
from those of the Corinthians. It has been held 
by W. Heitmüller f that St. Paul's conception 
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differed from theirs in that he believed that it was 
the dying Christ with whom the communicant 
entered into communion, whereas they thought 
rather of the glorified Christ. According to this 
idea, in ch. 10 St. Paul adopts the view of the 
Corinthians, but in ch. 11 he gives them his own 
view. Itis true that the behaviour of the Corinth- 
ians at the tapper would suggest at first sight that 
their beliefs about it were of no very solemn charac- 
ter, and it may seem strange that men who believed 
that they were actually commemorating Christ’s 
Last Supper and Death, should treat the meal as 
an opportunity for self-indulgence; but it is by no 
means impossible that this may have been so. St. 
Paul’s attitude throughout is that of a man who is 
reminding others of what they already know rather 
than of one who is giving new instruction. His 
view of the nature of the Eucharist rests ultimately 
- upon his view of the institution, and as to this he 
expressly states that he had given them instruction 
before (113). It is not an uncommon thing for men 
to need to be reminded of a fact with which they 
are perfectly well acquainted, nor indeed is it un- 
common for men to act in a ver which is quite 
inconsistent with their religious beliefs, even though 
these beliefs are quite honestly held. What the Cor- 
inthians had learned about the Eucharist they had 
learned from St. Paul. It is therefore unlikely that 
their view of the Eucharist was essentially different 
from his, though no doubt they may not have wholly 
understood it. Some of his language suggests that 
they thought that communion would benefit them 
mechanically, and that their dispositions did not 
much matter. This is in line with the general 
view of them which we get from the Epistle asa 
whole.“ They laid stress on the value of roi 
and attached insufficient importance to morality. 
If there is any point in which their views differed 
from St. Paul’s, it is 55 to be found here. 
It may be that when he speaks of the possibility 
of eating and drink ing judgment unto themselves, 
he is giving them new teaching. But this does not 
involve the consequence that their intellectual 
belief about the Eucharist was seriously different 
from his, but rather that their conscience needed 
to be awakened. 

4. St. Paul's account of the institution of the 
Eucharist.—The investigation of the relation be- 
tween the various accounts which we possess be- 
longs properly to the study of the Gospels. It 
will be sufficient here to notice that, in spite of 
verbal differences, St. Paul’s account is much the 
same as that of St. Mark and St. Matthew, except 
that it contains the command of repetition, ‘ 
this in remembrance of Me,’ which is otherwise 
found only in the longer text of St. Luke. Whether 
this indicates Pauline influence upon the Gospels 
is a difficult question, but one which does not fall 
within the scope of this article. St. Paul refers 
the communion at Corinth back to an institution 
by our Lord on the night of His betrayal—an in- 
stitution at which He alluded to His Death in 
sacrificial terms, and commanded the performance 
of the rite in aay of Himself. This narrative 
of the institution (1 Co 11-*) is introduced by the 
words éyw yàp wapé\aBor årò rob Kuplov. It has been 
supposed that by this expression St. Paul means 
to claim that he had received the whole narrative 
of the institution, which he goes on to give, by 
direct revelation from Christ. If this were his 
claim, it would very seriously affect the historic 
value of St. Pauls evidence in the matter. But 
his words do not necessarily bear any such mean- 
ing. The theory has been put forward that we 
have in these words an indication that the Euchar- 
ist as a rite was invented by St. Paul, and that he 
was the first to connect the social meal of the Chris- 

* See art. CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. 
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tians with the Last Supper of the Lord. But it 
seems by no means improbable that the words 
imply merely that he had received it from the 
Lord through tradition. There is no indication of 
any disagreement between St. Paul and the other 
apostles on this subject. And it has been pointed 
out that it is most improbable that we owe to St. 
Paul the mention of Christ’s Body and Blood. If 
he had himself been inventing his terms, he would 
in all probability have spoken of Flesh and Blood.* 
He seems to be following tradition, or, at any rate, 
to be under the impression that he is following 
tradition, in his account of the Eucharist. Theidea 
that St. Paul’s own views were much influenced by 
conceptions current among Corinthian Christians 
has no support in our authorities. He explicitly 
states that the account of the institution is no new 
teaching, but that he has taught it himself to the 
Corinthians before; and it is on this account of 
the institution that his doctrine is based. 

Moreover, the theory that St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Eucharist was peculiar to himself, and arose in 
the first place owing to purely local causes at 
Corinth, fails to account for the universality of the 
Eucharist. If it was only St. Paul and some of 
his converts for whom the Eucharist was a real 
religious rite—if, that is to say, it was St. Paul 
who gave a religious significance to what was at 
first merely a social meal—the universal adoption 
of St. Paul’s ideas constitutes a serious historical 
problem. Other doctrines of St. Paul by no means 
met with such wide-spread acceptance. His doc- 
trine of justification was hardly understood at all 
by anyone until the time of St. Augustine. But 
we know of no church without a Eucharist. Even 
in the Didache it is a definite rite, though its 
significance is doubtful. It stands with Baptism 
as one of the two rites which belong to Christianity. 
Development no doubt there was. The ‘ breaking 
of the bread’ in the primitive community at 
Jerusalem did not carry with it all the ideas which 
were associated with the Eucharist at Corinth. 
But even there it is a religious rite, and not a mere 
social meal. 

The Didache appears to show us a community 
where the doctrine of the Eucharist had not 
developed on Pauline lines. There is no clear re- 
ference to its connexion with the Last Supper. It 
is tempting to bring into line with this the ‘ break- 
ing of the bread’ in the Acts, and to suppose that 
there too there was no thought of the Last Supper. 
And in favour of this view might be alle the 
fact that there is no mention of the Eucharistic 
cup in the Acts of the Apostles, which may be sup- 
posed to indicate an absence of sacrificial concep- 
tions. But all this is a most dangerous form of 
the argument a silentio. For the writer of the 
Acts has no occasion to speak of the ideas which 
Christians associated with the ‘breaking of the 
bread.’ So his silence on the matter is absolutely 
worthless as negative evidence. And, though there 
is no mention of a Eucharistic cup, it is extremely 
unlikely that at Troas there was no such cup, in 
view of the fact that Trons was a Pauline church. 
The Acts makes no mention of a cup. This is 
natural enough, for the writer is not giving a full 
account of the proceedi ge. But exactly the same 
consideration applies to the,‘ breaking of the bread’ 
at Jerusalem. The fact that no cup is mentioned 
is no sort of evidence that the meal did not include 
the blessing and partaking of acup. If it did so, 
the writer of the Acts could hardly have framed 
his sentence so as to include a mention of it; and 
there is no reason why he should have done so. 
As has been pointed out above, if it had not been 
for accidental circumstances at Corinth, we should 
not have heard anything about the Eucharist in 

* Heitmiiller, op. cit. p. 26. 
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St. Paul’s Epistles, and should have supposed that 
the Pauline churches in St. Paul’s time knew of 
no such rite. This fact is in itself a sufficient 
warning against the danger of drawing conclusions 
from the silence of a writer. 

In the absence of more definite evidence, no 
theory can be more than a hypothesis. But the 
facts are best accounted for b the hypothesis that 
the ‘ breaking of bread’ was from the beginning a 
religious rite associated with a social meal, in which 
Christians commemorated the Last Supper of our 
Lord with His apostles. As Christians came in- 
creasingly to realize the significance of our Lord’s 
Death as a sacrifice, a conception which was popu- 
larized by St. Paul, but which had its roots in the 
consciousness and teaching of Jesus about the 
necessity of His Death for the coming of the King 
dom, they came to realize increasingly the 1 - 
cance of this rite, and of the words which Jesus 
had spoken at the Last Supper. These words could 
not be understood until the sacrificial aspect of the 
Lord’s Death was realized. But, when that was 
understood, then the rite of the ‘breaking of the 
bread’ was bound to be seen by Christians to have 
the significance which St. Paul attached to it and 
which was implicit in it from the first, although 
not fully understood—the significance of the parti- 
5 by the communicant in Christ, conceived 
of as the sacrificial Victim. It may be su 
that the Church represented by the Didache had 
not attained to the understanding of the sacrificial 
character of Christ’s Death, and therefore had 
failed to appreciate the meaning of the Eucharist. 

8. The Greek mysier religioni. — The view 
which has been widely held, that St. Paul derived 
his conceptions about the Eucharist from the Greek 
mystery-religions, is excluded by the ny poles: 
which has just been put forward. No doubt there 
is a real sense in which Christianity is a mystery- 
religion. It meets and satisfies the same needs 
which are met by mystery-religions in the Græco- 
Roman world, and it is certainly possible that St. 
Paul may have been influenced by the intellectual 
and religious atmosphere of the world in which he 
was born and in which he laboured. But it must 
be remembered that he was educated in Jerusalem 
at the feet of Gamaliel. And his Rabbinical 
training certainly exercised a great influence upon 
his mind. It is hardly conceivable that the author 
of the lst chapter of Romans would have allowed 
himself to be directly influenced by any particular 
heathen cult. It is true that he treats the Eucha- 
rist as analogous to the heathen sacrificial feasts, 
but it is only to emphasize the contrast between 
them. He is certainly unconscious of any borrowing 
from them. 

We know exceedingly little about the mystery- 
religions which were current in the time of St. 
Paul.“ But it may be noted that Johannine 
Eucharistic teaching has at first sight much more 
‘in common with the later mysteries than that 
of St. Paul. The very able argument of A. 
Schweitzer, T by which St. Paul's Eucharistie doc- 
trine is explained on the basis of Jewish eschato- 
logy, perhaps hardly carries conviction as a whole, 
but his criticism of those who allege Greek influence 
is very telling. He points out that St. Paul’s 
theology exercised very little influence on the 
Greco-Roman world, and was not understood by 
the Greek Fathers. This carries with it the strong 

robability that St. Paul’s theology was not really 
Breek, but Jewish. Schweitzer’s interpretation is 
that we are to look for an explanation of St. Paul’s 
sacramental doctrine in the condition of the world 
between the Death of Jesus and His Coming, ex- 
pected to be immediate. ‘The Apostle asserts an 


See art. MYSTERY, MYSTERIES. 
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overlapping of the still natural, and the already 
supernatural, condition of the world, which becomes 
real in the case of Christ and believers in the form 
of an open or hidden working of the forces of death 
and resurrection.’* He maintains that this is not 
Greek, but Jewish. It should, however, be admitted 
that the form of some of St. Paul’s statements may 
be due to the atmosphere in which he lived and 
worked. What is here maintained is that the 
general teaching of St. Paul on the subject is more 
easily explained by the hypothesis that it is not 
drawn from Greek sources, but is an explication of 
something that was already implicit in the ‘ break- 
ing of bread’ of the earliest community, and was a 
true interpretation of the actual intention of Jesus. 
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EUNICE (Evvixn; the spelling Edvelen of TR is 
erroneous).—Eunice, the mother of Timothy (2 Ti 
15) is referred to in Ac 16! as a Jewess who believed. 
Her husband, however, was a Greek, and we find 
that, although she was a Jewess, she had refrained 
from circumcising her son, probably out of respect 
for her husband’s opinions. The grandmother of 
Timothy is alluded to as Lois (g. v.), and she was in 
all likeliheod the mother of Eunice. Some have 
por forward the conjecture that, as both Lois and 

unice are Greek names, the women were Jewish 
prore mie, but this is improbable; nor is it likely 
that the father of Timothy was in any way attached 
to the Jewish religion. The Apostle refers to the 
faith of both Lois and Eunice (2 Ti 15) and to their 
careful training of Timothy in the Jewish scrip- 
tures (316). As we find Eunice described as a Jew- 
ess who believed,’ on St. Paul’s second visit to 
re hae (Ac 161), she was poy converted to 
Christianity on the Apostle’s first visit to the 
town. One of the cursives (25) adds the word 
xhpas in Ac 161; and although this is undoubtedly 
a marginal gloss that crept into the text, it may 
refer to an early tradition that Eunice was a 
widow at the date of the Apostle’s visit to Lystra, 
and would give added emphasis to the injunction 
of 1 Ti 5* regarding the treatment of widows by 
their children or grandchildren. W. F. Boyp. 


EUNUCH.—See CHAMBERLAIN and ETHIOPIAN 
EUNUCH. 


EUODIA (Evodia).—The AV reads Euodias. 
The word in the Greek text occurs in the accusative 
case, Evodiay, and the translators mistakenly re- 
garded this as the accusative of a masculine form 
Evodlas, and supposed the bearer of the name to be 
aman. But the word is the name of a woman 
corresponding to the male form Evdéios, which is 
also found in Greek literature, several early 
Christian bishops being so called. 

Euodia was a woman, prominent in the Church 
of Philippi, who had a difference of opinion with 

* Op. eit. p. 244 £. 
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Syntyche (g. v.). The Apostle exhorts them to be 
‘of the same mind in the Lord’ (Ph 4). We have 
no means of ascertaining the nature of the con- 
troversy between the two women, who may have 
been deaconesses, but were more probably prominent 
female members of the Church, of the type of 
Lydia of Ac 16% 18. In fact, it has been suggested 
that one of the two may have been Lydia (g. v.) 
herself, as the term ‘Lydia’ may not be a personal 
name at all, but may mean simply ‘the Lydian,’ 
or the native of the province of Lydia in which 
Thyatira, the home of the woman, was situated. 
This, however, cannot possibly be verified. The 
ditference between the two was more probably of the 
nature of a religious 1 than of a personal 
quarrel. The Apostle in the following verse refers 
to their previous services on behalf of the gospel 
as a reason why they should be given every assist- 
ance to come to a better state of mind. The 
Synzygus (AV ‘true yoke-fellow,’ but probably a 
proper name), whom the Apostle exhorts to help 
the women towards reconciliation and who is re- 
minded of their previous assistance to the Apostle, 
may have been the husband of one or other of the 
women (see SYNZYGUS). The theory of Baur and 
the Tiibingen school that Euodia and Syntyche 
are symbolical names for the Jewish and Gentile 
tendencies in the early Church is untenable, and 
has fallen into disrepute. It is inconsistent with 
the simple tenor of the Epistle as a whole, and 
such a mysterious reference would certainly not 
have been understood by the first readers. 
W. F. Boyp. 

EUPHRATES.—The Euphrates was a famous 
river of Mesopotamia. Its chief interest for us 
in the Apostolic Age is its adoption as a term in 
the allegorical apparatus of Christian polemic and 
apologetic. In Rev 9 the sixth angel is ordered 
to release the four angels who were bound at the 
river Euphrates, and in 16 the sixth angel dries 
up the yaa for the coming of the kings of 
the East. e have here an allusion to the Nero- 
legend which told that Nero had fled to the East, 
to the Medes and Persians, beyond the river 
Euphrates, and would again cross the river accom- 

anied by myriads of soldiers and make war on 

ome (Sb. Or. iv. 119-122, 137-139). 
ance with this legend, a second pseudo-Nero ap- 
peared on the Euphrates under Titus in A.D. 80 
(cf. R. H. Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
pP. lviii-Ixi). In both the Apocalyptic verses, 

owever, we have more than an allusion to a 
Parthian incursion. In the allegorical language of 
the period, as Egypt was the type of bodily life, so 
was Mesopotamia of spiritual (cf. Hippol. Ref. v. 
3: ‘Mesopotamia is the current of the great ocean 
flowing from the midst of the Perfect Man’). On 
the other hand, by another symbol the Euphrates 
stood for the power of the earthly kingdom and the 
waves of persecutors (e.g. in Bede, Explan. Apoc. 
ii. 9 [Migne, Patr. Lat. xciii. 159]), or for the 
human as opposing the Divine. 

Thus, interpreting the mind of the apostolic 
period by its legacy to subsequent ages, Rupertus 
understands the waters of Euphrates in the Apoca- 
lypse as the foolish reasonings of men dried up by 
the judgment of God in order that the saints of 
Him who is the ‘ East’ may destroy ‘the deceits 
of the magi, the vain inventions of philosophers 
and the fictions of the ts’ (Com. in Apoc. ix. 16 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. clxix. 1123]). Also, as the 
Euphrates was the boundary of Paradise and of 
the realm of Solomon, it came to signify the reason 
of man as the boundary to be by the 
spiritual man before he could see the light of the 
eternal day. In this way the evil condition of 
Euphrates easily into the conception of it as 
the water of baptism. Philo has yet another inter- 


In accord- 
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peer (de Somn., ii. 255). Referring to Gn 15*, 
e says that the river of Egypt represents the body 
and the river Euphrates the soul, und that the 
5 man’s jurisdiction extends from the world 
of change and destruction to the world of incor- 
ruption, the two terms river of Egypt’ and river 
Euphrates’ being thus opposed as blame and praise 
are opposed, so that man may choose the one and 
eschew the other. W. F. Coss. 


EURAQUILO (edpaxtdAwr).—This word is found 
nowhere in ancient literature except in Ac 27“. 
It is the name given to the tempestuous wind 
(venos ruh, vorticosus, ‘whirling’) which, 
suddenly beating down from the central mountains 
of Crete, caught St. Paul’s ship in its p e from 
Fair Havens to Phenice, drove it to the island of 
Cauda, and finally wrecked it on the coast of Malta. 
The word is a hybrid, made up of Eurus (epos), 
the east wind—an dona meaning in the Latin 
poets, though edpos properly meant the south-east 
—and Agulo, the north-east wind, so that it de- 
notes the east-north-east wind. Euro - auster 
( =eùpóvoros) is an analogous compound. Euraquilo 
corresponded to the Greek «alas, for which the 
Latins had no specific name: ‘Quem ab oriente 
solstitiali excitatum Graeci xacxidy vocant, apud 
nos sine nomine est’ (Seneca, Nat. Quaest. v. 16). 
St. Luke avoids the correct Greek term, character- 
istically preferring the vivid language which he 
had doubtless heard the mariners themselves use. 
His addition 6 xaħoúueros perhaps indicates that he 
knew the word to be confined to nautical slang. 
It was doubtless coined by the sailors and traders 
of the Levant, whose successors at the present da 
still call the dreaded wind the Gregalia — the 
form of the corruption of Euraquilo, just as 
‘Egripou’ is of ‘ Euripus.’ 

evpoxr\vdwy (TR; *‘Euroclydon,’ AV) is one of a 
great number of textual variants. It appears in 
two 9th cent. uncials, H and L, and the majority 
of the cursives. The oldest authorities, NAB, 
have evpaxvAwy ; in the Codices Bezw and Ephremi 
the account of the voyage is wanting. A reviser 
of the Vaticanus has inserted T over A and A after 
K, and has altered AQN into AQN, but in so doin 
he has left the right foot of the A visible beyon 
the corner of his own A. 


Lrreratore.—J. Smith, V e and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
1880, p. 119f.; Renan, St. Paul, 1969, p. 651; Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, 1877, ii. 402. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
EUROCLYDON.—See EURAQUILO. 


EUTYCHUS (Eérvxos), — A young man who 
listened to St. Paul preaching at Troas on his final 
journey to Jerusalem (Ac 207-23). As the Apostle 
was leaving the next day, he continued his speech 
till midnight, evidently in a crowded and over- 
heated upper room where many torches were burn- 
ing. Eutychus, who was seated at the window, fell 
asleep, and, falling down from the third storey, was 
‘taken u dead (%p0n verpõs). The narrative states 
that St. Paul went down, embraced the lad, and 
told the company not to trouble themselves as life 
was still in him. Then he went upstairs, broke 
bread, and continued pee morning. As they 
were departing Eutychus was brought to them alive. 

Various theories have been put forward to explain 
or explain away this incident. Some suppose that 
the youth was only stunned by his fall, and 
appeared to the spectators to be dead ; others that 
the whole story is unhistorical, and merely intended 
as a parallel to the narrative of St. Peter’s raising 
of Dorcas (Ac 9. But the narrative leaves 
little doubt of the intention of the historian to 
relate a miracle. As Ramsay (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 291) points out, the passage belongs 
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to the ‘ we’ sections of Acts, and Luke, asa medical 
man, uses precise medical terms, and as an eye- 
witness certainly means to state that Eutychus 
was really dead. The words pn vexpts can 
only bear that significance, otherwise we should 
have, as in Mk 9%, del vexpds, ‘as one dead.“ There 
is no doubt that the incident is related as an 
instance of the power of the Apostle to work 
miracles, and that the historian believed him to 
have done so on this occasion. 


Lrrararorz.—W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, 
Hitter Mand? Feng bis Aolat 40 5 
402; R. J. Knowling, EGT, Acta, 1900, p. 4. 

W. F. Boyp. 

EYANGELIST.—‘Evangelist’ comes from evayyen- 
leo bai, ‘to evangelize’ or publish good tidings,’ 
a verb which is fairly common in the LXX, and 
is very frequent in the writings of St. Luke and in 
the Epistles, especially the four great Epistles of 
St. Paul. This verb is derived from ebay, 
good tidings,’ especially the good tidings of the 
evangel or gospel. ‘Evangelist’ is found in only 
three passages in the Bible. Philip, one of the 
Seven, is so called in one of the ‘we’ sections of 
Acts (21°), which may mean that he was the evan- 
or out of the Seven, i. e. the only one, or far the 

t. Again, St. Paul, in his list of tive kinds of 
ministers which have been given by Christ to His 
Church (Eph 4"), places ‘evangelists’ after ‘apostles’ 
and ‘ prophets’ and before ‘ pastors’ and ‘ teachers’ ; 
and ‘evangelists’ may be classed with the two 
groups which precede. ‘Apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists’ were itinerant ministers, preaching 
wherever they found a door opened to them, while 
‘pastors and teachers’ were attached to some con- 
gregation or locality. Philip was a 5 
mission He went from Jerusalem to preac 
in Samaria, was on the road to Gaza when he 
converted the eunuch, was afterwards at Azotus 
(Ashdod), ‘and passing through he preached the 

to all the cities, till he came to Cesarea’ 
(Ac 885. *. 4), Possibly prophets commonly preached 
to believers, evangelists to unbelievers, while 
a es addressed either. This would agree with 

e epee chet quoted dictum, that ‘every apostle 
is an evangelist, but not every evangelist is an 
apostle.’ There is at any rate some evidence that 

ose who acted as missionaries to the heathen 
were called evangelists. The word itself points to 
this—‘ publishers of good tidings.’ It is when the 
first Christians were ‘scattered abroad, and went 
about preaching the word’ after the martyrdom 
of Stephen, that the verb ‘to publish the good 
Seng is often used by St. Luke (Ac 8* 14 35. 35. 4) , 
and Philip ‘the evange ist’ is one of these preachers. 
An evangelist would know the gospel narrative 
apg nee and would be capable of explaining 
it, as Philip did to the eunuch. But we need not 
suppose that Eph 4" gives us five orders of ministers 
apoa appointed to discharge tive different kinds 
of duties. No such organization existed. The 
distinctions of ministry lay in the work that was 
done by individual workers, and that depended on 
their personal gifts, which often 1 (West- 
cott, Ephesians, 1906, pp. 169-171). Philip was 
called the evangelist’ because of his good work in 
preaching to the heathen. The thir e is 

Ti 4°, where Timothy is charged to ‘do the work 
of an evangelist’ in addition to his other duties. 
He is in charge of the Church at Ephesus in place 
of St. Paul; but he is not to omit the work of en- 
deavouring to convert unbelievers. 

‘Evangelist,’ rare in the NT, is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers or in the Didache. The use of 
the word for a writer of a Gospel is later, and the 
use for one who read the gospel in public worship 
is perhaps later still. When the reader (dvayrworns 


or lector), an official first mentioned by Tertullian, 
(de Prescr. 41), expounded what he read, he re- 
sembled the evangelists of apostolic times; but the 
latter had no written gospel to expound; they 
expounded the oral gospel, which they knew by 
heart. The 5 of them given by Eusebius. 
(HE iii. 37), though somewhat rhetorical, is worthy 
of quotation. 


‘They preached the 1 more and more widely and 
scattered the saving of the Kingdom of Heaven broadly 
throughout the whole world. For, indeed, very many of the 
disciples of that time (i.e. disciples of the apostles), whose soul 

n stricken by the Divine Word with a more ardent love: 
for philosophy (ie. the ascetic life), had previously fulfilled 
the Saviour’s injunction by distributing thelr possessions to the 
needy. Then gt on long journeys they performed the 
duty of evangelists, being eager to preach Christ to those who 
had never yet heard anything of the word of faith, and to pass. 
on to them the Scripture of the Divine These men 
were content with simply laying foundations of the faith in 
various foreign places, and then appointed others as pastors, 
entrusting them with the husbandry of those newly aimed 
while 8 themselves went on again to other countries and. 
nations with the grace and co-operation of God.’ 


Harnack (Mission and Expansion of Christi- 
anity?, 1908, i. 321 n.) thinks that evangelists’ has. 
been inserted in Eph 4! into the usual list of 
‘apostles, prophets, and teachers’ because this 
circular Epistle is addressed to churches which 
had been ar et | missionaries who were not. 
apost eni also (P. ) that ‘evangelists’ were not. 
placed next to the ‘apostles,’ because the combina- 
tion ‘apostles and prophets’ was too well estab- 
lished to be disturbed. There was no such close 
connexion between ‘ prophets’ and ‘teachers.’ The 
shortness of the list of gifted and given persons in 
Eph 411 as compared with the three lists in 1 Co 12. 
may be taken as evidence that the regular exercise- 
of extraordinary gifts was already dying out. Yet 
in the short list in Eph 4" there are two items. 
which are not found in any of the other lists, viz. 
‘evangelists’ and ‘ pastors. 


Lrranarunz.—In addition to the works quoted, see J. H. 
Bernard on 2 Ti 45 (The Pastoral Epistles (Camb. Gr. Test. 
1899)); R. J. Knowling on Ac 218 in EGT, 1900; P. Batiffol, 
Primitive Catholicism, Eng. tr., 1911, p. 51; artt. in HDB, 
SDB, DCG, and EBi. A. PLUMMER. 


EYE (Eva).—Eve was (according to J, Gn 3” 4!) 
the wife of Adam (g. v.) and the mother of the 
human race. (l) St. Paul recalls the story of her 
fall as a warning to his young and attractive, but 
weak and unstable, Corinthian Church. As God 
prosene Eve, a pure virgin, to Adam, so St. Paul 

as espoused his Church to Christ, and hopes to 
resent heras His bride at His speedy return. He 
ears, however, that as the serpent beguiled Eve 
in his craftiness, so the Church may be corrupted 
from the simplicity and purity of her devotion to 
Christ. St. Pauls noun ravovpyla (craftiness) re- 
presents the Heb. ory of Gn 3! better than the 
adjective ¢péy:uos of the LXX does. It was appar- 
ently the teaching of the Rabbis that the serpent 
literally seduced Eve (4 Mac 18°8 ; cf. Iren. c. Her. 
I. xxx. 7); and a Church which should let herself 
be drawn away from Christ, who has the right to. 
His bride’s whole-hearted love, would be guilty of 
spiritual fornication. The identification of the 
serpent with the devil, which was far from the 
thoughts of the writer of Gn 3, first appears in 
Wis 2%, ‘ But by the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world’ (cf. Ro 16%, Rev 1X 207). 

(2) The writer of 1 Tim. (210 uses the story of 
the Fall for the purpose of proving woman’s natural 
inferiority to man. He remarks that man was 
not beguiled, but that ‘the woman’—a word 
spoken with the same accent of contempt as in 
Gn 3%—being beguiled, fell into transgression. 
The writer appears to think, like Milton, that the 
man knew better, and sinned, not under stress of 
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temptation, but in generous sympathy with his 
frail partner, whose fate he resolved’ to share. 
This is, of course, a man’s account of the origin of 
sin, and happily the original story, with all the 
Rabbinical and other unworthy inferences that 
have been drawn from it, is no longer among the 
‘Christian credenda. JAMES STRAHAN. 


EYERLASTING.—See ETERNAL. 


ETIL.— This article is not a study of the word 
‘evil’ as substantive, adjective, or adverb in the 
two senses of ‘bad’ and ‘hurtful,’ for which the 
use of a concordance may suffice ; but of the con- 
‘ception of evil in the apostolic writings. Three 
senses of the term have been distinguished by 
Leibniz: metaphysical—the necessary imperfection 
of the creature as compared with the Creator; 
physical—pain, suffering, sorrow, death ; and moral 
—sin. Although the NT does assert the difference 
between God and the world and man, and the in- 
feriority of the made to the Maker, it does not 
conceive creatureliness as itself evil, but expresses 
its limitation and impotence in the term ‘ flesh.’ 
For this aspect see art. FLESH. The art. SIN deals 
with the third sense of the word ‘evil.’ It is thus 
with physical evil alone that we are here concerned. 
Its existence in manifold forms is assumed by all 
the apostolic writers; but generally it is with the 
sufferings of Christian believers, including persecu- 
tion, that they are concerned, in order to encourage 
patience, offer comfort, or assure deliverance. 

What these sorrows were, Paul’s account of his 
own experience shows (Ac 20%, 2 Co 1% §#10 
117-8 of. Ro 8 ). This experience is regarded 
as a sharing of Christ's sufferings (2 Co 1°, 1 P 4»), 
and even as a completion of that suffering for the 
good of the Church (Col 1%). Paul does not 
claim to fill up the defects in Christ’s earthly suffer- 
ing or in the sufferings of the Church, but in the 
sufferings which he has to endure in his flesh, 
which are Christ’s sufferings, because he and Christ 
are one’ (Peake, EGT, ‘Col.,’ 1903, p. 515). Suffer- 
ing is a means of entering into closer fellowship 


with Christ (Ph 3100. As suffering was a condition 
of ecting Christ Himself for His work (He 
910. 14.15 415 5 


9 7%) so also it 5 Christian 
character if Properly endured (Ro 5˙, 1 Th 1, He 
10%, 1 P 5100. It is to be regarded not as penal, 
but as chastening (He 127", Ja 17* 51), It can- 
not separate from the love of God (Ro 8*-®), and it 
N for, and secures, the glory hereafter (Eph 

18, Rev 72$), with which it is not worthy to he 
compared (Ro 8!*), since the companions of Christ's 
sufferings will also be the partners of His reign 
(Ro 87,2 Co 1°, Ph 310, 2 Ti 21-3, 1 P 43), Of all 
evils death is rded as the greatest, and in Paul 
we find a painful shrinking from it (2 Co 5*8); ao- 
cordingly, it is evident how precious a comfort was 
the Christian hope of immortality and resurrection 
(Ro 8%), Since death is regarded as e 
of sin (Ro 51 62-3, 1 Co 15. 2. 86), the salvation 
in Christ includes deliverance from death for the 
believer, and finally the abolition of death (1 Co 
15, 2 Ti 1°) and all other evils (Rev 214). 
Behind death, sin, and all evil, the Apostolic 
Church saw the devil and other powers of wicked- 
ness (Eph 47, 1 Th 35, He 2'*, Ja 47, 1 P 5°, 1 Jn 5°, 
Rev 12°), and accordingly Christ’s work, especially 
His death (Col 215), was regarded as a victory over 
all evil powers (1 Jn 30). 

This teaching is for the most part experimental 
and practical, and can still minister comfort and 
encouragement to the Christian believer. There 
are two speculative elements in it which modern 
Christian faith cannot unquestioningly accept—the 
connexion of death with sin as its penalty, and the 
existence of the devil and other evil powers. As 
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regards the first point, the writer ventures to re- 
t a few sentences he has written elsewhere. 
It is generally admitted that death is a natural 
necessity for animal organisms such as man’s, and 
that before man was in the world death prevailed. 
It seems vain to justify Paul by speculations such 
as these: that God anticipating sin introduced 
death into the natural order as a penalty already 
prepared for sin, or that, had man preserved his 
innocence, he might have risen above this natural 
necessity. Paul’s interest is primarily in the moral 
character and the religious consciousness. What 
he was concerned with was man’s sense of the 
mystery and dread of the desolation of death, 
man’s looking for judgment after death. In such 
totality, including what man thinks of, and feels 
about, death, surely Paul’s view of the connexion 
between sin and death is not altogether false. It 
is man’s sense of guilt that invests death with its 
terror (1 Co 15%). Nor are we warranted in say- 
ing that conscience here is playing tricks on man, 
frightening him with illusions. If there be indeed 
a moral order in the world, an antagonism of God 
to sin, and if, as there is reason to believe, there is 
a moral continuity between this life and the next, 
such a change as death is may be conceived as 
fraught with moral significance, as introducing the 
soul into such conditions as have been determined 
by the judgment of God on the moral character of 
this life’ (Studies of Paul and his Gospel, 1911, pp. 
146-7). As regards the second point, one sentence 
regarding Paul will suffice. ‘In his cosmology, 
angelology, and demonology, as well as his eschat- 
ology, he remains essentially Jewish’ (op. cit. p. 17); 
and this is equally true of the whole Apostolic 
Church. Christian faith need not burden itself 
with this load of Jewish beliefs. 
There are two passages in which Paul attempts 
a theodicy (Ro 8'** and 9-11), the first dealing 
with Nature and the second with human history. 
In the first passage he attributes to Nature con- 
sciousness of, and a dissatisfaction with, its present 
imperfection—a desire for, and an expectation of, 
its completion. He includes Nature in man’s griev- 
ous disaster, but also in his glorious destiny. As 
by the sin he has committed he has brought misery, 
so by the grace he will receive he will impart bless- 
ing. We are unable to accept ‘ Paul’s account of 
the origin of physical evil as altogether due to man’s 
sin. ere can, however, be no doubt that man 
has a vital, organic relation to his environment. 
The evolution of the world and the development of 
humanity are not independent but connected pro- 
cesses. If we are warranted in believing in the pro- 
gress of the race, we are justified in hoping for a 
correspondent and consequent transformation of 
the universe. For the perfect man we may expect 
the perfect home’ (Romans [Century Bible, 1901), 
p. 193). In the second we are not here con- 
cerned with the argument as a whole, but only with 
Paul’s conclusion, that, as the unbelief of the Jews 
has opened the door for the faith of the Gentiles, so 
the gathering in of the Gentiles will lead to the 
restoration of the Jews. For God hath shut up all 
unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon 
all’ (Ro 112). Without ascribing to Paul on the 
ground of this and similar poga a : 
universalism, against which there 1s contrary evi- 
dence throughout the NT, we may assign to the 
Apostolic Church the hope of the final victory of 
Christ over allevil. The 1 ee attitude towards 
the problem of evil cannot be described as optimism, 
for the reay or sin and pain is too seriously and 
mpana y recognized, nor as pessimism, for 
the possibility of redemption is too confidently and 
persuasively urged, but it may be spoken of as 
meliorism, for it has the faith which claims a 
present salvation for every believer, and the hope 
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of a final fulfilment of God’s purpose of grace, and 
both are linked with a love that sees in human 
need and pain an opportunity for service and sacri- 
fice, in which man can regard himself as a fellow- 
worker with God in the solution of the problem 
of evil. To revert to the distinctions made in 
the beginning of this article, the apostolic view 
recognizes no metaphysical evil, for to be the 
creature, subject, and child of God, is for man only 

ood ; it links physical with moral evil, and makes 

eliverance from pain dependent on salvation from 
sin; and it throws all the emphasis on moral evil; 
for it is concerned not with the speculative intellect, 
but only with the moral conscience and religious 
consciousness of man. 


Lrranarunn. -W. Beyschlag, NT Theology, Eng. tr., 1895, 
i. 228, ii. 107; G. B. Stevens: Fheolog of the NT, 1859, 187, 
875; T. v. Haering. The Christian Faith, Eng. tr., 1913, ii. 
582-577: J. Martineau, 4 Study of Religions, 1889, ii. 49-132 ; 
A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, 1892, p. 638; A. M. Fairbairn, The 
errs tas ar the Christian Religion, 1902, pp. 94-168 ; G. W. 
Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée sur la Bonté de la Liberté de 
Thomme et Origine du mal, 1710. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

EYIL-SPEAKING.—In Greek, as in English, 
there is a rich vocabulary expressive of different 
shades of this prevalent sin. 

(1) xaradadew is to speak down,’ ‘to detract.’ 
ard u R is translated ‘backbiters’ (Ro 1%), and 
cara Rah, 5 (2 Co 12”), but Vine er 
ing does not necessarily take place behind the k, 
or in the absence of the person hated. card form 
one of the mady types which are the outcome of the 
reprobate mind (Ro 1%), and Christian converts, as 
new-born babes, must put away all xaradaNlac (1 P 
2 2; cf. Jaun). The best people in the world cannot 
escape the breath of detraction, and in the Apos- 
tolic Age the Christians were regarded as genus 
hominum superstitionis novae et maleficae’ (Suet. 
Nero, 16), accused of ‘odium penes humani’ (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44), and suspected of committing the most 
infamous crimesin their secret assemblies. In such 
an atmosphere of calumny they made it their en- 
deavour to live in such a manner that their detrac- 
tors should not only be put to shame (1 P 310), but 
even constrained by their good works to glorify 
God (212; cf. Mt 516). 

(2) Bħacpnueir (BAdopnuos, BAacPnula) is a stronger 
term, including all kinds of evil-speaking against 
men as well as inst God. In a number of pas- 
sages it is difficult to decide whether ‘ blaspheme’ 
or ‘rail’ is the precise meaning of the word (Ac 
13 18° 26" etc.). St. Paul has a full share of 
Pr\acgnyla; he is ‘evil spoken of’ (1 Co 10”) and 
‘slanderously reported’ (Ro 38). While the Gen- 
tiles speak evil of the followers of Christ (1 P 4$), 
the latter must calumniate no man (Tit 3?) ; railing 
(B^ħacġnuia) is one of the sins of renee and tongue 
which DT are repeatedly enjoined to put away 
(Eph 4, Col 3°). At the same time they must 
strive to prevent their ‘ good,’ or ‘ the word of God,’ 
or ‘the way of truth,’ or ‘the name of God and 
thedoctrine,’ from being blasphemed, or evil spoken 
of (Ro 14$, Tit 25, 2 P 2, 1 Ti 61). St. Paul affirms 
that the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles because of the Jews (Ro 2%). The false 
teachers and libertines of the sub-Apostolic Age 
spoke evil of the powers of the unseen world (2 P 
210, Jude ); and their empty logomachies gave 
rise to mutual railings (SA\acg@yula, 1 Ti 60%). A 
further, art. BLASPHEMY. 

(3) &dBodros (from ĉıaßáň`w, Lk 16'), which de- 
notes, xar tox ih, the ‘chief slanderer,’ or devil, is 
applied also to any ordinary calumniator. Women 
who are called to the office of the diaconate must 
not be slanderers (1 Ti 3"), and the same applies to 
aged women who are to influence the younger by 
their words and example (Tit 2°). In grievous post- 
apostolic times, which seemed the last, many bad 
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types of character became prominent, including 
8edBoror (2 Ti 35). 

(4) Aoopety (a word of uncertain derivation) is. 
invariably translated ‘revile’ in the KV, whereas. 
the AV has ‘rail’ and ‘speak reproachfully’ as 
variations. St. Paul says of the apostles that 
being reviled they bless (1 Co 4'*); that the so- 
called brother who is a reviler (Aoldopos) is to be 
shunned (511); and that revilers shall not inherit 
the Kingdom of God (6). For seeming to revile. 
the high priest Ananias in a moment of just anger, 
St. Paul was quick to make apology (Ac 24$). In, 
a time of persecution St. Peter turns the minds of. 
his readers to the poet example of Christ, who, 
being reviled, reviled not again (1 P 275), and bids. 
pens render, as He did, ‘contrariwise blessing’ 


5) Analagous terms are xaxodoyeiv, ‘to speak 
evil of’ (Ac 19°), dyr:Aéyew, ‘to speak against’ 
(28%), and duvcgnula, ‘evil report, which the servant 
of Christ learns to accept, equally with ev¢nyia, as 
part of his lot (2 Co 6°). Being defamed (duc~ 
Pnuovperva), we bless (1 Co 4'3). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 
EXALTATION.—See ASCENSION. 


EXCOMMUNICATION.—Excommunication is a: 
form of ecclesiastical censure involving exclusion 
from the membership of the Church. Such ex- 
clusion may be temporary or permanent. It may 
cut off the offender from all communion and every- 
privilege, or it may be less severe, allowing some- 
intercourse and certain benefits. 

1. The term.—The word ‘excommunication’ is 
not found in AV or RY, nor are the obsolete forms. 
excommunion (Milton), ‘excommenge’ (Holin- 
shed), ‘excommuned’ (Gayton). There are general: 
references to the subject, and one or two cases are 
mentioned with some detail. The Greek verb. 
ddopl{w signifies ‘ mark off from (åró) by a boundary 
(S pos). It is used sometimes in a good sense (e.g. 
Ac 132, Ro 11, Gal 15), and sometimes in a bad one 
(e.g. Lk 622; note the three degrees of evil treat- 
ment—ddoplowow, dvecdiowow, éexBdrwow 7d bvoua). 
See also Mt 139 25%, 2 Co 67, Gal 2'3, It is em- 

loyed by various Greek writers — Sophocles, 

uripides, Plato, and others—and is found fre-. 
quently in the LXX. Ezcommunicatio is a Latin 
word of later origin. It is used in the Vulgate. 

2. Warrant for the practice in the Apostolic 
Church. — Excommunication in apostolic times. 
rested upon a threefold warrant. 

(1) Natural and inherent right.—Every properly- 
constituted society has the right and power to ex- 
clude members not conforming to its rules. The. 
Church has authority to exercise a right which 
every society claims. An analogy is sometimes 
drawn between the Church and the State. The. 
State has power to send into exile, to deprive of 
civil rights, and even claims and exercises the 
power to inflict a death-sentence. So, in spiritual 
matters, the Church may pass sentences of separa- 
tion more or less complete, and though the. 
supreme judge alone can pronounce the sentence of 
death in an absolute sense, yet the Church can 
pass such a sentence in a relative sense—the 
offender being regarded as dead from the stand- 


point of the ecclesiastical court. Upon this point 
—whether in excommunication and in ee 
and loosing’ the power of the Church is final an 


absolute—two divergent views have been held. 
As typical of these two schools of thought, see- 
Dante, de Mon. III. viii. 36 fl., and Tarquini, 
Juris eccl. Inst.“, Rome, 1875, p. 98. The former 
declares it is not absolute, sed respective ad 
aliquid. . . . Posset [enim] solvere me non poeni- 
tentem, quod etiam facere ipse Deus non posset; 
the latter states that St. Peter (Mt 16% is invested 
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with ‘potestas clavium, quae est absoluta et 
monarchica.’ 


(2) The example of the Jewish nation and 
Church.—In the Pentateuch it is stated that certain 
heinous sins cannot be forgiven. By some form of 
excommunication or by death itself the sinner is 
to be ‘cut off.’ Thus the sanctity of the nation 
is restored and preserved. In the later days of 
Judaism the penalties became somewhat milder as 
& general rule. The foundations of Jewish excom- 
munication are Lv 13%, Nu 5% > 1214 1 16, Jg 5, 
Ezr 7%, Neh 13%. The effects are described in 
Ezr 7% 10°. The Talmud mentions three kinds of 
excommunication, the first two disciplinary, the 
third complete and final expulsion. There was 
separation, separation with a curse, and final 
separation with a terrible anathema. For Gospel 
references see Lk 6%, Jn 9. =. % 124 162. The 
sentence might be pronounced on twenty-four 
different grounds. 

(3) The authority of Jesus Christ.—The main 
basis of authority for the Christian Church is the 
teaching of its Founder. The es of moat 
importance on the subject under consideration are 
Mt 16 1816, Jn 203. Excommunication must be 
Pee by private and public exhortation, con- 

ucted in the spirit of love, with caution, wisdom, 
and patience. Only as a last resort, and when all 
else has failed, must the sentence of banishment be 
pronomon (see Mt 13. . 36-43. 47-00), From Christ 
imself the Church received authority, not ouy to 
‘bind’ the impenitent and unbelieving and to 
‘loose’ the penitent believer, but also, in its 
properly constituted courts, to condemn and expel 
oss offenders and to forgive and re-instate them 
if truly penitent. 

3. Legislation in the Apostolic Church.— 
The general methods of procedure are made clear 
by St. Paul’s method of dealing with the case of 
the incestuous person at Corinth (1 Co 5, 2 Co 26-12), 
The excommunication of the offender was a solemn, 
deliberate, judicial act of the members of the Church 
Poa gathered together ‘in the name of the Lord 

esus Christ’ for the purpose, and equip with 
the authority and ‘ power of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
The act of exclusion was that of the Church itself 
and not of the Apostle Paul. The power was not 
in the hands of an official, or y of officials. 
Wherever it has become the prerogative of a 
5 it has led to great abuse and the results 

ave been disastrous both to priests and people. 

The object of this act of discipline was to reform 
the sinner (1 Co 5°), and to preserve the purity of 
the Church. Where a difference of opinion existed 
as to the course to be pursued, the verdict was 
decided by the majority (2 Co 2°). The sentence 
might be modified or rescinded according to sub- 
sequent events (2**), ‘To deliver such a one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus’ 
(1 Co 55), is an obscure passage. Perhaps St. Paul 
thought that a sin of the flesh was more likely to 
be cured by bodily suffering than in any other 
way. In his opinion certain afflictions of the bod 
were due to the operations of Satan (2 Co 211 127, 
1 Ti 1%). Probably he thought that, in accordance 
with the sentence of the Church, God would allow 
Satan to inflict some physical malady that would 
lead the offender to repentance. If we may take 
2 Co 2! to refer to the same case, the desired 
result was reached. 

‘It cannot have been unknown to Paul that he was here 
using a form of words similar to the curses by which the 
Corinthians had formerly been accustomed to consign their 
personal enemies to destruction by the powers of the world of 
death. It seems not open to doubt that the Corinthians would 
understand by this phrase that the offender was to suffer 
disease and even death as a punishment for sin; and Paul goes 


on to add that this punishment of the flesh is intended to bring 
salvation ultimately to his soul (iva rd re ewj): by 


physical suffering he is to atone for his sin. . . The whole 
thought stands in the closest relation to the theory of the 
confession-inscriptions, in which thoee who have been punished 
by the thank and bless him for the chastisement’ (Ramsay 
in BzpT x. (1898-99} 59). 

For cases in which physical ill followed ecclesi- 
astical censure see Ac 5! 8% 1310. Some hold that 
the ‘ apuvory to Satan’ was by virtue of the special 
authority of St. Paul himself, while the Church 
had power to expel only. There is nothing in the 
text to support such a view. This punishment 
must not be confounded with the anathema of Ro 
93, 1 Co 16%, Gal 1°%. ‘The attempt to explain 
the word (dvd@euxa) to mean ‘excommunication ” 
from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical 
—arose from a desire to take away the apparent 

lam, Romans“ 


Th 3 (cf. Ro 16, Ja 516), we find more precise 
directions in later books—the Pastoral pistles 
and General Epistles of St. John (see 1 Ti 5” 63, 
Tit 30, 1 Jn 18 56, 2 Jn”, 3 In“ 10). Heresy, 
schism, insubordination, usurpation of the auth- 
ority of the Church by a section, became grounds 
of excommunication. The morals, doctrine, and 
government of the Church were all imperilled at 
times and could be preserved only by strict dis- 
cipline and severe penalties upon wrong-doers. As 
in the Jewish community, the sentence of excom- 
munication might be lighter or heavier, the ex- 
clusion being more or less complete. It might 
mean only expulsion from the Lord’s Table, 
but nut from the Lord’s House; or it might be 
utter banishment from the Lord’s House and an 
interdict against all social intercourse with its 
members. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to trace 
the history of excommunication in the Christian 
Church. Suffice it to say that the distinction be- 
tween the minor 35 and major (ravreàhs 
ddopouds dvddexa) forms of it, which existed from 
vey early times, if not from the Apostolic Age it- 
self, were continued for centuries with a wealth of 
elaborate detail as to the exact penalties involved 
in each, and as to the attitude of those within the 
Church to those without its pale. Unfortunately, 
excommunication often became an instrument of 
oppression in the hands of unworthy men. In 
medieval days it frequently entailed outlawry 
and sometimes death. 


‘The censures of the Church, reserved in her early days for 
the gravest moral and spiritual offences, soon lost their salutary 
terrors when excommunications became incidents in territorial 
squabbles, or were issued on the most trivial pretext ; and when 
the unchristian penalty of the interdict sought to coerce the 
guilty by robbing the innocent of the privilege of Christian 
N even of burial itself’ (A. Robertson, Regnum Dei 
(Bampton Lectures, 1901), p. 257). 


See also ANATHEMA, CHASTISEMENT, DISCI- 
PLINE, RESTORATION OF OFFENDERS. 
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EXHORTATION. — Exhortation 
played an important part in the 1 ministry. 
As a technical term for a specific kind of Christian 
teaching, it first emerges in Acts and in the Epistles. 
No mention of it (as such) appears in the Gospels. 
They record the facts and teaching of Christ upon 
which the later exhortations were founded. Ex- 
hortation, or wapdxAnows, may be described as a 
summons to the will, an appeal—urgent, per- 
suasive, and even anthoritative—which was based 
sometimes on Scripture (Ac 13%) or apostolic 
teaching (1 Ti 6?, 2 Ti 4%, but more especially on 
Christian prophecy (Ac 15%, 1 Co 14% ). It was 
what we call in modern sermons the ‘ application.’ 
Prophesying and exhorting naturally went to- 

ether in the proclamation of salvation. Cremer 

olds that exhortation belongs to the domain of 
prophecy, and is like this a special charisma (Ro 
2°), though it does not appear to have manifested 
itself separately as such’ (Bibl.-TReol. Lex. of NT 
Greek’, p. 337). Generally, no doubt, it was given 
by the a poetis or prophet himself, e.g. by St. 
Peter (Ac 2%), by Barnabas (Ac 113), by St. Paul 
(Ac 131®), but at times, so it would appear from 
Ro 12, the one who did the ‘exhorting’ might be 
a different speaker from the one who gave the 
‘prophecy’ or ‘teaching.’ Frequently, indeed, 
especially in times of persecution or unrest, it con- 
sisted in a mutual exchange of encouragement or 
warning among believers (1 Th 418 5", He 3 10%). 

As the word sapdxd\nois has many shades of 
meaning, so the ‘exhortations’ referred to in the 
NT have many tones of emotional stimulus. In 
fact, the character of the exhortation was deter- 
mined by the circumstances which called it forth. 
in times of threatened apos it was admonitory ; 
amid persecution and danger it promoted comfort. 
Often wapdednors can only mean ‘comfort’ (g. v.), 
and in all such instances it is so translated in both 
AV and RV (Ac 9, Ro 15t, 2 Co 198); but in all 
cases where the AV renders it ‘ exhortation’ the 
RV does the same (except in 1 Co 147, where it 
might with advantage retained instead of 
comfort). Similarly the verb rapaxadéw is often 
appropriately translated ‘comfort’ in both versions, 
but, again, wherever in AV the sense requires 
‘exhort’ it so appears in the text of RV (except 
in Ac 18” encourage and 2 Co 9° ‘intreat’). To 
grasp the meaning of ‘exhort’ and ‘ exhortation,’ 
as technical terms, it should be noticed that the 
verb rapaxadéw is, in many cases, translated pray’ 
or ‘desire’ in AV, and ‘beseech’ or ‘intreat’ in 
RV when, however, the appeal so expressed springs 
from some personal wish or judgment, whereas 
the terms ‘ exhort’ and ‘exhortation’ are retained 
for instances where the basis of ap is some 
Divinely-given truth or revelation (cf. rapexddour, 
‘ besought, Ac 13, and rapaxadodvres, ‘exhorting,’ 
Ac 14"), Exhortation proper (i.e. as part of the 
apostolic ministry), while it contained elements of 
personal entreaty (‘we beseech and exhort’ [1 Th 
4']), partook more of the nature of a spiritually 
authoritative message (‘as though God were in- 
treating, or 1 (oe wapaxadoivros], by us,’ 
2 Co 5%; cf. 1 Th 2*-), reproving (Tit 2), en- 
couraging (1 Th 2"), commanding (2 Th 31), 
strengthening (Ac 14%, 159), edifying (1 Th 51), 
and, where successful, leading the hearers to a 
pori state of mind or to right conduct (Tit 28%., 

). 

It might be given to individuals, e.g. to Titus 
(2 Co 8"), to Timothy (1 Ti 1%), to Buodia and 
Syntyche (Ph 4%); or it was a message addressed 


(rapd xx uois) 


to the congregations, generally in their meetings 
for edification, either verbal (Ac 13% 20, 1 Co 14 
or epistolary (Ac 15%m., He 132, 1 P 5", Jude )). 

aturally exhortation was prominent at a time 
when a speedy Second Coming of Christ was ex- 
pected (‘exhorting . . . so much the more as ye 
see the day drawing nigh,’ He 10%; cf. 1 Th 45). 
The power of exhortation was regarded as one of 
the charismata, or ‘gifts’ bestowed by the Holy 
Spirit, for the edification of believers (Ro 128, 1 Co 
14%). Barnabas, or ‘son of exhortation,’ was so 
surnamed by the 5 (Ac 4% RVm) because 
he was endowed with a large measure of this gift 
(Ac 112). But it was a gift that could be culti- 
vated. Its intensity and power could be increased 
by proper attention, and so St. Paul urged Timothy 
to ‘ give heed to exhortation’ as well as to reading 
and teaching (1 Ti 4'3). 


LrtgraTuRBs.—H. Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek’, 
1880, s.v. IAU; O. Pfleiderer, aulinism?, Eng. tr., 
1891, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 286; see also Literature under art. Com- 
FORT. M. Scott FLETCHER. 


EXORCISM. — 1. Origin and definition.—It is 
pointed out in the art. DIVINATION that man, ata 
very early period, came to think of himself as sur- 
rounded by innumerable spirits, many of whom 
could enter into and influence him. He realized 
that it was his duty, and for his advantage, to 
cultivate friendly relations with these spirits, and 
one of the forms which this effort took 90 
into divination. The coming of a spirit into close 
relations with a man brought on him either calami- 
ties or blessings, and from these opposite results 
the spirits came to be grouped into good and bad. 
The entrance of a good spirit—a spirit of purity or 
truth—caused health of body or clearness of mind. 
Such indwelling in its highest form is inspiration 
(Job 328). The entrance of a bad spirit—a dumb, 
unclean, or evil spirit—caused disease of body or 
disorder of mind. In its most decided form this is 

session (g. v.). The spirits, and the divinities 
into which some of them developed, were free to 
enter into or leave a person, but their freedom was 
limited. As ‘the spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets’ (1 Co 142), so certain persons 
came to know how, by a proper use of special words 
and acts, to make the spirits, within certain limits, 
obedient to them. (1) Such experts were able to 
bring a person into such close contact with a spirit, 
or the thing in which a spirit or divinity dwelt, 
that the spirit could deal effectively with the person. 
Such bringing into contact developed, (a) where 
the person was able or willing, into administering 
to him an oath ; (b) where unable or unwilling, into 
solemnly adjuring him. (2) An expert could call 
up, call upon, or permit a spirit to enter another 
person, to work his will in him; or enter into him. 
self to work with him or reveal secrets to him. (3) 
He could compel a spirit to come out of a person 
or thing into which it had entered ; with the result, 
if the spirit was an evil one, that the baneful con- 
sequences of possession immediately ceased. The 
expert who could do this was an exorcist, and his 
work was exorcism. 

2. Derivation.—The word &pxos seems primarily 
to have referred to a spirit, or an object made 
sacred by the indwelling of a spirit, and so came 
to mean the thing that brought a spirit into eftec- 
tive touch with a person, hence ‘an oath.’ òprltew, 
in the same way, came to mean to bring these two 
together, hence (a) ‘to administer or cause to take 
an oath’ (Gn 50°, Nu 5”); or (b) ‘ to adjure’ (Jos 6%, 
1 K 221%, 2 Ch 1818, Ac 193). When the high priest 
said to Jesus dpxif{w* ce xara roô Oeod rod tavros 
(Mt 26%), he thereby brought the prisoner into 


This, not efopaigw, is the reading of DL. The reading in 
Gn 243 is tee = : 
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such effective touch with Jahweh that the latter 
could punish him if he did not speak the truth. 
éfopxifew, on the other hand, meant the separating 
of the spirit from the person, and from it comes 
éfopxiopés, the Latin exorcismus, and the English 
‘exorcism.’ 


The formula éfopaige is of Oriental origin. It is absolutely 


unknown in Greek and Italian tabell» from the fifth century 
B.C. to the second century 4. p.; and, when it does appear. it 
A only in tablete which make mention of Oriental deities’ 

ht aot Smtr r a 
vol. ii. p. 138). A heathen amulet has the Inscription dé iw 
byas card rov dt dyéparos Oeparevoa Toy Ao; and * the 
adjective is of constant occurrence in the magic papyri’ (Moulton 
and Milligan, ‘Lexical Notes from the Papyri’ in Bæporitor, 
7th ser. vii. 1009] 376). 

8. History.—As the cause of disease was the 
incoming of an evil spirit, so the cure of the dis- 
ease consisted in its expulsion. All exorcists were 
not equally clever at their work; but, though a 
patient might, like an old Babylonian, complain 
that ‘the exorcist has not handled my illness suc- 
cessfully’ (F. B. Jevons, Comparative Religion, 
1913, p. 7), still failures were overlooked and for- 
gotten, and exorcism prevailed among all the 
nations of antiquity, and prevails among all un- 
civilized peoples to-day (G. T. Bettany, Primitive 
Religions, 1891, pp. 20, 113, 128; The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo, tr. H. Yule, 1871, vol. ii. pp. 71, 78).* 
Sometimes, as in the lustratio of the Reiman (W. 
Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, 1911, p. 209) and the Anthesteria 
of the Greeks (Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, 1912, p. 30), the exorcism was 
national and periodic. 

In private life, when a person became ill (‘ was 
pose ), an exorcist was at once called in who 

y various means attempted a cure. David by 
music expelled the evil spirit from Saul (1 S 16/2), 
though, when the spirit came mightily, he failed 
(19°; Jos. Ant. VI. viii. 2 and xi. 3). Embracin 
(another form of exorcism) is mentioned in 1 K 17%, 
2 K 4%, Ac 20 Solomon, according to tradition, 

uired a great reputation as an expert prac- 
titioner of the art a science,’ says Josephus (Ant. 
VIII. ii. 5), useful and sanative to man.’ He com- 
posed incantations by which cures were effected, 
and also formulas by which demons could be ex- 
lled. These were used as late as the time of 

espasian, a notable instance being recorded 

Josephus (loc. cit.; see also his account of the root 
of Baaras (BJ vII. vi. 3)). In the OT Apocrypha 
there are such references to the art as that in 
To 6'*!7 8% 2. Our Lord t accepted the beliefs of His 
time on this as on other matters. His words and 
deeds show us the evil spirits going out of a patient 
(Mt 175, Mk 5°, Lk 87, Mk 9): entering into 
lower animals (Mt 8, Mk 5, Lk 8%); wandering 
through waterless places (Mt 128, Lk 11%); co- 
operating with other spirits (Mt 12%, Lk 11%); and 
re-entering the patients from whom they had been 
expelled (Mt 12%, Lk 11%). In contrast to the 
exorcists of His time (Mt 127, Lk 11%), our Lord 
exhibited exceptional skill and unbroken success 
in the expulsion of evil spirits. He healed ‘all 
who were t nized over by the devil’ (Ac 10*%).+ 
Exorcism, it must be observed, is not nearly so 
prominent in the First Gospel as in the Third, and 
all instances of its use are omitted in the Fourth 
(J. Moffatt, The Theology of the Gospels,1912, pp. 13, 


* Fora psychological explanation of exorcism see W. McDougall, 
Psychology, ee 2 196; Andrew Lang, Making % Relimion?, 
p. 129; T. J. Hudson, The Law of Peychie Phenomena, 

893. 


t P. Dearmer, Body and Soul, 1909, p. 146; T. J. Hudson, 
op. cit., chs. xxiii., xxiv.; G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Re- 
ligion®, 1896, p. 180 and Gore’s note. 

z xaradvvacrevoudvous. The word here employed is used in 
the papyri thus: ‘I am being harshly treated in prison, perish- 
ing with hunger,’ and indicates the physical suffering arising 
from possession (Moulton and Milligan, loc. cit. p. 477). 


120; J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the NT, 1911, 
p. 63). It is especially noteworthy that our Lord in 
expelling evil spirits employed no outward means 
(except once, the spittle (Jn ge); He simply com- 
manded and it was done.“ Perhaps the secret of 
His power, His triumphant and universal success, 
and of the failure of others, is revealed in His 
words, ‘this kind cometh not out except by prayer’ 
(Mk 9). 1 Prayer is the complete opening up of 
one’s entire personality to the incoming of the 
entire personality of God. Jesus was able to do 
this and did it; others failed and fail. 

The Twelve, after being chosen, were ordained to 
be with Jesus in order that they might go forth 
(a) to preach, (6) to have power to heal diseases, 
and (c) éxBdd\\ew rà Sandra (Mk 335, Mt 1009). 
When He did send them forth, He gave them power 
to cast out all unclean spirits (Mt 10!, Mk 6’, Lk 91). 
St. John reported to Jesus that he and other disciples 
saw one casting out dsmons in His name (Mk 9*, 
Lk 9#); while, on the other hand, the disciples 
sometimes failed in their efforts at expulsion (Mt 
17). Our Lord sent out the Seventy (a) to heal, 
(ò) to proclaim thenearness of the Kingdom (Lk 10°). 
When they returned, they reported that the spirits 
were subject to them in His namet (Lk 107). 


Finally, Jesus ueathed to those who should 
believe power in His name r to cast out demons 
(Mk 16"). After the death of Jesus the apostles 


continued to cure those troubled (or ‘roused,’ òx- 
Aouuévous, Lk 6'*) with unclean spirits (Ac 5’), and 
a similar power was exercised by other Christians 
over spirits which came out ‘shouting with a loud 


ery c 87). , 
hen the Christian missionaries penetrated into 
the Roman Empire, they met the victims of pos- 
session, and had to deal with them. At Philippi, 
St. Paul and Silas encountered a young girl, the 
slave of a group of masters, who was po by 
a spirit—a Python,§ which enabled her to utter 
predictions The girl so forced herself upon the 
missionaries’ attention that at last St. Paul, ‘in 
the name t of Jesus Christ,’ commanded the spirit 
to come out of her, which it immediately did (Ac 
16'6-18), Again, at Ephesus, a city in which exor- 
cism flourished, St. Paul seems to have cast out 
spirits in the name? of Jesus. Further cures of 
a somewhat uncommon (ov rds ruxovcas) character 
were effected, for on certain articles of dress which 
had been in immediate contact with the body (dé 
roô xpwrés%) of St. Paul being applied to those 
afflicted, the evil spirits came out of them (Ac 
1911ʃ.). 

Such success roused a competitive spirit in the 
minds of other exorcists and revealed to them the 

wer which lay in the use of the name of Jesus. 
zeven sons of Sceva, a Jewish high priest, who 
formed a company of strolling exorcists, determined 
to utilize the new power. Over a man afflicted 
with an evil spirit they pronounced this formula: 
dpxifw vas rò» Ivo ô» Ilañàos xnptoce. The 
effort proved more than futile, for the recitation of 
the formula, instead of bringing Jesus into such 
effective touch with the man that the evil spirit 
had to yield possession to Him, roused the spirit 
to stir into activity that abnormal muscular 
strength often possessed by those mentally de- 
ranged (cf. Lk 8”), and, leaping on the exorcists, 
the man assaulted them and drove them out of the 
house stripped and wounded (Ac 19'*"*), The men 


* Dearmer, op. cit., p. 168. 

tx and B omit ral nere and along with A the whole of 
Mt 1721. 

: See art. Nap. 

$ The correct reading, according to RAB, is rv@wra ; see art. 
PYTHON. 15 

pavtevo : see art. SOOTHSATING. 

4e aiy ‘the skin.’ See Nestle in ExpT, vol. xiii. 

(1901-02) p. 282, and art. APRON. 
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who had become Christians realized the incompati- | it the meaning of ‘expeditious,’ as ¢.g. in Shake- 


bility of loyalty to Jesus and the practice of such 
cal arts, and they publicly burned their copies 
of the famous ’E@éora ypdupara (v. 0). 

That this did not mean the absolute abandonment 
of exorcism the subsequent history of the Church 
all too clearly proves. The reference to ‘ doctrines 
of demons’ (1 Ti 4?) and ‘the spirits of demons 
performing signs’ (Rev 16'*) shows how exorcism 
still lingered in the Church. The words which 
shed light on the struggle from the higher Chris- 
tian standpoint are those in Ja 4’: ‘resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you’—words which were an 
exhortation to the Christians not to resort to exor- 
cism, but to rely on the successful resistance 
which sprang from a strong exertion of their 
sanctifi ills aided by the power of God. The 
means employed by exorcists differ in different 
times and countries. Four only are referred to 
in the Apostolic Age—hands, cloths, the name of 
Jesus, and shadowing. 

When we pass to the literature of the Fatlfers, 
we cannot help being struck with the almost total 
absence of references toexorcism. This is possibly 
to be accounted for by the fact that the work of 
these writers forced them to think more of evan- 
gelism and apologetic than of combating the evils 
of the heathen world. In the spurious Ignatian 
epee to the Philippians (ch. v.) Christ is by way 
of honour called ‘this magician’ (dos odros), and 
in the spurious Epistle to the Antiochians (ch. xii.) 
we find ‘the exorcists ’ (éropxiords) mentioned among 
the Church officials. 

The practice of exorcism continued in the Church. 
The ordinary Christian practised it, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus even casting out devils by sending 
letters to the n possessed. As a rule, how- 
ever, the practice was confined to the clergy, and by 
A.D. 340 the éropxiris constituted a special order, 
some of whom were ordained, others merely recog- 
nized. The rescripts of the Emperors granted to 
them, as well as to the other ordersof clergy, exemp- 
tion from civil offices. Their work was the care of 
the possessed, the evepyovpevor, the catechists, here- 
tics, and schismatics, the exorcism being in each 
case connected with the rites of exsuffation and 
insufiation (see J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiastice, 
1843, vol. i. p. 362 ff. and vol. iii. p. 277 fl.; Smith 
and Cheetham, DCA, 1875, vol. E 650; ERE, 
art. Abrenuntio,’ vol. i. p. 38). e office of ex- 
orcist continued to be important: we read, e.g., of 
St. Patrick landing in Ireland with a number of 
officials among whom were skilled exorcists (A. R. 
Macewan, History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i., 
1913, p. 36). 
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EXPEDIENCY.—In the NT ‘expedient’ is several 
times used in translating the Gr. cun¢éper, or neut. 
cupdépor (2 Co 121). Other translations of the word 
are ‘it is profitable,’ ‘it were better,’ ‘it is good.’ 
It will be seen when we come to consider some 
of the passages in which cun¢épe occurs that it is 
always used in its better sense, or, we may say, 
in its original sense, i. e. without that element of 
selfishness, or the attainment of personal advan- 
tage at the expense of genuine principle, in which 
sense the word ‘expedient’ is now generally 
employed. It is never found in the sense of what 
is convenient, as against what is right; nor has 
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speare: 
‘t Expedient manage must be made, m ; 
Ere further leisure rield them further ae 
(Richard II., I. iv. 89). 

We shall first of all refer briefly to some of the 
passages in the Gospels and the Acts where cupdéper 
occurs, and then examine the general question of 
Christian expediency as it is treated in the Epistles. 

1. The Gospels.— (1) In Mt 5% we have what may 
be called the expediency of self-denial. Here Christ 
deals with the question of adultery, and shows how 
certain members of the body, such as the eye and 
the hand, which are in themselves serviceable and 
necessary, may become the occasion of sin for us, 
and, therefore, it is expedient (cunpéper) for a man 
that one of his members should perish and not his 
whole body be cast into hell. ere is no need to 
ask here how far these words of Christ are to be 
understood literally (cf. A. Tholuck, Sermon on the 
Mount, 1860, p. 211 fl.). They certainly mean that 
whatever may bring temptation to a man, it is 
expedient—it is the best and wisest course—for 
him to resign; that it is better to live a maimed 
life, than with all our faculties about us to be 
destined to moral death. Christ here grounds His 
precept of the most rigid and decisive self-denial 
on considerations of the truest self-interest. 
pe In Mt 1125 we aare a ene n the ex- 

iency of celibacy. e teaching o rist con- 
cerning aore ted His disciples to the conclusion 
that, without freedom to divorce, ‘it is not good 
(RV ‘expedient’) to marry.’ Jesus then refers to 
three classes of persons for whom marriage is in- 
expedient : (a) eunuchs ‘ which were so born from 
their mother’s womb,’ śe. those whose physical 
constitution unfitted them for marriage ; (b) eunuchs 
‘which were made eunuchs of men,’ i. e. those who 
by actual physical deprivation or compulsion from 
men are prevented from marrying; (c) eunuchs 
‘which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake,’ t.e. those who voluntarily abstain 
from marriage, not for their own sake only, but 
also for the sake of all that the Kingdom of Heaven 
implies. In the case of these three classes it is 
expedient that they live a celibate life (cf. 1 Co 7%). 

(3) In Jn 11" we have the expediency of 
Christ s death spoken of by Caiaphas. Here we 
have ‘a good principle basely applied, not in the 
interests of self-sacrifice, but to cover a violation 
of justice and truth’ (J. A. McClymont, St. John 
[Cent. Bible, 1901], p. 245). For the preservation of 
his power and influence, together with that of his 
confederates, Caiaphas says that it was expedient 
to put Jesus to death. The falsity of this state- 
ment, says F. W. Robertson (Sermons, Ist ser., 1875, 
p. 132 fl.), lies in its injustice. Expediency can- 
not obliterate right and wrong. Expediency may 
choose the best possible when the conceivable best 
is not obtainable; but in right and wrong there 
is no better and best. Better that the whole Jewish 
nation should perish than that a Jewish legislature 
should steep its hand in the blood of one innocent. 
That this saying of Caiaphas has made a deep 
impression upon St. John is evident from his refer- 
ence to it again in 18, He regards the words 
as having an origin higher than him who spoke 
them. It was an unconscious prophecy. 

(4) In Jn 16’ Christ refers to the expediency of 
His Ascension. ‘ Nevertheless I tell you the truth; 
it is expedient for you that I go away,’ etc. How- 
ever much the disciples might regret their Master’s 
departure from them, this was not only necessary, 
but would also be to their advantage, inasmuch 
as the glorified Christ working in them would be 
better than the visible Jesus present among them 
(ef. 146%). 

2. The Acts.—In Ac 20” we have the expediency 
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of discrimination in teaching. Here St. Paul re- 
minds the elders of Ephesus that he had kept back 
nothing that was protitable (ray cuudepdyrwv) unto 
them. As in the case of the Corinthians (1 Co 3") 
the Apostle confined his statement to the thin 

that were profitable or expedient. In each case he 
considered what was required by the capacit? of 
his disciples. It isthe question of expediency in 
the matter of truth to be declared. The teacher 
must discriminate. He must, on the one hand, 
not cast his pearls before swine, must not give to 
men what they are incapable of appreciating (Pr 97%, 
Mt 7°); nor must he, on the other hand, give strong 
food to the weak (He 5°). He must consider what 


is Sg oa profitable. 

3. The Epistles.—(1) St. Paul's general attitude in 
Corinthians. — Here we shall have to deal chiefly 
with the Epistles to the Corinthians, more 55 
1 Corinthians. These Epistles represent the cam - 
paign and slow victory of the new Christian spirit 
over the debasing influence of the Corinthian ideal, 
which was the relentless pursuit of his own life b 
each individual. In 1 Cor. the question of expedi- 
ency is treated in connexion with several matters 
relating to Christian conduct. This Epistle has 
been aptly called ‘the Epistle of the doctrine of the 
cross in application’ (Findlay, T'he 5 of Paul 
the Apostle, p. 83). Social and other questions 
are discussed in their bearing on the relationship of 
men to Christ, and upon principles deduced from 
the word of the Cross. And so the keynote of the 
Epistle is found in 161“ ‘Let all you do be done in 
love.’ The first direct reference to expediency is 
found in 612 All things are lawful unto me, but 
all things are not expedient (dx où rárra uu pei). 
It is probable that St. Paul here refera to some 
saying of his, which was subsequently drawn out 
of its limiting context by some members of the 
Corinthian Church who were inclined to exaggerate 
Christian liberty, so that they could please them- 
selves in the matter of food, drink, etc.; or, still 
worse, that with an easy conscience they might 
satisfy their own sinful lusts. eee dee A the 
Apostle shows that, while he still held to what he 
had said, the words have by no means an unlimited 
SDP oa Aon It was necessary to show the Cor- 
inthians that there is an essential contrast between 
things in themselves indifferent and things in 
their very nature evil. The latter can be neither 
lawful nor expedient to the Christian, since 
they are grossly inconsistent with his union 
with Christ. 

It must be remembered that pagan sentiment viewed ordinary 
sexual laxity in anything but a serious light: in fact, it was a 
prevalent belief among the heathen in apostolic times that for- 


nication was no sin. Hence the need for its prohibition by the 
Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). 


On the other hand, there are many things lawful 
which are not always expedient. eyer (ad loc.) 
describes expediency as ‘moral profitableness 
generally in every respect, as conditioned by the 
special circumstances of each case as it arises.’ In 
all things must the Christian ask not only, Is it 
lawful? or Does it lie within the range of my 
liberty ? but also, Is it calculated to promote the 
general welfare of those around me? There is no 
place for individualism in the Christian life. One 
must ask not merely, What does my liberty permit ? 
but, How will my conduct help or hinder my 
brother? While all things that are in themselves 
indifferent (dd:ddopa), i. e. not anti-Christian, are 
lawful, still it must be remembered that this liberty 
is the minister of love. For example, although in 
itself one kind of meat is neither better nor worse 
than another, the law of Christian love imposes 
restraint where indulgence would cause offence or 
lead to a violation of conscience. This love enables 
the Christian to take the right attitude to what is 
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allowed ; he will solve the questionable (casuistic) 
cases and collisions, not by rules which only lead 
into endless reflexions about their applicability or 
inapplicability, but by immediate tact, and by the 
power of the personality. 

Again, this limited om is also in truth the 
highest freedom. All things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any’ 
(612). St. Paul's was not a freedom to destroy 
freedom. That some at Corinth exposed them- 
selves to this danger is quite evident. By indul- 
ging in impurity of life, as though that were as 
egitimate as eating and drinking, they tended to 
alienate their liberty, and bring their soul into 
bondage to sin. It is when one recognizes those 
limits within which freedom is to be exercised that 
one enjoys that perfect freedom which knows no 
subjection save to Christ alone. 

ristian freedom, then, is a freedom which 
must not be applied to the injury of others or of 
oneself. In the exercise of liberty one must have 
regard to expediency; one must consider what 
course is the most likely to promote the best 
interests of oneself and others. In this section 
(chs. 6-10) in 1 Cor. St. Paul tells us again and 
again how in all things indifferent he thought of 
others. All his actions were founded on the ground 
of the higher expedien Being free from all 
men, yet he made himself servant unto all, that he 
might gain the more pa He became all things 
to all men (92). He pleased all men in all things, 
not seeking his own profit (7d éuavrod cuppépor), but 
the profit of many (10*). 

Py some modern critics St. Paul is described as 
hard and inflexible, and as incapable of anything 
like compromise and accommodation under ay 
circumstances. But the above passages, as well 
as many others which could be quoted, by no 
means confirm this judgment. That he could be 
as tirm and as inflexible as a rock where a question 
of principle was at stake is amply proved by his 
statement in Gal %, e.g., in the matter of the 
attempt to compel Titus to be circumcised : ‘to 
whom we gave place in the way of subjection, no, 
not for an hour.’ In his teaching of principles he 
was from first to last most resolute and uncom- 
promising. But in things indifferent he was ever 
ready to go any length in order to avoid givin 
offence to others. In such matters it was wit 
him always a question of expediency, not of rights ; 
what was profitable, not what was lawful. To the 
Romans he says (Ro 15'): ‘We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.’ And in, he tells 
the Corinthians (1 Co 8): ‘Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.’ While he held tenaciously to great 
principles, and was even ready to sacrifice life 
itself in their defence, yet in practical conduct he 
was willing to submit to any privation and suffer- 
ing to meet the scruples and prejudices of the 
weak. And in this mode of conduct he claims 
7 following the example of Christ (Ro 15'*-, 
1 Co 11). 

It will be seen that consideration must be had, 
not only for the weak members of the Church of 
Christ, but also for those who are without the pale 
of the Church. Cf. 1 Co 10%, where the sphere of 
moral obligation is enlarged. Jew and Greek, as 
well as the Christian Church, are to be objects of 
our 5 . j e 

(2) ers of expediency.—(a) As rega 
what is im 5 , and so, strictly prohibitive. The 
question of expediency involves that of accom- 
modation and compromise. Hence in an endeavour 
to win men over one must always guard against 
allowing oneself to countenance what is unlawful. 
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It is evident that some at Corinth had taken St. 
Paul’s words ‘ All things are lawful unto me’ asa 
general maxim. Such persons are always inclined 
to have regard to the lawfulness of an action rather 
than to its 55 „ and so require, for their 
own good, to be firmly treated. A great many 
cannot be pleased unless thou cocker their lust; so 
that if thou wilt be gracious with a many, thou 
must not so much regard their salvation as satis 
their folly; neither mayest thou respect what is 
expedient, but what they covet to their own 
destruction. Thou must not, therefore, study to 
please such as like nothing but that is evil’ (Calvin 
on Ro 15? [ed. Beveridge, 1 396). 

(5) As regards what ts indifferent. (i.) It is 
possible for the Church to show itself over- 
scrupulous—a thing which would lead to govern- 
ment by the weak, and legislation by the unin- 
telligent. And so, while the law of love calls upon 
the strong not to use their liberty in a reckless 
manner, and demands that in certain cases they 
should abstain from certain disputed modes of 
action, in order not to shock the weak members, 
and thus to break down the Church instead of 
building it up, still this love requires that this 
submission shall not be unlimited. For then the 
weak would only be confirmed in their mistake, 
whilst the strong would be hindered in their pro- 
mee It is for the strong, therefore, to seek to 
ead the weak to a clearer knowledge, and to show 
them that the matters in dispute may be contem- 
plated from another point of view than the merely 
worldly and unethical. Thus accommodation is to 
be combined with correction. 

(ii.) But perhaps there is less danger of this than 
of over-assertiveness, i. e. a strong and persistent 
maintaining of one’s rights, against which St. Paul 
again and again warns his readers. By indifference 
to external observances we may injure another 
man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly in- 
different whether we conform to a certain obser- 
vance or not. But we are called upon to conform for 
the sake of our weak brother. Still, this call to sub- 
mission is not to be always or in all circumstances. 

(iii.) Another danger to which a man who always 
considers the expediency of his actions is exposed 
is that of being misjudged. A mode of conduct 
largely regulated by consideration for others is 
always open to misconception. And that St. Paul 
did not escape the charge of being a mere obsequious 
time-server, with no steadfast principle, aiming onl 
at pleasing men, is evident from his writings. e 
can easily understand how readily such accusations 
would be set on foot, and how plausible they could 
be made toappear. That they painfully affected 
the Apostle’s mind is evident from the frequency 
of the references he makes to them, and from the 
earnestness and deep pathos of feeling which not 
infrequently mark these references. It is to such 
sinister criticism that he alludes when in 2 Co 5!!, 
after saying ‘we persuade men,’ he adds, ‘ but we 
are become manifest unto God’; i. e. although he 
did make a habit of aiming at persuading (= making 
friends of) men, still the unselfishness and sincerity 
of his action were known to God. Another refer- 
ence to this matter is found in Gal 1" For am I 
mow persuading men, or God? or am I seeking to 
please men? if I were still pleasing men, I should 
not be a servant of Christ.’ Possibly the reference 
here is to his action in the matter of the Jerusalem 
Decree (Ac 15) and the circumcision of Timothy 
(Ac 16°). 

It will be observed that the case of Timothy and that of Titus 
(Gal 25) are totally different. The former ng by birth ‘a son 
of the law’ on his mother’s side, might naturally oonform to 
the usages of what was so far his national religion. Titus, on 
the other hand, was a pure Gentile, and his circumcision was 


as necessary, on principle, and not as a voluntary sacrifice 
to expediency for the greater good of others. Hence it is clear 


that St. Paul acted with perfect consistency. There is no 
betrayal of principle, no unworthy endeavour to win the 
approval of men. 


To sum up, we see that expediency in its NT 
sense is quite consistent with loyalty to principle. 
It denotes the noble aim of one seeking ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.’ It is not 
the action of a trimmer ever seeking the applause 
of men, but rather of a strong man willing to curb 
his own personal inclinations for the sake of others. 
And it may be said that the more steadfast one is 
when principles are at stake the more ready one is 
to give way on non-essentials. 

LITERATURE.—Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 1892; H. 
Martensen, Christian Ethics (Social and Individual), 1881-82 ; 
G. G. Findlay, The Kpistles of Paul the Apostle, 1895. See 
also the various NT Commentaries. 


ROBERT ROBERTS. 


EXPIATION.—See ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION, 
SACRIFICE. 


EYE.—In the analogy drawn b 
tween the human body and the Church, the eye 
(6¢0adués) is named as a member superior in rank 
to either the ear or the hand (1 Co 1226. ), though 
dependent on the co-operation of both. In virtue 
of this superiority, the eye becomes proverbial for 
that which is precious (Ep. Barn. xix. 9), and St. 
Paul writes of the affection of the Galatian Chris- 
tians, ‘ ye would have Ere out your eyes and 
given them to me’ (Gal 45). Partly in view of 
those words, many have argued that St. Paul’s 
‘ stake in the flesh (2 Co 127) was ophthalmia (e.g. 
Creighton, EBi ii. col. 1456; Macalister, HDB 
iii. p. 331; against this view, see the weighty argu- 
ments of Lightfoot, Galatians’, 1892, p. 191 n.). 
The blindness with which St. Paul was seized on 
the way to Damascus has been medically described 
as ‘a temporary amaurosis, such as that which has 
been caused by injudiciously looking at the sun’ 
(Macalister, loc. cit.); the reference to the re- 
moval of ‘scales’ in the account of his recovery is 
a comparison, not a pathological detail (Ac 9% 10). 
Elymas was smitten with temporary blindness as 
a punishment for his opposition to St. Paul (13%), 
The account of the miraculous restoration of Dorcas 
to life (9%) shows that it was customary in Pales- 
tine, as elsewhere, to close the eyes of a corpse. 

The eyes are frequently named by apostolic 
writers in connexion with spiritual blindness or 
sight. St. Paul sees the fulfilment of prophecy in 
the closed eyes of the Jews in Rome (Ac 287 ; ef. 
Ro 11% 10), and is sent to open the eyes of the Gen- 
tiles (Ac 2616). Hatred of a brother is a darkness 
blinding the eyes (1 Jn 211). Christ says to the 
Laodicean Church, ‘ buy eye-salve to anoint thine 
eyes, that thou mares see’ (Rev 316). On the 
other hand, he who knows Christ has the eyes of 
his heart enlightened (Eph 118; cf. 1 Clem. xxxvi. 
2, lix. 3; also the reference in Mart. Polyc. ii. 3 
to tortured martyrs, who, ‘ with the eyes of their 
heart,’ gaze upon the good things reserved for 
them). The realities revealed by the Spirit of 
God are ‘things that eye saw not’ (1 Co 2°; cf. 
Ep. ad Diognetum, ii. 1). But these spiritual 
realities are built upon historic facts; the basis 
of the Christian gospel was that which apostles 
had seen with their eyes (I Jn Ii). As a cloud hid 
Jesus from their eyes at His Ascension (Ac 1°), so, 
when He comes with clouds, every eye shall see 
Him (Rev 17). When He is seen in vision, His 
eyes are (searching) as a flame of fire (Rev 117 2283 
1912); so, to the eyes of God, all things are naked 
and laid open (He 4; ef. 1 P 312). The man 
eyes 85 on ‘living aan fea of 16 Lamb i 
the ype 8 ically denote vigilance an 
range of vision (Bev 4° 8 56). 

There are several references to the psychical and 


St. Paul be- 
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moral qualities of the eye, according to that ‘ peri- 
pheral consciousness’ of Hebrew psychology (see 
art. EAR), which is so amply illustrated in the OT 
(examples in Mansfield ollege Essays, 1909, p. 
275). No doubt, ‘the lust of the eyes’ (1 Jn 2'5) 
can be satisfactorily explained to a modern mind 
as ‘all personal vicious indulgence represented by 
seeing’ (Westcott, ad loc.), but a deeper meaning, 
corresponding to St. Paul’s idea of sin in the fles 

(see art. MAN), underlies this phrase, as also that 
referring to ‘eyes full of adultery’ (2 P26; read 
porxelas with Bigg, ad loc.). The most striking 
apostolic reference to the eye is that in which St. 
Paul rebukes the Galatians for letting themselves 
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be bewitched by (the ‘evil eye’ of envious) false 
teachers, when he had N ‘ placarded ’ Christ 
crucified before their eyes, who should have arrested 
their gaze and averted peril (Gal 31; ef. Lightfoot, 
ad loc.). This expresses the characteristic em- 
phasis in apostolic teaching on the positive side 
of truth, the expulsion of the false by the true. 
Those whose eyes are turned to Christ are trans- 
formed into the same image, from glory to glory 
(2 Co 318; cf. Odes of Solomon, xiii. 1); those who 
look at things unseen find their inward man re- 
newed day by day, even in the midst of visible 
affliction (2 Co 416-18). 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


F 


FABLE.—In the NT (AV and RV) ‘fable’ is the 
translation of pies. But it is not the myth 
charged with high moral teaching as in Plato, for 
both word and thing have degenerated into the 
expression of fantastic, false, and profitless opinions. 
2080s is opposed to the historic story (Aéyos) or to 
actual fact (dx He,); cf. art. Fable’ in HDB, vol. i. 
This is seen in the references: 1 Ti 1* Neither 
to give heed to fables... the which minister 
N rather than a dispensation of God’ 
[RV]; 1 Ti 4” ‘profane and old wives’ fables’; 2 
Ti 44 ‘turn aside unto fables’; Tit 1’ ‘not giving 
heed to Jewish fables’; 2 P I We did not follow 
cunningly devised fables.’ 

The Pastoral Epistles give a vivid picture of the 
state of religious feeling in Ephesus, and the 
Roman Province of Asia generally, in the years 
A.D. 60-70. It was a favourable soil for the rank 

owth of the fables and curiously wrought em- 
ellishments of OT history, mention of which we 
find in the Pastorals. There is no difference of 
opinion as to their origin. They were Jewish, and 
the Gnosticism supposed to be found in them is as 
yet incipient and hardly conscious of itself. 

For an explanation of the origin of these fables 
we must turn to the accretions of legend and 
allegory that grew up in the Jewish mind round 
the great scenes and personages of the OT. It 
was said that an oral law, ‘the law that is on the 
lip,’ supplementary to the written law, had also 

n given on Sinai, and handed down by teachers 
from Moses through the centuries. This was added 
to and illustrated by the teaching of the Rabbis, 
and in course of time became a supplement to the 
written law of the Pentateuch—a supplement so 
ponderous that often the text was overlaid and 
almost buried in the commentary. To this our 
Lord made reference when He asked ‘ Why do ye 
also transgress the commandment of God because 
of your traditions?’ (Mt 15). These rank growths, 
in deference to which they ‘paid tithes of mint 
and anise and cummin and left undone mercy and 
faith,’ had run riot in the Asian Church. Men 
were turning back from the worship of ‘the King, 
eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only God,’ to 
old wives’ fables, the profane and senile curiosities 
of people in their dotage. Jewish and heathen 
speculations had seduced their minds from the 
essential parts of the Christian faith. 

We have specimens of these 1 words in 
the numerous legends of the Talmud, the far- 
fetched subtleties of Rabbinical teaching, and in 
the allegorizing of Philo. Timothy, therefore, 
was sent to recall the Church to the pure milk of 


the word, and to nourish it on ‘the words of the 


faith.’ ‘Such,’ says J. H. Newman, ‘was the 
conflict of Christianity with the old established 
Paganism; with the Oriental Mysteries, flitting 
wildly to and fro like spectres’ (Development of 
Christian Doctrine, 1878, p. 358). In 2 P 1% the 
writer is replying to a taunt by which the opponents 
of Christianity tried te turn the tables on the 
teachers of the Faith. These had denounced the 
religious fables with which men were deluding 
themselves, and to that the reply was a tu quoque.’ 
The Christian doctrine, they said, was also built. 
upon fable, and its preachers were fraudulent and 
sophistical persons (cecogiouévor) who for ambition 
or filthy lucre’s sake were exploiting the churches. 
To this the author of 2 Peter replies: ‘ We did not. 
follow cunningly devised fables.’ In proof of his 
religious certainty—certitudo veritatis—he writes, 
‘we were eye-witness of his majesty’; and for 
certitudo salutis he adds, ‘we have the day-star 
rising in our hearts.’ The answer is still valid. 
Against the charge of following sophistical fables 
the modern apologetic turns to ‘the fact of Christ,’ 
and the heart stands up and answers, ‘I have felt.“ 
W. M. GRANT. 

FACTION.—Among the works of the flesh are his 
and ép.6elat, ‘strife’ and ‘factions’ (Gal 5). epi is 
selfish intriguing for office (Aristotle, Pol. v. 2, 3), 
partisanship, party-spirit. 

(1) Faction was rampant in the free cities of 
Greece. Personalities were frequently exalted 
above principles, and the public good was sacrificed 
to private ends. Men were partisans before they 
were panon The same spirit penetrated the 
Church. While St. Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, 
ditfering only in personal idiosyncrasies, preached 
essentially the same gospel, their names quickly 
became the -cries of wrangling sects in the 
Corinthian Church. There are contentions (Eides, 
‘ rivalries’) among you’ (1 Co 1); ‘there is among 
you jealousy and strife’ (ps, 33), wrote St. Paul to 
these typical Hellenes. He had to use all his re- 
sources of reason and appeal to overcome their 
‘strife, jealousy, wraths, factions’ (2 Co 12”). 

(2) St. Paul’s arrival in Rome awoke another, 
stranger kind of partisanship in the Roman Church 
(Ph 1538), His presence moved the preachers of 
the city ; it quickened the evangelical pulse; but, 
while some began to preach Christ in good-will to. 
him (8 evdoxiay), ethers did it through envy and 
strife (5: b ka? Ep), out of faction (et ép:elas), 
not purely or sincerely (ad). They emulated 
his labours in the hope of robbing him of his 
laurels ; then actually imagined that their brilliant. 
successes would ‘add affliction to his bonds.’ But 
the Paul whose amour propre might have been 
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wounded by shafts of that kind had long ago been 
“crucified with Christ.’ The Paul who lived, or 
rather in whom Christ lived (Gal 2”), only rejoiced 
if there were indeed greater preachers than himself 
in Rome. Among true apostles and evangelists 
there is no room for jealous contention, ignoble 
rivalry, in the publication of the gospel. Only one 
thing matters—that Christ be preached and His 
name glorified. St. Paul’s great-mindedness is 
similar to that expressed in Browning’s Paracelsus : 


Lo, I forget my ruin, and rejoice 
In thy success, as thou! Let our God's praise 
Go bravely through the world at last! What care 


Through me or thee?’ 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

FAIR HAVENS (Kao Acuéves),—Fair Havens is 
a small bay in the S. coast of Crete, where St. 
Paul’s ship, after working slowly westward under 
the lee of the island, found shelter in rough weather 
{Ac 275). It is not referred to in any other ancient 
writing besides Acts, but its name is still preserved 
in the modern dialect—Acuedvas Kado’s. While 
exposed to the E., it was protected on the S.W. 
by two small islands. In this roadstead the 
Apostle’s ship remained ‘a considerable time’ 
(lcaroõ xpévov) weather-bound, strong N.W. winds 
apparently continuing to blow. Two leagues west- 
ward is Cape Matala, where the coast abruptly 
trends to the N., so that if an attempt were 
made to round the point the ship would certainly 
be exposed to the full force of the wind. But as 
it was feared that Fair Havens was not commodious 
enough to winter in, a council was held, the ac- 
count of which affords a vivid and instructive 
glimpse into life on an ancient government trans- 
port. While the captain and ship-master (d vav- 
«\npos) thought it better to make a dash for Port 
Pheenix (g.v.), St. Paul considered it more pru- 
dent to remain where they were. The Roman 
centurion naturally ‘gave more heed’ to the 
nautical experts than to the landsman, as did the 
majority (ol wAelovs); but, as Smith remarks, the 
event justified St. Paul’s advice.’ 

It now a . - . that Fair Havens is so well protected by 
islands, that though not equal to Lutro, it must be a very fair 
winter harbour; and that considering the suddenness, the fre- 
quency, and the violence with which gales of northerly wind 
spring up, and the certainty that, if such a gale sprang up in 
the passage from Fair Havens to Lutro, the ship must be diivan 
off to sea, the prudence of the advice given by the master and 
owner was extremely questionable, and that the advice given by 
St. Paul ma probaniy be supported even on nautical grounds’ 
(J. Smith, Voyage Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1880, p. 85). 


LrrgraTuRE.—W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 320 f. See also artt. in Bible Diction- 
aries, esp. HDB i. 826 (W. Muir). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

FAITH.—1. In the Acts of the Apostles.—In the 
Acts faith is spoken of as (1) e by Christ, 
(2) directed to Christ, (3) corresponding to Christian 
. 

(1) After St. Peter had healed the lame man, he 
explained that the miracle had been wrought by 
the power of God by faith in the name of the 
‘Prince of life, whom God raised from the dead’; 
‘yea, the faith which is through him (h; &’ atrod) 
hath given him this perfect soundness in the pre- 
sence of you all’ (3. The health- bringing faith 
both in the apostles and the cripple had been in- 
spired by Jesus, the Holy One. 

(2) More frequently the faith is directed to Jesus 
Christ. Thus the general statement is made: 
‘Many believed on (eri) the Lord’ (9%). St. Paul 
enjoins the Philippian jailer: ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (16%). Similarly Crispus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, ‘ believed in the Lord with all 
his house’ (18°; éxicrevsery 1 xuply=‘ believed the 
Lord’). In all these cases the faith is directed to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(3) In several passages ‘the faith’ is equivalent 
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to the Christian faith or Christian religion. In 
describing the multiplying vf the disciples in Jeru- 
salem it is said: ‘A great company of the 7 
were obedient to the faith (6’). In Cyprus Ely mas 
opposed the apostles, seeking to turn aside the 
proconsul from the faith’ (130). St. Paul returned 
to the towns in Asia, ‘confirming the souls of the 
disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith’ 
(143). In each of these cases ‘the faith’ has 
already become the phrase to express all that is 
implied by believing in Christ. 

e can see the transition from (2) to (3) in the 
expression used by St. Peter when speaking of the 
work of God among the Gentiles. He says that 
God made no distinction, ‘cleansing their hearts 
by faith’ or by the faith’ (15%). 

This leads us to note that in Acts faith is made 
the medium for healing, cleansing, and salvation. 
The largest result of faith is announced by St. Paul 
when he promises to the jailer salvation for him- 
self and his household as the verre | even to 
faith in Jesus Christ. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
is associated with faith in Christ, as in the case of 
Cornelius and his friends who welcomed the preach- 
ing of the gospel by St. Peter, so that ‘ while Peter 
yet spake these words, the Holy Spirit fell on all 
them which heard the word (10“). More generally 
the gift of the Holy Spirit follows baptism and 
the laying on of hands, as in the case of the disciples 
of John the Baptist (19?) and the Samaritans whom 
Philip had led to believe in Jesus Christ (8%). 

It is noteworthy that in describing both Stephen 
and Barnabas it 1s said of each that he was ‘full of 
faith and of the Holy Spirit’ (6° 11M), and probably 
it is implied that each had received not only the 
permanent gift of the Spirit (Swped», 2˙8) but also 
the graces (xapicuara, 1 Co 12%) imparted by Him 
through a full and obedient faith. 

2. In the Epistle of St. James.—This Epistle must 
have been written either in the very earliest apostolic 
times or in a period that is almost post-apostolic. 
The whole Epistle is practical and undogmatic, 
and lays the chief emphasis on ethical observance. 
The writer appreciates the value of faith when he 
refers to those who are ‘rich in faith’ (2°) and to 
the ‘prayer of faith’ (5%); but in the section of 
the Epistle which deals with faith and works, it is 
not too much to say that he looks upon faith with 
a measure of suspicion. In this argument (2:4-3) 
the writer evidently defines ‘faith’ in his own 
mind as intellectual assent to Divine truth, and 
with his undogmatic prepossessions he becomes 
almost antidogmatic in tendency. The apostle 
describes this faith not as false or feigned, but as 
having such reality oniy as the faith of demons in 
the oneness of God. To him ‘faith’ is far from 
being an enthusiastic acceptance of a Divine Re- 
deemer. 

If the Epistle was written in very early times, 
the argument must move more on Judaic than on 
Christian grounds, and a certain corroboration of 
this is found in the fact that the illustrations are 
taken from OT examples like Abraham and Kahab, 
and that the typical example chosen is belief in the 
unity of God, which was the war-cry of the Jew as 
it became in later days that of the Muhammadan. 
If the later date is chosen, then time must be left 
for a general acceptance of Christian truth so that 
‘faith’ had become assent to Christian dogma. In 
either case the argument of the Epistle cannot be 
regarded as a direct polemic against the teaching 
of St. Paul. The two writers move in different 
9 of thought, so that, while words and 
phrases are alike, their definitions are as the 
poles asunder. An instance of this is found in the 
words with which St. James closes the section on 
‘faith.’ The Apostle has already declared : ‘ Faith, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself (217), so now 
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he sums up: ‘ As the body apart from the spirit is 
dead, even so faith apart from works is dead ’ (2%). 
Here we find that so far from faith being the in- 
spiration of works, as St. Paul might suggest, St. 

ames teaches that works are the inspiration of 
faith. Faith may be a mere dead body unless 
works prove to be an inner spirit to make it alive. 
This declaration a with the writer’s whole 
attitude, for throughout this letter he insists that 
the practical carrying out of ‘the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ is found in obedience to ‘the royal 
law’: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
This practice of the will of Christ makes faith to 
be alive. 

3. In the Epistles of St. Paul.—In the writings 
of St. Paul ‘ faith’ and grace are the human and 
the Divine sides of the great experience that revolu- 
tionized his own life and the lives of many to whom 
the gospel was brought. Occasionally faith is 
spoken of as being directed to God, but commonly 
it is directed to Jesus Christ. Thus in Gal 2" St. 
Paul writes: ‘Knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, sa ve (but only, éd» unh) through 
faith in Jesus Christ, even we believed on Christ 
Jesus that we might be justified by faith in Christ.“ 
Here the reiteration is singular, but the insistence 
on faith in Christ’ is characteristically Pauline. 
To St. Paul the only faith that is of value is the 
faith that rests on Jesus Christ our Lord, who was 
made in the likeness of men, died for our sins, and 
rose again from the dead. The Death of Christ 
occupies 80 79 5 a place in his thought that he is 
determined to know pone save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified (1 Co 2?), while he insists so strongl 
on the Resurrection as to declare: ‘If Christ hat 
not been raised, your faith is vain’ (1517). 

This revolutionizing faith is awakened by the 
preaching of the gospel: ‘ Belief cometh of hearing, 
and hearing by the word of Christ’ (Ro 10"), i. e. by 
the word concerning Christ, or, as it is called earlier 
(Ro 108), the word of faith,’ i.e. the word that deals 
with jusiyiog faith. This faith, according to St. 
Paul, brin vation. Thus in Eph 1? ‘the word 
of the truth’ is the medium by which faith comes, 
and ae faith comes salvation. Soin Eph 29 it 
is said: ‘By grace have ye been saved through faith’ 
(Scarfs rlorews, not da Th» riori», i.e. through faith as 
a means, not on account of faith as a und of 
salvation). Hearing and faith are associated in a 
similar way in the Epistle to the Galatians, as the 
means by which the gift of the Spirit came. Re- 
ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?’ (Gal 3*), and the meaning 
varies little whether we conceive of faith as the 
accompaniment of hearing or as its product. It is 

ssible to infer from Eph 1. that the gift of the 

pirit was received after, not contemporaneously 
with, the act of faith. ‘Having also believed, ye 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.’ The 
sealing. with the Spirit is posterior to the act of 
faith and may be associated with the rite of baptism, 
which came to be known as a sealing ordinance. 

St. Paul dwells frequently upon faith as a definite 
act in his own life and in the lives of Christian 
converts. Two instances only need be given. In 
Gal 2186 he says: ‘We believed on Christ Jesus,’ 
where the verb émoretcauery denotes one definite 
act in the past when they turned in faith to (es) 
Christ Jesus. Even more marked is the sentence 
in Ro 13"; ‘Now is salvation nearer to us (5j öre 
eric reboaner) than when we believed, i.e. than when 
we by a definite act of faith became Christians. 
In St. Paul’s experience and teaching this act of 
faith leads to a life of faith, so that he can write of 
himself: ‘That life which I now live in the flesh I 
live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me’ (Gal 2%). 
Faith is not a solitary act but a continuous attitude 
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of the inner life towards Christ Jesus. But this 
does not imply that either at the beginning or 
during its course this faith is perfect; it may be 
halting even when real, and when living it grows 
ever stronger by faith unto faith’ (Ro In). Faith 
is weak in the experience of many, sometimes in 
opposition to the enticing power of evil when flesh 
lusts against spirit, sometimes in opposition to law 
as a ground of salvation, and sometimes in 99 5 to 
appreciate what Christian truth implies. This last 
form of weakness is discussed by St. Paul towards 
the close of the Epistle to the Romans (14), where 
those weak in faith do not understand the extent 
of their freedom in Christ, and find themselves 
bound in conscience by irritating non - Christian 
customs. St. Paul oommends a faith that is stronger 
and freer, but he declares that none must act in 
defiance of their faith. They must be clear in 
mind and conscience before they break even these 
customs. Whatsoever is not of faith is sin (Ro 14). 
Even when Christians are perfect (T“Nelom, Ph 35), 
possessors of a mature faith as well asfull knowledge, 
they have not reached the goal, but they must 
still press on toward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus (v.“). 
or St. Paul faith was an experience that 
touched the inmost part of his nature, but it had 
perforce to find outward expression. Faith and 
rofession are necessarily united. The believer in 
Christ must be a witness for Christ. The state- 
ment of Ro 10° puts succinctly what St. Paul con- 
stantly implies: ‘With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.’ These are not so much 
independent acts as two sides of the same act. 
Internally faith in Christ brings a change of heart, 
externally it implies confession of the Lord. This 
confession finds its formal expression in baptism, 
and the Apostle expected that in this way as well 
as in more homely ways this public confession 
would be made. In St. Paul’s view the believer 
in Christ must be a professing Christian. 

If faith must be associated with such outward 
testimony it must be even more intimately associ- 
ated with many Christian Prader and especially 
with love or charity. St. Paul in his eulogy of 
love (1 Co 13) declares that among the great abid- 
ing virtues love is the chief. If I have all faith 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I 
am nothing’ (1 Co 132). This exalted praise of 
love is the more remarkable because St. Paul is 
the champion of faith in the great controversy of 
which we get his own statement in the Epistles to 
Galatians and Romans (Gal 2 and 3, Ro 1-5). St. 
Paul’s experience on the way to Damascus when 
he was convinced of the Messiahship and Lordship 
of Jesus of Nazareth became the dominant factor 
in all his life, and led to his abandonment of al- 
legiance to law and to the strenuous vindication 
of the place of faith in the religious life. 4 Before 
his conversion St. Paul had sought justification 
with God by a religious obedience to the Law, but 
faith in Jesus Christ changed his whole attitude 
and revolutionized his whole thought. Faith in 
Christ was not conceived by him primarily as 
bringing a new poner in attaining the end that 
he had previously kept in view, for now he be- 
lieved that justification had been attained at once 
through faith in Christ by the grace of God. 
Justification was the beginning of true life, not a 
blessing to be attained at the end (Gal 210). 

The faith which receives this blessing is faith in 
Christ Jesus. This faith is conceived by St. Paul 
not as a mere intellectual assent or as a recogni- 
tion of the unseen world, but as an enthusiastic 
trust in Christ as Saviour, and as a complete devo- 
tion to Him as Lord. The whole inner nature, 
including mind, heart, and will, is committed to 
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Him in trust and devotion. In receiving Jesus as 
Christ, St. Paul gave himself to Jesus as Lord. 
This'saving faith became the medium of all Divine 
blessing to St. Paul, and, drawing upon his own 
experience, he 7 that it would be and must 
be the medium of blessing to all. Hence he gloried 
in the pospel, ‘for therein is revealed a righteous- 

by faith unto faith’ (Ro 1). The 
gospel could thus become a universal message for 
mankind, for it dealt with all men alike as sinners, 
and offered to all who believed in Christ the 
righteousness of God, ‘ being justified freely by 
his grace through the redemption that is in Chris t 
Jesus’ (3%). 

After this illuminating experience of the grace 
of God came to St. Paul he turned back to the OT 
and found in its pages that in the religious experi- 
ence there narrated the blessings of God had come 
also through faith. Thus ‘to Abraham his faith 
was reekoned for righteousness’ (Ro 4°, Gal 36). 
So David pronounced blessing upon the man unto 
whom God reckoneth righteousness apart from 
works (Ro 46). He found that God's method had 
always been the same. His had reached its 
end when a human heart had responded in faith. 
This truth is utterly opposed to St. Paul's former 
belief that righteousness came by the Law, and 
both in Rom. and Gal. he labours to prove that, 
whatever the work of the Law was, it was not 
to gain a right standing with God. It had a 
mission even concerning faith, but it was the 
mission of an attendant slave to bring those who 
were in ward unto Christ; but when that mission 
was fulfilled, they were no longer under law, but 
were all sons of God, through faith in Christ 
Jesus (Gal 38). Thus the Christian life is re- 
pardon as a free, loving, spiritual service, of which 
aith in Christ is the prime origin and the constant 
inspiration. 

the Pastoral Epistles that are usually associ- 
ated with the name of St. Paul we find the faith’ 
frequently used as equivalent to the Christian 
faith or teaching. Thus in 1 Tim. we find: 
‘Some made shipwreck concerning the faith’ (1?9). 
Deacons must hold the ‘ mystery of the faith in a 
poro conscience’ (3°). In later times some shall 
all away from the faith’ (44). ‘If any provideth 
not for his own, and specially his own household, 
he hath denied the faith’ (5°). It is inferred by 
some that the use of ‘ the faith’ in this sense im- 
plies a late date for this 9 possibly consider- 
ably after St. Paul's death; but it is significant 
that in Gal., which is among the very earliest of 
the Pauline Epistles, there is found the expres 
sion: Before the faith came, we were kept in 
ward under the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed’ (Gal 33). Here 
the Apostle describes the 18 period not as the 
time before faith came, for faith was found already 
in the OT, but as the time before the faith came, 
i. e. the faith of Christ. Thus in this early Epistle 
we have the starting-point for the later use. 

4. In the Epistle to the Hebrews.—In this 
Epistle faith has not the content that has been 
found in the Epistles of St. Paul. It is true that 
when the writer is speaking of ‘ the first principles 
of Christ’ he mentions first, in a manner sug- 
gestive of St. Paul’s phrases, the ‘ foundation of 
repentance from dead works, and of faith toward 
God’ (¿rl ded», 61). But even here ‘dead works’ 
is not used in the Pauline sense as works done 
apat from Christ or as works of themselves, and 
‘faith’ is not the enthusiastic trust in Christ 
which St. Paul enshrines as the central feature 
of experience and dogma. In Heb., faith may be 
defined in general terms as the human response to 
the word of God. When man refuses to respond, 
he is guilty of unbelief and of hardness of heart ; 
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when he responds to God speaking to him, then he 
believes. God sent His word through agents, such 
as angels (2?) and prophets (1?), but especially in 
the last times He has spoken through His Son, and 
has borne witness to this message by ‘signs and 
wonders, by manifold powers, and by gifte of the 
Holy Ghost’ (2% ). Faith is the obedient response 
to this word of God, and has been found in all 
those who have become ‘the cloud of witnesses’ 
(121). The secret of the assurance, devotion, and 
endurance of the OT saints is found in their 
unceasing confidence in the God who revealed 
Himself to them (11). The greatest example of 
this faith was Jesus Himself, ‘the author and 
perfecter of faith’ (12), who led the way in the 
career of faith and embodied in His own life its full 
realization. This believing response to the word 
of God produces within the mind certain activities, 
the chief of which the writer describes when he 
gives faith its well-known definition (11!): ‘Faith 
Is the assurance of things hoped for (or it gives 
substance to things hoped for), the proving of 
things not seen (or the conviction of unseen 
realities.)’ Faith is the conviction of the reali 
of things not made known through the senses, and, 
so far as religion is concerned, it is produced by 
the word of God. ; 

It ought to be observed that throughout this 
i sere there is also implied a faith in the work 
of God by Christ, the great High Priest and 
Mediator of a new covenant. Possibly this work 
ought to be regarded as a part of the word of 
God, for the writer conceives of God’s word coming 
in the OT through such works as the arrangements 
of the tabernacle (9°), as well as by spoken message, 
and the work of Christ may be conceived as in its 
entirety the message of God to men. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the writer, having 
described the complete priestly work done b 
Christ, regards faith as the response to the call 
then made by God to enter into His immediate 
fellowship. Those who respond will draw near 
to God ‘in full assurance of faith’ (é» wAnpodople 
wlorews, 10%), 

5. In the Epistles of St. Peter.—There is little 
that is distinctive in the doctrinal teaching of 
these Epistles, and analogies may be found with 
both St. Paul and St. James. The writer of 1 
Pet. makes Christ the oe of faith, ‘on whom (els 
ör), though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable’ (1°). He also makes 
Christ the means of faith in God: Christ ‘was 
manifested at the end of the times for your sake, 
who through him (ô? abrob) are believers in God’ 
(eis Gedv, 1% ). Similarly those who are suffering 
greatly are called upon to ‘commit their souls in 
well-doing unto a faithful Creator’ (4°), where in 
a unique phrase God as Creator is presented as the 
object of trust. Throughout 1 Pet. salvation is 
arded as future, certainly near at hand, but 
l as an inheritance to which Christians are to 
look forward. Hence those who are begotten unto 
this living hope must look upon the trials they are 
undergoing as tests of their faith (15), and must 
recall that, as Christ suffered in the flesh, they 
must arm themselves with the same mind (41). 
But the real defence is the peer of God, by which 
they are guarded through faith (15). Faith brings 
under the power of God those who are tried, so 
that at last they will receive the end of their faith, 
even the salvation of their souls (1°). 

6. In the Epistles of St. John.—‘ Faith’ is not 
the dominant conception in these Epistles, but 
‘light,’ knowledge, ‘love.’ Faith and love are pre- 
sented as twin commands: ‘ This is his command- 
ment, that we should believe in the name of his 
Son Jesus Christ, and love one another’ (1 Jn 3). 
The thought is somewhat varied when the writer 
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says that a believer in Christ receives new life 
from God, and one sign of that new life is that he 
loves God who begat him, and also every other one 


who is begotten in the same way (510. True faith 
includes genuine love. The knowledge of God, of 
Christ, and of ourselves leads to faith. ‘We know 


and have believed the love which God hath in us’ 
(4); but faith also develops into a deeper and 
surer knowledge: ‘These things have I written 
unto you, that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, even unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God’ (5"), 

Through faith there comes also victory over the 
world and all the powers of the world. ‘This is 
the victory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith’ (5t). Thus he that believes that Jesus is the 
Son of God by the way of forgiveness, know- 
ledge, and love into an assured confidence and a 
great victory over the world and the things that 
are in the world. 

7. In the Apocalypse.—It is unnecessary to 
examine the Apocalypse in detail, for it does not 
deal with either the nature or the defence of faith. 
In some respects it rises to a higher level as poetic 
and prophetic expression is given in it to the 
energy of the deep religious faith that abounds in 
the heart of the writer. In the Apocalypse we 
have described for us in words and pictures the 
unity and power of God, the dominion of Christ 
over the Church and the world, and the triumphant 
ory of the Kingdom of God over all the powers 
of evil. With all its problems and mysteries, this 
book has proved in times of despair the means of 
begetting and sustaining faith in Jesus Christ as 
‘the ruler of the kings of the earth’ (15). 

8. Concluslon.— In whatever ways the apostles 
differ in their method of regarding faith, they 
agree in the underlying thought that in and by 
it there is oneness with Jesus Christ. This union 
is dwelt upon by St. Paul especially in passages 
that deal with the ‘ unio mystica’ (Eph 1%, 1 Co 12%, 
etc.), but it appears also in the argument of 1 Jn. 
(2%). To make this oneness real, there is required 
less mere intellectual discernment than willingness 
of heart to commit soul and life to God in Christ. 
This faith is the answer of the heart to the grace 
of God, and is associated always with repentance 
and is accompanied by love and other Christian 
graces. Thus the writer of 2 Pet. is at one with 
all the apostles in saying to Christians that when 
they become partakers of the Divine nature (1$) they 
are bound to add to the faith—that is funda- 
mental—virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, love of the brethren, love. Faith, that 
makes a believer a sharer in Christ’s salvation, 
makes him also a sharer in Christ’s mind and char- 
acter. 
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D. MACRAE Top. 
FAITHF ULNESS.—1. Faithfulness of God.—The 
apostolic writers agree with the general biblical 
teaching in ascribing faithfulness to God as ‘ keep- 
ing covenant and mercy with them that love him 
and keep his commandments to a thousand gener- 
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ations’ (Dt 7°). 
pren. (1) Among the faithful sayings in the NT 
etters, there is found one in 2 Ti 28-3, where the 
writer speaks of the sufferings that he gladly en- 
dures, for ‘if we died with him, we shall also live 
with him... if we are faithless, he abideth 
faithful ; for he cannot deny himself.’ God’s faith- 
fulness rested upon His own nature and not upon 
any human contingencies. 

(2) The writer of Hebrews elaborated this truth 
when he dealt with the blessings that were to come 
in and through Abraham. In order that he and 
all believers might have greater assurance, God 
not only made gracious promises, but also inter- 
posed with an oath so that He might show more 
abundantly unto the heirs of the promise the im- 
mutability of His counsel. God’s faithfulness was 
assured both by promise and by oath (He 613-5. 

This Divine faithfulness was made by the apostles 
the ground of forgiveness and cleansing to those 
who confessed their sins (1 Jn 1°), of deliverance in 
temptation from the power of evil (1 Co 6”, 2 Th 3°), 
and of confidence in the final salvation of those 
who were called into the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
(1 Co 19, 1 Th 5%). 

2. Faithfulness of Christ.—It is noteworthy that 
inthe A ypse, where Christians are being en- 
coura to endure, the faithfulness of Christ is 
made prominent. Thus He is called the faithful 
witness (Rev 15 31%, and victory is ascribed to Him 
who is faithful and true’ (1911). But it is in 
Hebrews again that we find this faithfulness en- 
larged upon. In the earlier sections of that Epistle, 
where the writer is comparing the work of Christ 
with that wrought by angels and prophets, he 
shows that both Moses and Christ were examples 
of faithfulness, but Christ excelled, insomuch as a 
son’s faithfulness over God’s house excels in quality 
that of a servant in the house. ‘He hath been 
counted of more glory than Moses, by so much as 
he that built the house hath more honour than the 
house’ (He 31-6). 

3. Faithfulness of Christians.—In the back- 
ground of every Christian life the apostles placed 
the example of Christ and the attributes of God, 
and thus the faithfulness they sought to practise 
and instil was linked with the faithfulness of God. 
For this reason St. Paul repelled with heat the 
charge of fickleness that had been brought against 
him by critics in Corinth (2 Co 1?*2). He acknow- 
ledged that there had been an alteration in certain 
details of his plans, but he asserted that this was 
due not to any passing inconsistency in his mind, 
but to greater faithfulness to his unchangeable 
desire to help them. He had not changed his plans 
capriciously, saying ‘Yes’ to-day and ‘No’ to- 
morrow, but he had adhered to principles as un- 
changeable as the gospel he preached. As God 
was faithful to His promise, so the Apostle did not 
vacillate ; as Christ was unchangeable, so was St. 
Paul. The steadfastness of St. Paul and of all 
Christians found its source in the Divine stablish- 
ing in Christ. This is only one example of the 
apostolic belief that constant faithfulness in Chris- 
tian life came from faith in Christ, ‘the faithful 
and true,’ while apostatizing from the living God 
came from an evil heart of unbelief (He 3ʃ2). 

The faithfulness urged by the apostles covered 
the whole of life. It must be shown by Christians 
in their ordinary callings. When many were in- 
clined, in view of the near approach of the Day of 
the Lord, to abandon their ordinary occupations, 
St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians that all must 
work with quietness and eat their own bread, and 
that none must leave their common work and live 
in idleness (2 Th 3). In like manner St. Paul wrote 
more than once that those who were called to be 
Christians must abide faithfully in their callings 


Two general examples may be 
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and perform their duties. Masters must put a new 
spirit into their oversight; slaves must become 
only the more diligent and faithful in their service ; 
husbands and wives must remain faithful to their 
marriage vows, even when the new bond to Christ 
has been fashioned. 

Within the Christian Church those called to any 
duty were required to exercise their gifts faith- 
fully. He who was called to be a minister of God 
was reminded that a steward must be found faith- 
ful (1 Co T ee one ge 7 1 190 the 
graces given by the Spirit, whether of prophecy, 
teaching, giving, or ruling (Ro 125). St. Paul 
claimed that he exhibited his faithfulness in teach- 
ing when he was dealing with the case of fathers 
and their unmarried daughters (1 Co 75). When 
he was expressing his judgment on this matter he 
said that he had no ‘command’ (ér:rayjjv) to con- 
vey, but he gave his settled ‘opinion’ (yrwpi»), 
conscious that in so doing he was faithful to his 
5 under Christ. 

As apostles were expected to be faithful in their 
teaching, so all Christians were expected to be 
faithful to the teaching they had received. As 
some of them were in danger of being carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by tlie sleight 
of men, in eraftiness, after the 155 of error 
(Eph 4"; cf. He 13°), they must all be on their guard 
to hold fast the faith of Christ, and, in spite of all 
anti-Christian influences, they must hold the tradi- 
tions which they were taught, whether by word or 
by Epistle of the Apostle (2 Th 210. Indeed, in the 

pistle to the Hebrews faith itself is almost iden- 
tified with steadfast loyalty to the Unseen God, 
and thus passes into faithfulness, which marks the 
believer under manifold trials. 

In the apostolic life faithfulness to friends, and 
especially to those who were fellow-workers, was 
greatly prized. The first necessity for a Christian 
worker 1s that he should be, like Lydia, ‘ faithful 
to Christ’ (corny 7 xuply, Ac 1615); but he should 
be also, like Timothy, faithful in Christ’ (rıorò» év 
xuply, 1 Co 4"), i.e. faithful in the sphere of Chris- 
tian duty. This faithfulness is required to be 
shown not only to those for whom work is done, 
but also to those with whom it is done. Thus when 
St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Colossians of 
Tychicus his messenger as the beloved brother 
and faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord’ (Col 47), and of Onesimus as the faithful 
and beloved brother’ (4°), he has before his mind 
chiefly the fidelity of these two brethren to himself 
the apostle and prisoner of the Lord. In 2 Tim. 
we have represented the unfaithfulness of Demas, 
who had forsaken the Apostle, ‘ having loved this 
present world’; the faithfulness of St. Luke his 
companion—the beloved physician, who had re- 
mained true to him to the end; and the renewed 
faithfulness of John Mark, who had deserted St. 
Paul at one time, but who in later years was a 
proved and faithful servant (2 Ti 400. ny 

Christian faithfulness was to be observed through- 
out the whole of life, and especially through the 
many trials and tribulations of Christian experi- 
ence. In the Epistles of St. Paul we find the 
Apostle on no fewer than six different occasions 

ling upon his readers to ‘stand fast’: ‘Stand 
fast in the faith’ (orjxere, stand firmly and faith- 
fully, 1 Co 161%); ‘stand fast in the liberty’ (Gal 
5); ‘in one spirit’ (Ph 17); ‘in the Lord’ (Ph 41, 
1 Th 3°); ‘and hold the traditions which ye were 
taught’ (2 Th 2"). St. Paul was urgent that be- 
lievers should be faithful to the highest in all 
their varied experiences. In the Apocalypse we 
find the same insistence. The Church at Smyrna 
was exhorted to be faithful unto death’ (Rev 210), 
and the Church at Pergamum was commended 
for faithfulness even in the days when ‘ witness- 
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ing’ for Christ became ‘martyrdom’ in the later 
meaning of that word (v.“). This extreme faith- 
fulness was founded on faith in God and love 
to Christ, but it was glorified still further by the 
expectation of receiving the promise’ (He 10%, 
of enjoying the ‘great recompense of reward’ 
(v. 5), and of being awarded ‘the crown of life’ 
(Rev 2100). Even when faithfulness meant for apos- 
tolic Christians their resisting unto blood, they 
were sustained by the thought of the Master, who 
after enduring the Cross had entered into His 
joy and was set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God (He 12%). 


LirgraTorE.—W. A. Butler, Serimons?, Ist ser., 1852, p. 
ia ubea . Sep Paa koria 
ai ness Pp. 2; A. epherd, uy 
God, 1906; W. H. E. Thomas, Westminster Bible Confer- 

ence, Mundesley, 1912, p. 143. D. MACRAE Top. 


FALL.—It is now generally recognized by 
scholars that the story of the Fall in Genesis is to 
be regarded neither as literal history, as Irenæus, 
Tertullian, and Augustine taught, nor as allegory, 
as Clement and Origen, following Philo, held; but 
as a myth, common to the Semitic group of re- 
ligions, in which an attempt is made to explain 
the origin of the evils from which mankind suffers. 
This myth has, however, been transformed to bring 
it into accord with the ‘ethical monotheism’ of 
the Hebrew religion. For the present purpose, 
the exposition of the apostolic (in this case exclu- 
sively the Pauline) doctrine, it is not necessary to 
examine any alleged similar myth in other re- 
ligions, to cite any of the supposed Babylonian 

rallels, to enter into the details of the narrative 
in Genesis, or to exhibit the truth under the mytho- 
logical form, which expositors have found in the 
story (for all these particulars the artt. in HDB i. 
839, SDB p. 257, and DCG i. 571 may be con- 
sulted). 

There is no evidence that the teaching of the 
OT as a whole on the subject of sin was in the 
slightest degree affected by the narrative in Gn 3, 
as the instances cited to the contrary disappear on 
closer scrutiny ; but the universality of man’s sin- 
fulness is asserted as a fact, although no reason for 
it is offered. It is only when we come to the 
epoci ypha Jewish literature that the story is given 
the significance of doctrine. Although, as the 
evidence from this source shows, Jewish theology 
in the time of Jesus had taken up the question of 
the origin of sin and death, yet in the teachin 
of Jesus there is not the faintest echo of Jewi 
thought upon the subject. His standpoint, is that 
of the OT, although His revelation of God's Father- ` 
hood and man’s sonship gives to the sin which 
separates God and man a more tragic import. St. 
Paul, however, has given a place in his theology to 
this contemporary Jewish doctrine, and, on account 
of the light it throws upon his teaching, it will be 
necessary to examine it more closely. 

1. The connexion of St. Paul's doctrine with 
Jewish teaching.—(a) While in the OT we have 
the beginnings, but only the beginnings, of the 
later doctrine of Satan (Job 1*!2 21-6, the unbeliever 
in, and slanderer of, man’s goodness and godliness ; 
Zec 3!, the adversary of man to hinder God’s grace ; 
1 Ch 21?:, the tempter; cf. 2 S 24}, where it is the 
Lord who moves David to number the ple), yet 
it is not till we come to Wis 2% that he is identi- 
fied with the serpent who tempted Eve: ‘But b 
the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
and they that are of his portion make trial thereof.’ 
This identification is assumed in Ro 16% and Rev 
12° 20? and is also implied in Jn 8* (ef. 1 Jn 3512). 

(6) Woman’s share in this tragedy for the race is 
mentioned in Sir 25%: ‘From a woman was the be- 
ginning of sin; and because of her we all die.’ Of 
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this detail of the narrative St. Paul also makes use 
by way of warning: ‘But I fear, lest by an 

means, as the serpent beguiled Eve in his crafti- 
ness, your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ’ 


(2 Co 112). It is not impossible that in this allusion 
St. Paul has in view the opinion of apocalyptic and 
Rabbinic writers that the temptation was to un- 
chastity. 

The thought which ades this passage is that of 
loyalty and Adelity to one. husband and it is dificult to > 0 
the conclusion to which Everling (Bis Paulinische Angelologie 
u. Ddmonologie, 51-57) comes in his able discussion of che pas- 
sage, that the mention of Eve in this connexion in a clause in- 
troduced by ws, makes it necessary to understand the sin into 
which she was betrayed as similar to that into which the Cor- 
inthian Church is, figuratively g, in danger of falling, 
namely, unchastity and infidelity to her husband’ (H. St. J. 
Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to 3 Jewish 
Thought, 1900, p. 52; cf. Tennant, The Fali Original Sin, 
1908, p. 251). 

If this was St. Paul’s belief, it adds force to his 
argument for woman’s subordination in 1 Ti 2 
‘Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being be- 
9 hath fallen into transgression.’ Here again 

t. Paul is either echoing, or in accord with, Jewish 
thought, for in the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, xxxi. 
6, we read: And on this account he [Satan] con- 
ceived designs against Adam ; in such a manner he 
entered [into Paradise] and deceived Eve. But he 
did not touch Adam’ (cf. Thackeray, op. cst. pp. 51, 
52). Such an opinion would explain the n 
of his tone and the hardness of his dealing with 
women. 

(c) These are, however, subordinate features of 
the narrative; but St. Paul is, in his assertion of 
human depravity, not only in accord with some 
of the sayings in the OT, but with such explicit 
teaching as is found in 2 Es 44 ‘How can he that 
is already worn out with the corrupted world 
understand incorruption, and 7® ‘ For all that are 
born are defiled with iniquities, and are full of sins 
and laden with offences.’ But such a view does 
not seem to have been universal, for Edersheim 
says expressly of the teaching of the Talmud: ‘So 
far as their opinions can be gathered from their 
writings, the great doctrines of Original Sin, and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not 
held by the ancient Rabbis’ (LT*, 1887, i. 165; cf. 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans (JCC, 1902], p. 137). 

(d) Man’s present racial condition is traced back 
to Adam's fall (rapd rruna; Wis 10! Wisdom 
guarded to the end the first formed father of the 
world, that was created alone, and delivered him 
out of his own transgression’). The teaching in 
Ro 52-1 js very fully anticipated in 2 Es 32 1: 
For the first Adam ring & wicked heart trans- 
gressed, and was overcome; and not he only, but 
all they also that are born of him. Thus disease 
was made permanent; and the law was in the 
heart of the people song with the wickedness of 
the root; so the good de away, and that 
which was wicked abode still’; 4% For a grain of 
evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time ! and how much shall 
it yet bring forth until the time of threshing come!’; 
78 ʻO thou Adam, what hast thou done? for 
though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of 
thee.’ While it is generally assumed that in these 

es man’s moral corruption in the sense of 
inherited depravity is traced to Adam’s trans- 
gression as its cause, yet Tennant maintains that 
the available evidence does not support the view. 

‘The only paralleis adduced by Sanday and Headlam from 
i abe oem i contemporary literature are the es of 4 

ra [the pasagos given above] relating to the cor ma um, 
But the cor ignum is certainly the yezer hara of the Rabbis, 


regarded by Pseudo-Ezra, as well as by talmudic writers, as in- 
herent in Adam from the first, and as the cause, not the con- 


sequence, of his fall. St. Paul, curiously enough, nowhere 
appears to make use of the current doctrine of the evil yezer ; 
certainly not in connexion with the Fall. There would seem to 
be no evidence that St. Paul held, even in germ, the doctrine of 
an inherited corruption derived from Adam (op. cit. p. 264 f.). 


To the explicit challenge of a common under- 
standing of St. Paul’s doctrine we must return 
when dealing with it in detail in the next section ; 
but meanwhile it may be made clear that it is not 
the assertion of a connexion between Adam’s fall 
and man’s sinfulness which is denied in these 

es, but the inference from them that Adam’s 
all is regarded as the cause of moral depravity, 
and not merely as ite first instance. 

Support is given to this interpretation of the evidence b 


Webers summary of the teaching of the Talmud (Altsyn. T 
aia quoted by Sanday-H 1, Op. cit. p. 137): By the 
man came under a curse, is gulley or death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be 
said. Sin, to which the bent and leaning had already been 
planted in man by creation, had become a fact; the “evil im- 
pulse” (=cor ignum) gained the mastery over mankind, 
who can only resist it by the greatest efforts ; re the Fall it 
had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ 
After this quotation Sanday-Headlam continue the discussion 
in the words: ‘Hence when the writer says a little further on 
that according to the Rabbis there is such a thing as trans- 
mission of guilt, but not such a thing as transmission of sin (Es 
gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbsiinde),” the negative pro- 
tion is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis 
ike Apoc. Baruch) insist upon free-will and direct individual 


responsibility (op. cit. p. 187f.). 

The conclusion to which one is led is that a 
common doctrine cannot be confidently affirmed ; 
and that if St. Paul does teach that man’s moral 
nature was changed for the worse by the Fall, he 
is not following a clearly expressed and generally 
accepted Jewish doctrine on the subject. The 
bearing of his distinctive doctrine of the flesh on, 
and the meaning of, 1 Co 15“-@ in relation to the 
Jewish doctrine of the cor malignum must be re- 
served for subsequent discussion, while the feature 
referred to in the above quotation may here be 
illustrated. 

(e) There can be no doubt of the distinctness and 
emphasis with which Jewish thought insists on 
man’s individual responsibility, sometimes even, it 
would seem, in opposition to the view of a moral 
solidarity of the race, as the following passages 
show: 2 Es 3% ‘In all things doing even as Adam 
and all his generation had done: for they also 
bare a wicked heart’; 8 © ‘The Most High willed 
not that man should come to nought: but they 
which be created have themselves defiled the name 
of him that made them, and were unthankful unto 
him which prepared life for them’; 9" 12 ‘As 
many as have scorned my law, while they had yet 
liberty, and, when as yet place of repentance was 
open unto them, understood not, but despised it; 
the same must know it after death by torment.’ 
The strongest assertion of the exclusion of the 
derivation of any guilt from Adam is found, how- 
ever, in Apoc. Bar. liv. 15,19: For though Adam 
first sinned and brought untimely death upon all, 
yet of those who were born from him each one of 
them has prepared for his own soul torment to 
come, and again each of them has chosen for him- 
self glories to come. . . Adam is therefore not 
the cause, save only of his own soul, but each one 
of us has been the Adam of his own soul’ (Charles’s 
translation in A ger. and Pseudepig. of the OT, 
1913, ii. 511 f.). hile St. Paul is constant in his 
assertion of individual liberty, yet he does not 
think of opposing it to, or trying to harmonize it 
with, the common sin of the race, sprung from 
Adam. Either he was not conscious of any con- 
tradiction, or regarded it as a problem insoluble by 
man’s wisdom. 

On the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death there is no such un- 
certainty in the evidence. The curse that rests on 
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man since the Fall is mentioned in Sir 401: Great 
travail is created for many men, and a heavy yoke 
is upon the sons of Adam.’ The connexion between 
death and the woman’s sin stated in 25% and 
between death and the devil’s envy affirmed in 
Wis 2* has already been referred to. More ex- 
plicit is the reference to the narrative of Genesis 
in 2 Es 37: ‘And unto him thou gavest thy one 
commandment: which he transgressed, and im- 
mediately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generation.’ So also the Apoc. Bar. xvii. 3: 
‘Adam... brought death and cut off the years 
of those who were born from him’ (cf. xxiii. 4). 
There are two es, however, that seem to 
teach that man was by nature mortal, and that 
the Fall only hastened the process: ‘Adam first 
sinned and brought untimely death (mortem im- 
maturam) upon all’ (liv. 15); and ‘Owing to his 
transgression untimely death (mors quae non erat 
tempore eius) came into being’ (lvi. 6). Apart 
from the two classical es in St. Paul’s letter 
on the relation of Christ and Adam in Ro 5 and 1 
Co 15, which must be discussed in detail, death is 
connected with sin as its penalty in Ro 67 ‘The 
wages of sin is death, and in Ja 1% ‘Sin, when it 
is fullgrown, bringeth forth death.’ We must now 
pas to the discussion of St. Paul’s doctrine of the 


2. St. Paul’s doctrine of the Fall.— Although 
the classical passage on the subject is Ro 5m, 
yet there are references to Adam in 1 Co 157. . 45. @ 
which may be briefly examined in so far as they 
present doctrine supplementary to that in Ro 5. 

(a) 1 Co 153-2 states the same doctrine. The 
contrast is emphasized in v.“ by the description of 
the first Adam, in accordance with the account of 
his creation in Gn 27, as living soul, while Christ, 
the last Adam, is a life-giving spirit. Adam was 
given life by the breath or spirit of God, but could 
not impart any; Christ not only has life, but 
gives it. The psychic order of the first Adam 
necessarily paled the pneumatic order of the 
last (1 Co 15%): so far there is no moral censure 
of the first Adam implied, and the Apostle’s 
statement corrects an error into which theological 
speculation on man’s primitive condition often 
fell. ‘The Apostle,’ says Godet (ad loc.), ‘does 
not share the notion, long regarded as orthodox, 
that humanity was created in a state of moral 
and physical perfection. . . . Independently of the 
Fall, there must have been progress from an in- 
ferior state, the psychic, which he posits as man’s 

int of departure, to a superior state, the spiritual, 
oreseen and determined as man’s goal from the 
first (quoted by Findlay, EGT, ‘1 Cor., 1900, p. 
938). This inferior state did not include for St. 
Paul the cor malignum, which Jewish thought 
assigned to Adam. It is not so certain that the 
next statement, ‘The first man is of the earth, 
earthy : the second man is of heaven (v.“), refers 
only to physical origin, and does not indicate 
moral character. 

xoixés, as Ph 3, Col 3? suggest, seems to have 
a moral connotation. But even if this be so, it 
does not make certain that St. Paul assigned the 
yezer hara to the unfallen Adam, as, since the 
reference in the ‘second man from heaven’ is not 
to the pre-existent Word, but to the Risen Lord, 
the contrast is between Adam fallen as the source 
of death to mankind and Christ risen as the foun- 
tain of its eternal life. If v.“ be not merely a 
prediction, but an exhortation, as many ancient 
authorities attest (see RVm), this moral reference 
becomes certain. This whole passage, accordingly, 
does disprove the view that man’s primitive con- 
dition was one of such perfection that there was 
no need of progress; but it offers no support to 
the assumption that St. Paul regarded Adam’s 


position as so inferior morally that the Fall would 
to him appear as inevitable. As Ro 5 shows, he 
assigns to Adam a greater moral culpability than 
to his descendants before the Law was given, for 
he transgressed a definite commandment of God. 
Nor does St. Paul's doctrine of the flesh (g. v.) 
justify any such assumption about the moral de- 
ect of man’s state before the Fall, as it is nota 
physical, but an ethical, conception, and relates 
to mankind as it is for man’s present experience, 
not to any previous state of man. If we cannot, 
therefore, identify the flesh with the yezer hara 
of unfallen man, unless we leave in St. Paul's. 
system the antinomy of a two-fold origin of sinful- 
ness, one individual, the other racial, we are forced 
to conclude that in some way he did connect the 
presence of the flesh in sinful mankind with the 
entrance of sin at the Fall. 

(6) The further discussion of this topic brings us 
to the closer consideration of Ro 517-⁴. (a) The 
purpose of the passage must be clearly kept in 
view. St. Paul is not proving man’s universal 
sinfulness—he has done that by an empirical 
preg’. a historical induction, in chs. 1-3; nor is 

e concerned to explain the origin of sin. He 
assumes as not needing re proof that man’s sin- 
fulness is the result of Adam’s fall. From that 
fact he deduces the conclusion that one person can 
be so related to the race as to be the author to it 
of both sin and death. If that be so in the case 
of Adam, it can be and is so in the case of Christ 
as the Author of righteousness and life, and even 
so much more as Christ is superior to Adam. The 
purpose of the passage is to show that Christ can 
and does bring more blessing to man than Adam 
has brought curse. We go beyond what St. Paul’s 
own intention warrants in asserting that his doc- 
trine of salvation in Christ rests on, and falls to 
the ground without, his teaching on the Fall. As 
his proof of the sinfulness of mankind is empirical, 
so his certainty of salvation in Christ is rooted in 
his experience, and not in the opinions he shared 
with his contemporaries regarding the origin of 
sin. It is important at the outset of this discus- 
sion to assert this consideration, as it will relieve. 
us of the painful anxiety, which many exponents 
of this hitherto have felt and shown, to 
justify in some sense or another this story of the 

all, in spite of the origin criticism now assigns 
to it, as an essential constituent of Christian theo- 


logy. 

(8) In v. St. Paul affirms the entrance of sin 
into the world, and death as its penalty, as the 
result of Adam’s transgression, and the diffusion 
of death among mankind in consequence either of 
Adam’s sin alone, or of the spr of sin among 
all his descendants. There is this ambiguit 
about the meaning in the clause ‘for that all 
sinned,’ which is not only matically irregular, 
but seems even to be logically inconsistent. To 
fix his aang we must examine his language 
very closely. The connective phrase ? œ has 
been variously interpreted. It is improbable that 
p is masculine and the antecedent either Adam or 

eath ; taking it as neuter, the rendering ‘ because” 
is more probable than ‘in like manner as’ or ‘in 
so far as.’ In what sense did ‘all sin’ (dre: 
ijuapror)? ; 

(1) The Greek commentators take the obvious. 
sense of the words, regarded apart from the con- 
text: all as a matter of fact by their own choice 
committed sin.’ To this interpretation two objec- 
tions from the context may be yl ae Firstly, if 
individual death is the penalty of individual sin, 
Adam is not responsible for the sin or the death, 
and so there is no parallelism with Christ as the 
source of righteousness and life to all; but the 
purpose of the whole argument is to prove a con- 
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nexion between Adam and the race similar to that 
between Christ and redeemed humanity. Secondly, 
in the next verse St. Paul goes on to show that 
till the time of Moses, in the absence of law, the 
descendants of Adam could not be held as blame- 
worthy as Adam himself was; while sin was in 
the world it could not be imputed as personal 
guilt, incurring of itself, a from the connexion 
with Adam, the penalty of death. 

(2) Some connexion with Adam must be asserted ; 
but of what kind? An explanation accepted b 
many commentators, while on grammatical groun 
not rendering e & ‘in whom’ but because, yet 
treats the sentence as conveying the equivalent 
meaning. Bengel presents this view in its classi- 
cal ag Shara omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante. 
If St. Paul had meant this, why did he not supply 
the words? it is often asked. But when we 
observe the irregularity of the structure of the 
very sentence, introducing such ambiguity into 
St. Paul’s meaning, we do not seem entitled to 
expect him to express himself with such logical 
precision. On this ground alone we must not set 
aside the explanation. But even if we accept it, 
what sense are we to attach to the statement that 
in Adam’s sin all sinned ? 

(i.) Firstly, there is the realistic explanation : 
that as Adam was the ancestor of the race, so all 
his descendants were 3 included in him, 
even as Levi is represented to have paid tithes to 
Melchizedek in the loins’ of Abraham (He 710). 
But such a Payee explanation only increases the 
difficulty of understanding the connexion. 

(ii.) Secondly, there is the legal explanation, so 

rominent in the federal theology of the Reformed 

hurch. Adam acted, not for himself alone, but 
as representative of the race, and so the race shares 
the responsibility of his act. But to this explana- 
tion there is the obvious objection that a repre- 
sentative must be chosen by those for whom he 
acts, if they are to be in any sense responsible for 
his acts ; and the race had no voice in the choice 
of ite first ancestor. If the objection is met by 
appealing to a Divine appointment, the plea of in- 
justice is not answered, but the will of God is re- 
5 as overriding the rights of man. In a 

alvinistic theology alone could such an explana- 
tion conviction. 

(iii.) Thirdly, the explanation more generally 
accepted is that from Adam all mankind has in- 
herited a tendency to evil, which, while not 
abolishing individual liberty and responsibility so 
as to make individual transgression inevitable, 
yet as a fact of experience has resulted in the uni- 
versal sinfulness of the race. This is the view of 
Sanday-Headlam (op. cit. 95 134), and they support 
it with the references to Jewish literature already 
noted. The writer of this article in his Com- 
mentary on Romans (Century Bible, 1901) accepted 
this conclusion. ‘Without expressly stating it, 
Paul assumes the doctrine of original sin in the 
sense of an inherited tendency to sin, for what he 
affirms beyond all doubt here is that both the sin 
and the death of the human race are the effects of 
Adam’s transgression’ (p. 154). A further study 
of the problem has led him, however, to recognize 
at least the possibility of another explanation. 
Tennant, who of modern writers has made this 
subject specially his own, in his three books, T'he 
Origin and Propagation of Sin (1902), The Sources 
of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin 
(1903), and The Concept of Sin (1912), has not only 
contended against the doctrine of such an inherited 
tendency, but has also maintained that this idea 
is not present in St. Paul’s mind in this pass- 
age. Referring to Sanday-Headlam’s objection to 
Bengel’s explanation that the words ‘in Adam’ 
ould have been given had St. Paul intended 


that meaning, he presses a similar objection to 
their view. 


That suggested by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam, from whose 
weighty opinion it 1s here ventured to diverge, is an equally 
important element to be sapien Indeed, it may be asked 
whether the idea of inheri sinfulness, as the cause of death 
to all who come between Adam aud Moses, does not call at 
least as loudly for explicit mention, if St. Paul’s full meani 
be expressible in terms of it, as that signified by Bengel’s ad- 
dition of “in Adam"? Would it not be equally novel to the 
reader, so far as our knowledge of the thought of that age goes, 
and more remote from the actual language of the verse and ite 
context? (T'he Fall and Original Sin, p. 261). 


Reserving for subsequent treatment the wider 
issue of whether this is or is not an inherited ten- 
dency to evil, we must meanwhile look at the ex- 
planation Tennant himself offers of this verse. 

(iv.) Though he rejects the realistic explana- 
tion in any form, either as already mentioned or 
as presented in Augustine’s theory ‘which makes 
human nature a certain quantum of being and 
treats descent from Adam as a division of this mass 
of human nature into parts’ (Stevens, The Pauline 
Theology, 1892, p. 136 f.), he accepts the following 
explanation : 


inscrutable ; they are real 
being actually 


moral defilement of man is repr as contracted in and 
with the sin of Adam (op. cit. p. 87). . . . This attractive in- 
Srp taton of St. Paul’s meaning has the great virtue of ex- 
plaining his words, which involve so many difficulties when 
taken, as they generally have been, with too much literalness, 
as only a particular case of a mode of speech which is character- 
istic of the apostle. And so long as it is not so far pressed as 
to lose sight of the undeniable connexion between the apostle's 
teaching and the somewhat indefinite belief which he inherited 
from Jewish doctors as to the connexion between the Fall and 
human sin and death, it would seem to eupply the best key to 
the 282. ofthis difficult passage (The Fall and Original Sin, 


pp. 262-3 


If it be the case that, as Tennant maintains, 
Jewish thought assigned the cor malignum or the 
yezer hara to Adam even before his Fall as well as 
to his descendants, and so did not teach a moral 
corruption of man’s action as a result of the Fall (see 

. cit. pP. 264-5), it does appear more likely that 
St. Paul did not hold the doctrine, and that ac- 
cordingly it cannot be here introduced to explain 
his meaning. If this alternative must be excluded, 
although the writer is not finally convinced that it 
must, the explanation Tennant accepts does appear 
the most probable among all the others already 
mentioned. It must be frankly admitted that we 
cannot reach certainty on this matter, and it does 
not seem at all necessary for a modern reconstruc- 
tion of Christian doctrine that we should. What- 
ever St. Paul’s view of the Fall and its consequences 
may have been, seeing that it rests ultimately ona 
narrative which modern scholarship compels us to 
regard as a myth, however purified and elevated 
in the new context given to it in the record of the 
Divine revelation, and is influenced directly by 
contemporary Jewish pea it cannot be regarded 
as authoritative for our Christian faith, however 
great may be its historical interest as an instance 
of the endeavour of a great mind to find a solution 
for a great problem. 

3. The doctrine of the Fall and modern Chris- 
tian thought.—Although the writer holds the con- 
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viction that it is not necessary for the Christian 


theologian to try and save as much as he dare of 
the wreckage of the doctrine of the Fall, after the 
storm of literary and historical criticism has passed 
over it, a few sentences may be added in closing 
this article as to the relation of modern Christian 
thought to the doctrine. 

(a) What has already been urged must be re- 
peated : that the teaching of the OT regarding sin 
and salvation does not rest at all on the narrative 
in Gn 3, but on the reality of human experience 
and the testimony of human conscience; that the 
teaching of Jesus about man as the child of God, 
though lost, has not this doctrine as its foundation, 
but comes from the moral insight and spiritual dis- 
cernment of the sinless Son of God and Brother of 
men; that, apart from a few casual allusions in 
the rest of the NT, the two passages which have 
been considered in Ro 5 and 1 Co 15 are the only 
express statements of the connexion of sin and 
death with the Fall; and that when we look more 
closely at the mode in which the ‘classical passage 
in Ro 5 is introduced we find that its primary in- 
tention is not to prove either man’s sinfulness or 
to offer an explanation of its origin, but to demon- 
strate the greater efficacy of Christ’s obedience 
than of Adam’s transgression in their consequences 
for the race. These are surely weighty reasons 
why modern Christian thought should no longer 
assign to the doctrine of the Fall the prominence 
hitherto accorded to it. 

(5) It is with the presence, guilt, and power of 
sin in individual experience and racial ney, a8 
the human need which the Divine grace in Christ 
meets, that Christian theology is alone concerned, 
and all other questions of the origin of sin or death 
are speculative, and not practical, and should be 
ra a the secondary place that properly belongs 
to them. 


(c) Guided by these two considerations, we ma 
lastly ask the question, How much remains of this 
doctrine for our modern Christian thought? (1) 
While the unity of the human race has not been 
demonstrated by science, this theory is not at all 
improbable, and so descent from one pair of an- 
cestors is not incredible. (2) While death as 
aa dissolution is proved by science to have 

en antecedent to man’s appearance on earth, and 
while death seems a natural necessity for man as a 
physical organism, we need not try to justify St. 

aul by assuming either that God, anticipating 
human sin, introduced death as its penalty into the 
very structure of the world at the Creation, or that, 
had man not sinned, he would so have developed 
morally and spiritually as to have transcended the 
natural necessity of death, and have attained im- 
mortality (because these speculations have no con- 
tact with experience). But we may recognize that 
for him death was not physical dissolution merely, 
but death in its totality as it is for the human con- 
sciousness, and may press the question, Can it be 
denied that the terror and darkness of death for 
the mind and heart of man are due in large measure 
to his sense of guilt, and the effects of sin on his 
reason, conscience, and spirit? Between death as 
such an experience and sin we can even to-day 
admit that there is a connexion. (3) While the 
common assumption that the savage represents 
primitive man is unwarranted, and we may infer 
that, since man’s mental, moral, and spiritual de- 
velopment in history proves the great distinction 
between him in his natural endowments and all the 
lower animals, man was even at the earliest stage 
of that development already far removed from the 
brute, yet all speculation as to what he originally 
was is precarious, as it rests on no solid foundation 
of assured knowledge. (4) While the dispute as 
regards the inheritance of acquired characters does 


not directly afleet Christian thought (as it has yet. 
to be proved that the laws of physical and mental 
or moral inheritance must be identical), yet the 
Christian theologian is bound to admit that the 
resemblances we do find between parents and 
children may be explained by social as much as by 
physical heredity, by the influence of the moral 
environment in youth as much as by the inheritance 
at birth of the moral characteristics of parents. 
While the writer is not convinced that Tennant has 
proved his contention, that the appetites and im- 
pulses of the child are entirely natural, and that 
the factor of heredity may be excluded from the 
origin of sin in the individual, he has at least com- 
pel ed a reconsideration of the whole question. 

he sin in the race does affect the development of 
each member of it whether by social or by physical 
heredity ; but when, where, or how sin first entered 
we do not know, for that neither can man discover 
not has God revealed. 
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FALLING AWAY.—See APOSTASY and ANTI- 
CHRIST. 


FALSE PROPHET.—See APOCALYPSE. 


FAMILY.—1. The idea of ‘family’ is repre- 
sented in the NT by rarpid, olxos, and olxla.—(a) 
rarpid is used in Lk 2 for lineage,’ ‘descendants’ 
(of David); in Ac 3% (in pare) for ‘races’ of 
mankind ; and in Eph 3, where there is a play on 
words between warjp and its derivative rarpid: 
‘the Father, from whom all fatherhood (RV text: 
‘every family,’ AV wrongly: ‘the whcle family’) 
in heaven and earth is named.’ Though ‘family ý 
is here the literal translation, yet, since the 
English word ‘ family’ is not derived from ‘ father,’ 
the above paraphrase suggested by J. 1 
Robinson (Com. in loc.), who here follows the 
Syriac and the Latin Vulgate, is best, and over- 
comes the difficulty presented to the English 
reader by the existence of ‘families’ in heaven, 
in opposition to Mt 22%. Fatherhood, in a real 
sense, there must be in heaven, and it is ‘named’ 
from God the Father. Thackeray, indeed, suggests 
(The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, 1900, p. 148f.) that orders of angels are 
meant, and he quotes a Rabbinical phrase, ‘ His 
iamily the angels’; but ‘families’ (plural) of 
angels are not mentioned, and the suggestion is 
hardly necessary. Another way out of the diffi- 
culty is seen in the v.l. Sarpla (= ġpárpa), i.e. tribe, 
but this is an obvious gloss which spoils the sense. 
Cf. warpidpxyns in He 7*: Abraham the father of 
the whole family of faith’ (Westcott); the word is 
used of David and of the sons of Jacob in Ac 2” 7°, 

(5) olxos, besides being used for ‘house’ in 
the sense of a structure, represents (like domus) 
familia, the ‘family’ in its widest sense (see also 
Hou). It is used (1) for all living under one roof 
—father, mother, near relations, and dependents— 
frequently in the NT: Ac 7 (Pharaoh), 10? and 
117 (Cornelius), 16% ens jailer: so v.“ 
wavoxt with all his house,’ here only in NT), 186 
(Crispus), 1 Co 1% (Stephanas), 1 Ti 3% (the 
bishop), 5‘ (the widow), 2 Ti 1° and 4 (Onesi- 

horus, who apparently was dead, and whose 
household is nevertheless named after him: see 
below, 2 (d)), He 117 (Noah), and, in plural, 1 Ti 3" 
(deacons), Tit In (Christians generally); (2) for 
descendants, Lk 17 2*; (3) for God's family, the 
house of God (see below, 3). 
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(c) ola is similarly used for a ‘ household’ in Ph 
4" (Cesar), Mt 10% 12%, Jn 4 (the Capernaum 
royal officer), 1 Co 16% (Stephanas); and therefore 
for ‘ ions’ in the phrase ‘widows’ houses,’ 
Mk 12%, Lk 207%, and inferior MSS of Mt 23", 

2. Members of the family.—(a) Father. — The 
father, if alive, is the head of the family (vater - 
familias), and exercises authority over all its 
members.* He is the ‘master’ or ‘goodman’ of 
the house (olxodecwérns), Mt 248, Mk 14 (in Lk 
22"! olxodeowérns Tis olkias), and the ‘lord’ (xúpios) 
of the household (olxerela), Mt 24. That in some 
sense he is the priest of his own family appears 
from He 10", where the spiritual family, the house 
of God, has our Lord as a great pst over’ it 
{see below, 3). The subordination of the family to 
the father is a favourite subject with St. Paul, 
who, though the Apostle of liberty, carefully 
pumas against anarchy. His liberty is that of the 

atin collect: ‘Deus . .. cui servire regnare est’ 
(paraphrased : O God.. . whose service is perfect 
freedom’). He lays down the general principle of 
subordination for all Christians in Eph 5# (cf. Ro 
131, 1 Co 153, and 1 P 5°), and then applies it to 
Christian families. The husband is the head of 
the wife as Christ is Head of the Church ; husbands 
must love and honour their wives, for they are one 
flesh, and wives must be in subjection to their 
husbands and reverence them (Eph 5 2-8, Col 
3, Tit 2; cf. 1 P 31-7). For children and de- 
pendents see below, and for the relation of husband 
and wife, see MARRIAGE. 

(6) Mother.—On the other hand, the position of 
the mother in the family is a very important one: 
to this day in Muhammadan countries, where the 
women are more in the background than among 
the Oriental Christians (for even there Christianity 
has greatly raised the position of women), the 
influence of the mother is immense. We find 
many traces of this in the NT. In 1 Ti 5* even 
young mothers are said to ‘rule the household’ 
(olxodeororeiv), In 1 P 3! the heathen husband is 
prines by the influence of the wife. The house- 

old at Lystra in which Timothy was brought up 
was profoundly influenced by the unfeigned faith’ 
of his mother and grandmother, Eunice and Lois 
(2 Ti 1°; cf. 316), and the influence of the former 
over her Greek husband (Ac 16!) may have been 
in St. Peter’s mind. In Mt 20” ‘the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee’ (a curious phrase) is put 
forward to make petition for her children. 
Further, if the mother was a widow, she, rather 
shan one of the sons, seems, at least in some cases, 
to have been the head of the household. Thus we 
read of the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, not of the house of Mark (Ac 1212); and of 
the house of Lydia (Ac 16°), who was probably a 
widow, eoma between Pippi and Thyatira, a 
city famous for dyeing, with a gild of dyers 
evidenced by inscriptions (the supposition that 
Lydia was the ‘true yokefellow’ of Ph 43 rests on 
no solid basis). It was Lydia who entertained St. 
Paul and his companions, not her sons or brothers. 
A similar case is perhaps that of Chloe; she seems 
to have been a widow whose household (‘they of 
Chloe,’ 1 Co 1") traded between Ephesus and 
Corinth. Other prominent women in the apostolic 
writings are Damaris (Ac 17%), whom msay 
thinks not to have been of noble birth, as the 
regulations at Athens with regard to the seclusion 
of women were more strict than in some other 

laces, and a well-born lady would hardly have 
en likely there to come to hear St. Paul preach 
(St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, p. 252); Phoebe, a 
deaconess who had been a ‘succourer of many’ 
* Ramsay pointe out (Galatians, 1899, p. 343) that pater has 


a wider sense than our ‘father’; he was the chief, the lord, the 
master, the leader. 
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(Ro 16%); Euodia and S tone; who were pro- 
minent church workers at Philippi (Ph 4*-). It has 


often been noticed that the position of mothers of 
families was especially Pong in Macedonia and in 
Asia Minor, and particularly in the less civilized 
parts of the latter. Of this there are some traces 
in the NT. Thus the influential women at 
Pisidian Antioch, the ‘devout women of honour- 
able estate,’ are, with the chief men (mpra) of the 
city, acon by the Jews to arouse feeling against 
St. Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13%), and the ‘chief 
women’ are specially mentioned at Thessalonica 
(17$) and Berœa (171). There are even instances 
(not in the NT) of women holding public offices, 
and of descent being reckoned through the mother 
(see further J. B. Lightfoot, Philippians, 1903 ed., 
p: 55f.; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 

mpire, 1893, PP. 67, 160-2). It is curious that 
Codex Bezae (D) waters down the references to 
noteworthy women: e.g. in Ac 17* it omits 
Damaris; it seems to reflect a dislike to the 
prominence of women which is found in Christian 
circles in the 2nd century. 

(c) Children.—The duty of obedience to parents 
is insisted on by St. Paul in Eph 6!“, Col 3™, 
where the two-edged injunction of the Fifth Com- 
mandment is referred to as involving duties of 
parents to children as well as of children to 

ents. The relation of the younger to the elder 
in the family must have been greatly simplified by 
the spread of monogamy in the OT (see MARRIAGE), 
and in Christian times there would have been very 
few complications in this respect. Yet it was often 
the case, as it still is in Eastern lands, that 
several families in the narrower sense made up a 
‘family’ in the wider sense, and lived under one 
roof : thus a son would 75 bring his bride 
to his father's house, as Tobias brought Sarah to 
that of Tobit, so that his parents became her 
ents, and the Fifth Commandment applied to 
er relationship with them (To 1012). So we note 
in Mt 10%, Lk 12% that the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law are of one family or household 
(olxcaxol Mt., ‘in one house Lk.). The brethren 
of our Lord (whatever their exact relationship to 
Jesus) appear during His ministry to have formed 
one household with Mary (Jn 2, Mt 12! 1351., 
Mk 6’; Joseph was probably dead), notwithstand- 
ing that they themselves, or some of them, were 
married (1 Co 9°). It is because of this custom 
that joo (Adthan, ‘ bridegroom’) and ayy (kallah, 
‘bride’) and their equivalents in cognate Janguages 
represent the relationship of a married man and 
woman to all their near relations by affinity. In 
the case of a composite ‘family’ of this nature, 
the father still retained some authority over his 
married sons. 

(d) Slaves and dependents.—These formed a large 
portion of the more important families ; the ‘ de- 

ndents’ would be chie 5 On the other 

and, it appears that hired servants were not 
reckoned as part of the family (HDB iv. 461). 
Among the Israelites the slaves were comparatively 
few, while in Greek and Roman families they were 
extremely numerous. In Athens the slaves were 
reckoned as numbering four times the free citizens, 
and elsewhere the proportion was even greater. 
Some Roman landowners had ten or twenty thou- 
sand slaves, or more (Lightfoot, Colossians, 1900 ed., 

. 317 ff.). Theseslaves wereentirely at their master’s 
disposal, and under a bad master their condition 
must have been terrible (see Lightfoot, p. 319, for 
details). Yet their inclusion in the family some- 
what mitigated the rigours of slavery even among 
the heathen in NT times; and this mitigation was 
much greater in Christian households. e Church 
accepted existing institutions, and did not proclaim 
a revolutionary slave-war, which would only have 
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produced untold misery; but it set to work 
adually to ameliorate the condition of slaves. 

n the one hand, slaves are enjoined by St. Paul to 
obey and be honest to their masters, whether Chris- 
tian or not, as in Eph 6*8, Col 3 (where the great 
detail was doubtless = Sapper by the Onesimus 
incident), 1 Ti 6%, Tit 2%; cf. 1 P 2!%+, These 
exhortations were probably intended to take away 
any misapprehension that might have arisen from 
such es as Gal 3%, 1 Co 72%, which assert 
that in Christ there is neither bond nor free. Chris- 
tianity did not at once liberate slaves, and St. Paul 
does not claim Onesimus’ freedom, though he in- 
directly suggests it (Philem 4+). On the contrary, 
it taught those ‘under the yoke’ to render true 
service. At the same time, St. Paul points out that 
the Fifth Commandment lays a duty on masters as 
well as on slaves (Eph 6°, where the double duty is 
referred to just after the application of this Com- 
mandment to fathers as well as to children). The 
Christian head of the house must provide for his 
own household, or be worse than an unbeliever (1 
Ti 5°). By Christianity masters and slaves become 
brethren (1 Ti 62). In Philem? Onesimus is said 
to be ‘no longer a slave, but more than a slave, 
a brother beloved.’ We cannot doubt that we have 
here a reminiscence of such words of our Lord, 
orally handed down, as ‘no longerslaves but friends’ 
(Jn 1518; cf. He 2" ‘not ashamed to call them 
brethren’). It was owing to the example set 
by Christian slaves to their heathen masters that 

istianity, which at first took root in the lower 
social circles of society (1 Co 1%), spread rapidly 
upwards. 

The domestic servants of the family are called 
‘they of the house ’—olkéra:, Ac 107; or olxeto, 1 Ti 
5 (cf. Eph 2” fig.); or olxcaxol, Mt 10. (this in- 
cludes near relations); or the household,’ olxéreca, 
Mt 248 RV (=6epawela, Lk 12"). They included in 
their number, in the case of t families, many 
who would now beof the professional classes, but who 
then were upper slaves, such as stewards or agents, 
librarians, doctors, surgeons, oculists, tutors, etc. 
(for a long list, see Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172). 
Thus in the NT we find (1) the steward, olxorduos, 
Lk 122 (cf. Mt 24%); such were the unjust steward 
of the parable (Lk 16% ; the word olxovohe is used 
for to be a steward’ in v.), and the stewards of 
1 Co 4°, Gal 42. The ‘steward’ of a child was the 
. of his property W Gal. p. 392). 

etaphorically olxorò nos is used of Christian minis - 
ters (1 Co 41; of ‘bishops,’ Tit 17), of Christians 
ponerany (1 P 4!°)—the idea is doubtless taken 

m our Lord’s words about the ‘wise slave 
whom his lord had set over his household to give 
them their food in due season (Mt 24%). (2) The 
rdian of a child, éxlrporos, was concerned with 
is education (Gal 4?) ; perhaps this is the same as 
the following. (3) The pedagogue or tutor (watéa- 
ywyss, Gal 3%, 1 Co 45) was a slave deputed to 
take the child to school (not a teacher or school- 
master, as the AV); this was a Greek institution 
adopted by the Romans, for in education Greece led 
the way. (4) Thephysictan (iarpos, Col 4% was also 
regarded as an upper slave. It has been pointed 
out by Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 316) that 
a prisoner of distinction, such as St. Paul un- 
doubtedly was (ib. p. 310f.), would be allowed 
slaves, but not friends or relations, to accompany 
him, and that St. Luke, who (as the pronoun ‘ we’ 
shows) accompanied him on his voyage to May as 
also did Aristarchus (Ac 272, Col 4°), must have 
done so in the capacity of a slave, taking this office 
on himself in order to follow his master. 

Under this head we may notice four households 
mentioned in the NT: the household of Cæsar’ (4 
Kalcapos olxla), Ph4® ; ‘they of Aristobulus,’ Ro 16"; 
‘they of Narcissus,’ Ro 16"; and they of Chloe,’ 1 


Co 11. For the last see above (b); but the first 
three households were probably all part of the 
Imperial ‘family’ at Rome. That Cœsar's house- 
hold’ does not necessarily or even probably mean 
near relations of the Emperor is shown by Light- 
foot (Philippians, p. 171 ff.); the meaning seems 
to be ‘the slaves and freedmen of Cesar.’ Light- 
foot with much ingenuity and probability identifies 
several of the names mentioned in Ro 16 with the 
household. The curious phrases in Ro 16% are 
robably due to the fact that Aristobulus and 
PERA were dead (for their identification with 
well-known characters see Lightfoot, and Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans [ICC, 1902], p. 425), and that 
their households were absorbed in that of Cæsar, 
but still retained their old names. ‘They of 
Aristobulus’ would be equivalent to‘ Aristobuliani,’ 
and ‘they of Narcissus’ to ‘Narcissiani.’ (If 
the view that Ro 16 is not a real part of the 
Epistle be correct, this argument fails ; but its veri- 
similitude is some ground for rejecting that view.) 
3. The Christian Church as a family.—In the 
NT the word house (olxos) is used figuratively of 
the Christian community, as in He 3* 6 (Christians 
successors to the house [of God] in the Old Cove- 
nant), 10 (see above, 2 (a)), 1 Ti 36 (where olxos is 
explicitly defined as ‘the Church of the living 
God’; the phrase follows the instructions as to the 
homes of bishops and deacons; see HOME), 1 P 2° 
(a ‘spiritual house’), 47. The metaphor is further 
elaborated in ap 29-2 where the foundation, 
corner-stone, and each several stone that is laid 
(such is the best 5 of da olxodou%) to- 
gether result in a holy temple, of which Christians 
ae stones, ‘builded together for a habitation of 


The conception is based on the Fatherhood of 
God and on our position as His children. It is 
carried out by various analogous metaphors. The 
Church is the Bride of Christ—this is the outcome 
of Eph 5* ; of. Rev 197 21% 9 22!7_and He is the 


Bridegroom, Mt 918 222 256, Mk 21, Jn 3, 2 Co 
113; Christians are the olxeiox, members of the 


household, of the faith, Gal 6; Christ is their 
brother, He 21; the Church is a brotherhood, 1 P 
217, filled with brotherly love (¢AaderAgla), Ro 12%, 
1 Th 45, He 131, 2 P 17; cf. 1 Jn 51. The most 
usual designation of Christians among themselves is 
‘the brethren’ (Acts, passim); even heretics are 
‘false brethren,’ 2 Co 11%, Gal 2“. ‘A brother,’ 
‘brethren,’ denote Christians as o to un- 
believers in Philem 16, 1 Ti 6?; and so in 1 Co 95 
‘a sister, a wife’ means ‘a Christian wife’ (the 
‘apostle’ may have a Christian wife; cf. 7° ‘only 
in the Lord’); in 1 Co 7 ‘the brother or the 
sister’ means the Christian spouse of an unbeliever 
(cf. v.“ and 51); in Ro 163 RV (‘Quartus the 
brother’) the definite article seems to distinguish 
this Christian from some unbelieving Quartus. Cf. 
also 2 Co 818 (‘the brother whose praise in the 
gospel is spread through all the churches’: but 
some translate his brother —i. e. the brother of 
Titus, and interpret the phrase as applying to St. 
Luke) 8-, Philem 7, Ro 161, Ja 24,2 In U, and 1 
Th 4°, where see Milligan’s note. 

In this connexion also we may note the sym- 
bolical use of words denoting family relationships. 
The Israelites of old were ‘the fathers’ (Ro 155), 
just as early Christian writers are called by us. 
Abraham is father of spiritual descendants, believ- 
ing Jews and Gentiles alike (Ro 4!* '-, Gal 37; in 
Ac 72, Ro £, and probably in Ja 2%, physical descent 
is referred to). The teacher is father of his dis- 
ciples (1 Th 2!!), though sometimes he calls himself 
brother (Rev 1°, ‘I John your brother’; cf. Ac 
153 RY, ‘elder brethren’). Also ‘father’ is used 
of any old man (1 Ti 5') ; in this verse (unlike v.“) 
peo Burepos cannot refer to a presbyter. So mother’ 
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is used of any old woman in v.; younger men and 
women are brothers and sisters (v. I..). Jeru- 
salem is called ‘our mother’ in Gal 4%, just as 
Babylon in Rev 175 is called ‘the mother of the 
harlots.’ In Ro 1615 mother isa term of affection 
(‘ Rufus and his mother and mine’). Similarly the 
expressions ‘without father,’ ‘ without mother,’ in 
He 7? must be taken figuratively. Melchizedek’s 
parentage is not recorded in Holy Scripture: ‘he 
is not connected with any known line: his life has 
no recorded beginning or close’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Hebrews, 1889, p. 172). Disciples, likewise, are 
called ‘sons’ or ‘children’ of their master, as in 1 
P 5% (Mark), Gal 4 (the Galatians), 1 Ti 12, 2 Ti 1? 
21 and Ph 2 (Timothy), 1 Co 4'4- (the Corinthians), 
Philem 0 (Onesimus), 1 Jn 21 etc., 3 Jn‘. 

4. The Christian family as a church.— We often 
read in the NT of families or households becoming 
Christian as a body; e.g. those of Cornelius (Ac 
107 11%, Lydia (161; the first in St. Paul's history), 
the jailer at Philippi (161-5), Crispus (187). So in 
Jn 45 it is recorded that the king’s officer (Basiıxós) 
at Capernaum believed ‘and his whole house.’ 
Hence, in the absence of public churches, which 
„ made impossible till a later date, a 
amily became a centre of Christian worship, in 
which not ony. the household itself but also the 
Christian neighbours assembled. Thus, probabl 
the house of Lydia was the beginning from which 
the Church at Philippi developed ; those of Steph- 
anas, whose family was ‘ the firstfruits of Achaia’ 
(1 Co 1 olxos, 16% ola), Titus Justus (Ac 187), 
Crispus (18° ofxos), and Gaius (Ro 16%) perhaps 
became centres of worship at Corinth. Such, again, 
was Philemon’s house at Colossæ (Philem ?); pro- 
bably Apphia was his wife, and possibly Archippus 
his son (Philem?, Col 47). Archippus was clearly 
a church official; he had received the ministry 
(dtaxovia) in the Lord, and was in some way con- 
nected with Philemon ; we are Jed to think of him 
as ‘bishop’ of the Church at Colosse, or, less pro- 
bably, with Lightfoot, of the neighbouring Church 
at Laodicea (so Apost. Const. vii. 46, which makes 
Philemon bishop of Colossæ ; but it is more likely 
that Philemon was a layman). At Laodicea we 
read of Nymphas or Nympha (Col 418; the gender 
is uncertain), and the church that is in their house’ 
(RV) —i. e. probably all who met to worship there 
are regarded as one family. Lightfoot thinks 
(Colossians, p. 241) that there were perhaps more 
than one such ‘church’ at Laodicea, as there 
certainly were in Rome (see below). 

In Jerusalem such a private house was at first 
used for the Eucharist (Ac 2: xar olxov, ‘at 
home,’ as opposed to ‘in the Temple’), and so 
doubtless at Troas (207). For preaching to out- 
siders, the apostles made use of the synagogues 
(17%: ‘as his custom was’), or the Temple at 
Jerusalem, or the ‘school of Tyrannus’ at Ephesus, 
which was probably open to all (19°), or other 

ublic places ; but for the instruction of the faith- 

ul the Christians gathered in a private house (5 
‘every day in the Temple and at home’ ; cf. 20%); 
in Jerusalem probably in that of Mary the mother 
of John Mark (121), for her family was certain] 
such a centre of worship. As St. James the Lord's 
brother was not present in the house where the 

ople were assembled to pray for St. Peter (v.“), 
it has been suggested that there were more than 
one such éxxAnola in Jerusalem; but this is uncer- 
tain. At Cæsarea we are tempted to think of 
Philip’s household as such a centre (215); at 
Cenchreꝶ of that of Phœbe the deaconess (Ro 16'). 
For Ephesus we have mention of Aquila and Prisca 
(or Priscilla), and ‘the church that is in their 
house’—their ‘family’ formed a Christian com- 
munity (1 Co 16%. Here we have a remarkable 
feature, for about a year later we find these two 


workers credited with another ‘church’ in Rome 
(Ro 16*5), and this has been adduced as disproving 
the integrity of Romans as regards the last chapter. 
But it is not an improbable supposition that they 
poten the Christians together in their own 

ousehold wherever they were; and as Sanday- 
Headlam remark (op. cit. p. 418 f.), they were, like 
many Jews of the day, great travellers. We read 
of Aquila in Pontus, then of him and his wife in 
Rome A.D. 52, when they were expelled from the 
capital with their fellow-countrymen (Ac 18%); 
then we read of them at Corinth, where they met 
St. Paul (Ac 181), and of their going with him to 
Aparans (v.28), where they remained some time. 
Thence, probably, the old decree of expulsion having 
become obsolete, they returned to Rome, between 
the writing of 1 Cor. and Rom., and the ‘church in 
their house’ in Rome was then founded. Its site 
has been identified with that of the old church of 
St. Prisca on the Aventine, and this is quite pos- 
sible, though there is no evidence of importance to 
support the identification. Hort suggests (Prole- 
gomena to Romans and Ephesians, 1895, p. 12 ff.) 
that Prisca was a Koman lady of distinction, 
superior in birth to her husband ; and this would 
lend probability to the supposition that their home 
was a centre of Christian worship; but Sanday- 
Headlam think that they were both freed members 
of a great Roman family. 

There are traces of other centres of worship in 
Rome. In Ro 16 both v.!“ and v. is indicate com- 
munities or ‘families’ of Christians at Rome in 
addition to that of Aquila and Prisca in v.“. In 
v.4 only men are mentioned, and yet they form a 
community ; cf. ‘the brethren that are with them.’ 
In v. s Philologus and Julia were probably husband 
and wife; Nereus and his sister, and also Olympas, 
would be near relations, living with them, but 
hardly their children, for it would not be likely 
that Philologus’ daughter should be referred to 
here as ‘the sister of Nereus.’ This household 
seems to have been a large Christian centre: ‘all 
the saints that are with them’ are mentioned. 
The multiplying of centres in one city at a time 
when persecution was present or imminent may be 
illustrated by the account of the trial of Justin 
Martyr before the prefect in Rome (T. Ruinart, 
Acta Prim. Mart.?, 1713, p. 59). Justin tells the 
prefect that the Christians in the city do not all 
assemble at one place, for ‘the God of the Chris- 
tians is not circumscribed in place, but, being 
invisible, fills heaven and earth, and everywhere 
is adored by the faithful and His glory praised.’ 
Justin is pressed to say where he and his disciples 
assemble, and he replies that hitherto he has lived 
in the house of one Martin. The Acta may prob- 
ably be said at least to contain the traditions 
current in the 3rd cent. as to Justin’s death (see 
Smith’s DCB iii. (1882) 562). 

Another Christian family in Rome has left a 
relic of its house as a centre of worship in the 
church of San Clemente. This now consists of 
three structures, one above the other; the highest, 
now level with the ground, is medizval, but con- 
tains the Byzantine furniture (ambones, rails, etc.); 
the middle one is of the 4th cent. (?) and used to 
contain this furniture ; while underneath is the old 
house, now inaccessible through the invasion of 
water. This last building, there is little reason to 
doubt, was the meeting-place of the Christians of 
the Ist cent., and though now far beneath the sur- 
face, was once level with the ground. Local tradi- 
tion makes it the house of St. Clement the Bishop, 
and it is highly probable that he worshipped in it ; 
but it is not unlikely, as Lightfoot suggests, that 
it was the house of Flavius Clemens the Consul, 
whom tradition declares to have been buried in it, 
and who was perhaps ‘patron’ to his namesake. 
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the Bishop (Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i.: 
‘Clement,’ 1890, vol. i. p. 91 ff.). The Consul was a 
near relative of the Emperor Domitian, and was 
ut to death by him, perhaps because he was a 
hristian ; at least his wife Domitilla was a be- 
liever (ib. p. 53), and it is quite probable that their 
household became a Christian éxxAnola. 

A further illustration of the ‘ ny as a Chris- 
tian community is furnished by. the Church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, in Rome. The present church 
is built above the house of the martyrs so named, 
who perished, according to tradition, in the reign 
of J lian the Apostate. The house was probably 
used at that time for worship. 

On the other hand, Ro 16:6 does not refer to a 
number of éxxAnolacat Ephesus. St.Paulherespeaks 
on behalf of the whole of the communities of Chris- 
tians which he had evangelized, or perhaps of all 
throughout the world, as in 164, 1 Co 77. It 
should be noticed that the word éxxAnola is not 
used for a church building till a much later date. 

In two places we read of private prayers at fixed 
hours in houses: Ac 10 (Peter at the sixth hour, 
on the flat roof: see HOUSE) and 10%- (Cornelius 
keeping the ninth hour of prayer in his house). 
But these were private prayers, not family worship. 
Before public daily worship became generally 
customary, in the 4th cent. after the cessation of 
persecution, these and other hours of prayer, taken 
over from the Jews, were frequently observed by 
Christians, apparently in their families. See the 
en writer's Ancient Church Orders, 1910, p. 
59 fl. 

LITERATURE.—This is given in the course of the art., but 
special reference is due tothe Prolegomena to J. B. Lightfoot's 
olossians and Philemon (1900 ed.) and Philippians (1903 ed. 
For other aspects of the subject see artt. on Family by W. H. 
Bennett in HDB and E. G. Romanes in SD (thiene both 
deal almost exclusively with the OT); by C. T. Dimont in 
DCG (especially for the teaching of our Lord in the Gospels) 
and J. Strahan in ERE (‘ Family, Biblical and Christian,’ 
dealing chiefly with the oh, There are several articles on 
the ‘ Family’ in ERE from the point of view of other nations 

of the world. A. J. MACLEAN. 


FAMINE.—‘ Famine’ is used throughout in the 
RV to translate Acués, having taken the place of 
‘dearth’ in Ac 7" and 11% (AV) The remaining 
passages are Ro 8%, Rev 6° 188. The most im- 
poran of these references is Ac 11%, where peydàny, 
ollowed by iris, the reading of the best MSS, pro- 
In Lk 15% it is a 


claims the noun as feminine. 
the same gender, but in 4% it is masculine. 
Josephus, Ant. XX. v. 2, ron péyav Muóv appears. 
We deal first with the great famine which seems 
to be common to Josephus and the Book of Acts. 
As it is spoken of in both places in the same terms, 
so both es are taken to refer to one and the 
same event. Uncertainty attaches to the scope of 
the famine, which, according to St. Luke, was 
spread over the whole world as then known, but 
which, according to Josephus, was restricted to 
Judæa. Schürer (GJV? i. [1901] 567) is inclined 
to regard the statement of Acts as unhistorical 
poner man he and for this he compares Lk 2). 
he Bible historian is defended by W. M. Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, p. 49): ‘he merel 
says that famine occurred over the whole (civilized) 
world in the time of Claudius: of course the year 
varied in different lands.“ As a matter of fact, 
local famines did frequently occur during that 
9 ie (see Schürer, foc. cit., and HDB, s.w. 
Claudius) in lands other than Judea. The date 
of the Judæan famine may be e 
determined by Herod Agrippa 1.’3 death, whic 
took yee in A.D. 44 (cf. Ac 11% % and 12%: 2). 
The dates assigned by chronologists range from 
that year up to A.D. 46 (see HDB v. 480, and 
Ramsay, op. cit. 68, 254). For the actual situation 
in Palestine a? aay Josephus, Ant. III. xv. 3, XX. 
VOL, 1.—2 
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ii. 5, v. 2; in the last two paragraphs the succour 
given by Queen Helena is detailed. 

St. Luke, while careful to maintain the position 
of Agabus as a prophet, here in the sense of one 
foretelling the future (cf. Ac 21"), himself reviews 
the situation from a point outside the reign of 
Claudius, which terminated in A.D. 54. He there- 
fore could survey the general feature of that reign, 
viz. as being an age of famine, and at the same 
time give particular attention to the local famine 
in Judæa, which involved Barnabas and Saul. 

The whole 1 during the Apostolic Age 
may be regarded as perilous to the food supply. 
It was so for the Empire, owing to State policy, 
and for Palestine because of the insecurity of the 
times, culminating in the siege of Jerusalem, 
during which famine was extreme. Natural causes 
may have added to the straits, as the allusions of 
classical writers show. This matter has been con- 
sidered from a novel point of view, viz. the relation 
between famine and the rainfall, by Ellsworth 
Huntington, who concludes that ‘the second half 
of the first century may have been slightly drier 
than the first half, for at that time famines pre- 
vailed to an unusual extent’ (Palestine and its 
Transformation, 1911, p. 327). He su ports his 
main theory of pulsatory changes in luata b 
calling in the evidence of inscriptions, and he finds 
that the decades A.D. 61-70, 91-100, are without 
inscriptions (true for Syria), and these are taken 
to be intervals of desiccation and consequent 
scarcity. While illuminating the general situation, 
this does not bring us nearer than the historians 
do to fixing the date of specific famines. 

The condition pictured in Rev 6%6 is one of 
scarcity, when wheat and barley are to be weighed 
out with care to prevent a worse condition arising. 
In the next vision (v.8) this worse condition is 
described, when death results from famine, among 
other evils. 

In the rhetorical appeal addressed by St. Paul 
to the Christians in Rome famine appears in the 
catalogue of afflictions (Ro 8%). Assuming that 
Babylon the Great is to be identified with Rome, it 
is a fitting sequel to the probable experience of the 
Christians there, that famine should be one of the 
plagues by which the Imperial city is to be finally 
overtaken (Rev 18°). 

Famines of OT times are recalled : (1) in Egypt 
and Canaan (Ac 711); (2) in Israel (Ja 517. 18, the 
absence of rain implying lack of earth’s fruit; cf. 
Lk 4%, where famine is named). 


LITERATURE.—H DB, art. ‘Claudius’; EBi, art. ‘Chronology ’ 
n Schürer, s i. (1901) 567, HJP 1. ii. [1890] 160 n.; 
à Ramsay, St. Paul the veller, 1895, pe 48-51; J. 
B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 1893, p. 216 f.; A. Hausrath, 
A History of NT Times, ii. 118051 186 f.; O. Pfleiderer, Primi- 
tive Christianity, ii. (1909) 227 f.; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, li. 
[1908] 568. W. CRUICKSHANK. 


FAST, THE (Ac 27°).—The passage in which the 
reference occurs is part of the account of the 
voyage of St. Paul. It reads: lxavoô è xpórvov 
ıayevouévov kal brros Hn e rio O” rol wiods Sià TÒ 
kal rhv vnorelav Nn rape xu, maphve: ò IIabRos, 
N. (‘Seeing that a considerable time had elapsed, 
and that already sailing was dangerous, and also 
the Fast was by this time over, Paul exhorted,’ 
etc.). St. Lukeisanxionstoemphasize the fact that 
the period when, according to ancient custom, navi- 
gation must cease, was imminent. The Romans 
reckoned the period of mare clausum from 11 Nov. 
to 10 March (Vegetius, de Re Milit. iv. 39; Pliny, 
HN ii. 47). Previous to this was a period (24 Sept. 
[the autumnal equinox}11 Nov.) when sailing 
was regarded as attended with great risk (Cesar, 
Bell. Gall. iv. 36, v. 23). For the Jew, navigation 
was possible only from the Feast of Pentecost to 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Lewin, Life and Epp. of 
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St. Paul, 1875, ii. 192 n., quoting Schöttgen, Hore 
Heb. i. 482). By general consent the ‘Fast’ 
referred to by St. Luke is regarded as the great 
Day of Atonement (Lv 16” 23%; Jos. Ant. XIV. 
Xvi. 4), although unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to refer it to the third day of the Athenian 
Thesmophoria, or to some nautical mode of ex- 
pression (=eztremum autumni) (ef. Knowling, EGT, 
1900, in doco). This Fast occurred five days before 
the Feast of Tabernacles, when, according to 
Jewish reckoning, sailing was no longer possible. 
The problem to be solved is to account for the 
emphatic way in which the language is heaped up, 
so as to imply that the situation for those on board 
was really critical, and to explain the advice given 
by St. Paul to remain where they were, which was 
disregarded (Ac 270. ). The sailing-master and 
captain were anxious to reach Phenix, a Cretan 
port further on, not only because they thought it 
a safer port to winter in, but also, no doubt, that 
they might lose less time, and perhaps gain the 
glory that accrued to the bringing in of the first 
corn-ship to Rome in the spring (cf. W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, p. 322 ff., where the 
whole situation as between St. Paul and the re- 
sponsible authorities is clearly explained). St. Paul 
showed himself not only the more prudent sailor, 
but as having the greater regard not merely for 
human life, but also for the guidance of God. 
This purpose in St. Luke’s mind is revealed in his 
use of xal before Th» rvnorelay, ‘also the Fast was 
now gone by.’ In other words, less than five days 
remained from the date (Feast of Tabernacles) 
when to sail would be contrary to the will of God. 
The implication is that they actually did set sail 
within these five days. 

Two questions of critical interest emerge from a 
careful consideration of the use of »nørela in this 


e. 

$ l. Chronological.—The word seems to afford an 
important clue to the exact year in which the 
voyage of St. Paul to Rome took place. In this 
connexion we must note that, in all probability, 
the phrase örros hôn e rio e rob wriods refers to 
the Roman mode of reckoning, and that there is 
a studied contrast (implied in xal) in the verse 
between the Roman and the Jewish Calendar. 
The «xal reproduces vividly the note of apprehen- 
siveness. ‘It seems to follow, therefore, that Luke 
is writing of a year in which the Great Fast is 
subsequent to the Autumnal Equinox, or is at 
all events very late indeed’ (W. P. Workman, in 
ExpT xi. [1899-1900] 317). Workman deduces, 
after a careful examination of the various dates 
proposed, epode y of A.D. 56, 58, 59, that A.D. 59 
is the one that fits in best with St. Luke’s state- 
ment. The Fast took pace on Tishri 10, which is 
calculated by adding 173 days to Nisan 14; the 
calculation of the latter date press some 
difficulty only in A.D. 56, which for other reasons 
is unsultable, although championed by Blass and 
Harnack. Turner in HDB i. 862, art. ‘Chrono- 


logy,’ argues for A.D. 58, but in that year Tishri 
10 is 16 Sept., eight days previous to the equinox. 
If Workman’s interpretation of the cont in St. 


Luke’s mind between the two modes of reckoning 
is correct, A.D. 58 is therefore unsuitable, and the 
only possible year is A.D. 59, in which Tishri 10 
falls on 5 October. This is the year contended for 
on other grounds by Ramsay and others. Another 
advantage is that, by this means, the chronological 
difficulty created by the ‘three months’’ stay in 
Malta (Ac 281!) is somewhat alleviated; for the 
party could not ibly set sail again until the 
very beginning of February at the earliest. The 
7 equinox occurred on 9 Feb. (cf. Turner, 

DB i. 422*; Zahn, Introd., iii. 454). St. Paul 
would of course reckon after the Jewish Calendar 
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(1 Co 16°), and it is quite natural that St. Luke, 
a Gentile Christian, should also do so (Harnack, 
The Acts of the Apostles (NT Studies iii.], p. 21 
„ zur Einleitung in das NT, iii. (1908) ). 
2. Authorship of Acts. Does the mention of the 
Fast imply that St. Paul observed it? This ques- 
tion can be answered adequately only in connexion 
with a full investigation of his attitude towards 
Judaism. Such an investigation has a very import- 
ant bearing on the question of the Lucan author- 
ship, and cannot be entered upon here (see art. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES). It may, however, be 
pointed out that, on the most probable supposi- 
tion that St. Paul, along with his companions 
Aristarchus and Luke, did observe the Fast, the 
fact is illuminative for the question of his attitude 
to Judaism generally, notwithstanding his principle 
that the Law is abrogated. Waiving the general 
question as to whether such conformity on the 
Apostle’s part is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the Pe sar (cf. Ac 217% 236 266), and the assump- 
tion that on this account the portrait of St. Paul in 
Acts is therefore a Tendenz-product, we may tind 
in this passage an important confirmation of Har- 
nack’s position that a mere theory of accommodation 
to Jewish customs for the sake of e on St. 
Paul's part is neither worthy nor satisfying. No 
such motive could be in place under such circum- 
stances. He observed the Fast because he was a 
Jew, who at the same time did not seek to bind 
such observances on Gentile Christians. His one 
aim was to promote a sense of brotherhood ‘in 
Christ’ between Jew and Gentile. ‘St. Paul, 
indeed, took up a position even then no longer 
tenable when he regarded Judaism” as still pos- 
sible within the Christian fold, while he himself, 
by his mission to the Gentiles, had actually severed 
Judaism inside Christianity from its roots’ (Har- 
nack, Date of Acts and Synoptic Gospels (NT 
Studies, iv.) p. 76 [= Beiträge, iv. (1911)]). 


Lirsraturs.—For Chronology, see Literature mentioned in 
the article; and for the whole discussion of St. Paul's relation 
to Judaism, see A. Harnack, Date of the Acts and of the 
Synoptic Gospels, Eng. tr., 1911, p., 67 ff., also his Acts of the 
Apostles, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 281 fl.; T. Zahn, Introd. to the NT, 
Eng. tr., 1909, iii. 152; E. von 9 Probleme des 
apostol. Zeitalters, 1904, p. 81 ff.; J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht 
und den literar. Charakter der A postelgeschichte, 1897, p. 36 fl.; 
A. Jülicher, Neue Linien in d. Kritikd. evangel. Uberlieferung, 
1906, p. 59f. R. H. STRACHAN. 


FASTING.—See ABSTINENCE. 
FATHER.—See FAMILY. 
FATHERHOOD OF GOD.—See Gop. 


FATHOM.—The only instance of this measure- 
ment is found in Ac 27%, where by successive 
soundings a depth of 20 and 15 fathoms is obtained. 
The word employed (épyud; cf. Herod. ii. 149. 4) 
denotes the length from finger tip to finger tip of 
the putatretehel arms, measuring across the breast. 
In tables of length it appears=4 cubits=6 feet. 
The actual measurement thus depends on the 
length of the cubit or foot. According to recent 
authorities, the Roman-Attic ft. is given as equiva- 
lent to ‘971 English ft., which yields 70 in. (ap- 
proximately) as the length of the fathom. This 1s 
slightly under our present-day measure of 6 feet. 
For the fathom of Julian of Ascalon (74°49 in.) see 
EBi, art. ‘ Weights and Measures,’ 

W. 55 

FEAR (680s, Poe, PoBepss ; åġóßws, without 
fear’; Ex@oSos, ‘exceedingly afraid ’).— While there 
is a natural fear in the presence of danger—e.g. 
in a hurricane at sea (Ac 27!")—which is not speci- 
fically human, spiritual fear is distinctive of man, 
whose motives and actions lack their finest quality 
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unless they are influenced by it. The last count 
in the indictment which St. Paul draws up against 
both Jew and Gentile—com prehensive and explana- 
tory of all the reat—is that there is no fear of God 
before their e (Ro 318). This is the stupid, un- 
thinking fearlessness of men who are blind to the 
realities of the spiritual world to which they be- 
long. If they but knew God, they could not but 
fear Him, supposing they are guilty of even a frac- 
tion of the sins which are here laid to their charge. 
So soon as their eyes are opened, and their con- 
sciences quickened, they discover that it is a fear- 
ful thing (pofepdy) to fall into the hands of the 
living God (He 10"). But if, conscious of demerit, 
they cry to Him for mercy, their sins are forgiven, 
and henceforth they live as in His sight, recogniz- 
ing that to fear God and keep His commandments 
is the whole duty of man. 

This was the religion of the devout Jew, and 
when the Gentile, dissatisfied alike with the old 
gods of Olympus and the cold abstractions of philo- 
sophy, came to the ogues of the ‘dispersion’ 
in search of a higher faith and a purer morality, he 
was taught to fear God.’ He became a poßoúuevos 
(or c HE os) rò» Gedy, though he might never com- 
pletely judaize himself by accepting the mark of 
the covenant. The God-fearer is very uently 
referred to in the Apostolic Age (Ac 101 2. $ 1316. 
etc.), and many of the earliest Gentile converts to 
Christianity were men and women whose fear of 
God had 1 them for the reception of the 
gospel. he Torah was thus a tutor to bring them 
to Christ. The religion of law, in which God was 
a Sovereign to be obeyed and a Judge to be dreaded, 
was consummated by the religion of love, in which 
God is a Father and Christ a Saviour-Brother. It 
is the distinctive message of Christianity that God 
wills men to serve Him without fear (4¢é68ws, Lk 17), 
with a love which casts out fear (1 Jn 418), with a 
boldness which seeks His immediate presence (He 
109), with a freedom and familiarity which prompt 
the cry Abba, Father’ (Ro 85). ‘ Ye have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye 
have received the spirit of sonship.’ ‘Edev@epla, nap- 
pnola, and dydrn—dominant notes in the gospel of 
St. Paul, the writer of Hebrews, and St. John—are 
all antipodal to fear. The atmosphere of the house- 
eg God is filial trust, not servile suspicion and 

In the Christian life, nevertheless, there is a new 

lace for the old instinct of fear. Wearing a fresh 
ivery, it is transformed into a guardian of the be- 
liever’s ier Putas fey possessions. Godly repentance 
has wrought—what fear! (2 Co 7"). Thus there 
is an ethical fear which accompanies a proel re- 
sponsibility, a passionate love, and a noble heroism. 
here is a fear which is the opposite of high-minded- 
ness (Ro 11”), and without which no man can work 
out his salvation (Ph 2!) or perfect his holiness 
(2 Co 71). There is a fear of personally coming 
short and permitting others to come short (borepn- 
xévat, He 41). There is the paran ly jealous fear 
lest the Bridegroom should lose His bride (2 Co 115), 
the Apostle’s anxious fear lest his converts should 
be found unworthy (12%). There is the scrupulous 
fear of Bunyan’s Mr. Fearing, who ‘was, above 
many, tender of sin; he was so afraid of doing 
injuries to others, that he often would deny himse 
of that which was lawful, because he would not 
offend’ (cf. 1 Co 8%). There is a fear, like that of 
the angels in Sodom, animating those who snatch 
erring ones as brands from the burning, while they 
hate even the garment spotted by the flesh (Jude *). 

From the natural fear which listens either to the 
Ne? gets of inward weakness or the threats of out- 
ward despotism, Christianity suffices to deliver 
men. For the sensitive human spirit, which often 
pathetically confesses its ‘weakness and fear and 


much trembling ’ (1 Co 25; ef. 2 Co 75), Christ indeed 
shows the utmost tenderness, and again and again 
St. Paul received night-visions in which his Lord 
bade him Be not afraid’ (uh opot, Ac 18%, 2720). 
But for the timidity which sacrifices principles and 
shirks duties Christianity has no mercy. To this 
fear it gives a special name, calling it not 6680 
but e:\la (2 Ti 17), a fearfulness which is synonym- 
ous with cowardice, and the fearful (3e:Aol, Rev 21°), 
who prove apostates in the hour of danger, denying 
Christ and worshipping Ceesar, stand first in the 
ae. list of those who go down to the second 
en 

The NT shrinks from attributing 13 to Christ, 
yet something would have been lacking in His 
matchless character if He had not given the best 
illustration of the presence of fear in even the 
most filial life. In the hour of His agony, when 
His Father's will was the one certainty which 
pag could obscure, His godly fear of swerving 
an inch from the line of duty gave Him the su- 
preme moral victory. He was heard for His evAdBea, 
that perfect reverence which dictated a perros 
submission: exauditus pro sua reverentia’ (Vulg.). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 
dealt with in this article only in so far as they are 
alluded to in the apostolic literature. The allu- 
sions are incidental, and no attempt is made at 
minute description. 

(1) We find dun or drinking-bouts mentioned 
(Ro 134, Gal 52, 1 P 4%), and the licentious con- 
duct of those who participated in these orgies 
may have mgponton to St. Paul the famous pas- 

es in which he s of the works of dark- 
ness (cf. Eph 51-1, 1 Th 5“-), for these bouts took 
place at night as distinguished from the tempestiva 
convwia which ended in daylight: ‘those that be 
drunken are drunken in the night’ (1 Th 5”). 
When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, fown with insolence and wine’ 
(Milton, Paradise Loest, i. 500 fl.). 

To Plato also they suggested a picture of the 
licentious tyrannical soul (Rep. ix. 573): ‘there 
will be feasts and carousals and revellings and 
courtezans, and all that sort of thing; Love 
(Epos) is the lord of the house within him, and 
orders all the concerns of his soul.’ 

Flagrant, shameless immorality was the invari- 
able result of such feasts, and so we find associ- 
ated with them doe yea, ue, olvoddvyla, dowrla. 
Wine, women, and song’ went together. Plato 

ks of dcixva xal odv atAnrplor xdpo (Theat. 
173 D), and it may be that, when St. Paul exhorte 
Christians to use psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, he is contrasting the grand reverent music 
of Christian meetings with the ribald songs of 
feasts. One may compare the phrase in 
liny’s correspondence (Epp. x. 97): ‘carmen 
Christo quasi Deo secum invicem.’ A favourite 
topic of conversation at such gatherings was pws, 
which is interesting when one thinks of the Chris- 
tian Agape. , 

Although philosophers might be able to discuss 
this topic on a high moral plane (cf. Plato, Sym- 
postum), yet ordinarily the love spoken of was 
simply ‘ lust.’ 

St. Paul knew that just as Judaism could de- 
scend to this worldly, sensual plane of living when 
God was forgotten, so also could Christianity. 
The motto of this kind of life was ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die’—perhaps the philo- 
sophic creed of a few, but certainly the practice of 
many. Hence St. Peter calls it the ‘will of the 
Gentiles’ (1 P 4°), and St. Paul contrasts it with 
the will of the Lord’ (Eph 57). The great moral- 
ists of paganism condemned these bouts, and St. 
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Paul (1 Co 15°) quotes Menander (acc. to Jerome 
on Gal 4% —himself an Epicurean—against the 
view of life summed up in the aphorism, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ The Cor- 
inthians, doubting the resurrection-life, must 
wake up from drunkenness in a righteous fashion. 
Such deeds of darkness as were associated with 
these xôpo: were to be utterly left alone (cf. Ro 133%, 
a e for ever associated with the conversion 
of St. Augustine). Christians were to be filled 
with the Spirit, not with wine, which leads to 

rofligacy (dcr). Profligacy is associated with 

rinking-bouts in 2 Mac 6“ and Test. Jud. xvi. I: 
‘There are four evil demons in wine—lust, burn- 
ga Sees desire, profligacy, base Epes of gain.’ 

isregard of a future life easily led to sensualism 
(see Meyers Kommentar on 1 Co 15% for in- 
scriptions on drinking-cups recently discovered). 
Christians would of course be looked on by their 
former pagan associates as austere, gloomy Puritans 
for leaving aside these practices. So St. Peter 
declares, and Tertullian later on says: ‘ What a 
jolly boon companion that young man was, and 
now he is for nothing; he has become a 
Christian. at a gay woman that was, how 
agreeably wanton, and now one dare not utter the 
least indecency in her presence’ (Apol. 3). 

(2) It was not simply gross, licentious, heathen 
feasts that came into conflict with the moral 
earnestness of Christianity, but also feasts con- 
nected with religious cults. These cults were 
everywhere, and the cult of the Emperor was some- 
times associated with them. They constituted a 
grave danger owing to the religious sanction the 
gave to immorality and the easy 3 they opene 
up towards virtual apostasy. To participate in 
these religious feasts was distinctly forbidden, al- 
though, according to St. Paul at least, the meat 
5 for sale in the open markets could be 

ught. 

Christian converts had been brought up in an 
atmosphere where the belief in the influence of 
demons was taken for granted, and indeed the 
common belief of Judaism was similar. The 
Jew incurred pollution through partaking of food 
offered to idols. It was believed that the evil spirit 
entered the food and resided even in those portions 
sold in public; lying hid there for a long time, 
they (i.e. demons) blend with your souls’ (Clem. 


Hom. ix. 9). An extreme form of this view is found 
in Eusebius (Prep. Evang. iv. 23—a quotation from 
Porphyry): ‘ ies are full of demons; for they 


particularly delight in foods of various kinds. So 
when we eat they seize upon the body.’ It was 
therefore absolutely imperative to abstain from 
festivals connected with idol-worship. 


‘t Where the feast is held under the auspices of a heathen 
god and as a sequel to his sacrifice,’ then abstinence must 
ollow ; participation under these circumstances becomes an 
act of apostasy, and the feaster identifies himself with the idol 
as distinctly as in the Lord's Supper he identifies himself with 
Christ (G. G. Findlay in EGT ii. (1900) 782). 


(3) It was not as easy, however, to decide the 
right Christian attitude in the case of civic and 
business festivities. Trade-gilds and social clubs 
were numerous and gave their members many 
social and commercial advantages. They could 
hold property, and they gave relief in cases of need 
to their members. These gilds were under the 

atronage of some deity who was honoured in 
easts—common meals of a sacramental kind at 
which members ate and drank reclining on couches. 
These meals were often scenes of revelry (see 
Ramsay in HDB iv. 758-9), and it required great 
constancy on the part of Christian members of 
such gilds to keep their faith. St. Paul recognizes 
the impossibility of absolute aloofness from these 
and from social gatherings ; but while he maintains 
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the nonentity of idols, he recognizes the practical 
power of demonic influence. He allows freedom 
of intercourse to the strong Christian—provided he 
keeps from idolatry and fornication—but he recog- 
nizes the danger. This was threefold. The wea 

brother might be made to stumble, the strong Chris- 
tian might himself be enticed, and the heathen 
might conclude that the Christianity of the Chris- 
tian participant meant little. There were three 
dangers the Apostle had to face in settling this 
5 There was the danger of asceticism, 

e danger of a relapse into Judaistic rites, and 
the danger of antinomian laxity. The danger of 
asceticism is met in the Colossian Epistle. St. 
Paul combats abstinence (see art. ABSTINENCE). 
From his mention of angel-worship and crocxeta it 
seems clear that the demonic influences referred to 
above were believed in by the errorists of Colossex. 
Judaistic influence is also discernible (see art. 
COLOSSIANS) The Judaistic errors are met in the 
Galatian Epistle. It is the libertine antinomian 
error that seemed most likely to overcome the 
Gentile Church. St. Paul meets it in 1 Corinth- 
ians. The letters to Pergamos and Thyatira meet 
it with forcible denunciation and threatening (see 
such artt. as BALAAM, JEZEBEL, NICOLAITANS), 
and in 2 Peter and Jude we have an attitude simi- 
lar to that of St. John (Revelation). 

2. Christian feasts (for the Jewish feasts men- 
tioned in the NT see artt. NEw Moo, PASSOVER, 
PENTECOST, SABBATH, etc.). We have the Lord's 
Supper as a distinctively Christian feast (see 
EUCHARIST), and at least once occurs (see 
LOVE-FEAST). The well-known Church festivals 
are of later origin. St. Paul once (1 Co 5°) uses the 
term ‘feast’ in a metaphorical sense of the whole 
life of the Christian community. Philo had inter- 
preted in this fashion before him (de Migr. Abrah. 
16). This is 1 to St. Paul by the Lord's 
Supper, and the t on wy is found recurring in later 
writers. Clement of Alexandria speaks of the 
whole oe Gertal life of 1975 vue ene H a holy 

anegyric (jo assembly) (Strom. vii. 7). 3 
8 5 aig says that for Christians their whos 
life is a feast owing to the superabundance of the 

ood gifts bestowed on them (quoted by Findlay, 
EGT, on 1 Co 5°). This feast, says St. Paul, must 
be held in sincerity and truth. 

In 2 P 233, Jude 12 we have an account of liber- 
tines who frequent the Christian feasts, but who 
turn them into occasions of pleasure. The textual 

uestions involved need not be raised here. Even 
if we read drdra:s in 2 Pet. for aydwais (as in Jude ?3), 
the reference seems in both places to be to the 
Christian love-feasts (the term ebwxla is used of 
the love-feast by Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 1. 6), anda 
class of men is brought before us who live immoral 
lives while yet claiming the right to participate in 
the Christian love-feasts. 

These Christian feasts were early misunderstood 
by pagans. Christians were accused of atheism, of 
immorality, and of cannibalism. Pliny, by speaking 
of the innocence of Christian feasts, implies that he 
had heard these accusations. Similar charges are 
repudiated by Justin Martyr (A oi i, 26), and later 
by Tertullian (A pol. 7, 8). The Christians defended 
themselves on the ground that such accusations 
were baseless, or else that they could only be brought 
against heretics (ef. Iren. I. xxv. 3, and Justin 

artyr, Apol. i. 26). For a later defence see Euse- 
bius, HE 4,7. That there was some ground for the 
charge of immorality, even Peter and Jude bear 
witness, but they testify also to the stern morality 
of true Christianity. 


LITER ATURE.—For xõpor: see Classical Dictionaries; E. Hatch, 
The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, 1581, 
Lecture ii. (gives references to associations): W. M. Ramsay, 
artt. in HD on ‘Pergamus,' ‘Thyatira,’ etc., also The Church 
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in the Roman Empire, 1893, Index, 8.v. ‘ Sodalitates.’ Refer- 
ence must also be made to NT Introductions like Zahn's (Eng. 
tr., 1909) nnd works on the Apostolic Age. 

‘DONALD MACKENZIE. 


FEET.—The tendency to individual detail, which 
gives so much vividness to Semitic narrative, 
accounts for some of the references to the feet 
(xé8es) in apostolic writings, as, for example, the 
reference in St. Peter’s judgment on Sapphira: 
‘the feet of those who buried thy husband are at the 
door’ (Ac 5°; cf. 75, He 125, Rev 15 2!8 101). The 
sinner’s feet are ‘swift to shed blood’ (Ro 318), but 
the Christian's are to be ‘sandalled’ with readiness 
to proclaim the gospel of peace (Eph 61), and are 
made beautiful by that mission (Ro 10%). Behind 
such allusions, however, there is . more 
than the love of graphic detail. The whole body 
enters much more into biblical ideas of personality 
than the modern reader usually recognizes (see artt. 
EAR, HEAD). In St. Paul's analogy between the 
human body and the Church, the head needs the 
service of the feet, and the foot must not refuse 
its ministry because its service is humbler than 
that of the hand (1 Co 1218. 1; ef. 1 Clem. xxxvii. 5). 
In the mystical pap) eas the Odes of Solomon (xlii. 18) 
the feet represent the saints. 

Other references to the feet are derived from 
Oriental customs. The sandals are removed in 
holy places (Ac 7%), as before entering the mosque 
of to-day. The removal of the master’s sandals is 
a slaves work (13%). To wash the dusty feet of 
guests is a rite of hospitality (cf. Lk 7“, Jn 13), 
and the habit of rendering such service to the 
‘saints’ is mentioned amongst the qualifications 
of ‘widows’ (1 Ti 5; see art. Wipow). Since 
the Jewish teacher nupt whilst sitting, with his 
scholars at a lower level around him, St. Paul can 
say literally that he was ‘ brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel ’ (Ac 22%). Contributions to the common 
fund are laid at the feet of the apostles, who are 
thus represented eas as teachers (4% ; see Holtz- 
mann, ad loc.). The clothes of the witnesses’ who 
stoned Stephen were laid at the feet of Saul, 
already prominent against the new sect (7%). The 
Oriental habit of prostration before the feet of a 
superior, in fear or reverence, is illustrated b 
5 (51), Cornelius (10°), John (Rev 1?7 191 2253 
ef. 3°; Hermas, Vis. III. ii. 3). The ancient custom 
according to which the victor literally trampled 
the conquered under his feet (Jos 10“ and the 
monuments), to 5 and confirm the conquest, 
accounts for the frequent phrase under the feet,’ 
to denote subjugation (1 Co 15% u, Eph 1%, He 26, 
Ro 16”; cf. Rev 10? 121). In the spirit of dramatic 
symbolism, Agabus (g. v.) bound his hands and feet 
with St. Pauls girdle, to prophesy the Apostle's 
coming bondage (Ac 21"). St. Paul and Barnabas 
shook off the dust of their feet against Pisidian 
Antioch (1361; cf. Mt 10) in token of complete 
separation from its doom. 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

FELIX (Ac 23*˙.).— A freedman, and a brother 
of Pallas, Felix was the favourite of the Emperor 
Claudius. Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) calls him ‘ Antonius 
Felix.’ Of his public life prior to his appoint- 
ment to his procuratorship in Palestine, nothin 
is known; of his private life, only that he h 
married a granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
whom Tacitus (loc. cit.) calls Drusilla, confusing 
her, no doubt, with the Jewish princess with whom 
Felix allied himself later. Suetonius knows of 
yet another marriage—also to a princess (Claud. 28). 

Josephus and Tacitus are at variance as to the 
time and circumstance of the sending of Felix 
to Palestine. According to Josephus (BJ ii. 12; 
Ant. xx. 6f.), Felix was appointed to succeed the 
procurator Cumanus, when the latter was con- 
demned and banished for his misrule. According 


to Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54), Cumanus and Felix were 
contemporaneously procurators, the one of Galilee, 
the other of Samaria. It seems reasonable to follow 
Schürer (HJP I. ii. [1890] 174) in giving preference 
in this matter to ‘the very detailed narrative of 
Josephus.’ This fixes the arrival of Felix in 
Palestine in A.D. 52, or early in the following 


ear. 

The historians are entirely at one in their esti- 
mate of Felix and of the manner in which he 
exercised his functions. His countryman Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 9) describes him as using ‘the powers of a 
king with the disposition of a slave,’ and sa 
(Ann. xii. 54) he deemed that he might perpetrate 
any ill deeds with impunity.’ Under his govern- 
ment the state of Palestine grew rapidly worse. 
If there had been occasional disorders under 
Cumanus, ‘under Felix rebellion became perma- 
nent.’ The boundless cruelty with which he re- 
pressed the more open opposition of the ‘ Zealots’ 
to the Roman rule stimulated the formation of the 
secret associations of the ‘Assassins’ (Sicarii), whose 
hand was against all—Jew not less than Roman 
—who did not further their designs. Not less 
significant of the misery of the people was their 
readiness to answer the call of religious fanatics 
like ‘the Egyptian’ mentioned in A0 21%, whom 
Josephus (BJ 11. xiii. 5) credits with a following 
of thirty thousand. In any such movement Felix 
suspected ‘the beginning of a revolt,’ and adopted 
measures which only served to increase the popular 
disaffection. For the intrigue by which he pos- 
sessed himself of the youngest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa 1.—the newly wedded wife of King Azizus 
of Emesa—see art. DRUSILLA. 

The cynical 5 of Felix for justice, and 
his inordinate greed are alike brought to view 
in his treatment of the Apostle Paul. Although 
possessed of information concerning the Way,“ 
which would have justified him in releasing the 
at when he was first brought before him, he 

ecided to adjourn the case indefinitely (Ac 2474), 
partly to curry favour with the Jews, and partly 
to serve his own rapacious ends. The interview 
with the Apostle recorded in Ac 24% was probably 
intended by the procurator and his wife to be 
somewhat of a diversion—it ended for Felix in 
terror. He had frequent communings with St. 
Paul during the time he detained him as his 
prisoner at Cæsarea ; but seemingly on these later 
occasions Felix kept control of the conversation 
and directed it, though unavailingly, towards his 
mercenary aim. 

Two years after St. Paul was brought to Cæsarea, 
Felix was recalled to Rome in connexion with a 
strife which had broken out at Cæsarea between 
the Jews and the Syrians in that town—the Jews 
asserting for themselves certain exclusive rights, 
which the others denied. The matter was referred 
to the Emperor. The iar: soe proved so 
damaging to Felix that ‘he had certainly been 
brought to punishment, unless Nero had yielded to 
the importunate solicitations of his brother Pallas’ 
(Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9). 

Of the subsequent life of Felix, nothing is known. 


Litsrators.—H. M. Luckock, Footprints of the Apostles as 
traced by St. Luke, 1905. pt. ii. p. 243; A. Maclaren, E 
tions: Acta, ch. Till.-end, 1907, pp. 281, 287 ; G. H. Morriso 
The Footsteps of the Flock, 1904, p. 862 ; M. Jones, St. Pau 

; J. S. Howson, The Companions of 
odwin, Parish Sermons, 5 
198, 208, 228; C. H. T 
ot åk and Festus’ in JTASt 
Roman Law and History in the NT, 1901, p. 878. 
G. P. GOULD. | 

FELLOWSHIP. — Nothing is so prominent in 
early Christianity as its sense of fellowship. The 
Corinthians, with their extreme individualistic 
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tendencies, are an exception among the Pauline 
communities. 1. This fellowship is pamai y a 
Te iciona fact : it is fellowship with the heavenl 

Lord, who, though hidden in heaven (Ac 321), is 

et sensibly present to His followers (Mt 18% 282). 

ven the individual believer knows that he is in 
fellowship with Christ. St. Paul, using a mystical 
form of expression, says that it is Christ and not 
himself who lives and acts in him (Gal 2”). He 
speaks also of ‘the fellowship of his sufferings’ 
(Ph 3”), which allows his own sufferings to - 
ticipate in the saving „power of Christ’s afflictions 
for His Church (Col 1%, AE 34), The fellowship 
with Christ to which God has called Christians 
(1 Co 1°) has not yet been fully realized, but is 
still to be ho for. Tolbe with Christ for ever 
is the whole desire of the Apostle (1 Th 47, Ph 1%) ; 
in the present time he has but a foretaste of the 
joy to come. St. John emphasizes the fact that 
this present fellowship with Christ (1 Jn 15) is 
fellowship with the Father and with the Son (1°). 
Since it is the Holy Ghost who mediates between 
Christ and His believers, St. Paul speaks of 
‘fellowship of the Spirit’ (Ph 2!) as well as of 
‘communion of the Holy Ghost’ (2 Co 131%, the 
same Greek word (xowwvla) being used in both 
passages. Fellowship with the heavenly Lord, 
who sits at the right hand of God, and makes in- 
tercession for His followers (Ro 8*; of. 1 Jn 21, 
He 2" 415 7% etc.), is realized in prayers which are 
heard (2 Co 12%), and in revelations (2 Co 12', Gal 
2; cf. 1 Th 45), Fellowship with the Holy Ghost 
is realized in certainty of salvation and boldness 
in prayer (Ro 845 8; cf. He 416), in moral strength 
8 0 81t., Gal 5), and miraculous gifts of every 

ind—the ecstatic gifts of prophecy and ing 
with tongues, and the natural gifts bestowed by 
the Spirit, such 
Church (1 Co 1285. 28%), 

2. Fellowship of the faith (Philem ô) is fellowship 
of the faithful. This is an exclusive fellowship: 
‘what fellowship have righteousness and iniquity ? 
or what communion hath light with darkness?’ 
(2 Co6"4). St. Paul, and still more St. John, strive 
hard to maintain thisexclusiveness in their churches 
—not for reasons of utility, as in the case of the 
Greek clubs; not from national prejudice, as in 
the case of the Jewish synagogues; but from the 
standpoint of Christian morals: the fulfilment of 
the high ordinances of the gospel is only A sepa 
in the midst of a Christian congregation (1 Co 6111). 
The separation of the members of the Church from 
social relationship with the heathen world, which 
St. Paul endeavoured to effect (cf. his scruples re- 
garding invitations to heathen houses or 1 
1 Co 107), was carried out in later times (1 P 44 
3 Jn’); and the leaders in the Church even began 
to insist on avoiding all fellowship with Chris- 
tians of doubtful character (2 Jn, 1 Jn 4'*-, Rev 
21% xr. Jude 19g.) 

To this exclusiveness in externals there corre- 
sponds an inward intensity: to be of one accord, to 
have the same mind (1 Co 1°, 2 Co 184, Ph 22, Ro 
12'6), to love the brethren (Ro 12", 1 Th 4°, etc.), 
are oft-repeated commands. Bear ye one another's 
burdens’ is a law of the Church (Gal 62); all are 
members of one body (1 Co 121u.), and so all have 
joy and sorrow in common (l Co 12%, Ro 1215). 
One sign of this fellowship is mutual intercession 
(2 Co In, Col 43, 2 Th 3'), another is the kiss of 
peace (2 Co 13!, 1 Th 5%). At the so-called Apos- 
tolic Council, James, Peter, and John gave Paul 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship in 
token of their mutual recognition of one another 
as fellow-workers in their different mission fields 
(Gal 20). Later on it became customary to send 
messengers and letters from one church to another. 
St. Paul mentions not only his fellow- workers (Ro 


as governing and helping in the | Oo 
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16°) but also his fellow-prisoners (Ro 167 Col 400). 
Christianity is called a brotherhood (1 P 27 58, 1 
Clem. ii. 4). 

3. Fellowship—and this is the main point—is to 
be exercised actively towards all members of the 
community. In this sense fellowship is one of the 
chief characteristics of the primitive Church of 
Jerusalem (Ac 2) ; it is characteristic, too, of the 
relationship between the Pauline communities. 
St. Paul praises the Philippians for their fellow- 
ship in furthering the gospel (Ph 15), i. e. takin 
part in the Apostle’s missionary work by person 
activity, prayers, and contributions of money. 
this way they had e his afflictions 
(Ph 4). The churches of Macedonia besought 
the Apostle with much intreaty in regard of. 
the fellowship in the ministering to the saints’ (2 
Co 80), i.e. that they might be allowed to join in 
the collection for the poor of Jerusalem. Thus 
the word xorurla acquires a meaning which the 
EVV have tried to expresa Y the rendering ‘ con- 
tribution’ (Ro 15%, 2 Co 9%; AV distribution) 
or ‘communicate’ (He 1316). He that is taught in 
the word is advised by St. Paul to communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things (Gal 6°). 
Fellowship, then, becomes a system of mutual help 
—the care of the r and the sick, the feeding 
of widows and orphans, the visiting of prisoners, 
hospitality, the procuring of labour for travelling 
workmen (Didache, xii. 3ff.), are some of the 
proofs of fellowship. By these means early Chris- 
tianity showed i to a social power far sur- 
passing all rival organizations and religions. 

LirgRATURE.—E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primi- 
tive Church, Eng. tr., 1904; A. Harnack, Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten?, i. 127-171 (Eng. tr., Mission and Exzpansion?, 
1908, 1. 147-198). Of. also the Literature at the end of the art. 
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FESTUS.—No information is forthcoming con- 
cerning Porcius Festus, who succeeded Felix in 
the procuratorahip of Judæa, other than that 
supplied by Ac 247 26" and by Josephus, Ant. xx. 
vill. 9f., ix. 1, and BJ IL xiv. 1. According to 
Josephus, Festus set himself with vigour and 
success to restore order to his province, which he 
found distracted with sedition and overrun 
bands of robbers. ‘ He caught the greatest part of 
the robbers, and destroyed a t many of them.’ 
More particularly it is added that he ‘sent forces, 
both horsemen and footmen, to fall upon those that 
had been seduced by a certain impostor, who pro- 
mised them deliverance and freedom from the 
miseries they were under, if they would but follow 
him as far as the wilderness. Accordingly, those 
forces that were sent destroyed both him that had 
deluded them and those that were his followers 
also. The only other incident in the administra- 
tion of Festus which Josephus relates shows him, in 
association with King Agrippa II., withstanding 
‘the chief men of Jerusalem’ (Ant. XX. viii. 11), 

rmitting an appeal to Cæsar—an interesting 
ination in view of the narrativein Acts. The 
circumstances, as stated by Josephus, were these : 
Agrippa had made an addition to his palace at 
Je em, which enabled hiin to observe from his 
dining-hall what was done in the Temple. There- 
upon ‘the chief men of Jerusalem’ erected a wall 
to obstruct the view from the palace. Festus su 
ported Agrippa in demanding the removal of this 
wall, but yielded to the request of the Jews that 
the whole matter might be referred to Nero, who 
upheld the appeal and reversed the judgment of 
his procurator. 

Josephus evidently regards Festus as a wise and 
righteous official, affording an agreeable contrast 
to Albinus, his successor, of whom he says that 
‘there was not any sort of wickedness that could 
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be named but he had a hand in it’ (BJ II. 
xiv. 1). 

Turning to the Book of Acts, we find that there, 
while justice is done to the promptness with which 
Festus addressed himself to his duties and to the 
lip-homage he was ready to pay to the custom of 
the Romans,’ he appears in a less favourable light, 
and the outstanding fact meets us of the estimate 
which St. Paul formed of him. St. Paul preferred 
to take his chance with Nero to leaving is cause 
to be disposed of by this fussy, plausible official. 
‘I appeal unto Cesar,’ is the lasting condemna- 
tion of Festus. He was persuaded that the Apostle 
was innocent of the ‘many and grievous charges’ 
brought against him, yet he was quite prepared 
to sacrifice him, if thereby he ‘could gain favour 
with the Jews’; hence the preposterous proposal of 
a re-trial at Jerusalem. The noble use which St. 
Paul made shortly after of the opportunity given 
him by Festus to speak for himself before Agrippa 
and Berenice should not blind us to the callousness 
of the man who planned that scene with all its 
pomp and circumstance, and deliberately exploited 
a prisoner in bonds for the entertainment of his 
Herodian guests. Festus died after holding his 
office for a brief term—‘scarcely two years’ 
(Schürer, HJP 1. ii. [1890] 185). See art. DATES for 
discussion of the chronology of the procuratorship 
of Festus. 

LITERATURE. —S. Buss, Roman Law and History in the NT, 
1901, p. 390; C. H. Turner, ‘Eusebius’ Chronology of Felix 
and Festus’ in JTAS¢ iii. [1901-02] 120; G. H. Morrison, The 


Footsteps of the Flock, 1904, p. 362; II. Jones, St. Paul the 


Orator, 1910, p. 212; A. Maclaren, Ezpositions: Acts, ch. 
xiii.-end,’ 1907, p. 322. G. P. GOULD. 


FEYER.—In the single passage (Ac 28°) in which 
the word occurs, it is associated with dysentery 
(9.0 ). Fever is a rise in bodily temperature above 
the normal of 98°4° F. It may be caused by physio- 
logical conditions—s mechanical interference with 
the nervous system which prevents heat-elimina- 
tion, as in sunstroke. It is also a symptom of the 
reaction of the body to infection by micro-organisms 
or other poisons by which the heat-regulation 
apparatus is disturbed. The effects of this are 
evident in further derangements in the digestive 
glands, the liver and kidneys, the alimentary 
canal, the nervous organism, and the blood. The 
name is given to many diseases of which fever is 
the leading symptom, as e.g. typhoid fever. Ata 
time when it was not possible to explain diseases 
by reference to a single cause, it was very natural 
to describe the derangement by two or more of the 
principal symptoms, as in the instance under con- 
sideration. C. A. BECKWITH. 


FIELD OF BLOOD.—See AKELDAMA. 


FIG, FIG-TREE (re, cixoy, Mu). — Apart 
from the three references in the Gospels (Mt 716, 
Mk 115, Lk 6%, figs are mentioned only twice in 
the NT (Ja 312, Rev 612). In James the ordina 
words rij, ‘fig-tree,’ and cixov, ‘fig,’ are used, 
but in Rev. Aurbos is the word employed to denote 
the fruit. The latter term designates a fig which 
grows during the winter under the leaves, but 
seldom ripens. 

The meaning of Ja 3" is clear: a tree is known 
by its fruits ; a fig-tree cannot bring forth olives, 
neither can an olive-tree bring forth figs ; a man’s 
‘works’ are, in short, an infallible index to his 
‘faith’ (Ja 218). In Rev 6" figs form part of the 
imagery in the vision of the Opening of the First 
Six Seals. The Seer beholds the stars of heaven 
falling to the earth ‘as a fig-tree casteth her un- 
ripe figs, when she is shaken of a great gale.’ In 
the ordinary way these winter figs (Auro) did not 
ripen, so here the judgment predicted is not about 
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to cut off prematurely those who if spared would 
develop into matured and useful fruit, but those 
who are ‘without hope and without God in the 
world ’—in short, the ‘cumberers of the ground.’ 

The fig-tree is native to Palestine and is found 
either cultivated or wild all over the country. 
Those which are wild are usually barren or at all 
events bear no edible fruit, and they are known 
as ‘male’ fig-trees. There are many varieties of 
fig-trees cultivated, some of which yield a sharp, 
bitter fruit, and others a sweet, mellow one. 15 
is noticeable that in the description of the Pro- 
mised Land (Dt 8°) fig- trees are mentioned as one 
of its leading natural characteristics. They are of 
moderate size, though sometimes attaining a height 
of 25 ft., while the stem is sometimes over 8 ft. in 
diameter. The bark is smooth, and the size and 
thickness of the leaves readily explain the point of 
the Jewish proverb—‘ to sit under one’s own vine 
and one’s own fig-tree’ (1 K 4%, Mic 4“, Zec 310). 
As a matter of fact, its foliage affords better shade 
and protection than any other tree in Palestine. 
It is one of the earliest trees to shoot, and its first 
fruit-buds appear before its leaves (of. Mt 24%, 
Mk 13%, Lk 21% ). The fruit is an enlarged suc- 
culent hollow receptacle, containing the imperfect 
flowers in its interior; co uently the owen 
are invisible till the receptacle has been opened. 
The figs are eaten both fresh and dried, and they 
are often compressed into a cake (cf. 1 S 2518 3012, 
1 Ch 12°), e time the tree comes into leaf and 
fruiting varies according to the situation, and is 
later in the hill-country than in the plains. On 
the hills, the branches which have remained bare 
and naked all through the winter put forth their 
early leaf-buds about the end of March, and at 
the same time diminutive figs begin to a 85 
where the young leaves join the branches. ＋ ese 
tiny figs continue to grow with the leaves until 
they reach about the size of a cherry, then the 
majority of them fall to the ground or are blown 
down by the wind. These are the Auvdol of Rev 
6% (see above). 

Lrranarunz.— H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible}0, 
ret p 850f.; H. B. Swete, Apocalypse of St. John3, 1907, p. 
98; W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 1910 ed., p. 
383; J. C. Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 1903 ed., 
pp. 66, 74. Cf. also SDB, p. 262 f.; HDB Il. 6,6; EBi ii. 1519- 
1522. P. S. P. HANDCOCK. 


FINISHER.—See AUTHOR AND FINISHER. 


FIRE.—The term fire’ is used literally to denote 
the familiar process of combustion, with its ac- 
companiments of light and heat. In nearly all 
the passages in which it occurs from Acts to Revela- 
tion, it is used in a figurative sense. (1) A few of 
these have affinity with passages in the OT in 
which fire, as one of the most impressive of natural 

henomena, is a form of the Divine manifestation. 

n some of the theophanies, in which fire is a 
prominent feature, it seems to express the concep- 
tion of God as He is in Himself and in His nature 
(e.g. Ezk 147); in others it is a manifestation 
of Him in His character as Avenger or Judge 
(Ex 1916. 1s, Ps 188 60°, Is 30%). The NT furnishes 
some analogous cases in which the theophanic fire 
is simply a manifestation of the Divine presence or 
attributes (Ac 2°, Rev 11. 45), and others in which 
it is an accompaniment of the Divine judgment 
(2 Th 18, 2 P 30-12). (2) The use of fire as a testing 
and purifying agent has led to its figurative appli- 
cation as a criterion for distinguishing between 
what possesses genuine moral worth and what does 
not, and as a means of purifying human character 
(1Co 3%, 1 P 17). (3) One of the most patent 
characteristics of fire is its destructiveness, with 
the inevitable effect of suffering in the case of all 
forms of organic being. The vivid and forcible 
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appeal which it makes to the imagination is due 
to the acute sensations it produces in the physical 
organism by the combination of intense brightness 
with intense heat. Fire is thus fitted to serve as 
an appropriate symbol of the Divine judgment 
upon sin. The OT frequently applies imagery 
borrowed from this source to denote the punitive 
aspects of God’s nature, or punitive instruments 
employed by Him, and thus lays the basis for the 
use of similar imagery in the NT. 

1. Fire as a form of Divine manifestation.—(c) 
In this section may be grouped passages in which 
fire is simply an indication of the Divine presence, 
or symbol of Divine attributes other than those 
specially displayed in the punishment of sin. (a) 
In Ac 2 one of the two outward manifestations 
attending the descent of the Spirit on the disciples 
seated in the upper room is compared with fire: 
The appearance of fire (deel rupós) assumed by the 
tongues referred to the Divine presence, which, in 
this instance, conferred on those assembled together 
the ‘gift of tongues,’ symbolized by the tongue- 
like flames that sat on the head of each. The 
reality 5 to the appearance was the 
miraculous power of ecstatic utterance, now dis- 

layed for the first time, but afterwards a familiar 
eature in the worship of the Apostolic Church 
(v.“; cf. 10, 1 Co 14 passim). That the gift thus 
imparted had a Divine origin was certified by the 
visible accompaniment of fiery tongues. 

(8) The Christophany described in Rev 1 de- 
picts the Risen Christ in the midst of the churches 
with eyes like a flame of fire (cf. Dn 10°, his eyes 
as lamps of fire’). The flame-like eyes (Rev 2!8 
1912) are emblematic of the glance of omniscience, 
which penetrates the depth of the soul with its 
radiance, and reads the true meaning of the 
thoughts and actions. All things,’ it is implied, 
‘are naked and laid open before the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do’ (He 4; cf. Ps 114, 
Pr 15“). 

(y) ‘The seven torches (AV and RV lamps“) of 
fire burning before the throne’ (Rev 4°) describe 
the Spirit of God in His manifold powers, ‘the 
plenitude of the Godhead in all its attributes and 
energies’ (Alford, ad loc.), under the emblem of 
fire. ‘Fulness, intensity, energy, are implied in 
the figure, which reflects the traditional association 
(in the primitive mind) of fire and flame with the 
divinity, and especially with the divine purity or 
holiness’ (J. Moffatt, EGT. Rev., 1910, p. 379). 
There appears to be a reference also to the illumi- 
nating power of the Spirit, by which the prophets, 
with whom the apocalyptic writer identifies him- 
self, were qualified for bearing their testimony, 
8 0 0 with regard to the future (Rev 27 4’; 
ef. ). 

(b) Passages in which fire is an accompaniment of 
the Parousta.—(a) According to the wonderin of 
2 Th 17 in AV, fire is the instrument with which 
Christ, at His Second Advent, executes vengeance 
on Gentile and Jewish enemies of the Gospel. The 
RV, more accurately, separates the first clause of 
v.3, in flaming fire,’ from what follows, and con- 
nects it with v.. The flame of fire, an expression 
containing a reminiscence of OT theophanies of 
judgment, is the element or medium by which the 
glory of Christ is revealed at His Return, not the 
means by which He inflicts punishment on the 
wicked. Like the lightning, which is everywhere 
visible at the same time (Mt 247), this feature is 
fitted to arrest the attention and impress the mind 
of all beholders. 

(8) Literal fire is associated in 2 P 3'-!2 with the 
Parousia (‘the day of the Lord’) as the means b 
which the visible universe is to be destroyed. 
Once temporarily destroyed by the waters of the 
deluge, the earth and the heavens have been 
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‘ stored up for fire’ (v.7) and now at the Af of 
the Lord the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat (v. 12). The old creation is to be dissolved, 
and pass away in the final world-conflagration 
which prepares the way for the advent of new 
heavens and a new earth. Other passages of 
Scripture ce a that the present material 
order, maning h a beginning, is destined to come 
to an end. They also foreshadow the emergence 
of a new order, free from the defects of the old, 
which is to be the future abode of the redeemed 
(Is 657 662, He 12, Rev 20" 211). In the NT 
these great cosmic changes are associated with the 
last Advent. In 2 Pet. alone are the means de- 
scribed by which the transition destined to result 
in a renovated universe is effected. It is to be 
by fire, which is the only agent adequate to the 
accomplishment of a destruction so thorough and 
complete. Science maintains that the end of the 
universe, as at present constituted, is to be brought 
about by the gradual loss of radiant heat. The 
steady reduction of temperature is to render the 
continuance of life on the planet impossible. 
Mayor (Ep. of St. Jude and Second Ep. of St. 
Peter, 1907, p. 209) suggests that this theory re- 

uires revision, in view of ‘the stores of energy in 
the chemical elements, and of the varieties of 
radiant energy to which attention has been promi- 
nently directed by the discovery of radium.” But 
assuming the reasonableness of this conjecture, 
the passage under discussion sheds no light on the 
constitution of the new environment in which a 
spiritual body takes the place of a natural body 


(1 Co 15%). 
2. Fire as a testing and purifying agent.— Fire 
and water are the two elements used for purifica- 


tion, and of the two, fire is the more drastic and 
searching. In the process of refining, fire is the 
means of separating the precious metals from dross 
or alloys (Zec 130. In the art of assaying, the 
same agent is employed for testing the quantity of 
gold or silver in ore or ag be 

(a) The use of fire for these p has led to 
the word being figuratively applied to the trials, 
especially in the form of severe persecutions, which 
the early Christians were called on to endure at 
the hands of their heathen oppressors (1 P 17), 
From the . ordeal by fire, it was the 
Divine design that their faith might emerge, more 
precious than gold, thoroughly tested and approved 
as genuine. In a later passage (4'3) the extremity 
of their „ arising from the same cause, is 
compared to a burning or conflagration (xdépwors) 
by which character is tested and purified ; and the 
sharp discipline they are undergoing is spoken of 
appropriately, considering its extreme severity, as 
judgment (xplua) aer begun, from which the 
righteous escape with difficulty (v..; cf. 1 Co 3%). 

(b) The figure is used in a somewhat similar 
manner to describe the judgment by which the 
work of Christian teachers is to be tested at the 
Parousia. ‘The day (of Christ’s Second Coming) 
is to be revealed in fire’ (cf. 2 Th 1), and the 
fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort 
it is’ (1 Co 3 RV). The fire in which the whole 
fabric built on the One Foundation is involved, 
detects and exposes the flimsy and worthless 
materials by consuming them, but leaves uninjured 
the solid and durable materials that are fire-proof. 
In the one instance, the skilful builder has the 
gratification of seeing his work survive, and him- 
self rewarded. In the other, the unskilful builder 
has the mortification of seeing his work destroyed 
and his labour lost; and although he himself 
escapes, it is with difficulty, as one escapes from a 
burning house—‘saved, yet so as through fire.’ 
The picture presented is that of a general con- 
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flagration. It may have been suggested by ‘the con- 
flagration of Corinth under Mummius; the stately 
ra es standing amidst the universal destruction 
of the meaner buildings’ (A. P. Stanley, Epistles to 
the Corinthians?, 1858, p. 67). The main point of the 
illustration is not the purification of character, but 
the decisive testing of the difference between solid 
and worthless achievement. The fire is not dis- 
ciplinary, and, needless to say, it contains no 
allusion to ‘ N fire, whether in this or in 
a future life’ (J. B. Mayor, The General Epistle 
of Jude, in EGT, 1910, p. 276). 

3. Fire as an instrument of Divine punishment. 
—(a) In this section may be grouped together 
passages in which fire is a symbol of God's temporal 
judgments on human sin. Such passages have a 
close affinity with frequent references in the OT, 
in which God is represented ‘as surrounded by, or 
manifested in, fire, the most immaterial of elements, 
and at the same time the agency best suited to re- 
present symbolically His power to destroy all that 
is sinful or unholy’ (S. R. Driver, Daniel e 
Bible for Schools, 1900], P: 85; cf. Gn 157, Nu 16%, Ps 
50, Is 307 331", Jer 4211, Ezk 21”, Dn 7%, Am 5874). 

(a) In accordance with this usage, fire is employed 
in Jude x to represent the present judgment which 
overtakes the second of the three classes enticed 
into licentious living by the antinomian teachers 
(cf. v.4). There is no reference here to the fire of 
future judgment. There is an evident allusion in 
the phrase, ‘snatching them out of the fire’ (RV), 
to Am 4", where persons who had just escaped 
with their lives from the earthquake, are referred 
to; and to Zec 3?, where the high priest Joshua is 
described as a brand plucked out of the Babylonian 
captivity. Fleshiy indulgence exposes those ad- 
dicted to it to present penalties as well as to future 
ones, and it is from this perilous position that their 
rescuers are to snatch them hastily, and almost 
violently. 

(8) Fire, as an image of God’s tom pora judg- 
ments, appears in the symbolism of the posal shee, 
When the Church was engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with Imperial Rome, her members re- 
gar ed terrible visitations, in the shape of the three 

istoric scourges, war, famine, and pestilence, as 
signs of the BPE eee une end of the age and Christ’s 
Return. The NT Apocalyptist heightens the effect 
of the lurid pictures in which he forecasts the 
judgments pee on the enemies of Christ and 

is Church, by the introduction of fire, in one 
case literal, material fire, as a token of those 
judgments. In answer to the prayers of suffering 
saints, the angel fills the censer with fire from the 
altar, and casts the burning contents on the earth, 
as a sign that the Divine vengeance is about to 
descend upon it (Rev 8°; cf. Ezk 10°). The horror 
which the countless host of horsemen is fitted to 
inspire, is intensified by the circumstance that fire 
and smoke and brimstone issue out of their mouths 
(9%), In 141 it is the angel who has power over 
the fire—in this instance the symbol of Divine 
wrath—that brings the angel with the sickle the 
message that the vintage is to begin, becanse the 
world is ripe for judgment. The sea of glass before 
the Throne, by the side of which stand the victors 
in the conflict with the Beast, is flushed red with 
the fire of impending judgments—the seven last 
plagues which are the precursors of the downfall 
of Babylon (15%; of. 17'). 

(y) Literal, material fire is the means by which 
the total and final destruction of the harlot-city, 
mystic Babylon, is eflected (18 passim). Nero 
Redivivus and his Parthian allies, to whom the 
burning of the city is attributed, are only the 
human instruments in God’s hand for executing 
His judgment upon her (18% 24 19°). 

(ô) Supernatural fire is the agent by which the 
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nations, Gog and Magog, are consumed, and their 
attempt tocapture ‘the beloved city’ frustrated (20°). 

(6) Fire ts the symbol of God's future and final 
i nt on the wicked.—(a) In view of the near 
. of the Parousia (He 107), those in danger 
of the wilful sin of apostasy from the Christian 
faith are reminded of the terrible consequences 
which await those succumbing to the great tempta- 
tion—‘a fierceness of fire which shall devour the 
adversaries’ (v.“ RV). The solemn reminder is 
repeated in connexion with the declaration that 
the present transient order of things must give 
place to the new and eternal order (127). In con- 
trast with the material fire that manifested His 
presence at Sinai, God is Himself in His very 
essence what that consuming fire denoted—im- 
maculate purity which destroys everything in- 
compatible with it (v.“; cf. Dt 4%). 

(8) Outside the Synoptic Gospels, there is only 
one explicit reference to the penal fire of the future 
world as the fire of hell (Gehenna), The Epistle 
of James traces to it as the ultimate cause the 
wide-spread mischief caused by the tongue, which 
is ee to a spark setting fire to a great 
forest (36). 

(y) The only parallel to the expression Eternal 

, used in the Synoptic Gospels to denote the 
future punishment of the wicked, is found in 
Jude’, where the writer declares that the cities of 
the Plain are ‘set forth as an example, suffering 
the vengeance (RV ‘ punishment’) of eternal fire 
(xdp alwnov). According to the renderings of AV 
and RV, which regard rvpós as grammatically de- 
pending on dixny, the burning of these cities is 
spoken of as still persisting. In favour of this idea 
Wis 107 is cited, and appeal is made to the volcanic 
phenomena in the region of the Dead Sea as likely 
to suggest the continued existence of subterranean 
fire. Further confirmation of the idea is sought in 
the Book of Enoch (lxvii. 6f.), where it is said 
that ‘the valley of the angels burned continually 
under the earth.’ An alternative renderiny to 
that of the AV and RV, takes òeryua with rupés in 
the sense of ‘an example (or ‘testimony’) of 
eternal fire,’ the punishment which began with the 
destruction of the cities, and still continues, fitting 
them to serve as such example. Whichever view 
be taken, it is evident that the example, in order 
to be effective, must point to the fate which awaits 
the wicked after the Last Judgment. Whatever 
may be the condition of the impenitent between 
death and the Judgment, it is implied by the 
uniform teaching of the NT on the Last Things 
that the decisive sentence which determines their 
ultimate condition is not pronounced till the Last 
Judgment. The rôp alúvıo» would have little 
relevancy to the warning which the e seeks 
to enforce if that expression had no relation to 
future retribution. hat being so, the much- 
debated question as to the meaning of alw»os arises. 
‘This verse,’ remarks Charles (Eschatology, 1913, 

. 418), ‘shows how Christians at the close of the 

rst century A.D. read their own ideas into the OT 
records of the past. Thus the temporal destruc- 
tion by fire of Sodom and Gomorrah is interpreted 
as an eternal punishment by fire beyond the grave.’ 
The attempts made to substitute the expression 
‘age-lasting’ for ‘eternal’ as the meaning of the 
Greek adjective, so as to prove that it does not 
imply the idea of unlimited duration, are not 
particularly convincing. ‘It is surely obvious,’ 
says Moffatt (British Weekly, 28 Sept. 1905), ‘ that 
the NT writers assumed that the soul of man was 
immortal and that its existence beyond death, in 
weal or woe, was endless, when they used this 
term (alunos) or spoke of this subject. How else 
could they have conveyed what corresponded in 
their minds to the idea of eternal“? . It 
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must be admitted, at the same time, that the term 
takes us out into a region where the categories of 
time and space do not apply, and where ‘objects 
are presented in their relation to some eternal 
aspect of the Divine nature’ (A. Bisset, art. 
‘Eternal Fire,’ in DCG vol. i. [1906] p. 5375; see 
the whole article for a thoughtful and temperate 
discussion of the expression ‘eternal fire’ in its 
eschatological bearings). 

(8) In the Apocalypse the Lake of Fire is the 
place of final punishment to which are consigned 
1) the Beast and the False Prophet (19%), (2) 
atan (20100, (3) Death and Hades (20'4), (4) the 
dupes of Satan, whose names are not written in 
the Book of Life (205; cf. 138 14% 19% 20°). The 
figure of ‘the lake of fire,’ otherwise described as 
‘the lake of fire burning with brimstone,’ seems to 
have been suggested by a shallow pool (Alun) of 
blazing sulphur such as is sometimes found in 
volcanic districts. Nothing is said as to its locality. 
‘Volcanic forces, indicating the existence of sub- 
terranean fire, might well lead the ancients to place 
their Tartarus and Gehenna in the under-world’ 
(W. Boyd Carpenter, ‘ Rev.’ in Ellicott’s NT Com. 
iii. [1884] 622). Swete (Apoc. of St. John?, 1907, 
p- 258) remarks that the conception of ‘the lake of 

e’ may have already been familiar to the Asian 
Churches, and that ‘ possibly it was a local expres- 
sion for the yéevva rod rupés which was familiar to 
Palestinian Christians.’ The see Shera does not 
occur in thea lyptic sunga utin the Book of 
Enoch ‘the abyss ot fire’ is the doom in store for 
the fallen angels in the Day of Judgment (x. 13; cf. 
xxi. 7-10), and in the Secrets of Enoch (x. 2), among 
the torments of ‘ the place prepared for those who 
do not know God is ‘a fiery river.’ The terse out- 
line in the Apocaly referring to the place of 
woe, appears in these writings as a finished 
picture filled in with elaborate details. The refer- 
ence in the imagery to ‘fire and brimstone’ is 
evidently derived from the historical account of 
the destruction of Sodom in Gn 19%, mediated by 
passages such as Is 30%, in which Topheth is a 
symbol of God’s burning judgments, and Is 66%, 
in which the valley of Hinnom, with its fire con- 
tinually burning, is the scene of final judgment on 
God’s enemies. In the interval between the close 
of OT prophecy and the time of Christ, the idea of 
penal fire, confined in the OT to the present world, 
was projected into the unseen world as an image 
of endless retribution. During this period the 
writers of the apocalypses sought relief from the 
glaring anomaly presented by the contrast between 
character and condition in the present life, by 
transferring the scene of rewards and punishments 
to the word beyond the grave. In accordance with 
this view—the view recognized throughout the NT 
—the enemies of God and Christ, who often esca 
His righteous judgments here, are reserved for the 
severer penalties of the world to come. There, 
deceivers and deceived together share one common 
doom in ‘the lake of fire,’ which is identified in 
20" with ‘the second death,’ the nearest analogue 
{in the new order] of Death as we know it here’ 
(Swete, op. cit. p. 274). ‘It is not certain,’ says 
Swete again, in his commentary on v.! (p. 270), 
‘that these terrible words can be pressed into the 
service of the doctrine of the Last Things. . It 
is safer to regard them as belonging to the scenery 
of the vision rather than to its eschatological teach- 
ing. But beyond a doubt St. John intends at 
least to teach that the forces, personal or imper- 
sonal, which have inspired mankind with false 
views of life and antagoni:m to God and to Christ 
will in the end be completely subjugated, and, if not 
annihilated, will at least be prevented from causing 
further trouble. From the Lake of Fire there is no 
release, unless evil itself should be ultimately con- 


sumed; and over that possibility there lies a veil 
which our writer does not help us to lift or pierce.’ 


Lirzratore.—Artt. ‘ Eschatology of NT’ (S. D. F. Salmond) 
in HDB, ‘ Eternal Fire’ (A. Bisset, ‘Eternal Punishment’ (W. 
H. n) in DCG, ‘Eschatology’ (R. H. Charles), ‘Fire’ 
(T. Cheyne), ‘ Theophany . B. Gray) in EBI; Com- 
mentaries on the relevant passages. For the meaning of altes, 
and for the eschatological bearing of the es, see H 


. i : 
1907, Epilogue; A. Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitu- 
tion of AU Thi W. S. MONTGOMERY. 


FIRST AND LAST.—See ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


FIRST-BORN, FIRST-BEGOTTEN (rpwróroxos ; 
Vulg. primogenitus in the NT except in He 11? 
12*).—1. The privilege of the first-born: the 
birthright (rà rpwroróxia, Vulg. primitiva) is spoken 
of once in the NT, in He 12:6, which refers to u's 
act in selling it (Gn 25%); the act was N 
for the sacred privilege was despised. The first- 
born was the heir to the headship of the family, 
and received a double portion ‘of his father’s pro- 
perty (Dt 217); this was always the case unless 
or some special cause the birthright was taken 
from him, as in the cases of Esau, Reuben (1 Ch 50), 
and Manasseh (Gn 48:1-19). Ishmael, the eldest 
son of Abraham, had not the birthright because 
he was the son of a slave woman (Gn 21), though 
he was not, according to Hebrew ideas, a slave 
(see ROMAN Law). 

2. Usage in the NT.—The word ‘firstborn’ is 
used in the NT both literally and figuratively. In 
Lk 2? our Lord is spoken of as Mary's firstborn’ ; 
in Mt 1% the word, though found in CD and some 
versions, is clearly an interpolation. It implies in 
Lk. the privilege of the birthright; but neither 
there nor in the OT does it necessarily imply other 
children, and therefore it has no bearing on the 
identity of the ‘brethren’ of our Lord. Another, 
and still more important, deduction from this fact 
is that there is no contradiction between Only- 
begotten’ and ‘Firstborn’ . to the es 
existent Christ (see below). e latter title does 
not imply that there are other sons in the same 
Divine sense.—For the ‘redemption of the first- 
born’ at the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple see 
DCG i. 596f. The word rpwróroxa (Vulg. „ 
is used literally in He 11%, of men and animals, 
with reference to the Egyptians. 

The title Firstborn is given figuratively to 
our Lord in three different aspects. —(«) It refers 
to His pre-existence in Col 1 (‘firstborn of all 
creation,’ rpwréroxos rdons xricews ; see Lightfoot’s 
exhaustive note in Colossians’, 1879, p. 144), and 
in He 16, where it is used absolutely: ‘the First- 
born.’ This interpretation of Col 11s is required 
by the context: ‘the mae (el xb) of the invisible 

.. . in him were all things created. . . all 
things have been created through him, and unto 
him, and he is before all things, and in him all 
things consist (cohere).’ This is also the exegesis 
of all the earlier Fathers; but, as the Arians used 
the text to show that our Lord was a ereuture, 
several (but not all) of the Nicene and post-Nicene 
Fathers interpreted it of the Incarnate Christ, 
while the later Greek Fathers went back to the 
earlier interpretation (see the references in Light- 
foot, p. 146 fy, The phrase denotes that the Son 
was before all creation; to the Arians it was 
pointed out that the word used is not rpwréoxrioros, 
which would have had the meaning they assigned 
to xpwréroxos. The phrase further denotes that 
He is the Lord of all creation, for He has the right 
of the Firstborn. The title ‘ Firstborn’ was used 
figuratively by the Jews of Messiah, from Ps 897 
(which they generally interpreted in a Messianic 
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sense), and of Israel in Ex 42; this paved the way 
for the NT usage. Lightfoot (p. 144) remarks also 
that both wrpwréroxes and elxwv were taken from the 
Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos (see also ONLY- 
BEGOTTEN). 

1 In Col 178 Jesus is called ‘firstborn from the 
dead,’ because He was the first to rise; for Lazarus 
and others only rose to die again. So also in Rev 
15: ‘firstborn of the dead.’ The Pe is el 
with ‘the firstfruits (árapxń) of them that are 
erie in 1 Co 15”, 

(e) In Ro 8” the relation of the first-born to his 
brethren is spoken of. Here, as in Col 1%, elxwp 
occurs, but it is the image of the Son, not of the 
Father: ‘whom he foreknew (took note of), he also 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the firstborn among many brethren.’ The 
conformity of the Christian to the image of the 
Son is parallel with the fact that the Son is the 
image of the Father; and the result of it is that 
al] Christians become members of the family of 
God the Father, in which Jesus is the First-born, 
and brother of them all (He 2”). 

The title is used in the plural of Christians in 
He 12%: ‘the church of the firstborn’ (Vulg. 
primit ivorum). Here we have an extension of the 
privi ego; there is not only one first-born in the 
amily, but many. We may, with Lightfoot, take 
the reference to be to all Christians as being first- 
born because all are kings (Rev 1°); the idea of 
ruling is so closely attached to the title that it can 
be thus extended, though the metaphor becomes 
confused—indeed, it was used by some Rabbis of 
God Himself (Lightfoot, p. 145). Some, however, 
interpret the phrase of the faithful departed who 
have gone before, and so are in a sense the first- 
born of the dead (cf. Grimm, Lez. in libros NT, 
Leipzig, 1879, s.v. xpwréroxos). For some modifica- 
tion of these views see Westcott on He 123. In 
any case the ‘firstborn’ are men, not angels, to 
whom the word would be inapplicable, and who 
could not be described as ‘enrolled in heaven’ 
(Westcott). A. J. MACLEAN. 


FIRST-FRUIT (drapy7, class. Gr. usually drapyal, 
from d rdpxonat, ‘offer firstlings or first-fruits’). 
—The word occurs six times in the Pauline 
Epistles, once in James, and once in Revelation. 
Its significance depends largely on the belief, which 
the Hebrews shared with many ancient nations, 
that first-fruits were peculiarly sacred, and on the 
custom which prescribed them for the services of 
Jahweh. The offering of first-fruits made the rest 
of the crop lawful. In LXX drapxi is the usual 
equivalent of mxa. On the Jewish institution of 
first-fruits, see HDB ii. 10f.; ERE vi. 46 f.; and 
Schürer, HJP Il. i. [1885] 237-242. 

The reference to this institution is best seen in 
Ro 11%: and if the firstfruit is holy, so is the 
lump,’ where the allusion is to the heave-offering 
mentioned in Nu 1518-2, The Pauline argument is 
what Jowett has called ‘an argument from tend- 
encies — as the beginning is, so shall the comple- 
tion be; as the cause is, so shall the effect be; as 
the part, so the whole’ (Epp. of St. Paul to Thess., 
Gal., Rom., 1855, ii. 273). There is exegetical 
difficulty here, for árapxń and fifa seem to denote 
different phases of the argument ; but there is little 
doubt that St. Paul refers to the future when 
mankind shall be redeemed, a future that is fore- 
shadowed by the present conversion of individuals. 

In the same manner other p are to be 
interpreted, though they have not obvious refer- 
ences to Hebrew customs. In Ja 1 Christians of 
apostolic times are called dwapx ms, ‘a kind of 
firstfruits.’ From Clement of Rome’s Ep. ad Cor. 
xlii., we learn that the apostles, during their mis- 
sionary journeys, appointed their firstfruits, when 
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they had approved them, to be bishops and deacons ; 
and it is interesting to find that St. Paul mentions 
two men who were outstanding in their helpful- 
ness—Stephanas and Epænetus. Thus 1 Co 16%; 
‘Ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is the 
firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have set them- 
selves to minister unto the saints.’ In Ro 16° the 
same words are used, though here ‘ Achaia’ should 
be Asia, i. e. proconsular Asia, with the addition 
of els Xpioréy. These men, with all likeminded, 
were the first-fruits of a new creation achieved by 
the spirit of Christianity, and they were the pledge 
of others who would follow their inspiring example. 

In Rev 14* the reference is to a specially favoured 
class who have been ‘ 5 from among men, 
the first fruits unto and unto the Lamb.“ 
Ro 82 speaks of Christians who have already been 
blessed by the Spirit, and who have the sure hope 
of a greater harvest of blessing when mankind shall 


be fully sanctified. 
The most notable ge is 1 Co 15% , where 
irstfruits.“ There may be in 


Christ is called the 
v. a reference to the offering of a sheaf of ripe 
corn on the second day of the Feast of Passover 
(cf. Lv 231); but even without that reference 
the exegesis is plain. Just as the first-fruits are 
the earnest of later harvesting, so the Resurrection 
of Christ is the guarantee of our resurrection. 
‘Christ is risen! We are risen !’, and we shall rise. 

In the early Church the custom and doctrine of 
first-fruits were used to support the Bardens of 
levies on behalf of the priesthood (see Didache, § 13). 

ARCHIBALD MAIN. 

FLESH (cáp, xpéas).—Of the two words rendered 
‘flesh’ in the EV of the NT, xpéas is found only 
twice (Ro 14%, 1 Co 8%), and in both cases applies 
to the flesh of slaughtered animals eaten as food. 
od occurs very . and in various signifi- 
cat ions, of which the following are the most im- 
portant. 

1. Its most literal and primary meaning is the soft 
tissues g the living body, whether of men or beasts 
(1 Co 15%, Rev 19%), as distinguished from both the 
blood (1 Co 15%) and the bones (Eph 5% TR; cf. 
Lk 24%). 

2. As the chief constituent of the body, and that 
which gives it its visible form, ‘flesh’ frequently 
indicates the whole body (Gal 4), which it desig- 
nates, however, not as an organism (cdpua, 1 Co 12"), 
but with reference to its characteristic material 
substance (2 Co 12"). 

3. It is further employed, just as in the OT (Gn 
2914 3777), to denote relationship due to natural 
origin through the physical fact of generation. 
Thus St. Paul describes Jesus Christ as ‘ born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh’ (Ro 1%), 
and refers to the Jewish people as ‘my kinsmen 
according to the flesh’ (93), or even as ‘my flesh’ 
(1110. Similarly he calls Abraham our forefather 
according to the flesh’ (4'), and the author of Heb. 
characterizes natural fathers as ‘the fathers of our 
flesh’ in contrast with God as ‘the Father of 
spirits’ (He 12°). 

4. Again sáp is used, in the same way as capa, 
to designate the lower part of human nature in 
contrast with the higher part, without any depre- 
ciation of the corporeal element being thereby 
intended. Thus ‘flesh’ is combined or contrasted 
with ‘spirit’ (Ro 28-2, 1 Co 5°, 1 P 316), as ‘body’ 
is with ‘soul’ (Mt 10%) or ‘spirit’ (1 Co 6”, Ja 
2%), apart from any idea of disparagement, and 
only by way of indicating the fact that man is a 
unity of matter and spirit, of a lower part which 
links him to the outer world of Nature and a higher 
part which brings him into relation with God, both 
of them being essential to the completeness of his 
personality (1 Co 616. , 2 Co 514), 

§ In many instances ‘flesh’ assumes a broader 
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meaning, being employed to denote human nature 


enerally, usually, however, with a suggestion of 
its roaraa frailty and w ess in contrast with 
God Himself, or His Spirit, or His word. All 


flesh’ (Ac 217, 1 P 1%) is equivalent to all mankind ; 
‘no flesh’ (Ro 3”, 1 Co 1%, Gal 216) has the force of 
‘no mortal man.’ Similar to this is the use of the 
fuller expression ‘flesh and blood,’ as when St. 
Paul says that he ‘conferred not with flesh and 
blood’ (Gal 1:°), and that ‘our wrestling is not 
agree flesh and blood’ (Eph 612). That this use 
of ‘flesh,’ although pointing to human weakness, 
is free from any idea of moral taint, is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that it is employed to describe 
the human nature of Christ Himself (Jn 14, Ro 1? 
9, 1 Ti 316, He 2%) by writers who are absolutely 
convinced of His sinlessness (Jn 8, 1 Jn 36, 2 Co 5?!, 
He 41 7%), 

6. In Heb. we have a special use of ‘flesh’ to 
designate earthly existence—a use which must be 
distinguished from those that have been already 
dealt with. ‘In the days of his flesh’ (He 5’) does 
not mean in the days when He possessed a body, 
or in the days when He bore our human nature; 
for the author firmly believes in the continued and 
complete e of our heavenly High Priest 
(41t), It evidently means in the days when He 
lived upon earth as a man amongst men. Simi- 
larly, ‘through the veil, that is to say, his flesh’ 
(10”) points to His life in those same days of his 
flesh ’—the whole period of His suffering humanity ; 
and when the writer describes the rites of the OT 
Law as ‘ordinances of flesh’ (3:cauipara capxés, EV 
‘carnal ordinances,’ 9°) and contrasts these with 
the blood of Christ in respect of atoning efficacy, 
the antithesis in his mind, as the context shows, is 
not so much between the material and the spiritual 
as between the earthly and the heavenly, the pass- 
ing and the permanent, the temporal and the 
eternal. In the same way he draws a contrast be- 
tween the law of a carnal (capxlyns) commandment’ 
and ‘the power of an endless life’ (728). 

7. In addition to the foregoing, which may all be 
characterized as natural meanings of ‘flesh,’ we 
find the word used by St. Paul in a distinctly theo- 
logical and ethical sense to denote the seat and 
instrument of sin in fallen humanity, as 0 to 
the ‘mind,’ or higher nature of man, which accepts 
the Law of God (Ro 7*), and the ‘spirit,’ which is 
the 8 of life in the regenerate (8, Gal 
5102. 68). In precisely the same way he employs the 
ai ‘fleshly or ‘carnal’ in contrast with ‘ spirit- 
ual’ (Ro 74, 1 Co 31, ete. ; see, further, CARNAL). 
Pfleiderer and others have sought to explain this 
peculiar usage by supposing that in the Pauline 
anthropology there was a fundamental dualism be- 
tween flesh and spirit, and that the Apostle saw 
in the physical or sensuous par of man the very 
source and principle of sin. Such a view, however, 
is contrary to St. Paul's thoroughly Hebrew con- 
ception of the unity of body and soul in the human 
E (see 4), and is expressly negatived by 

is teaching on such subjects as the sinlessness of 
Jesus (2 Co 5”) and the sanctification of the body 
(1 Co 6-19), and by his application of the epithet 
‘carnal’ (3°) and of the expression ‘works of the 
flesh’ (Gal 510.) to sins in which any sensuous or 
physical elements areentirely wanting. The most 
probable explanation of this Pauline antithesis of 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ is that it amounts to a contrast 
between the natural and the supernatural. Sin in 
St. Paul's presentation of it comes in the case of 
fallen man through natural inheritance—all man- 
kind descending from Adam by ordinary genera- 
tion’—and is therefore characterized as ‘flesh’; 
while the life of holiness, asa gift of the Divine 
Spirit, is described as ‘ spirit’ with reference to its 
source. 
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Lrranarunz. -H. Cremer, Lez. of NT Greek, Edinburgh, 1880, 
8.0. and art. Fleisch in PRE; H. H. Wendt, Die Be- 
ige Fleisch u. Geist im bibl. Sprachgebrauch, Goths, 1878 


8 55 new ed., Edinburgh, 1895, 
100 fl, and HDB il. 14; W. P. Dickson, St, Paul's Use of th 
Terms ‘ Flesh’ and ‘ Spirit,’ Glasgow, 1888; A. B. Bruce, St 
Paul's Conception of Chriatiantty" Edinburgh, 1894, ch. xiv. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

FLOdK.—One of the most familiar pictures in 
the OT is that of the Church or people of God as a 
flock. In Gn 48" the correlative figure is found in 
‘the shepherding God,’ and is repeated in the Bless- 
ing of the Tribes (‘ the Shepherd of Israel, Gn 49% ; 
cf. also Ps 23 and Ezk 34*!). In Is 40" the figure is 
directly employed: He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd’ (in the OT generally roiuéves Xa» meant 
‘civil rulers,’ as in Homer, but in the NT the phrase 
stands for ‘spiritual guides and teachers’). 

The OT metaphor is carried over into the NT, 
where rò rolustor is used exclusively in the figura- 
tive sense of ‘church’ or ‘congregation.’ It appears 
thus in the tender address of our Lord: uh goBob, 
TÒ puxpdy wolusov, Fear not, little flock’ (Lk 12*), 
The words continued to beat like a pulse in the 
breast of the Church, and are renewed again and 


again. 

(1) St. Paul says to the elders of Ephesus: xpocé- 
xere daurois kal rarri ry =. .. . roupalvew Th» 
éxxAnciay roô Geo, ‘Take heed unto yourselves and 
to all the flock . . . to feed the Church of God’ 
(Ac 20%), The overseers are themselves part 
of the flock (er &), and this suggests the insight, 
sympathy, closeness of intimacy, and the personal 
knowledge with which the flock is to be superin- 
tended. ‘The bishop is and remains a sheep of the 
flock, and must thus exercise his oversight both 
on himself and the whole flock’ (Stier, The Worde 
of the Apostles, 1869, p. 328). ‘Feed’ and guide, 
therefore, include the two great tasks of the 
ministry. 

(2) Jesus had said to Peter: Béaxe ra dprla pov... 


woluawe rd wpbBard uov, Feed my lambs . . . tend 
my sheep’ (Jn 211% 16). e the Apostle, 
‘in a personal reminiscence’ (W. H. Bennett, The 


General Epistles [Cent. Bible, ola p 36) and, in 
‘unobtrusive allusions to Christ’s life which har- 
monize with his ai att a (Moffatt, LNT, 1911, 
p. 335), says as a fellow-elder: rohndsare 70 ér ùir 
wolusov ro Oeo . . ro yiwó pero Tov wotprlou, 
‘Tend the flock of God which is among you... 
making yourselves ensamples to the flock’ (1 P; 
cf. Pss.-Sol. xvii. 45). To feed the flock’ takes in 
the whole varied duties of the pastoral office. ‘It 
is not right that a man should only preach a sermon 
every Sunday, and after that pay no regard to the 
people’ (Stier, op. cit., 328, quoting Gossner). ‘ All 
modes of wa Iness and help are to be displayed. 
Fold as well as feed them; guide and guard and 
heal them’ (Hastings, Great Texts of the Bible, St. 
John,’ 1912, p. 422). In the AV of 1 P the flock 
is called ‘ ’s heritage,’ but Geof is not in the text, 
and it is better to read with RV the charge allotted 
to you’ (cf. Tindale’s Version: ‘be not as lordes 
over the parrishes’). ‘The charge allotted to you’ 
is therefore parallel to ‘the flock of God which is 
among you, i. e. the particular Christian society 
committed to your care. Each separate éxxAnola 
was thought of as the portion?“ (xu of the 
presbyter who watched over it’ (E. H. he hy 
Camb, Bible, St. Peter and St. Jude,’ 1880, p. 164). 
It is evidence of how completely the thought of 
the shepherd and the flock possessed the mind of 
the early Church, that in the Catacombs the figure 
of a shepherd with a sheep on his shoulder and 
a crook in his hand is the most frequent of all 
symbols. W. M. GRANT. 


“FLOOD (xaraxdAvopuss, which is used in the LXX 
for 5:29).—In exhibiting faith as the principle 
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ruled the lives of 
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| are the lusts of the rich (1 Ti 6°), and the unre- 


which has all through histo 
the saints, the writer of Heb. (117) instances 
the faith of Noah, who, warned of things not yet 
seen, i. e. of the coming flood, prepares an ark for 
the saving of his house. 1 Pet. (3%) alludes to 
the ark in which eight souls were saved through 
water. 2 Pet. (2°) illustrates the retributive jus- 
tice of God by the fact that He brought a flood 
upon the world of the ungodly, and (35.7) contrasts 
with the world which was overflowed with water 
the heavens and the earth which are stored up for 
fire. The writers of these Epistles, being apostles 
and evangelists, not men of science, had no 
thought of verifying historical documents or 
investigating natural phenomena, their sole desire 
being to awaken or strengthen the faith, to purify 
and ennoble the lives, of their readers. Like the 
writers and compilers of the deluge stories in Gen. 
(6-917), they doubtless believed—as most Christians 
did until a comparatively recent period—in a 
universal flood which destroyed all men and 
animals except those preserved in the ark. In 
the light of science and criticism, the Gen. narra- 
tives of the deluge are now regarded as a part of 
the folk-lore of Babylonian or Accadian peoples, 
from whom it was borrowed by the Canaanites. 


Lrrgraturs.—The discussion of the problems connected with 
the story of the flood—whether, ¢.g., it is a highly coloured 
legend based on actual occurrences or a Nature-myth which 
has assumed the form of a history—is relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of the narratives in Genesis, but would cast little or no 
light upon the literature of Apostolic Christianity. It is there- 
fore enough to refer to F. H. Woods’ art. ‘Flood’in HDB 
and Deluge’ in ERE, and T. K. Cheyne’s artt. ‘Deluge’ in 
the BB and EBri; R. Andree, Die Flutsagen, Brunswick, 
1891; C. J. Ball, Light from the East, London, 1899; Elwood 
Worcester, Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge, New 
York, 1901. JAMES STRAHAN. 


FLUTE.—See PIPE. 


FOOL.— The diversity in the conceptions of 
folly is strikingly illustrated by the use in the 
writings of the Apostolic Church of the terms 
‘fool’ and ‘foolish,’ translating the Greek words 
äppwv, pwpds, doo, dydnros, dovveros, and related 
forms. 

1. There appears to be a reference to folly as 
intentional clownishness in Eph 5“. The Christian 
must avoid ‘foolish talking or jesting’ (uwpoħoyla 
cal er pareNla). 

2. Unseemly and undignified conduct is folly. 
Thus St. Paul, vindicating his apostleship, is re- 
luctantly led to a self-commendation, such as, in 
other circumstances, only a fool in the folly of 
boasting would offer (2 Co 1136 44 u 124; cf, 57), 
There is, however, a deeper folly—unwarranted 
boasting (12°). Twice in these 2 Cor. passages a 
certain play on the idea of folly is presented. St. 
Paul in self-defence is compelled to speak as a fool, 
yet are not the real fools the Corinthians, ironi- 
cally ¢péviuo:, for tolerating fools, namely the 
false teachers? (117.19 0. Again the Apostle, 
having acknowledged ‘I speak as a fool’ (in my 
boasting), presently comes to the mere supposition 
that these false teachers are servants of Christ— 
the sense of the parenthesis changes—‘ Now in- 
deed, I do speak out of my mind’ (vv. A. 2). 

3. The term ‘fool’ (pwr), signifying mental 
stupidity, is applied to the imaginary controver- 
sialist of 1 Co 15%, who finds unneces difti- 
culties in the Resurrection (cf. the ‘foolish con- 
troversies’ of 1 Ti 6$, 2 Ti 23, Tit 3%). 

J. The ‘foolish Galatians’ (d»éyra) appear to be 
rebuked for bad judgment, rather than for moral 
perverseness. They must be‘ bewitched’ to have 
so readily accepted another teaching (Gal 31-3). 

§ Instances of moral folly are provided by those 
who live without regard to the chief end of life. 
These are dooga: and ddpoves (Eph 570). Foolish 


15 to the world] 


generate life is one of foolishness (Tit 33). 

6. Heathenism supplied a conspicuous and 
illuminating case of moral and intellectual folly 
(Ro 13%; cf. 2%). To St. Paul, the worship of 
wood and stone indicated an underlying moral 
defect of liking for the unreal rather than for 
the real—for make-belief rather than for belief 
(v.), which found expression in morality as well 
as in worship (v.“. ). This moral folly led to 
intellectual foolishness, which ‘learned disputa- 
tions’ disguised and fostered. There must be a 
moral element in sane intellectual judgment (cf. 
2 Th 2!*13, and Carlyle’s comment upon Na oleon : 
‘He did not know true from false now when he 
looked at them,—the fearfulest penalty a man 
pays for yielding to untruth of heart’ [Heroes and 

ero-worship, 1872, ‘The Hero as King,’ p. 221)). 

7. In the judgment of the critical Greek in- 
tellectualists, the preaching of ‘Christ crucified’ 
was folly (1 Co 1%% 21. 33. 2). A gospel centred in the 
person of an ignominiously executed criminal, and 
tinding indeed a mystic value in that death, was 
likely to provoke the contempt of a highly philo- 
sophical community. In contrast, St. Paul pre- 
sents, as the true norm whereby wisdom and folly 
are to be Judged, a mystic yrôsıs: to the un- 
spiritual, foolishness (2%, but to the initiated, the 
power and wisdom of God (2* 10 13+ 30)—a presenta- 
tion which invites comparison with the yous 
of the Mysteries. Probably the distinction here 
suggested is that between the intuitional, mystic 
5 of God and His power, and the in- 
tellectual N God and His dealings 
with the world. ligious ‘wisdom’ must be 
judged primarily in terms of spiritual experience 
rather than of theology. At the same time, St. 
Paul had no love for obscurantism (1 Co 14). 

8. The evil of the intellectualism within the 
Church, indicated in 1 Cor., was not that it 
challenged the distinctive forms of Christian 
faith, but that it gave rise to the bitterness of 
religious controversy—sacrificed the love which 
never failed in value for the sake of the mere 
forms of knowledge, which at the best necessaril 
passed away in the coming of greater light (1 Co 
13%). Let these childishly (1 Co 3.3) ‘wise’ 
become ‘fools’ that they may gain the wisdom of 
the childlike (vv.! “). 

9. ‘Fools for Christ’s sake’—so St. Paul de- 
scribes himself and his fellow-evangelists in 1 Co 
4° The epithet may have been Appried on 
account of the ‘foolishness’ of the preaching (7) ; 
the contrast, however, with the 5 év Xpior , 

rudentes in Christo, suggests that the reference 

-wiseman’s view of the sanctified 
‘abandon’ of St. Paul and his kindred spirits, 
their flinging aside of policy and cunning, their 
counting as nought the things which the world 
deems precious. The Apostle is actually regarded 
by Festus as out of his mind (Ac 26*), 
H. BULCOCK. 
FORBEARANCE.—See LONGSUFFERING. 


FOREIGNER.—See STRANGER. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE.—‘ Foreknowledge’ is the 
rendering of a Greek word (rpdyvwors, Ac 22, 1 P 13, 
the cognate verb being xpoy:wdoxer, Ac 265, Ro 8” 
112, 1 P 1%, 2 P 317) which occurs nowhere in the LXX 
and not very often in the NT. In the apocryphal 
book of Wis. it occurs three times (6% 88 18°), a mage 
in the plain sense of ‘knowing beforehand.’ In 
this sense St. Paul uses the verb in his speech be- 
fore Agrippa, when he tells him how his manner of 
life was known to all the Jews, ‘having knowledge 
of me from the first, if they be willing to testify’ 
(Ac 26°) ; and in this sense also St. Peter uses it in 
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the concluding warning of his Second Epistle when 
he reminds his readers of their ‘knowing these 
things beforehand’ (3). 

In the remainder of the references given above it 
is the Divine foreknowledge which is in the mind of 
the Apostle, the object or objects being not facts or 
things but persons—these persons being objects of 
favourable regard—and the theme under considera- 
tion being some aspect of the Divine pur of 
grace towards men. When St. Peter, in ad ing 
the Jewish multitudes on the day of Pentecost, 
describes them as having by the hand of lawless men 
crucified and slain Jesus of Nazareth, he speaks of 
Him as ‘delivered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God’ (Ac 2%). That death 
had been designed and planned in the counsels of 
eternal love, and the ‘ pore mao ees of God’ had 
rested with satisfaction upon the Divine sufferer 
who had undertaken, by the sacrifice of Himself, 
to win redemption for men. Of the same purport 
is the expression used by St. Peter when in his 
First Epistle he speaks of the blood of Christ, a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot, ‘who 
was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifested at the end of the times 
for your sake’ (1%). Mere prescience in the sense 
of previous knowledge does not exhaust the mean- 
ing in either of the foregoing Hort (The 
First Epistle of Peter, 1898, ad loc.) sees in the 
latter reference ‘ previous designation to a position 
or function.’ And he notes the pregnant sense of 
‘know’ in such es as Jer 15, ‘ Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee’; Is 491, ‘The Lord 
hath called me from the womb; from the bowels 
of my mother hath he made mention of my name; 
and Ex 33 (spoken of Moses), ‘I know thee b 
name, and thou hast found grace in my sight’ (cf. 
2 Ti 2). The pregnant sense belonging to know- 
ledge’ may well belong also to ‘foreknowledge’ 
(1 P 12, xara xpoyrwow Geoi rarpos). 

‘This knowledge,’ says Hort in his note on the expression, ‘is 
not a knowledge of facts respecting a person, but a know 
of himself ; itis, so to speak, a contemplation of him in his 
dividuality, yet not as an indifferent object but as standing in 
personal relations to Him who thus “‘foreknows” him. It must 
not pray rai 2 erana kig er foreknow] 5 . e 
OP ac > again, speakin „ estina 
SEE rodeo Datong olge, wpoopiga), even inthe biblical sense, that 
is, in relation to a Providential order, much less in the philo- 
sophical sense of antecedent constraint, 


When we turn to St. Paul’s more exact and precise 
exposition of doctrine we see that ‘foreknowledge’ 
is still directed to persons as its object, and 
that ‘ prescience,’ ‘knowing beforehand,’ is inade- 
quate to the expression of the mysterious thought 
conveyed. With St. Paul ‘foreknowledge’ is the 
first link in the chain of the Divine purpose of 

ace, the first step in the spiritual history of the 

liever (Ro 8%, ods wpoéyrw), foreordination the 
second, ‘ effectual calling’ the third, ‘ justification’ 
the fourth, ‘glory’ the fifth and last. 


Mere prescience [on God's part] of human volition,’ says O. J. 
Vaughan, ‘leaves man the originator of his own salvation, in 
utter contradiction to Scripture here and everywhere. 
mpoyvwors Which is made the first step in the spiritual histor 
mir to bar gi eps with so much 55 rail noron (which 
would confuse rpo spowpcey), but yet a ing of the 
mind of God beforehand upon a person with approval (cf. Ex 3312, 
Ps 16), which can only be mentally and doctrinally severed from 
185 neona step, npowpiıgev’ (St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans’, 
1870, oc. 


That the expression is used also of Israel by St. 
Paul is quite in keeping with this pregnant sense: 
‘God did not cast away his people which he fore - 
knew’ (Ro 112). It is ‘the chosen people,’ ‘the 
covenant people’ (ò Aads), of whom the Apostle de- 
clares that ‘foreknew’ them. Here, again, 
‘foreknowledge’ is thought of as directed not toa 
person or a people simply, but to a person or a 
people in relation to a function, for Israel was 
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‘designated afore’ to fill that place in the purpose 
of God which has been theirs among the nations 
There is no ground in the teaching of St. Paul 
for the view that because God foreknew that certain 
persons would respond to the gospel call, and remain 
true to their first faith to the end, He therefore 
foreordained them to salvation. Those whom God 
foreknew as His own of sovereign grace, He also 
foreordained to be conformed to the image of His 
Son; but St. Paul makes this conformity to be the 
result, not the foreseen condition, of 's fore- 
ordination. ‘ Foreknew points backward to God's 
loving thought of them before time began; their con- 
formity to the image of His Son points to the realiza- 
tion of this thought of God and its being carried to its 
furthest goal in the course of time. Of any fore- 
knowledge by God of others than those who are 
effectually called according to the Divine purpose 
neither St. Paul nor any other NT writer has any- 
thing to say. According to the teaching of the two 
apostles already referred to, the Divine foreknow- 
ledge represents the first step in the scheme of 
redemption, marking out the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world which taketh away the sin 
of the world, and the first movement of grace in 
the heart of God towards those who shall be saved. 
The Patristic usage of the word takes no notice 
of its theological significance as we find it in St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Clement speaks of the first 
apostles perk endowed with ‘perfect foreknow- 
ledge’ to enable them to hand on to a ah 80C- 
cessors the mini and service they had fulfilled 
(1 Clem. xliv. 2). ermas attributes to the Lord 
the power of reading the heart, and with foreknow- 
ledge knowing all things, even the weakness of 
men and the wiles of the devil (Mand. Iv. iii. 4). 
Lirzraturs.—F. J. A. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, 
I. I-II. 17, 1898, pp. 18, 80; Commentaries on Ro 829-90 by C. J. 
W (71870), Sanday-Headlam (67 CC, 1902), J. 
EGT, 1900), and T. Zahn (Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., 1909); C. 
odge, Systematic T . [1872] 897-400, 545; A. Stewart, 
art. Foreknowledge in HDB. THOMAS NICOL. 


FOREORDINATION.—See PREDESTINATION. 


FORERUNNER.—This word occurs only in He 
6”, where it is used of our Lord, who has entered 
within the veil as the Forerunner of redeemed 
mankind. It is a military term (xpédpomos) used of 
the troops which were sent in advance of an army 
as scouts (Herod. i. 60, iv. 121, 122; Thuc. ii. 22, 
etc.). Again, a forerunner was sent in advance 
of a king to prepare the way for him (Is 40). In 
the NT the Baptist becomes the forerunner of the 
Christ (Mt 11%. The author of the Epistle shows 
that the promise made to Abraham still awaits 
its complete fulfilment—a promise which is made 
doubly sure, being confirmed by an oath. This 
promise has been fulfilled by Christ, so that hope 
may now enter where Jesus, the Son of Man, has 
already entered to make atonement for us. 

The use of this term rpóðpouos emphasizes the 
fact that Jesus has entered heaven, not as the 
Jewish high priest entered the Holy of Holies, to 
return again, but to open a way by which His 
people may follow, and to prepare a place for 
them (Jn 14%), MORLEY STEVENSON. 


FORGIYENESS.—The purpose of this article is 
not to discuss the large theological problems 
involved (see ATONEMENT), but to consider the 
passages in which the term ae occurs in the 
Acts and the Epistles. The general word is døinu, 
of very common occurrence in the NT, especiall 
in the Gospels, meaning ‘send away from oneself’ 
(Mt 13%), ‘let go’ (4%), ‘turn away from (192, 
1 Co 7"2), pass over’ or ‘neglect’ (He 61, Mt 23*), 
‘relinquish one’s prey’ (used of robbers (Lk 10%] or 
a disease [Mt 84%, Mk 13%, Lk 4%, Jn 40), or simply 
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‘leave a person free’ (Mk 10'* 146, Jn 11, Ac 5”), 
or treat him as if one had no more concern with 
him. Hence it is used of remitting a debt (Mt 187 
612. 14), equivalent to où Acylt{ecGa: (2 Co 59; see also 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans [ICC, 1902], 100); the 
creditor tears up the bill, so to speak, or never 
enters the debt in his ledger. The verb, however, 
is rare outside the Gospels in the sense of ‘ forgive.’ 
It occurs in Ac 8 (the forgiveness of the thought 
of Simon's heart), Ja 5%, 1 Jn 1? 2 (in each case 
with ‘sins’), and, as a quotation, in Ro 47 (the for- 
giveness of lawlessnesses,’ dvonlac). 

Side by side with these instances, however, we 
must put the noun, gesis. This is very rare in 
the Gospels (it is never attributed to Christ Him- 
self, save in quotations and in the institution of 
the Eucharist in Mt 26%—not in the parallels). It 
is more frequent in the Acts—2* (baptism for for- 
giveness of sins in the name of Christ), 5 (repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins), 10 (forgiveness of 
sins through His name), 13% (through Him the 
forgiveness of sins is preached), 2606 (forgiveness of 
sins... by faith that is in Christ). Here, the 
object is always ‘sins’; forgiveness is sometimes 
explicitly joined to repentance and baptism ; but 
more particularly connected with Christ, Christ’s 
name, or faith in Christ. The procedure suggested 
by these Parr is simple: preaching Christ, 
belief in Christ, and the resultant a pees of 
the new position of freedom from sin. This might 
be all that was explicit in the experience of the 
early believers ; it 1s obviously not the last word 
for the preacher, the theologian, or the believer 
himself. Hence, the fuller expression of St. Paul 
in Eph 17, ‘in whom we have our redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of our 
transgressions’ (cf. Col 110). Here, the figure of 
the cancelling of a debt is joined to another—rescue 
from some usurping power; and this (in the passage 
in Eph., not in Col.) is definitely connected with 
the shedding of the blood of Christ at His death ; 
so in He 92 (‘apart from shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins’), The only other passage in 
the Epistles where the word occurs is He 10°, 
where forgiveness of sins and lawlessnesses is re- 
garded as equivalent to their being remembered no 
more (Jer 31%), and so needing no further sacrifice. 

At first sight, it would seem strange that dinu 
is not used oftener; it does not occur at all in 
Rom. in the sense of forgiveness, save in a 
quotation (Ro 4’, from Ps 321). But the reason is 
not far to seek. The conception, as already said, 
was not final ; it was a figure, and one of several 
possible figures; and it was a single term applied 
to a mysterious and a Teaching experience which 
required further analysis. The writers of the 
Epistles do not neglect the experience, but they 
pass beyond the expression. In the primitive 
apostolic teaching of the Acts, it was enough to 
announce that Jesus was the Messiah, that He had 
risen from the death to which the rulers of the Jews 
had condemned Him, and that in Him the old 
promises of forgiveness of sins were fulfilled—for- 
giveness even for the sin of putting Him to death. 
The cardinal notes of the apostles’ early preaching 
are the facts of the Resurrection and Messiahship 
of Jesus, and the necessity of believing in Him for 
the promised spiritual change. But it was in- 
evitable that further questions should arise. How 
can this forgiveness be reconciled with God’s un- 
changing abhorrence of sin? What is the con- 
nexion between the death of Christ and the change 
in me? To answer these, St. Paul takes up the 
. implied in the word dd¢ecrs, ‘a cancelled 
debt,’ already familiar to Pharisaic thought, and 
develops it into his doctrine of justification : there 
is a debt—all men owe it—caused by the non- 
performance of the necessary works; judgment 
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must therefore be given against us; but with the 
Judge who would pronounce the sentence there is 
also grace. Christ the Son of God dies for our sin ; 
and this same death we also die, by faith, to sin; 
hence, we are justified before God—that is, we are 
like men who have never contracted a debt; and 
there is nothing for us but acquittal. This forensic 
figure is worked out by St. Paul more fully than 
any other; but he lays equal stress on the more 
mystical conceptions of redemption (see above) and 
death to sin (Ro 6!! ‘estimate yourselves to be 
mere corpses with regard to sin’). The importance 
of faith, however, is never left unexpressed, faith 
being at once surrender to, reliance on, and 
identification with its object. Here, St. Paul 
brings us to the circle of the thought of St. John, 
which only once refers to forgiveness (see above), 
but moves round the act of believing which joins 
man to God. 

As kindred expressions we may notice the words 
xaplferGa:—properly, ‘do a favour to a person,’ or, 
with the accusative of the thing, ‘make a present 
of ’—sometimes in the sense of making a present 
of an act of wron doing, i. e., not insisting on the 
penalty for it (2 1215, Col 2%); wdpeocs (Ro 33), 
‘a foc neg ed suspension of punishment which may 
be one day inflicted,’ and therefore entirely distinct 
from forgiveness (see R. C. Trench, NT Synonyms, 
1876, p. 110 ff.); «aAdvwrew, to conceal, cover over’ 
(cf. the Hebrew kipper) (Ro 47 [quoting from Ps 
321], 1 P 48); and Ave, to loose’ (Rev 15). 


Ana EAE and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., 1900; W. E. 
rchard, Modern Theories of Sin, 1909; W. L. Walker, The 
Gospel of Reconciliation, 1909; P. T. Forsyth, The Work of 
Christ, 1910; R. Mackintosh, Christianity and Sin, 1913. 

W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 

FORM.—The first occurrence of this word in the 
Epistles is in Ro 2”, where St. Paul speaks of the 
Jew as ‘having in the law the form of knowledge 
and of the truth.“ The word he uses is Ds, 
which is found again only in 2 Ti 3° (‘having the 
form of godliness’), where it clearly has a dispar- 
aging sense and may be taken to mean an affecta- 
tion of or an aiming at the uopph of godliness. 
popo? itself is that which manifests the essence or 
inward nature of a thing, ‘outward form as deter- 
mined by inward substance,’ in contrast with cxjua 
which means ‘outward form as opposed to inward 
substance.’ péppdwors occupies an intermediate 
position between these words; the Apostle hesi- 
tates to use o, yet he will not use uopġh. The 
term happily expresses his meaning in Ro 2 the 
Law, so far as it went, was an expression, one 
might even say an embodiment, of Divine truth. 
It did not go far enough to be called op, yet it 
was more than mere outward fashion (ox ua). 
There is not the same note of disparagement about 
the word here as in 2 Ti 3°; it is rather one of in- 
completeness. 

We may turn now to the well-known use of the 
word pop¢7 itself in Ph 2%, where Christ is said to 
have been in the form of God and to have taken 
the form of a slave. The first thing to bear in 
mind is that St. Paul used the common speech of 
his day, and this word, like many others, had 
wandered far from the accurate metaphysical sense 
in which it was used by Plato and Aristotle. The 
lengthy and thorough discussions of the word and 
its relation to otvcla, bis, eldos, and similar terms 
by Lightfoot (PRilippians, 1878, p. 127 fl.) and E. 
H. Gifford (The Incarnation, 1897, p. 22 ff.) remain 
as examples of fine scholarship, but it is now 
generally recognized that St. Paul uses sop¢7 here 
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in an easy, popular sense, much as we use the word 
‘nature.’ Several passages in the LXX (e.g. Job 
46, Dn 5°, Wis 181, 4 Mac 15% witness to the 
same tendency—pop¢7 is the appearance or look of 
some one, that by which onlookers judge. But, 
while St. Paul avoids metaphysical speculations 
on the relation of the Son to the Father, he implies 
here, as elsewhere, that Christ has, as it were, the 
same kind of existence as God. The closest 
parallels are elxwy rob Oeod (Col 15) and wdovoros Gy 
(2 Co 8°), the latter passage reminding us of the 
great antithesis in Ph 2% 7 between the popdh Ve 
and the popph dovdov. SofAos stands for man in 
opposition to God and must not be pressed literally. 
It is worth noting that St. Paul insists on Christ's 
direct exchange of the one form for the other, in 
contrast to Gnostic views which represented Him 
as passing through a series of transformations. 
To return to up, which here denotes, as it usu- 
ally does, an adequate and accurate expression of 
the underlying being, and so points to the Divinity 
of the pre-existing Christ, one may, without any 
detraction from this honour, point out that St. 
Paul always regards the Death and Resurrection of 
Christ as adding something to it. It is after the 
return to glory that Christ is declared the Son of 
God ‘with power’ (Ro 1è *), and becomes Lord (Ph 
2-1), It only remains to point out that Christ’s 
assumption of the ‘form’ or ‘nature’ of a servant 
does not imply that His ‘ Ego,’ the basis of His per- 
sonality, was changed. (See further art. CHRIST, 
CHRISTOLOGY, p. 193f.) 

Before leaving this word, we may notice the use 
of the verb uoppów in a beautifully expressive pas- 
sage, Gal 4, where the Apostle adopts the figure 
of a child-bearing mother; he is in travail for the 
spiritual birth of Christ within his Galatian friends, 
straining every power to shape their inner man 
afresh into the image of Christ. The use of the 
word ‘form’ in Ro 9” and 1 Ti 2% (in each case 
translating rAdoow) calls for no remark. 

Two other paaa es in the Epistles demand con- 
sideration. In Ro 6 St. Paul is glad that the 
Romans have become sincerely obedient. ‘to that 
form of teaching’ to which they were delivered ; 
and in 2 Ti 10 there is an exhortation to hold the 
form (RV ‘pattern’) of sound words which thou 
hast heard from me.’ The word used in Rom. 
is ros, which must be taken in its usual Pauline 
sense of ‘ pattern,’ ‘standard.’ No special type of 
doctrine is meant (see F. J. A. Hort, Prolegomena 
to Romans and Ephesians, 1895, p. 32); the refer- 
ence is to a course of simple instruction, like that 
in the first part of the Didache (‘The Two Ways’), 
which preceded baptism. In 2 Tim. we have the 
compound vrorvrwors, lit. an outline sketch,’ and 
so a ‘pattern’ or ‘example.’ It is the emphatic 
word in the sentence, and the meaning is best 
brought out by the translation, ‘ Hold as a pattern 
of healthy teaching, in faith and love, what you 
heard from me.’ A. J. GRIEVE. 


FORMALISM.—As thought needs language and 
soul needs body, so the spirit of religion can main- 
tain, manifest and propagate itself, can relate 
itself to its environment, only as it is embodied in 
external form. It takes intellectual form in 
doctrines and creeds; its emotional necessities 
create forms of worship ; its social instincts express 
themselves in ecclesiastical organization and sacra- 
mental rites, in all its instruments and symbols 
of corporate action. Hence arises inevitably the 
danger of formalism: the ‘form of godliness’ 
(2 Ti 3°) may persist after the power which origin- 
ally created it has evaporated, and it may be in- 
herited or adopted by those who have never had 
experience of the inward reality. Formalism in 
this proper sense of the word is to be distinguished 
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from hypocrisy (the consciously fraudulent assump- 
tion of the externals of religion), and other varieties 
of unreality in religion. The typical formalist is 
the angel of the church in Sardis, of whom it is 
written: ‘ Thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
thou art dead’ (Rev 3!). Unlike his Laodicean 
neighbour, who is ‘neither cold nor hot,’ he sets a 
high value upon the Christian name, and firmly 
believes that to do so is to be earnestly Christian. 
He mistakes zealous performance of acts of worship 
for rea] devotion, and punctilious orthodoxy for 
living conviction. He sincerely respects the badges 
and expressions of spiritual life, believes them to 
be necessary and effectual unto salvation, while he 
is ignorant of, and without desire for, the reality 
which they express. Heis a ‘well without water’ 
(2 P 2"), 

In the apostolic writings formalism of various 
kinds is detected and rebuked. 

1. The substitution of religious observances for 
religious reality.— (a) Such observances may be 
sacramental, belonging to the prescribed ritual ; 
and to these the danger of formalism always 
attaches in a high degree, the 5 of the 
ritual act being always regarded by the unspiritual 
man as setting him in a right relation to God. 
Thus St. Paul accuses the Jews of formalism with 
regard to circumcision (Ko 2%”), admonishing 
them that ‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly 

. circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter.’ Otherwise it is become 
‘uncircunicision,’ a falsehood against which the 
virtue of the unprivileged Gentile will rise up in 
judgment. In St. Paul’s controversy with the 

udaizers, the issue was between a legal and a 

spiritual conception of religion rather than between 
formalism and reality. Yet the latter element 
also was involved, and is emphasized by his re- 
peatedly contrasting both circumcision and un- 
circumcision with the inward essence and ethical 
manifestation of Christianity—‘a new creature’ 
(Gal 6%), ‘faith that worketh by love’ (56), keep- 
ing the commandments of God’ (1 Co 7%). Here 
with deep insight St. Paul places uncircumcision ’ 
on the same footing with ‘circumcision.’ If the 
advocates of freedom supposed that there was any 
virtue in uncircumcision per se, they were only sub- 
stituting one fetish for another. As there are 

rsons who make a convention of unconventional- 
ity, so in religion repudiation of form may become 
only a different species of formalism, 

10 Not only ritual or sacramental acts, but all 
observances which are labelled ‘religious,’ even 
those which are most directly designed for instruc- 
tion and edification, are exposed to the same 
danger. Having exhorted his readers to ‘receive 
with meekness the implanted word,’ St. James 
(13-3) hastens to preclude the notion that such 
‘hearing,’ as a mere opus operatum, has any re- 
ligious value. Without ‘doing’ it is no less barren 
of good result than a cursory glance at one’s own 
image in a mirror (cf. Ro 2"). Closely akin to 
this formalism of ‘hearing’ is that which substi- 
tutes fluent religious talk for religious conduct 
(Ja 18. 7). The pure undefiled ĉpnoxeia, the true 
Christian cultus, is to visit the widows and the 
fatherless in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world.’ 

2. The formalism of intellectual orthodoxy.— 
The classical passage is Ja 2. Signifying by 
‘faith’ not the vital spiritual act, but the orthodox 
confession which is its proper ‘form,’ the writer 
vigorously declares that such faith, ‘if it have not 
works,’ is dead in itself (v. “s), a body uninhabited 
by the quickening spirit (v.“). St. Paul advances 
even beyond this position when (1 Co 13°) he asserts 
that one may have ‘all faith, so as to remove 
mountains,’ yet if it be ‘without charity, he is 
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nothing.’ The First Epistle of St. John is occupied 
with the exposure of intellectual formalism (for 
though the Gnostic tenets, against which it is 
directed, are regarded as the rankest heterodoxy, 
the principle is the same). To imagine that we 
‘know „while not keeping His commandments 
(2**), or that we are ‘in the light,’ while hating 
our brother (2); to credit ourselves with knowing 
Christ’ in whom is no sin, while continuing in the 
practice of sin (3°), is to stand convicted of being a 
‘liar.’ Only he who loves can know God, who is 
Love (4°). 

3. Formalism within the ethical domain.— 
While religious observances and credal orthodoxy 
are always to be submitted to the test of ethics, the 
last hiding-place of formalism is within the ethical 
domain itself. fa high — F we 
the possession of a high moral ideal stands for hig 
morality. This is e rebuked by St. Paul 
in Ro 27-4. The typical Jew gloried in the lofty 
moral standards of his race, ‘ resting upon the law,’ 
‘approving the things that are excellent’; but ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s indictment he too often 
regarded an enlightened sense of duty as the goal 
rather than as the starting-point of moral life. It 
is a still subtler formalism when the ethical impulse 
exhausts itself in lofty and generous sentiment, or 
in clothing such emotion with appropriate verbiage 
(Ja 25-26) This possibility is suggested, with a 
touch of delicate irony, in 1 Jn 3, where the law 
of self-sacrificing brotherhood is first stated in its 
highest terms—‘ We ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren,’ and then, lest any one should 
mistake the emotion awakened by such magnificent 
expressions of duty for the discharge of duty itself, 
the issue is brought down to the pedestrian level 
of the everyday use of ‘the world’s goods’ for the 
relief of the need that is before one’s eyes. Here, 
again, St. Paul is still bolder (1 Co 13°), pointing 
out that conduct may fill out to the utmost the 
‘form’ of self-sacrifice (‘If I give all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned’), 
and yet lack the inward reality. Ethical reality 
is attested not by the sensational exploit, but by 
that ‘walking in love’ which is so inimitably 
described in the following verses. 


TURE.— À. Whyte, Bunyan Characters, I. [1898] 182, 
271, Bible Characters: Our Lord's Characters,’ 1902, pp. 160, 
284; Stopford A. Brooke, The Fight of Faith, 1877, p. 61; 
ohn Foster, Lectures’, 1853, i. 131 fl.; J. H. Newman, 
arochial and Plain Sermons, new ed., 1868, i. 21, 124, iv. 66; 
A. Maclaren, Christ tn the Heart, 1886, p. 226; J. B. Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James’, 1910; Robert Law, of Life, 
1900, pp. 208 fl., 281 fl., 279 fl. ROBERT Law. 


FORNICATION (ropvela, and cognates). — 1. 
Meaning of term.—(1) ropvela is used sometimes in 
the strict sense of ‘ prostitution’ or ‘ fornication 105 
Co 63). It is thus different from poryela, or adul- 
tery’ (He 13“ (cf. Mk 774) Didache, 2 f.). This strict 
sense, however, can be retained with certainty 
only when the two words occur side by side. In 
the an world, while moxela was regarded as 
sinful on a woman’s part mainly on the ground 
that it infringed the husband’s rights, fornication 
or sexual intercourse outside the marriage bond or 
even by husbands was allowable. St. Paul (1 Th 
4.) demands chastity from married men. The 
wife (interpreting oxedos as ‘wife’ (see Milligan’s 
Thess., London, 1908, for opposite view]) is to be 
had in holiness and honour. Christian morality 
is contrasted with pagan in this respect. Illicit 
sexual intercourse with a married woman is not 
only an infringement of the husband’s rights, but 
oleng done to the Holy Ghost. Christianit 
regards fornication and adultery alike as sinful. 
Cato looked on fornication as a preventive against 
libidinous intrigues with married women (Horace, 
Sat. i. 2). Cicero says it was always practised 
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and allowed (pro Celio, xx). It was defended not 
only as custo but as a necessity of nature. 
Alexander Severus furnished governors with con- 
cubines. The Cynic and early Stoic philosophers 
excused it on the ground that ‘naturalia non sunt 
turpia.’ This St. Paul combats (1 Co 612-2. It 
is not a natural thing like food; for, while the 
nutritive system of man belongs to the perishing 
schema of this world, the body is the organ of the 
spirit and the temple of the Holy Ghost, bought by 

hrist for His own service. To unite it to a 
harlot is an act of sacrilege, of self- violation, 
and it breaks the union between Christ and the 
believer. 

How different this is from the lame censure of 
Epictetus (Enchir. 33) and the practice of Marcus 
Aurelius, who had his concubine (see Lecky, History’ 
of European Moralss, London, 1888, ii. 314 fl.). 

(2) ropvela is used also in a generic sense, porxela 

being specific. In Pauline terminology soxetw is 
found in quotations from the LXX (seventh com- 
mandment), while ropvela is used for immorality in 
general (cf. Theophylact on Ro 1”: wécay dr: 
Thy dxaGapolay tw rijs wopvelas dvduare rep He). 
This is probably the meaning in Ac 15”, though 
some interpret it of marriage within the prohibited 
degrees (Lv 18”). The Jews allowed proselytes- 
to marry even with their nearest relatives, and, 
according to John Lightfoot (Hor. Heb., new. ed., 
Oxford, 1859, iv. 132), the case of incest in Corinth 
(l Co 6), where a Christian had married his 
ather's wife, while the father was possibly still 
alive, arose out of this custom. This is highly 
doubtful. In Ac 15% * ropvela is used in the 
general sense of immorality. We are not con- 
cerned in this article with the vexed question of 
what constituted fornication in the case of re-mar- 
riage after divorce. Our Lord's teaching on this 
point is doubtful, owing to the absence of the 
qualifying expression in Mark, although the exist 
ence of the qualification in Matthew indicates. 
that in the early Church re-marriage was allowed 
to the guiltless y. Whether, again, marriage 
within the prohibited degrees constituted roprela 
is not discussed in the NT. 

But from the richness of the phraseolo 
sensual sins we can gather how wide-spread and 
multiform this evil was. We find uncleanness 
(dxaapola), licentiousness (doe yeia) often side by 
side with ropvela (2 Co 12, Gal 5%, Eph 4%). So 
often is Reoretla found alongside sopreia that 
many are inclined to regard the former as itself a 
form of sensuality. But it is best to regard both 
as characteristic sins of heathendom. Others as- 
sociate them chologically, saying that forget- 
fulness of God compels the creature to either one 
or other (Bengel and Trench). The NT seems to 
have a genetic account of this sin (fornication) in 
more than one place. Our Lord (Mk 7) deduces it 
from evil thoughts; St. Paul from the desire of 
evil things (1 1050, from the lusts of the flesh 
(Gal 5!9), and from déila (1 Co6™). The lists of 
vices, however, are not liar ee in groups follow- 
ing a psychological order. ey have their coun- 
terparts in pagan literature (see Dobschiitz, Chris- 
tian Life in the Primitive Church, p. 406 fl.; and 
Deissmann, Licht vom Osten“, Tübingen, 1909, p. 
238 f.). They vary in different places. The con- 
nexion between drunkenness and vice is also re- 
cognized (Eph 5"; cf. Test. Jud. xvi. 1). Group- 
ings of vices and virtues early arose, arranged in 
connected lists for catechetical and homiletic pur- 
ee but the order is variable (cf. Hermas, Vis.. 

). There was no public opinion in paganism to 
suppress fornication. Hetairat moved about the 
streets freely, and often played a large réle in 
150 affairs. One thinks of Phryne and others. 

igious associations sanctioned vice. The temples 


for 
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and Buse Pee ct i, = 8 0 15 
a is ics 0 rygia, i. [Oxford, 1895], 94 f.). 
The cult of a peradice Pandemos at Corinth may 
be mentioned, as well as smaller cults like that of 
the Cabiri at Thessalonica and the Chaldean 
Sybil at Thyatira. Trade-gilds (épyacta), which 
were numerous, afforded means of corruption. 
Almost everywhere the air was tainted, so that 
to have no intercourse with fornicators was like 
going out of the world. Christianity never formed 
itself into a ghetto, and so the danger of moral 
pollution was always present. The very fact that 
the pagan goas were represented as prone to sen- 
suality had a degrading influence on ordin 

morality, however much the stories of the g 

may have been ridiculed or allegorized in en- 
lightened coteries. ‘Ifa god does so, why should 
not I a man?’ (Terence, Eunuch. III. v. 42). 
Ancient custom, the callosity of public feeling, the 
contamination of commerce and religion, the sanc- 
tions of libertine enlightenment—all these had to be 
combated and overcome in the interests of purity. 

(3) ropvela is sometimes used also to indicate 
apostasy from God—so often in Revelation. This 
meaning lies very near the surface whenever the 
word occurs in conjunction with idol-worship or 
meats offered to idols. In the Apostolic Decree 
this thought is latent. To buy meat in the open 
market was dangerous—forbidden in Ac 15”, Rev 
2½ , though by St. Paul it was allowed. He 
bases the right on the law of expediency, but he 
recommends regard for the weak brother’s con- 
science (1 Co 8* 1018 Ro 14 .). The Greek 
Church still a ed this law of meats as binding 
though the Western Church followed St. Pau 
from early times. But everywhere fornication is 

rohibited. At Thyatira, as at Corinth, some de- 
ended fornication on Gnostic grounds, as Jezebel ; 
but not only fornication but idol-meats also are 
pee by the seer. The Christians had to 
reak away from their trade-gilds to avoid con- 
tamination ; and this involved serious sacrifice. 
The example of Israel tempted by Moabitish 
women to apostasy and lust at Balaam’s instiga- 
tion was a warning (Rev 24, 1 Co 10). See art. 
NICOLAITANS. It is probable that we can under- 
stand the conjunction of fornication and idol-meats 
in Rev 21 w and 1 Cor. only on the early Christian 
view of demonic influence acting through food and 
thus tempting to lust (see B. W. Bacon in Eæposi- 
tor, 8th ser. vii. [1914] 40 fl.). 

2. Attitude of Christianity towards fornication. 
—Christianity opposed fornication in every form, 
not only overt acts but even lustful thoughts. 
There were things that should not even be named 
among Christians. It saw in marri a preven- 
tive against fornication ; St. Paul, though desir- 
ing the unmarried to remain as they were, yet, 
rather than run the risk of incontinence or the 
fire of lust, allowed them to marry. So strong 
was the reaction against impurity that St. John 
regards the chaste unmarried (rap@évo) as a select 

roup (Rev 14‘). Fornication is a sin against the 
body; it is a defilement of God's temple; it isa 
violation of the self in a special sense; for it the 
wrath of God comes on men, and God’s judgment 
awaits it. The very beginning of sanctification is 
incompatible with fornication. St. Paul condenses 
into one sentence the Christian attitude: ‘ Flee 
from fornication ’(1 Co 618). It is directly opposed 
to God’s righteousness, and St. John brands forni- 
cators with the rd pedi terms ces, ‘dogs,’ 
‘defiled’ er 174 18, etc.). These cannot enter 
the city of God. St. Paul’s dealing with the Cor- 
inthian case indicates that fornication excludes 
from church fellowship. 


* Perhaps he has in mind sodomy (wa:d0¢Gopia or pæderas 
of Ro 17, 1 Ti 110, 1 Co &, Didache, 2f.). ái s 
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FORTUNATUS.—Fortunatus was one of three 
deputies from the Church in Corinth who visited 
St. Paul in Ephesus, perhaps bearing letters, and 
to whom he refers in 1 Co 167. . Nothing more 
is known of him. It seems unlikely that all the 
deputies would belong to one household, as Weiz- 
sicker (Apostol. Age, Eng. tr., i.? [1897] 305) sug- 
gests, or that all were slaves (so T. C. Edwards, 
ad loc.). Clement refers to a Fortunatus (in Ep. ad 
Cor. § 65) as accompanying his messengers from 
Rome to Corinth, but distinguishes him from them ; 
the name, however, is too common for identification 
(see ACHAICUS and STEPHANAS). 

J. E. ROBERTS. 

FOUNDATION.—In the NT, ‘foundation’ re- 
presents two different Greek words: (a) carago 
(active, except in He 11", and always in the phrase 
KaTaBoAh xdcpov) (ö) Oenédos, -ov (pass.), with both 
a literal and a i meaning (HDB, art. 
‘ Foundation’). Cheyne (EBi, art. Foundations,’ 
1558) says ‘‘‘ corner-stone” and ‘‘foundation-stone” 
are synonymous terms in the Hebrew Scriptures.’ 
The metaphorical sense of the word chietly has 
religious importance for students of the NT, and 
will be noted & as it occurs in the apostolic writings. 
The figurative use of i KORP back to our 
Lord's Parable of the Wise Builder—ds goxaye «al 
sede ral €0nxe Oepédtoy eri rh» wérpay—‘ who 

igged and went deep and laid a foundation upon 
the rock’ (Lk 6%). 

The significance of the word in the Epistles will 
be found in an exegesis of the passages, viz. : (1) 
in Ro 15” St. Paul expresses his determination not 
to build upon another man’s foundation: tra uh er 
ddAdrptoy Oeuéhiov olkoSon@. He covets the work of 
a pioneer on new ground, for in the wide field of 
evangelization (evayyeAl{erOa:), with so much to 
do and so little done, all narrow jealousies are 
senseless and to be avoided. He is not desirous to 
preach in occupied fields ; his ambition is to spread 
the gospel and not to make it the subject of rivalry. 
The rivalries of the Christian Church in heathen 
lands, while whole tracts are lying unevangelized, 
are a sad sight. 

(2) To the Church of Christian Corinth, St. Paul 
writes: ws copds dpxcréxrwr Oeuédiov EOnxa, ‘as a 
wise master-builder, I laid a foundation’ (1 Co 3"), 
and again: OeyéAov yàp AMA ovdels öbv Geivas 
rap TÒ» celuevov, ös ée Inooõs Xpordés, for other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ’ (1 CO 3" RV). J. E. 
McFadyen (The Epistles to the Corinthians, London, 
1911, p. 50) translates the phrase ‘alongside of 
(rapd with acc.) the one laid’ and comments: 
‘ Jesus is the foundation: the church is founded 
upon a Person, not upon a system of truths... 
so that this name is a oonfession, —the earliest, 
simplest, profoundest of the church.’ F. W. 
Robertson (Expos. Lectures on St Pauls Epp. to 
the Corinthians, London, 1873, pp. 48, 49): Chris- 
tianity is Christ. . Christianity is a Life, a 
Spirit — “That I may know Him, and the 

wer of His resurrection, and the fellowship of 

is sufferings, being made conformable unto His 
death“. us St. Paul lays down once for all 
‘the absolute religious significance of Jesus, in all 
the relations of God and man (J. Denney, Jesus 
and the Gospel, London, 1908, p. 23). Denney (p. 
380 fl.), in the interests of faith and Christian unity, 
leads for such a simplification of creeds as will 
ind men to Christ in the light of St. Paul's 
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declaration that the building is related to the 
foundation-stone alone, and not to anything laid 
alongside: ‘We remain loyal to our Lord and 
Saviour only because He has apprehended us, and 
His hand is strong’ (p. 411). 

(3) In Eph 2” St. Paul describes believers as 
dxaxodounbévres eri ry bene kl rÊ» dwroord\wy xa 
xpopnray, Being built upon the foundation of the 
apatio and prophets.’ The latter are of course 

T teachers and exhorters (the omission of the 
article before 5 indicates members of the 
same class). ney had a special message and 
function to the Church already gathered out of 
paganism, in contrast to the missionary and 
pioneer work of the apostles. 

Considerable variety of opinion has been ex- 
pressed as to the meaning of ‘the foundation of 
the apostles and 1 A careful summary is 

iven by Salmond (EGT, Ephes., 1903, p. 299) of 

e possible interpretations of the article: (a) gen. 
of a ition the foundation which consists of 
apostles and prophets ; (b) gen. of originating cause 
=the foundation laid by them ; (c) gen. of posses- 
sion =the apostles’ foundation on which they them- 
selves were built. Ellicott (Hphesians*, 1864, in 
Joc.) favours (a), so that St. Paul by a change of 
metaphor (1 Co 34) presents the apostles and pro- 
phets as themselves the foundation, and Christ as 
the corner-stone ‘ binding together both the walls 
and the foundations.’ But the consensus of inter- 
pretations tends to (b), the gospel of the apostles 
and 960 75 (HDB, ii.), the doctrines whic thoy 
preached (H. C. G. Moule, Cambridge Bible, 1886, 
in loc., also Appendix F, 168 f.). G. G. Findlay 
{Exposntor’s Bible, ‘ Ephes., 1892, p. 152) combines 
(a) and (6)—‘ These men have laid the foundation 
—Peter and Paul, John and James, Barnabas and 
Silas, and the rest. They are our spiritual pro- 

enitors, the fathers of our faith. e see Jesus 

hrist through their eyes; we read His teaching, 
and catch His Spirit in their words. Nor was 
it their word alone, but the men themselves—their 
character, their life and work—laid for the Church 
its historical foundation. This glorious company 
-of the apostles formed the first course in the new 
building. . . They have fixed the standard of 
Christian doctrine and the type of Christian char- 
acter.’ In a lesser degree this is true of all re- 
ligious founders and teachers. For generations 
the churches bear the impress of the men who 
gave them their beginning. 

(4) The figure of ‘ the foundation’ is used in an 
unusual form (condensed metaphor) in 1 Ti 6; 
AmoOnoauplfovras davrots QepéMov xaddy els TÒ No, 
‘laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come’ (cf. Sir 1: xal perà 
AvOpwrwy Oepéuov aldvos évdccevoe, ‘and with men 
she [Wisdom] built a foundation of everlasting- 
ness). The somewhat involved metaphor is per- 
nape due to a reminiscence of our Lord’s Parable 
(Lk 16°), but specially of Mt 6% where the verb is 
the same and also the duty enjoined : @ncaupltere 
82 ùui Onaaupods év odpar, ‘lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.’ Bengel ( „ in loc.) 
with a happy illustration gives the sense Mercator 
naufragio salvus, thesauros domum praemissos 
‘imvenit.’ Cheyne (loc. cit.) favours the emenda- 
tion xeuhor, gift or ‘valued memorial,’ which 
straightens out the metaphor but at the expense 
-of the text. If there were any authority for the 
roading, one might agree that this ‘must surely 

ght.’ 

(5) In 2 Ti 2% ô pévroe crepeds dennĩαmuos rob Geol 
tornxey, ‘Howbeit the firm foundation of God 
-standeth’ (RV), the Church itself is described as 
the foundation of a still greater building the holy 
temple in the Lord in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit’ 
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(Eph 221.22), ‘The term foundation,“ here used 
or the Church of God on earth, is remarkable, and 
ints toa great truth: that, after all, this life is 
ut a beginning, and that His Church” here is 
but a foundation—is only the first and early storey 
of that glorious Church the Divine Architect has 
penne and will complete in heaven’ (Ellicott, in 
oc.; cf. also He 11'°). This ‘foundation,’ in re- 
miniscence of ancient custom as to foundation- 
stones, bears a two-fold inscription, expressin 
both its origin and purpose: ‘The Lord knowet 
them that are his’ (‘the Lord will show who are 
his, and who is holy’ [Nu 16°]) and ‘let every 
one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from 
unrighteousness.’ 

(6) In He 61 there occurs the warning uh 1d 
heut uαõẽ xaraBadrAdpevann, ‘not laying again (and 
again) a foundation.’ The meaning is apparent 
from the opening words of the chapter: ‘ wherefore 
let us cease to speak of the first ene of Christ, 
and press on unto perfection (full growth).’ ‘Let 
us be borne on to perfection’ in ‘ personal surrender 
to an active influence’ (Westcott, Hebrews, 1892, 


p. 143). The subject is the duty of progress, and 
the contrast is between the elemen (výros [515 
and the full grown (réAeos) in the Christian life. 


The different elements that constitute the founda- 
tion, which is not to be laid again, are three, taken 
in pairs: (i) personal attitudes of heart and mind : 
repentance from dead works and faith toward God; 
(ii) church ordinances: baptism and laying on of 
hands; dii) leading beliefs: resurrection and judg- 
ment. These are to be accepted once for all—they 
are the foundation. In the subjects alluded to as 
foundation facts there is perhaps a reference to 
some well-known formula for the instruction of the 
catechumen ; perhaps the allusion is to the usual 
evangelistic presentation of the gospel. ‘The phrase 
implies that certain things have been done and 
certain teaching has been given to the readers at 
the outset of their Christian life as a basis on which 
more advanced teaching may be built’ (A. S. Peake, 
‘Hebrews’ in Century Bible, 1902, p. 141). But 
such a foundation needs to be laid only once, and 
the use of it is for subsequent building ; therefore 
progress not only in knowledge, but towards the 
ull maturity of Christian character, is incumbent 
on all believers. 

He 6! has, it may be feared, been but a counsel 
of perfection in certain church circles, while ‘ to 
reach the gospel’ has often meant a formal and 
ry presentation of a few elementary truths, that 
by wearisome repetition have had all their fresh- 
ness rubbed away. Yet this has been called ‘dwell- 
ing on fundamentals.’ But we do not dwell on 
a foundation; we build upon it. Many modern 
evangelistic efforts split upon this rock, and the 
falling away of professed converts has often arisen 
from the ref of them or their spiritual guides 
‘to have done with the elementary doctrines and 
to go on towards full growth.’ The complaint is 
sometimes heard that the first fresh and joyful 
emotions are so soon lost; and to revive and re- 
cover these, men are tempted, or invited, to go back 
in thought and desire to some former visitation of 
the Spirit. But the remedy is not back, but for- 
ward. We cannot recover the emotions that are 
behind, but we can have other emotions and more 
joyful experiences new-born, by going forward to 
explore more deeply the great things of God. There- 
fore the Apostle says: let us surrender ourselves to 
the influence which will carry us on. ‘The influ- 
ence and the surrender are continuous (pepwueba) 
and not concentrated in one momentary crisis’ 
(Westoott, op. cit. p. 143). 


LITERATURS.—In addition to the works cited throughout the 
article, reference may be made to W. N. Clarke shali 
we think of Christianity? 1899, pp. 56-105; Phillips Brooks, 
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The Candle of the Lord, 1892, pp. 68, 60; S. A. Cook, The 
Foundations of 8 in The le’s Books; J. Alcorn, The 
Sure Foundation, 1898, p. 8; W. E. Chadwick, Social Relation- 
ships in the Light of Christianity, 1910, p. 154. 


W. M. GRANT. 
FOUR.—See NUMBERS. 


FRANKINCENSE (X/Savos).—Frankincense, which 
is mentioned (Rev 18%) as part of the vast merchan- 
dise of Imperial Rome, is a gum-resin yielded by 
certain species of trees of the genus Boswellia. In 
ancient times the most famous of these grew in 
Hadramant, 8. Arabia. To obtain the Pein: 
cense a deep incision is made in the trunk of the 
tree, and below the incision a narrow strip of bark 
is peeled off. As the Heb. d (from which the 
Gr. is derived) signifies, the resin exudes as a milk- 
like juice (spuma pinguis, Pliny, xii. 14), which 
in about three months attains the necessary degree 
of consistency. Frankincense was sold in semi- 
opaque, round, or ovate tears or irregular lumps, 
which were covered with a white dust as the result 
of their friction against oneanother. It was valued 
for its sweet odour when burned, and it often served 
for illumination in place of oil lamps. As it was one 
of the ingredients of incense, great quantities of it 
were required for the sacrificial ritual. As a per- 
fume it was used for the care of the body and for 
the flavouring of wine. It was also in high repute 
as a medicine. JAMES STRA HAN. 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL.—41. Introduction.— 
Properly speaking, the phrase ‘the freedom of the 

ill’ is a misnomer. s Locke pointed out, the 
question is not whether the will is free, but whether 
man is free. Either the will isin the same psycho- 
logical category as the desires, in which case it is 
obviously limited by a man’s mental universe and 
his powers of concentration, or it is identical with 
the man’s self. It is quite evident that a man is 
not determined always by external force, and that 
neither others nor he himself can always predict 
what he will do. But this alone does not make 
him free. On the other hand, set any two men 
among the same alternatives, and their attitude 
will be different ; in each case it will be conditioned 
by education, tastes, habits, range of perceptions— 
in fact, by the whole previous life, by all that goes 
to make up what we call character. Yet the 
consciousness of freedom persists; we feel that 
between given alternatives we have the power of 
effective choice. Hence, the antinomy has often 
been solved by the word ‘self-determination’ ; 
but this only moves the difficulty further back. 
What of the self which determines? Is that dis- 
tinct from the other self? If so, what is its rela- 
tion to environment and character? And if not, 
how can anything be the agent of its own deter- 
mination ? 

The interest of the question is great, but it is 
speculative or else merely juristic ; that is, what- 
ever the answer may be, men will continue to form 
their own ends and pursue them, and to weight 
the alternative’ in trying to influence the conduct 
of others. It is not determinism, but fatalism, 
which has any porer to influence conduct, and 
fatalism is something entirely different. The only 
result of determinism in practical life is in the 
formation of judgments with regard to personal 
responsibility and the infliction of punishment. 
Punishment would become, what it is indeed at 

resent often held to be, non-retributive ; it would 

only disciplinary and deterrent. But this too 
would Jene a man’s way of conducting his own life 
untouched. 

The theoretical problem is hardly noticed in the 
NT. The interest of the NT writers is predomin- 
antly practical. All that does not directly or 
indirectly affect a man’s relation to his universe is 
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ignored. At the same time, the intellectual world 
of the NT is identical with that of the OT, but 
invaded and fertilized by the conceptions of the 
Incarnation and Redemption of Christ. For the 
thought of the OT, the pores of freedom did not 
exist. Not only were there no practical considera- 
tions to call attention to it; it was excluded by: 
the heartiness with which the Hebrew mind ac- 
cepted the two convictions of the responsibility 
of man and the omnipotence of God. Even for 
Ezekiel, who came nearest to realizing the anti- 
nomy, the problem was one of individual and social 
55 rather than of freedom and necessity 
(see 14,18, 33). On the other hand, God can always 
intervene, though man may still be answerable 
(1 K 22%, Am 3, 2 S 24), compared with 1 Ch 215). 

2. The attitude in Acts.—The same ingenuous 
yet serviceable attitude (to pass over instances in 
the Gospels) is found in the Acts of the Apostles. 
While actions are regularly spoken of (as in al} 
normal literature) as originated by their agents, 
yet new powers, unattainable otherwise, are be- 
stowed by the Spirit (e.g. 2*), whose coming, how- 
ever, may be hastened or caused by prayer (816). 
Men may be frustrated in some purpose by the 
Spirit of Jesus (167), constrained by the Word (18°), 
or bound in the spirit (20%). So, too, they may 
act in ignorance (37%; or sin may even be the re- 
sult of Satan's filling their heart (5°, but contrast 
v.). But this interference with normal powers of 
choice is neither felt to limit man’s freedom, nor 
does it affect the writer’s faith therein. The con- 
ception of some Divine power as temporarily dis- 
placing a man’s control over his speech or thought 
was by no means strange to the Hebrews, or to the 
Greeks and Romans, who had not learnt to think 
in terms of the sub-conscious; and when we, for- 
getting or improving on our philosophy, say ‘he 
was not himself,’ they would have said ‘ God, or 
some evil spirit, entered into him’ (1 S 16%; cf. 
Verg. Æn. vi. 77 ff.). But while cases of more or 
less permanent possession by demons were familiar, 
the entrance of the pt of God was felt chiefly 
on special occasions (Ac 19%. ; cf. 48 63). 

This persistence of familiar categories of thought 
in the presence of new experiences is seen especi 
in references to the Holy Spirit. He ‘falls upon’ 
the disciples ; he gives them to speak with ‘ other 
tongues’ (cf. also 18° 20%); but from the Acts 
alone it is impossible to say how far this is regarded 
as permanent; we must go to the Epistles for 
descriptions of the power of the Spirit in renewed 
lives, quickened hopes, and abiding impulses of 
joy ; and although the choicest graces of the Chris- 
tian life are set down as the fruit of the Spirit (as 
opposed to the works of the flesh, Gal 5% ), yet 
they are all subjects of exhortation as well (e.g. 
Ro 124, Ph 2%), 

8. St. Paul’s view of the problem.—But when 
we turn to St. Paul, we find a definite recognition 
and discussion of the problem of freedom. Yet it 
is not the freedom of the will or even of the self. 
It appears in two forms, each arising from St. 
Paul own experience or observation, and each: 
approached only when necessitated by some un- 
avoidable antagonism. First, the actual experi- 
ence of slavery to sin, or (what to St. Paul himself 
was involved in this) to the Law. Second, the 
apparent inability of an individual or ones of 
individuals (Esau, Pharaoh, Israel) to will what is. 
right because of some dealing of God with them. 
A third aspect is also suggested, though St. Paul 
seems to otfer a formula for its solution without 
recognizing its difficulty. What is the relation of 
the redeemed soul to God’s indwelling and inwork- 
ing? Yet a fourth form of the problem appears, 
which is predominantly ethical. hat actions am 
I as a Christian man at liberty to perform? What 
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restraints, if any, am I bound to observe? This, 
however, springs naturally out of the first form of 
the problem. It will be advisable to consider these 
in order. 

(1) The problem of freedom from sin and from 
the Law.—To St. Paul, as a Hebrew sprung from 
Hebrews, the great end of man is righteousness. 
It was to him more than an end: it was a passion. 
But he felt it to be unattainable: a mountain 
height which he had no strength to scale. His 
life was one long fruitless struggle towards it. He 
could only describe that life as a bondage, as if he 
had been sold like a slave to a master who would 
always prevent him from following his own wishes 
{Ro 7"*), or as if he were actually tied to a weight 
which kept him from moving—the 8 of a 
dead body (v.“). This master was sin; but as in 
a fevered dream the patient sometimes imagines 
his own pain to be external to himself and tortur- 
ing him, so St. Paul speaks of sin as something 
external, exercising an alien and hateful tyrann 
over him which can only end in death (57). It is 
not that his will is not free; it is not that he can- 
not will in a particular way; it is that he cannot 
act as he wills. The compulsion isexternal. And 
this tyranny further makes a t of what should 
have n à guide, namely, the Law. The term 
‘law,’ it must be remembered, is used by St. Paul 
in at least three ways: for the Law of Moses, for 
the natural law, written ‘on the heart’ of the 
Gentiles, and for the Law of Moses considered as a 
system of law in general. Now the Law, either as 
known to the Gentiles, or revealed more fully to 
the Jews, with its lists of forbidden acts, should 
have helped man to righteousness; but, enslaved 
as he was, it only pointed out in detail what he 
had no power to do, thus pa his tyrant doubly 
hateful, and himself doubly a slave (2'* 3”). 

Now, it will be observed that there is no meta- 
physics here, and no psychology, though it may be 
that St. Paul is giving us data for both. Heissimpl 
stating his own experience —an experience whic 
in his case was happily only amparan, and which, 
as he believed, was intended to be only tem 
for others. No conclusions could be drawn from it 
as to the will in general. For what happened? In 
this hopeless extremity a solution was found in 
Christ. St. Paul could not free himself; but 
Christ, as the Son of God, was free; and through 
His reconciliation the spirit of freedom, of sonship, 
of life, was sent forth (84 , Gal 4°). To exercise 
faith in Christ was to be placed, so to speak, where 
Christ was, i. e. in the position of one to whom 
complete righteousness was possible and actual. 
We cannot consider here the rationale of St. Paul's 
conception of the Atonement (seeart. ATONEMENT); 
but just as his active and untiring mind worked 
out into a Divine drama what to most of his con- 
temporaries was the simple experience of the con- 
sciousness of forgiveness of sins through Christ, 
so, to him, ability to do right was imaged forth 
as the change from being the slave of a tyrant to 


being a son in the house of his father. He is no 
longer kept from doing what he longs to do; he 
does it as if he had been born to doit. And this 


is what has happened : he has been born anew, he 
is a new creature. 

Yet we must be careful not to drive the figure 
too far; or rather, we must be prepared to go far 
enough. The change has not simply been wrought 
for him, but in him. It is not merely a change 
from a master to a father; but from the spirit of a 
slave to that of a son, by the spirit of sonship. 
Cowed and overpowered before, acquiescing, with a 
true slave’s mind, in the very things he hated, now 
he is confident, self-controlled as a son; not an 
emancipated slave, apt to mistake a broken chain 
for a charter of licence; his freedom from sin is 


freedom for righteonsness. He can thus speak of 
the old Law as replaced by a new one. He is actually 
a slave once more; but a slave to Christ. He has 
gained his freedom, only to surrender it; or rather, 
he has surrendered it, only to find it in a form which 
is entirely stable and absolutely satisfying (2 Co 3", 
no more ‘veils, reservations, inconsistencies’ now 
A. Menzies, Second Ep. to Cor., 1912, ad loc.], 50, 

76, Gal 55; Christians are even slaves to one 
another, because slaves to Him whose law is love : 
Ro 876%; cf. 1 P 26, Jn 8*#-), 

This experience St. Paul regarded as normal for 
all Christians. But in the Galatian church he was 
confronted with a return to the Jewish Law by those 
who ought to have learnt that circumcision could 
profit nothing. This raised once more the question 
of freedom. To go back to the Law was to go back to 
bondage; not, however, to the exact type of bondage 
from which St. Paul himself had been delivered at 
his conversion. There, the real tyrant had been 
sin, and the Law, coming in upon it, had made it 
appear in its true character (Ro 5 71). But at the 
same time its hold upon its prisoner was tightened. 
Here the Law is ed in its other aspect, as a 
raiòa-yuryds, a boys slave-attendant; and thus as 
an integral part of the Divine plan (Gal 3%). Man 
is intended to live as a son in his father’s house, 
with a son’s freedom ; but before this is pne 
he must obey; he has to submit himself to at- 
tendants (who, in a Hellenic or Roman household, 
would themselves generally be slaves). Only as he 
pov up and ‘puts away childish things’ does he 
eave behind him this régime, and become a son in 
actuality. But, having once left this state of things 
behind, to return to it is preposterous. It is like 
preferring the state of the handmaid to that of the 
wife, Hagar to Sarah; or leaving Jerusalem, our 
mother, for the barren heights of Sinai (4%). It 
is not simply refusing to live as a son; it is reject- 
ing the T of sonship, bestowed on him, which 
made such a life possible. 

This is what the Galatians were doing in listen- 
ing to their Judaizing teachers. It was more than 
a relapse from freedom to bondage ; it was a rela 
from Spirit to flesh. Instead of the free impulse 
of the Spirit within them, or of Christ's living in 
them, they were being guided by rules which de- 
manded a merely external obedience and a poalen 
to merely selfish desires, aptly symboli y an 
operation on the external surface of the body. 

e case might not be so serious if entire obedience 
to these rules could ever be given. But even if this 
were possible, the spirit of a life so lived would 
still be hopelessly wrong. Freedom is life; and 
its absence is nothing less than death. 

This is not the place to discuss St. Paul’s whole 
view of the relation of the Law and the works of 
the Law to grace. But the bearing of the question 
on freedom will be best seen by comparing the 
position of St. Paul with that of Kant. At first 
sight, the two might seem to be absolutely opposed. 
Kant finds freedom just where St. Paul denies its 

resence—in strict obedienceto the Moral Law. But 
aw has a very different meaning for Kant and for 
St. Paul. Law to Kant is essentially that which 
does not speak from without but from within. It 
appeals to no interested motives, either of hope or 
fear; it promises no rewards, threatens no punish- 
ments. It speaks with the sole authority of reason; 
its voice is the voice of the man himself. It is the 
N of his true and proper rational self. The 

ill is not super simply to the law, but so subject 
that it must be re ed as itself giving the law, 
and on this ground only subject to the law’ (Kant, 
‘Metaph. of Morals,’ in Theory ee ed. Abbott, 
1879, p. 70f.). Hence, only by obedience to it is free- 
dom ible; for freedom is not determination by 
oneself; it isobedience tooneself. To be influenced by 
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anything else is to recognize the right of an external 
authority, to relate oneself, as a Stoic would say, to 
things outside one’s power. But this reco 
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gnition of 
external authority is just what St. Paul means by 
the Law ; whether he thinks of it as the assessor of a 
tyrant, as in Romans, or the slave-attendant in the 
father’s house, as in Galatians. And what Kant 
calls law, St. Paul calls sonship. The difference— 
for of course there is a difference—is that Kant 
is barely a theist, St. Paul is wholly a Christian. 
Where Kant is conscious only of an imperative 
within his emancipated breast, St. Paul is conscious 
of a Divine Power who has sent forth the spirit of 
sonship into him, and a Saviour who has lifted him 
clean out of the sweep of every influence of heter- 
onomy. Freedom, for Kant, 1s obedience to self; 
for St. Paul, obedience to a Person in whose will he 
acquiesces with enthusiasm. Both ms, how- 
ever, are definitely opposed to Butler’s expedient 
of placing ‘reasonable self-love’ on a level with 
conscience. In so far as Butlers conception of 
conscience corresponds with Kant’s categorical im- 
perative, reasonable self-love leads to sheer heter- 
onomy ; and if we may com obedience to con- 
science with the new life of freedom which, in St. 
Paul's view, is enjoyed by the Christian, self-love 
is nothing more than obedience to the flesh which 
the Christian has crucified with the passions and 
lusts thereof (Gal 5%). 

One word, however, may usefully be added at 
this point with reference to Spinoza, as enthusi- 
astic an exponent of freedom as Kant or St. Paul. 
Human freedom Spinoza defines as ‘a form of 
reality which our understanding acquires through 
direct union with God, so that it can bring forth 
ideas in itself, and effects outside iteelf, in complete 
harmony with its nature, without, however, its 
effects being subjected to any external causes, so 
as to be capable of being chan or transformed 
by them’ (Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human 

elfare, ch. xxvi.). In the moral system of Spin- 
oza, God is as central as in that of Kant He is peri- 
pheral ; and since God alone has freedom, the soul 
can be really free only through union with God. 
Such a view lays every pantheist open to one re- 
tort: if God is substance, or the All, and therefore 
universally immanent, how can union with Him 
be a thing which the soul may possess or lack? 
Spinoza does not attempt to grapple with this 
difficulty. St. Paul, on the other hand, does not 
habitually think in terms of union with God, either 
in the sense of Spinoza or of the Fourth Gospel. 
The centre of his system is not God, as a Divinel 
immanent Being, so much as the will of God, wit 
which his own will has been brought to move in 
entire conformity. With St. Paul, freedom im- 
plies no merging in a wider Being; the man who 
is a Christian is like the son who not only lives in 
his father’s house, but moves in the atmosphere of 
perfect sympathy and understanding, confidence 
and obedience (cf. also He 3°). The thought under- 
lying the references to freedom in Jn 82 is sub- 
stantially the same. There is no mention of law, 
but sin is felt to mean slavery; and freedom is 
only attained through the gift oftheSon. Through 
Him we know the truth, and recognize and receive 
the m which the Son brings of the Father's 
love and of His purpose that men through faith in 
the Son should be, as He is, members of the Divine 
family (of. 15%). This breaks the slavery: to be- 
lieve in the Son makes the believer himeelf a son. 

(2) Relation of individual will to 1 
God. — We now pass to the second question, whic 
seems to touch more closely the familiar questions 
of modern philosophy. Two things, however, are 
here to be noti The discussion is not philo- 
sophical, but religious: it deals with the relation 
of the human will to the purpose of an omnipotent 
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God. And it is not general but specific: how can 
we explain the fact that the Jews have been re- 
jected? And this leads to a third point, namely, 
that the oe of freedom is raised only by ac- 
cident. The real question is approached thus. 
In Ro 8 the Apostle’s thought has reached the vic- 
torious love of Christ. But the Jews are outside. 
Is then God’s promise to them broken by the re- 
3 of His people? No: to suppose this would 

to limit God’s power; for He was supreme 
enough to put conditions on that promise (Isaac 
was chosen, and not Ishmael ; Jacob, and not ). 
Thus, St. Paul carries the supremacy of God further 
than his opponents; his ment is similar to 
that of the prophets, who had to oppose the rooted 
Israelite belief that Jahweh must save His people. 
But the argument does not stop here. God's will 
is not capricious. His p is to secure 
‘the righteousness which is of faith’ (9%), which 
the Jews rejected. Hence, a new element enters 
into the discussion: human responsibility. As 
far as the Jews themselves are concerned, faith is 
open to all (10°), and preaching can be heard by 
all (102). Thus, the Jews have only themselves 
to thank for their fate. Then, St. Paul returns to 
his . quer Are God’s people rejected ? 
(II). No, their revolt was their own sin; the 
salvation of the remnant is His grace. But if 
there is revolt, God confirms, yet only so as to 
over-rule ; itis all the better for the Gentiles, and, 
in the end, for the Jews also. Next, St. Paul 
turns to the Gentiles: ‘ You too will find that re- 
sistance is followed by severity. But, behind all, 
is goodness. If there has been blindness, it is in 
part; the gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance (113-3), 

A contradiction between chs. 9 and 10 has often 
been felt. This is because St. Paul in ch. 9 is 
looking at only one side, viz. God’s power to shut 
out or reject. But we must remember that he is 
arguing about Isaac, not Ishmael; Jacob, not 
Esau. It is the same with his reference to Pharaoh 
(%7). He is writing as a Jew, and his purpose in 
mentioning Pharaoh is to show the sweep of God's 

wer, not the limitations of Pharaoh’s freedom. 

therwise, he would doubtless have written in 
accordance with the general principle which we 
find in ch. 1: ‘God gave them up’ (vv.* *; cf. 
also Ac 13%, we turn to the Gentiles,’ 18°). Two 
analogies will illustrate St. Pauls thought: that 
of a disease, in which morbid conditions and acts, 
if persisted in, become hopeless; and that of family 
life, wherein conditions are laid down by a father 
to fulfil his desire of mutual love—if the son re- 
fuses to accept these conditions, he is rejected. 
These are not analogies simply; they show the 
working of the same unive law. St. Paul’s 
view of freedom is not atomic. Are we free at 
any given moment? No, we are conditioned b 
our past, and by our environment. To St. Paul, 
the past can be made up for; and the environ- 
ment is one of love. Hence, St. Paul's conclusion: 
mercy is the supreme law. All are shut up’ unto 
disobedience, in order to come under the scope of 
mercy ; i. e. all are allowed to suffer the inevitable 
results, both of ignorance and of rejection, so that 
God's mercy may have its way with them (Ro 1155). 

If, however, there were any inclination to press 
ch. 9 as identifying St. Paul with a specific specu- 
lative opinion, it would be enough to point out 
that his whole attitude, to both Jews and Gentiles, 
belies it. Practice even went beyond theory: 
men might be ‘given up’; but this did not pre- 
vent a single ap to them. If St. Paul turned 
to the Gentiles in one town, he would go straight 
to the synagogue in the next. Thus the two ques- 
tions, though apparently unrelated in St. Paul's 
mind, really point to the same general view. The 
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spiritual, like the natural, world rests on certain 
sequences: if A takes place, then B follows. We 
are responsible for choosing or not choosing A, 
and so for the consequent presence or absence of 
B. The only modifications are that (a), if we may 
judge from the practice of St. Paul and of all early 
Christian evangelists, we are never justified in 
acting as if the consequences of evil were finally 
fixed ; and (b) even when the time for choice seems 
to have gone by, and man, racially or individually, 
is dead in trespasses and sins, the atoning death of 
Christ provides means for another appeal to the 
will (see art. ATONEMENT). In reality, therefore, 
freedom and necessity are not exclusive states. I 

chology, in common with all observation, would 
pont out that choice is never unconditioned, re- 
igious insight shows that it is never to be treated 
as non-existent. 

(3) Relation of redeemed soul to God's indwelling 
and inworking.—The third form of the question 
of freedom arises when St. Paul is analyzing the 
distinctively Christian experience. Here also 
puzzling antinomies are met with. The Christian 
is in Christ, saved ; he shows the fruit of the Spirit ; 
all things are his. Yet he must watch and pray, 
and ‘buffet his body’ (1 Co 97): his salvation is 
not complete ; it needs working out. Each Epistle 
ends with practical exhortations, often quite ele- 
mentary. Here St. Paul takes refuge in what 
seems a contradiction in terms: work out your 
own salvation . .. for it is God that worketh in 
you’ (Ph 212). The meaning here is, however, 
‘you must no longer be dependent on me; you 
must live your life yourselves as Christians; and 
you need not be apprehensive; for it is God that 
worketh in you.’ The exact question of the rela- 
tion of the human to the Divine will is not raised 
here (see art. WILL); but a conception is implied 
which is of the first importance. When a man is 
freed, i.e. made a son instead of a slave, he is not 
simply transferred to a new kind of obedience ; he 
is entered by a new spirit; his freedom is the free- 
dom of the Father Himself; he suffers no cancel- 
ling of personality; nor is he really subjected 
again to law in any full sense ; he attains the only 
freedom which is complete. But this is obviously 
not freedom of choice; nor can God’s freedom be 
so described: it is rather freedom of unimpeded 
activity; not self-determination, but self-manifes- 
tation (see artt. GoD, UNION WITH GOD). 

(4) What actions is a Christian at liberty to per- 
form?—The fourth form is practical and ethical, 
raised by a community which, newly rescued from 
the licence of heathenism, recognizes the need of 
laws for its guidance as well as of guidance for 
its attitudetolaw. This was particularly necessary 
for a community of Gentile converts, at once con- 
taining a Jewish leaven which held to the whole 
body of Mosaic restrictions (cf. the discussions in 
the Aboda Zara), and, apart from this, liable to 
various puzzles, ¢.g. about food which, offered for 
sale in heathen markets, had been contaminated by 
connexion with idolatry. On such points ‘strong’ 
and ‘ weak’ brethren would easily differ. ‘We are 
free from the Jewish Law; but how far does that 
freedom take us?’ St. Paul is unhesitating; he 
does not even refer to the Jerusalem Decree (Ac 
15”) ; he replies: ‘all things are lawful ; freedom is 
absolute; but not all things are expedient ; and the 
inexpedient must be avoided’ (1 Co 62 10%). Was 
this a back-stairs way for the return of law? Not 
in reality. The contrast is expressed later in ‘all 
things do not build up’ (v.3). There is for the 
Christian no body of Jewish regulations ; but the 
Christian is not therefore left to do as he likes. 
That would, in the end, involve falling under the 
old tyranny of desire and ion. He gained his 
freedom from law by coming into the family of God. 


The new relation to God means a new relation to 
men. His freedom is that of a member of a free 
society. Obviously this means that he will always 
act in recognition of his fellow-members. To 
deny their claims would be to deny his own exist- 
ence. It would destroy freedom and everything 
else. He can no more do that which will hinder his 
brother’s life than he can take the limbs of Christ 
and join them to a harlot. But is not this, then, 
after all, simply exchanging one law for another? 
Yes ; the difference is that under the old Law there 
could be no acquiescence, and hence there was 
always a stimulus to disobedience and sin. The 


f | essence of the new Law is that the Christian sees in 


it the expression of the life that he haschosen. It 

mes once more the embodiment of the real 
Torah (‘law,’ properly and by derivation ‘instruc- 
tion’) as we meet it, ¢.g., in Ps 119, the actual out- 
working in detail of the experience of the grace of 
God in the heart. 

4. Other NT books.—The remaining NT writings 
call for little notice. The well-known passage in 
St. James (1%) speaks of the law of freedom into 
which the doer of the word looks, as opposed to 
the careless glance at the reflexion of himself in a 
mirror, as it were, which is cast by the man who 
is only a hearer. There is nothing except propin- 
quity to suggest that St. James is here referring to 
what a few verses later he calls the royal law: 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (2°); 
and he says noe further in explanation of a 
parane which would have aptly summarized St. 

auls argument. But a metaphor which he had 
just used (1, though with no direct reference to 
freedom, may be referred to at the close of this 
article, as summing up one aspect of NT teaching : 
‘of his own will he brought us forth by the word 
of truth.’ The paragraph begins with a call to 
resist temptation ; it goes on to show the inevitable 
results of attending to the suggestions of evil; it 
ends with the assertion that rought us forth to 
be first-fruits, as it were, of His own creation—that 
is, around man’s freedom of choice lies God’s pur- 
pose of blessing and salvation; and we complete 
the NT view if we add that the fulfilment of this 
purpose means a freedom which is no more of 
choice but of absolute oneness with the great orbital 
movement of God’s love. 

5. Apostolic Fathers.—These two views—of St. 
Paul and St. James—are implied, sometimes more, 
sometimes less clearly, in the Apostolic Fathers. 
But they are only implied ; and in general, we find 
the two opposite convictions, of man’s choice and 
God’s omnipotence, held with hardly a suspicion 
that they might be opposed. Here, as elsewhere, 
the sub-Apostolic Age is far nearer to the OT, or 
to the early chapters of Acts, than to the Pauline 
and Johannine writings. In 1 Clem. the Corinth- 
ians are said to have conflict for all the brother- 
hood, that the number of God’s elect might be 
saved (2). We are not justified through ourselves, 
but through faith (32). None can be found in love, 
save those to whom God shall vouchsafe it (50). 
A similar paradox is found in Ignatius, Ep. ad 
Ephes. 8: ‘let none deceive you, as indeed ye are 
not deceived, seeing ye belong wholly to God.’ 
Ignatius himself dies of his own free-will (ec), yet 
as a freedman (dweAe’Oepos) of Christ; and he will 
rise free in Him (ad Rom. 4). So in the Ep. Barn. : 
‘Before faith, the heart is given up to evil’ (16); 
and even now, accurate knowledge of salvation is 
necessary lest the Evil One should enter and fling 
us away from our life (2). 
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Dorner, System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., 1887, pp. 258-283 ; 
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FRIENDS, FRIENDSHIP.— The terms them- 
selves are rarely found in the a lio writin 
Ac 10% mentions the friends of Cornelius, 19?! the 
Asiarchs as friendly to St. Paul in an hour EA ape 
at Ephesus, 27? friends of the same Apostle at 
Sidon; 12 reveals Blastus in the character of ‘a 
friend at court.’ Ja 23 reminds us that Abraham 
was called the friend of God, and no doubt inculcates 
the lesson that those who walk in the patriarch’s 
footsteps may attain the patriarch’s blessing; 4* 
that ‘the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God,’ and that ‘ whosoever would be a friend of the 
world maketh himself an enemy of God.’ The only 
other reference is 3 Jn", The friends salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ 

It has often been pointed out that friendship 
occupies an apparently much smaller place in the 
NT than in the OT or than in the writings of 
pagan antiquity. But this is only a 9 cial 
view. The name may not be conspicuous, but the 
reality is there. There are some who hesitate to 
speak of the relationship of Jesus to the Twelve 
and to the wider circle of disciples which included 
the household at Bethany, the man of Jeru- 
salem at whose house the Last Supper was eaten, 
and the women who so affectionately ministered to 
the Master, as one of friendship. To do this is to 
deny the humanity of Jesus—a loss that nothing 
ean compensate. That there were elements in 
this relationship that transcended friendship as 
ordinarily conceived and experienced all will 
admit; but friendship as we know it was none the 
less there, and Jesus was not only giver but receiver. 
When, for example, Martha was feverishly busy 
with domestic cares, Mary was with Jesus, not 
saying much perhaps, nor even listening in that 
hour to parable or precept, but ministering to Him 
the one thing needful ’—the quiet, loving, sympa- 
thetic response to One who eased a heavy spirit to 
her as He could not do to His uncomprehending 
apostles. 

When we pass from the Gospels to the passages 
enumerated at the beginning of this article there 
are only two that need even a brief comment. 
The ‘friends’ at Sidon whom St. Paul was per- 
mitted to visit probably mean Christians in that 
city; the more usual term would be ‘brethren’ 
3 In 3 Jn the word may have the same 

orce, but there is probably behind it an allusion 
to a more intimate and personal relationship. But 
‘friends’ (ol g did not become a technical name 
for Christians in these early days. As Harnack 
puts it (Mission and Expansion of Christianity’, 
1908, i. 421), ‘the term ol ġo: did not gain currency 
in the catholic church owing to the fact that ol 
ddedpol was preferred as being still more inward 
and warm.’ The Gnostics of the 2nd cent., on the 
other hand, were more addicted to its use, and 
Valentinus wrote a homily ‘On Friends,’ while 
Epiphanius, the son of Carpocrates, founded a gild 
of friends on the Pythagorean model. Among the 
first generation of Christians the glow of love was 
cast over all the old relationships of life, and family 
and friendly associations alike were sublimated in 
the sense of belonging to the household of God. 
The bond that held the soul to Christ held also all 
who were thus bound ; and that which had hitherto 
been called friendship was so enriched and quick- 
ened that the old term was felt to be inadequate 
for its newly reinforced content. Thus instead 


of ‘friends’ and ‘friendship’ we read much of 
‘brothers’ and ‘fellowship’ (xowwsia). 

As has been said, the reality was there—the 
kinship of spirit, the association in service, the 
giving and taking, the mutual self-sacrifice, the 
oneness of aim and p , the reciprocal opening 
of the heart—all that we associate with true friend- 
ship. The greatest of that generation might in- 
deed have said of himself, as Myers has said of 
him in his St. Paul: 


‘Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ, 


and that: 

‘Lone on the land and homeless on the water 

Pass I in patience till the work be done.’ 
But he would be quick to add: 

€ Yet not in solitude if Christ anear me 

Waketh him workers for the great employ, 

Oh not in solitude, if souls that hear me 

Catch from my joyaunce the surprise of joy. 

Hearts I have won of sister or of brother 

Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod, 

Lo 2 heart awaiteth me, another 

Friend in the blameless family of God.’ 
We have only to think of the travelling comrades 
of the A tle—of Barnabas and Silas, of Timoth 
and Mark, of Luke and Titus, of Priscilla an 
Aquila—to realize that, so far from being friendless, 
he enjoyed the richest resources of that relationship 
that were to be had in that age. So far as we 
know, he never laboured alone, except in Athens. 
In his letters he nearly always associates with 
himself one or more of his colleagues as joint 
authors, and those who have been named above 
were the ablest Christian thinkers and workers of 
the time. And when he speaks of others, like 
Urban, Epaphroditus, Clement, and Philemon, as 
his fellow-workers, or, like Andronicus, Junias, 
and Aristarchus, as his fellow-prisoners, or, like 
Archippus, as his fellow-soldiers, it would be very 
puerile criticism to say that because he does not 
term them technically his friends there was no 
friendship between him and them. In the vicissi- 
tudes of travel, in the new nna that were 
undertaken, in the different problems that each 
province and city 5 in the failures and 
successes that attended his mission, there must have 
been that close-knit sympathy and entire fellow- 
ship that mark the intercourse of friends. Nor 
can we hesitate to apply the word to the intimacy 
that existed between the Apostle and those who 
became responsible for the work of Christ and the 
guidance of the Church in every place where it 
was established. Wherever he worked there were 
those who delighted to be known as the friends of 
St. Paul and whom he was well pleased to call his 
friends. 

In the churches themselves the term ‘ brethren’ 
would be held to include all that was involved in 
friendship. Despite the shadows of the Apostolic 
Age and the imperfections of a nascent infantile 
Christianity, it is not hard to discern the signs of 
true friendship. The records of the 2nd cent. con- 
tinue the tale, and the affectionate loyalty of 
Christians to each other in times of deeply 
impressed their enemies and persecutors. In some 
cases, as in earlier days with Peter and John, 
Andrew and Philip, the friendship preceded and 
was sanctified by the Christian tie, in others it 
grew out of that bond. A. J. GRIEVE. 


FRUIT.—1. The word in its literal sense.— 
Before e use of this term in spiritual 
metaphor it will be convenient to enumerate tliose 
„ in the apostolic writings where it is em- 
ployed in its natural sense. (a) General.—These 
are Ja 57-38 (in illustration of patience and prayer), 
Ac 147 (God's gift of rain and fruitful seasons), 1 
Co 97 (in support of the apostles’ right to sustenance; 
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of, 2 Ti 2), Rev 18'* 22%—p which, like some 
of the others, are on the borderland between the 
literal and the symbolic. Jude compares the un- 
gody of the day with ‘trees in late autumn when 

e fruit is past.’ In Ac 2” the word is used in its 
physiological sense. 

5. Specific. — References to specific fruits are not 
numerous. Ja 3 asks whether a fig-tree can yield 
-olives or a vine figs. St. Paul in Ro 1177 uses the 
curious idea of grafting a wild olive on to a 
olive tree (‘cont to nature, v.“) to illustrate 
the participation of the Gentiles in the promises 
made to Israel. Rev 11‘ identifies the ‘two wit- 
nesses’ (perhaps St. Peter and St. Paul) with the 
‘two olive trees’ of Zec 4; and Rev 6” in its 
mention of a fig-tree casting her unripe figs in the 
spring tempesta recalls Is 344. Rev 14*™ is a 
vision of the harvest and . of the earth when 
the grain and the grapes are fully ripe. St. Paul's 
use of the grain of wheat in the great Resurrection 
argument of 1 Co 15 is familiar to all, and is an 
echo of Christ's word in Jn 12 %, 

2. The term in spiritual metaphor.—We may 
begin our study of the spiritual lessons inculcated 
under the image of fruit with another passage from 
Corinthians. In 1 Co 3° the Apostle reminds his 
readers that they are ‘God’s i i.e. His 
‘tilth’ or ‘tilled land.’ This recalls the Parable 
of the Vineyard spoken by Jesus (Mt 21, Lk 20); 
‘Christian churches and lives are fields and gardens 
from which the owner who has spent love and time 
and care over them may reasonably expect good 
results, ‘fruit unto God’ (Ro 74). And those too 
who are His overseers, those who plant and water, 
naturally look for produce and the reward of their 
toil. Thus the Apostle hopes, as he looks forward 
to his visit to Rome, that he may ‘have some fruit 
among’ the people of that city as he had in Corinth 
and Ephesus (Ro 13). Two passages in Phil. ma 
be glanced at here: (a) the di cult reference in 17, 
which probably means that, though death would 
be gain, yet if continuance in living means fruitful 
labour (‘fruit of work’=fruit which follows and 
issues from toil), St. Paul is quite ready to waive 
his own preference; (b) 47, where, thanking the 
Philippians for their kindly gift, he says he wel- 
comes it not so much for him as on their behalf; 
it is a token that they are not unfruitful in love, 
and it will, like all such evidences of Christian 
thought and ministry, enrich the givers as much as 
the recipient (cf. 2 Co 9°). 

(1) The way is now clear for a brief survey of 
the main topic—the fruits of the new life in Christ 
Jesus. The fruit of the light,’ says St. Paul 
{Eph 5°), is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth, and the more familiar passage in Gal 5” 
speaks of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ as ‘love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, self-control.’ Trees are known by 
their fruit, and the existence of these virtues in an 
individual or a community are the surest, if not 
the sole, signs that the life is rooted with Christ in 
‘God, that the branches are abiding in the True 
Vine. It was the Apostle’s greatest joy when he 
could congratulate a church like that at Colossæ 
on its share in the fruit-bearing which the gospel 
was accomplishing wherever it was proclaimed and 
1 (Col 155 when it bore fruit in every good 
work (v. ). he fruit of the new life is re- 

ed in Ro 6” as sanctification. On the other 

d, St. James (37 gives it as one of the character- 
istics of the ‘ wisdom that is from above —which is 
perhaps his way of speaking of the Spirit—that it 
is full of . . . good fruits, by which he no doubt 
means ‘good works.’ In the next verse he says 
that the fruit (i.e. the seed which bears the fruit) 
of righteousness is sown in peace for them that 
make peace.’ The ‘fruit of righteousness’ is an 


pleroma (ND). 


OT phrase, and meets us again in Ph 1” and He 12", 
where ‘ righteousness,’ or conformity to the highest 
moral standard, is described as the ‘ peaceful Fruit ? 
of discipline patiently endured. 

Returning to the locus classicus, Gal 52, it is 
worth noticing that St. Paul introduces the nine 
virtues which he enumerates as one ‘fruit.’ Like 
the chain of graces in 2 P 17, they are all linked 
together as though to suggest that the absence of 


good | any one means the nullity of all. We need not 


press too heavily the suggestion that the nine fall 
into three groups describing (a) the soul in relation 
to God; (b) its attitude to others (this is to make 
‘faith ’=faithfulness, and though St. Paul usually 
thinks of faith as the basis of Christian character, 
he was not so rigidly systematic as not to see in it, 
or at least in an increase of it, a fruit of the Spirit) ; 
(c) principles of daily conduct. There is more 
perhaps in the antithesis between the ‘ works’ of 
the flesh (v.“) and the ‘fruit’ of the Spirit. Yet 
the dispositions enumerated show themselves in 
good works, though these are not expressly specified, 
ing infinitely varied and adaptable to changing 
conditions. The list may be supplemented, for 
example, by He 13%, where praise is the fruit of 
a thankful heart expressed by the lips, and Ro 15%, 
where the generosity of the Gentile Christians to- 
wards the Judzan poor is the fruit of the spiritual 
blessing which St. Paul’s converts had received. 
(2) The unfruttful.—The other side of the picture 
can be briefly dismissed. Those who walk in dark- 
ness are spoken of as unfruitful (Eph 5"). ‘What 
fruit had you then in those things of which you 
are ashamed ?’ asks St. Paul in Ro 6”, though we 
might ibly translate, ‘What fruit you 
then ?—Things (gratifications of sense) of which 
ou are now ashamed.’ In Ro 7“ the Apostle 
escribes the unregenerate life as producing fruit 
‘unto death,’ and if we desire an enumeration of 
these poisonous products we shall find them in Gal 
5 (cf. Col 3). For the final harvesting we 
have the picture of Rev 14. 
(3) The time of fruit-bearing.—It is the will of 
Jesus that His disciples should bear much fruit’ ; 
in His words on this theme (Jn 15) He does not 
seem to contemplate the possibility of bearing a 
little. It is much or none. The trouble is that 
churches and individuals only too often look like 
orchards stricken by a blight, and where a little 
fruit is found it is not so mellow as it might be. 
We need not be in too t a hurry to see the full 
fruit in young lives. There is a time for blossom 
and a time for ripe fruit, and the intervening stage 
is not attractive though it is necessary. ere is 
atime for the blade and a time for the full corn 
in the ear, but before we get this harvest there is 
the period of the green and unsatisfying ear. We 
sometimes speak of a harvest of souls following on 
a series of revival or mission services; but it is 
only the blade pushing up into the light—the 
harvest is still far distant. 


A day now and with a fruit-grower on his farm will 
have much to the preacher as to natural law in the 
spiritual world. He will learn amongst other things how vital 
is the 55 of pruning, and how no stroke is made at random. 
He learn how to guard the nascent life against froste and 
chills, ite need of nutriment from soil and sun and rain. The 
wonderful exploite of the Oalifornian 


as palm 

the life that abides in Christ may be confident of esca 
reproach of crabbed and withered senility—it shall vong onta 
fruit in old age. But it need not wait for old it be 


like the tree of life that bears its fruit every mon t that 
is for the delectation and the healing of the world. 
A. J. GRIEVE. 


FULNESS.—The word to be considered is 
Nouns of the -ua termination 
properly denote the result of the action signified 
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by the cognate verb; and therefore rAhpwua (from 
wAnpoty=‘to fill,’ or, metaphorically, ‘to fulfil’) 
primarily means that which es its full con- 
tent, an entire set or series, a completed whole re- 
garded in its relation to its component parts, or in 
contrast with a previous deficiency of any of these 
parts. The full crew of a ship or ‘strength’ of a 
regiment is a pleroma; the soul becomes a 
‘ pleroma of virtues by means of those three excel- 
lent things, nature, learning, and practice’ (Philo, 
de Præmiis et Penis, 11). 

This is the sense in Gal 4“: when the fulness of 
the time came, i.e. when the entire measure of 
the appointed period had been filled up by the 
lapse of successive ages. So the ‘fulness’ of the 
Jews (Ro 11) and of the Gentiles (Ro 11%) is the 
full complement, the entire number contemplated 
(however determined—by predestination or other- 
wise). Lightfoot in his classical discussion of the 
word (see Literature) denies any other than this 
passive sense; but his argument is far from con- 
vincing. When we think of a pitcherful of water, 
we may regard the water as a completed entity, 
which by successive additions has reached its 
quantity and become a pleroma of water; but 
much more naturally we think of it as that which 
fills the pitcher, and is its pleroma. This active 
sense must be accepted in Mt 96, Mk 2”, where 
Tò tAhpwua can only mean the patch that fills the 
hole in the worn-out garment; in Mk 8%, where 
gruplò xAnpdyara inevitably means ‘ basketfuls’ ; 
in 1 Co 10%, where ‘the earth and the pleroma 
thereof’ cannot be made to signify anything else 
than ‘the earth and all that it contains,’ the 
abundance that fills it. So also in Ro 13”, ‘love 
is the pene of the law,’ the context (‘he that 
loveth his neighbour has fulfilled the law’) shows 
that pleroma is not to be taken passively, as the 


law in its completeness; but actively, as that which | p 


fills up the whole measure of the law’s demands. 

The use of the word as a theological term is con- 

fined in the NT to those closely related writings, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and the Fourth Gospel. 
Col 1 it is predicated of Christ that ‘it pleased 
the Father that in him the whole pleroma should 
dwell,’ and in 25, with greater precision of state- 
ment, ‘in him dwelleth the whole pleroma of the 
Godhead in a bodily fashion’ (cf. Jn 1"). Here 
the meaning of the word is beyond dispute. All 
that God is is in Christ; the organic whole of 
Divine attributes and powers that constitute Deity 
(Oeérys) dwells 5 in Him. 

The term with such an application is a startling 
n in NT phraseology, and is an instructive 
1 a of the hospitality of early Christian 
thought, of the 5 with which it appro- 
priated from its complex intellectual and religious 
environment such categories as it could convert to 
its own use. Since the connotation of the word is 
assumed to be familiar to the Apostle's readers, it 
is evident that it must have played an important 
part in the speculations of the Colossian heresy, 
as it did also in the Hermetic theology (R. Reitzen- 
stein, Poimandres, 1904, p. 26). In the developed 
Gnostic systems of the 2nd cent., and especially in 
the scheme of Valentinus, the conception of the 
Pleroma became increasingly prominent, as signi- 
fying the totality of the Divine emanations. But 
for a full account of the Gnostic usage, the reader 
is referred to Lightfoot’s exhaustive note (see 
Literature) or, in briefer compass, to the artt. 
*Pleroma’ in HDB and Fulness in DCG. 


FUTURE LIFE 


The problem with which religious thought was- 
wrestling, as for centuries it had done and was still 
to do, was how to relate the transcendent God to the- 
existent universe, to effect a transition from eternal 
spirit to the material or phenomenal, from the 
absolutely good to the imperfect and evil. And in 
Colossæ the solution was sought not in a Gnostic 
series of emanations, but, on the lines of Judaistic: 
speculation, in a hierarchy of ‘ principalities, 
‘dominions,’ and powers, the crotyeta who 
the physical elements and the lower world, among 
whom the Divine Pleroma was, as it were, dis- 
tributed, and to whose generally hostile rule men. 
were continually subject. Against this doctrine, 
without denying the existence and activity of such 
beings, St. Paul lifts up his magnificent truth of 
the ‘Cosmic Christ’ and his vision of a ‘ Christian- 
ized universe.’ Christ is not one of a series of 
mediators; in Him the whole Pleroma dwells. 
He is not only Head of the Church, but Head over 
all things, delivering His people from bondage to 
the hostile elements, and translating them into 
His own Kingdom, that new cosmic order in which 


full | God will finally reconcile all things unto Himself. 


In Ephesians the emphasis is not so much upon 
Christ’s possession of the Divine Pleroma as upon 
His communication of it to the Church. The 
Church is His Body, ‘the pleroma of him that 
filleth all in all’ (1“; for exegetical details, see 
Armitage Robinson in Loc.). ether NH be 
understood in an active sense (the Church is Christ’s 
i) greet that by which He is completed as the- 
h is by the y) or in a passive sense (the: 
Church is Christ’s fulness, because His fulness is. 
imparted toit and dwells in it), the result is prac- 
tically the same—the one sense implies the other.. 
The Church is the living receptacle and instrument 
of all that is in Christ, all grace and truth, all 

urpose and power. But the ideal character thus 
claimed for the Church is yet to be achieved in 
the sphere of human aspiration and effort. Its 
rich diversity of gifts and ministries is bestowed 
for this very end, that ‘ we all’ may be brought to- 
that unity and many-sided completeness of spirit- 
ual life in which we shall collectively form a per- 
fect man,’ attaining thus to the ‘measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’ (40. And, as in 
the Apostle’s thought the fulness of the Godhead. 
descends through the One Mediator to the Church, 
so again it ascends through Him to the first crea- 
tive source. The end of all prayer and of all at- 
tainment is ‘that we may be filled unto all the: 
fulness of God’ (3%) The Church, redeemed 
humanity in its vital spiri unity, grown at. 
last to a Pere man,’ to the ‘fulness of Christ,’ 
which is the ‘fulness of God’; God thus possess- 
ing in man the fulfilment of His eternal p se, 
His perfect image, the consummate organ of His 
Spirit—even this is possible to Him who is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think (3%). 


* Ephesians and Philemon,’ 1880 ; 

schaf 27 in a T, 1902; D. 

Somerville, St. Paul's Conception of Christ, 1897, p. 156 fl.; 
. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 1 
te Geisterwelt 
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GAIUS (T'dios = Caius, a Latin name, very common 
as a Roman præœnomen).— 1. In 1 Co 1, a member 
of the Church of Corinth, baptized by St. Paul, 
who points out that in his case, as in the case of 
Crispus and in that of ‘ the household of Stephanas,’ 
he thus deviated from his usual practice. ispus 
was ‘the ruler of the synagogue’ (Ac 18°), and 
Gaius was presumably also a convert of some 
importance. 

2. In Ro 16, a member of the Church of Corinth, 
whom St. Paul in the ript to Romans calls 
his ‘ host’ and the host of ‘the whole church,’ and 
whose salutations are sent to the readers of the 
letter. He was evidently a man of position and 
means (the greeting from him immediately pre- 
cedes that from Erastus, ‘ the treasurer of the city ’), 
whether his hospitality took the form of keeping 
open house for Christians and Christian visitors 
like the Apostle at Corinth or of allowing the 
Christians to meet for common worship and edifica- 
tion under his roof. 

Everything points to the identification of 1 and 
2. The same Gaius who was converted and bap- 
tized on St. Paul’s first visit to Corinth entertained 
him on his second visit. Now it is perhaps easier 
to believe that this Corinthian would have friends, 
whom he would wish to salute, at Ephesus rather 
than at Rome, and these salutations in Ro 16” are 
thought by some scholars to point to an Ephesian 
destination of the e. But as Lightfoot re- 
marks, in the Apostolic Church rsonal acquaint- 
ance was not necessary to create Christian sympathy 
(Biblical Essays, 1893, p. 305). 

3. In Ac 19”, a companion of St. Paul, who with 
Aristarchus was seized at Ephesus. They are 
described as men of Macedonia’ (Maxeddvas), there 
being very little support for another reading, ‘a 
man of Macedonia,’ referring to Aristarchus only. 

J. In Ac 204, a companion of St. Paul, who 
accompanied him from Greece to Asia Minor. He 
is described as of Derbe’ (AepSaios), possibly in- 
tentionally to distinguish him trom 8. 

Attempts have been made to identify 3 and 4. 
It is natural to do so, as the passages stand so close 
together. Emendations of the text have been 
suggested by which ‘of Derbe’ is taken with 
‘Timothy,’ but these are purely conjectural, and 
Timothy was apparently a Lystran (Ao 16): 3). 
See W. M. 5 St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 280. 

8. In 3 Jn’, the person to whom 3 John is ad- 
dressed. He is described as ‘the beloved’ (ô dya- 
wnrés), and is commended for his E ay (v. ö). 
Nothing is known of this Gaius, and there is no 
reason to suppose him to have been any one of 
those of the same name associated with St. Paul. 

T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

5 3 — cea 1 name 
given by Greek-speakin ples to that part o 
the central plateau of Asia Minot which was occu- 
piod by Celtic tribes from the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards. 

t corresponded to the Roman Gallogræcia, or land 
of the Gallogræci ( EMM HN dra [Diodorus, v. 
xxxii. 5), who were so named in distinction from 
the Galli of Western Europe. Manlius in Livy 
(xxxviii. 17) professes to despise them Hi jam 

egeneres sunt: mixti, et Gallogreci vere, quod 
appellantur.’ 

bout 280 B.c., the barbarians who had been 
menacing Italy for a century began to move east- 


ward. A great Celtic wave swept over Macedonia 
and Thessaly. Under the leadership of Leonorios 
and Lutarios a body of 20,000 invaders—half of 
them fighting men, the rest women and children— 
crossed into Asia at the invitation of Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, who desired their help in his 
struggle with his brother (Livy, xxxviii. 16). His 
success, however, proved costly both to himself and 
to his neighbours, for his new barbaric allies 
established themselves as a robber-State and be- 
came the scourge of Asia Minor, exacting tribute 
from all the rulers north and west of Taurus, some 
of whom were fain to purchase exemption from their 
degradations by employing them as mercenary 
soldiers. 

Attalus I. of Pergamos (241-197) was the first to 
check the fierce barbarians. Defeating them in a 
series of battles, which are commemorated in the 
famous Pergamene sculptures, he compelled them 
to form a permanent settlement with definite 
boundaries in north-eastern Phrygia. The Gala- 
tian country, an irregular rectangle 200 miles long 
from E. to W. and about 100 miles wide, became 
‘in language and manners a Celtic island amidst 
the waves of eastern peoples, and remained so in 
internal organization even under the empire’ 
(T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire’, 
1909, i. 338). 

Like Cesar’s Gaul, the country was divided into 
three parts, formed by the rivers Halys and Sanga- 
rius. The Tectosages settled round Ancyra, the 
Tolistobogii round Pessinus, and the Trocmi round 
Tavium. According to Strabo (XII. v. 1), the 
three tribes ‘spoke the same langage and in no 
respect differed from one another. h of them 
was divided into four cantons called tetrarchies, 
each of which had its own tetrarch [or chief], its 
judge, and its general... . The Council of the 
twelve tetrarchies consisted of 300 men who as- 
sembled at a place called the Drynemetum.’ 

The term ‘Galatians,’ which at first denoted 
only the Gaulish invaders, was in course of time 
extended to their Phrygian subjects, and the 
‘Galatian’ slaves who were sold in the ancient 
markets had really no Celtic blood in their veins. 
For two centuries the proud conquerors formed a 
comparatively small ruling caste in the country, 
like the Normans among the Saxons of England. 
As a military aristocracy, whose only trade was 
war, they left agriculture, commerce, and all the 
peaceful crafts to the hie! Lovey natives. Averse 
to the life of towns and cities, the chieftains 
established themselves in hill-forts (ppoúpxa [Strabo, 
XII. v. 2]), where they 7 ape barbaric state, sur- 
rounded by retainers who shared with them the 
vast wealth they had acquired by their many con- 
quests. For siding with Antiochus the Great in 
his war with Rome, and frequently breaking their 
promise to refrain from raiding the lands of their 
neighbours, the Galatians ultimately brought on 
themselves a severe castigation at the hands of Cn. 
Manlius Vulso in 189 B.C. (Livy, xxxviii. 12-27, 
Polyb. xxii. 16-22). About 160 B.c. they obtained 
a large accession of territory in Lycaonia, includ- 
ing the towns of Iconium and Lystra. Thereafter 
they came under the influence of the kings of 
Pontus, but Mithridates the Great (120-63 B. C.), 
doubting their loyalty, ordered a massacre of all 
their chiefs, and this savage and stupid act at once 
drove the whole nation over to the Roman side. 
Their new alliance proved greatly to their advan- 
tage, and at the settlement of the affairs of Asia 
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Minor by Pompey in 64 B.C., Galatia was made a 
Roman client-State. Three chiefs (tetrarchs) were 
pd pliner one for each tribe, of whom the ablest 
and most ambitious, Deiotarus, the friend of Cicero 
(ad Fam. viii. 10, ix. 12, xv. 1, 2, 4), contrived to 
seize the territories of the others, and, in spite of 
the hostility of Julius Cæsar, ultimately got him- 
self recognized as king of all Galatia. He died in 
40 B.c., and four years later his dominions were 
bestowed by Mark Antony on Amyntas, the Roman 
elient-king of Pisidia, who had formerly been the 
secretary of Deiotarus. This brave and sagacious 
Gaul, ‘whose career was in many points parallel 
to that of Herod in Palestine’ (H. von Soden, Hist. 
of Early Christian Lit., Eng. tr., 1906, p. 59f.), 
transferred his allegiance from Antony to Augustus 
after Actium, and 5 the chief instrument in 
establishing the Pag Romana in southern Asia 
Minor. Having overthrown Antipater the robber- 
chief, he added Derbe and Laranda to his do- 
minions, but lost his life in an attempt to subdue 
the Homanades of Isauria. Galatia then ceased 
to be a sovereign State, and was incorporated in the 
Roman Empire (in 25 B. c.). 

Cesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 16) says of the Western 
Gauls, ‘Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita 
religionibus.’ But the faith which the invaders of 
Asia brought with them did not live long in the 
new environment. The unwarlike Phrygians whom 
they subdued were in one respect inflexible, and, 
as in so many instances, ‘victi victoribus leges 
dederunt.’ If the Phrygian religion, with its 
frenzy of devotion, its weird music, its orgiastic 
dances, its sensuous rites, made a profound impres- 
sion even upon the cultured Greeks, one need not 
wonder that the simple Gallic barbarians were 
fascinated by the cult of Cybele, and that their 
chiefs were soon found by the side of the native 
rulers in the great temple of Pessinus. There ‘the 
priests were a sort of sovereigns and derived a large 
revenue from their office’ (Strabo, XII. v. 3). 
When the old warlike spirit of the Gauls languished, 
as it naturally did after the establishment of a 
peaceful provincial government, the two races 
eared approximated in other things than re- 

igion, but a long time was needed for their com- 
plete amalgamation. ‘In spite of their sojourn of 
several hundred years in Asia Minor, a deep gulf 
still separated these Occidentals from the Asiatics’ 
{Mommsen, p: cit. i. 338). Even in the 4th cent. 
the far-travelled Jerome found at Ancyra, along- 
side of Greek, a Celtic dialect differing little from 
what he had heard in Trèves (Preface to Comment- 
a on Galatians). 
he province Galatia included the greater part 
of the wide territory once ruled by Amyntas, viz. 
‘Galatia. proper (the country of the three Galatian 
tribes), part of Phrygia (including Antioch and 
Iconium), Pisidia, Isauria, and part of Lycaonia 
(with Lystra and Derbe). For nearly a century 
Galatia was the eastern frontier province, and 
every fresh annexation to it marked the progress 
of the Empire in that direction. 


Paphlagonia was added in 5 ;. c., Amasia and Gazelonitis in 2 
B. C., Komana Pontica (forming with Amasia the district of 
Pontus Galaticus (Ptolemy, v. vi. 3)) in A. p. 34, and Pontus 
Polemoniacus (the kingdom of Polemon n. (Ptolemy, v. vi. 4]) in 
A.D. 63. The south-eastern part of the province was somewhat 
contracted in a.p. 41 by the gift ofa slice of Lycaonia, including 
‘Laranda, to Antiochus of Commagene (called after him Lycaonia 
Antiochiana), so that Derbe became the frontier town and 
‘customs’ station. Ptolemy defines the province in his Geog. 
v. 4, and Pliny in his HN v. 146, 147. 


Antioch and Lystra (9g. v.) were made Roman 
colonies by Augustus; Iconium and Derbe (qq.v.) 
were remodelled in Roman style by Claudius, and 
named Claud-Iconium and Claudio-Derbe. In 
these cities, planted in the most civilized and pro- 
gressive part of central Asia Minor—the region 
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traversed by the great route of traffic and inter- 
course between Ephesus and Syrian Antioch— 
many Greeks, Romans, and Jews swelled the native 
Phrygian and Lycaonian populace. 

The meaning of Galatia’ is one of the guest iones 
vezatæ of NT exegesis. Are ‘the churches of 
Galatia’ (Gal 12; cf. 1 Co 16') to be sought in the 
comparatively small district occupied by the Gauls, 
about Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, or in the 

at Roman province of Galatia, which included 
ntioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe? In the 
absence of definite information, we have to make 
probability our guide, and to the present writer 
the balance of evidence appears to favour the South 
Galatian hypothesis. The chief difficulty is created 
by the simultaneous use of a Roman and a non- 
Roman nomenclature. It was the policy of the 
Imperial por mene to stamp an artificial unit 
upon all the diverse parts of a province, often wit 
but little regard to historical traditions and local 
sentiments. The old territorial designations were 
of course still popularly used, but among all who 
looked at things from the Imperial standpoint— 
e.g. the Roman governor, the coloni of cities 
founded by the Romans, the tncole of semi- Roman 
towns, and the Roman historians—such terms as 
Galatia and Galate, Asia and Asiani, Africa and 
Afri, denoted the province and the people of the 
province. 

Tacitus (Hist. ii. 9) mentions ‘Galatiam ac Pamphyliam pro- 
vincias’; in Ann. xiii. 35 he says, et habiti per Galatiam Oap- 

ociamque dilectus’; and in Ann. xv. 6 he has Galatarum 


ocumque auxilia.’ An Iconian inscription toan Imperial 
officer (CIG 3091) designates his administrative district [aAa- 


éwapxeia, or ‘Galatic province’. Pliny frequently uses 
t tia’ as designating the province (HN v. 27, 95, etc.). For 
other instances see T. Zahn, ntrod. to the NT, 1909, i. 184 f. 


The crucial question is whether St. Paul assumed 
the Imperial standpoint and wrote like a Roman. 
Zahn (op. cit. i. 175) holds that ‘he never uses any 
but the provincial name for districts under Roman 
rule, and never employs territorial names which 
are not also names of Roman provinces.’ The 
Apostle’s employment of the terms Achaia, Mace- 
donia, Dalmatia, Judea, Arabia, Syria, and Cilicia 
is regarded as consistently Imperial. Of the divi- 
sions of Asia Minor he names only Asia and Galatia, 
and ‘it is unlikely that he meant by these anything 
else than the Roman provinces so called, tor the 
very reason that he mentions no districts of Asia 
Minor whose names do not at the same time denote 
such provinces’ (op. cit. i. 186). Ramsay similarly 
maintains that St. Paul always thinks and speaks 
with his eye on the Roman divisions of the Empire, 
i.e. the Provinces, in accordance with his station 
as a Roman citizen and with his invariable and oft- 
announced principle of accepting and obeying the 
existing government. This view is contested by 
the South Galatian theorists. Mommsen, e.g., held 
that ‘it is inadmissible to take the Galatians” 
of Paul in anything except the distinct and narrower 
sense of the term’ (quoted in Moffatt, LNT, p. 96), 
and P. W. Schmiedel contends that ‘it is quite un- 
permissible to say of Paul that he invariably con- 
fined himself to the official usage’ (EBi ii. 1604). 
Both the old, or North Galatian, hypothesis and 
the new, or South Galatian, are championed by an 
apparently equal number of distinguished scholars.“ 

t is certain that St. Paul’s first mission north of 
Taurus was conducted in the Greek-speaking cities 
of Antioch and Iconium (which were Phrygian), 


* Among the North Galatian theorists are Lightfoot, Jowett, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Wendt, Godet, Blass, Holsten, Lipsius, Sicffert, 
Zöckler, Schürer, von Dobschütz, Jülicher, Bousset, Salmon, 
Gilbert, Findlay, Chase, Moffatt, Steinmann; among the South 
Galatians are Perrot (who first popularized the theory in his 
de Galatia Provincia Romana, 1867), Renan, Hausrath, 
Pfleiderer, Weizsäcker, O. Holtzmann, von Soden, J. Weiss, 
Clemen, Beleer, Gifford, Bartlet, Bacon, Askwith, Rendall, 

reber. 
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Lystra and Derbe (which were Lycaonian)—all in 
the Provincia Galatia, but far from Galatia proper. 
The historian gives a graphic account of the found- 
ing of churches in these four cities (Ac 13'*-14%), 
and from these churches St. Paul got some of his 
fellow-workers (16! 20$). What more natural, ask 
the South Galatian theorists, than that this much- 
frequented district should become the storm-centre 
of a Judaistic controversy, and that the Apostle 
should write the most militant and impassioned of 
all his letters in defence of the spiritual liberty of 
the converts of his pioneer mission? On the North 
Galatian theory, the founding of churches, say in 
Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium, and their subse- 
quent development, had much more to do with the 
extension and triumph of a lic Christianity 
among the Gentiles—which was St. Luke’s theme— 
than the planting of the South Galatian churches, 
and the historian who manifests no interest in 
North Galatia stands convicted of shifting the 
centre of gravity to the wrong place. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to believe that the mission in which 
the Apostle was welcomed ‘as an angel from heaven, 
as Christ Jesus’ (Gal 41%, and the thrilling experi- 
ences which must have filled his mind and heart 
at the moment when he joined St. Luke in Troas 
(Ac 16"), are alluded to in no more than a single 
ambiguous sentence (16°), which Ramsay character- 
izes as ‘perhaps the most difficult a the 
most „ whole of Acts (Church 
in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 74 fl.). 

The North Galatian school accounts for the his- 
torian’s neglect of Galatia proper, and for the curt- 
ness of his narrative at this vital point (Ac 16°-8), by 
his desire ‘to get Paul across to Europe’ (Moffatt, 
LNT, . 94); but another explanation seems more 
natural. 


‘I would rather say that the writer passed on rapidly, because 
the Jonmmey itself was direct, and uninterrupted by any import- 
ant incident such as the supposed p and founding of 
churches in Northern Galatia. St. Paul's mission to Euro 

was, according to the indications given in the narrative, the 
divinely appointed purpose of the whole journey. Twice he is 
forbidden to turn aside from the route between Antioch 
and Troas. To speak the word in Asia,” to go into Bithynia,” 
would each have been a cause of much delay ; and in each case 
the Apostle found himself constrained by the Spirit’s guidance 
to g straight forward on his appointed way. One of these 
Divine interpositions occurred before, and one after the 
sup ion into Northern Galatia. Do they not make 
an intermediate sojourn in that district, which must have been 
of long duration, and of which the writer gives no hint whatever, 
quite inconceivable?’ (E. H. Gifford, in Ezposttor, 4th ser., x. 


11894] 15). 
Similarly Renan (Saint Paul, 1869, p. 128): ‘The apostolic 
none 


roop thus made almost at one stretch a journey of more t 
E red leagues, across fa little-known country, which, from an 
absence of Roman colonies and Jewish synagogues, did not offer 
eae aay of the facilities which they had met with up to that 


It is sometimes confidently asserted that the 
South Galatian theory ‘ is shipwrecked on the rock 
of Greek mar’ (F. H. Chase, in stor, 
4th ser., viii. [1893] 411, ix. [1894] 342). On the 
second missionary tour St. Paul and Silas ‘ went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia (ri 
Ppvylav kal Tadarixhy ywpay), having been forbidden 
of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia’ 
(Ac 16°), and in the third tour they went through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia (1 Tadarixhy 

dpay «xal Ppvylay) in order, stablishing all the 
churches’ (18%). y interprets both the 
Greek phrases as ‘the Phrygo-Galatian country,’ 
i.e. the regio which is ethnically Phrygian and 

olitically Galatian, accounting for the variation 

y the fact that in the one instance the district 
was traversed from west to east, and in the other 
from east to west. He takes the phrases to denote, 
in part or in whole (here his exegesis wavers), the 
South Galatian country which St. Paul had already 
evangelized in his first tour. Now it must be 
admitted that if the modern theory, which Ramsay 
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has so long and strenuously advocated, were bound 
up with this interpretation, there would be no little- 
difficulty in acceptingit. For the natural reference 
of the words they went through (& Hi the 
Phrygo-Galatic region, having been forbidden («wdv- 
Oévres) . . . to speak the word in Asia’ is toa 
district east of Asia and north of Iconium and 
Antioch, South Galatia being now left behind. 
„ however, contends that xwArvéévres is not 
antecedent to, but synchronous with, the verb 
diho, and translates ‘they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic region forbidden . . . to speak the- 
word in Asia.’ e grammatical point is fully 
discussed by E. H. Askwith 18 Epistle to the 
Gal., 1899, p. 34 ff.), who produces a number of 
more or less similar constructions (cf. Gifford, Zoc. 
cit. 16 ff.). dowacduevor in Ac 25% would be the most 
striking parallel, but here Hort thinks that some 
primitive error has crept into the text. And at 
the best the proposed exegesis, admittedly unusual, 
is sha precarious, while the South Galatian theory 
is really independent of it. Many advocates of this 
refer the alternative offered by Gifford, 
who holds (éoc. cit. 3 19) that in the present con- 
text ‘ the region of gia and Galatia’ can only 
mean ‘the borderland of Phrygia and Galatia 
northward of Antioch, through which the travellers 
passed after ‘‘ having been forbidden to speak the 
word in Asia.”’ This is substantially the view of. 
Zahn (op. cit. i. 176; cf. 189f.), who is willing to. 
make a further concession. ‘It could be taken for 
granted, therefore, in spite of the silence of Acts, 
which in 16° mentions merely a journey of the- 
missionaries through these regions, that Paul and 
Silas on this occasion preached in Phrygia and a 
portion of North Galatia; and that the disciples 
.. . whom Paul met on the third missionary 
journey to several places of the same regions 
(Ac 18%) had been converted by the preaching of 
Paul and Silas on the second journey.’ Only, as 
Zahn himself is the first to admit, ‘ everyone feels- 
the uncertainty of these combinations.’ 

The present tendency of the North Galatian 
theorists is greatly to restrict the field of the 
Apostle’s activity in Galatia proper. Lightfoot’s 
assumption that he carried his mission through the 
whole of North Galatia is felt to be ‘as gratuitous 
as it is embarrassing’ (Schmiedel, EBi, ii. 1606). 
Tivium and Ancyra are now left out of account,. 
and only ‘a few churches, none of them very far 
apart,’ are supposed to have been planted in the 
west of North Galatia (id.); but the more the sphere 
of operations is thus limited, the more difficult 
does it become to believe that ‘the churches of 
Galatia’ are to be sought exclusively in this small 
and hypothetical mission-field, while the great and 
flourishing churches of South Galatia are heard of 
no more, 

The following 
all favour the 
baneful activit 


theory 


ints, though severally indecisive, 
outh Galatian theory. (1) The- 
of Judaizers in Galatia suggests 
the presence of Jews and Jewish Christians in the 
newly planted churches, and there is abundant 
evidence of the strength and Wi of the 
Jews in Antioch (Ac 13 ²¹ 14%), Iconium (14), and 
Lystra (16'*; cf. 2 Ti 1° 3%), whereas even Philo's 
inflated list of countries where Jews were to be 
found in his time (Leg. ad Gaium, xxxvi.) does 
not include Galatia proper, and among the Jews 
who made the journey to Jerusalem at Pentecost 
there were Asians and Phrygians but apparently 
no Galatians (Ac 2°). (2) The writer of Acts, who. 
in general uses ethnographic rather than political. 
terms, avoids ‘Galatia,’ which would have been 
taken to mean Old Galatia, and twice employs the - 
phrase Galatic region.“ Ramsay’s view is that 
the term Galatic' excludes Galatia in the narrow 
sense, and that 16°, in the light of contemporary. 
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usage, implies that St. Paul did not traverse 
North Galatia (Church in the Roman Emp., 
p- 81). The evidence for a definite e, however, 
is scanty, ‘Pontus Galaticus’ (which occurs in 
Ptolemy and inscriptions) not being quite a parallel 
case ; and other ofa anatia of the phrase ‘ Galatic 
region’ are certainly admissible (Moffatt, LNT, 2 
93). (3) The pronoun dyés in Gal 2° seems to imply 
that the Galatian churches existed when St. Paul 
was contending for the spiritual freedom of the 
Gentiles at the Jerusalem Council, which was held 
before the journey on which, according to the old 
theory, he preached in North Galatia. Some think 
that St. Paul here merely claims to have been 
fighting the battle of the Gentiles, or the Gentile 
Christians, generally; but in that case he would 

robably have said you Gentiles’ (Eph 2" 31). (4) 
t is possible to make too much of the parallel 
between Gal 4'4, ‘ye received me as an angel of 
God, as Christ Jesus,’ and the account of the 
Apostle’s remarkable experience at Lystra, where 
the people re ed him and Barnabas as gods (Ac 
141-4), Still the coincidence, as Zahn says (op. 
cit., p. 180), is probably more than ‘a tantalising 
accident.’ The pagans who acclaimed the coming 
of Jupiter and Mercury would be likely enough, 
when partially Christianized, to think themselves 
poo peut of a visit of angels. Even Lightfoot 
(Galatians*, 1876, p. 18) admits that here is one 
of the ‘considerations in favour of the Roman 
province.’ (5) The charge which the Judaizers ap- 
parently made against the self-constituted Apostle 
of freedom of being still a preacher of circumcision 
(Gal 5") is best explained by a reference to the 
case of Timothy (Ac 16'), in which the South 
Galatian churches had a special interest, Timothy 
being a native of Lystra. (6) The repeated allusion 
to Barnabas (Gal 21. %13) who was one of the 
founders of the South Galatian Church, would 
have much less appositeness in an Epistle addressed 
to North Galatia, where that apostle was not 
personally known. It is true that he is referred 
to once in each of two other letters (1 Co 96, Col 410), 
but in both cases there were special reasons for the 
mention of his name A op. cit., p. 179). (7) 
While some of St. Paul's helpers came from South 
Galatia (Ac 161 200%, and while Gaius and Timothy 
may have been delegated by ‘the churches of 
Galatia’ (1 Co 16?) to carry their offerings to the 
saints at Jerusalem (a somewhat doubtful inference 
from Ac 20‘), North Galatia did not, as far as is 
known, provide a single person ‘for the work of 
ministering.’ (8) There is evidence that Christi- 
anity penetrated North Galatia much more slowly 
than South Galatia. ‘Ancyra and the Bithynian 
city Juliopolis (which was attached to Galatia 
about 297) are the only Galatian bishoprics men- 
tioned earlier than 325: they alone appear at the 
Ancyran Council held about 314’ (Ramsay, Hist. 
Com. on Gal., 1899, p. 165). 

The Roman character of the nomenclature in 
1 P I is rarely questioned. It is evidently the 
writer's purpose to enumerate all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the exception of Lycia-Pamphilia, 
where the elect’ were still few (as may be inferred 
from Ac 13» 14%), and Cilicia, which was reckoned 
with Syria (15% 4), And just as he includes the 
Phrygian churches of the Ma valley —Colosse, 
Laodicea, and Hierapolis (Col 14 2) — the Church of 
Troas (Ac 2012), and the Churches of the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev In), in the province of Asia,’ so he 
reckons the Churches founded by St. Paul in 
Lycaonia and Eastern Phrygia as belonging to the 
province of ‘ Galatia.’ 

In 2 Ti 4 the RV has ‘Gaul’ as a marginal 
alternative to ‘Galatia.’ & and C actually read 
Tada instead of Taħarla, and, besides, the latter 
word was often applied by Greek writers to Euro- 
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pean Gaul. If it could be assumed that St. Paul 
was able to carry out his purpose of going westward 
to evangelize Spain, he might be supposed to have 
visited Southern Gaul en route, and Crescens might 
afterwards have gone to this region. Eusebius 
(HE iii. 4), Epiphanius (Her. li. 11), and Theodoret 
(in loco) certainly understand that Gaul is meant; 
and the early Christian inhabitants of that country 
naturally liked to believe that their Church had 
been founded by an apostolic emissary, if not by 
an apostle. But they had nothing better to base 
their belief npon than conjecture, and it is much 
more likely that the reference is here to Asiatic 
Galatia, since the other paea named in the con- 
text—Thessalonica and Dalmatia—are both east, 
not west, of Rome. 

The meaning of Ta\dra: in 1 Mac 82 is disputable. 
The RV says that Judas Maccabeeus (c. 162 B.C.) 
‘heard of the fame of the Romans, that they are 
valiant men. . . . And they told him of their wars 
and exploits which they do among the Gauls,’ etc. 
A reference to Spain in the next verse might 
suggest Euro Gauls, but on the whole it is 
much more likely that reports of Manlius’s victories 
over the Celtic invaders of Asia Minor had come 
to the ear of the Jewish leader. 

Lrranarunn.— J. Weiss, art. Kleinasien’ in PRE; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘Galatia’ in HDB; P. W. Schmiedel, art. 
‘Galatia’ in EBi. The chief contributions to both sides of the 
Galatian controversy are given by J. Moffatt, LNT, 1911, pp. 
90-02. The important monographs of V. Weber Dis Abfass- 

vor dem Apostelkonzil (1900) and Der 
men bis sum Apostel- 
konz? (1901)—are South Galatian, while those of A. Steinmann 
Dis Abfassungezeit des Galaterbriefes (1906), and Der Leser- 
kreis des Galaterbriafes (1908)—are North Galatian. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—1. The 
Apostle, the Galatians, and the Judaizers.—The 
‘churches of Galatia’ to which the Epistle is ad- 
dressed (1?) owed their Christianity to the preach- 
ing of St. Paul (1). Humanly speaking, one may 
say that their conversion was due to an accident. 
= pberent the Apostle had set out with some 
other goal in view, but he was led to visit Galatia, 
or was detained there, because of some bodily ail- 
ment (43). The nature of his malady was such as 
made him painful to behold (41%, but in spite of 
it the Galatians welcomed him ‘as an angel from 
heaven,’ and listened agny while he proclaimed 
to them Christ crucified as the only way of salva- 
tion (3'). They accepted his glad tidings and 
were baptized (37). They had made a good start 
in the Christian race (57), strengthened 1 gift 
of the Holy Spirit, whose presence within them 
was visibly manifested in works of power (3%). 

Once again St. Paul visited the Galatian 
churches. A little plain speaking was necessary 
concerning certain matters of doctrine and con- 
duct (1° 416), yet on the whole it would seem 
that he found no grave cause for alarm. 

Subsequently, however, the steadfastness of the 
Galatian Christians was greatly disturbed by the 
appearance of Judaistic opponents of St. Paul (17 
31 51°), who denied both his apostolic authorit 
and the sufficiency of the gospel which he preach 
From the form in which the Apostle cast his de- 
fence of himself and of his teaching (Gal 1-2, 3-5), 
itis not difficult to deduce the doctrinal position 
of these disturbers and the arguments by which 
theg, bewitched the Galatians (31). 

‘The promise of salvation,’ said they, ‘is given 
to the seed of Abraham alone (37 16 . Gentiles 
like the Galatians, who wish to be included in its 
scope, must first be incorporated into the family of 
but 5 . the ret and the 
second of two visits, but between the former happy state of 
31 circumstances at the time of writing. 


r v has no bearing on the number wae 
Paul's visite to Galatia (Askwith, me, p. 78f.). 
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Abraham. This means, not only that they must 
be circumcised, but also that ce man undertake 
to keep the whole of the Mosaic Law (40. 2! 53 613), 
Only on these conditions, by exact 5 of 
all the works of the Law, can a Gentile win his 
way to membership in the Christian Church (24 2), 
St. Paul was silent about these conditions because 
he wished to c favour with you (10), yet on 
occasion even he has declared by his action that 
circumcision is binding upon Gentile Christians 
{5"), But it must be remembered that he is not 
an apostle in the same sense as our teachers, the 
great apostles of the circumcision, Peter, James, 
and John. They received their authority directly 
from Jesus Christ ; his was derived from them. 
5 the whole truth, he withholds a part’ 
41-20%. 


The effect of this insidious reasoning was like 
that of leaven in a lump of dough (5°). St. Paul’s 
authority was undermined, and it seemed likely 
that his labour would prove to have been wasted 
(44). With amazing rapidity (ofrws raxéws [1°]) 
the Galatians were turning aside from the gospel 
of Christ to the perverted gospel of the Judaizers 
(17). They were minded to give up the freedom 
Christ had won (51), and to take upon them the 
yoke of the Law with all its burdens (4!°). 

At the time when St. Paul first heard of their 
defection, he was for some reason unable to pay a 
visit to Galatia (40. To meet the needs of the 
moment, therefore, he wrote a letter to the Gala- 
tians, denying the insinuations of his opponents 
with respect to his subordination to the apostles 
at Jerusalem, and pointing out the fatal conse- 

uences of the error into which the Galatians were 

ing led—an error which, pressed to its logical 
conclusion, was equivalent to the statement that 
Christ’s death was gratuitous and unn (2%), 

To the attack on his personal authority he re- 
plies by stating the facts of his immediate Divine 
call to apostleship, and of his relations with the 
apostles of the circumcision (121%. In answer to 
the Judaizers’ insistence on the necessity of cir- 
cumcision and the observance of the Law, he sets 
forth the true position of the Law in God’s scheme 
of redemption. It was a temporary provision, 
inserted parenthetically between the promise to 
Abraham and its f ent in Christ. The Law 
itself bears witness of its own impotence to jus- 
tify’ (3°), and now that its 98 is served it 
has become a dead letter. The gospel of Christ 
declares that we are ‘justified by faith and not by 
works of law (2ʃ6). 

Finally, the Apostle meets the charge of pleasing 
men by exposing the motives of the Judaizers, 
whose main object was to esca rsecution and 
to gain applause (612. 13 417); with this he contrasts 
his own self-sacrificing love for his converts (410) 
and the hardships he has suffered for his fearless 
proclamation of the truth (5! 6"). 

2. Summ of the Epistle.—The Epistle falls 
into three main divisions. 

A. Chiefly historical (1-210. 

115, The customary salutation is so framed, 
with its insistence on the writer’s apostolic author- 
ity, as to lead up to the main subject of the Epistle. 

18-10. The usual thanksgiving for past good pro- 

is displaced by an expression of astonishment 
at the Galatians’ sudden apostasy, a denunciation 
of the false teachers, and a declaration of the 
eternal trath of St. Paul’s gospel. 

11.2%, This gospel was derived from no human 
source, but was pureed y Jerre by Jesus Christ. 
Obviously it could not have been suggested by the 
Apostle’s early training, which was based on prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to the gospel freedom 
(u-). Nor could he have learnt it from the 
earlier apostles, for he did not meet them till 
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some time after his conversion (1-17). When at 
length he did visit Jerusalem, he saw none of the 
apostles save Cephas and James, and them only 
fora short time. Finally, he left Jerusalem un- 
known even by sight to the great majority of 
Christians (115-4), 

When he visited Jerusalem again, fourteen years 
later, he asserted the freedom of the Gentiles from 
the Law by refusing to circumcise Titus.* On this 
visit he conferred privately with the apostles of 
the circumcision, on terms of absolute equality. 
They on their side commended the work he had 
already done amongst Gentiles, and treated him as 
a fellow-apostle (21-20). His independent apostolic 
authority was further demonstrated at Antioch, 
where he puvuicly rebuked St. Peter for virtually 
denying the gospel by refusing to eat with Gen- 
tiles (24-24), The particular argument used by St. 
Paul against St. Peter gradually expands into the 
general argument which forms the second section 
of the Epistle. 

B. Principally doctrinal (2%—4*1), 

25-31, St. Peter himself and all Jewish Chris- 
tians, by seeking justification through faith in 
Jesus Christ, tacitly admitted the impossibility of 
attaining salvation through works of the Law. 
St. Paul’s own experience had taught him that 
only after realizing this impossibility, which the 
Law itself brought home to him, had he come to 
know Christ as a vital power within. If salvation 
were attainable by obedience to the Law, then 
would the Cross be superfluous. 

31-9. The Galatians must be bewitched, after 
having experienced the reality of justification by 
faith, to turn to works of law as a more perfect 
way of salvation. Faith, not works of law, makes 
men true children of Abraham and inheritors of the 
blessing bestowed on him. 

31018. The Law brings no blessing but a curse, 
to free us from which Christ died a death which 
the Law describes as accursed. Through faith in 
Him we receive the fulfilment of the promise 
made to Abraham—a promise which is older than 
the Law and cannot be annulled by it. 

3 -Au. The Law was a temporary provision to 
develop man’s sense of sin, and to make him feel 
the need of salvation. It was the mark of a state 
of bondage, not contrary to, but preparing for, the 
gospel. Under the Law we were in our spiritual 
minority. Now, as members oi Christ, we have 
reached the status of full-grown men. Being one 
with Him, we are the true promised seed of 
Abraham. We have outgrown the limitations of 
childhood and come to the full freedom of spiritual 
manhood as sons and heirs of God. How then can 
the Galatians desire to return to the former state 
of bondage? 

4120. The Apostle begs them to pause, appeal - 
ing to their recollection of his personal intercourse 
with them, which he contrasts with the self. in- 
terested motives of the false teachers. 

431-31, The witness of the Law against itself is 
illustrated by an allegorical interpretation of the 
story of Sarah and Hagar. Hagar, the bondwoman, 
and her descendants stand for the old covenant 
and its followers, who are in bondage to the Law. 
These are thrust out from the promised inheritance 
and remain in bondage. But Isaac, the child of 
promise, born of a free woman, represents the true 
seed of Abraham, namely, Christ, and them who 
are united to Him by faith. These possess the in- 
heritance, for they are free. 

C. Mainly hortatory (5'-6"*). 

51-12, The Galatians should therefore cling to the 


* The Western Text,’ which omits ols ovd¢ 2) implies that 
Titus was circumcised. This is also a possible interpretation 
of the generally accepted reading. On the whole question 
gee K. Lake, The Kariver Epistles of St. Paul, p. 276 fl. 
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freedom which Christ has won for them. To follow 
the Judaizers and accept circumcision is to break 
away from Christ and return to bondage under the 
yoke of the Law. 

56. Yet liberty must not be confused with 
licence. The fundamental Christian law of love 
declares that true freedom is freedom to serve 
others. The works which result from the indwell- 
ing of Christ’s Spirit cannot possibly be mistaken, 
nor oan those of the flesh. 

6110. The freedom of Christian service must be 
practical manifested, in forbearance and brotherly 

ove and liberality. 

6-8, Peroration, summing gta main points 
of the Epistle, and the final benediction. The 
Apostle calls attention to the fact that at any rate 
for these closing verses he has dispensed with the 
services of the customary amanuensis, and written 
his message in his own large handwriting (6%). 
Possibly the words #ypaya rij eu xe may refer to 
the whole Epistle. 

8. Leading ideas.—(a) Righteousness and justi- 
fication.—St. Paul and his Judaistic opponents 
alike expressed their teaching in conventional Jew- 
ish terminology. Both agreed that the object of 
all religion is the attainment of ‘righteousness’ 
(Stxacoodrn [2 32 5). The metaphor underlying 
the word ‘ righteousness’ is forensic, and has its 
roots far back in the eof the OT. In its most 
primitive sense the word ‘righteous’ (ö&lcatos, Heb. 
pis) is used to describe that one of two litigants 
whom the judge pronounces to be ‘in the right.’ 
‘ Righteousness’ (d:cacoovvn, Heb. pry or nny) is the 
status of one who is in the right. The verb which 
denotes the action of the judge in pronouncing him 
‘righteous’ (Heb. pyn) is represented by the Greek 
word dixacodv and the English ‘to justify’ (Lk 7%). 
Used in the religious sense, ‘ righteousness’ means 
the status of one who is in a right relation towards 
God, in a state of acceptance with God. ‘To 
justify (a:xatoby) is to declare one to be in a state 
R rig teousness (cf. Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 

k 

(5) Works and faith.—The fundamental differ- 
ence between St. Paul and his opponents was not 
concerning the nature of righteousness, but con- 
cerning the way in whichit may be attained. The 
Judaizers maintained that righteousness is the 
reward of man’s own effort. It is the fruit of 

rfect obedience to the will of God. The Law of 

oses is the most complete expression of the Divine 
will for man. Whether for Jew or Gentile, there- 
fore, righteousness, the condition of salvation, 
depends upon an exact performance of all the 
Mosaic ordinances. We are ‘justified by works of 
the law’ (216 21 54), 

St. Paul exposes the fundamental defect of this 
position. The doctrine of ‘ justification by works’ 
takes no account of the inborn weakness of human 
nature. If righteousness be attainable by perfect 
obedience to the Law, then the Incarnation was 
uno . Christ's death was superfluous and 
meaningless (2%), for men can save themselves. 
But experience shows that human nature is so con- 
stituted as to be meer party of perfect obedience. 
The search for justification by works has been 
tried and has failed. Those who sought most 

erly have been most acutely conscious of their 
failure (2%), The Law could not help them. 
All it could do was to make clear the Divine com- 
mands, and pronounce sentence on such as failed 
to keep them (3%). From its sentence no man 
escapes. The actual result of the giving of the 
Law was to teach man by bitter experience that ‘ by 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified’ (216). 

But that righteousness which man cannot win 
by his own individual efforts he can now receive 
as a free gift won for him by Christ (1° 3» 14), 


On man’s side the one condition of justification 
is faith.“ Faith is much more than mere intellec- 
tual belief. It is an entire surrender of the whole 
self to Christ, the conscious act of entering into 
vital union with Him. This union is no mere meta- 
phor, but a living personal reality. At baptism 
the believer ‘ puts on Christ’ (37). Thenceforward 
he is ‘in Christ,’ ‘Christ is formed in him’ (4%, 
until he can say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me’ (21% 0. Thus they that are of faith’ 
(3°) are justified, not, as by a legal fiction, by the 
1 to them of a righteousness which 1s not 
really their own, but because, as mem bers of Christ, 
they have become living parts of that perfect 
human nature which alone is com letely righteous, 
i. s. in complete union with God. Christ's righteous- 
ness is theirs because they are one with Him (3%). 

But there can be no justification without the- 
faith which is absolute self-surrender. Christ 
must be everything or nothing. If men persist in 
relying on their own unaided power to obtain 
righteousness by works, they cut themselves off 
from Christ and have no share in the righteousness 
which human nature has achieved in Him (55. 

(e) The Law and the promise.—God made a 
promise to Abraham, that in him and in his seed 
all nations should be blessed (3°). That promise is 
fulfilled in Christ. He is the true seed of Abraham 
(317. 3), and the blessing received by the human 
race is the gift of the Spirit (3%, which is the 
evidence of man’s justification. But, when the 
promise was given, no mention was made of works 
or law. The Scripture speaks only of the ‘faith’ 
of Abraham (3°). The promise given to Abraham 
was of the nature of a covenant signed and sealed. 
The Law, therefore, which came more than 400 
years later, cannot annul it or add to it a new 
clause insisting on the necessity of works (3%. 17). 
The promise came first; the Law came later. The 
promise is absolute, the Law conditional. The 

romise was spoken directly by God; the Law was 
issued through mediators, hnman and angelic (3*4), 
These facts prove that the Law is subordinate and 
inferior to the promise, though it would be impious 
to imagine a contradiction between the two, since 
one God gave both (321). The Law had a real 
purpose to serve. By its exact definition of trans- 
gressions and the consequent deepening of man’s 
sense of sin and helplessness (3!°), it prepared the 
way for his acceptance of the fulfilment of the 

romise, the offer of justification by faith in Christ. 
But now that the promise is fulfilled the Law is no. 
longer necessary (3. 25. 

Christology.—The Divinity of Christ is taken 
for granted (40%. The reality of His human nature 
is indicated by references to His birth of a woman 
195 His nationality (310%, His Crucifixion (31), and. 

is Resurrection (Ii). That He is man not individ- 
ually but inclusively (i.s. not ‘a man’ but man)), 
is shown by the whole argument of the Epistle,. 
which rests on the conviction that ‘by faith’ all 
men may share the power of His perfect human 
nature (21°: 2 419), 

His redemptive work centres in His death. He 
‘gave himself for our sins,’ thereby ‘delivering us 
from the present age with all its evils’ (1). He 
: e ’ us from the curse pronounced by the 
Law, by Himself becoming a curse for us’ (3" 1 44), 
i.e. by dying a death which the Law describes as. 
accursed (Dt 21%).* 

(e) The Holy Spirit. —The indwelling of the Holy 


* Dt 2138 nba obg nbbp means not that ‘a curse resta on him 
who is impaled,’ but that ‘his unburied corpse is an insult 
to the of the land which by its presence it defiles.’ St. 
Paul quotes the LXX, which takes ont wrongly as subjective 
genitive. St. Paul means simply ‘Christ died a death in con- 
nexion with the outward circumstances of which the Law: 
mentions a curee.’ 
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Spirit is the evidence of our adoption into the family 
of God (4*°), His presence is manifested in the in- 
ward sense of sonship (4°), and outwardly in works 
of power (3°) and in the manifold Christian es 
(5%), He is personally distinct from the Father 
and the Son, yet the three act as one. ‘The Father 
sends the Spirit of the Son’ (4°). 

4. Relation to other books of the NT.—(a) Gala- 
tians and Acts.—The autobiographical details given 
by St. Paul in Gal 1-24 cover a period of which a 
second account is provided by the writer of Acts. 
The task of reconciling the two narratives is beset 
by many difficulties, most of which centre round St. 
Paul’s two visits to Jerusalem. 

(1) The Epistle asserts that St. Paul’s conversion 
was followed by a visit to Arabia, a ‘return’ to 
Damascus, and then, ‘after three years,’ a visit to 
Jerusalem. This visit is described as being of a 
purely private nature. St. Paul saw none of the 
apostles except St. Peter and St. James, and de- 

to Syria and Cilicia unknown even by sight 
to the faithful in Judæa (1?!6-3). 

Acts, on the other hand, seems toimply that after 
his conversion St. Paul returned directly from 
Damascus to Jerusalem (9*°*). The expression ws 
8e éxAnpotvro jyépac ixaval (9%) suggests that the 
Apostle spent a considerable time at Damascus, but 
nothing is said concerning any visit to Arabia. 
Moreover, the description in Acts of his visit to 
Jerusalem differs considerably from that in the 
Epistle. It speaks of a period of public preaching 
sufficiently widely known to give rise to Jewis 
plots against his life (9%). If this be true, it is 

ificult to believe that St. Paul's stay in the city 
was limited to fifteen days (Gal 14), or that he was 
unknown by sight to the Christians of Judea, un- 
less it be assumed that Judea’ means the outlying 
districts exclusive of Jerusalem (cf. Zec 12° 141$). 

Yet it is clear that both accounts refer to the 
same visit, for both place it between St. Paul’s 
return from Damascus and his departure to Cilicia 
(Ac 9%, Gal 12). Nor do the two narratives appear 
irreconcilable, when the different objects with which 
they were written are borne in mind. St. Paul’s 
purpose was to give a complete account of his move- 
ments so far as they brought him into contact with 
the apostles. Consequently, in connexion with 
his visit to Jerusalem, he omits everything except 
his intercourse with Cephas and James. The 
object of the writer of Acts was to trace the growth 
of the Church. He might well omit, as irrelevant 
to his pu , all mention of St. Paul's visit to 
Arabia, which the Apostle himself describes as a 
temporary absence in the course of a long stay in 
Damascus (iréorpeya [Gal 17). 

(2) Gal 211 describes a second occasion, when St. 
Paul visited Jerusalem in company with Barnabas, 
and interviewed the apostles of the circumcision. 
According to Acts, St. Paul and Barnabas went up 
toJe em together twice: (a) during the famine 
of A.D. 46 (Ac 11” 12%); (ö) at the time of the so- 
called Council of Jerusalem ie 15?) some years 
later. By Ramsay, Lake, Emmet, and other 
scholars, the visit of Gal 21-10 is identified with (a); 
by Lightfoot, Zahn, and the majority of modern 
critics with (b). 

In favour of the former identification it is urged : 

(i.) That thenaturalinference from the language of 
the Epistle is that St. Paul’s second interview with 
the other apostles occurred during his second visit 
to Jerusalem, and Acts places his second visit in 
the time of the famine; (ii.) that, in three details at 
least, the circumstances of Gal 21˙¹ agree with the 
account of Ac 117 ;: the journey was suggested 
‘by revelation’ (Gal 2, Ac 117); St. Paul's com- 

* McGiffert (History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, p. 
172 fl.) is almost alone in arguing that the two visits of Ac 15 
and Ac 11 are really 85 and the same. 
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panion is Barnabas (Gal 2, Ac 11”); each account 
mentions the relief of the poor (Gal 20, Ac 11*). 

In support of the alternative view it is argued : 

(i.) That in Ac 15 and Gal 2110 the chief persons are 
the same—St. Paul and Barnabas on the one hand, 
St. Peter and St. James on the other ; (ii.) the sub- 
ject of discussion is the same, i. e. the circumcision 
of Gentile converts; (iii.) the result is the same, i.e. 
the exemption of Gentile converts from the enact- 
ments of the Law, and the recognition by St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. John of the apostleship of St. 
Paul and Barnabas (Lightfoot, Gal.5, p. 123 ff.). 

The acceptance of either view involves difficulties, 
Against the former it has been objected : 

(i.) That Acts does not mention any meeting be- 
tween St. Paul and the three in connexion with the 
‘famine visit,’ but rather suggests that they were 
absent from Jerusalem at the time. This is not a 
serious difficulty. The argument from silence is 
always precarious, and the only e which 
suggests that the apostles were not in Jerusalem is 
the statement that, from the house of John Mark’s 
mother, St. Peter went els ërepov röror (Ac 12”), 
which need not necessarily mean that he left the 


city. 

(ii.) That the language of Gal 2? (rpéxw i E3papor) 
implies that St. Paul had already ees much mis- 
sionary work wags Gentiles, whereas the events 
of Ac 117 took place before his first missionary 
journey. It is doubtful, however, if this objection 

as any weight, in view of the fact that at any rate 
fourteen years had elapsed since the Apostle first 
realized his special vocation to preach to the Gen- 
tiles (Ac 2241). 

(iii.) That it is chronologically impossible. The 
date of the famine (and therefore of St. Paul's 
visit to Jerusalem) is fixed by the independent 
evidence of Josephus between A.D. 46 and 48. On 
this theory, therefore, the date of St. Paul’s con- 
version would be not later than A.D. 33, even if 
the fourteen years of Gal 21 are reckoned from that 
event, and as early as A.D. 30, if they are reckoned 
from his first visit to Jerusalem Gal 138), Most 
recent students of NT chronology, however (except 
Harnack, who accepts the date A.D. 30), place St. 
Paul’s conversion between A.D. 33 and 37. The 
difficulty is real but not fatal. All chronological 
schemes for the period A.D, 29-46 are merely tenta- 
tive, and those who argue for the later date usually 
take their stand on the assumption that the visit 
of Gal 2 is the same as that of Ac 15. 

The alternative theory, that Gal 2 and Ac 15 
refer to the same occasion, presents special difficul- 
ties of its own. 

(i.) St. Paul’s account of his dealings with the 
mother church is incomplete. He is guilty of con- 
cealing his second visit to Jerusalem, and thereby 
his PORA defence against the Judaizers is in- 
validated. The usual answers to this objection are : 
(a) St. Paul omits his second visit because he did 
not meet the apostles on that occasion (see above), 
or (8) St. Paul refers only to those visits of which 
his adversaries had given a distorted account, 

(ii.) The most obvious inference from the narrative 
of Gal 2 is that St. Paul’s dispute with Cephas at 
Antioch (2") took place after the apostolic meeting 
at Jerusalem * (21-10), But such a dispute is quite 
incomprehensible if the relation between Jewish 
and Gentile converts had already been settled. It 
is just possible, however, that the quarrel occurred 
before the meeting. It may be that the absence 
from 2" of the &rera of the earlier sections (11821 
2') indicates that the writer is no longer following 
strict chronological order. 

(iii.) Ac 15 states that the Council of Jerusalem 

Gal 211-16 forms the climax, from St. Paul's point of view, 


in hie triumphant assertion of the free Christian rights belong- 
ing to Gentile converts (Moffatt, LNT, p. 101). 
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dealt with and settled the very question which St. 
Paul discusses in the Epistle, It is incredible that 
the Apostle should describe a private interview 
with the three which occurred at the time of the 
Council without alluding either to the Council 
itself or to its decrees, although the official decision, 
that Gentiles need not be circumcised, would have 
provided a conclusive argument against the Juda- 
izers. Again, St. Paul could not truthfully have 
said obe rpocavébevro (Gal 20, after accepting the 
‘Gentile food restrictions’* passed by the Council 
(Ac 15%. These objections are as weighty as any 
argument from silence can be. They are satis- 
factorily met only by the assumption that the 
Acts’ account of the Council is wholly or partly 
unhistorical. 

The identity of the visit of Gal 21-0 must be left 
uncertain. If it be that of Ac 11, the narrative of 
Galatians is free from difficulties, but some altera- 
tion is necessary in the generally accepted chrono- 
logy of the primitive Apostolic . If it be that 
of Ac 15, doubt arises as to the historicity of the 
Acts’ account of the Council, and the reason for 
St. Paul’s silence concerning his second visit to 
Jerusalem must be left to conjecture. 

See, further, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, II. 2 (b). 

(ò) Galatians and Romans. — Almost every 
thought and argument in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians may be matched from the other Epistle’ (sc. 
Rom. (Lightfoot, Gal.5, p. 45). A detailed com- 
parison of the parallel passages shows that this 
omen exists not only in general ideas, but 

so in unusual turns of expression and argument 
such as would not arise inevitably from the nature 
of the subject (ib.). More or less consciously the 
writer must have had the one Epistle in mind when 
he wrote the other, and there can be no doubt as 
to which is the earlier f of the two. ‘The Epistle 
to the Galatians stands in relation to the Roman 
letter, as the rough model to the finished statue’ 
(ib. p. 49). Vet it cannot be argued from the close 
connexion between the two Epistles that they must 
have been written about the same time. Even 
after the lapse of several years, it would be quite 
natural for a writer returning to an old topic to 
slip into the old arguments and the old expressions. 

(c) Galatians and St. James.—The subject of 
‘faith and works’ is treated in the Epistle of St. 
James (2)+-%), The same OT illustration (Gn 15°) 
is used as in Gal., but the conclusion — faith is 
vain apart from works’ (2 — seems to be a direct 
contradiction of St. Paul's teaching. Vet the con- 
tradiction is only apparent, for the two writers use 
the terms faith and ‘works’ in totally different 
senses. To St. James ‘faith’ means intellectual 
assent to a proposition (20, ‘works’ are the mani- 
fold Christian virtues. To St. Paul ‘works’ are 
acts of obedience to the Law considered as the 
ground of salvation, ‘faith’ is a personal relation 
to Christ. The statement that faith is made com- 

lete by works’ (Ja 2%) is almost exact! equiva- 
ent to the assertion, ‘by the hearing of faith ye 
received the Spirit... the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace,’ etc. (Gal 3? 53). 

B. The locality of the Galatian churches.—The 
question of the identity of the Galatian Christians 
is the centre of a fierce controversy. The point at 
issue is the meaning of ‘Galatia’ in 1? (1 Co 160). 
Two rival theories hold the field : 

(1) The North Galatian theory—+.e. that ‘Galatia’ 
means the old kingdom of Galatia, the region in- 
habited by the descendants of the Gauls who settled 

* This difficulty would disappear if we could accept as 
original the Western text of Ac 15%, which by omitting the 
words xai wyicrey transforms the ‘food law into a ‘moral law’ 
(see K. Lake, op. cit. p. 48 fl.) 

t The only modern scholar of repute who places Romans 


before Galatians is C. Clemen (Chronol. der paulin. Briefe, 
Halle, 1893). 


in Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.C. (see Lightfoot, 
Salmon, Chase, Jülicher, Schmiedel, etc.). 

(2) The South Galatian theory —i. e. that ‘Galatia’ 
signifies the larger Roman province of that name, 
which included, together with Galatia proper, 
those portions of the old kingdoms of Phrygia and 
Lycaonia in which lay Antioch, Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconium. The Epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed to the Christian communities of these 
cities (see Ramsay, Zahn, Rendall, Bartlet, Bacon, 
Askwith, Lake, etc.). 

In itself either meaning of ‘Galatia’ is admissible. 
Which one is intended by St. Paul must be decided 
by the internal evidence of the Epistle itself, and 
the information supplied by the account given in 
Acts of St. Paul’s travels. 

(a) Evidence of Acts.—The Apostle undoubtedly 
visited the cities of S. Galatia more than once (Ac 
13. 14. 16). Have we any grounds for supposing 
that he ever visited Galatia proper? This is the 
first question to be faced. e only evidence for 
such a visit is derived from two phrases of doubtful 
meaning, which occur in the narrative of the second 
and third missionary journeys (Ac 166 18%), 

(a) The meaning of Th» Ppvylay xalTadarcxhy 
xu pa» (Ac 16°),—The crucial point is the exact signi- 
ficance of Ac 16°. The preceding verses tell how the 
Apostle through Syria and Cilicia (15%) to 
Derbe and Lystra (161). Thence, it seems to be 
i) he went on to Iconium (16**-). His next 
undisputed stopping-place was somewhere on the 
borders of Bithynia ‘over against Mysia.’ The 
route by which he travelled thither is concealed 
in the words, & NO d rhv Ppvylav kal Tadarexhy 
xúpav, Nutte trò rob aylou wretuaros Aadfoat Tò» 
Abyor er TH Agl. What is the district described as 
Thy Dpvylay kal Tadarixhy ywWpav? 

(i.) It is argued that the iciple re 
must be retrospective. The missionaries went 
through rh» Ppvylav xal Tadrarichy xwpav because 
they had received the prohibition against preaching 
in Asia, and consequently after they had received it. 
But such a proni iion was not likely to be given 
before they had actually entered Asia, or were on 
the point of doing so. It follows, therefore, that 
the journey through rhv tpvyla» kal Tadarixhy xwpav 
began only when the cities of S. Galatia were left 
behind. ince, then, the ‘Galatic region’ is dis- 
tinguished from S. Galatia, it can only be Galatia 
proper. pvylay must be a noun (cf. Ac 21 18%), 
aud | the whole phrase rh» Ppvylav xal Tadarixhy 
xépay must mean ‘Phrygia (Asiana) and (some 
North) Galatic region.’ The strength of this ex- 
planation is that it needs no serious 5 

ammar or syntax. Its weakness is firstly that 
it involves an inconsistency: dépyecOac in Acts 
seems to have the special sense of ‘making a 

eaching journey, and Phrygia Asiana, where ex 
7 such a journey was made, lay in tlie 
region where preaching was forbidden; secondly, 
it gives no explanation of the absence of the article 
before Taħarıxh» xdpay, nor any real reason for the 
use of Takazixhy xwpav instead of T'adarlay. 

(ii.) The alternative explanation rests on the 
conviction that the single article in the phrase ri» 
Ppvylay kal Tadarixhy xdpay proves conclusively 
that one single district is in view. rh» Dpvylap xai 
Tadartxhy xwpav means that region which is both 
Phrygian and Galatian, ‘the Phrygo-Galaticregion.’ 
The only district which really answers to this de- 
scription is that part of the old kingdom of Phrygia 
which was included in the Roman province of 
Galatia, t.c. the country which extended westward 
from Iconium to Antioch and beyond, south of the 
Sultan Dagh. 

That St. Paul had passed through the whole 
of S. Galatia before he was forbidden to preach 
in Asia is a mere assumption. At Iconium two 
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roads lay before him—one to the north, leading via 

icea into Phrygia Asiana, the other to the 
west, acing to Phrygia Galatica. Itis permissible 
to suppose that Iconium was the point at which he 
became conscious of the Divine command not to 
preach in Asia, and that, because of it, he chose 
the western rather than the northern road. Sooner 
or later he was bound to enter Asia ; but, by tak- 
ing the western road, he was enabled to travel as 
onp ee possible through a region where missionary 
work was allowed.“ 

The chief objections to this interpretation of the 
phrase are: (a) in the NT Suyla is elsewhere 
used only as a noun (Ac 2! 183); (b) it is straining 
language to give xai the force of ‘or’: xal suggests 
two districts, not one (ef. rh» Maxedovlay ral’ Axatay 
(197 and 275. 

(8) The 5 of rh» Tadarixhy xwpav xal 
Spa (Ac 18*).—Of this parne which indi- 
cates the route by which St. Paul started on his 
third journey, only one translation is possible, 
ġe. ‘the Galatic region and Phrygia.’ The 
exact meaning attached to the expression will 
depend on the interpretation given to the words 
of Ac 16°. It can be adapted to either of the 
alternatives. 
an On the first hypothesis, rh» Tadarixhy xwpav 

ill mean ‘Galatia proper’ as in 16°, and Phrygia 
will be ‘ Phrygia Asiana.’ 

(ii.) On the second, rhv» Tadarichy xdpay signifies 
that part of the province of Galatia in which were 
Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium (Lycaonia Galatica). 
‘Phrygia’ means either ‘Phrygia Galatica’ (i.e. 
the district described in 16° as rh» S van xal Paña- 
rich xwpav) or W Galatica and Phrygia 
Asiana,’ for the Apostle would have to pass through 
both regions in order to reach Ephesus by way of 
Tà dywrepixd pép (Ac 19'). The absence of any 
further definition of Phrygia in Ac 18% is naturally 
explained by the fact that on this occasion preach- 
ing in Asia was not forbidden. 

The impartial critic must admit that the evi- 
dence of these two is not sufficient to 
pore conclusively whether St. Paul ever visited 

. Galatia or not. In favour of the N. Galatian 
interpretation, it must be granted that it represents 
the most straightforward and obvious reading of 
the verses, and that it gives a uniform meaning to 
the phrases 7h» Taare xp and $pvylav. Yet 
it fails to 5 some things —e. g. why the writer 
of Acts should say rhv raħarıch» xwpav where Taa- 
rla» would be sufficient, and why he should state 
in the same verse that (a) preaching in Asia was 
forbidden, (ö) therefore the A postle preached in Asia. 
Again, the Acts usually tells its story at greater 
length when the gospel is being taken into a new 
district for the first time, but passes over as brief 
as ible second visits to places already evangel- 
oe The extreme brevity of the reference to rh» 
Ppvylay kal Tararichy xwpay (16°) suggests that it is 
not new ground to the missionaries. 

The S. Galatian interpretation avoids these 
special difficulties, but on ly at the cost of some 
forcing of E RENTA and straining of grammar. 
The great stumbling-block to its acceptance is the 
fact that when Acts is actually speaking of the 8. 
Galatian cities, it does not describe them politically 
as ‘Galatian,’ but stage hea PBB bi in 
Pisidia’ (13%, Lystra and Derbe, citiesof Lycaonia’ 
(14%), The contribution of Acts towards the dis- 
covery of the destination of the Galatian Epistle 
is Ae this. St. Paul certainly visited the cities 
ries alatia; he may or may not have visited N. 

atia. 


* The contention that xzæàvôérreç may be predicative, and 
therefore that the prohibition may have given at the close 
of the journey through d Spvyiay raì Tadarschy xwpay (Ask- 
with, p. 35 fl.) cannot be regarded as proved. 


(6) Evidence of the 1 itself.—This evidence 
is slight, and is claimed by both sides. 

(a) For the N. Galatian theory it is claimed that : 

(i.) St. Paul addresses his readers as Tundra (33). 
This term applies only to the people of N. Galatia. 
The inhabitants of Antioch, Derbe, and Lystra 
were Phrygians and Lycaonians. But it is diffi- 
cult to see what other general term could be used 
to include the inhabitants of all these cities. It 
was true politically if not ethnographically. 

(ii.) Assuming that Gal 21 refers to the time 
of the Council, we should expect, on the S. Galatian 
theory, that some reference to the evangelizing of 
Antioch, Derbe, and Lystra would follow Gal 121. 
It would also be natural to look for some mention 
in Ac 13. 14 of the Apostle’s illness (Gal 4). 

(8) For the S. Galat ian theory it is urged that: 

(i.) The circumstances of the conversion of the 
Galatians (41) correspond closely to the account 
of the . of 8. Galatia given by Ac 
1314-143, The arguments of St. Paul's sermon at 
Antioch in Pisidia reappear in Galatians (Ram- 
say, Gal., pp. 399-401). 

(ii.) The repeated mention of Barnabas (2: * 14) 
implies that he was personally known to the 
readers. But Barnabas was no longer with St. 
Paul on his second journey. 

(iii.) The reference to the circumcision of 
Timothy, pi fi to lie behind Gal 5}!, is more 
naturally understood if St. Paul was writing to 
Timothy’s native place. 

None of these arguments taken singly or com- 
bined are strong enough to bear the weight of 
epee Zahn (Introd. to NT. 

(e) A priori argumentse.— (Introd. to i 
i. 177), who accepta the S. Galatian view of Ac 
16° 18%, oe against the N. Galatian theory of 
the Epistle’s destination two a priori argumente. 

(a) It is not likely that the churches of N. 
Galatia would have been dismissed so briefly in 
Acts if they had been the centre of a fierce con- 
troversy; nor is it probable that the important 
churches of S. Galatia should be left with 5 
a trace of their subsequent development in the NT. 

(8) It is strange that Judaistic teachers from 
Jerusalem, setting out to oppose St. Paul’s in- 
fluence, should have passed by the cities of S. 
Galatia without starting any considerable anti- 
Pauline movement, and begun their campaign in 
the unimportant churches of a remote district. 

The only force such arguments could have 
would be to strengthen a theory proved independ- 
ently. By themselves they have little weight. 

Summary.—The equal division of opinion even 
amongst critics of the same school suggests that 
the evidence is insufficient. Absolute impartiality 
demands an open verdict. If St. Paul did actually 
found churches in N. Galatia, it is the most natural 
— though not inevitable— conclusion that the 
Epistle was addressed to them. The Apostle un- 
doubtedly founded the churches of S. Galatia, but 
the arguments which have been advanced prove 
no more than the possibility that they were the 
recipients of the letter. 

6. Date and sear of writing.—It is generally 
agreed that St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
from Corinth on the eve of his departure to Jeru- 
salem at the close of his third missionary journey. 
Most scholars fix the actual date + A.D. 58. This 

ives the terminus ad quem for dating the Galatian 
istle (see above, 4). 
he terminus a quo is not so easily determined. 


abandoned, are : (a) that the fickle temperament of the Gala- 
tians of the Epistle points to the N. Galatians, 


3), owin 
foaroer (e) that the 1 terms used d the Epistle would be 
ntelligible to 8. Galatians but not to N. Galatians (Ramsay). 
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The Epistle jtself supplies but few hints. These 
are: (a) More than DERS more than 
seventeen — years have elap since St. Paul's 
conversion, during which he has paid at least two 
visits to Jerusalem (118-2140). (b) St. Paul has paid 
at least two visits to his readers before writing the 
Epistle (19 5% 416). 

As to the a of writing, one suggestion alone 
is given. St. Paul implies that some reason pre- 
vented him from visiting Galatia when he wrote 
the Epistle, though he longed for a personal inter- 
view with his converts (42), 

(a) Date on the N. Galatian theory.—If the N. 
Galatian theory be accepted, the choice of dates 
is limited. The Epistle must have been written 
during St. Paul’s third missionary journey, after 
his second visit to Galatia (Ac 18%), and before 
the end of his sojourn at Corinth—1. 6. either (i.) 
while the Apostle was on his way from Galatia 
to Ephesus, or (ii.) during his stay at Ephesus 
(Ac 19'- 1), or (iii.) during his journey through 
Macedonia, or (iv.) early in his stay at Corinth 
(Ac 20'-), 

There is little to choose between these sugges- 
tions. The objection 128900 against (i.) and (ii.), 
that from Ephesus it would be easy to pay a visit 
to Galatia, is not serious. The obstacle in St. 
Paul's ey (Gal 4”) need not necessarily have been 
the length of the journey. On the other hand, 
Lightfoot’s 5 to prove by a comparison of 
the thought and language of the two letters that 
Galatians must be later than 2 Cor. cannot be 
regarded as convincing (Gal.5, p. 49). 

(8) On the S. Galatian theory.—Some supporters 
of the S. Galatian hypothesis are 1 agree 
with their opponents us to the date of the Epistle 
(e.g. Askwith, p. 99 ff.). Others avail themselves 
of the opportunity given by this theory of placing 
the Epistle earlier in St. Paul's career. 

(i.) Ramsay suggests that it was sent from 
Syrian Antioch just before the beginning of St. 
Paul's third 8 journey (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 189 ff.). serious objection to this 
date is the fact that the Epistle does not suggest 
that St. Paul is planning a visit to Galatia, bat 
rather the reverse (4”). 

(ii.) Various points in the course of the second 
missionary journey have been suggested : (a) Mace- 
donia (Hausrath), or (6) Athens (L. Albrecht, 
Paulus, Munich, 1903, pp. 114f.; C. Clemen, 
Paulus, Giessen, 1904, i. 396 f.), or (c) Corinth (Zahn, 
Bacon, Rendall). The arguments in favour 
of (6) and (c) are that the Epistle must be placed 
as soon as possible after St. Paul’s second visit 
to Galatia, and at a time which will explain the 
absence of any mention of Silas and Timothy. 
Silas and Timothy were not with St. Paul at 
Athens or at the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

(iii.) But any date subsequent to the Council of 
Jerusalem makes it ve ifficult to explain the 
silence of the Epistle with regard to the Council 
itself and to its decrees. To some scholars this 
argument alonc seems sufficient to prove conclu- 
sively that the Epistle was written before the 
Council (see Calvin, Beza, Bartlet, Round, Emmet, 
Lake). Consequently, it is suggested that St. Paul 
wrote from Antioch just before going up to the 
Council of Jerusalem (W. A. Shedd, EzpT xii. 
[1900-01] 568; Round, Date of Galatians), or in the 
course of his journey from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(C. W. Emmet, Expositor, Tth ser., ix. [1910] 
242 fl.; Lake). This theory would be very at- 
tractive if the absolute historicity of Ac 15 could 
be established, but grave doubts exist on this 
point (cf. EBi, art. ‘Council of Jerusalem). 

Summary.—The date of the Epistle is almost as 
difficult to determine as its destination. To a 
large extent the two questions are intertwined. 


If it can be proved, on independent grounds, that 
the Epistle must have been written before the 
events which lie behind the narrative of Ac 15, 
then the S. Galatian theory must be accepted, and 
the visit of Gal 2 identified with that of Ac 11, 
or with some visit unrecorded in the Acts. On the 
other hand, if the N. Galatian theory can be es- 
tablished on independent grounds, the date of 
the Epistle is confined within narrow limits, and 
is in any case later than the Council. Unfortu- 
nately, conclusive proof of either position cannot 
be obtained. 

7. Auhen and anent value. — (a) 
Authenticity. — That Galatians is a genuine 
Epistle written by St. Paul to his converts has 
never been 5 except by those eccentric 
critics who deny the existence of any authentic 
Pauline Epistles (e.g. EBi, art. Paul’). Such a 
theory scarcely needs refutation. Its supporters 
cut away the ground from beneath their own feet. 
If no genuine works of St. Paul have survived, no 
standard of comparison exists by which to decide 
what is genuinely ‘Pauline’ and what is not (cf. 
Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243). 
External testimony to the genuineness of Gala- 
tians is as strong as can be expected in view of 
the scantiness of the records of the sub-Apostolic 
Age. It is quoted as Pauline by Irenæus (c. A.D. 
180) and Clem. Alex. (c. A.D. 200); it is cited by 
Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) and Athenagoras (c. 
A.D. 170); it is included in the canon of Marcion 
(c. A.D. 140) and in the old Latin version of the 
NT. Earlier still, clear references to its phrase- 
ology are found in Polycarp (PAw. iii. 5 È. A.D. 
110)). 

he internal evidence of the Epistle is irresist- 
ible. Itis unmistakably the work of a real man 
combating real opponente. It contains nothing 
which would explain its motive if it were a forgery, 
and much that no forger would be likely to have 
written. The question with which it d belon 
to a very early stage in the history of the Church. 
The existence before A.D. 70 of large churches of 
Gentiles who had not been compelled to accept 
circumcision, proves conclusively that by that time 
the controversy about Gentile circumcision was 
a thing of the past. Consequently the Epistle 
must have been written within St. Paul’s lifetime, 
and no valid reason remains for denying the tra- 
ditional belief that he wrote it. 

(b) Permanent value.—The value of the Epistle 
is unaffected by uncertainties concerning its date 
and destination. It is the most concise and vigor- 
ous, as Romans is the most systematic, expression 
of St. Paul's evangel. It displays the Apostle’s 
power of penetrating to the heart of things. He 

beyond the immediate question of circum- 
cision and the observance of the Jewish Law to the. 
ultimate principle which lies beneath. 

Universal experience has shown that men cannot. 
by their own efforts attain ect righteousness. 
The power to overcome the inherent weakness of 
human nature is God’s free gift to man in Christ. 
But man must receive it on God’s own terms, ‘ 
faith’—that is, by the complete self-surrender which 
brings him into vital union with Christ’s perfect 
humanity. Such self-surrender is possible to all who. 
realize their own utter helplessness (cf. Mt. 182); 
but if ‘life eternal’ (6°) were dependent on the 
complete obedience to God’s will of unaided human 
nature, it would be for ever beyond man’s reach. 
The truth on which St. Paul so strongly insists lies 
at the very heart of the Christian faith, and is a 
living message to all ages. 

In pressing home his point, the Apostle uses the 
dialectic methods of the Rabbinic school in which 
both he and his opponents received their training 
—¢e.g. the play on the word xardpa (30); the argu- 
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ment of 3", which is based on the use of the singular 
oxépua, although the noun is collective and in thi 
sense has no plural; the allegorical use of the story 
of Hagar and Ishmael (47!*:). 

This style of reasoning no longer appeals to us with 
any force, but it must be remembered that these 
are not the real . on which the Apostle's 
teaching rests. He uses the OT in the manner 
most natural to a Jew of the lst cent. to support 
and illustrate a conclusion really reached on in- 
dependent grounds. The ultimate basis of the 
Apostle’s doctrine of ‘justification by faith’ is his 
own personal experience, both of the hopelessness 
of the search for righteousness by works, and of 
the sense of e and new power which came to 
him when he could say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
oF in me’ (2; ct. Sanday-Headlam, Romans’, 
p. AS 
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GALBA. — Seruius Sulpicius Galba (after his 
elevation to the purple, Seruius Galba Imperator 
Cæsar Augustus), son of Seruius Sulpicius Galba 
and Mummia Achaica, and gteat eT aoa of 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus, was born on 24 Dec. 5 
B.C. and died in his seventy-third year (15 Jan. 
A.D. 69). His native place was near Tarracina 
(modern Terracina) on the Appian Way by the 
sea. He was adopted by his stepmother, and took 
the names of Lucius Liuius Ocella in consequence. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to have 
predicted that he would become Emperor. He 
attained the dress of manhood in A.D. 14 and 
married Æmilia Lepida. After her death and 
that of their two sons he remained unmarried. 
His friendship with Liuia, the widow of Augustus, 
gavo him great influence from the start. On her 

eath (A.D. 29) he inherited largely, but his in- 
heritance was reduced by the Emperor Tiberius, 
Liuia’s son. He was, however, permitted to hold 
senatorial offices before the legal age. It is re- 
corded that when as prætor he gave exhibitions to 
the people, he showed elephants walking on tight- 
ropes, a sight up to that time unknown in Rome. 
About A.D. 31 or 32 he was for one year legatus 
pro raton (governor) of the province of Aquitania 
(S.W. Gaul). He held office as consul for six 
months of A.D. 33. Having been thereafter ap- 

inted legatus pro „ Germania 

uperioris (governor of 8. Germany), he held in 
check the barians who had already invaded 
Gaul. As legatus in 41 he conquered the Chatti 
and gained a t reputation as a general. He 
attended the Emperor Claudius on his expedition 
to Britain (see under CLAUDIUS), and attained the 
proconsulship of Africa, the blue ribbon of a sena- 
torial career. Besides being awarded triumphal 
ornaments, he was elected to various priesthoods. 
His last ordinary promotion was to the governor- 


Ramsay (1899; also | & 
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ship of the 7 of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
which he held for eight years, from A. D. 60 to 68. 
In the latter year, as the result of long dissatisfac- 
tion with the Neronian government, C. Iulius 
Vindex, legatus pro pretore incie Gallie 
Lugudunensis, revol from Nero, and Galba 
ave him his support. Vindex, however, was de- 
eated by the legions in Germany, and committed 
suicide. Galba was then himself saluted Imperator 
by his soldiers. Though he declared hi repre- 
sentative of the Senate and People of Rome, the 
Senate adjudged him a public enemy. When the 
news of the death of Nero reached him, he accepted 
the title of Cæsar from his soldiers, and marched 
to Rome. Elected consul for the second time for 
A.D. 69, he was put to death on 15 Jan. 69, and 
buried in his suburban villa near the Via Aurelia. 
As Galba’s rule lasted only seven months, there 
is little to say about it. That he was an able 
eneral there can be no doubt whatever. He is 
credited also with other virtues, which, like those 
of Vespasian, serve to recall the old Roman type. 
He was the earliest of all the Emperors not of 
Cœsarian blood, and he first manitested clear] 
that the election to the principate lay in the han 
of the army. Suppor by the 5 guards, 
the household troops at Rome, he was recognized 
by the Senate, a deputation from which met him 
at Narbo Martius (Narbonne). A number of pre- 
tenders arose about the same time, but were merci - 
lessly crushed. What ruined Galba was on the 
one hand his lack of the genius for rule, and on 
the other his parsimony. One of Tacitus’ immortal 
phrases has reference to him: ‘omnium consensu 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ (Hist. i. 49). He 
used severity where it was uncalled for, and thus 
alienated many who would have settled down 
quietly under the new régime. He stirred up 
against himself one of his ded alae M. Saluius 
Otho (see OTHO), who expec to be adopted by 
Galba as his successor in the Empire. The soldiers 
declared him Jmperator and put Galba to death. 
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Enr. tr., London, 1883-86], J. B. Bury (do. 1898), etc.); A. von 

omaszewski, Gesch. der römischen Kaiser, Leipzig, 1909, ii. 
70-85 ; E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History, London, 1906, 
pp. 295-334 (a valuable comparison of the leading ancient 
authorities), also 2nd series of the same work, do. 1909, pp. 
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GALILEE.—Galilee is seldom mentioned in the 
NT outside the Gospels. The only references are 
in the early chapters of Acts (1)! 57 9% 1077 13%). 
Most of the apostles belonged to this northern 
province (1! 13%). Judas, the leader of an agita- 
tion in the days of the enrolment of Quirinius, is 
described as ‘of Galilee’ (57), After Saul's con- 
version, peace descended upon the Christians in 
Galilee, as well as in Judæa and Samaria (9*). 
Walking in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of 
the Holy Spirit, their numbers greatly increased. 

4. The name.—The name ‘Galilee’ is derived 
from the Heb. bb; (Galil), through the Gr. Tax Nala 
and the Lat. Galilæa. The Hebrew word, denot- 
ing ‘ring’ or ‘circle,’ was used geographically to 
describe a ‘circuit’ of towns and ages. As 
applied to this particular district in north-western 
Pa estine, the form used is either *, ‘ the district’ 
(Jos 207 219, 1 K 91, 2 K 15%, 1 Ch 6%), or oan , 
‘district of the nations’ (Is 91). Given originally 
to the highlands on the extreme northern border, 
this name gradually extended itself southwards 
over the hill-country till it reached and eventually 
included the Plain of Esdraelon (G. A. Smith, 
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HGH“, 3 and 415). For the most part, dart soos f two: (a) abundance of water, and (b) 
however, raelon seems to have been a frontier | fertility of soil. As to (a), the words of the ancient 


or arene of battle, rather than an actual part of 
ee. 

2. The boundaries.—The natural boundaries of 
Galilee never agreed with its political frontiers. 
The natural limits are Esdraelon, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Jordan valley, and the gorge of the river 
Litany. But the actual borders have shifted from 
time to time. At the period of widest extension, 
they may be set down as the Kasimiyeh or Litany 
gorge on the N., the southern edge of Esdraelon 
on the S., Phanicia (which always belonged to 
Gentiles) on the W., and the Upper Jordan (with 
its two lakes) on the E. These boundaries, exclud- 
ing Carmel and the area of the lakes, enclosed a 
province about 50 miles long by 25 to 35 miles broad 
—an area of about 1600 square miles. Within these 
limits lay ‘a region of mountain, hill, and plain, 
the most diversified and attractive in Palestine’ 
(Masterman, Studies in Galilee, p 4). 

3. The divisions.—Josephus (BJ III. iii. 1) gives 
the divisions, in his time, as two, called the Upper 
Galilee and the Lower. The Mishna (Shebuth ix. 12) 
states that the province contained ‘the upper, the 
lower, and the valley.’ The latter are certainly 
the natural divisions. The mountains separate 
very clearly into a higher northern and a lower 
southern group, and the ‘valley’ is the valley of 


the Upper Jordan. 
(a) r Galilee is less easily characterized 
physically than Lower. ‘It appears to the casual 


observer a confused mass of tumbled mountains, 
to which not even the map can give an orderly 
view (Masterman, p. 11). It is in reality ‘a series 
of plateaus, with a double wea or ne and sur- 
rounded by hills from 2000 to feet’ (G. A. 
Smith, HGH, p. 416). The central point is Jebel 
Jermak (3934 ft.) the highest mountain in western 
Palestine. The scantier water supply of Upper 
Galilee is compensated for by the copiousness of 
the dew-fall throughout the later summer months. 

(6) Lower Galilee is easier to describe. It con- 
sists of parallel ranges of hills, all below 2000 ft., 
running from W. to E., with broad fertile valleys 
between. The whole region is of great natural 
fertility, owing to abundance of water, rich volcanic 
soil, the oo of the slopes, and the openness 
of the plains. The great roads of the province 
cross this lower hill-country. The dividing-line 
between Upper and Lower Galilee is the range of 
mountains running pant across the country along 
the northern edge of the Plain of Rameh. 

(c) The 1 consists of the Upper Jordan and 
its two lakes, Huleh and Gennesaret. The river, 
er es rise from springs and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Bamias and Tel-el-Kadi, flows 
south in a steadily deepening channel, through 
Huleh, till it empties itself into the Sea of Genne- 
saret, at a depth of 689 ft. below sea-level. It has 
fallen to this depth in about 19 miles. Six miles 
north of the lake, the river is crossed by the ‘ Bridge 
of the daughters of Jacob,’ on the famous Via Maris 
of the Middle Ages, the principal thoroughfare be- 
tween Damascus and the Mediterranean ports. The 
Lake of Galilee could never be sufficiently praised 
by the Jewish Rabbis. They said that Jahweh 
had created seven seas, and of these had chosen 
the Sea of Gennesaret as His special delight. It 
had rich alluvial plains on the north and south, a 
belt of populous and flourishing cities round its 
border, abundance of fish in its depths, and a climate 
that attracted both workers and pleasure-seekers 
to its shores. At the beginning of the Christian 
era, it presented a reproduction in miniature of the 
— h e and varied activities of the province as a 
whole. 

4. The physical characteristics. — These are 


promise, for the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a 
good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths springing forth in valleys and hills’ 
(Dt 87), are literally true of Galilee, particularly in 
its southern half. Large quantities of water are 
collected during the rainy season among the higher 
slopes and plateaus, and are thence dispe by 
the rivers and streams over the lower-lying tracts, 
where they become stored in springs and wells. 
There are the two lakes already mentioned—Huleh, 
3} miles long by 3 miles wide (the Samechonitis 
of Josephus, but probably not the Waters of Merom 
of Jos 1157 [cf. Masterman, Studies in Galilee, p. 
26f., and EB: iii. 3088]); the Lake of Galilee 
(Gennesaret), 13 miles long by 8 miles broad at its 
widest point. Round its shores are the ruins of 
at least nine ancient cities or towns. These are 
Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, Tiberias, Tari- 
chem, Hippos, Gamala, Gergesa, and Bethsaida. 
The principal rivers of the province are the Jordan, 
the Litany, the Kishon, and the Belus. In addi- 
tion to these lakes and rivers, there are many 
no streams and innumerable springs and wells. 
hese waters, together with the copious dews of 
the summer, give Galilee the advantage over 
Samaria and set it in marked contrast to Judæa. 

As to (6), all authorities unite in celebrating the 

natural wealth of Galilee. The other half of the 

romise made to the Hebrews was also true of this 

ighly favoured province. It was ‘a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines and fig trees and pomegran- 
ates ; a land of oil olives and honey; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt 
not lack any thing in it (Dt 8° °). Josephus bears 
witness that the soil was universally rich and fruit- 
ful, and that it invited even the most slothful to 
take pains in its cultivation (Jos. BJ III. iii. 2). 
Even to-day, when such large tracts lie unculti- 
vated, no pait of Palestine is more productive. The 
chief products were oil, wine, wheat, and fish. ‘In 
Asher, ow flows like a river, said the Rabbis, who 
also held that it was ‘easier to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galilee than to raise one child in 
Judea.’ Gischala was the chief place of manufac- 
ture. There were also l stores at Jotapata 
during the Roman War. nsiderable quantities 
were sent to Tyre and to Egypt. Made from the 
olive trees, the oil was used principally for exter- 
nal application, for illumination, and in connexion 
with religious ritual. Wine was made in many 

uarters of the province, the best qualities coming 

m Sigona; while wheat and other grains were 
plentifully raised all over Lower Galilee, especially 
round about 2 aes and in the fields of the Plain 
of Gennesaret. The fish, for which the province was 
always noted in ancient times, was caught in the 
inland lakes, particularly in the Lake of Galilee. It 
formed a large part of the food of the lake-side 
dwellers, and a considerable trade was carried on 
by the fish-catchers and fish-curers of the large 
townsontheshore. The best fishing-grounds were, 
and still are, at el-Bataiha in the north, and in the 
bay of Tabigha, at the N.W. corner. Taricher, 
in the south, was another centre of the industry. 
In addition to the above-mentioned commodities, 
Galilee produced flax from which fine linen fabrics 
were woven, pottery, and a rich dye made from the 
indigo plant. The prosperity of the province was 
enhanced by its proximity to the Phonician ports, 
and by the network of highways which crossed it 
in all directions. 

8. The inhabitants.—To-day Galilee possesses a 
remarkably mixed population, and its inhabitants 
are physically finer than those of the southern pro- 
vinces (cf. Masterman, pp. 17-20). In apostolic 
times, the same was true. Along the western and 
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northern borders were the Syrophonicians (Mk7*), 
or Tyrians (as Josephus calls them), while from 
the east nomadic ouins were continually press- 
ing in upon the lower-lying tracte. But besides 
these Semitic elements, Greeks and Grecized 
Syrians were distributed over parts of the land 
(Masterman, p. 120), and Romans made their in- 
fluence felt throughout a large area of the province. 
Only in the more secluded towns among the hills 
would Jewish life be preserved in its characteristic 
purity. In spite, however, of the mingling of 
nationalities, the Galileans were thoroughly and 
8 Jewish during the Ist cent. of the 

hristian era. Wherever a true Jew settled abroad, 
he kept himself distinct from his neighbours, cling- 
ing tenaciously to his religion and to his racial 
customs. And the same thing happened with the 
Jew at home, when Gentile immigrants settled 
within his borders. His contempt for foreigners 
and foreign ways helped him to keep his own 
character and traditions intact. The Galileans 
were industrious workers—the bulk of them being 
cultivators of the soil or tenders of the fruit- 
trees, They were brave soldiers too, as may be 
learned from the chronicles of Josephus. 

»The Galilwans are inured to war from their infancy, and 
have been always very numerous; nor has their country ever 
been destitute of men of courage (Jos. BJ m1. iii. 2). 

There does not seem to be any sufficient ground 
for the dislike and contempt in which the Galileans 
were held by their ak y stricter brethren of 
Judæa. Possibly they were less exact in their ob- 
servance of tradition. But they were devoted to 
the Law, and their country was well supplied with 
synagogues, schools, and teachers. If they were 
less orthodox, from the Pharisaic standpoint, the 
Messianic hope burned brightly in their souls, and 
they crowded to the ministry of Jesus. They were 
certainly more tolerant and open-minded than the 
Judseans, and it was from them that Jesus chose 
most of the men who were to give His teaching to 
the world. 

The population of Galilee in apostolic times 
was considerably greater than it is to-day. At the 
praon time, it is estimated to be somewhere about 

,000 (including children), spread over an area of 
1341 Square miles and inhabiting some 312 towns 
and vi lages. This gives 186 to the square mile. 
Josephus’ figures mean that the population in his 
day amounted to something like three millions. 
He speaks of 204 cities and villages ( Vita, 45), the 
smallest of which contained above 15,000 inhabit- 
ants (BJ III. iii. 2). This estimate, in Spite of 
the arguments of Merrill (Galilee in the Time of 
Christ, pP. 62-67), can hardly be correct. Good 
reasons have been given for believing that 400,000 
is a much more likely figure, which means a popu- 
lation of 440 to the square mile. A village of 1,500 
inhabitants is reckoned to be a very large one to- 
day, and the largest towns (with the exception 
of Safed) contain fewer than 15,000 people. See 
Masterman, pp. 131-134. 

6. History and government.—At the partition 
of west Palestine among the twelve tribes, Galilee 
fell to the lot of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, and 
Naphtali, who did not drive out the original in- 
habitants. The population, therefore, continued 
to be a mixed one, and the borders of the province 
were constantly bein 3 upon by foreigners. 
In 734 B.C., Tiglath-Pileser III. carried away most 
of the inhabitants, and after this depopulation 
very few Jews re-settled in the district till the ex- 
tension of the Jewish State under John Hyrcanus 
(135-104 B.c.). At this time, or a little later, 
Galilee became thoroughly judaized. The settlers 
were placed under the Law, and quickly developed 
a warm patriotism, which made them ever after- 
wards zealous and persistent champions of their 
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national rights and traditions. Later on, the pro- 
vince was the principal scene of our Lord’s life and 
ministry. Later still, it succeeded Judæa as ‘the 
sanctuary of the race and the home of their theo- 
logical schools’ (G. A. Smith, HGAL*, p. 425). 

rom 4 B.C. to A.D. 39, Herod Antipas was 
tetrarch of Galilee and Pera, by appointment of 
the Roman Emperor. Antipas appears to have 
been a capable ruler on the whole. Like his father, 
he was fond of building and embellishing cities. 
He re-built and fortified Sepnhoria, his first capital, 
and a little later erected a new capital city on the 
west shore of the lake, calling it Tiberias, after 
the Emperor whose favour he enjoyed. Having 
secured the banishment of Antipas in A.D. 39, 
Herod Agrippa I. received the tetrarchy of Galilee, 
in addition to the territories of Philip and of 
5 which he had previously obtain From 
Claudius (in A. D. 41) he also obtained Judæa and 
Samaria, thus establishing dominion over all the 
land formerly ruled by Herod the Great. After 
Agrippa’s death, in A. D. 44, Claudius reverted to 
the method of government by procurator—a change 
which A displeased the Jews as a whole and 
especially stirred the animosity of the zealots. 
Under the administration of the new procurators, 
the people's patience became exhausted, and in the 
time of Gessius Florus (A. D. 64-66) the revolt began 
which ended in the destruction of the Jewish State. 
In the spring of A. D. 67 Vespasian assembled his 
army at Ptolemais and began the reduction of 
Galilee. This was accomplished in the course of 
the first campaign, despite the courage and per- 
sistence of the inhabitants. But it was not till 
after the la of another three years that 
Jerusalem fell (A.D. 70) and the Jewish State was 
dissolved. 

Though the general administration of Galilæan 
civil affairs lay (till A.D. 44) with the tetrarchs, 
the details of daily life were regulated by the Jews’ 
own religious laws (DCG i. 633). The Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem exercised the chief authority, but 
there were also local ‘councils’ (Mt 52 10'") which 
had limited jurisdiction. But, throughout the 
whole period, over all and influencing all, was the 
firm rule of Rome. 


LITERATURE. — Artt. in HDB ii. 98-102 (S. Merrill), DCG i. 
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Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896, §§ 18-19, 68, 113-123 ; E. Schürer, 
HJP, 1885-91 (index); E. W. G. Masterman, Studies in 
Galilee, Chicago, 1909; A. Neubauer, La Géog. du Talmud, 
Paris, 1868, §§ 188-240; 8 ½ P i. (1861). A. W. COOKE. 


GALLIO.—Gallio governed Achaia as a proconsul 
of prietorian rank. His name was Marcus Annæus 
Novatus; but he was adopted by L. Junius Gallio, 
a Roman orator, and took his name. He was the 
elder brother of Seneca the philosopher, to whose 
influence at court he may have owed his governor- 
ship. There is no other direct evidence that Gallio 
governed Achaia than St. Luke’s statement (Ac 
183), But Seneca’s reference to Gallio’s catching 
fever in Achaia and taking a voyage for a change 
of air so far corroborates St. Luke. Gallio came 
to Corinth, the residence of the governor, during 
the time of St. Paul’s labours there (c. A.D. 50-53). 
Angered by the conversion of prominent members 
of the synagogue, the Jews took advantage of the 
new governor's arrival to lay a charge against St. 
Paul which they tried to pa in such a serious light 
as to merit a severe penalty. But Gallio was not 
so complaisant or inexperienced as they hoped. 
He elicited the true nature of their complaint, and, 
cutting short the trial, he abruptly dismissed the 
19 On the exact date of Gallio’s proconsulship see art. DATES, 
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case as referring ony to interpretations of Jewish 
law, not to any civil wrong or any moral outrage 
of which Roman law took cognizance. 

Two effects of this decision are noted. (a) It 
was a snub which gave the Greek bystanders 

unds for venting their animus against the Jews, 

seizing and beating Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue. This seems the true interpretation of 
a scene which has been supposed to describe Jews 
beating a Christian—or even their own leader—in 
revenge for their defeat. But such a savage and 
illegal protest against Gallio’s decision could not 
have pana unnoticed by him ; on the other hand 
a public demonstration against the unpopular an 
disputatious Jews whom he had just dismissed 
might appear to him a rough sort of justice which 
he could afford to overlook, especially as it put 
the seal of popular approval on his action (see 
SOSTHENES). 

(ò) The decision seems to have influenced St. 
Paul in another direction. Gallio being governor 
of Achaia, his judgment would become a precedent 
and would have far-reaching influence. It gave 
St. Paul a new idea of the protection he could gain 
from the Roman law. Although Judaism was a 
religio licita, evidently the Imperial Government 
did not consider Christian preaching illegal. This 
amounted to a declaration of freedom in religion 
of immense value to Christians. From this point 
of view Gallio’s treatment of the Jewish complaint 
was a landmark in St. Pauls missionary labour, 
and did a great deal to confirm his confidence in 
Roman protection for his preaching. 

Gallio’s private character is eulogized by Seneca 
in glowing terms. He was very lovable and fasci- 
nating; amiable, virtuous, just, and witty. The 
casual glimpse we get of him in Ac 18 “T shows 
him in a favourable light as governor. The clause 
‘Gallio cared for none of these things’ does not 
bear in the least the interpretation put upon it by 
proverbial Christian pe hy. Nodoubt he had 
more than a touch of the Roman aristocrat’s con- 
tempt for religious quarrels and for all Jews. But 
he gt tarp as an astute judge, seeing quickly into 
the heart of things, firm in his decisions, and not 
too pompous or punctilious to turn a blind eye to 
a bit of rough popular aid at He seems to 
have shared the fortunes of his more famous 
brother, and was put to death by Nero. 


GAMALIEL (Cu), Ta, ‘reward of God’). 
Son of Simon and grandson of Hillel, a 
‘ pharisee, a doctor of the law, had in honour of 
all the people,’ and a member of the Sanhedrin, 
who intervened in the trial of St. Peter and the 
other apostles (Ac 5%»), He is also represented 
by the Apostle Paul as his early teacher (Ac 22°). 

amaliel was a representative of a broader and 
more liberal school among the Pharisees, the school 
of Hillel as opposed to that of Shammai. He was 
interested in Greek literature and encouraged his 
students to studyit. His teaching tended towards 
a broader and more spiritual interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law, and encouraged the Jews to friendly 
intercourse with foreigners, allowing poor strangers 
equal rights along with Jews to the gleanings of 
. the corn, while he exerted himself for the relief of 
wives from the abuses of the law of divorce and 
for the protection of widows from the greed of 
children (Giffin 32, 34). He was held in such es- 
teem that it is related in the Mishna (Sota ix. 15), 
‘with the death of Gamaliel the reverence for the 
law ceased and purity and abstinence died away.’ 


—1. 


Gamaliel's attitude towards the apostles has 
been variously estimated. His advice to let them 
alone is supported by the reason if this counsel or 
work be of men, it will come to naught: but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God’ (Ac 5% . Bomo 
see in this the mark of a humane, tolerant, 
ous, liberal-minded man (C. D. Ginsburg in Kitto's 
Bibl. Cycl., s. v. Gamaliel 1.’); others regard it as 
the statement of a time-server without definite 
convictions, and incline to compare him unfavour- 
ably not only with the apostles, but with his col- 
leagues in the council, who were consistent and 
convinced traditionalists. Perhaps the view of 
Milligan (in HDB ii. 106) is the most satisfactory. 
He is of the opinion that Gamaliel’s conduct is 
to be attributed rather to a ‘ prudential dread of 
violent measures than to a spirit of systematic 
tolerance.’ The persecuting zeal of his pupil Saul 
of Tarsus does not seem to indicate that universal 
tolerance was part of the systematic teaching of 
Gamaliel, though a pupil may depart from the 
views he has been taught. 

The influence which Gamaliel on this occasion 
exercised in the Sanhedrin has been explained by 
the acceptance of a Rabbinic tradition to the effect 
that he was president of the Sanhedrin ; but not 
until after the destruction of Jerusalem, when the 

riesthood had lost its importance, do we find a 

abbi occupying this position (cf. A. Edersheim, 
History of t ewish Nation, 1896, Appendix iii., 
p- 522 ff.; also Schürer, GJV* ii. 257, 431). The 
influence of Gamaliel is better accounted for by 
the predominating intluence of the Pharisaic party, 
which was represented in the Sanhedrin (Ac 23%; 
Jos. BJ II. xvii. 3, Vita, 38, 39), and also by 
the personal influence of the man himself. The 
importance of this latter factor is borne out by 
unanimous Rabbinic tradition and is attested by 
the fact that Gamaliel was the first among the 
seven teachers who received the title Rabban—a 
higher form of Rabbi, which in the form Rabboni 
is applied to the risen Jesus by Mary Magdalene 
(Jn 20%), Another incident bearing upon his com- 
manding position in the Sanhedrin is related in 
the Mishna 1 vii. 7). The council had re- 
cognized the need for appointing a leap-year, but, 
as Gamaliel was absent, resolved that their decision 
should take effect only if it received the subse- 
quent sanction of their leading man. 

The tradition that Gamaliel was a secret Chris- 
tian and was baptized by St. Peter and St. Paul 
is purely legendary (cf. A. Neander, Hist. of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church, 
ed. Bohn, i. [1880] 46 ff.). He died c. A.D. 57-58. 

The historical events referred to in the speech 
ascribed to Gamaliel in Ac 5%® have given rise to 
much discussion. According to St. Luke’s narra- 
tive, he speaks of a rising under Theudas as tak- 
ing place before the rising of Judas of Galilee 
(A.D. 6). Josephus (Ant. XX. v. 1) refers to a rising 
under a certain Theudas which was put down by 
the procurator ie Fadus (c. A.D. 46). Is the 
Theudas of St. Luke identical with the Theudas 
of Josephus? Has one or other historian erred as 
to his facts, or were there two risings under two 
men of the same name, one in A. D. 6 and the other 
in 46? Or are we to suppose that the whole 
speech of Gamaliel in Acts is unhistorical? For 
further discussion of these questions see art. 
THEUDAS. 

2. Gamaliel 11., grandson of the former and the 
third teacher to receive the title Rabban, the most 
outstanding Jewish scholar at the end of the Ist 
century. e presided over the court of Jabne, 
recognized as the highest Jewish authority of the 
day. He is often confused with 1 (Schürer, GJV* 
ii. 35). 
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3. Gamaliel 11., son of R. Juda-ha-Nasi (Aboth 
ii. 2), the fifth scholar to receive the title Rabban. 
He is credited with having expressly recommended 
the combining of the study of the Law with manual 
labour or business activity (Schürer, GJ V ii. 379). 

4. The last Ethnarch or Patriarch of the Jews, 
deposed by the Emperor Theodosian II. in the year 
415 (Schürer, GJ iii. 121). 


Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cy dia of Biblical Literatures, il. 
[1864) 60-61; E. Schürer, GJ V4, 1901-11; R. 5 Knowling, 
EGT, ‘ Acts,’ 1900, p. 156. . E. BOYD. 


GAMES.—The word ‘ games,’ which is not found 
in the AV, appears twice in the RV, viz. in 1 Co 
9 and 2 Ti 2. In the former passage dywrfduevos, 
‘striving,’ is the Greek term 5 and in the 
latter do xñ (and d0\joy), ‘contend.’ It will be seen 
that in each case in the games is supplied in ac- 
cordance with the obvious sense of the verb. This 
provides a starting-point for the discussion of the 
numerous references to games that are found in 
the NT, the BARUI being left out of account. 

1. Metaphors of St. Paul.—dy.», with derivatives, 
both simple and compound, supplies most of the 
material. This word is itself derived from du. 
‘gather,’ which reveals the spectacular nature of 
the games of nay While private games of 
aay kinds were known and practised, either as 

simple pastimes, or for the exhibition of skill, or 
to satisfy the gambling instinct, games of a public 
ball A nay and this was more than ever 
the rule in the Apostolic Age. The difference re- 
marked by Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ch. xl. § ii. [ed. Bury, vol. iv.“, 1908, p. 
218 )) between the games of Greece and Rome was 
now very pronounced: the most eminent of the 
Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely spec- 
tators.’ While the demand of the age was for 
spectacles, a supply of competitors had still to be 
found; which means that professional athletes 
existed, who in the case of Rome seem to have 
been mostly imported from Greece. It is perhaps 
significant of the spirit of the times that the strictly 
rofessional term (dot) is but rarely used in the 
IT (2 Ti 25; cf. Ph 17 4°, He 1020. Degeneracy 
had set in, and the onlookers were out of all pro- 
portion to the trained athletes who provided the 
sport. 
This being the case, it is all the more surprising 
to find that metaphors and similes drawn from the 
sphere of athletics should enter so largely into the 
language of the NT, in particular into the letters 
of St. Paul. It has been customary to explain this 
feature of the Apostle’s writings as the outcome of 
his experience and from his actual presence at 
eat athletic assemblies, but now the idea is gain- 
ing ground that he drew rather upon the word- 
treasury of past generations, and used such figures 
of speech because they had become stereo in 
language and arose naturally to the mind. The 
same fondness for the imagery of the athletic 
und has been remarked in Philo (HDB v. 206°; 

. M. Ramsay, Luke the Physician, 1908, p. 294), 
and the opinion is widely entertained that 9. Paul 
owed the particular metaphor of the race (e.g. 1 Co 
9*7-) to the Stoics, with whom it was a favourite 
idea (C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its 
Non-Jewish Sources, Eng. tr., 1912, p. 67). Light- 
foot has called attention to the striking similarity 
in this respect, as in many others, between the 
language of St. Paul and that of Seneca (PRilip- 

pians', 1878, pp. 288 and 290). 

Modern exegesis has brought to view the full 
scope of the imagery from games, obscured in the 
renderings of the AV, which are retained for the 
sake of euphony in the RV (e.g. 1 Ti 6!2 and 2 Ti 4’, 
literally, ‘strive the good strife,’ ‘I have striven 


the good strife’). It is not apparent that in 2 Ti 
47 the figure of speech in the first two clauses is 


uniform and drawn from the athletic ground (con- 
trast 2°5), An pe reading of 1 Ti 40, in- 
corporated in the RV, gives dy, a, strive, 


instead of dvecdiféueda, ‘sufferreproach’(AV). The 
same idea of contest or striving, with the same 
basal form dyar, appears in Ro 15%, 1 Co 9%, Ph 1%, 
Col 1% 21 412,1 2, He 12L 4, Jude“. Specific 
features of the athletic contest are found in ‘course’ 
(Spduos; Ac 13% 20%, 2 Ti 47), ‘run’ (rpéxw ; Ro 9:6, 
Gal 2? 57, Ph 216, 2 Th 3, 1 P 4$), ‘press on (& dx; 
Ph 31,H.), stretching forth’ (érexrewdpevos ; Ph 3^). 
xara oxoréy (‘mark, AV, ‘goal,’ RV; Phar), while 
relevant, is not technical to racing (HDB iii. 244). 

Thus far the lan e is suggestive of the stad- 
ium, particularly of the foot-race, although it is 
not forbidden to think of the hippodrome and of 
chariot-racing. Another event in the games is 
recalled by the expressive term ruxreúw (1 Co 9%), 
rendered by ‘ fight,’ ‘box’ (RVm), and the no less 
ex pressive d¢pur (v. 6), 1 and b ruridt (v.7), 
‘buffet’ or bruise (under the eye). huiv ih 1d, 
‘our wrestling ’ (Eph 6?!?), seems like an intrusion of 
the imagery of the athletic ground into the meta- 
phor of the complete warrior. 

Not the least interesting part of the Pauline 
figures of speech now being considered is related 
to the laws and regulations governing the public 
games, both beforehand and during the actual con- 
test (1 Co 9**-), and the conditions attending the 

iving of the prize (orégpavos, ‘crown’ or ‘ wreath’). 

he reward to the victor follows upon the decision 
of the umpires (Spafevral), and the herald’s an- 
nouncement (xyptccev; cf. 1 Co 97). BpaBetor 
(Ph 3) is the word used for the prize bestowed 
according to the laws of the games (compare Bpa- 
Bevérw, Col 318, rule, ‘arbitrate, RVm, and xrara- 
Bpaßevérw, 218, ‘rob you of your prize’). The 
immediate prize in the shape of a wreath suggests 
the idea of something better than itself, not only 
in connexion with the actual contest, where further 
honours were afterwards bestowed upon the victor, 
but also in the Christian thought of St. Paul 
(1 Co 9%, Ph 4, 1 Th 2, 2 Ti 4°) and other NT 
writers (Ja 17, 1 P 5$, Rev 20 311 44 etc.). Some 
reluctance has been felt to admit the use by Jewish 
writers of this figure drawn from the ceremonial of 
the heathen games (R. C. Trench, Synonyms of 
the NT, 1865, p. 76 f.), but it is probable that they 
were indirectly indebted to this outstanding phase 
of anoni life (HDB iv. 555°; cf. Ramsay, op. cit., 
p. .). 

While we are willing to believe that the profitable 
aspect of bodily training (1 Ti 4°) was not altogether 
in abeyance during the Apostolic Age, we are 
chiefly impressed by the historical evidence for the 
gross degene of the public games during the 
lst cent. A.D. For this deterioration the Romans 
must be held responsible. It is not necessary to 
dwell on the details of the lust for blood, both 
human and animal, which disfi the public 
eye of the Tapana city and to a less extent 
of the provinces. The motto of the age was bread 
and races’ (pants et circenses), and coupled with 
this was the cry: ‘The Christians to the lions!’ 
(Christiani ad leones). The Christians thus had a 
tragic interest in the ludi circenses, especially in 
the cruel displays of the amphitheatre. St. Paul’s 
experience at Ephesus may be taken as typical. 
There he fought with beasts (€@npoudynoa, 1 Co 
15%), an expression which is generally understood 
figuratively (see art. BEAST), but which is considered 
by McGiffert (Apostolic Age, 1897, p. 280) and von 

eizsiicker (Apostolic Age, i. [1897] 385) as setting 
forth actual fact. In the same city the Apostle 
and his friends Gaius and Aristarchus came near 
experiencing the violence of the mob in the theatre 
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(Ac 1932), which was the recognized place of as- 
sembly, and even of execution following judgment 


(Jos. BJ vu. iii. 3). Originally designed for 
scenic exhibitions of a bloodless type, the theatre 
had developed, or rather had deteriorated, into the 
amphitheatre with its wholesale butcheries. 

he theatre supplies NT writers with two similes: 
Oéarpov = Oéaya, ‘a spectacle, 1 Co 4°, and Oearpitó- 
uevot (He 109, translated by gazingstock. In ad- 
dition to this the atrocities of the amphitheatre 
doubtless underlie many of the references to perse- 
cutions, being most patent in 1 Co 15* and 2 Ti 47: 
‘I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.“ It 
should be noted that this last-named experience 
has also been refined into a proverb (C. Clemen, 
op. cit., p. 134; Ei iv. 5090n.). Considerable un- 
certainty attaches to the language of He 12“: Ve 
have not yet resisted unto blood,’ in which it is 
tempting to see a repetition of St. Paul’s metaphor 
from boxing (1 Co 9**-), or even a reference to the 
extreme penalty of martyrdom suffered by some, 
after the example of ‘the author and prea of 
our faith.’ The blood may have been shed in sight 
of the circle of 5 in the amphitheatre (cf. 
repixeiueror, He 12“). 

2. History and archszology.—The Jews were not 
exempt from the current treatment of those who 
had incurred the wrath of the State. At Cæsarea 
Titus caused more than 2,500 Jews to be slain in a 
day, fighting with the beasts and with one another 
(Jos. BJ VII. iii. 1; cf. vil. ii. 1). Under this same 
monarch a commencement was made to the build- 
ing of the Colosseum, which was dedicated and 
first used for gladiatorial and other exhibitions 
(e.g. venationes) in the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 80). 
The provinces soon learned to copy the evil example 
of the mother country (W. M. Ramsay, The Church 
in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 317 ff). 

Already in the East, under Hellenic influence, 
ample provision had been made to satisfy the 
craze for public amusements. In the cities of the 
Decapolis there were in some instances two amphi- 
theatres, while some ed a vavyaxla; and 
annual Ilayxpdria or es of all kinds were held 
(G. A. Smith, HG HZL$, 1897, p. 604). King Agrippa 1. 
continued the policy of Herod the Great, buildin 
at Berytus a theatre and an amphitheatre, an 
giving exhibitions both there and at Cæsarea (Jos. 
Ant. XIX. vii. 5, viii. 2; cf. Ac 12). When 
Roman influence fully pervaded the East, the zest 
for sports and for blood became still more pro- 
nounced. Nero himself lent patronage, but not 
lustre, to the Grecian games, and took a personal 
part in them (A.D. 67). In the Roman province of 
Asia festivals with games were held, probably 
under the presidency of the Asiarchs (HDB i, 172). 
The climax was reached in the 2nd cent. A.D. (see 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 
317f.). Confirmation of the wide-spread love of 
sport at this time is found in the well-preserved 
ruins of trans-Jordanic towns—e.g. Gerasa, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere (G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 
598 fl.; E. Huntington, Palestine and its Trans- 
Formation, 1911, pp. 280 f., 295). 

Such facilities for games even on the verge of 
the Empire speak for the universal practice of 
heathendom. The Christians stood aloof from 
these displays, and became steeled against them 
more and more with the lapse of time. In the 3rd 
cent. ‘no member of the Christian Church was 
allowed to be an actor or gladiator, to teach acting, 
or to attend the theatre (A. Harnack, The Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity?, 1908, i. 301). 

According to the Talmud, the religious leaders 
of the Jews were only slightly less rigid, although 
they could not altogether prevent attendance at 
the theatre and participation in games of chance 
(E. Schürer, HJP II. i. [1885] 32f., 36). 


xvii.; S. 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 1004, Pp. 234- 

St. Paul, 1897, 
Excursus ili., p. = ’ Life at 
Rome in the Age oy Cheers, 1908, pp. 285-318; L. Friedlander, 
Roman Life and 
Freese and L. A. Magnus, ii 
Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, 1910, p. 260 fl.; S. Krauss, 
Talmudische Archäologie, iii. [1912] 102-121; E. Schürer, GJ V+ 
ii. [1907] 47-52, 60 f., 67 (Eng. tr., HJP 11. i. 23-28, etc.). 
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GANGRENE (Gr. yáyypawa, ‘an eating, spreading 
sore,’ from ypalvey, ‘to gnaw,’ AV ‘canker.’ Two 
very early translations of 2 Ti 27 may be cited: 
‘Ase holi writ seid, hore speche spret ase 
cauncre [ Ancr. Rules, 98, ann. 1225 ; see ` canker’ 
in OED]; ‘The word of hem crepith as a kankir’ 
[Wyelif, Bible, ed. 1382; changed to ‘canker’ in 
1388 ed. The Vulgate has ut cancer ’)).—Until 
about A.D. 1600, ‘ canker’ signified corroding ulcera- 
tions generally, and was earlier derived from Italian 
and medical Latin cancrena. ‘Gangrene’ is the 
term applied to necrosis or mortification of a part 
of the animal body, attacking especially the ex- 
tremities, which, as it moves upward, unless ar- 
rested, involves more and more healthy tissue, and 
finally results in death. In its figurative use it 
symbolizes anything that slowly but surely and 
malignantly corrupts, depraves, and consumes 
what is good. The cause of the ‘ e’ Tre- 
ferred to in 2 Ti 27 is incipient Gnosticism, which 
subverted the Christian teaching concerning the 
resurrection, alleging that it had occurred already, 
in opposition to the belief of the apostles that the 
resurrection was future, being not merely spiritual 
but involving the whole man. In Ja 55 cankered 
in the AV is in the RV translated ‘ rusted.’ 

C. A. BECKWITH. 

GARLANDS (Gr. ren,, ). This word is found 
only once in the NT, and it is used in connexion 
with heathen sacrifices. In the temples of the 
ancient world it was customary to make lar 
use of floral decoration, and especially of wreaths 
or garlands, on the occasion of religious festivals. 
Often the priests, the worshippers, and, in particu- 
lar, the sacrificial victims, were adorned with such 
wreaths of flowers or leaves at the time of sacrifice. 
The Romans had a specific name for the wreath or 
garland worn by the priest and worshippers when 
taking part in sacrificial worship—the corona sacer- 
dotalts, or ‘ priestly land.’ We have repeated 
references in classical writers of both Greece and 
Rome to the practice of adorning the sacrificial 
beasts with lands or fillets of flowers or leaves 
(ef. Virgil, Æneid, v. 366; Euripides, Heraclesde, 
529). is association of garlands with heathen 
worship led the early Christians to object to their 
use altogether (cf. Tertullian, de Corona Militis). 

In Ac 14%?!8 we are told that, on the healing 
of a lame man by the Apostles Paul and Barna- 
bas at Lystra in Asia Minor, the people imagined 
the wonder-workers to be incarnations of the gods 
Jupiter and Mercury, and declared, ‘ The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men (v. 1). In 
accordance with this idea, and robably also with 
a view to reaping the fruits of the religious excite- 
ment that had been aroused, the priest of Jupiter 
brought forth oxen and garlands to the gates of the 
city for sacrifice (v.!3). The garlands here were 
wreaths or chaplets of flowers or leaves intended 
for the victims and probably also for those taking 
part in the service. 

The Gr. word orédavos, which is usually trans- 
lated ‘crown’ in the English version, is more cor- 
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rectly rendered ‘wreath’ or ‘garland,’ and, like 
the oréupara (fillets) of Ac 14, consisted of leaves 
or flowers, and was not only used in sacrifices but 
awarded as a prize to victors in war or at the games 
(cf. art. CROWN). F. Boyp. 


GARMENT.—See CLOTHES. 


GATE.—Two terms, v and rA, are rendered 
‘gate’ in EV, but in certain cases the latter is 
differentiated by porch,’ ‘portals’ (Mt 26", Rev 
21, RVm passim). The distinction between the 
two seems to turn upon architectural features. 
Where the entrance alone is contemplated, r is 
used; but where the whole complex of buildings 
bound up with the entrance is present to view, 
rvw» is the term employed. The pylon is associ- 
ated mainly with Egyptian N and consists 
of the imposing towers flanking the gate by which 
access was given to the court. When the space 
between these towers was filled in above, the en- 
trance became a portal, and in this sense the term 
is employed for private houses as well. An inter- 
eating example falling within this period is Ac 12”, 
where mention is made of 1h du rod ruAdvos. 
This shows that the portal or gateway was closed 
by means of a door placed at the end fronting 

e street. The passage may have been closed in 
similar fashion at the other end, which opened on 
the court (see, further, Door). A similar use with 
reference to a private house occurs in Ac 107. In 
each case the singular is used. With these we 
have to contrast Ac 14, where the plural is found. 
Opinion is divided as to whether a private entrance, 
or the city gate, or the sanctuary precincts should 
here be understood. The most reasonable inter- 

retation is that the ruAGres go together with the 

emple buildings outside the city (Lystra), being 
near the point where sacrifice was wont to be 
made. bas and Paul ‘spr forth,’ or 
‘rushed out,’ as probably from the city gate as from 
a private house. The remaining instances may be 
classed together (Rev 21K 13- K 21. 3 2214), where 
the marginal reading ‘portals’ gives the 
ception of what is represented. 

n cases where the gate of a city is referred to, 
run is the usual term. It is used thus of Damas- 
cus (Ac 9%) and Philippi (Ac 163—here AV ren- 
ders ‘city’—a not unnatural substitution). With 
these instances may be ranked He 132—Christ 
suffering without the gate (of Jerusalem). We 
remark the singular form in all but one instance 
(Ac 9“, where the plural is warranted). There is 
one example to be classed alone, which shows how 
an entrance was filled up. It is found in Ac 12”, 
where the epithet ‘iron’ applied to gate is attached 
to r (it would not suit ruddy). Modern struc- 
tures lead us to think of iron throughout, but it is 
more likely the gate was of wood and faced with 
iron. That the more solid form was not impossible 
we gather from the Temple doors (Jos. BJ VI. v. 
3; cf. discoveries at Pompeii, and Vergil, Æn. vi. 
552-4). If we accept the addition of Cod. Beze, 
seven steps led down from this gate to the level of 
the street. 

The Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Ac 3% 100 has 
been treated under art. Door. Although it is 
spoken of as a gate (rvAn), we have reason to think 
this was a portal of a very elaborate type (SDB, 
art. ‘Temple’). W. CRUICKSHANK. 


GAUL.—See GALATIA. 


GAZA (Tära).—Gaza, the most southern of the 
five chief cities of Philistia, was important as the 
last place of call on the road to Egypt. It was 
‘the frontier city of Syria and the Desert, on 
the south-west, as Dainascus on the north-east’ 
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Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, London, 1877, p. 259). 

riting about the beginning of the Christian era, 
Strabo (XVI. ii. 30) describes it as ‘once famous, 
but razed by Alexander [the Great] and remain- 
ing deserted’ (xal uévouca épnuos). The last clause 
can scarcely be correct, for Gaza was a strong city 
in the time of Jonathan the Maocabee (1 Mac 
11®f-), and it stood a year’s siege before it was 
destroyed by Alexander Jannœus in 96 B.C. (Jos. 
Ant, XIII. xiii. 3). This was Old Gaza (4 rau 
Tdfa), so called y Diodorus and Porphyry (see 
the references in Schiirer, HJP 11. i. (Edinburgh, 
1885] 70). New Gaza (h »éa Tdga) was built by 
Gabinius, Governor of Syria (Jos. Ant. XIV. v. 3), 
apearently at some distance from the former site 
(Jerome, Onomast., ed. Lagarde, Gottingen, 1870, 
p- 125). In the time of Claudius, Mela describes 
it as ‘ingens et munita admodum’ (i. 11). It is 
said to have been destroyed by the Jews in A.D. 
65 (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 1), but the ruin cannot have 
been more than partial. In the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome it was still a notable Greek city 
where paganism stoutly resisted Christianity; and 
it pla an important part in the time of the 
C es. To-day it isa flourishing town of 16,000 
inhabitants, built on and around a hill rising 100 
ft. above the pie and separated from the sea b 
three miles of yellow sand-dunes. Well watered, 
with broad gardens, and a great olive grove stretch- 
ing northwards, it drives a considerable trade with 
the nomadic Arabs. 

Gaza is mentioned once in the NT (Ac 8%): 
‘ Arise,’ said the angel of the Lord to Philip, ‘and 
go toward the south (marg., at noon) unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza: 
the same is desert’ (airy dori» épnuos). It is a 
much-disputed point whether ‘the same’ refers to 
the way or to Gaza. (1) If the former interpreta- 
tion, which is the ordinary one, is riglit, the tract 
which the road traversed was ‘desert’ only in 
a qualified sense, for the writer expressly states 
that in paan through it Philip came upon water, 
in which he bapti the eunuch, The guiding 
angel’s words may refer merely to the solitariness 
of the road, being sporen ‘to bring out Philip’s 
trustful obedience, where he could not foresee the 
end in view’ (J. V. Bartlet, Acts [Century Bible, 
1901], p. 214), or simply to prepare him for the 
uninterrupted interview which he enjoys with the 
eunuch. It is always possible that ‘the same is 
desert’ is a remark added by the narrator himself. 
(2) G. A. Smith (HGH, London, 1897, p. 186 ff.) 
and Cheyne (EBi, 1650) hold that ‘the same’ 
(afrn) refers to Gaza. The former, to whom it 
seems impossible to describe any route from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza as desert, suggests that while New 
Gaza was built P7 the seashore, the road to 
Egypt passed the inland and at least comparatively 
deserted Old Gaza. This view, however, puts a 
strained meaning upon ‘the same,’ while Schiirer 
(U. i. 71) holds that the new city, to which atry 
would naturally refer, also lay inland, probably a 
little distance to the south of the old. Some scholars 
(Beza, Hilgenfeld, Schmiedel, and others) have con- 
tended that ‘ the same is desert’ is an explanatory 
gloss. Schmiedel suggests that it was set down in 
the margin by a reader who had been misled by 
Strabo, and then incorporated in the text. 
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GEHENNA.—See HELL. 


GENEALOGIES.— The value attached by the 
Hebrew people to genealogies is seen in the long 
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and, to modern readers, somewhat wearisome, lists 
of Scripture. Their ex rated importance was 
in some measure due to family pride, which loved 
an old descent; and therefore it was considered a 
laudable ambition to build up legendary pedigrees 
of heroes and founders such as are met with, e.g., in 
the Book of Jubilees. As Judaism became politi- 
cally impotent, it took to dreaming of the glories 
of the past, and there sprang up a ‘ rank growth of 
legend . the patriarchs and other heroes 
(Hort, Judaistic Christianity, Cambridge and 
London, 1894, p. 136). This genealogical matter 
is found in Hebrew and in Greek, and appears in 
both Philo and Josephus. 

In the genealogies a religious interest is also 
apparent. We know from the NT how obstinately 
the later Judaism clung to the merely positive and 
perishable precepts of the Law, and how at the 
same time, under a narrow and literal doctrine of 
inspiration, the attempt was made to extract 
nourishment for the spiritual life from every part 
of the OT. The most fantastic doctrines were 
drawn, even from the names in the genealogical 
lists, in the interests of a supposed edification. 

For atime Judaism bitterly opposed the Church ; 
then, entering it as Judaistic Christianity, it sought 
to capture the new movement, in the interests of 
a sect, by binding upon it the yoke of the Law, 
which Peter, in the Jerusalem Council, said ‘ neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear’ (Ac 15%). 
‘Lastly, it becomes a fantastic heresy inside the 
Church, and sinks into profane frivolity. ‘‘ Pre- 
tended revelations are given as to the names and 
genealogy of angels; absurd ascetic rules are laid 

own as ‘ counsels of perfection,’ while daring im- 
morality defaces the actual life”’ (Plummer, The 
Pastoral Epp. (Expos. Bib., London, 1888], p. 34; 
also Expositor, 3rd ser., viii. [1888] 42); cf. Rev 2° 
‘I know the blasphemy of them which say they are 
Jews and they are not.’ 

With this ‘unwholesome stuff’ (Hort, p. 137) 
there was combined the doctrine of sons of the 
Jewish pale poe Philo—the incipient Gnosti- 
cism of the Colossian heresy. The Vds of the 
NT is the special lore of those who interpreted 
mystically the OT, especially the Law (cf. Hort, 
pp. 139-144). This so-called Gnosticism may be 
traced tb Philo, the Book of Wisdom, and 
Sirach, ‘ to the Persian speculations with 
which the Jews became familiar during the Cap- 
tivity’ (Dods, Introd. to NT, London, 1888, p. 
141 f.). This is the situation, atmosphere, and 
tendenc lying behind the stern rebukes of the 
Pastoral Epistles. 

In 1 Ti 1“ the warning is given, unde mposéxew 
wvGas Kal *yeveadoylas drepdrrois, alrwes éxtyrioas 
rape xo, ‘neither to give heed to fables and 
endless genealogies, the which minister question- 
ings.’ These genealogies are ‘] auy pedigrees 
of Jewish heroes’ and ‘h ic embroidery of 
Jewish biographies’ (Moffatt, LNT, Edinburgh, 
1911, pp. 406, 408). They are called drépayra 
(drag Ney. in NT) —“ endless, because they led 
nowhere, and, where all meanings were equally 
possible and equally worthless, one interpretation 
was as good as another. They minister question- 
ings ’—that was their end. ‘Fanciful tales merely 
tickle the ears and loosen the tongue. They have 
no relation to the serious business of life 
They end in conversation, not conversion’ (J. 
Strachan, The Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles 
Westminster NT, London, 1910], p. 203, where 

öhler is quoted [p. 205]: the author can think of 
no more striking contrast than that between the 
endless prattle of the false teachers and the gospel 
of the glory of the blessed God’ {1 Ti 11h. Life is 
a stewardship of God (olxovoula 0eo0), but this 
‘trashy and unwholesome stuff,’ which occupied 


‘men’s minds to the exclusion of solid and life- 
giving nutriment’ (Hort, p. 137), hinders the fulfil- 
ment of the trust of life. It is cont to sound 
doctrine. It does not belong to the healthy (ija- 
votey) mind. In Tit 3° the warning is repeated: 
‘shun foolish questions and genealogies.’ 

The scornful method adopted by the Pastoral 
Epistles of dealing with these ‘silly questions and 
genealogies’ has been objected to as un-Pauline, 
and is cited as an argument for the late date of the 
Epistles. Without raising the question of author- 
ship, one may feel, on general considerations, that, 
in the interesta of the Church, the question was a 
vital one—should Christianity be allowed to de- 
generate into a blend of Mosaism and Gentile 
philosophy or theosophy? Even in religious con- 
troversy, rank growths are not to be eradicated 
with a pair of tweezers. Moffatt's rejoinder (EBi 
5083) to McGiffert (Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 1897, 
p: 402) may be regarded as justified and satis- 

actory: ‘This movement ee o fables, 
genealogies, etc.] is met by . . . methods, which 
seem denunciatory merely because we no longer 

any statement of the other side, and are, 
therefore, prone to forget that such rough and 
decisive ways are at times the soundest method of 
conserving truth. . . . Firmness and even ridicule 
have their own place as ethical wea 
See FABLE. 


GENERATION (yeved, 1 P 2°: a chosen ponora 
tion, AV =yévos drħexróv = an elect race, RV).— 
The use of yered in the NT closely reproduces, as 
in the LXX it translates, the Hebrew un. The two 
words, however, reach their common . 
from different directions. Etymologically, vered 
expresses the idea of kinship. It signifies de- 
scent, or the descendants, from the same ancestral 
stock; then those of the same lineage who are born 
about the same time; then the lifetime of such 
(measured from birth of parent to birth of child), 
or, more generally, an age or lengthened period 
of time. The root-idea of m, on the other hand, is 
a paoi of time: hence it comes to mean the people 
whose lifetime falls approximately within a given 
period, and finally acquires the 55 sense 
of a ‘generation’ (see Liddell and Scott and Ozford 
sa tte 5 8. v.). i 
n the apostolic writings, the primary meaning 
of the word is (a) the body of individuals of the 
same race who are born about the same time (He 3”, 
Ac 13%, AV and RVm); but this sense usually 
into that of (ö), the period covered by the 
ifetime of such (Ac 13% RV, 14 15, Eph 38); and 
thus the plural, yereal, comes to mean fe) time, 
past or future, as consisting in the succession of 
such periods. In Col 1%, ‘the mystery hath been 
hid from the ages and from the generations,’ the 
1 > is a subdivision of the 35 and is 
ded for the sake of emphasis, and in Eph 3 the 
Apostle, struggling to express the idea of the 
Eternal Future, not only describes it as the age 
of ages (the age whose component parts are them- 
selves ages), but adds to the picture the endless 
succession of ‘generations’ which constitute each 
‘age’—‘ unto all the generations of the age of ages’ 
(cf. Ps 102%, Enoch ix. 4). Finally (d) the word is 
used, as often in the OT (Dt 32° , Ps 127 24° etc.), 
with a moral connotation, as in Ph 2" and Ac 2%, 
In the latter passage the term has an eschatological 
colouring. ‘This crooked FL pe eae is the pre- 
sent, swiftly transient period of the world's history, 
which is leading up to the Day of Judgment and 
the New Age. 


LireraTurE.—H. Cremer, Bibdl.-Theot. Lexicon of NT Greek’, 
1880 ; at ile hgh Greek-English Lexicon of the NTA, 
1890: Theodor Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr., 1881, voL v. 
p. 245 n. ROBERT LAW. 
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GENTILES (rà E, the nations,’ as opposed to 
Israel, 6 daCs. The opposition comes out clearly in 
Lk 2°, Ac 261: 3, Ro 15%. Cf. ‘am and géyim in 
Dt 2615. 19 328, Is 426. In Ro 11 157 16$, 22. 14, 
Eph 31 &vn=Gentile Christians; but in 1 Co 122, 
Eph 2 4, 1 Th 45 St. Paul lays stress upon the 
moral separation of such from the % [cf. Harnack, 
Expansion, i. 67, n. 1}. The Vulg. has gentes for 
ko, but nearly always Gentilis for RM¹ EM]. 
This may have led our translators to render EM 
six times by ‘Gentile’ [uniformly ‘Greek,’ how- 
ever, in R When the Koine [vernacular and 
business Greek] became the international language, 
those Jews who spoke it began to apply the handy 
designation of ‘Greeks’ to all non-Jews in order 
to distinguish them from themselves; hence the 
parase Ioròaĩot re kal “ENAnves came to be the col- 
oquial equivalent of ô Aads xal rà t But there 
are passages in the NT where “E)Anves appears to re- 
tain its proper national sense [Ac 16} 3 21%, Ro 14, 
1 Co 12, Gal 2, Col 3"; cf. Zahn, Introd. to NT, i. 
373; Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, p. 51).—Intro- 
ductory.—The account of what occurred at Pisidian 
Antioch when St. Paul and Barnabas preached 
there the second time (Ac 13%.) may be taken as a 
short outline of the principal part of the history of 
the Apostolic Age. The Jews, filled with jealousy, 
contradict and rail at the preaching of the gospel. 
The two apostles then speak out boldly, and say: 
It was necessary that the word of God should first 
be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you 
. . - lo, we turn to the tiles.’ The Gentiles 
receive the word with joy, and many of them be- 
lieve. The history of the Apostolic Age is mainly 
the history of how Christ was brought to the 
Gentile world, and how the Jewish nation ‘ hardened 
its heart more and more against the appeal of 
Christianity’ (Harnack, op. cit. p. xxx). Add another 
important feature to the history of this period— 
that the door which was set wide open for the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into the Kingdom of God 
was kept wide open in spite of the attempt of a 
large section of the Judeo-Christian Church to 
shut it—and the outline is complete. 

1. The Gentiles and the p of God.— When 
we speak of God’s revealing Himself, we mean His 
opening man’s eyes to such a sight of His nature 
and will as meets a universal want of man’s spirit. 
We believe that, since man’s history began, there 
has never been an age or a country in which ‘the 
Father of spirits’ has not entered into close relation 
with His spiritual children. We agree with Justin 
Martyr when he ayo that the wise heathen lived 
in company with ‘The Word,’ and that all that 
they have truly said is part of Christianity (Apol. 
i. 46, ii. 13). The revelation which most concerns 
us is the special one contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In the OT, it disclosed certain fundamental 
principles which, when we study them in the light 
of Christianity, we perceive to have been also 
5 of a purpose of mercy for the whole world. 

eis the Unity of God. is implied that God 
should be the one object of worship to the whole 
human race. Another is His entering into succes- 
sive covenants with men of various periods. This 
inted to a progressive purpose which should 
nally be real in His drawing all men unto 
Himself. Further, the announcement of His design 
of blessing all the families of the earth . 
that family which He chose to be the special de- 
positary of His revealed will, was virtually His 
calling Abraham and his descendants to be fellow- 
workers with Himself in bringing all nations to 
love and obey Him. Those 17 es and promises, 
understood now in the light of the pospe , convey 
to us the assurance that the cause of the salvation 
of the Gentiles is to be found ‘in the bosom and 
counsel of God.’ 
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2. The OT and the Gentiles.— When we turn our 
attention to the OT on its human side, we meet 
with a confusing variety of opinions . the 
Gentiles. There is no consisteney of view, no 
authoritative standard of judgment whereby con- 
flicting utterances may be reconciled; and the 
effect of this is often depressing to those readers 
who do not bear in mind that ‘ we have the treasure 
in earthen vessels,’ or that the instruments whom 
God employed in revealing His will were imperfect 
men, OT writers often speak of the Gentiles in 
the language of reprobation. In Ps 9” the géytm 
are 5 lan es with the rend im, ‘the wicked’ 
(cf. Dt 9°); they are the ‘am-ndbhdl, ‘the foolish 
people,’ in Ps 74 (cf. Sir 50%); they are the benë- 
Paa r, ‘ the strangers’ (in a hostile sense), ‘ whose 
mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a 
right hand of falsehood,’ in Ps 144" (ct. Zeph 3). 
Israel is strictly prohibited from ‘ walking in their 
statutes,’ or following their idolatrous practices 
(Zu ti hag-goytm [Lv 18? 203, 2 K 178). 

The virtues of individual Gentiles, it is true, are 
often referred to with approval. The native chiefs 
of Canaan treat Abraham with respect; the 
Pharaoh who makes Joseph lord of his house calls 
him ‘a man in whom the spirit of God is’; the 
daughter of the Pharaoh of the oppe saon is moved 
with compassion at the sight of the child Moses, 
and brings him up as her son; Jethro receives 
Moses when an exile into his family, guides him 
in the desert, and instructs him in the art of 
governing ; Rahab and Ruth ‘take refuge under 
the wings of the God of Israel, and their names 
are in the regal genealogy ; Ittai the Gittite cleaves 
to David, when almost all have forsaken him ; the 
Queen of Sheba comes to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon ; the Tyrian Hiram supplies him with 
materials when building the Temple, having been 
‘ever a lover of David’ ; the widow of Zarephath, 
nearly destitute herself, feeds the famishing Elijah ; 
and Naaman, the Syrian general, confesses his 
faith in the God of Elisha as the one true God; 
Ebed-melech, an Ethiopian slave, rescues Jeremiah 
from death, and is rewarded with a promise of 
personal immunity from danger; Job, an Arabian 
shaikh, is the lofty: teacher of how ‘to suffer 
and be strong’; Cyrus the Persian is the Lord’s 
anointed, and the deliverer of His people. 

Nor is the fundamental aera 8 of the unity of 
the human race (Gn 1-11), or of 's having made 
of one every nation of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth’ (Ac 17%), ever lost sight of by 
OT writers. He who brought up Israel from Egypt, 
Amos says (97), is the same God who brought the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir. 
But neither in this saying nor in the later one 
about ‘all the nations over whom my name has 
been called (of. Driver on Am 3 does the prophet 
voice the belief that He who made all loveth all,’ 
or will admit all into the covenant of His grace. 

Very little is taught by the pre-Exilio prope 
as to the world being Israels mission-field, but 
much is said about God’s chastising the nations. 
In the great poat aie book of national consolation 
the proof of Jahweh’s Godhead is followed by the 
pr ation of salvation to all mankind; ‘Look 
unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth’ 

Is 452). When we read those words, and ‘the 

ant of the Lord Songs, with their bright out- 
look on the Gentile world, the expectation is raised 
that the missionary calling of Israel is about to be 
fulfilled. It is true that a beginning was made, 
but only by the Jews of the Dispersion. The 
home-Jews, led by Nehemiah, took the course of 
setting upan impenetrable fence between them and 
their nearest neighbours. E. G. Hirsch says that 
the necessities of the situation justitied the narrower 
policy in this case (JE v. 616°). But we cannot 
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fall in with this view, when we think of the books 
of Job, Jonah, and Kuth—of the larger hope of the 
later Psalmists (Ps 67, 87, 100, 117, 145), and the 
remarkable assertion of Malachi (1") that the name 
of God is honoured by the sincere worship offered 
to Him among the Gentiles from East to West. 

From the Wisdom Literature the national feeling 
against Gentiles is almost entirely absent. But it 
is far otherwise with Jewish apocalyptic, the Book 
of Daniel and its numerous extra-canonical suc- 
cessors—far inferior to it in religious value—in 
which much true spiritual insight is mixed with 
carnal views and human passion. The noble Mac- 
cabsean struggle, which was contemporaneous with 
the rise of this class of literature, saved Israel from 
becoming hellenized ; but it had the result also of 
intensifying the exclusiveness and intolerance of 
which Tacitus speaks (Hist. v. 5: ‘adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium ’). 

The teaching of the OT respecting the Gentiles 
may be characterized as hostile, hesitating, and 
hopeful by turns. It is to be observed that in 
many of its most liberal utterances a position of 
„ is assigned to Israel. The Gentiles are 
still servants, not equals. In Is 60 they come 
and bend at Israel’s feet as suppliants and vassals. 
Even in Is 19*-*®, while Egypt and Assyria are 
adinitted into covenant with God, Israel is stil] 
distinguished as His inheritance, His uliar 
possession. ‘His house shal] be called a house of 

rayer for all peoples’ (Is 567), but it is Jewish 
easts that the nations shall keep there (Zec 1486-19), 
and they shall be joined to Israel by absorption, 
not by co-ordination (Is 45°-*, Jer 12'*, Zeph 3°, 
Zec 8-23), A great concession in the direction of 
equality is made in Is 6621, if it be Gentiles whom 
God is to take to minister in His sanctuary ; but 
the poma may relate to Jews of the Dispersion. 
In the magnificent prophecy of Is 2**, Mic 41“ the 
Temple-mountain is still the centre from which 
the laws of God go forth to the subjects of a king- 
dom of universal peace. But the material and 
spiritual elements in this prophecy are combined 
in a way that the Christian Church will not full 
comprehend before the coming of a glory that shall 
be revealed. 

3. Christ and the Gentiles.—Was there present 
to the mind of Christ, while accomplishing the 
work of Him that sent Him, a purpose of salvation 
that included the Gentiles? Did He look beyond 
‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ to other 
sheep far off from the mountains of Canaan, who 
had also to be sought and found? When Satan 
showed Him the kingdoms of the world, did He 
turn away from the sight of the world with the 
repugnance of a Jew of His time, or did the sight 
move Him to compassion, and enkindle a great 
hope in His heart? It is not easy to see how the 
Christian Church can cease believing that Christ 
had a purpose of mercy for the world, and the ex- 
pectation of subduing it unto Himself, unless she 
is to revise her whole doctrine of the Person of her 
Lord. ‘The day and the hour’ may be unknown 
to Christ as the Son, but the Father’s purpose of 
love for the world cannot be unknown; if He be 
the Son, He must have made that purpose His own. 

It has been contended that although His preach- 
ing contained ‘a vital love of God and men, which 
may be described as implicit universalism,” the 
Gentile mission cannot have lain within the horizon 
of Jesus.’ It was the Spirit of Jesus that led His 
disciples to the universal mission, but He issued 
no positive command to them to undertake it 
(Harnack, Expansion, i. 40 fl.). This conclusion 
is based upon an exhaustive, but biased, exposition 
of the relevant texts in the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Fourth being set aside with the frank avowal that 
it ‘is saturated with statements of a directly uni- 


versalistic character’ (p. 47). It is to be admitted 
that the view in question largely owes its air of 
credibility to that perplexing feature of the narra- 
tive of Acts—the delay of the original apostles in 
undertaking the Gentile mission. On this delay, 
which is one of the unsolved problems of Apostolic 
Christianity, something will be said later. At 
present, let us endeavour to appreciate the strength 
of our position by surveying its defences. 

(1) As the fundamental principle of the unity of 
God implied that He was the of all nations 
upon earth, so our Saviour’s calling Himself ‘the 
Son of man’ expressed His universal relation to 
the human race. And if a reference to Dn 7% be 
admitted, His using the title also pointed to His 
coming Lordship over the world. There is thus 
an antecedent probability that Mt 28'*®, which so 
well agrees with the meaning of the title, is a 
genuine utterance of the Risen Lord. 

(2) He accepted the confession at Cæsarea 
Philippi, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ with an emotion 
of which we feel the glow every time we read Mt 
1616. 7. It follows that, from the time when the 
Voice from heaven had proclaimed Him to be 
God’s Beloved Son, and from the beginning of His 
‘training of the Twelve,’ Jesus had n conscious 
of His right to ‘the name in which all the ho 
of the OT were gathered up’ (EBi iii. 3063). The 
announcement of His Death and Resurrection 
which immediately followed showed what His 
ne the true Messiah meant for Him, although 
His disciples were ‘slow of heart to believe’ that 
it could mean what He said. The OT picture of 
the suffering Saviour, placed as it was side by side 
with that of the ruling descendant of David, be- 
came, as Ed. König says (Expositor, 8th ser., iv. 
(1912) 113, 118), dimmed in the centuries preceding 
His Advent. Christ relumined the whole picture 
by His suffering, and then by His being the first 
by the resurrection of the dead to proclaim light 
both to the people and to the Gentiles’ (Ac 26%). 

(3) To His limiting the mission of the Twelve to 
Galilee and Judæa on His first sending them forth 
(Mt 105°), we may apply the words of Is 2836: ‘He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’ It was con- 
sistent with the highest wisdom not to propel them 
into a wider field than the one in which, with the 
training they had hitherto received, they could 
labour with profit. His words, ‘Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles,’ reveal His wisdom in another 
way. By giving His disciples this charge, He 
abstain rom needlessly offending His fellow- 
countrymen, to whom it was His first object to 
commend the gospel. His heart’s desire for them 
was that they might be saved; He called the 
season of His earthly activity among them ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord’ (Lk 415), and, after His 
departure to heaven, extended their opportunit 
of ‘knowing the things which belonged unto their 
peace’ (cf. Lk 19.) for forty years (ef. He 3% 7). In 
the story of the Syrophenician, we hear Jesus first 
telling His disciples that He limited His own 
mission of healing, as He had previously limited 
theirs, to the afflicted in Israel; but in another 
moment we see Him recognizing in the illustrious 
faith with which a poor Gentile woman met His 
refusal of her petition the indication of His Father’s 
will that those limits should be transcended, and 
that His saving mercy should go forth to all, with- 
ont distinction of race, who had faith like hers to 
receive it. The words reported by St. Mark (7), 
‘Let the children first be filled,’ also suggest that 
Jesus had in view, when He spoke them, the 
Gentiles, who should not have long to wait before 
they too could come to His full table. 

(4) If the Gospel of Mark was written ‘at the 
latest in the sixth decade of the first century’ 
(Harnack, Date of the Acts, p. 126), and ‘was known 
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to both the other Synoptists in the same form and 
with the same contents as we have it now’ (Well- 
hausen, Einleitung, p. 57, quoted in Burkitt, Cape 
Hist. and its Transmission, p. 64), it follows that 
the sayings, ‘The gospel must first be preached 
unto all the nations’ and ‘ Wheresoever the gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world’ 
(1310 14°), were put on record in little more than 
twenty years after they were spoken. ‘The 
Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof,’ is, as Burkitt says (op. cit., p. 188), the 
motto, the special doctrine, of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. This sentence occurs in one of the last 
parables of judgment (21), but other sayings re- 
poe before lead up to it, as: Many shall come 
rom the east and west’; ‘The field is the world’; 
‘The last shall be first, and the first last’ (811 13% 
2016). From St. Luke’s account of our Lord's dis- 
course at Nazareth it is clear that His hearers 
understood the references to the ministries of 
Elijah and Elisha as pointing to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Kingdom (4%). In Luke, too, 
Samaritans are exhibited as excelling Jews in 
compassionate and 1 love (10 1716). The 
value of his report of the commission given by our 
Lord to His disciples in the upper room (249-4), 
and repeated at the Ascension (Ac 1°), is height - 
ened by the fact that ‘it seems now to be estab- 
lished beyond question that both books of this 
[Luke's] great historical work were written while 
St. Paul was still alive’ (Harnack, Date of the 
Acts, p: 124). 

(5) Finally, as a historical account of certain 
incidents and crises in the life of Christ which 
showed Him to be the Son of God (Jn 20°), the 
Fourth Gospel claims to have the authority of an 
eye-witness behind it. The truth of this claim 
has never been disproved. This Gospel is the 
crowning proof that there was present to the mind 
of our Lord from the beginning a pur pote of salva- 
tion which comprehended the Gentile world. It 
clinches the argument, it is the keystone of the 
arch. For here Jesus calls Himself ‘the light of 
the world,’ speaks of ‘ giving his flesh for the life 
of the world,’ and of ‘sen ing his disciples into 
the world in like manner as the Father sent him 
into the world’; to the woman at the well He 
. of the hour when, not the coming to God at 
the ancient sanctuaries, but the eoming tothe Father 
‘in spirit and truth,’ will be the mark of the sin - 
cere worshipper; He resides two days with the 
Samaritans; He proclaims to the leaders of the 
Jewish Church that He has other sheep, not of 
this fold, whom He must bring, and who will re- 
5 in His voice that of their Shepherd ; above 
all, on the eve of those sufferings whereby He was 
to enter into His glory, He beholds in certain 
Greeks desiring to see Him a prospect so satisfying 
to His heart that, in the exultation of His saving 
love, He cries: ‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.’ The preserva- 
tion of such sayings as these made the work of 
this Evangelist a gospel of consolation to the Gen- 
tile churches of Asia Minor at the close of the lst 
cent.; and the assurance of the members of St. 
John’s immediate circle is now ours: ‘We know 
that his witness is true’ (21%). 

4. Preparation of the Gentile world for Christ. 
—That Christ came into a world which God had 
slowly been preparing in the course of ages for His 
appearing was perceived by St. Paul and St. John, 
each from his own special point of view. St. Paul 
is thinking of Christ as the Redeemer from sin 
and its curse when he says that ‘God sent forth 
his Son in the fulness of the time,’ and again, that 
‘Christ died for the agony in due season’ (Gal 
44, Ro 56). St. John is thinking of Christ as the 
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Incarnate Word when he says: ‘There was tlie 
true light, even the light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world’ (1° RV; cf. 6* tr. by 
Gwatkin : [The Bread] is ever coming down, and 
ever giving life unto the world’). This fascinat- 
ing 855 also engaged the attention of many 
early Christian writers. Its interest has been 
heightened in our day by the fuller knowledge 
brought us by archeological research and the 
study of comparative religion. Thus it is now more 
clearly seen that Christianity, as Pfleiderer said, 
came as ‘the ripe fruit of ages of development in 
a soil that was already prepared’ (Karly Christian 
Conception of Christ, 1905, p. 152). 

(1) Philosophy.—The early Fathers often spoke 
of Greek philosophy as a rporapasrevh or xporadela 
for Christ. Plato, whose Timæus marks the trans- 
ition from the pen of early Greek ages to 
monotheistic belief, exercised a profound influence 
on religious thought and speculation during the 
two or three centuries preceding our Saviour’s 
birth; and his teaching was still a living force, 
although, when St. Paul visited Athens, ‘its 
Acropolis was still as full of idols as it could hold’ 
(Ac 170 [Gwatkin]). The Epicureans and Stoics 
who encountered the Apostle on that occasion 
(v.25) represented the two chief Schools of the 

riod ; and both Schools, the one by the gentle 

umanity of its teaching, the other by its moral 
earnestness, are justly ed as having a place 
in the 4 0 for the Christian faith. The 
Stoic philosophy, with its watchwords ‘ Endure’ 
and ‘ Refrain,’ was that with which the Roman 
mind had most affinity; and its great teacher 
Seneca (ft A.D. 65) commended self-discipline and 
self-renunciation as the true healing of the dis- 
eases of the soul, with a passion approaching that 
of the Christian preacher (Dill, Roman Society, 
298, 321; cf. Tertullian, de Anima, xx: ‘Seneca 
sæpe noster: .. .). 
(2) Religion.—‘ The world,’ says Dill, ‘was in 
the throes of a religious revolution, and eagerly in 
quest of some fresh vision of the Divine’; and he 
has traced in his great work the rise and progress 
of that ‘moral and spiritual movement which was 
setting steadily, and with wing momentum, 
towa pore conceptions of God, of man’s rela- 
tions to Him, and of the Life to come’ (op. cit., pp. 
82, 585). The old Roman religion, which from the 
Second Punic War had been falling into decay, 
was revived by Augustus as the formal religion of 
the State, but could not retard the progress of this 
movement. People sought satisfaction for their 
religious cravings and emotions in the rites and 
mysteries of Eastern lands, which had little in 
common with old Roman religious sentiment ; 
especially in the worship of Mithra, which, as 
recent investigation has shown, contained a moral 
element that made it a real help to a truer and 
purer life, till in the light of the higher and more 
effectual help to sanctification held out in Christ 
it too faded away and was forgotten. 

(3) The Empire and social life.—The most signal 
illustration of the historical preparation of the 
Gentile world for Christ is seen in the vast extent 
and wonderful cohesion of the Roman Empire. 
Its political unity, though not of such a nature as 
to lead in any marked degree to the recognition 
of human brotherhood, yet materially helped the 
diffusion of the message of the Cross and the 
Resurrection which made men conscious of a new 
fellowship with each other. Communication be- 
tween the Imperial city and her officials at a dis- 
tance was easy and rapid: sandy wastes, trackless 
mountains, and broad rivers 5 no barriers 
which she had not been able to overcome. The 
subject peoples enjoyed under the Romans peace, 
prosperity, and freedom; and ‘just and upright 
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governors were the rule and not the exception’ 
(Dill, p. 3). The good treatment which St. Paul 
received from Roman officials has’ often been com- 
mented upon; less frequently has it been noted 
that his missionary journeys were never impeded 
by military movements or interrupted by an out- 
break of hostilities in any part of the Empire. 

As to the state of society in Rome and the pro- 
vinces, attention has been so concentrated upon its 
darker side, that what there was in it of ‘ virtue 
and praise’ (Ph 4°) has been unduly lost sight of. 
The lines of Arnold’s well-known poem (Obermann 
Once More), in which he depicts the ennui, hardness, 
and impiety of the old Roman world (cf. Seneca, 
de Brev. Vit. xvi. ‘tarde ire horas queruntur .. . 
transilire dies volunt’), are oftener quoted than those 
in which he also does justice to the sense of void and 
unslaked thirst which led it to the gospel whereby 
hope lived again. The intense indignation at cor- 
ruption and baseness that barbs the pen of a 
Juvenal or a Tacitus bears witness that in a con- 
siderable part of society a high standard of virtue 
still existed. Roman inscriptions, though they 
hold out no hope of a life beyond, testify to the 
affectionate regard in which family life was held. 
Household slavery had ita compensations : masters 
often treated their slaves as humble friends, and 
felt that they had a moral duty towards them apart 
from the legal conventions of Rome (for instances, 
see Dill, p. 181 f.). Many manumitted slaves rose 
to honourable positions in the service of the State 
(15. p. 100). Still another kind of preparation for 
Christianity is found in the institution of the 
sodalitia or collegia, which were ‘nurseries... 
of the gentle charities and brotherliness’ which 
‘the young Church’ was able to teach with greater 
effect and with more Divine sanctions (i. p. 271). 
Enough has been said to indicate the moral re- 
sources that lay still undeveloped in Roman society, 
waiting to be changed into the spiritual wealth of 
the Kingdom of God (Is 60°" RV). 

8. The Gentile mission.—The call of Jesus, ‘ Lift 
ap your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are 
white already unto harvest’ (Jn 4%; cf. Mt 9%- *, 
was not addressed to the disciples with reference 
to the coming to Him of the men of Sychar only. 
It had a wider bearing. At the great harvest 
festival of Pentecost, which followed the forty days 
during which He had manifested Himself to them 
as the Risen Lord, the Twelve made their first 
day’s e of about 3,000 souls; and it was 
clearly toreshown to them by word and sign that 
those that were far off were to be made nigh (Ac 
28.8. 1. 7. 00. We should have expected that the 
apostles, after having been so anp y endowed and 
encouraged for the work of ‘making disciples of 
all the nations,’ would have pr ed to adopt 
measures for entering upon that work. Their 
delay in undertaking the Gentile mission has been 
accounted for on the ground that the giving witness 
at Jerusalem of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
and the piloting of the newly launched vessel of 
the Church, engrossed their attention. But when 
we study carefully the history of how the Gentile 
mission was started, we perceive that the Twelve, 
bold and resolute as the Spirit of Jesus had made 
them in the face of Jewish opposition, were far 
from being well qualified for immediately under- 
taking it. Their question at the Ascension (Ac 1°) 
showed that they did not share the wide outlook 
of Jesus; their mental horizon was still limited by 
their national feelings. They had, as the event 
proved, to count but loss much that at present ap- 
peared gain to them, before they could go out into 
the world and build a Church in which there 
should be no middle wall of partition. The terms 
on which Gentiles were to be received had not been 
explicitly laid down by Jesus in His parting com- 


mission: that He had given the apostles other 
important directions besides those which are re- 
corded is an idea that we cannot entertain. He 
had made them fully acquainted with the nature 
of the work to be done, and had promised them 


the guidance of His Spirit. But the guidance of 
the oly Spirit was not intended to supersede the 
use of their own understanding, or the knowledge 


that they were to gather from the teaching of 
events, as to the practical form which this new 
departure should take. 

his is best illustrated by the case of Peter. 
The first thing that seems to have shaken his Jew- 
ish prejudices was the sight of what the grace of 
God effected among the Samaritans through the 
gospel (Ac 8½ .); the next, the miraculous conver- 
sion of Saul the persecutor (97: ). We may con- 
jecture that to have time for meditation upon what 
the latter event meant for the Church was one 


purpose of Peter’s residence at Joppa; and there, 
while he from the house-top over the waters 
of the Mediterranean, he received his singular 


vision, and heard the Voice that interpreted it, 
What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.’ But, having baptized Cornelius and other 
Gentiles, he did not proceed a step further in the 
direction pointed out by the Voice which he had 
heard ; the discouraging reception which his admit- 
ting a Gentile met with at Jerusalem may partly 
explain this. Philip the evangelist’s baptism of a 
Gentile had preceded Peter’s; we cannot help won- 
dering whether some connecting link existed be- 
tween Peter’s visit to Cornelius of Cæsarea and 
Philip’s residence there (Ac 8*® 218), 

As far as we can make out, it was not till eight 
ears after Peter’s vision that some unknown 
ypriote and Cyrenian Jews of the Dispersion took 

the momentous 15 ee ‘ preaching the rd Jesus’ 
to the Gentiles at Antioch (Ac 11”, where "EM nvas 
is the true reading). The Gentile mission is thus 
for ever bound up with the very name of Chris- 
tians’; for ‘the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch’ (11%). We hear the decisive hour 
of this mission strike in Ac 13'*: these four verses 
are among the most important that St. Luke ever 
wrote. 

The work in ‘the third city of the Empire’ had 
been greatly blessed. The question was, Could it 
be extended? Ought the Christians of Antioch to 
make a serious effort to propagate the gospel in 
the lands beyond Syria, in Asia Minor and the 
islands? Barnabas and Saul were well aware that 
the Lord designed them for a wider mission than 
that in which they were now engaged; had the time 
for it arrived? They referr e matter to the 
congregation, hoping that an expression of the 
Divine will would be given through one of their 
280 05 rophets. This hope was fulfilled. The 

oly Ghost said: Separate unto me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them.’ The way was then clear; uncertainty was 
at an end. Another meeting of the congregation 
was held, probably on the next Lord’s day, at 
which, with fasting and prayer, and by ‘the laying 
on of hands’—the already ‘familiar and expres- 
sive sign of benediction’—the two apostles were 
sole y set apart for the mission ; and, having been 
‘let go,’ or ‘bidden God speed,’ by the whole con- 
gregation (d r] Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 67), they 
immediately set forth on their new enterprise. 
‘So they, bein sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
went down to Seleucia, and from thence they sailed 
to Cyprus’ (Barnabas’s island, to which he would 
naturally feel that missionary work was first of all 
due). The Creator-Spirit, who with His Divine 
breath called the Church into being at Pentecost, 
thus proclaimed Himself to be the Author of 
missions and the Patron of missionaries, signifying 
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that their work of showing the things of Christ to 

all the nations upon earth was His work, and 

making their preaching of them effectual unto 

salvation in every part of the Empire. After this, 

St. Luke’s principal object is to describe the 

5 progress of the gospel from Antioch to 
me 


It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
trace the history of the attempt made by a large 
section of the adherents of Judaistic Christianity 
to obstruct and even to wreck the Gentile mission. 
Before St. Paul's missionary labours were ended, it 
was evident that this attempt had completely failed. 
The energetic remonstrance which he had addressed 
to St. Peter at Antioch on his withdrawing himself 
from table-fellowship with the Gentiles, and of 
which we may infer from 1 Co 37 that St. Peter had 
acknowledged the justice, probably had an import- 
ant effect in settling the question of Gentile rights. 
Fourteen or fifteen years later, St. Paul had the 
happiness of act by to what his eyes had seen 
of ‘the 8 of God’ now revealed, that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow- members of 
the body, and 5 of the promise in 


Christ Jesus through the gospel’ (Eph 3°). While 
Gentile Christianity increased, Judaistic Christian- 
ity decreased, and, after losing its local centre at 
Jerusalem, it became ‘the shadow of a shade.’ In 
the striking words of Guthe (EBi 2277), When 
Christianity and Judaism ually separated, it 
was as if a mighty river had changed its bed: a 
feeble current still crept along the old channel, but 
the main, the perennial stream flowed elsewhere.’ 
(For the countries in which the Gentile mission 
had gained a footing before the close of the Apos- 
tolic Age, see Gwatkin, Early Church Hist. i. 113.) 
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JAMES DONALD. 

GENTLENESS.—See MEEKNESS. 


GHOST.—See Hoty SPIRIT. 


GIDEON (l'ededv).—Gideon was a man of valour 
who, according to Jg 6-8, received a visit from 
Jahweh’s messenger, overturned the altar of Baal, 
saved Israel from the hand of Midian, chastised 
the men of Succoth, and finally refused a crown. 
He is merely named in Hebrews (11%) among the 
ancients who wrought great deeds by faith, time 
failing the author to recount the achievements of 
all his heroes. JAMES STRAHAN. 


GIFTS.— We may distinguish for the purpose of 
this article between gifts and giving generally, 
and the particular endowments which are connoted 
by he term xapisuara, translated in AV and RV 
6 gi ts. 
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1. General.—It is clear that in the Apostolic 
Age the Church had learnt the implications of the 
fact of the Incarnation. From the literature of 
the time we note the connexion between the gi 
of God’s grace in Christ, the ‘unspeakable gift’ 
(2 Co 95), and the ethical practice of Christ’s 
followers. The Greek verbs dldwu: and Swpéopas 
are hallowed by new associations and duties to 
which both the theology and ethic of Christianity 
give notable contributions. Specific deeds of 
charity and kindness (see ALMS) enter naturally, 
as the result of our Lord’s teaching, into Christian 
practice (see art. CHRISTIAN LIFE for the appoint- 
ment of deacons and systematic giving in the 
Church). The . of Stepbanas (1 Co 16%), 
which iinpelled him at his own expense to journe 
to the Apostle with Fortunatus and Achaicus (his 
slaves), is singled out by St. Paul for special men- 
tion, as setting forth a new duty to the Church on 
the lines of the old Greek A«roupyla or service done 
to the State. The same Epistle (1 Co 16!) empha- 
sizes the duty of the Christian community in the 
matter of the collection (g. v.): St. Paul insists on 
the duty of supporting not only the Church and 
its ministry but also poorer churches at a distance 
(2 Co 81 9133) and of supplying @ portion for 
the communion-neal, while his eulogy of cheer- 
ful giving (2 Co 97) in general sets the standard 
and model of Christian liberality and of systematic 
gifts to spiritual objects, to the support of the 
poor and helpless (cf. Aristides, Apol. xv.), as well 
as to the furtherance of the gospel. Philanthropy 
is bound up with the Christian life and can never 
be dissociated from it. 

The group of words translated gift’ (8Gpov, Swped, 
óua, Séots, pnya) forms an interesting study, 
npon which see note on Ja 17 in J. B. Mayor’s 

ommentary (*London, 1910). úpmua (Ja 17, Ro 
516) is used of a gift of God, and so is dwped wher- 
ever we find it in the NT; pov is used of offer- 
ings to God; déua (except in Eph 4°, a quotation 
from LXX) is used of human gifts; while décs 
may refer to either a human or a Divine gift. 
The use of Swped as the free gift of God, spring- 
ing from His xdpis, or grace, is found in Ac 2 8” 
105 IIn, Ro 5 17, 2 Co 918, Eph 37 47, He 64, and 
is also used by apostolic writers like Clement (cf. 
1 Clem. xix. 2, xxiii. 2, xxxii. 1) and Ignatius 
(Smyrn. vii. 1). 

Christ is pre-eminently the gift of God’s volun- 
pant favour to the race, and is at once the type 
and source, along with the Holy Spirit, of all 
spiritual impartations and endowments. It re- 
mains to add that all gifts of love are gifts to God 
in the apostolic teaching. Gifts of the sacrificial 
order are mentioned by the author of Heb. in con- 
nexion with the Jewish priesthood only to be ele- 
vated into the region of Christian thought and to 
be liberated from the externalism and legalism of 
the Mosaic system. The gifts of the one High 
Priest, ‘the mediator of a better covenant,’ are 
inward ; the new law is written on the heart, and 
the covenant is one of forgiveness and grace 
(He 5! 81 .). Likewise, the approach to God by 
the believer is ‘a new and living way’ in that it 
is by the medium of the soul and conscience, un- 
accompanied by ontward gift or sacrifice, except 
that, like his Lord, the believer offers himself, or 
rather his body (cf. Ro 121). This is the founda- 
tion of all giving, as St. Paul hints in 2 Co 8°, the 
giving up of to God being the act that hallows 
all other gifts. The sanctions of Christian mag- 
nanimity, practical sympathy, and liberality are 
rooted in Christian doctrine, and especially its 
doctrine of God as the eternal love eternally im- 
parting itself and historically manifest in the gift 
of His Son. The grace of God and His kindness 
(peAavOpwria) have both appeared (Tit 211 30; and 
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the Apostle asks elsewhere ‘shall he not with him 
also freely give (xaploerui) us all things?’ (Ro 8%). 

2. Special.—The quotation last given reminds 
us that ydpoua (‘charism’), formed from the verb 
Fact means a free gift, not of right but of 
bounty. Unlike dwped, which has a similar mean- 
ing, xdio n comes to be used almost in a technical 
sense in Christian terminology, of gifts or qualifi- 
cations for spiritual service. F. J. A. Hort (The 
Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897, p. 153f.) thus 
defines xydpicpa as used St. Paul and by one 
other writer only in the NT, namely St. Peter: 

In these instances it is used to designate either what we 
call natural advantages” independent of any human process 
of acquisition, or advantages freshly received in the course 
of Providence; both alike being regarded as so many various 
free gifte from the Lord of men, and as designed by Him to be 
distinctive qualifications for rendering distinctive services to 
men or to communities of men.’ 

Even in the passages in the Pastoral Epistles 
which refer to the charism of Timothy (1 Ti 4", 
2 Ti 1°) Hort does not regard the specific gift of 
the young Apostle as a supernatural endowment 
suddenly or by miraculous means vouchsafed for 

mission or service: ‘it was a special gift 
a special fitness bestowed by Him to en- 
able Timothy to fulfil a distinctive function’ (p. 
185); but also an original gift, capable of being 
‘wakened into fresh life * by his own initiative; it 
was so distinctive as to mark Timothy out as a 
fit colleague of St. Paul himself, the fitness being 
authenticated to the Apostle by a prophetic oracle 
or message, and consecrated by a solemn act of 
benediction—the laying on of the hands of the 
body of elders. Schmiedel (EBi, s.v. Spiritual 
Gifts’) distinguishes between the non-technical 
use of xdpicua in such passages as Ro 5! (where 
the term means ‘the whole aggregate of God’s 
benevolent operation in the universe’; cf. Ro 111 
63 11, 2 Co 11), and its technical use elsewhere, 
where ‘charism’ and ‘charisms’ denote distinc- 
tive aptitudes on the part of Christians; cf. Ro 125 
(where ‘the grace of God’ is mentioned as the 
soure a a ities designated), 2 Co 77 

- In the great passage of Eph 4 
(with which Justin Martyr Dial c. Tryph. ris 
is to be read) the term xdpopa is not mentioned, 
but it is implied in the words ‘He gave’ (aċròs 
5wxev) with which the specification of functions or 
services commences. The term is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers; in the Did. i. 5 it is used only 
once, and then of temporal blessings in the general 
sense, 

The locus classicus for charisms is 1 Co 12“? and 
v., which has to be studied along with Eph 4". 
The latter, which specifies the ministries of apostles, 
prophets (see PROPHECY, PROPHET), evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers, indicates the types of Chris- 
tian service which tended to become permanent in 
the life of the Church. The Corinthian passage, 
on the other hand, in addition to the more stable 
and authorized modes of ministry, mentions several 
others of a 0 order, perhaps peculiar to the 
Corinthian Church with its exuberant manifesta- 
tions of spiritual energy, and certainly, as the 
evidence of later Church history shows, of a 
pene character, and exhausting themselves 

cf. H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 

ndon, 1909, p. 320) in the Apostolic or sub- 
Apostolic Age. The Apostle mentions ‘diversities 
0 pie ‘diversities of ministrations (daxomdr), 
and ‘diversities of workings’ (évepynudrwy) ; these 
are but different aspects of the same function ; but, 
whereas the two last are appropriately related to 
the Lord Christ and God the Father, xapicuara are 
regarded as the graces bestowed by the Holy Spirit 

* Cf. 1 Co 1231, where the two-fold idea of the Divine origin of 


charisms and the necessity of human effort to attain them is 
suggested. 


(cf. a similar three-fold relationship with the three 
Persons of the Trinity in Eph 40. St. Paul 
mentions, first, charisms of the intellectual order, 
‘the word of wisdom’ and ‘the word of knowledge’ ; 
second, miraculous gifts: (a) ‘faith,’ (b) gifts of 
healing,’ (c) ‘workings of miracles’; third, pro- 
phecy, or the gift of spiritual instruction; fourth, 
‘discerning of spirits,’ or the gift of discrimination, 
the discerning between the true and the false; 
and finally, ‘tongues’ and ‘the interpretation of 
tongues’ (see TONGUES), or ecstatic powers and the 
power of interpreting them. Then in 1 Co 123 we 

ave the following classification: ‘God hath set 
some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, then mir&cles, then gifts of heal- 
ings, helps (dyr:Ajuypes), governments (xuSepyices, 
literally ‘ pilotings’), divers kinds of tongues’; this 
is a classification of charisms in order of spiritual 
rank and dignity. It has been suggested that 
‘helps’ and ‘governments’ indicate the services 
rendered respectively by ‘deacons’ and ‘bishops,’ 
in which case we have here ‘the faint beginnings 
of the separation of offices’ (T. C. Edwards, Com. 
on 1 Cor., London, 1885, in loc.). The absence 
of any reference to officials later designated as 
‘ bishops,’ ‘presbyters,’ ‘deacons,’ ‘pastors’ (in 
Eph 4"), suggests a rudimentary church organiza- 
tion, or rather a purely democratic government in 
the Christian community at Corinth; and it ma 
be that the profusion of services and functions wit 
the accompanying perils of spiritual pride and dis- 
order suggested to the Apostle the necessity of the 
more disciplined and edifying forms of service and 
administration which afterwards prevailed in the 
5 churches. In fact, this is the burden of 
the Apostle's teaching in 1 Co 14, following on the 
exhortation to ‘covet earnestly the greater char - 
isms (1 Co 12), and the noble hymn (1 Co 13) 
which sets forth love as ‘a still more excellent 
way’ in that it transcends all the xaplonara and 
is the real foundation of the Church. It is love 
that is to regulate the use of the spiritual gifts, 
inasmuch as under its influence the individual will 
subordinate himself to another, will avoid ostenta- 
tion and self-advertisement, and will do all things 
‘decently and in order’—that is, he will keep his 
own place and exercise his partica functions, so 
that unity may be attained in variety, and each 
several capacity may be subordinated to the good 
of the Church as a whole. 

As to the meaning and nature of the charisms, 
guidance must be oun in the particular articles 
which deal specifically with them; nor can we 
enter into a detailed examination of the problems 
which such a classification as ‘faith,’ ‘gifts of 
healing,’ ‘workings of miracles’ creates. Suffice 
it to say that, though love is the charism par ex- 
cellence, the fount and source of all others, faith is 
second only to it in the order of ethical dignity. 
It isa charism out of which spring others described 
in 1 Co 12° as ‘charisms of healing,’ where the 

lural appears to indicate different powers for 
healing ifferent forms of disease, and ‘ workings 
of powers or miracles.’ The relation of faith and 
its offspring prayer to healing and miracles gener- 
ally is clearly seen in the Gospels which record our 
Lord’s cures and in His declaration that faith is 
the sole condition of miracle-working (cf. Mt 17%, 
Mk 11%-%); while the use of physical means such 
as oil (see the notable p in Ja 5) in com- 
bination with prayer is eled not only by our 
Lord’s method, but by the method employed by 
the Twelve in Mk 6%. The charisms of miracle- 
working lasted down to the 2nd cent., if we may 
trust the evidence of Justin Martyr (Apol. ii. 6); 
they never were intended, as the extreme faith- 
healer of to-day contends, to supersede the efforts 
of the skilled physician ; they represent the creative 
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gift, the power of initiating new departures in the 
normal world of N which is rooted in 
faith (see A. G. Hogg, Christ’s Message of the 
Kingdom, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 62-70) ; and as such 
reveal a principle which holds good for all time. 


To sum up, an examination of the es in 
apostolic literature which treat of spiritual gifts 


inevitably brings us to the conclusion that the life 
of the early Church was characterized by glowin 
enthusiasm, simple faith, and intensity of spirit 
joy and wonder, all resulting from the consciousness 
of the power of the Holy Spirit; also that this 
phase of Spirit-effected ministries and services was 
temporary, as such ‘tides of the Spirit’ have since 
often proved, and gave way to a more rigid and 
disciplined Church Order, in which the official 
tended more and more to supersede the charismatic 
ministries. At first, as E. v. Dobschiitz remarks 
(Christian Life in the Primitive Church, Eng. tr., 
London, 1904, p. 283), this strikes us as ‘a limita- 
tion and a moral retrogression’; but on reflexion 
we see that while the N of spiritual gifts as 
originating in the individual with the immediate 
action of the Holy Spirit is a permanent truth for 
the Christian consciousness, the transient character 
of many of the charismatic gifts is due largely to 
the abuses to which they wereliable. The growin 
ethical standard of the Church rejected all self- 
chosen teachers or ministers who were proved b 
the test of character to be without a Divine call. 
By their fruits they were known; and the xápisua, 
which, however admirable in itself, was not associ- 
ated with personal worth and holy influence, could 
not in the nature of things be recognized as making 
for edification and order in the Church life. The 
icular injunctions in the Pastoral Epistles as 

to the character of bishops and deacons point toa 
developing sense of Christian fitness in the official 
life of the Church and a growing oe for the 
honour of Christianity. Thus, sooner or later, the 
true charismatic was sifted from the false charis- 
matic, whose persone vanity and self-seeking 
nullified all usefulness. The increase of discipline 
of course had its own perils. Sometimes, as in 
Jn 3, we detect the narrow intolerance which re- 
sented any new influence or development in the 
Church life, Diotrephes being a type of mind 
which is ecclesiastically conservative and ‘so loses 
impulses of the greatest value’ (E. v. Dobschiitz, 

. cit., p. 221 f.). To Diotrephes the Ephesian 

ohn is a charismatic itinerant ied whose 
letters must be withheld from the Church and 
whose messengers must not be welcomed. Here 
we see the seed of conflict, which was afterwards 
to germinate into the Montanist controversy. But 
the authority of St. Paul determined once for all 
the inner character of Christian community life. 
His symbol of the single body with many members 
(Ro 12*, 1 Co 121-7) shows that he aedi at a unity 
in which the witness of the individual should have 
free play and yet be subordinated to the welfare 
of the community. The Christian Church gave 
full scope to the individual xápıøua ; nevertheless, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit the impulse 
towards association, so far from being overpowered, 
was most power ay intensified by the 5 
ment which St. Paul (ef. Harnack, Mission and Ex- 
pansion, Eng. tr., i. 433) gave to the development 
of spiritual capacity in the individual. hile 
pointing to errors of unregulated spiritual enthusi- 
asm, he none the less pleads with his converts to 
‘quench not the Spirit’ and ‘despise not prophesy- 
ings’ (1 Th 5’). 

LrITERaTURS.—On the general rho ge of Christian giving the 
following works may be consulted: G. Uhlhorn, Christian 


Charity in the Ancient Church, Eng. tr. 
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GIRDLE.—The references to girdle ({évn), the 
article itself being either expressed or implied, 
admit of a three-fold classification: (1) The girdle 
in everyday use, which (a) was put on before one 
went forth (Ac 128), and (b) was laid aside indoors 
(Ac 21). From the fact that such a girdle could 
be used to bind hands and feet, we may infer that 
it was of soft material, such as linen. (2) The 

irdle as an article of mili wear, which enters 
into the metaphor of Eph 6%, This transfers 
us to quite another environment, and to a girdle 
whose materials were stiffer, eg: leather or metal, 
or a combination of these. Presumably (1) and 
(2) were worn upon the loins, and their use was 
such as to give rise to the figure of speech which is 
found in 1 P 1” (cf. Lk 12%), viz. a un up the 
1 the mind). (3) The girdle in its orna- 
mental aspect, as appearing in Rev 1 156. The 
epithet ‘golden’ is to be taken as applicable to 
cloth and not metal, i. e. the gold was inwrought 
in a girdle of linen material (cf. Dn 10°, a similar 
passage, where ‘pure 19 00 of Uphaz [ Heb. ] is 
rendered Bucolyy in LXX). A N differ - 
ence emerges in the location of the girdle, loins 
(Dan.) being replaced by breasts in Rev. (xpds rots 
paorois [1°], mep. rà orion [15°]), The girdle is 
thus an ‘upper’ girdle, and is suggestive of Greek 
and Roman custom. See also the description in 
Josephus, Ant. III. vii. 2. Cf. art. APRON. 

W. CRUICKSHANK. 
GLASS.—See HOUSE, MIRROR, SEA OF GLASS. 


GLORY.—It is not pro to embrace in this 
article all the words which our English versions 
render by ‘glory’; it is confined to the most im- 
portant of these dc. 

As applied to men and things, ófa has two 

rincipal meanings : (1) honour, praise, good repute 
(2 Co 68, 1 Th 2); (2) that which by excitin 
admiration brings honour or renown; a natur 
perfection (1 P 1%: ‘the glory of flesh’; 1 Co 
15%. 41; glory of the celestial . . . the terrestrial,’ 
etc.; 1 Coll”: ‘long hair is a glory toa woman’); 
or a circumstance which reflects glory upon one 
(1Th 2”: St. Paul's converts are a glory’ to him; 
Eph 335: St. Paul's sufferings are a glory to his 
converts; 2 Co 8*: worthy Christians are the ‘glory’ 
of Christ; Rev 21%- % ; the kings of the earth and 
the nations bring their ‘ glory’ into the New Jeru- 
salem. Cf. Hag 27-9). 

Minor significations are (a) that which is falsel 
regarded as bringing honour to oneself (Ph 39), 
and (b) persons endued with glory (Jude*®, 2 P 2= 
‘dignities’ in both AV and RV, the reference prob- 
ably being to angelic powers). 

In the numerous and important passages where 
the idea of ‘glory’ is associated with God and the 
heavenly world, with Christ, Christians, and the 
Christian life here and hereafter, we find the same 
two principal meanings. There is the glory which 
belongs to the Divine Being in itself, in which 
God manifests Himself to His creatures, so far as 
such manifestation is possible, and the glory which 
He receives back from His creatures; the out- 
shining „ of the Divine nature, 
and the reflexion of that outshining in the trust, 
adoration, and thanksgiving of men and angels, as 
also in the silent testimony of His works, and 
especially by the results of the Divine redemption 
in the character and destiny of the redeemed. 

I. 1. The glory which is native to the Being of 
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God.—To the modern mind the chief difficulty of 
this conception, as presented in the NT, is due to 
that fusion in it of the physical, the rational, and 
the ethical, which is characteristic of biblical 
psychology throughout. In biblical thought these 
elements are conceived not abstractly, as if con- 
stituting separate spheres of being, but as they are 
given in experience, as inter-dependent and integral 
to the unity of life. Thus, whatever ethical con- 
tent comes to be associated with the Glory of God, 
the basis of the conception is physical the splen- 
dour which is inseparable from the Divine Presence 
in the celestial world. In the OT, when Jahweh 
lifts the veil that hides Him from mortal eyes, the 
medium of theophany is always Light, a supra- 
mundane but actually visible radiance (which is 
localized and assumes a definite uniformity in the 
Shekinah-glory). 

For later Judaistic developments, see Weber’s Jüdische Theo- 
logie, pp. 162 ff., 275 ff. In apocalyptic the ‘glory’ is definitely 
associated with the sovereignty of God in the heavenly world 
(1 En. xxv. 8), and is especi 5 with the Divine 
Throne (ib. ix. 4, xiv. 20). In the Ascension of Isaiah (x. 16, 
xi. 32) it is equivalent to the Person of God; God is ) peydAn 
ófa. ófa in this sense of ‘radiance’ is unknown to o 
Greek literature. Deissmann’s suggestion, that this may have 
been an ancient meaning which survived in the vernacular and 
so passed into the dialect of the LXX, seems more probable 
than Reitzenstein’s, who, on the ground of certain ra: pg 
papyri, claims for it an origin in Egyptian-Hellenistic mysti 

In the NT the same idea lies behind the use of 
the concept dé. Wherever the celestial world is 
projected into the terrestrial, it is in a radiance of 
supernatural light (Mt 175, Ac 263, Mt 288, Ac 127, 
etc.); and this is ultimately the radiance that 
emanates from the presence of God, who dwells in 
‘light unapproachable’ (1 Ti 6%). To this the 
term dda is frequently applied—at Bethlehem 
(Lk 2), and at the Transfiguration (2 P I); the 
‘glory’ of God is the light of the New Jerusalem ; 
Stephen looking up saw the ‘ glory of God’ (Ac 75); 
and the redeemed are at last presented faultless 
before the presence of His glory (Jude™; cf. 1 En. 
xxxix. 12). 

With St. Paul the conception is less pictorial ; 
the rational and ethical elements implicit in it 
come clearly into view. With him also the óga is 
fundamentally associated with the idea of celestial 
splendour, to which, indeed, his vision of the glori- 
fied Christ gave a new and vivid reality ; but the 
idea of revelation, of the Glory as 's self- 
manifestation, becomes prominent. St. Pauls 
thought does not rest in the symbol, but 
to the reality which it signities—the transcendent 
5 and sovereignty that belong to God as 
God; and for St. Paul the most sovereign thing in 
God, divinest in the Divine, is the sacrificial sin- 
bearing love revealed in the Cross. God’s glory is 
displayed in His mercy (Ro 9%), in the ‘ grace 
which he freely bestowed upon us in the Beloved’ 
(Eph 1°) ; its perfect living reflexion is in the face 
of Jesus Christ (2 Co 46). Yet it is the glory, not 

of an ethical ideal, but of the Living God, upon 
the Throne, self-existent, supreme over all being. 
It is especially associated with the Divine xpdros 
(Col 124, Eph 3!) and No (Ro 9%, Ph 49, Eph 
3'6) by which the Apostle expresses the irresistible 
sovereign power and the inexhaustible fullness of 
God in His nearen y dominion. Believers are 
‘strengthened with all power, according to the xpáros 
of his glory,’ i. e. in a measure corresponding with 
the illimitable spiritual power signified by the 
glory which manifests the Divine King in His 
supra-mundane Kingdom. Every need of believers 
is supplied ‘according to his riches in glory, in 
Christ Jesus (Ph 41%, i. e. according to the bound- 
less resources which belong to God as Soverei 
of the spiritual universe, and are made available 
through Christ as Mediator. Christ is raised from 
the dead through ‘the glory of the Father’ 
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(Ro 6). The pre sense of this expression has. 
not yet been elucidated (in Pss.-Sol. xi. 9 there is 
what seems to be a parallel to it: dvacrjoa: Kúpios 
roy Ip év òvóuarı ris Sétns aùċroĉ), but it would 
seem that the ‘glory of the Father’ is practically 

uivalent to the xpdros, the sovereign act of Him 
who is the Father of glory’ (Eph 17). To formu- 
late is hazardous; but perhaps we may say that for 
St. Paul the déf is the self-revelation of the tran» 
scendent God, given through Christ, here to faith, 
in the heavenly world to that more direct mode of 

rception which we try to express by saying that: 
aith is changed to sight. 

2. The Divine glory as communicated.—(a) As 
originally given to man, it has been lost (Ro 3*). 

According to Rabbinic doctrine, when Adam was created in 
the image of God, a ray ( of the Divine glory shone upon his 
countenance, but among the six things lost by the Fall was the 
Y}, which went back to heaven (Weber, Jüdische Theologie, 
p. 222). At Sinai the 1) was restored to the children of Israel, 
but was immediately lost again by their unfaithfulness (ib. p. 
275). There can be little doubt that this pictorial rendering of 
spiritual truth lies behind the Apostle’s peculiar mode of ex- 
Bivine ident (eee Sanday-Headiam in loa) ‘The eeme allusion, 
may possibly serve to explain the obecure passage, 1 Co 117. 

(b) But the departed glory is more than restored 
in Christ, the second Adam, to whom as the Image 
of God it belongs (2 Co 4‘), who is the Lord of 
Glory (1 Co 2°), and in whose face it shines forth 
in the darkened hearts of men, as at the Creation 
light first shone upon the face of the earth (2 Co. 
4°). Here the conception is emphatically ethical ; 
it is above all the glory of Divine character that 
shines from the face of Christ and in the hearts of 
believers. Yet here again the glory is not that of 
an ethical ideal merely ; it is the full, indivisible 
glory of the Living God of which Christ is the 
effulgence (dravyacua [He 15). 

(c) By Christ as Mediator the Divine glory is 
communicated, not only to believers, but to eve 
agency by which He acts: the Spirit (1 P 4}, E 
316), the gospel (2 Co 4‘, 1 Ti In), the mystery 
God’s long-hidden secret, now revealed, the eternal 
salvation of men by Christ (Col 17). The whole 
Christian dispensation is characterized by ‘glory’ 
(2 Co 37-8), As the inferior and temporary nature 
of the old dispensation is typified in the veiled and 
fading splendour of Moses, its mediator, the per- 
fection and permanence of the new are witnessed 
in the unveiled and eternal glory of Christ, which 
is reflected partly here, more fully hereafter, on- 
His people (a merely figurative interpretation is 
excluded by the very terms elch and ééfa). Their 
transfiguration is in process—already the ‘Spirit 
of glory and the Spirit of God’ rests upon them 
(1 5 40; at His appearing it will be consummated 
(Ph 32, Jn 35). , , 

(d) In the majority of cases in which ‘glory’ is- 
predicated of Christ, of Christians, and of the en- 
vironment of their life, the sense is distinctly 
eschatological. The sufferings of Christ are con- 
trasted with their after-glories (1 P III. 2); also. 
those of believers (1 P 4, 2 Th 2, Ph 332). As 
already in Jewish eschatology, défa is a technical 
term for the state of final salvation, the Heavenly 
Messianic Kingdom in which Christ now lives and 
which is to be brought to men by His Parousia. 
This is the ‘coming glory’ (Ro 818), about to be- 
revealed’ (1 P 50), the ‘inheritance of God in his 
saints’ (Eph 1'8) unto which they are eer 
beforehand (Ro 9%), called (1 P 5%), led by Christ 
(He 2°); it is their unwithering crown (1 P 5%), 
the manifestation of their true nature (Col 3$), 
their emancipation from all evil limitations (Ro 
8%); in the hope of it ey rejoice (Ro 5?) ; for it 
they are made meet by the indwelling of Christ 
(Col 17) and by the discipline of the present (2 Co. 
417), 
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II.—The second chief sense in which ‘glory’ is 
predicated of God or Christ is that which may be 
termed ascriptional in contrast with essential. 
Passing over the strictly doxological passages, we 
note that glory is given to God (or to Christ) 
da) by the character or conduct of men: by the 
strength of their trust (Ro 4”), in eating, drinking, 
and all that they do (1 Co 10%), by thanksgiving 
(2 Co 4"), brotherly charity (2 Co 8'9), the fruits 
of righteousness (Ph In), repentance and confes- 
sion of sin (Rev 16°); (b) by the results of God's 
own saving work, the Exaltation of Christ (Ph 2”), 
the faithful fulfilment of His promises in Christ 
(2 Co 1%), the reception of both Jews and Gentiles 
into the Church (Ro 157), the predestination of 
believers to the adoption of children (Eph 1°), the 
‘whole accomplishment of that predestination, by 
faith, the sealing of the Spirit, and final redemp- 
‘tion (Eph 10, by the marriage of the Lamb, the 
final and eternal union of Christ with the re- 
-deemed, sanctified, and glorified Church (Rev 197). 
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GNOSTICISM.—Gnosticism (Gr. yrâôcsıs, ‘ know- 
ledge’) is the name of a syncretistic religion and 
philosophy which flourished more or less for four 
centuries alongside Christianity, by which it was 
considerably influenced, under which it sheltered, 
by which at last it was overcome. Gnosis is first 
used in the relevant specific sense in 1 Ti 6”: doi 
Yevddrvpos—‘ science falsely so-called.’ By Chris- 
tian writers the word ‘Gnostics’ was at first 
applied mainly to one branch: the Ophites or 
Naasenes (Hippol. Philos. v. 2: Naasenes who call 
themselves Gnostics’; cf. Iren. I. xi. 1; Epiphan. 
Her. xxvi.). But already in Irenæus the term 
has a wider application to the whole movement. 
‘Gnosticism rose to prominens early in the 2nd 
cent. though it is much older than that, and reached 
its height before the 3rd century. By the end of 
the latter century it was waning. 

The above description will require justification. 
What may be termed the popular view of Gnosti- 
<ism has been to regard it as a growth out of 
Christianity, an overdone theologizing on the part 
of Christians, who under foreign influences simply 
carried to extreme lengths what had been begun 
by apostles. Meantime it may be said that, in the 
view of the present writer, such a theory is an 
entire misconception, and historically untenable. 
‘Gnosticism and Christianity are two movements 
originally quite independent, so much so that it 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, had 
there been no Christianity, there could still have 
been Gnosticism, in all essentials the Gnosticism 
we know. 

1. Authorities.—Of the vast literature produced 
by Gnostics little has survived, and what has sur- 
vived is almost entirely from the last stages of the 
movement. We may mention as survivals Pistis 
Sophia, the Coptic-Gnostic texts of the Codex 
Brucianus, the two Books of Jeu, and an unnamed 
third book described by C. Schmidt, ‘Gnost. Schrift- 
en in kopt. Sprache aus dem Codex Brucianus’ 
(TU viii. [1892]). Then we know something of 
works deeply tinged with Gnosticism, such as the 
Acts of Thomas. But our chief sources of know- 


ledge are the writings of those Fathers who oppose 
Gnosticism, and who often give lengthy quotations 
from Gnostic works. These fragments have been 
carefully collected by Hilgenfeld in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. Most important of the Fathers for our 
purpose are Irenæus (adv. Her. i. 4), Hippolytus 
(Philosophoumena), Clement of Alexandria (Stro- 
mateis, Excerpta ex Theodoto), Tertullian (adv. 
Marcionem, adv. Hermogenem, adv. Valentini- 
anos), Epiphanius (Panarion). 

2. Main features of Gnosticism.—Gnosticism has 
often been described as a hopelessly tangled mass 
of unintelligible fantastic speculations, the product 
of imagination in unrestrained riot, irreducible 
to order. In its various, and especially its later 
forms, it shows a wealth of details which are 
fantastic, but, if we do not lose ourselves in too 
keen a search for minutise, we shall find in it an 
imposing and quite intelligible system. Probably 
Gnostics themselves regarded as unessential those 
details which to us seem so fantastic (cf. Rainy, 
Ancient Catholic Church, p. 119). Gnostic schools 

enerally were at one in holding a system the main 
eatures of which were as follows. 

(1) A special revelation.—The word yrders has 
misled many into thinking that Gnostics are essen- 
tially those who prize intellectual knowledge as 
superior to faith. By gnosis, however, we have to 
understand not knowledge gained by the use of the 
intellect, but knowledge given in a special revela- 
tion. Not greater intellectual power than the 
Christians possessed, but a fuller and better revela- 
tion, was what the Gnostics claimed to have. The 
took no personal credit for it; it had been hande 
down to them. Its author was Christ or one of 
His apostles, or at least one of their friends. In 
several cases they professed to be able to give the 
history of its transmission. Thus Basilides claims 
Glaukias, an interpreter of St. Peter (Strom. vii. 17 
[766], 106 f.), or Matthias (Hipp. vii. 20). Valen- 
tinus claims Theodas, an acquaintance of St. Paul’s 
(Strom. loc. cit.). The Ophites claim Mariamne 
and James (Hipp. v. 7). Or they appealed to a 
secret tradition imparted to a few by Jesus Him- 
self (so Irenseus frequent y); 

(2) Dualism.—This is the foundation principle of 
all Gnostic systems, and from it all else follows. In 
the ancient world we meet two kinds of dualism, 
one in Greek philosophy, the other in Eastern 
religion. Greek dualism was between ¢aidueva 
and von, between the world of sense-appearance 
and the realm of real being. The lower was but 
a shadow of the higher; still it was a copy of it. 
The contrast was not, to any great extent at least, 
between the good and the evil, but between the 
real and the empty, formless, unreal. Eastern dual- 
ism, on the other hand, drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween the world of light and the world of darkness, 
two eternal antagonistic principles in unceasing 
conflict. In Gnosticism we have a primarily East- 
ern dualism combined with the Greek form. The 
world of goodness and light is the Pleroma ( full - 
ness’), i. e. the realm of reality in the Greek sense; 
the kingdom of evil and darkness is the Kenoma 
(‘emptiness’), the phenomenal world of Greek philo- 
sophy. Hence the Gnostic dualism comes to 
between God and matter, two eternal entities, and 
the iA» ( matter ’) is essentially evil. 

(3) Demiurge.—As the Gnostic surveyed the 
world of matter, he found patent traces of law and 
order ruling it. How did matter, in itself evil and 
lawless, come to be so orderly? The Gnostic took 
the view of Nature which J. S. Mill took, and 
argued that either the Creator was not all-good or 
He was not all-powerful. The Gnostic reasoned 
that the world which with all its order is yet so 
imperfect cannot be the work of God who is wholly 
good and all-wise; it must be the production of 
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some far inferior being. The world, then, it was 
taught, wasthe work of ** being distinct 
from God. The character of this Demiurge was 
variously conceived by different schools; some, e. g. 
Cerinthus, made him a being simply ignorant of 
the highest God. The tendency SAER strong, 
however, to make him hostile to God, an enemy of 
Light and Truth (the blasphemia Creatoris). The 
God of the Jews was identified with this Demiurge. 
As to the origin of the Demiurge, some held him to 
belong ab initio to the realm of evil. But the char- 
acteristic view was that he was a much-removed em- 
anation from the Pleroma. This theory of emana- 
tionsis a prominent feature of most of the systems, 
and it is here that Gnosticism ran into those wild 
fancies that to some make the whole system so 
phantasmagoric. The view was that from God 
there emanated a series of beings called ons,“ 
each step in the genealogy meaning a diminution 
of purity ; and the Demiurge was the creation of 
an Æon far down, indeed the very lowest in the 
scale. Nature and human nature, then, are produc- 
tions of a Demiurge either ignorant of, or positivel 

hostile to, the true God. While in a few schoo 

there was only one Demiurge, most spoke of seven 
as concerned in cosmogony. The origin of this 
is clear. The seven are the seven astronomical 
deities of Perso-Babylonian religion. The fusion 
of Persian and Babylonian views resulted in those 
deities, originally eficent, being conceived of 
Pe a (Orig. c. Cele. vi. 22; Zimmern, KAT? ii. 

0 ff.). 

(4) Redemption.—Christian and Gnostic agree in 
finding in this world goodness fettered and thwarted 
by evil. They differ entirely in their conception of 
the conflict. The familiar Christian view is that 
into a world of perfect order and goodness a fallen 
angel brought confusion and evil. The common 
Gnostic view is that into a world of evil a fallen 
Eon brought a spark of life and ness. The 
fall of this Æon is variously explained in different 
systems, as due to weakness (the on furthest 
from God was unable to maintain itself in the 
Pleroma), or to a sinful passion which induced the 
Eon to pango into the Kenoma. Howsoever the 
on fell, it is imprisoned in the Kenoma, and 
longs for emancipation and return to the Pleroma. 
With this longing the world of Æons sympathizes, 
and the most perfect Æon becomes a Redeemer. 
The Saviour descends, and after innumerable suffer- 
ings is able to lead back the fallen Æon to the 
Pleroma, where He unites with her in a spiritual 
marriage. Redemption is thus primarily a cosmical 
thing. But in redeeming the fallen on from 
darkness, the Saviour has made possible a redemp- 
tion of individual souls. To the Gnostic, the 
initiated, the Saviour imparts clear knowledge of 
the ideal world to be striven after, and prompts 
him so to strive. The soul at all points, before and 
after death, was opposed by hostile spirits, and a 
great part of Gnostic teaching consi in instruct- 
ing the soul as to how those enemies could be over- 
come. Here comes in the tangle of magico-mystical 
teaching, so large an element of the later schools. 
All sorts of rites, baptisms, stigmatizings, sealing, 
piercing the ears, holy foods and drinks, etc., were 
enjoined. It was important also to know the names 
of the spirita, and the words by which they could 
be mastered. Some systems taught a multitude 
of such ‘words of power’; in other systems one 
master word was given, e.g. caulacau (Iren. I. 
xxiv. 5). 

(5) Christology. — Gnosticism in union with 
Christianity identified its Saviour, of course, with 
Jesus. As to the connexion see below. All Chris- 
tianized Gnostics held a uliar Christology. 
Jesus was a pure Spirit, and it was abhorrent to 
thought that He should come into close contact 


with matter, the root of all evil. He had no true 
body, then, but an ap earance which He assumed 
only to reveal Himself to the sensuous nature of 
man. Some, like Cerinthus, held that the Saviour 
united Himself with the man Jesus at the 1 
and left him again before the Death. Others hel 
that the body was a pure phantom. All agreed 
that the Divine Saviour was neither born nor 
capable of death. Such a view of Christ's Person 
is Docetism, the antithesis of Ebionism. 

(6) Anthropology. Man is regarded as a micro- 
cosm. His tripartite nature (some had only a 
bipartism)—spirit, soul, body—reflects God, Demi- 
urge, matter. There are also three classes of man- 
kind—carnal (úňxol), psychic (yuxexol), spiritual 
(xvevparixol), Heathen are hylic, Jews chic, 
and Christians spiritual. But within the tian 
religion itself the same three classes are found ; 
the majority are only psychic, the truly spiritual 
are the Gnostics. They alone are the true Church. 

(7) Eschatology. — While Gnostics alone were 
certain of return to the Kingdom of Light, s0me 
at least were disposed to think charitably of the 
destiny of the psychics, who might attain a measure 
of felicity. Gnostics denied a resurrection of the 
body, as we should expect. The whole world of 
matter was to be at last destroyed by fires spring- 
ing from its own bosom. 

(8) Old Testament.—While there existed a Juda- 
istic Gnosticism, represented by Essenes, Gnostic 
Ebionites, and Cerinthus 257 ), who with various 
modifications accepted the OT, the great mass of 
Gnostics were anti- Judaistic, and rejected the OT. 
This followed logically from their identification of 
the God of the Jews with the Demiurge, an ignor- 
ant, and in some cases an evil, Being. No doubt 
they found also some plausible e in Pauline 
anti-legalism. We can see here what ground some 
schools could have for making heroes of the char- 
acters represented as wicked in the OT. If it was 
inspired by an ignorant or wicked Being, truth 
would be found by inverting its estimates. 

Such in outline is Gnosticism as a system, though 
schools varied in detail under ey heading (cf. 
Harnack, Dogmengeschichte; P. Wernle, Begin- 
nings of Christianity, Eng. tr., London, 1903-04 ; 
Schaff, Church History, ‘Ante-Nicene Christi- 
anity ). 

97 Gnostic cultus and ethic.—The full develop- 
ment of these (as of the whole system), of course, 
lies outside our period, but of the latter we see the 
tendencies in the NT itself; and it is desirable to 
say something of the former, to make our sketch 
of the main features of Gnosticism complete. 

(a) As to cultus, Gnosticism produced two oppo- 
site movements which are comparable with puri- 
tanism and ritualism respectively. Theabhorrence 
of matter led some consistently to the utmost 
simplicity of worship. Some rejected all sacraments 
and other outward means of grace, and the Prodi- 
cians rejected even prayer (Epiphan. Her. xxvi. ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15 [304], vii. 7[722]). On the 
other hand, many groups, especially the Marcosians 
went to the opposite extreme with a symbolic and 
mystic pomp in worship. This, while inconsistent. 
with the Gnostic views of matter, is in line with 
the ideas of magico-mystical salvation indicated 
above. Sacraments were numerous, rites many 
and varied. It seems clear that they led the way 
in introducing features which became characteristic 
of the Catholic Church. They were distinguished 
as hymn-writers (Bardesanes, Ophites, Valentin- 
ians). The Basilideans seem to have been the first 
to celebrate the festival of Epiphany. The Simon- 
ians and Carpocratians first used images of Christ. 
and others (see Church Histories of Schaff, Kurtz, 


etc.). ; f 
(5) The ethic also took two directions—one to- 
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wards an unbridled antinomianism, the other to- 
wards a gloomy asceticism. Antinomian Gnostics 
(e.g. Nicolaitans, Ophites) held that sensuality is to 
be overcome by indulging it to exhaustion, and they 
practised the foulest debaucheries. The Ascetics 
(e.g. Saturninus, Tatian) abhorred matter, and 
strove to avoid all contact with flesh as far as 
ible. This led them to forbid marriage and 
indulgence in certain kinds of food. This ethic in 
both branches is the unfailing outcome of the 
pri dualism characteristic of Gnosticism. 
yherever dualistic notions are influential, we find 
this twin development of antinomianism and asceti- 
cism. In the NT we find both kinds of error 
referred to (see below). It is to be remembered 
that neither by itself is sufficient to indicate 
Gnosticism. There are many sources conceivable, 
for asceticism especially. 

3. Origins.—The older view was that Gnostics are 
Christian heretics, 3.6. errorists within the Church 
who gradually diverged from normal Christianity, 
under an impulse to make a philosophy of their 
religion. To fill 5 the blanks of the Christian 
revelation, the opted heathen (mainly Greek) 
speculations. osheim was among the first to 
perceive that the roots of what is peculiar in Gnos- 
ticism are to be sought in Eastern rather than in 
Greek speculation. In recent times there has 
taken place a thorough examination of all Gnostic 
remains, and knowledge of Eastern specu ation 
has advanced. The result of the two-fold investi- 
gation has been to show that Gnosticism is far 
more closely in affinity with Eastern thought than 

been imagined, not only in ite deviations from 
Christianity, but as a whole. 

It is well known that the age with which we 
deal was marked by nothing more strongly than 
by its syncretism. All the faiths and philosophies 
of the world met, and became fluid, so to say. 
Strange combinations resulted, and were dissolved 
again for lack of something round which they 
might crystallize. Alike in philosophy and re- 
ligion, attempts were made to establish by syn- 
cretism a universal system out of the contusion. 
Gnosticism owes its being to that syncretism. In 
view of the lack of definite information, any 
attempt to trace or reconstruct its actual histo 
must be made with diffidence. Probably we shoul 
regard its primary impulse as philosophical rather 
than religious. It was an answer to the problem, 
Whence comes evil? (Tert. de Prasc. Her. vii.; 
Euseb. HE v. 27; Epiphan. Her. xxiv. 6). This 
led to the other question, What is the origin of the 
world? Oriental thought identified the two ques- 
tions. In the origin of the world was involved the 
existence of evil. A full explanation of the one 
included an explanation of the other. 

In Perso-Babylonian syncretism, we take it, 
Gnosticism has its primary root, and from that 
alone many of its features may be plausibly derived. 
To this is to be added some influence of Judaism. 
There was a syncretistic Judaism of varied char- 
acter. We know definitely of three forms: (1) 
Essenic (see art. ESSENES); (2) Samaritan, which 
had been going on for centuries B.C., and from 
which sprang the system of Simon Magus (with 
his predecessor Dositheus, and his successor Men- 
ander), who is distinguished by the Fathers as the 
parent of Gnosticism ; (3) Alexandrian, represented 
mainly by Philo, who produced an amalgam of 
Judaism with Greek philosophy. Probably it 
would be justifiable to add as a fourth example the 
Jewish Kabbälä. It is a body of writings unfold- 
ing a traditional and, partly at least, esoteric 
doctrine. Its most characteristic doctrines are 
found also in the two Gnostic leaders, Basilides 
and Valentinus (A. Franck, La Kabdbale, Paris, 
1843, p. 350 fl.). It is difficult, however, to prove 


that the Kabbala is not later than Gnosticism, 
though there is practical sortainiy that its history 
was & long one before it took final shape. 

A third and very important element manifest 
in the fully developed Gnostic systems is Greek 
phi y. Genetically, then, Gnosticism may be 
defined as largely a syncretistic system rising from 
Perso-Babylonian religion, modified to some extent, 
difficult to estimate, by Judaism, and in some 
5 borrowing from, and as a whole clarified 

y contact with, Greek philosophy. These ele- 
ments might be effective in very varied degrees, 
and produced varied systems as this or that element 
predominated. But from those three sources, apart 
altogether from Christianity, Gnosticism in all 
essentials may be derived. d all three were in 
active interaction before the appearance of Chris- 
tianity. An important consideration follows, viz. 
that it is abeolutely no proof of a late date for any 
NT writing that it contains allusions to even a 
comparatively well-developed Gnosticism. 

4. Connexion with Christianity.—How is this 
connexion to be conceived or explained? What 
did Gnosticism owe to Christianity? Before Chris- 
tianity we picture Gnosticism as vague, fluid, un- 
stable. When Christianity was thrown into the 
mass of floating opinions in the ancient world, it 
afforded the vague Gnostic movements a point 
round which they could crystallize and attain a 
measure of permanence and definiteness, so that 
out of more or leas loose speculations systems could 
be built. Men imbued with Gnostic views (the 
loose elements of the system described) would easily 
find points of resemblance between themselves and 
Christianity. It dealt in a way with the very 
problems that interested the Gnostic. And in 
apostolic teaching, especially in St. Paul, there 
were many points which it took little ingenuity to 
transform into Gnostic views. The world was to 
be overcome; it lay in wickedness; the flesh was 
to be mortified; there was a law in the members 
warring against the spirit. Divorced from the 
general teaching of the apostles, this could be 
claimed as just the Gnostic position. It is, we 
take it, a misconception to regard such apostolic 
teaching as the starting-point of Gnosticism. In 
our view Gnosticism already a considerable 
history, and had attained a considerable develop- 
ment as a system, before Christianity appeared. 
But in such teaching Gnosticism found points of 
attachment to Christianity, and other points might 
be adduced. Gnosticism then came to shelter 
within the Church, never learning her essential 
spirit, but going on its own evolution. Growin 
at first from distinct roots of its own, it twin 
itself about the Church and became a parasite. 

It is not easy to answer the question, Is the 
soteriology of Gnosticism borrowed from Christi- 
anity, or is it too an independent thing’? Some 
points are quite plain which may justify our 
accepting the latter alternative. It is clear that 
between the Gnostic Zwrjp (Saviour) and the his- 
torical Jesus there is no discernible likeness. The 
redemption of the fallen Eon by the Soter has 
nothing to do with a historical appearance on earth 
and in time. The Gnostic redemption-story is a 
myth, an allegory, not a historical narrative. But 
under the influence of Christianity, laborious at- 
tempts were made to bring this soteriology into 
union with the Christian account of the historical 


Jesus. The attempt was not a success. ‘In this 
atchwork the joins are everywhere still clearly to 
be recognized’ (EBr" xii. [1910] 157*). Indeed 


some Gnostics made no secret of the difference 
between their Soter and the Christ of ordinary 
Christians—the Soter was for Gnostics alone, Jesus 
Christ for ‘Psychics’ (Iren. I. vi. I). The fact 
that one school required ita members to curse Jesus 
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is not without significance in the same direction. 
The most probable view is that Gnosticism in all 
its elements was independent of Christianity, but 
strove to put over itself a Christian guise, and re- 
present itself as a fuller Christianity. But even 
the master minds which formulated the great 
systems of the 2nd cent. were baffled to conceal 
effectively what could not be hidden, the essenti- 
TA alien nature and origin of their speculative 
ghts. 

8. Allusions in the NT.—In the NT there are 
several clear indications that the invasion of 
Christianity by Gnosticism is already in progress. 

1) We note regarding Simon Magus (Ac 8°) 
only this, that in the narrative we have an allegory 
of what we conceive the relation of Gnosticism to 
Christianity to have been. He was attracted tothe 
apostles, was baptized, and still remained in the 
‘bond of iniquity.’ For this alone he may well be 
named the father of the Gnostics (see art. SIMON 
MAaGvus). 

(2) There are some ray, Nero seem not only 
to be designed to state the Christian position, but to 
be directed against errors characteristic of Gnosti- 
cism : (a) against Docetism ; most striking is He 
214-18 . (b) against the demiurgic idea (Jn 1°, He 12, 
Col 1168.) 

(3) A definite 
almost certainly 

assages : 

(a) Colossians.—The errorists in question claim 
a Paparo knowledge (28: 18), pay great regard to 
angels—beings intermediate between God and man 
(v.%)—teach asceticism (vv. A: 3); and probably their 
demiurgic notion is refuted in 116. These are the 
elements of Gnosticism, and most likely the Colos- 
sian errorists are Judaistic Gnostics of the same 
typeas Cerinthus. 

(6) Pastoral Epistles.— The references to Gnosti- 
cism are so clear here that some find in them 
a main ground for assigning a late date to the 
Epistles. Gnosticism has already appropriated 
the name yrôsıs (1 Ti 5”). The errorists profess 
a superior knowledge (Tit 116, 2 Ti Their pro- 
fane and vain babbli (2 Ti 216), old wives’ fables 
{1 Ti 4"), foolish questions and genealogies (Tit 3°), 
denial of the resurrection of the body (2 Ti 25), 
asceticism and depreciation of ‘creatures’ (1 Ti 
43-4), and in other cases their antinomianism (2 Ti 
36, Tit 1*)—all are tokens of Gnosticism. 

(c) Peter and Jude.—The gross errorists de- 
nounced in 2 P 2 and Jude show close affinity with 
the ie sect, the Cainites 2. (Hippol. viii. 
20; Strom. vii. 17 [767]; Epiph. Her. xxxviii.). 
They made Cain their first hero; and, regarding 
the God of the Jews as an evil being, and the 
Scriptures as, in consequence, a perversion of truth, 
honoured all infamous characters from Cain to 
Iscariot, who alone of the apostles had the secret 
of true knowledge. Naturally, they practised the 
wildest antinomianism, holding it necessary for 
perfect knowledge to have practical experience of 
all sins. The ‘filthy dreamers,’ who ‘s evil of 
dignities’ and ‘go in the way of Cain,’ are cer- 
tainly closely allied to this position. 

(d) 1 John.—There is throughout a contrast be- 
tween true knowledge and false. Beyond reason- 
able doubt the Epistle has mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, Cerinthus in view. He is interesting in the 
history of heresy for his combination of Ebionite 
Christology with a Gnostic idea of the Creator 
{see art. CERINTHUS). It is mainly the former 
that is in view in 1 John (22 4°), but 2*9 are 
directed against Gnostic antinomianism. 

(e) Revelation.—Here we have definite mention 
of a Gnostic sect, by name the Nicolaitans (2* 185). 
They derived their name from Nicolas of Ac 65. 
‘They lead lives of unrestrained indulgence, .. . 


pose against errorists who are 
nostics is found in the following 
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teaching that it is a matter of indifference to 
practise adultery, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols’ (Iren. Her. I. xxvi. 3). Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
iii. 4 [436 f.]) says that the followers of Nicolas 
misunderstood his saying that ‘we must fight 
against the flesh and abuse it.“ What Nicolas 
meant to be an ascetic principle, they took to be 
an antinomian one. 

We have notice of another branch of antinomian 
Gnosticism in 2”, where the prophetess J ezebel’ in 
Thyatira is ‘ teaching and seducing’ the faithful. 

nosticism thus plays no inconsiderable part in 
the NT itself. It is, however, to exaggerate that, 
to find references to Gnosticism in verses where 
terms occur that afterwards became technical terms 
in Gnostic systems, viz. pleroma (e.g. Eph 1%), 
æon (e.g. Eph 23), gnosis (frequently). These had 
meaning before Gnostic systems made them pecu- 
liarly their own, and the passages in question may 
be understood without any reference to Gnosticism. 

6. Concluding remarks.—If it be difficult to in- 
dicate accurately what Gnosticism owed to Chris- 
tianity, it is no less difficult to determine to what 
extent Christianity was anently influenced by 
Gnosticism. Theologic proome will always 
aftect the answer, and some will tind in the Christo- 
logical and other definitions of Œcumenical 
Councils a fruit of what Gnostics began. It is 
easy to see what indirect service Gnosticism 
rendered Christianity. In opposition to Gnosticism 
the Church was compelled (a) to develop into 
clear system her own creed; the true yvôsıs had 
to be opposed to the false; (ö) to determine what 
writings were to be regarded as authoritative ; 
against the Gnostic schools, each with its own 

retended special revelation, the Church formed a 
Fanon of what were generally regarded as authentic 
aporo e writings; (c) to seek for a just view of 
the relation of Judaism to Christianity, and of the 
permanent value of the OT which Gnostics re- 
3 This is, it may be said, an unsolved prob- 
em still. In opposition to Gnosticism the Church 
was perhaps betrayed into the other extreme, as, 
to secure permanent authority for every part 
A the ey a fanciful system of allegorizing was 

opted. 

4 to direct influence, we have indicated above 
that Gnostics led the way in some developments of 
worship which found a permanent place in the 
Catholic Church. Probably also they led the wa 
to the magical conception of Sacraments which 
became so prominent. The clearness with which 
the false character of Gnosticism was perceived, 
and the successful ergere against it, are among 
the most remarkable and praiseworthy things in 
the history of the early Church. It remains to be 
said that the various phenomena which constitute 
Gnosticism have appeared again and again iu the 
history of the Church since then. Its speculative 
flights into regions where revelation does not guide 
and reason cannot follow ; its special new revela- 
tions; its view of the world as essentially evil in 
itself ; its stern asceticism or antinomian excess—all 
have appeared repeatedly. 
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GOAD (cr por).— This was a pole about 8 ft. in 
length, carried by Eastern ploughmen. Armed at 
one end with a spike and at the other with a 
chisel-shaped blade, it was used now to urge the 
yoked beasts to move faster, now to clean the 
share. Only one hand being required to hold and 
guido the light plougb, the other was free to wield 
the goad. The icking of oxen against the goad 
{AV the pricks) suggested a popular metaphor for 
futile and painful resistance—oxAnpéy got r) Kér- 
-tpa Aaxrifew (Ac 264; all uncials omit these words 
in 9°). The same figure is found in Pind. Pyth. 
ii. 173; Esch. Prom. 323; Eurip. Bacch. 795; 
Terence, Phorm. 1. ii. 28. JAMES STRAHAN. 


GOAT (rpd-yos).—The Greek word signifies a he- 
‘goat’ (Lat. hircus), and is used in the LXX as the 
equivalent of the Heb. words ‘nay, vey, 98 (all 
‘he-goat’). The only NT references to the goat’ 
-outside the Gospels are in the Epistle to the Heb- 
rews (912 13-19 10$), In 912. 19 it is associated with 
-calves (i.e. bullocks), and there is doubtless an 
allusion in these two passages to the sacrificial 
rites of the Day of Atonement. On this occasion, 
the high priest offered up a bullock as a sin-offering 
for himself (Lv 16"), and a goat as a sin-offering 
for the people (Lv 16%). The usual phrase to de- 
signate sacrifices in general is used in 9 10%, ‘ bulls 
and goats’ or ‘goats and bulls.’ 

The general meaning of 9. is quite clear. 
The writer says: ‘if—and you admit this—the 
dlood of goats and bullocks, as on the Day of 
Atonement, could sanctify unto the cleanness of 
the flesh, how much more could the Blood of 
‘Christ, the Divine-Human sacrifice, cleanse the 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God!’ 

In 10* the writer abandons his rhetorical style 
and categorically asserts that ‘it is impossible for 
the blood of bulls and goats to take away sins.’ 
He here uses the general term for sacrifices, and 
thereby denies that any of the sacrifices of the old 
Law ever did or ever could ‘ take away sins.’ 

Many different breeds of domesticated goats are 
known in Syria, the most common of which is the 
mamber or ordinary black goat. These animals 
attain a large size, and pendent ears about a foot 
long are their most characteristic feature. Their 
W ears are apparently alluded to in Am 313. 

hey generally have horns and short beards. An- 
other breed found in N. Palestine is the angora, 
which has very long hair. Goats supplied most of 
the milk of Palestine (cf. Pr 277), and the youn 
were often killed for food, being regarded as speci 
delicacies, as they are to-day (cf. Gn 27°, Lk 15%). 
Their long silky hair was woven into curtains, 
coverings of tents, etc. (cf. Ex 35%, Nu 31”), and 
as goat's-hair cloth, called cilicium, was made in 
the province of which Tarsus, the birth-place of 
St. Paul, was the capital, and was expo thence 
to be used in tent-making, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Apostle was engaged in this very 
trade (Ac 18*). Their skins were sometimes used 
as clothing, and doubtless the hairy mantle of the 
prophets (cf. Zec 13‘) was made of this material 
(cf. also He 117), but they were more often con- 
verted into bottles. The early inhabitants of 
Palestine (cf. Gn 21, Jos 94,1 S 2516, Mt 97, Mk 
22, Lk 57), just like the modern Bedouins, utilized 
the skins of their cattle and their flocks for the 
purpose of storing oil, wine, milk, or water, as 
the case might be. The animals whose skins were 
generally chosen for the purpose were the sheep 
and the goat as at the present day, while the skin 
of the ox was used for very large bottles. The 
legs, or at all events the lower part of the legs, to- 
gether with the head, are first removed, the animal 
is next skinned from the neck downwards, great 
Kare being taken to avoid tearing the skin; all 


apertures are then carefully closed, and the neck 
is iia with a leather thong which serves as 4 
cork. 

In view of the numerous uses which the goat 
has been made to subserve, it is not surprising to 
find that it was highly valued in ancient times 
even as it is now. A large part of the wealth of 
Laban and of the wages he paid to Jacob consisted 
of goats, while ‘a thousand goats’ is mentioned 
as one of the principal items in Nabal’s property 
(1 S 25%). They thrive in hilly and scantily 
watered districts, where they are much more 
abundant than sheep, and pasture where there is 
much brush-wood, the luxuriant grasses of the 
plains being ‘too succulent for their taste’ (Tris- 
tram in Smith’s DB? 12005). They are largely 
responsible for the barrenness of the hills, and the 
general absence of trees in Palestine. 


to the Hebrews, 1910, p. 68; B. F. Westcott, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews?, 1802, p 258 ff.; R. n in 
Murray's DB, 8. v.; HDB i. 105 f.; SDB, p. 298 f.; B Bi ii. 1742 fl.; 
J.C. „The Holy Land and the Bible, 1508, pp. 40, 80-85, 118. 
P. S. P. HANDCOCK. 
GOD.—1. General as of the apostolic doc- 
trine.—The object of this article is to investigate 
the doctrine of God as it is presented in the Chris- 
tian writings of the apostolic period ; but, in view 
of the scope of this Dictionary, the teaching of our 
Lord Himself and the witness of the Gospel records 
will be somewhat lightly passed over. 

The existence of God is aeons assumed in the 
NT. The arguments that can be adduced, e.g. from 
the consent of mankind and from the existence 
of the world, are only intended to show that the 
belief that God is is reasonable, not to prove it as 
a mathematical proposition. But undoubtedly the 
fact that the doctrine is by such arguments shown 
to be probable will lead man to receive with more 
readiness the revealed doctrine of God’s existence. 
The biblical writers, however, did not, in either 
dispensation, concern themselves to prove a fact 
which no one doubted. Ps 10‘ 14153} are no excep- 
tions to this general consent. The ungodly man 
(the ‘ fool’) who said in his heart ‘ There is no God,’ 
did not deny God’s existence, but His interfering 
in the affairs of men. ‘The wicked. . . saith, 
He will not require it. All his thoughts are, 
There is no God.’ 

The apostolic doctrine of God as we have it in 
Acts, Revelation, and the Epistles does not come 
direct from the OT. It presupposes a teaching of 
our Lord. At first this teaching was in the main 
handed down by the oral method, and the Epistles, 
or at least most of them, do not depend on any of 
our four Gospels, though it is quite likely that 
there were some written evangelic records in exist- 
ence even when the earliest of the Epistles were 
written (Lk 1). St. Paul, writing on certain points 
of Christian teaching, tells us that he handed on 
what he himself had received (1 Co 1122 153; the 
expression dre roi xuplov in 11? probably does not 
mean from the Lord without human mediation’: 
it was tradition handed on from Christ). 


In approaching the apostolic writings we must 
bear in mind two points. (a) The was not 
intended to be a compendium of theolo The 
Epistles, for example, were written for the imme- 


diate needs of the time and place, doubtless without 
any thought arising in their writers’ minds of their 
being in the future canonical writings of a new 
volume of the Scriptures. We should not, therefore, 
a priori expect to find in them any formulated state- 
ment of doctrine. (6) There is a considerable differ- 
ence between the Epistles on the one hand and the 
Gospels on the other in the presentation of doctrine. 
The Gospels are narratives of historical events, and 
in them, therefore, the gradual unfolding of Jesus’ 
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teaching, as in fact it was given, is duly set forth. 
This is especially the case with the Synoptics, 
though even in the Fourth Gospel there is a certain 
amount of progress of doctrine. At the first the 
doctrines taught by our Lord are set forth, so to 
speak, in their infancy, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of beginners; and they are gradually unfolded 
as the Gospel story proceeds. the Epistles, on 
the other hand, the writer treats his correspondents 
as convinced Christians, and therefore, though he 
instructs them, he plunges at once in medias res. 
There is no pro of doctrine from the first 
chapter of an Epistle to the last. 

e question we have to ask ourselves is, What 
did the apostles teach about God? Or rather, in 
order not to beg any question (since it is obviously 
impossible in this article to discuss problems of 
date and authorship), we must ask, What do the 
books of the NT teach about God ? 

2. Christian development of the OT doctrine of 
God.—It is an essential doctrine of the NT writers 
that a new and fuller revelation was given by the 
Incarnation and by the fresh outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. 

(a) The revelation by the Incarnate.—That the 
Son had made a revelation of old by the part which 
He took in creation (see below, 6 (e)) is not explicitly 
stated, but is amples by Ro 1%, which says that 
creation ts a revelation of God’s everlasting power 
and Divinity (@e6rns, Divine nature and properties,’ 
whereas 6eérns is Divine Personality [see Sanday- 
Headlam, ICC, 1902, in łoc.]). But the Incarnate 
reveals God in a fuller sense than ever before: 
‘God . . . hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto us in [his] Son’ (He 1"), The revelation by 
the Incarnation is a conception specially em phasi 
in the Johannine writings, not only in the Gospel, 
but also in the First ieee and the Apocalypse. 
The Prologue of the pel says that ‘God only 
begotten’ (or ‘the only begotten Son’ (see below, 
6 (c)]) ‘which is in the bosom of the Father, hath 
declared him’ (Jn 12). What he hath seen and 
heard, of that he beareth witness’ (352). The reve- 
lation of the Son is the revelation of the Father 
(147-4), The ‘life which was with the Father’ 
was manifested and gave a message about God 
(1 Jn 125). The revelation of eternal life which is 
in the Son was made when God bore witness con- 
cerning His Son (5'-), This new and fuller revela- 
tion is that with which the A yptist begins 
his book (Rev 1"): ‘the revelation (apocalypse) of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave him to shew unto 
his servants’ (see Swete, Com. in loc., who gives 

ood reasons for thinking that the revelation made 
y Jesus, rather than that made about Jesus, is 
meant; cf. Gal 115). 

We find the same teaching, though in a some- 
what less explicit form, in the Pauline Epistles. 
Christ is ‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God... made unto us wisdom from God’ (1 Co 1% 3), 
In Him ‘are all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden (Col 2). In the new ‘ dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of the times’ God has ‘made 
known unto us the mystery of his will’ (Eph 1%, 
a passage where ‘mystery oe conveys the 
idea of a hidden thing revealed, rather than one 
kept secret). To St. Paul personally Jesus made 
a revelation (Gal 1:2; see above). That our Lord 
made a new revelation is also stated in the Synop- 
tics: ‘Neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal [him] (Mt 1177; ef. Lk 102). So in Acts, 
Jesus bids the disciples ‘wait for the promise of 
the Father, which (said he] ye heard from me’ (10; 
and St. Peter (10%) calls the new revelation ‘the 
word which [God] sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching tidings of peace by Jesus Christ 
(he is Lord of all)? Sanday (HDB ii. 212) points 
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out that the passages about our Lord being the 
‘image’ of , and ‘in the form of God’ (see 
below, 6 (c)), express the fact that He brings to 
men’s minds the essential nature of God. 

(6) The revelation by the Holy Ghost.—The new 
revelation of the nature of God by the full out- 

uring of the Spirit, in a manner unknown even 
in the old days of prophetical inspiration, is also, 
as far as the promise is concerned, a favourite 
Johannine n (see F In 1416). 
The promise is, however, alluded to by St. Luke 
(Lk 24%, Ac 1‘), and its fulfilment is dwelt on at 
great length in Acts, which may be called the 
“Gospel of the 89 Spirit, and in which the 
action of the Third Person in guiding the disciples 
into all the truth (Jn 16% is described very fully. 
Jesus gave commandment to the apostles ‘ through 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 12). The guidance of the 
Spirit is described, e.g., in 217! 8° 10!9 11 137 16% 20% 
214, though these es aga rather of the 

ractical leading of the disciples in the conduct of 
ife rather than of the teaching of the truth. St. 
Paul says that ‘the things which eye saw not’ (he 
seems to be paraphrasing Is 64‘) have been revealed 
by God ‘unto us (huis is emphatic here) ‘through 

e Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all binga, yea, 
the deep things of God (1 Co 2%; so v.!3). It is the 
ne „8 anii only who can teach us that ‘Jesus is. 

(12). 

3. Attributes of God in the NT.—Before consider- 
ing the great advance on the OT ideas made by the 
Christian doctrine of God, we may notice certain 
Divine attributes which are emphasized in the NT, 
but which are also found in the OT. 

(a) God is Almighty.—The word used in the NT 
55 in a erly 5 for this 1 n eA 
cpdrup, chiefly in the Apocalypse (18 48 117 15° 167 
196-18 21%), but also in 2 C0 Gu as it is used in 
the LXX, where it renders gd dH and Shaddai. 
We notice in each instance in Rev. how emphati- 
cally it stands at the end: ‘the Lord God, which 
is and which was... the Almighty,’ ‘the Lord 
God, the Almighty’; not Lord God Almighty’ as 
AV (the AV translates the word by ‘omnipotent’ in 
Rev 19 only). The word omnipotens occurs in the 
earliest Roman creed.—But what does ‘ Almighty’ 
imply? To the modern reader it is apt to convey 
the idea of omnipotence, as if it were rarroòbranos, 
i. e. ‘able to do everything,’ on account of the Latin 
translation omnipotens. Augustine under- 
stands the word in the Creed (de Symbolo ad Cate- 
chumenos, 2 [ed. Ben. vi. 547]), explaining it, He 
does whatever He wills’ (Swete, Apostles’ Creed, 
p. 22). Undoubtedly God is omnipotent, though 
this does not mean that He can act inst the 
conditions which He Himself makes—He cannot 
sin, He cannot lie (Tit 14, He 61s; so 2 Ti 2% of our 
Lord). As sa: pa says (loc. cit.), if He could 
do these things He would not be omnipotent. But. 
this is not the meaning of ‘Almighty.’ As we see 
from the form of the Greek word (zavroxpdrwp), and 
as is suggested by the Hebrew words which it 
renders, 1t denotes 1 over the world. It 
is equivalent to the Lord of heaven and earth’ of 
Ac 17%, Mt 11%. Everything is under God's sway 
(see Pearson, a of the Creed, art. i., especially 
notes 37-43). The Syriac bears out this interpreta- 
tion by rendering the word ahidh kúl, i.e. ‘ holding 
(or governing) all.’ 

(6) God is ‘living.’ —He has ‘life in himself 
(In 5%). He is ‘the living God’ (Rev 72), ‘that 
liveth for ever and ever’ (10°); and therefore is 
eternal, the ‘Alpha and Omega, which is and 
which was and which is to come’ (ò â» ral 6 4» Kal 
é épxónevos), ‘the beginning and the end’ (Rev 1” 
21°; cf. 165)—these words are here (but not in 
2215; see below, 6 (e)) rightly ascribed by Swete to 
the Eternal Father. ‘One day is with the Lord as 
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a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day (2 P 36; cf. Ps 90*; see also Ro 1%). 
(c) God is omniscient.—He knows the hearts of 
all men (xapdtoyradora rárrw», Ac 1%; cf. 15°; the 
rayer in I“ is perhaps addressed to our Lord); He 
ows all things (1 Jn 3%). St. Paul eloquently 
exclaims: ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God !’ (Ro 11%), and 
ascribes glory ‘to the only wise God,’ i.e. to God 
who alone is wise (167 ; the same phrase occurs in 
some MSS of 1 Ti 1”, but wise is there an inter- 
polation). Even the uninstructed Cornelius recog- 
nizes that we are in God's sight (Ac 10"). Such 
sayings cannot but be a reminiscence of our Lord’s 
teaching that not one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God’ (Lk 122). They are summed up in 
the expressions God is light’ (1 Jn 15) and ‘God is 
true’ (‘This is the true God,’ 1 Jn 5%; for the 
reference here see A. E. Brooke’s note in JCC, 
1912, tn Loc.). God ‘cannot lie’; see above (a). 

(a) God is transcendent.—This Divine attribute 
had been exaggerated by the Jews just before the 
Christian era, but it is nevertheless dwelt on in the 
apostolic writings. The ‘things of God’ are indeed 
‘deep,’ so that man cannot, though the Spirit can, 
‘search them out’ (1 Co 2); cf. Job 11°). 
who ‘only hath immortality,’ dwells ‘in light un- 
approachable, whom no man hath seen nor can see’ 
(ITi 6; cf. Jn 1, 1 In 412 ). He is spirit (Jn 4% 
RVm) and invisible (Col 116, 1 Ti 17, He 11”), un- 
changeable (He 61 ; cf. Mal 36, Ps 1027), infinite, 
omnipresent (Ac 74 171 ; cf, Ps 1397"), These 
statements do not mean, however, that God is 
altogether unknowable by men; for God in His 
condescension reveals Himself to man (see above, 2). 

(e) God is emmanent.—That God dwells in man 
is stated several times. ‘God is in you indeed,’ 
says St. Paul (1 Co 14% AV and RVm; RV text 
has ‘among’; the Gr. is év vpiv). ‘There is one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in all’ (Eph 4°). ‘God abideth in us’ 
(1 Jn 42). His“ rnacle is with men’ and He 
‘shall dwell with them... and be with them’ 
(Rev 21%). For the immanence of the Son and the 
Spirit in man see below, 6 (e) and 7. 

(f) Moral attributes.—God is love (1 Jn 44. 10); 
love is His very nature and being, and therefore 
love is the foundation of all true religion ; love is 
of God (v.7; see Brooke’s notes on these verses [op. 
cit.]. The love of God is specially emphasized by 
Christianity; cf. also Jn 3186 (the kernel of the gospel 
message), Bo 55. 8 831-39, 2 Co 134, Col 1» (the Son 
of his love’), 2 Th 36, 1 Ti 2* (desire of universal 
salvation), 1 Jn 2°3'. The ‘love of God’ may be 
God’s love for us, or our love for God; but the 
latter, as St. John teaches (see above), comes from 
the former. 

God is holy. This attribute is emphasized both 
in the OT (Lv 11) and in the NT (1 P 1%). The 
four ning creatures cry ‘ Holy (Gyros), holy, holy 
is the Lord God, the Almighty (Rev 4°; cf. Is 6°). 
Thou only art holy (ösıos)* cry the conquerors 
(Rev 15‘; cf. 16°)—a 5 on the as- 
cription of holiness to our Lord and to the Spirit 
(below, 6 (e), 7). Brooke (op. cit.) thinks it un- 
necessary to determine whether ‘the Holy One’ in 
1 Jn 2” is the Father or the Son. 

God is just ; He has no respect of persons (Ac 10*, 
Ro 24, Gal 2, 1 P In; ef. Dt 10"). 

He is righteous (for the meaning of this see 
below, 6 (e)); St. Paul not only speaks of the 
‘righteous judgment’ (d raι˖ꝰu¾f la, Ro 2°; cf. 2 Th 
15), but of the ‘ righteousness ’ (dixacortvn), of God 
(Ro 17 3% 100. On this phrase, dcxa:ootyn He, see 
an elaborate investigation by Sanday in HDB ii. 


The word Sows (equivalent to the Latin pius) ‘represents 
God as fulfilling His relation to His creatures, even as He > ae 
them to fulfil theirs towards Himself (Swete, Com. in loc. 
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209-212; it was familiar to the Jews, and to them 
meant the personal righteousness of God. Many 
commentators take it, as used in the NT, to mean 
the righteous state of man, of which God is the 
giver. But in either case it predicates righteousness 
of God. In Ph 3° we find rh» éx Beod dixatoctrny, 
‘the righteousness which, is of God.’ The Apoca- 
lyptist also emphasizes this attribute (Rev 15? 165-7). 

od is merciful (Ro 11° 15°, ete.). This is really 
the same attribute as love; but it is not the same 
as the Musulman idea of the mercy of God, which 
can scarcely be distinguished from indifference. 
Love and justice combined produce the true Divine 
mercy. 

He is the God of hope (Ro 153). A despairing 
pessimism is rebellion 1 the good God who 
meee us to hope, and who promises to overthrow 

atan. 

He is the God of peace (Ro 15" 16, 1 Th 5%, 2 Th 
316, He 13”). 

(g) God is Creator and Saviour.—That God the 
Father is the Maker of the world is again and again 
insisted on [Ac 1416-17 172-3, Ro 1-5 11%, 1 Co P, 
Eph 21 3° [cf. v.14], Col 145, He 12 4$ 12 [the spirits 
of men], Ja Ii. [e the lights,’ the heavenly bodies), 
Rev 4" 106). Man was made in God's likeness 
(1 Co 117, Ja 3°). That God made the world was 
also much emphasized by the sub-apostolic writers 
(Swete, Apostles’ Creed, p. 20), in opposition to the 
Gnostic conception of a Demiurge, an inferior God 
who was Creator, and who was more or less in 
opposition to the supreme God. (For God the 

ather as Saviour, see below, 6 (e); for the part of 
the Son and of the Spirit in creation see below, 6 
(e), 7). 

4. The Fatherhood of God.— We now pass to the 
great developments made by the Christian doctrine 
of God. In the OT it had been freely taught that 
God was Father ; but the conception scarcely went 
further than a fatherhood of the chosen people. 
‘Israel is my son, my first born. . Let my son 
go that he may serve me,’ is Jahweh’s message 
to Pharaoh (Ex 42). The Deuteronomist goes no 
further (8° 32°, and especially 14": ‘Ye are the 
children of the Lord your God. . . for thou art 
an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the 
Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself above all peoples that are upon the face of 
the earth’). The restrictive words of Ps 103" are 
very significant: ‘Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ 
The prophets made no advance on this. To Judah 
and Israel God says : ‘Ye shall call me, My father’ 
(Jer 30 cf. Is 6316 301. 9, Mal 16); When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 


Egypt’ (Hos 111). 

he NT greatly develops this doctrine. It teaches 
that God is Father of men, though in a special 
sense Father of believers. But, above all, God is 
the Father of our Lord in a sense quite unique. 

(a) The Father of our Lord.—Jesus ever makes 
a difference between the Father's relationship to 
Himself and to the rest of the world. The striking 
words of the twelve-year-old Child:. Wist ye not 
that I must be in my Father’s house?’ (or about 
my Father’s business, é» rots rod rarpés pov, Lk 2%) 
are the first indication of this. Jesus speaks of 
‘my Father’ and ‘the Father’ and ‘your Father,’ 
but never of ‘our Father,’ though He teaches the 
disciples to use these words (Mt 6°). In Jn 2077 the 
Evangelist represents our Lord as uang what would 
otherwise be an unintelligible ee rasis: ‘My 
Father and your Father, and my and your God.“ 
This same distinction is kept up in the rest of the 
NT. Thus in Ro 8? St. Paul calls our Lord God's 
‘own Son’ (rò» éavroô vlér), in a manner in which we 
could not be designated ‘sons’; we can only be 
‘conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
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be the firstborn among many brethren’ (v.®), while 
Jesus is ‘his own Son’ (rod lõiov vlot, v.%2; cf. Col 1: 
‘Son of his love’). St. Paul exhibits a fondness 
for the phrase ‘the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Ro 156, 2 Co 15, Eph 1°; cf. Col 1° 
‘God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’), which 
is re-echoed by St. Peter (1 P 15), and in the Apoca- 
pos (Rev 1°: his God and Father’). (On the 
other hand, in Eph 17 we read: ‘the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory.) In Rev 321 
our Lord is speaking, and uses the words ‘my 
Father.’ This distinction is at the root of the 
Johannine title ‘Only-begotten,’ applied to our 
Lord (1 Jn 4, Jn 11428 314 18). See ADOPTION, 
ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

(5) The Father of all men.—This relationship is 
expressly affirmed by St. Paul in his speech at 
Athens (Ac 17%*), has created us; ‘in him 
we live and move and have our being, as certain 
even of your own ts have said, For we are also 
his offspring.’ And he endorses this heathen sayi g 
by continuing: ‘ Being then the offspring of Cod. 
ete. (v.). e may compare our Lord's saying: 
‘that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
onnet (Mt 5%) ; he is kind towards the unthank- 
ful and evil’ (Lk 6%). The same thought seems to 
be at the root of St. Paul’s saying that all father- 
hood (zaéca rarpıá) in heaven and earth is named 
from God the Father (Eph 34t; see FAMILY). 
‘There is one God and Father of ali, who is over 
all, and through all and in all’ (Eph 46). To us 
there is one , the Father, of whom are all 
things and we unto him’ (1 Co 8°). In several 
passages in the Epistles where we read ‘our Father’ 
(Ro 17, 1 Co 18, 2 Co 1%, Eph 1%, Ph 4”, etc.), there 
is no special restriction to God’s relationship to 
Christians, such as we find with regard to the 
chosen people in the OT passages. St. James 
apoak of ‘the Father of lights’ (Ja 117), i. e. of 
the created heavenly bodies. And the writer of 
Hebrews refers to a universal Fatherhood due to 
creation. As contrasted with the ‘fathers of our 
flesh,’ God is ‘the Father of spirits’—the Author 
not only of our spiritual being but of all spiritual 
beings (He 12°; see Westcott, Com. in loc.). 

(c) The Father of belicvers.—Side by side with 
the doctrine of universal fatherhood is the special 
relationship of God to believers, not only as Saviour 
(1 Ti 4) but as Father. Here the apostolic 
writers ascribe to Christians the prerogatives of 
the chosen people in the old covenant. This special 
fatherhood is brought out in the passages where 
St. Paul applies the metaphor of adoption to Chris- 
tians (Ro 84-17. 3, Gal 454, Eph 15; see ADOPTION ; 
<f. also 1 P 17, 1 Jn 3%, Jn 1, etc.). 

(d) ‘The Father’ in general.—In man ges 
we find the absolute expression ‘the Father,’ com- 
prehending any or all of the above meanings, as, 
e. ., 1 Co 8°, Gal 1}, Eph 5” (‘give thanks in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the 
Father’), Col 112, Ja 3? RV (‘the Lord and Father’), 
1 Jn 23-15 ; and 2 P 117, 1 Jn 12, where there is a 
special reference to our Lord. 


The word ‘Father’ stands at the head of most Christian 
creeds, but it is probable that it was not originally in that of 
Rome. The Oreed of Marcellus of Ancyra, an early Western 
specimen, though coming from an Eastern bishop, begins: ‘I 
believe in hty (ravroæpd ropa) God’ (Epiphanius, Haer. 
lxxii. 3). The language of Tertullian (de Virg. vel. 1—one of 
his later works) leads us to suppose that the creed used by him 
began similarly; he speaks of the rule of believing in one only 
God omnipotent, the Creator of the universe, and His Son 
Jesus Christ.’ But thenceforward it ap in the Western 
creeds (see Swete, Apostles’ Creed, p. 191. 


8. The Holy Trinity.—(a) The technical terms by 
which the Christian Church has expressed the fait 
that it derived from the Scriptures were not in- 


vented for a considerable time after the apostolic 
period. Thus no one would expect to find the 
terms ‘Trinity’ and ‘Person’ in the NT. It is 
usually said that the word ‘Trinity,’ referred to 
God, was first used b n of Antioch (ad 
Autol. ii. 15; c. A.D. 180), as far as extant Christian 
literature is concerned. This is true, but the con- 
text shows that it was not then an accepted techni- 
calterm. The first three days of creation are said 
to be ‘types of the trinity (zpids), God, and His 
Word, and His Wisdom.’ Theophilus goes on to 
say that the fourth day finds its antitype in man, 
who is in need of light, so that we get the series: 
God, the Word, Wisdom, Man. Swete justly re- 
marks that an author who could thus ‘convert the 
Divine trinity into a quaternion in which Man is 
the fourth term, must have been still far from 
thinking of the Trinity as later writers thought’ 
(Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 47). Or we 
should perhaps rather put it that Theophilus did 
not use the word ‘Trinity’ in the technical sense 
which immediately afterwards is found; as when 
Tertullian speaks of ‘the Trinity of the one God- 
head, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’ (de Pudic. 21; 
cf. adv. Prax. 2), and as when Hippolytus says: 
‘ oe this Trinity the Father is glorified, for 
the Father willed, the Son did, the Spirit mani- 
fested (c. Noet. 14). 

The words which we render Person’ (úróeracis, 
rpbowmor, persona) are of a still later date, and at 
first exhibited a remarkable fluidity of signification. 
Thus trécracis was used at one time to denote 
what is common to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
what we should call the Divine ‘substance,’ at 
another it was used to distinguish between the 
Three; so that in one sense there is one trécracts 
in the Holy Trinity, in the other there are three. 
With regard to the word ‘ Person,’ the student 
must necessarily be always on his guard against 
the supposition that ‘Person’ means ‘ individual,’ 
as when we say that three different men are three 
‘persons’; or that ‘ Trinity’ involves tritheism, or 
t Gods. These technical expressions are but 
methods of denoting the teaching found in the NT 
that there are distinctions in the Godhead, and 
that, while God is One, yet He is not a mere 
Monad. These technical terms are not found in 
the apostolic or sub-apostolic writers; with regard 
to the second of them, it may be remembered that 
the idea of personality was hardly formulated in 
any sense till short y before the Christian era; and 
application to theology came in a good deal 
ater. 

(b) The name ‘God’ used absolutely.—In_ con- 
sidering the distinctions in the Godhead taught by 
the NT, it must be borne in mind that, when the 
name ‘God’ is used absolutely, without pronoun 
or epithet, it is never, with one possible exception, 
applied explicitly to the Son as such or to the Spirit 
as such. It is, indeed, most frequently used with- 
out any special reference to the Person. But it is 
often, when standing absolutely, used in contrast 
to the Son or to the Spirit, and then the Father is 
intended. Instances of this are too numerous to 
mention; but we may take as examples Ac 2” 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man ay Ae of God... 

mighty works which God did by him’) 
13% ( (od raised him from the dead’), Ro 2'° ( God 
shall judge the secrets of men Jesus 
Christ’), Eph 4 (‘the Holy Spirit of God’). This 
is sometimes the case also when ‘God’ is not used 


the similar Pauline phrases quoted above, 4 (a). 
See below, 8. 
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The one possible exception is Ac 20%: ‘to feed the church 
of God which he purchased with his own blood.’ This is the 
reading of XB and other weighty authorities (followed by AV 
and RV text), but ACDE read ‘the Lord’ instead of ‘God.’ 
The balance of authority is in favour of the reading ‘ God,’ and 
it is decidedly more difficult than the other variant. At first 
sight, to say the least, the word ‘God’ (if read) must refer to 
our Lord, and yet this usage is unlike that of the NT elsewhere, 
and a scribe finding oi would readily alter it to xvpiov because 
of the strangeness of the expression. Thus both because of 
superior attestation, and because a difficult reading is ordinarily 
to referred to an easier one, Oeov has usually been accepted 
here (so WH, ii. Rss?) Appendir, p. 98). To get rid of the 
strangeness of the exp on, it has been suggested that the 
reference is to the Father, and that ‘his own blood’ means 
‘the blood which is his own,’ i. s. the blood of Christ who is 
essentially one with the Father ; but this seems to be a rather 
forced explanation. A somewhat more probable conjecture 
(that of ort) ia that there is here an arny corruphon, and 
that the orig had ‘with the blood of own Son.’ The 
best reading of the last words of the verse, supported by over- 
whelming authority, is 8 d rob aiparos roù sto; and this 
conjecture sup that vioù has dropped out at the end (cf. 
Ro 852), However this may be, it would seem that the verse as 
we have it in NB was so read by Ignatius, and gave rise to his 
expression the blood of God’ (Eph. 1)—a very eariy instance of 
what later writers called the communicatio idiomatum, by 
which the properties of one of our Lord’s natures are referred 
to when the other nature is in question, because of the unity of 
His Person (see 6 (ö)). Another early instance is perhaps to be 
found in Clement of Rome (Cor. ii. a d wabypara avroð ( his 
sufferings’), Geov having just preceded; but the reading, though 
accep by Lightfoot, is not quite certain. On these two 

es see a Nay A is Fathers, ‘8. Ignatius and 8. 
Polycarp?,’ 1889, fi. 20 f., S. Clement of Rome,’ 1890, il. 18-16, 
He aa uses the expression ‘the blood of God’ (ad Uxor. 

i. 3 

(c) Trinitarian la e.—In the NT teaching 
the Son and the Spirit are joined to the Father in 
a special manner, entirely different from that in 
which men or angels are spoken of in relation to 
God. Perhaps the best example of this is the 
apostolic benediction of 2 Co 13, which has no 
dogmatic purpose, but is a simple, spontaneous 
prayer, and is therefore more significant than if it 
was intended to teach some doctrine. The ‘grace 
of our Lord,’ the ‘love of God,’ and the ‘com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost’ are grouped together, 
and in this remarkable order. In many passages 
Father, Son, and Spirit are grouped together, Just 
as the Three are mentioned together in the account 
of our Lord's Baptism (Mt 36t), only in a still 
more significant way. Thus in Ac 5 , we read 
that God exalted Jesus to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, and gave the T Ghost ‘to them that 
obey him.’ Stephen, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God (7%). The Holy Ghost is in one 
breath called by St. Paul the ‘Spirit of God’ and 
the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 80). also 1 Co 12%-6 
(‘the Spirit of God.. . Jesus is Lord . . . the 
same Spirit... the same Lord... the same God’), 
Ac 2, 1 P 12 (‘foreknowledge of God the Father,’ 
‘sanctification of the ay tae ‘sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ’), Tit 3$ (‘the kindness of 
God our Saviour’ (the Father], ‘renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,’ ‘ air Jesus Christ our Saviour’), 
1 Jn 4, and especially Jude“, where the writer's 
disciples are bidden to pray in the Holy Spirit, to 
keep themselves in the love of God, and to look 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the greeting of all the Pauline Epistles but 
one, the Father and Son are joined together as the 
source of grace and peace; ¢.g. ‘Grace to you and 

from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (Ro 17); the only exception being Col 1? 
RV, which has ‘ grace to you and peace from God 
our Father.’ And this Pauline usage is also found 
in 2 Jn’. It is difficult to conceive the oy 
of this zeugma unless our Lord be God. Wit 
this compare St. James's description of himself 
as ‘a slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ja 11), and many other passages such as ‘one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom 
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are all things, and we through him’ (1 Co 8; see 
above, 4 (ö)); in the sight of God and of Christ 
Jesus (2 Ti 41); ‘fellowship with the Father and 
with his son Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 1°); ‘he that 
denieth the Father and the Son’ (27); ‘the same- 
hath both the Father and the Son’ (2 Jn?); ‘the 
Lord God, the Almighty, and the Lamb are the 
ae thereof (Rev 21%); ‘the throne of God and. 
of the Lamb’ (221. 3). 

These expressions are the counterpart of our 
Lord’s words in the Fourth Gospel: ‘I am in the 
Father and the Father in me’ (Jn 1400. We 
might try the effect of substituting for ‘Son’ and 
‘Spirit’ the names of ‘ Peter,’ ‘ Paul,’ or even of 
‘Michael,’ ‘Gabriel,’ to see how intolerable all 
these expressions would be on any but the Trini. 
tarian hypothesis. St. Paul uses a similar argu- 
ment in l Co 14: ‘Was Paul crucified for you, or. 
were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’ 

These are taken from the NT outside 
the Gospels. The Fourth Gospel, which is full of 
the same doctrine, is here passed by. But one 

ge of the Synoptics must be considered: 

ow did St. Paul come by the phraseology of his 
benediction in 2 Co 134? Some would say that he 
invented it, and was the real founder of Christian 
doctrine (see below, 9). For those who cannot 
accept this position—and the Apostle betrays no 
consciousness of teaching a new doctrine, but, as 
we have seen (above, 1), professes to hand on what 
he has received—the only conclusion can be that 
the benediction is based on teaching of our Lord. 
In the Synoptics there is one aera (Mt 2819). 
which would at once account for St. Paul’s bene- 
diction. According to this, our Lord bade His- 
followers ‘make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name (els rò dbroua) of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
This age has been criticized on three grounds. 
(1) It has been said not to be an authentic part of 
the First Gospel. This, however, is not a tenable 
sition (see BAPTISM, § 4); but it is important to 
istinguish it from the view which follows. (2) It 
has been acknowledged to be an authentic part of 
Mt., but said to have been due to the Christian. 
theology of the end of the lst cent., to the same 
line of thought that produced the Fourth Gospel ; 
and not to have been spoken by our Lord. (3) In. 
support of this it is urged that as a matter of fact, 
the earliest baptisms, as we read in Acts, were 
not ‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ but ‘in the name of the Lord. 
Jesus,’ or the like. But may there not be a mis- 
take here on both sides? It is quite unnecessary 
to suppose on the one hand that the passages in. 
Acts describe a formula used in baptism, or, on. 
the other, that our Lord in Mt 28 5 one. 
All the passages may, and prones y do, express 
only the theological import of baptism (for authori- 
ties, see BAPTISM as above).“ It was not the custom 
of our Lord to make minute re tions, as did. 
the Mosaic Law. He rather laid down general: 
principles; and it would be somewhat remarkable. 
if He made just one exception, in regulating the 


words to be used in baptism. (The justification of. 
the Christian formula is the general consent of the - 
ages, dating from immediately after the a lic 

riod.) Nor is it nec to suppose that Mt 


19 gives us—any more than the other Gospel. 
records do—the tpstssima verda of Jesus. It is ab 
most certain that such teaching, if given, would. 
be much expanded for the benefit of the hearers, 
and that we have only a greatly abbreviated re- 
cord. But that our Lord gave such ‘ Trinitarian’ 
teaching in some shape on the occasion of giving 

We are not here concerned with the meaning of ‘in’ or 


‘into the name.’ The argument is independent of the disputed: 
interpretation of these words. 
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the baptismal command is the only way of ac- 
counting for the phenomena of Acts, Epistles, and 
Revelation. This would explain not only the apos- 
tolio benediction, but also the whole trend of the 
teaching of the NT outside the Gospels. 

Having now considered the general scope of apos- 
tolic teaching with regard to distinctions in the 
Godhead, we must consider in particular the doc- 
trine with regard to the Godhead of our Lord and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

6. The Godhead of our Lord. — In historical 
sequence the realization of our Lord’s Divinity 
came before the teaching which we have alread 
considered. The disciples first learnt that their 
Master was not mere man, but was Divine; and 
then that there are distinctions in the Godhead. 

(a) Jesus is the Son of God.—Of this the apostles 
were fully convinced. The passages are too 
numerous to cite, but they occur in almost every 
book of the NT, whether they give the title to our 
Lord in so many words, or express the fact other- 
wise (see above, 4 (a)). Before considering the 
meaning of the title, we may ask if the name rats 
{‘child’ or ‘servant °’) applied to our Lord (Ac 3. % 
47. % has the same signification. Sanday points 
out (HDB iv. 574, 578) that rats is taken in the 
sense of ‘Son’ in the early Fathers, as in the 
Epistle to Diognetus (viii. 9f.; c. A.D. 150%). 
This may also be the meaning of St. Luke in Acts ; 
but it is equally probable that he refers to the OT 
‘servant of Jahweh.’ This is clearly the meaning 
in Mt 1216, where Is 42! is quoted: ‘Behold my 
servant whom I have chosen,’ etc. 

But what is the significance of the title ‘Son of 
God’? It was not exactly a new title when used 
in the NT, though Dn 3” cannot be quoted for it 
Ca son of the gods, RV; AV wrongly, the Son of 
God’). It is probable that Ps 27 was the founda- 
tion of the Jewish conception of Messiah as Son.* 
And therefore the title ‘Son of God’ had probably 
a different meaning in the mouth of some speakers 
from that which it had in the mouth of others. 
Thus when the demoniacs called Jesus the Son of 
God (Mk 311 57, Mt 14%, Lk 4%), they would mean 
no more than that He was the promised Messiah, 
without dogmatizing as to His nature. The 
mockers at Calvary would use the word in the 
same sense. ‘If thou art the Son of God’ is 
the same as ‘If thou art the Christ’ (Mt 27%). The 
Centurion, if (as seems probable) his saying as re- 
ported in Mk 15%, Mt 27“ is more correct than 
that given in Lk 237, where ‘a righteous man’ 
is substituted for ‘the Son of God,’ would have 
borrowed a Jewish phrase without exactly under- 
standing its meaning, and thus St. Luke’s para- 
phrase would faithfully represent what was pass- 
ing in his mind. 

ut Jesus gave a higher meaning to the title, 
and this higher meaning is the keynote of the 
teaching of His disciples. It is true that in Lk 3% 
the Evangelist calls Adam a [son] of God (for ‘son’ 
see v.2), as being created directly by God; but 
this is not the meaning in the NT generally. 
There seems to have been a suspicion in Caiaphas’ 
mind of the higher meaning given to the title by 
Jesus, when he asked Him whether He was ‘the 
Christ, the Son of God’ (Mt 26%). There is almost 
an approach here to the Johannine saying that the 
Jews sought to kill Him because He ‘called God 
his own Father, making himself equal with God’ 
(Jn 518). To the disciples the confession that 
Jesus was the Son of ’ (117, Martha) or the 
Holy One of God’ (6 RV, Simon Peter) meant 
the belief that He partook of the nature of God. 
This, indeed, might have meant only that Jesus 
was a Divinely inspired man. But the teaching 


We are not here concerned with the connexion between the 
thought of Israel as Son and Messiah as Son. 


of Jesus lifts the title to the highest level (Mt 117, 
Jn 5 95, etc. ; for St. John’s own teaching see, 
e.g., Jn 3%), In this sense there is only one ‘Son 
of God,’ who is the Only-begotten, the Beloved 
(novoyers and dyarnrés are both translations of 
vm; see ONLY-BEGOTTEN). And so in the Epistles 
the title expresses the Divinity of our Lord. The 
apostolic message was to preach that Jesus is the 
Son of God (Ac 9”, Jn 20%). While the first 
Christian teachers proclaimed the true humanity 
of the Lord (e.g. Ro 1%: ‘concerning his Son who 


was born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh’), they also proclaimed His true head 
(v.“: ‘declared to be the Son of God with power’). 


The saying of Justin cee Bi (Apol. i. 22) exhibits 
no advance on apostolic doctrine: ‘The Word of 
God was born of God in a peculiar manner (/diws). 

The Arians distinguished ‘Son of God’ from ‘God,’ and de- 
nied that the ‘Son’ could bein the highest sense ‘God.’ The 
Clementine Homilies (which used to be thought to be of the 
2nd or ard cent., but are now usually, in their present form, 
ascribed to the 4th [J7ASt x. (1908-09) 457]) make the sam 
distinction (xvi. 15). St. Peter is made to say : Our Lord... 
did not proclaim Himself to be , but He with reason pro- 
nounced blessed him who called Him the Son of that God who 
has arranged the universe.’ Simon [Magus] replies that he 
who comes from God is God; but St. Peter says that this is not 
possible; they did not hear it from Him. ‘What is begotten 
cannot be com with that which is unbegotten or self- 
0 7 Sanday (HDB iv. 577 b) refers to this passage as an 
isolated phenomenon; but now that the book has been with 
much probability assigned to the later date, we may say that 
the teaching 115 quoted was not heard of, as far as the evi - 
dence goes, till the 4th century. 


(b) Jesus is the Lord.—The significance of this 
title (6 xúpıos) in the Apostolic Age is not at once 
apparent to the European of to-day. The name 
‘Lord’ seems to him applicable to any leader of 
religious thought. To the present-day Greek 
kúpe is no more than our Sir, and 6 dpi is the 
way in which any 5 is spoken of, as the 
French use the word Monsieur. But to the Greek - 
speaking Christian Jew of the Ist cent., ô xúpios had 
a much deeper signification; deeper also than the 
complimentary Aramaic title ‘Rabbi’ (lit. ‘my 
great one’). For the Jews habitually used the 
word ‘Lord’ as a substitute for ‘Jahweh.’ That 
sacred name, though written, was not pronounced. 
In reading the Hebrew OT, ‘ Adonai’ was substi- 
tuted forit. And so the Hellenistic Jews, in read- 
ing their Greek translation of the OT, found ò 
kúpos where the original has ‘Jahweh.’ When, 
then, St. Paul declares that ‘no man can say, 
Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit’ (1 Co 1%), 
or bids the Roman Christian ‘confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord’ (Ro 10° RV; cf. Ph 2"), he 
does not mean merely that Jesus is a great teacher, 
but he identifies Him with ‘the Lord’ of the Greek 
OT, that is, with Jahweh. St. Peter uses the 
same identification when he says: ‘Sanctify in 
your hearts Christ as Lord’ (1 P 3% RV; the AV 
reading is not supported by the best authorities) ; 
here he quotes Is 818 LXX (xvpiov atrdv ay:doare). 
actually substituting rò» Xpiordy for atrév. (C. 
Bigg (JCC, 1901, in loc.] renders ‘sanctify the 
Lord, that is to say, the Christ,’ but this does not 
affect the present tae ta This identification 
is frequent in the NT. The title ‘the Lord’ is 
used both of the Father and of the Son. A re- 
markable passage is Ja 518, where we read in 
quick succession of ‘the Lord of Sabaoth,’ ‘the 
coming of the Lord,’ ‘the Lord is at hand,’ ‘the 

rophets spake in the name of the Lord,’ ‘the 
Tord shall raise (the sick man) up’; the Lord’ 
means here sometimes the Father and sometimes 
the Son (in 3 RV it is explicitly used of the Father). 
With this compare the way in which in 41 God is 
said to be the one lawgiver and judge, who is able 
to save and to destroy,’ while in 57 Jesus is the jud 
who ‘standeth before thedoors.’ The passage 1 
10 would be still more striking if we could be sure 
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of the text. According to the AV and RVn, St. 
Paul speaks of the Israelites who sinned against 
Jahweh in Nu 21: as ‘tempting Christ’; but the 
reading rò» Xpiordy is not quite so well attested as 
rò» rowo». Another identification of Jesus with 
Jahweh is to be seen in the taking over of the 
expression ‘the day of the Lord’ (‘the day of 
Jahweh’) from the OT (cf. Am 5", etc.) and the 
using of it to denote the return of Jesus, in 1 Th 5, 
2P Seo, which have the day of the Lord,’ and 1 Co 
35 2 Co 1“ which have the day of [our] Lord 
esus.’ 

Again, Jesus is in the NT called ‘Lord’ in a 
manner which is equivalent to Almighty, i.e. all 
ruling’ (see above, 3 (a)); e.g. Ac 10” (‘he is Lord 
of all’), Ro 14° (Lord of the dead and the living’), 
Ph 3%". (‘the Lord Jesus Christ. . . is able even 
to subject all things unto himself’), 1 Co 2 (‘ cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory’—an approach to the com- 
municatio idiomatum [see above, 5 (b)]), Rev 15 
(‘ruler of the kings of the earth’), 17“ 196 (the 
Lamb, the Word of God, is ‘Lord of lords and 
King of kings’—a Phrase used in 1 Ti 66 of the 
Father); cf. He 1% 8 („the Son . . . upholding all 
things by the word of his power’) and Ro 9 (who 
is over all’). God is commonly addressed by the 
‘disciples as ‘Lord,’ as in Ac 1% (but see above, 3 
(e)) 4” (explicitly the Father; see v.“) 10* 14118; 
and this is the way in which Saul of Tarsus and 
Ananias address the Ascended Jesus in their 
visions (Ac 9% 10-13 [see v. 10f.] 228- 10-19 2615 ; cf. Mt 
26"), etc.). 


The title ‘our Lord’ for Jesus, which became the most 
common a Darvon among tne Christians, is not very common 
in the NT. In Rev 1115 it is used of the Father (our Lord and 
his Christ’). In 118 AV it is used of Jesus, but all the best MSS 
here have ‘their Lord.’ It is, however, found in Ja 2! (‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ (the ron) of glory’) and in 2 Co 1814, 1 Ti 
114, 2 Ti 18, He 714 13%, 2 P 318, etc. 


(c) Our Lord's Divinity stated in express terms.— 
Many of the passages about to be given in this sub- 
section have been keenly criticized, but it is im- 
possible to s over the whole of them. This 
p or that may possibly be explained other- 
wise than is here done, or in some cases the reading 
may be disputed ; but the cumulative effect of the 
whole is overwhelming. Yet it must be remarked 
that the doctrine of the Godhead of our Lord does 
not depend merely on a certain number of leading 
texts. The language of the whole of the apostolic 
writings is inexplicable on the supposition that 
their authors believed their Master to be mere 
man, or even a created being of any sort, however 
high exalted. 

n 9 St. Paul says that Christ is ‘over all, 
God blessed for ever.’ Such is the interpretation 
of the AV and RV (RVm mentions the transla- 
tions of ‘ some modern interpreters’), adopted ‘with 
some slight, but only slight, hesitation’ by Sanday- 
Headlam in their exhaustive note (ICU in loc.). 
‘The alternative interpretations insert a full stop, 
and make the latter part of the verse an ascrip- 
tion of praise to the Father. 

In 2 Co 47, Col 1 Christ is called the ‘image’ 
(elxwv) of God; with this we must compare the re- 
markable passage, He 1**-, where the Son is called 
“the eflulgence (dwatyacua; cf. Wis 7%) of his 
glory and the very image of his substance’ (xapaxrhp 
Ths Urogrdcews avrov), and is declared to be higher 
than, and worshipped by, the angels, and to have 
eternal rule; the quotation from Ps 45%, begin- 
ning ‘Thy throne, O God,’ is referred to the Son. 
It is remarkable that whereas no Epistle empha- 
sizes our Lord’s humanity so strongly as Hebrews, 
its beginning should dwell so forcibly on His 
Divine prerogatives. The meaning of these ex- 
pressions ‘image,’ ‘ effulgence,’ is seen by studying 
the passage Col 1 with Lightfoot’s notes (Colos- 
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sians’, 1879, in loc.). Christ is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of all creation’ (see 
FirstT-Born for Patristic interpretations). But 
our Lord is not the image of God in the same way 
as all men are (1 Co 117, Ja 3°, Gn 1%; Clement of 
Rome uses xapaxrip in the same sense [Cor. xxxiii. 
4] enone he quotes Gn 1% with eixwv). Christ is 
the revelation of the invisible God because He is 
His express image.’ He is the ‘firstborn of all 
creation, as.being before all creation, and having 
sovereignty over it (Lightfoot). There can be 
little doubt that St. Paul here refers to the pre- 
incarnate Christ as the earlier Fathers, and even- 
tually the later Greek Fathers, held. He adds 
that ‘in him all the fulness (xAfpwya) dwells’ (Col 
1%), and that ‘in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily’ (2°): the totality of the 
Divine power and attributes (Lightfoot) are in the 


Incarnate Jesus. 
that our Lord ‘ being 
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In Ph 268 St. Paul sa 
Sead the egy ood at ee it a a 
prize [a thing to be grasped at] to be on an equalit 
with God, but emptied (éxévywae) himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of man.’ This „ which has given rise to the 
word Kenotic, is elaborately treated by Lightfoot 
(see his Philippians‘, 1878, p. 111 f., and especially 
his appended Notes, pp. 127-137). It expresses 
Christ’s pre-existence, for He ‘emptied himself.’ 
Of what He na Himself is seen from the pre- 
ceding words. e was originally (brd, denot- 
ing prior existence,’ but not necessarily ‘eternal 
existence’ [Lightfoot]) in the form of God, partici- 
pating in the odsla of God. Yet He did not regard 

is equality with God as a thing to be jealously 
guarded, a prize which must not slip from His 


grasp. 

We cannot lay proat stress on Ac 202, for 
which see above, 5 (b), because of the uncertainty 
of the reading; but by all grammatical canons 
(though this has been denied) Tit 24% must apply 
the name ‘God’ to our Lord: ‘our great God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ’ (RV; ro6 peydAou Oeod xal 
owriipos hudy Inco Xpwrod), and this interpretation 
is borne out by the word émiddveca (‘ manifestation ’) 
which immediately precedes, and by the whole 
context, which speaks of our Lord (v.“). The 

hrase in 2 P 1' is similar: our God and Saviour 
esus Christ’ (RV text). 

The explicit ascription of Divinity is found 
frequently in the Johannine writings. In 1 Jn 5”, 
indeed, the phrase ‘This is the true God’ may be 
applied either to the Father or to the Son (see above, 
3 (c)); and in Jn 11 the reading is disputed (see 
ONLY-BEGOTTEN) ; God only begotten ’ (sovoyeris 
ebs) is somewhat better attes than ‘the onl 
ied (. Son (6 uovoyerhs vids) and is the more dift- 
cult reading ; Westcott (Com. tn loc.) judges both 
readings to be of great and almost equal antiquity, 
but on various grounds thinks that the former must 
be accepted. But, whatever view we take of these 
two passages, St. Thomas’s confession, ‘My Lord 
and my God (20%), is quite explicit; and so is the 
preface to the Fourth Gospel: ‘The Word was 
with God, and the Word was God’ (11), and so are 
our Lord's words, ‘I and the Father are one (ëv 
cue, 10%). The Johannine doctrine of the Logos 
or Word, which cannot be altogether passed over 
even in an investigation which deals chiefly with 
the NT outside the Gospels (though the title 
‘Word of God’ occurs only in Rev 1915 outside the 
Fourth Gospel, for He 11° [pjuare G08] is no excep- 
tion to this statement), is equivalent to the Pauline 
doctrine of the Image. The Logos is an eternally 
existent ‘Person’ through whom has ever 
revealed Himself; who was in a true sense distinct 
from the Father, and yet ‘was God’ (Jn Ii); who 
was incarnate, became flesh and tabernacled (ec 
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woev) among us (110. The Logos is identified with 
Jesus Christ, whose glory the disciples beheld. 

(d) Pre-existence of our Lord. — This is stated 
frequently in the NT. Besides the passages just 
quoted in (c), we may notice Ro 8 (‘God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh’); 1 Co 
104 (the Israelites of old ‘drank of a 1 rock 
that followed them, and the rock was Christ’ [note 
the past tense ‘was’: it is not a mere type]); 15% 
(‘the second man is of heaven’; the best MSS 
omit ‘the Lord,’ but this does not affect the 
present point; Robertson-Plummer, however [ICC, 
1911, in loc.], think that the reference is to the 
Second Advent rather than to the Incarnation) ; 
2 Co 8* (‘though he was rich, for your sakes he 
became poor’ (errxevoe)—if He had no previous 
existence, there never was a previous time when 
He was rich); Col 1” (‘he is before all things, and 
in him all things consist’ [hold together]: see above 
(e)); 1 Ti Ius Christ Jesus came into the world’); 
316 (He who was manifested in the flesh’: the read- 
ing 6eés for ös [i. e. OC for OC], which would have 
made this verse an explicit statement of our Lord’s 
Divinity, has ‘no sufficient ancient evidence’ 

RVm)], but this ancient hymn, as it appears to 

, is good witness for the pre-existence); 2 Ti 1: 
(‘which was given us in Christ Jesus before times 
eternal, but hath now been manifested by the ap- 

ring of our Saviour Christ Jesus’) ; He 1°(‘ when 

e bringeth in the firstborn into the world’); I P 
1% (“who was foreknown indeed before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifested at the end 
of the times for your sake’); 1 Jn 35° (He ‘was 
manifested’); 4? (‘Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh’). See also below (e). Some of these expres- 
sions might have been ris di ai though with 
difficulty, of an ordinary birth; but such an inter- 
pretation is impossible when we compare them all 
together. 

ith these passages from the Epistles we ma 

compare a few examples taken out of the Fourt 
Gospel. The Word was ‘in the beginning’ and 
‘became flesh’ (Jn 1'*1*). Jesus speaks of Him- 
self, or the Evangelist speaks of Him, as he that 
cometh from above, he that cometh from heaven’ 
(3%), ‘whom thou hast sent’ (17°), as ‘he that de- 
scended out of heaven, even the Son of Man which 
is in heaven (33 ; the last four words are omitted 
by X B and some other authorities, and are thought 
by WH (Appendix, p. 75] to be an early but true 
gloss). Pre-existence does not in itself imply God- 
head; but, on the other hand, if our Lord was not 
pre- existent, He cannot be God. 

(e) Divine attributes ascribed to our Lord. —At 
the outset of the apostolic period St. Peter speaks 
of Jesus as the Prince’ (or Author,“ dpyryés) of 
life’; He could not be holden of death (Ac 2%). 
This resembles the sayings of the Fourth Gospel 
that Jesus has ‘life in himself (Jn 5%; see below, 8), 
and that He has power to lay down His life and to 
take it again (10%). Jesus ‘abolished death and 
e and incorruption to light through the 
gospel (2 Ti 1?°). He is ‘the first and the last, 
and the Living One,’ who ‘ was dead’ but is ‘ alive 
for evermore’ and has ‘the keys of death and of 
Hades’ (Rev 17); He is the Alpha and Omega’ 
(224), a title which had just before been given to 
the Father (1° 21°; see above, 3 (ö)). The Lamb, 
as well as the Father, is the source of the river 
(Rev 221) which is the gift of the aprit (see Swete, 
Com. in loc.; cf. Jn 7°"). Christ, being the Living 
One, is called ‘our life,’ the giver of life to us, in 
Col 3t; cf. 2 Ti 1 as above, and Jn 67 (‘he that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me’; see 8). 
And therefore He is in us’ (Ro 8, etc.). 

Our Lord is represented as receiving the worship 
of angels (He 15), and of the four-and-twenty elders 
(Rev 5%), and of the angels and living creatures 
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and elders (vv.!!-4), He took part in the creation 
of the world (Col 116, He 1% 10 33, 1 Co 86, Ro 11%, 
Jn 13). Both He and the Father are called ‘the 
Saviour.’ The ascription of this title to the Father 
is characteristic of the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 11 2 
410, Tit 17 20 34; cf. 2 Ti 1°) and is also found in 
Jude RV, Lk 1% (cf. Ja 4%); but it is given to 
our Lord in 2 Ti 1", Tit 1“ 3° (in each case just 
after it had been given to the Father), as it is given 
in Eph 5%, Ph 3", 1 Jn 4, 2 P 12-22 2% 3218, Lk Qu, 
Jn 4, Ac 5°! 133 (cf. also Jn 127, He 7%). His 
human name of Jesus was given Him with that. 
very signification (Mt 12). It was the foundation 
of the gospel m e that ‘Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners’ (1 Ti 1°). It is in the 
same way that the Father is sometimes said to 
be the Judge, sometimes our Lord. The Father 
judges through the Son (Jn 5”; cf. Ja 4)? with 5%). 

e that sat on the white horse ‘doth judge and 
make war (Rev 1911), though during His earthly 
ministry our Lord did not judge (Jn 815). These 
two considerations, that Jesus is Saviour and Judge, 
might not be so conclusive as to His Divinity, if it 
were not for another office ascribed to Him, that 
of the One Mediator (1 Ti 2°). He is Himself man 
(v.6), or He could not mediate; and by parity of 
reasoning He is Himself God. A mediator must 
share the nature of both parties to the mediation. 
A mere man can only supplicate; God not incar- 
nate can be merciful; but incarnate alone can 
mediate. 

The great attributes of God—love, truth, know- 
ledge, holiness, righteousness (including „ 
are ascribed to our Lord. His love is spoken of in 
some of the most pathetic passages of St. Paul: 
‘the Son of God who loved me and gave himself 
up for me’ (Gal 2%), ‘the love of Christ which 
ee knowledge’ (Eph 31; cf. 5%). The Apoca- 
yptist declares that ‘he loveth usand loosed us from 
our sins by his blood’ (Rev 15). It is because of 
this Divine attribute of love that ‘Christ forgave’ 
sinners (Eph 4%). His forgiving sins was a great 
scandal to the Jews (Mk 2-7-20), Well might they 
ask, from their point of view, ‘Who can forgive 
sins but one, even God?’ The forgiveness of sins by 
our Lord differs in kind, not in degree, from human 
absolutions pronounced by Christian ministers, who- 
do not profess to be able to read the heart or 
to perform any but a conditional and ministerial 
action.—For the attribute of truth see Rev 37-14 
(‘the Amen’) 6 19 (in these Jesus is [6] dAnOevds, 
the ‘ideal or absolute truth,’ not merely ‘vera- 
cious’), Jn 1 (full of grace and truth’) 14° (‘I am. 
the way and the truth and the life’). Our Lord, 
then, is absolute Truth; and with this attribute 
is associated that of knowledge : ‘He knew all men 
. .. he himself knew what was in man’ (Jn 25); 
without this He could not be the Judge (see also 
1 Co 1. , Col 2).— Most emphatically is our Lord 
called holy. His is an absolute sanctity (Rev 37: 
‘He that is holy, he that is true’); not only the 
holiness of a gone man who strives to do God’s 
will, but absolute sinlessness. This attribute is 
insisted on with some vehemence in 2 Co 5?', He 45 
7%. (holy [Soros ; see 3 (f) note), ‘separated from 
sinners’), 1 P 19 22, 1 Jn 35; note also Ro 85 
‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’), Sanday-Headlam 
justly remark (JCC in loc.) that ‘the flesh of Christ 
ls like ours inasmuch as it is flesh; like, and 
only like, because it is not sinful.’ For this 
attribute see also Ac 34 (the o and Righteous 
One’) 47, Rev 6; and, in the Gospels, 138, 
Jn 6%, etc. Both the demoniacs in a lower sense 
and the instructed 1 in a higher one call our 
Lord the Holy One of God.’ It was announced 
by Gabriel that from His birth Jesus should be 
called holy, the Son of God (Lk 1” RV).—Lastly, 
the attribute of righteousness is ascribed to our 
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Lord, e.g. in Ac 311 221, 2 Ti 46, He 1”, Ja 56, 1 P 316, 
Rev 19, as in Jn 5%. It is this attribute which 
assures a just judgment; but it includes more than 
‘ justice’ in the ordinary human sense; it embraces 

l that uprightness stands for. (With the whole 
of this sub-section, cf. § 3 above.) 

(f) Christ’s Godhead is not contrary to His true 
humanity.—In weighing all the above considera- 
tions, we must remember the great stress that is 
laid in the NT on the true humanity of Jesus (e.g. 
Ac 17%, Ro 15, 1 Ti 25, Rev 14), though this does 
not come within the scope of this article. The 
apostles did not make their Master to be a mere 
Docetic or phantom man. Jesus really suffered in 
His human spirit as well as in His human body. 
But when we review all the es given in the 
p ing paragraphs, and others like them, what- 
ever deductions we may make because of a doubtful 
reading here or a questionable interpretation there, 
we cannot doubt that the apostles taught that 
Jesus is no mere man, or even a created angel, 
but is God. See further below, § 9. 

7. Personality and Godhead of the Holy Ghost. 
— Much is said in the OT of the Spirit of , who 
from the first had given life to the world (Gn 1? 2’, 
Job 33). The ‘Spirit’ in Hebrew, as in Greek and 
Latin, is the Breath of God (m, rveĝpa, spiritus), 
who not only gave physical life at the first, but 
is the moving power of holiness. The Psalmist 
pom: ‘Take not thy holy spirit from me’ (Ps 

In). But the OT teachers had not yet learnt 
what Christian theology calls the personality of 
the Holy Ghost (see above, 8 (a)), though in the 
teaching about ‘ Wisdom,’ which is in some degree 
personified in the OT, e.g. in Pr 8 and the Sapi- 
ential books of the Apocrypha, and also in the 
phraseology of such passages as Is 48 63”, they 
made some approach to it. In Christian times, 
while there has been on the whole little doubt 
about the Godhead of the Spirit (though in the 4th 
cent. the Arians asserted that He was a created 
being), yet men have frequently hesitated about 
His distinct personality, and have thought of Him 
merely as an Attribute or Influence of the Father. 
It is therefore important to investigate the apos- 
tolic teaching on the subject. We must first notice 
that the NT writers fully recognize that the Hol 
Spirit had worked in the Old Dispensation ; He 
‘spake by the prophets’ [the enlarged ‘Nicene’ 
Creed]; the words quoted from the OT are the 
words of the Holy Ghost (Ac 116 28%, 1 P 14,2 P 
12, Mk 12%, etc.). The Pentecostal outpourin 
was not the first working of the Spirit in the world. 
But the apostolic writers teach a far higher doc- 
trine of the Spirit than was known in the OT. 

(a) The Godhead of the Holy Ghost.—We have 
already seen (above, 8 (c)) that the Spirit is in the 
NT teaching joined to the Father and Son in a 
manner which implies Godhead. The ‘Spirit of 
God’ (see below) must be God. When Ananias 
lied ‘to the Holy Ghost,’ he lied not ‘unto men 
but unto God’ (Ac 5%; cf. v.“, where he and 
Sapphira are said to have ‘agreed together to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord’). ith this we may 
compare Mk 3”, where blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit is said to have ‘never forgiveness’; 
the || Mt 12° adds: ‘Whosoever shall speak a 
word rar the Son of man it shall be aad cates 
him.’ The inference is that if the Son is God, the 
Spirit is God.—Divine attributes are predicated of 
the Spirit. In particular, He is throughout named 
holy. We may ask why this epithet is so con- 
stantly given to Him, for it is obviously not in- 
tended to derogate from the Father or the Son. 
May not the reason be sought in the work of the 
Spirit? It is through Him that man becomes holy, 
through Him that God works on man. In this 
connexion we may notice two points. (1) In the 
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OT we do not find the absolute title ‘the Hol 
Spirit,’ though the Spirit is called ‘holy’ in Ps 61" 
(‘thy holy spirit’) and Is 63) (‘his holy spirit’). 
The use of the title ‘the Holy Spirit’ is a token 
of advance to the 5 of personality; see 
below (6). (2) In the NT there is frequently a 
difference between the title when used without the 
article and when used with it, so that rveipa dycov 
Holy Spirit’) is a gift or manifestation of the 
pirit in its relation to the life of man, while the 
same words with the article (rò mveõua rò äyiov or 
rò dytov wxvetua) denote the Holy Spirit considered 
as a Divine Person (Swete, The Holy Spirit in the 
NT, 1909, p. 396 f.).— Again, knowledge of the deep 
things of God is predicated of the Spirit (1 Co 2!%), 
He is the truth (1 Jn 57; cf. Jn 156%). He is the 
Spirit of we (Ro 8*), and immanent in man (Ro 55 
8° 14, 1 Co 6” (cf. esp. 2 Co 6'*) 7%, Gal 46, Jn 14", 


etc.). He is eternal (He 9'4; but on this verse see 
Swete, p. 61). 
(6) The Personality of the Holy Ghost. — This 


needs careful consideration. Is He but an In- 
fluence of the Father? The NT writings negative 
this idea ; for, though they join together the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son, as above, 8 (c), yet 
they represent the Spirit as being in a real sense 
distinct from both. In Jn 14** our Lord says: ‘I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
(4\Xov) Comforter.’ He is sent by the Father (14*), 
pron oes from the Father (15%), and is sent by the 

n from the Father (15 167). He is called by St. 
Paul in the same context ‘the Spirit of God’ and 
‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 86). The Father is not 
the same Person as the Son, and if the Holy Ghost 
is the Spirit of both, He must be distinct from 
both. This is seen also, though in not quite so 
close and striking a context, in many other passages. 
He is called ‘the Spirit of God’ also in 1 Co 2. 14 
7”, Eph 4, Ph 32, 1 Th 48, 1 Jn 4% 35, as in Mt 12% 
(where the || Lk 11” has the finger of God’ instead, 
the meaning being that God works through the 
Holy Ghost); He is called ‘the Spirit of your 
Father in Mt 10”; and ‘the Spirit of Christ’ or 
‘of Jesus’ or ‘of the Son’ in Ac 16’ RV, Gal 46, 
Ph 19, 1 P In; note especially Gal 4°: ‘God sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts.’ Again, 
that the Spirit is distinct from the Son is clear 
from Jn 167 (‘if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you, but if I go I will send him unto 
you’) and v.!“ (‘he shall take of mine and shall 
declare it unto you’). 

Personal acts are frequently predicated of the 
Holy Ghost. In Ac 137 4 we read: ‘They minis- 
tered to the Lord, and the Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.. . . So they, being sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost,’ ete. In Ac 153 the formula 
which became the common usage of later Councils 
is used: ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.“ So we read that the Spirit wills (1 Co 12"), 
searches (1 Co 2”), is grieved (Eph 4”), helps and 
intercedes (Ro 8%), dwells within us (above (a)), 
and distributes gifts (1 Co 121), 

In the sub-apostolic period there is found some confusion 
between the Son and the Spirit: e.g. Hermas, Sim. v. 6, ix. 1; 

udo-Clement, 9 Cor. ix., xiv.; Justin, Apol. i. 33. Thus 

ustin says: ‘The Spirit and the Power which is from God 


must not be thought to be aught else but the Word who is 
God's First-begotten.’ Hermas seems to identify the Spirit 
with the pre-existent Divine nature of Christ: ‘The holy pre- 
existent Spirit which created the whole earth God made to 
dwell in flesh. . . . That Spirit is the Son of God.’ But the 
meaning of these writers seems to be merely that the pre- 
existent Logos was spinit and was Divine. Swete (Holy Aer 
in the Ancient Church, p. 31) remarks of this period that ‘there 
was as yet no formal theology of the Spirit and no effort to 
create it; nor was there any Conas Oni heresy. But the 
presence of the Spirit in the y ot Christ was re 

on all hands as an acknowledged fact of the Christian life.’ 


8. Subordination.—This is the term by which 
Christian theology expresses the doctrine that 
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there are not three sources in the Godhead, but 
that the Son and the Holy Ghost derive their 
Divine substance from the Father, and that, while 
they are equal to Him as touching their Godhead, 
yet in a real sense they are subordinate to Him. 

his, however, does not involve the Arian con- 
ception of a Supreme God and two inferior deities. 
It must be remembered that human language is 
limited, and unable to express fully the Divine 
mysteries; so that just as the technical terms 
‘Trinity,’ ‘ Person,’ may be misused in the interests 
of Tritheism, so ‘subordination’ may be misused 
in the interests of Arianism. 

It is noteworthy that the ‘spiritual Gospel,’ as 
Clement of Alexandria calls Jn. (quoted in Eusebius, 
HE vl. xiv. 7), though it insists so strongly on the 
Godhead of our Lord, yet equally emphasizes the 
doctrine of subordination. It is the Father who, 
having ‘life in himself, gave ‘to the Son also to 
have life in himself, and ‘gave all judgment unto 
the Son’ (Jn 5. ). Jesus says: ‘I live because 
of the Father (67 ; cf. 108). It has been disputed 
whether Jn 14% (‘the Father is greater than I) re- 
fers to Jesus’ humanity, as the Latin Fathers ordin- 
ie explain it, or to His Divinity, as the Greek 
Fathers interpret ; if to the latter, we have here a 
striking instance of subordination (see Liddon, 
Tompron Lectures, 18668, 1878, lect. iv. Ai 199 f.). 
We find the same thing in St. Paul: The head 
of Christ is God’ (1 Co 11); ‘then shall the Son 
also himself be subjected to him that did subject 
all things unto him, that God may be all in all’ 
(15%) ; cf. 1 Co 8°, ‘of whom are all things.“ Sub- 
ordination is also suggested by the frequent phrase 
‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ and 
the words ‘my God’ used by our Lord in Rev 3? 
RV 31, and especially in Jn 207, where Jesus dis- 
tinguishes my God’ and ‘your God’ just as He 
distinguishes ‘my Father’ and ‘your Father’ 
(above, 4 (a)). 

Both the Godhead and the subordination of our 
Lord are sa her by the phrases ‘God of (éx) 
God,’ ‘ Very of very God’ of the Nicene Creed. 
The Father is the fount or source of Godhead, and 
there is none other. 

The subordination of the Spirit is implied in 
much that has been quoted above. The very title 
‘the Spirit of God’ denotes that He is subordinate 
to the Father and derives from Him. Note also 
Jn 16%: He shall not speak from himself, but 
what things soever he shall hear, [these] shall he 
speak . . . he shall take of mine and shall declare 
it unto you,’ with which we must compare 15": 
‘all things that I heard from my Father I have 
made known unto you.’ This refers to the tem- 

ral mission of the Holy Ghost, and so, probably 
fat least in its primary apert), does the saying 
that He ‘pr eth from the Father’ (15%). The 
procession of the Holy Ghost has been much dis- 
cussed, and the controversy has been complicated 
by the addition of a word (Filioque) to the Nicene 

reed by the Western Church ; but most of those 
who have engaged in this theological warfare 
might probably agree in the statement that He 
who is ‘the Spirit of Christ’ proceed, in eternity 
as well as in time, from the Father through the 
Son.. In any case, procession involves what is 
meant by ‘ subordination.’ 

9. The Divine unity.—Although the apostolic 
writers emphasize the distinctions in the Godhead, 
they at the same time reiterate the OT doctrine 
that God is One. They show no consciousness of 
teaching anything but the unity of God. The 
saying of Dt 6“ (of. Is 44°) that ‘The Lord our God 
is one Lord’ is repeated by the Master in Mk 
12%, ‘There is no God but one,’ says St. Paul (1 
Co 8; so v.6); There is one God,’ the only God’ 
(1 Ti 2°17). St. James makes the unity of God a 


common ground between his opponents and him- 
self; even the demons believe [this] (Ja 2%). As 
a matter of fact, Christianity was never seriously 
accused of polytheism. Aubrey Moore remarks 
(Luz Mundi’, 1890, p. 59) that at the present day 
polytheism has ceased to exist in the civilized 
world; every theist is by a rational necessity 
a monotheist. And this tendency had bas ary at 
the commencement of the Christian era. But the 
Jews of that day made the Divine unity to be self- 
absorbed. The Divine attribute of love implies 
relations within the Divine Being; and hence the 
Jewish idea of God was a barren one, as is the 
Muhammadan idea to-day. The world needed a 
re-statement of the doctrine of God, and this was 
given by Christianity. The Christian doctrine 
steers its way between Tritheism, which postu- 
lates three Persons like three individuals, and 
Sabellianism, which teaches that Father, Son, and 
Spirit are but three aspects of God. It does not 
profess to be ‘easy’; it was the desire for ‘ easi- 
ness’ that led to Arianism and its cognates, which 
taught that the Son and the Spirit were inferior 
and created Divine beings; and, indeed, it was 
the same desire that led to all the old Christian 
heresies. But we need not expect that the ‘deep 
things of God’ (1 Co 2”), which cannot adequately 
be expressed in human language, will be readily 
comprehensible to our limited human intelligence. 
To whom is this re-statement of the doctrine of 
God due? Was it made in 5 times, or 
by the apostles, or by our Lord Himself? Those 
who deny that St. Paul wrote an 1 or at 
least any that have survived, and who make the 
Fourth Gospel, and perhaps the First, to be 2nd 
cent. writings, may take the first view. Only it 
is difficult to imagine what unknown genius in the 
sub-apostolic age could have made such a revolu- 
tion in thought. This view, however, may safely 
be pas over, as involving a thoroughly false 
criticism of the NT books. More attention must 
be paid to the view that the re-statement of doc- 
trine is due to St. Paul; that he was, in reality, 
the founder of Christian doctrine, and that the 
‘original Christianity is better represented by 
Ebionism.’ It has been well pointed out by Gore 
(Bampton Lectures, 1891, Appended Note 26, p. 
254 ff.) that this view is contrary to all the evi- 
dence. Those books of the NT which are most 
independent of St. Paul, such as the Second 
Gospel, the Epistle of St. James, and the Apoca- 
lypse, give the same doctrine that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles gives. There was no opposition on 
the subject of the Person of Christ between St.Paul 
and his judaizing 5 as would certain! 
have been the case had Ebionism been the origina 
Christianity. The re-statement of the doctrine of 
God was fully received at least within a genera- 
tion of the Ascension. For example, pre points 
out (HDB iv. 573*) that the use of ‘the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ as theological terms goes back to a 
date which is not more than 23 years from that 
event (1 Th II. 10). It is impossible to account for 
such a rapid growth unless the re-statement came 
from Him whose bond-servants the apostles loved 
to profess themselves. The concurrence of so 
many independent writers can only be due to the 
fact that ‘grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
No man hath seen God at any time; God only be- 
tten [or the only begotten Son], which is in the 
boson of the Father, he hath declared him (Jn 127), 
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A. J. MACLEAN. 


GODLINESS.—This word appears in the EV of 
the NT as the translation of the Gr. edo“ gerd (1 Ti 
27316 47.8 2 Ti 35, Tit J, 2 P 1% 6. 7 31, also Ac3 RV). 
In 1 Ti 2” it translates d eoο .in. Cf. also 2 Clem. 
xix. 1 (ebe), xx. 4 (GeocéBem). . ebe Rei is a 
more general word than @eocéSea, and is almost 
equivalent to the Latin pietas, due esteem of 
superiors, whether human or Divine, while deoo¢éBaa 
is restricted to God as its object. However, in the 
NT edcéBeca always has reference to God’ (J. H. 
Bernard, The Pastoral Epistles (Camb. Greek 
Test., 1899], p. 39f.). 

It will be seen from the above references that the 
word eùcéßpeia (Oeocéßeia) is particularly character - 
istic of the Pastoral Epistles. H. J. Holtzmann 
speaks of the idea represented by it as one of the 
most individual ideas of these letters, and points 
out that its appearance in them (cf. also etoeBds 
r (2 Ti 32, Tit 22)) is connected with the recession 
of the one-sidedly religious interest of the great 
Pauline Epistles (Gal., Rom., 1 and 2 Cor.), and 
the coming to the front of an ethical conception of 
the business of life (see his NT Theol.*, Tiibing- 
en, 1911, ii. 306). In the original Paulinism the 
supreme stress lies on the religious relation to God, 
and the central idea is that of justification by faith ; 
while the ethical note is strack only in the second 
place, and in connexion with the peculiar Pauline 
mysticism. The Christian united to Christ in His 
Death and Resurrection is a new man, and must 
accordingly live as such. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
however, it is justification by faith and the specifi- 
opt religious relation to God which are in the 
background ; while the ethical demand of Christi- 
anity comes to the front in connexion with a fresh 
idea—that of adhesion to the Church, ite doctrine 
and practice. It is just this latter point of view 
as a whole which is summed up in the word edcéBea. 
‘It is above all significant of the tendency of our 
epistles, that this conception serves to gather up 
in one both of these lines, in which the entire 
thought and effort of the author moves, viz. the 
ecclesiastical and the practical character of the 
type of religion recommended by him’ (Holtzmann, 
oc. cit.). On the one hand, therefore, godliness, as 
adhesion to the Church, appears as guaranteeing 
true doctrine (the teaching which is according to 
godliness {1 Ti 67], the knowledge of the truth 
which is according to godliness [Tit 1"), the mystery 
of godliness [1 Ti 3; cf. Ap. Const. iii. 5: xarn- 
xeĩo dai rà ris eiceBelas Sdypara), On the other hand, 

iness evidences itself in works and a life 
without reproach (1 Ti 2? 47). It is in fact because 
of the practical and ethical character of Christian- 
ity that its doctrine in opposition to the heretical 
speculations of Gnosis is sound te (Tit 2) 
sound teaching (1 Ti 1%, 2 Ti 4°, Tit 1° 2), soun 
words (1 Ti 6“, 2 Ti 13%); cf. ‘to be sound in the 
faith’ (Tit 1 2). On all this see Holtzmann, op. cit. 

Holtzmann, of course, does not accept the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. Bernard, who 
does, says that the group of words connected with 
eboéBeca was within St. Paul's sphere of knowledge, 
as they are all found in the LXX and are common 
in Greek literature; as a matter of fact, too, St. 
Paul uses the corresponding forms doéSea and 
doeBjs in Romans. But why he should not have 


used them before and yet should use them so often 
in these latest letters is among the unsolved prob- 
lems of the phraseology of the Pastorals, although 
corresponding lite phenomena have been often 
observed’ (op. cit. p. 39). The problem created by 
the use of these words is, however, only a pel of 
the larger problem of the whole change in thought 
and atmosphere which has taken place between 
the Hauptbriefe and the Pastoral Epistles (see 
the writer’s Man, Sin, and Salvation, London, 
1908, pp. 137-140). 

In conclusion, it may be observed, and it has a 
bearing on the question of the authorship of the 
Pastorals, that the idea of ‘ godliness’ serves to 
bind these letters together with the certainly late 
and unauthentic 2 Peter and 2 Clement. In 2 Pet., 
moreover, evocéBeca serves to denote, just as in the 
Pastorals, the religion of the Church, in opposition 
to that of a heretical Gnosis (11 21t.). 

ROBERT S. FRANKS. 

GOG AND MAGOG.—In the Book of Revelation 
(207: 8) the seer tells that Satan, after being bound 
for one thousand years, shall be loosed and go forth 
to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters 
of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them 
together to battle. This is conceived in the Apoca- 
lypse as the last great battle between the powers 
of evil and the armies of God, and as the occasion 
of the final overthrow of the wicked, when fire 
comes forth from heaven to devour them. In this 

e Gog and Magog are represented as nations 
dwellin in the four quarters of the earth and 
symbolic of the enemies of the Lord. The names 
are taken from the prophecy of Ezekiel (chs. 38 
and 39), where Gog is represented as a person, the 
prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal, and Magog 
as the name of his land (385). The prophet depicts 
this prince as leading a great host against the 
restored Israel, and being utterly defeated and 
overthrown. In the ethnological table in Gn 10 
Magog is represented as the son of Japheth and 
brother of Gomer. As to the etymology of the 
names, considerable difference of opinion exists. 
Driver (in SDB, art. ‘Gog’) states that the name 
Gog recalls that of Gyges (Gr, Tvyns, Assyr. Gugu), 
the famous king of Lydia of whom Herodotus 
(i. 8-14) tells us, and who, Assurbanipal states 
(KIB ii. 173-5), when his country was invaded 
by the Gimirra (Cimerians), expelled them with 
Assyrian help. The name may have reached 
Palestine as that of a successful and distant king 
of barbarian tribes and may have been used by 
Ezekiel as bolic of powers hostile to the King- 
dom of God. Another interesting explanation is 
that of Uhlemann (ZWT v. [ed. Hilgenfeld, 1862], 
p. 265ff.). He points out that Magog originally 
signified ‘ dwelling-place, or ‘land of Gog,’ and that 
the name Gog itself means ‘mountain.’ Accord- 
ing to Uhlemann, all etymological and geographical 
indications point to the nation of Gog being the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, as the xavxdoioy ofpos 
of Herodotus is simply the Asiatic ‘Kauk’ or 
the Asiatic ‘mountain range.’ Others, such as 
Augustine and several ancient commentators, con- 
nect the word with Heb. 33 ‘roof,’ ‘cover’ or ‘ protec- 
tion,’ but it is unlikely that there is any connexion. 

The Jews themselves regarded Gog and Magog 
as vague descriptions of northern barbaric nations, 
with whom they were very slightly acquainted. 
Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1) identifies them with the 
Scythians—a term which was generally used to 
describe vaguely any northern barbaric people. 
Perhaps even in Ezekiel, where Gog is the prince 
and g the name of his country, the terms are 
little more than symbolic names for the opponents 
of God and His people. The picture that Ezekiel 
gave of their overthrow gave rise to the apocalyptic 
conception that finally the enemies of God and His 
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people would beutterly overthrown in a great battle, 
and the names Gog and Magog frequently appear 
in later Jewish apocalyptic literature as leaders 
of the hostile world powers (cf. Sib. Orac. iii. 319, 
322; Mishna, Eduyoth, 2. 10). This final and abor- 
tive attack on the part of the powers of evil is 
referred to in Rev 19 7., while in 20° the names of 
Gog and Magog appear as the description of hostile 
nations. Probably Rev 19 and 20, like most of the 
book, is part of a Jewish apocalypse which has 
been transformed by the Christian writer. The 
Christian seer, like the Hebrew prophet, looks for 
a day when the enemies of God and His saints will 
be utterly overthrown. 

y and varied are the interpretations that 
have been given of Gog and Magog by those 
who, ignoring the poetical and pictorial nature of 
apocalyptic literature, regard the rs part Lets as a 
prophecy of actual historic events. us the names 

ave been applied to nations beyond the bounds of 
the Roman Empire, to Bar Cochba, the Jewish 
Messianic pretender, and frequently to the Turks. 
These interpretations depend on the view taken of 
the ‘thousand years’ and the ‘ first resurrection.’ 
For a full discussion of the subject, see artt. 
ESCHATOLOGY, PAROUSIA. 


Lirszaturs.—A. B. Davidson, Ezekiel (Camb. Bible, 1892); 
F. Diisterdieck, Handbuch über die Ofendarung Johannist 


rung Johannis in Meyer's Kommentar, 1896, Der Anti- 
christ, 1895, Religion des ntumsim NT Zeitalter2, 1906; J. 
Moffatt, ‘ Revelation’ in EGT', 1910; B. Stade, Geschichte 
Volkes Israel, 1888; E. Schiirer,GJ V4, 1901-1911; E. Schrader, 
LI. dee dn, G, Lader in K e in SDE: 
W. F. Boyp. 

GOLD (xovoòs, xpuclov, ‘gold’; xpúseos, ‘golden’; 
xpvodw, ‘adorn with gold” ‘ gild ’).—This mineral 
may, from one point of view, be classed with ‘any 
other yellow pebbles’ (Ruskin, Unto This Last, 
829), but as a universal standard of value and 
means of adornment it claims a special attention. 
From the earliest times the imagination of man 
has been fired by the thought of reefs and sands of 

old. There is a naïve wonder in the first and 
ast biblical references—‘ and the gold of that land 
was good’ (Gn 212), ‘and the street of the city was 
pure gold’ (Rev 21). There are good reasons for 
the unquestioned supremacy of gold among metals : 
the supply of it is neither too great nor too small ; 
its colour and lustre are permanent ; it is the most 
malleable and one of the most ductile of substances ; 
it can be melted and re-melted with scarcely any 
diminution of quantity. In its state of perfect 
purity it is too soft for most purposes, but a small 
admixture of copper gives it sufficient hardness 
for coinage and for jewellery. , 

Gold is often found in solid masses, but generally 
in combination with silver and other ores, from 
which it requires to be purified. Peter (1 P 17) 
refers to ‘gold proved by fire’ (xpuctou dia wupds 
oxıuatouévov ; cf. Rev 310). 


‘Strabo states that in his time a process was employed for 
refining and purifying gold in large quantities by cementing or 
bumilog it with uminous earth, which, by destroying the 
silver, left the gold in a state of purity. Pliny shows that for 
snie purpose e goid was placed on the fire in an earthen 
v with treble its weight of salt, and that it was afterwards 
again exposed to the fire with two parts of salt and one of 

us rock, which, in the presence of moisture, effected 


the Nee Arma of the salt; by this means the silver became 
converted into chloride’ (E Brii, art. ‘Gold,’ xii. 199). 


India, Arabia, Spain, and Africa were the chief 
gold-producing countries of the ancients. Arabia, 
containing the lands of Seba, Havilah, and Ophir, 
was the Eldorado of the Hebrews. Herodotus 
(vi. 47) tells of the Phosnician quest for gold in the 
island of Thasos: ‘a large mountain has been 
thrown upside down in the search.“ Pliny describes 
t-> gold-mining of Spain (HN xxx. 4. 21). The 
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art of the goldsmith flourished in all the ancient 
civilizations. The gold-work of the Greeks, Etrus- 
cans, and Romans may be rivalled, but can scarcely 
be excelled, and that of the Egyptians of 2,000 
years earlier was no less exquisite. 

Gold was used for many purposes, secular and 
sacred. Crowns were made of it (Rev 44 97 14%), 
rings (Ja 25), vessels of great houses (2 Ti 2™), idols 
(Rev 9”; cf. Ac 17”), any articles of gold were 
in the merchandise of Rome (Rev 1812); the great 
city itself was decked with it (1816); the scarlet 
woman’s cup of abomination was made of it (17*). 
Much of the furniture of the real Temple, as of St. 
John’s ideal one, was of gold—the ark of the cove- 
nant (overlaid with it, He 9‘), the censer (He 9“, 
Rev 8%), the altar of incense (8? 915), the bowls full 
of incense (5°), the pot of manna (He 9), the 
candlesticks (Rev 11 B. 21). But servants of God 
have a spiritual rather than a material standard 
of values; for them the true veins of wealth are 
purple—and not in Rock, but in Flesh’ (Ruskin, 
op. cit. § 40). They have been redeemed not with 
gold, but with blood (1 P 13%). Apostles, though 
poor, have something more precious to offer than 
gold (Ac 36). Women have a finer adornment than 
jewels of gold (1 Ti 2, 1 P 3°). It is assumed that 
even the noblest metal may be rusted (Ja 5°), and 
if this is only a popular fancy, at any rate gold 
is ultimately as perishable as all other material 
things (1 P 17). 

It is natural, however, that gold should be a 
universal fy mbal of purity and worth. The golden 
age, the golden rule, golden opinions, S oppor- 
tunities are in common speech the t of such 
things. Gold is likewise an inevitable category of 
apocalyptic prophecy. The Son of Man wears a 
golden girdle (Rev 13), as does each of the seven 
angels of the seven golden bowls (15% 7). The 
twenty-four elders have on their heads crowns 
of gold (4). An angel receives a golden reed to 
measure the New Jerusalem (217), and the city 
itself is pure aa (211% 21; cf. To 1316. 7). The gold 
of the Apoca yptist, moreover, has a transcendent 
quality; differing from our opaque yellow metal, 
it is ‘like unto pure glass,’ clear and transparent 
as crystal. The gold of heaven is finer than earth’s 
finest. JAMES STRAHAN. 


GOMORRAH.—See Sopom. 


GOOD.—The adj. ‘good’ (dya6és, xadés) may be 
used of any quality, physical as well as moral, 
thing, or person that may be approved as useful, 
fit, admirable, right. In the moral sense it con- 
notes in the NT not only righteousness but kind- 
ness, helpfulness, love. For Jesus, God alone was 

ood without limitation or qualification (Mk 10%, 

k 1810; and while His own moral discipline on 
earth was going on, He disclaimed that epithet 
for Himself (cf. Mt 197, with its attempt to escape 
the apparent difficulty of the disclaimer). This 
Divine perfection is shown in an impartial, uni- 
versal beneficence (Mt 5%), which men are to imi- 
tate (v.“). The same conviction of what God is, 
and what man, therefore, should be, is found in 
St. Paul's counsels (Eph 451-52). Jesus Himself is 
the expression and activity of this Divine perfec- 
tion, and so it is characteristic of Him to go about 
‘doing good’ (Ac 10%), as He Himself indicates in 
His reply to the Baptist (Mt 11* 5); and this, too, 
He enjoins as the practice of His disciples (Lk 6” ; 
cf. Mt 25%. Mk 147, Lk 198. °). St. Paul echoes 
the teaching of Jesus when he bids the Romans 
‘overcome evil with good’ (Ro 127), and assures 
them that such conduct will have its reward (2"°). 
The distinction St. Paul makes between ‘a righteous 
man’ and ‘the good man’ (Ro 57) deserves special 
attention. Just as God because He is righteous 
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reckons righteous (Ro 3%), so it is because God is 
good in Himself that He is ever showing His good- 
ness to all men, especially in Christ and His Cross 
(Ro 55, ye 4”) and calling all men to be the imi- 
tators of His 5 (1 Co 13). 

Although the following article is dealing with 
the Christian moral ideal as goodness, this brief 
statement in introducing the subject of the good’ 
as man’s chief end’ has been made for two reasons. 
(a) In the Christian view, God Himself is man’s 
chief good, for in His fellowship alone is man’s 
perfection, glory, and blessedness, and it is God’s 

dness that man enjoys for ever; and (ö) it is 
use of this goodness—this self-giving of God’s 
perfection as love—that the chief good is given to 
man. It is in Christ that man so possesses God, 
and it is through Christ that God so communicates 
Himself to man. The total impression of the 
cong writings is that Christ Himself is the 
ood, for in Him and through Him alone man has 
God as Love. 

We must note, however, that the chief good is 
5 0 to us in three distinctive phrases in the 

ifferent types of teaching in the NT. In the 
Synoptics, on the lips of Jesus Himself, it is the 
kingdom of God’ (Mt 6); in the Fourth Gospel 
it is ‘eternal life’ (Jn 20%. 31), although we also 
find the second representation in Mt 1916, Mk 107, 
Lk 181, and the first in Jn 3°; in the Pauline 
Epistles it is ‘the righteousness of God’ or ‘of 
faith ’ (Ph 3°), or, more generally, salvation (Ro 
1 


The idea of the good combines character and 
condition; it includes rightness and happiness, 
holiness and blessedness, or, as the Shorter Cate- 
chism puts it: man's chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever.“ Man, by claiming 
God's goodness, enjoying and praising it, and by 
showing a like goodness, glorifies God: that is, 
sets forth the honour, worth, beauty, and majesty 
of God's moral perfection (Ro 1569, 1 Co 6”, 2 Co 
93; cf. Col 37, 1 P 410. 11). As God is grace, God's 
claim on man is for faith, and this is his supreme 
duty (He 11°). Thus the two aspects of the good 
pass into one another: man fulfils his obligation 
to God by making fully his own the salvation God 
offers in Christ. We need not then further pursue 
the idea of the good as duty, but may confine our- 
selves to it as boon. 

(1) For Plato and Aristotle the good necessaril 
included both well-being (ebòatnorla) and also well- 
doing ; a man must have health, wealth, Feral 
and intellect as well as the virtues to attain fully 
the good. Here the first great distinction of the 
Christian view emerges. A man’s good is inde- 
pendent of his outward circumstances. As Jesus 
taught His disciples not to be anxious about food 
or raiment, but to leave all to the care and bounty 
of the Heavenly Father, who would add all these 
things to those who first sought His Kingdom and 
righteousness (Mt 617-3), so St. Paul assures Chris- 
tian believers that even the very worst circum- 
stances imaginable cannot really injure them, for 
‘all things work together for good to them that 
love God’ (Ro 8%). The declaration has some 
affinity with Stoic thought; but the difference 
lies in this, that for Stoic self-sufficiency there is 
substituted the possession of the love of God in 
Christ as the satisfying portion of the soul (v.“). 
While there is this independence of outward cir- 
cumstances, there is no cynic-like contempt for 
bodily needs, and the labour that meets these 
(1 Th 44, 2 Th 3, Ro 12-27), Private property 
even may become part of the Christian’s good, as 
affording the opportunity for the generosity which 
is so highly recommended as a Christian grace (Ro 
12% , 2 Co 8110). 

(2) A second feature of the Christian view that 


distinguishes it from the Greek is that the good 
is not the result of fortune or the reward of merit, 
but the gift of God's grace (Ro 5” 69). It does 
include a duty to be done, but it is primarily a 
boon to be claimed. Hence the pre-eminence of 
faith as the primary, if not the supreme, 

of the Christian life. For human self-sufficienc 
95 5 substituted dependence upon God (2 Co 215 

12°). 

(3) A third characteristic is the emphasis on sin 
in the Christian view as the evil from which there 
must be escape. The good includes deliverance 
from sin in the two-fold sense, corresponding to the 
two-fold reference of sin in relation to God, and in 
relation to a man’s own nature. There is forgive- 
ness of sin, reconciliation with God, the peace of 
God (Ro 3%-% 510 17 2, etc.); a man is set in right 
relation with God, so that God’s approval and not 
His displeasure rests upon him, and he does not 
distrust, or feel estranged from, God, but is at 
home with God as a child with a father. There 
is also the breaking of the power of sin, and the 
banishment of the love of sin, by a new motive 
and a new strength (Ro 611 7%, 2 Co 5%, Ph 43). 
There is a present conquest of evil, and victory over 
the world. This is a present good claimed more 
or less, according to the measure of faith ; but as 
Christians are not merely owners of the present 
but also heirs of the future good (Ro 8", Tit 37, 
1 P 1%; cf. He 11°), hope as well as faith is neces- 
sary to claim the full salvation (Ro 8%, 1 Th 5°, 

). 

(4) Into the contents of the Christian hope, the 
details of the apostolic eschatology (g. v.), it is 
beyond the scope of this article to enter; but one 
feature, because of its distinction from, or even 
opposition to, the Greek view, may here be men- 
tioned. The Greek thinker, if he did hope for a 
future life, looked for the release of the soul from 
its imprisonment in the body—for a disembodied 
immortality ; but the Christian good includes not 
merely the survival of the soul in death, but resur- 
rection—the restoration of the entire personality 
(Ro 8%, 2 Co 51-4, Ph 31). This does not involve the 
absurdity of a material identity of the body buried 
and the body raised, for St. Paul expressly distin- 
guishes the one from the other as the natural and the 
5 (1 Co 158-4), but only the conviction that 
the future life will be a completely human one. 

(5) As we may rhe reckon as an element in 
the Christian good the fellowship of believers, the 
membership of the body of Christ (1 Co 12, Eph 
1%), the xowwvla of the Spirit (2 Co 134: the com- 
mon life of the Church in the Spirit), so the Chris- 
tian life is not individual but universal; it is the 
subjection of all things to Christ, the destruction 
of all evil, the cessation of all pain and grief, the 
victory of the saints, and God all and in all. No 
such wider hope inspired the Greek thinkers. It is 
true that the expectation of an immediate return of 
Christ in power and glory precludes our interpret- 
ing this universal good as a historical evolution 
of mankind in manners, morals, laws, institutions, 
and pieties to so glorious and blessed a consumma- 
tion, and we are left uncertain as to the mode in 
which the process is to be conceived. But the hope 
is a fact of apostolic life. 

(6) There 1s one feature in the Christian good 
peculiar to St. Paul. As a Pharisee he had felt 
the burden and the bondage of the Law, and 
groaned under its judgment, but he had discovered 
its impotence, and so for him the Christian 
included the end of the Law (Gal 4#-5!), for Chris- 
tian morality is not legal—the observance of the 
letter—but spiritual—the expression of the new life 
found in Christ (2 Co 311). It may be doubted, 
however, whether even all believers in the Apos- 
tolic Age were morally mature enough to be re- 
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leased from all outward restraints, and to be left 
only to inward constraint; and St. Paul’s counsels 
and commands even in his letters show that this end 
of the Law was ideal rather than actual. It is 
certain that the Christian Church in the course of 
its history generally has been legal rather than 
spiritual in its morality, and so this part of the 
ristian pood has been unrealized. 

(7) In the apostolic view of the Christian good 
there are two features which may be regarded as 
of temporary and local rather than of permanent 
and universal significance for Christian faith : (a) 
the expectation of the speedy Second Advent of 
Christ in power and glory to usher in the Last 
Things, which faded out of the Christian conscious- 
ness, with from time to time futile attempts to re- 
vive it, as the course of human history contra- 
dicted it; and (ö) the belief which became more 
prominent in su uent centuries than it was in 
the Apostolic Age, that the evil to be overcome 
and destroyed was embodied in personal evil prin- 
ciples and powers, over whom Christ gained the 
victory, and from whom He effected deliverance for 
the believer (Ro 8%-», 1 Co 15%, Eph 1, Col 23). 
For the details on both these subjects the relevant 
articles must be consulted, as all that is here neces- 
spt Mo merely the mention of them for the com- 
pleteness of the treatment of the present topic. 

Such is the Christian good; 1s it regarded as 
destined to be universal? Does the NT offer us 
a theodicy? It has been already indicated that 
the Christian hope does include the victory of 
Christ over all His foes, and the subjection of all 
things to Him, and at last of Himself to God 
(1 Co 15*™); but these confident predictions do 
not clearly or fully answer the question whether 
all men will at last be saved—that is, become sharers 
of the good. While there are a few es point- 
ing towards universal restoration, there are others 
indicating eternal punishment, and some even on 
which has been based a theory of conditional im- 
mortality. This problem seems insoluble even 
with the data not only of the Scriptures, but also 
of human experience ; and accordingly, whatever 
Christian wishes and hopes may be, we cannot 
affirm that the Christian presents the final 
destiny of the race in cloudless sunshine without 
any shadow; and thus the believer must walk 
not b sight, but 0 in the belief that what- 
ever the Heavenly Father does is wisest, kindest, 
best. As has been shown in the art. EVIL, the 
Christian attitude is neither optimism nor pessi- 
mism, but meliorism— the belief that the world not 
oniy needs redemption, but is being redeemed in 

ist. 
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GOODNESS (HUMAN). *—Two applications go 
side by side in the general e of the word 
goodness and are also found in the NT. On the 
one hand, it denotes an inherent quality without 
regard to its effect ; on the other hand, the ‘ good- 
ness’ is predicated in view of the effect. In the 
latter case, however, the thought of the inherent 
quality as 5 the effect is never quite 
absent from the field of consciousness. It is not 
possible to call either of these two uses the older 
and more original one and to stamp the other as 
secondary and developed. Already in Homer (Od. 
xv. 324, Jl. xiii. 284) dya@és occurs of inherent 
quality as a designation of the well-born class, as 

For Divine goodness, see art. Gon. 
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distinguished from the common people (cf. our 
‘better class,’ ‘ aristocracy’). When these are at 
the same time called dya@ol in the sense of brave,’ 
this but shows the close connexion between the 
inherent and the transient reference of the word. 
Bravery is the goodness of the aris in 
action. Hence in the frequent sense of efficient,’ 
‘adequate,’ the adjective does not describe a 
momentary. or rece efficiency, but the habit- 
ual one of quality. Good objects, good circum- 
stances, ‘goods,’ in the sense of wealth or of 
delicacies, are all so designated because of their 
inherent adaptation to benefit the owner or re- 
ceiver. The force of the word in such connexions 
can perhaps be felt best from the opposite rornpds. 
Both meanings are transferred to the moral sphere. 
The ethical use of the word is, however, in profane 
Greek a comparatively late development, not being 
frequent until the philosophical writers (e.g. Plato). 

In the NT both the sub-ethical and the ethical 
use are represented. For the former see Mt 7”, 
Lk 15 88 1218. 10 16%, Ro 8% 105 134, Gal 6°, He 94, 
Ja In, 1 P 310. For the latter, used of persons, 
see Mt 5% 12% 1916. 177 20, Mk 10, Lk 18. 23%, 
In 7, Ac 11%, Ro 5’, Tit 2°; of things, Mt 12% 5 
1916, Lk 84% 10%, Jn 5°, Ac 231, Ro 210 7!» 28. 19 911 
12 21 133 1416 1619, 2 Co 5», rpi 4” 68, 1 Th 3° 5%, 
2 Th 27, 1 Ti 15 u, Tit 20, 1 P 311. 18. 16, and fre- 
quently in the formula good works.’ 

It will be observed that the ascription of good- 
ness to persons is rare in the NT. The reason 
for this is not to be sought in the biblical doctrine 
of sin as excluding human goodness, for on that 
view the affirmation of goodness with reference to 
works ought to be ly rare, which is not the 
case. The true explanation seems to lie in the 
God-centred estimate which Scripture places upon 
man’s moral character. Man is m with 
strict reference to the nature and will of God as 
his norm. The conception of ‘ goodness,’ while 
not excluding, and even presupposing, an objec- 
tive stand of this kind, does not in itself ex- 

ress it. It describes the quality either as in- 

erent or as affecting others, but dves not explicitly 
relate it to God. This the word Sixaos does, for 
dcxatoovyvn means goodness as conformity to the 
Law of God and as approved by the Divine judg- 
ment. The full and positive conception of & cato- 
otvn therefore covers all that is åyaĝós and adds to 
this the God-related element just named. It is 
not at variance with this that dixacos occasionally 
occurs in a negative sense, more closely oe 
to the profane and popular e—a sense whic 
places it below dya6és in the ethical scale. Thus 
in Ro 57 the dixatos (‘righteous’) is one who merely 
is free from fault, who does what in the ordinary 
relations of life can be required of him, but does 
not go beyond this to the spontaneous exercise of 
virtue as the dya@és does. The term ‘good’ is 
reserved for the latter. But as a rule dixaos is 
not less comprehensive than dya0és, covering the 
Divine demand in all its reach (Ro 31). 

In the ethical application the inherent and the 
beneficent sense lie so close together that it is not 
always easy to determine which stands in the 
foreground and which is the mere concomitant of 
thought. In the Hebrew aw, as used of God, both 
meanings are present, but the sense of beneficence 
prepon erates (cf. Ps 34°). In regard to Mt 19” 
(=Mk 10", Lk 181%, usually understood as raising 
the question of absolute ethical perfection, G. 
Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 1898, i. 277) advocates 
the same meaning of beneficence. Among the 
passages which refer to human persons Ro 5’ not 
only extends the reach of ‘ goodness’ beyond that 
of ‘righteousness,’ but also finds this overlapping 
in the spontaneous, benevolent character of the 
former. In Lk 23” the same distinction may be 
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found, although here the sequence shows that the 
righteousness before God is estimated higher than 
the mere benevolence towards men. In 1 P 2 
the ‘good’ and ‘gentle’ masters are so described 
from the pon of view of their treatment of ser- 
vants rather than of inherent quality. In Jn 7" 
there is some doubt as to whether ‘a good man’ 
(in opposition to one who ‘deceiveth the people’) 
means & man of character or one of in- 
fluence. Ac 11% and Tit 2 seem to be the only 
clear instances of the use of the word to describe 
inherent goodness. 

The same difficulty recurs where the predicate 
se not to persons but to things in the ethical 
sphere. The ‘good things’ and the ‘evil things’ 
spoken of in Mt 12 * are, of course, in themselves 
morally right or wrong, yet in the context the re- 
ference is to blasphemy, so that the element of 
the good or bad intent and effect can scarcely be 
excluded. When St. Paul in Ro 7" says that the 
commandment is dyla xal dixala xal dyah, the in- 
herent perfection of the Law is affirmed not only 
by the first and second but also by the third at- 
tribute; still the ensuing question, ‘ Was then that 


which is made death unto me?’ proves that 
‘the good’ is felt as that which has naa y com- 
bined with it a good effect. The same thought 


must be present in Ro 127, The ‘good’ of the 
neighbour which is to be promoted according to 
Ro 15? is his ethical (‘unto edification °), but 
it is in part so called because it promotes his spirit- 
ual welfare. In Eph 6° the element of profitable- 
ness is plainly indicated by the context (cf. v.7). 
The good work’ which God began in the Philip- 
pen (Ph 16) is good primarily because it has a 

neficent, saving purpose, but probably the notion 
that it is productive of what is inherently ood in 
them is present. In Philem * (of. v.°) the AV 
renders rò d ya, cov correctly by ‘thy benefit’ 
(RV ‘thy goodness’). The context decides in 
favour of beneficent’ in 1 P 38 (ef. v. U and 3 Jn). 
A good conscience’ (Ac 231, 1 Ti 1, 1 P 3a) is a 
conscience deriving its quality from its content, 
and therefore presupposes that the acts approved 
by it are good in themselves. The phrase ‘ 
works’ admits equally well of both interpretations. 
There can be no doubt that in Ac 9%, Ro 133, 2 Co 
95, 1 Ti 2° 510, 2 Ti 2 37, Tit 1°63! the reference 
is mainly to the good intent and effect of the deed. 
In other es, however, like Ro 21%, Eph 2!°, 
Col 11d, 2 Th 2", the emphasis seems to rest not on 
the outward beneficent tendency, but on the in- 
herent good character of the work, as conformable 
to the Divine Law. 

The Jewish age of the conception favours this, 
for in it not the ielpfulness, but the meritorious- 
ness, the religious significance of the observance 
of the Law, stand in the foreground. While St. 
Paul denies, of course, the meritoriousness of good 
works as a ome of justification, he nevertheless 
is atone with Judaism in n their specific 
region importance, It is not in harmony with 
the Pauline teaching to deem of importance only 
the spirit and intent of the deed, and not its external 
performance. Such a judgment is possible onl 
where the ethical point of view is man-centred and 
virtue regarded as completed in itself. St. Paul’s 
point of view is God-centred—the virtue, the dis- 
position exist for the sake of God ; and in order 
that they may accrue to the full glory of God, it 
is necessary that they shall issue into act. For 
the reality of the good work the presence of the 
disposition behind it is indispensable, but it is no 
less true that, for the completion of the good as it 
exists in the heart, its embodiment in the good 
work is essential. 

The noun åyaĝðwsúvņn (Ro 154, Gal 5%, Eph 6, 
2 Th 14—not in classical Greek, but only in the 


pansion 
1908, i. 147 fl., 199 fl. 


Greek translations of the OT and in St. Paul) pro- 
bably in each case describes that form of goodness 
which seeks the benefit of others. In Gal 5”, 
standing among a number of other virtues, it 
must have this specialized sense. This is favoured 
also by the connexion in Ro 15 (‘able to ad- 
monish one another’). In Eph 5° there is at least 
nothing to contradict this meaning. In 2 Th In, 
‘Our mes may fulfil every desire of goodness 
and every work of faith with power,’ the desire 
and the work stand related as the wish and the 
execution, which secures for dya@wodrn here like- 
wise the same sense of beneficence as is asso- 
ciated with the ‘work of faith.’ dya@wodvn then 
differs from dya0érys (likewise a word of the later 
Greek) as benevolentia does from bonitas. 


Lrrgraturs.—J. H. A. Tittmann, De Synonymis in Novo 
Testamento, 1829-82, i. 19-27; R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the 
NT’, 1880, pp. 281-285 ; H. Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. of NT 
Greek3, 1 . 8-6, 183-193; T. Ziegler, Geschichte der 
christlichen ik, 1886, i. 50 ff.; C. E. Luthardt, History of 
Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., 1889, i. 98ff.; J. B. Lightfoot, 
Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895, p. 286 f.; W. M. Ramsay 
in EzpT x. (1898-99) 107; A. Harnack, The Mission and Ez- 

i Christianity in the First Three Centuries®, Eng. tr., 
GEERHARDUS Vos. 


GOSPEL.—1. The meaning of the term.— 
‘Gospel,’ a compound of the O.E. gad, ‘good,’ 
and spel, ‘tidings,’ has been employed from the 
beginnings of English translation of the NT to 
render the Greek evayyéAoy. In the classics this 
term denotes (a) the reward for tidings, and 
is so used in the LXX (2 S 410), & lde: pe dorai eù- 
ayyéa (pl.), the reward I had to give him for his 
tidings’; but (b) in later Greek the word stands 
for the glad message itself. In the NT, however, 
edayyéor refers not to the written record, as in 
the modern usage of gospel’=‘ book,’ but to the 
delivered and proclaimed. The gospel 
8 N 8. g., is the good ame N. 5 zs 

t. Paul’s gospel is the message brought e 
Apostle in Fis preaching. As long as oral teaching 
and exhortation could be had from eye-witnesses 
and intimates of our Lord’s ministry, ‘ gospel’ was 
reserved for thistestimony ; accordingly, the Apostle 
John (1 Jn 1?) writes, 6 3 dx’ dpxis, 8 danxéaper, ô 
t pd cane Trois d6fOaruois judy, 8 dleacdyefa ral al 
Xetpes ud dynrAdgdnoas, rep rob Adyou rijs gj, that 
which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands have handled, 
concerning the Word of life.’ These are the cre- 
dentials of his message, and the persuasion of it to 
the hearts of his hearers. Among the early Chris- 
tians these memories—dropr»nporetuara—were most 
prized, and that word rather than edayyéAcoy was 
the primitive term for the gospel (cf. Moffatt, 
LNT, 1911, p. 44, with foot-note). 

But as the eye-witnesses and their immediate 
successors passed away, believers had to fall back, 
perforce, upon a written record. The earliest 
certain use of the word in the modern sense is 
found in Justin Martyr (c. 150 A.D.)—‘ The apostles 
in the memoirs written by themselves, which are 
called Gospels (Apol. i. 66; cf. SDB, DCG, and 
HDB, 8.v.). 

The ge which rules the use of edayyéAcov in 
the NT is Mk 114, Aber & I noobs els 1h Taralar 
xnpicowy TÒ evayyéXoy roð Oeo (the gen. is both 
subj. and ob). i all aspects are included), ‘Jesus 
came into Galilee preaching the gospel of God.’ 

The word, probably, came into favour through 
the use by the LXX of the cognate edayyeN and 
evayyeNfecOar in 2 Is. and in the Restoration- 
Psalms (cf. our Lord's discourse [Lk 4!*] in the 
synagogue of Nazareth concerning the glad tidin 
of His Mission, based on Is 611). But, while the 
term (noun and verb) is of fairly frequent occur- 
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rence in the Synoptics, it owes its predominance in 
a lic Christianity to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
It 9 took a strong hold on the imagination 
of St. Paul in connexion with his own call to 
missionary labours (edayyéAoy sixty times in Epp. 
Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; ev- 
a ye eo dai twenty times in Epp. Paul, besides once 
ay seven times pass. )’ (Sanday-Headlam, Romans’, 


. 5f.). 

In Mk 1), dpx) rob evayyeNovu Ingo? Xpiorod, and 
Rev 14°, ral elo» MMO äyyeħov . . Exovra eù- 
ay aldvoy evaryyeNloat, we see the word in almost 
the transition stage between a spoken message and 
a book. Before the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus, ‘gospel’ was the glad message of the King- 
dom, brought and proclaimed by Himself and those 
whom He sent out to prepare the way before Him. 
But in Ac 20™ ‘the gospel of the grace of God,’ Ro 
12-3 ‘the gospel of God regarding His Son, and 2 
Co 4‘ the gospel of the glory (manifested perfection) 
of Christ,’ the second stage is 9 

2. The content of the gospel.— As to the subjeet- 
matter of the apostolic gospel, one can scarcely say 
that the content varied; it was rather that the 
Opa was changed. In his synagogue ministry 
to the Dispersion, St. Paul found the soil in some 
measure prepared. The wadaywyés had brought 
men so far that certain beliefs might be taken for 
Sas ir as a foundation laid by the Spirit of 

evelation in the OT Scriptures both legal and 
prophetic. This would rule the content of his 
gospel message to them. The case was different, 

owever, in purely missionary and pioneer work, 
not only in rude places such as Lystra, but also 
among the more cultured, though ually n, 
populations in the great cities of the Empire, both 
in Asia and in Europe. The pioneer gospel, there- 
fore, would have notes of its own. Then, again, 
after a district had been evangelized and churches 
planted, we can see how the emphasis of the 
message would change, as apostolic men, prophets 
and teachers, sought to lead the primitive Christian 
communities up to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 41; cf. He 60). 

From 1 and 2 Thess. we may gather the content 
of St. Paul’s evangelistic gospel in his heathen 
mission. ‘Those simple, childlike Epistles to the 
Thessalonian Church area kind of Christian primer’ 
(A. B. Bruce, St. Paul's Conception N Christianity, 
p. 15 ff.). From the address on Mars’ Hill (Ac 
17 we have further indications of the staple of 
his message to those outside. But, perhaps more 
succinctly and perfectly than anywhere else, in 1 
Co 157-8 we have the evangelistic Pauline gospel— 
‘for I delivered to you, among the most important 
things (e wrpwrots), that which also I received, that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures ; 
and that he was buried; and that he has been 
raised on the third day according to the scriptures ; 
and that he appeared unto Cephas; then to the 
twelve: then he appeared to above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the majority survive 
to this day, though some have fallen asleep. Then 
he 1 to James; then to all the apostles. 
And last of all, as to the one untimely born, he 
appeared to me also.“ This summary of the Chris- 
tian Creed reveals what, to St. Paul, constituted 
the essential content of the ospel (ef. J. E. 
McFadyen, The Epistles to the Corinthians (Inter- 
preter's Com., 1911], p. 205 fl.). 

To this synopsis of his gospel St. Paul adds (1 Co 
15"), Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed.’ In all essentials St. Paul 
stood on the same groune as the Twelve—St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Paul were ee unanimous. 
Had it been otherwise, one can hard 7 see how he 
‘could have won recognition among the pillars’ or 
been accepted by the Church. His gospel was not 


a different (repos) gospel, though his rapidly chang- 
ing spheres, and the pressing need of the occasion, 
may have shi e accent. This he acknow- 
ledges when, speaking of the evangelical mission 
of the Church,he says (Gal 27), ‘ I had been entrusted 
with the gospel of (for) the uncircumcision, even as 
Peter with the gospel of (for) the circumcision.’ 
But it was the same gospel in all its manifold 
adaptability. There is no schism in the NT as to 
the content of the gospel aa The opinion 
that there is has been well called a ‘ perversity of 
criticism.’ Thus (HDB, s.v.) the apostolic gospel 
may be defined as ‘the good tidings, coming from 
God, of salvation by His free favour through Christ.’ 
But as the ‘gospel’ of a church is to be sought not 
only in the message of its preachers, but also in its 
condensed creeds and in its hymns, there ought 
to be added to the above summary at least two 
splendid fragments that have the true liturgical 
ring about them : . 

(1) Christ exalted: 1 Ti 3% (8s, not ebs, is the 
subject, RV 


ôs épavepwOn ér capxl, 
eSixarwOn ÈV rvevpare, 
Gon dyyédors, 
éxnptxOn év EOverur, 
émiorevOn ev xbo py, 
dvediuddn év õóty. 


‘This fragment, in its d lapidary style, is 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Apostles’ 
Creed’ (Köhler, quoted by J. Strachan, Captivity 
ane “ir tai Epistles [Westminster NT, 1910], 
p. 218 f.). 

(2) God glorified: 1 Ti 6 '*— 

6 paxdpios kal pdvos Surdorns, 
ò Bactheds Tar BactevérTwr 
ral xUptos THY KupievérTwr, 
ò pévos Ex dbavaclay, 
dis olka drpdéctroy, 
dy elder oddels dvOpwrwy 

obòè ldeîv db ar. 

@ ruh Kal pdros alwmov, 


8. The relation of the gospel to the Law.—<Ac 13 
records the opening of St. Paul's official missionary 
labours, and there (vv. 3) we have the first indica- 
tion of the Pauline attitude to the Law. In his 
address in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, he 
generalizes the incident of Cornelius: ‘Be it known 
unto you therefore, brethren, that through this 
man emis) is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins: and by him every one that believeth is justi- 
fied from all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses.’ 

But Ro 7, with its logical conclusion in ch. 8, is 
the crucial passage for the understanding of the 
relations of faw and Epa in the life of St. Paul, 
and in that of the NT Church generally. It is the 
Apostle’s account of the struggle, ‘often baffled, 
sore baffled,’ that filled the years before his conver- 
sion. He also was a rich young ruler troubled with 
the haunting question, ‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? For years he had struggled to put 
down sin in his own heart, to be righteous in the 
sight of God, passionately longing tò have the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, that in 
he might will his will and work his work. In this 
respect he is like his spiritual kinsmen, Luther and 
Bunyan. In some respects, St. Paul sharpened the 
antithesis between Law and grace to a point that 
was extreme, in that it did not take account of the 
prophetic element in the Old Testament which was 
not legal. Jeremiah, 2 Isaiah, and Hosea may be 
instanced. 

But in his day, as a general rule, it was the le 
aspect of the OT that held the thought of the Jewish 
people. Judaism knew but one answer to such 
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questionings as St. Paul’s—‘ Keep the law’; and if 
a man replied, ‘I cannot,’ the answer came back 


remorselessly : Nevertheless, keepit.’ ‘Whosoever: 


shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in one 
point, he is become guilty of all’ (Ja 20, Gal 3"). 
As the Apostle looked back on the long, weary 
way over which he had come, he found that he had 
travelled into ‘a dark and dreadful consciousness 
of sin and disaster’ (Rainy in The Evangelical Suc- 
cession, p. 20). And this refers to the observance 
not of one part of the Law but of the whole; what 
appealed to the conscience of men everywhere, 
ceremonial Judaism, and the tradition of the elders 
—all that véu0s means is included. 
‘All his experience, at whatever date, of the 
gle of the natural man with temptation is 
here [Ich. 7] gathered together and concentrated in 
a single portraiture. f ut] we shall probably not 
the main features of it especi- 


be wrong in referrin 
ally to the period before his Conversion’ (Sanday- 
Headlam, op. cit. p. 186). But of course, as St. 


Paul presents it to the churches, it is his own ex- 
perience universalized. There is no possibility of 
winning a standing before God by the Law— 

t For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 

He had discovered also that there was no life to 
be hoped for from the Law. Such had never been 
its intention. The ‘parenthesis’ of the Law had 
for its purpose to create the full knowledge of sin 
(dca vdpou éxlyrwors duaprias), to produce in the con- 
science the conviction of it. 

Moreover—such is the weakness of human nature 
—the Law tended to stir sin into dreadful activity, 
for every commandment seemed to bring up a new 
crop of sins into his life. 

ut to the Law St. Paul held on as long as pos 
sible; his sudden conversion means as much. The 
Law was the one outlet to the hopes of Judaism ; 
while to the patriotism of St. Paul Christianit 
seemed anti-national. Therefore he hung on ti 
he could hold no longer O wretched man that I 
am! Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death ?’ (Ro 7*). ‘ Any true happiness, therefore, 
any true relief, must be sought elsewhere. And it 
was this happiness and relief which St. Paul sought 
and found in Christ. The last verse of Ro 7 marks 
the point at which the great burden which lay upon 
the conscience rolls away; and the next chapter 
begins with an uplifting of the heart in recovered 
peace and serenity; There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus”’ 
(Sanday-Headlam, op. cit. p. 189). He had found 
salvation by grace, redemption in Christ, and 
righteousness by faith and union with Him; ‘the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me 
free from the law of sin and of death’ (Ro 8*). The 
very essence of St. Paul’s is to be found in 
his conception of Christ’s relation to the condemning 
Law. There is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, because He stood condemned in 
their place, and took their condemnation upon Him- 
self ; therefore St. Paul is bold to say, Christ re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, having become 
a curse for us (Gal 33). 

It is characteristic of his rebound and glad- 

ness of spirit that he, by pre-eminence in the NT, 

his message the good news (evayyé\iov), and 
the discovery sent him out everywhere ( Woe is me 
if I preach not the gospel’) to the multitudes of 
burdened souls, who were held, as he had once 
been held, in this strange captivity. Through all 
his letters, the contrast between Law and gospel 
as mutually exclusive is developed in the anti- 
theses, law and faith, works and grace, wages and 
free gift Ve are severed from Christ, ye who would 
be justified by the law; ye are fallen oo 
grace (Gal 5‘). In the Third, the Pauline, pel, 


we have our Lord’s story of the two debtors, both 
of whom, when they had nothing to pay, were 
frankly forgiven. In the days before his conver- 
sion, St. Paul had been painfully trying to pay 
that debt. 7 7 to the knowledge that he 
nothing wherewith to pay, he made the great dis- 
covery that Christ had paid the debt and set him 
free. And, as he who has been forgiven much 
will love much, therefore evangelical love burned 
in St. Paul’s heart, as perhaps never in the heart 
of man besides, to the ‘Son of God who loved me 
and gave himself for me,’ 

Though the idea of the Law in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is so different that it is impossible for Gal. 
and Heb. to have come from the same pen, yet the 
contrast between the Law and the gospel is ‘ with- 
out doubt identical with that of St. Paul, although 
the writer of Hebrews ibly reached that posi- 
tion by a different road’ (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews 
[Han ks for Bible Classes], p. 19). Both writers 
hold that Christ is the end of the Law to every one 
that believeth, and through Him is the Atonement 
made once for all. But inasmuch as the question 
between Jews and Gentiles had in the days of 
Hebrews passed beyond the stage of keen contro- 
versy, and a free gospel was preached everywhere, 
the writer did not feel it needful to develop the 
contrasts between Law and gospel in the Pauline 
manner. Yet ‘the ceremonial observances are 
in themselves worthless (He 716 104); they were 
meant to be nothing more than temporary (91e g; 
for God Himself in OT Scripture has abrogated 
them (78 10°); and the believing Hebrews are 
exhorted to sever all connection with their country- 
men still big N them (13 (A. B. Davidson, 


op. cit. p. 19). When the Sun has risen, all other 
lighte pale and fade. The substance has come, the 
shadow disa 


ppears. 

It has already been pointed out that there is no 
sufficient reason for assuming a schism re Law and 
Faith in the apostolic writings. St. Paul stood 
on substantially the same ground as the Twelve; 
his recognition by them (Gal 210), and much more 
his acceptance by the Church, imply as much. 
Nor is there on a fair and careful interpretation any 
antagonism between the Epistle to the Romans and 
the Epistle of James. The question turns on the 
meaning of rloris. St. James is not denouncing 
the Pauline rloris, but the caricature of it in a 
narrow Judaism, which has reduced this noble 
faculty of the soul to the mere intellectual accept- 
ance of a dogma—a fides informis, ethically fruit- 
less—a faith without works (Ja 2%). St. Paul, on 
the other hand, thinks of a fides formata, ‘ faith 
which worketh by love’ (Gal 5°). Words mean 
different things to different men. To St. Paul 
‘works’ mean é vóuov, while to St. James they 
correspond to what St. Paul calls ‘the fruits of the 
Spirit.’ Thus, ‘so far as the Christian praxis of reli- 
5 James and Paul are at one, but each 
ays the emphasis on different syllables’ (Moffatt, 
INT, p. 465). It is nothing strange that both 
go to the story of Abraham (Gn 15°) for an apponit 
example, for it has been pointed out (Lightfoot, 
Gal. ö, 1876, p. 157) that this passage was a stock 
subject of discussion in the Jewish schools and in 
Philo. St. Paul, quoting Genesis, affirms that the 
initial act for which Abraham was accepted in the 
sight of God was his faith ; and St. James, thinkin 
more of Gn 22” than of Gn 156, says that his faith 
was made clear, ‘seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me.’ ‘Faith alone justi- 
fies, though the faith which 1 does not 
remain alone.“ Thus we read (Tit 3°), ‘I will that 
thou affirm confidently to the end that they which 
have believed God may be careful to maintain 
good works’ (cf. the Scots hacky ola (56), Thus 

aith approves itself sincere, by active virtue 
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crowned J. But while all real opposition between 
e 


N seit (whatever may be the temporal rela- 
tion between Romans and James) ma dis- 
allowed, it need not be denied that the formal 
differences which appear in the Epistles may well 
have risen from the extremities to which the con- 
troversy was pushed in the different schools of 
thought in the Church (paulinior ipso Paulo). 
The Apostle was not oblivious of misinterpretation 
(Ro 6 18), and the school of St. James doubtless 
had those who carried their master’s doctrine to 
extreme lengths. But in the balance of Holy 
lt kg the truths of which St. James and St. 
Paul are protagonists are not contradictories, but 
safe and necessary supplementaries in the body of 
Christian doctrine. (For the relation between the 
doctrines of St. Paul and St. James re the Law and 
Faith, reference may be made to Romans? [I CCN P. 
102 fl.; James [Cambridge Bible, 1878], p. 76 fl.; 
The General Epistles (Century Bible, 1901), p. 
163 ff.; Moffatt, LNT, p. 465.) 


Lirgratuas.—Sanday-Headlam, Romans® (ICC, 1902), pp. 
B; R. 


Kingdom of Gad, 1891, pp. 
rk . 293 F.; 


GOSPELS.—I. THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS.—1. 
Date.—(a) The central factor here is the date of 
the Second Gospel. The conspectus of dates given 
in Moffatt (LNT, p. 213) will show that this Gospel 
is dated by modern writers between A.D. 44 and 
130, and that recent opinion narrows these limits 
to 64-85. Moffatt himself decides on a date soon 
after 70 on the following grounds: (1) Irenæus, 
adv. Her. III. i. 1, dates the Gospel after the 
death of St. Peter and St. Paul. This is doubtful 
(see below). (2) ‘The small apocalypse’ (ch. 13) 
suggests a date soon after 70. This is based on 
the very precarious inference that Mk 13 could 
not have been substantially spoken by Christ. He 
need not have had more than the prophetic insight 
of a Jeremiah to have spoken everything contained 
in this chapter. 

Since the publication of Moffatt’s book Harnack 
has re-opened the whole question of the date of the 
first three Gospels by arguing that Acts was written 
at the end of St. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome.* 
It would follow, of course, that the Third Gospel 
must be earlier, and the Second, since it is one of 
the sources of the Third, earlier still. The funda- 
mental qaa on here is the evidence of Irenæus. 
The whole passage should be read carefully. One 
clause in it has generally been taken to mean that 
St. Mark wrote his Gospel after the death of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. But J. Chapman,t and now 
Harnack, argue that the words ‘ after the death of’ 
do not date the writing of the Gospel, but, taken 
in the light of the whole context, mean that the 
apostolic preaching did not come to an end with 
the death of the apostles, but was handed down 
after their death, in written books, about the date 
of the composition of which nothing is said. 

Harnack is thus left free to place the Second 
Gospel before St. Paul’simprisonment. He thinks 
that the late evidence of Clement of Alexandria, : 
which connects the Gospel with Rome, may per- 
haps mean that Mark edited there his previously 
written Gospel. Harnack does not attempt to date 
the Second Gospel more narrowly. 

But we may the argument further. If the 
writing of Acts at the end of St. Paul’s imprison- 


f Beiträge zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, iv., Leipzig: 
1911. 
t JTASE vi. (1905) 563 fl. $ Ap. Eus. HE vi. 14. 


ment affords a limit after which the Second G l 
could not have been written, the relationship 
tween the Second Gospel and the First, which pre- 
supposes it, may furnish another. 

(b) The First Gospel is assigned by most modern 
writers to the period 65-90 (see Moffatt). Harnack 
thinks that it must have been written near the Fall 
of Jerusalem, but not necessarily before it. Moffatt 
is clear that it must have been written after that 
event. 

Apart from its relationship to St. Mark, the in- 
clination to date the First Gospel relatively late is 
due to a belief that it reflects the atmosphere of a 
period in which the Church has become organized 
and developed. It is, it is argued, ‘Catholic’ in 
tone. This method of argument seems . due 
to the fact that modern critics read the Gospel 
through ‘Catholic’ spectacles. Read it from the 
standpoint of a Jewish Christian of Antioch about 
the period of the controversy as to the admission 
of Gentiles into the Church, and everything is in 

lace. In particular, two lines of thought in the 
Gos l point to this period: (1) the writers belief 
in the anent validity of the Mosaic Law, (2 
his eschatology. On the first see St. Matt 
(ICC, 1912), p. 326, and ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 441. 
As to the second point, a few words may here 
be added in addition to what is written in St. 
Matthew’, p. Ixix, and ExpT xxi. 440. 

The First Gospel is, as is well known, the most 
apoce Puce y coloured of the Synoptic Gospels. 
ut there are many who do not realize how deep] 
the apocalyptic element penetrates the book. It 
is, e.g., urged by E. Buckley * that the presence of 

ages like 249-3 does not presuppose an early 
date for the Gospel, because the Evangelist, writing 
comparatively late, might have preserved such say- 
ings if he found them in his sources. He might of 
course have done so, but the question is not one of 
a few isolated passages; it affects the whole Gospel. 
V. H. Stanton t also says that the language of ch. 
24 need not make for an early date, because the 
writer could quite well have left unaltered expres- 
sions of his source. This misses the whole point. 
Not only does the editor leave unaltered expressions 
of his sources, but he also alters St. Mark in order 
to bring that Gospel into line with the idea of the 
nearness of the Parousia which was so prominent in 
his own mind (cf., e.g., Mt 16% with 91, Mt 24” 
with Mk 13%). It is not only one or two isolated 
assages in one of his sources, it is the Evangelist 
Kimie giving preference to one eschatologically 
coloured source (Q) and revising another source (St. 
Mark) in accordance with its ideas. There are 
many who think that the prominence of the apoca- 
lyptic element in the First Gospel is due to the 
vangelist forcing it in upon the tradition of 
Christ’s sayings. The truth is rather that the 
Evangeli chad one source full of this element, and 
that he was so heartily in sympathy with it that 
he not only preserved large sections of it, but also 
allowed himself to transfer sayings of an sposo ypris 
nature from it into appropriate sections of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. f 

That the apocalyptic colouring of the First 
Gospel, in so far as ìt is peculiar to that book, is 
due to the Evangelist himself and not to one of his 
sources seems wholly incredible. Allow that the 
Gospel was written about the year A.D. 50 by a 
Jewish Christian of the party who wished to enforce 
the keeping of the Law upon the Gentiles, and the 
writer, as one who was anxious to preserve all 
those sayings of Christ which represented Him as 
One who taught that He was the Messiah of the 
Jews who would shortly inaugurate the Kingdom, 
is in his natural place in the development of the 


© Introduction to the Synoptic Problem, p. 278. 
t The Gospels as Historical Documents, 867. 
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Church. He is contemporaneous with the apone 
Artie period of St. Paul's teaching. Would the 
hurch ever have received a book into which the 
writer had thrust his own conception of Christ as 
an utterer of apocalyptic fantasies at a later period 
when they had a Gospel of St. Luke? Its reception 
by the Church seems explicable only on the ground 
tit was a book written early in the history of 
the Church, received at first in the district where 
it was written by a community which was in agree- 
ment with its apocalyptic 
oa a place in the Church from which it could not 
e 


B. H. Streeter* argues that the Apocalypse, 
written towards the close of the century, proves 
that there were at that period circles with a stron 
liking for spocaly tic literature, and seems to thin 
that the First pel may therefore have been 
written comparatively late. But the two cases 
are not in the least parallel. The Gospel was read 
in the Church at an early date and everywhere 
received. The use of the Apocalypse was long con- 
tested. Moreover, it was one thing for the Church 
to value an A lypee placed in the mouth of the 
Ascended Christ ; it would have been quite another 
matter for it at a date when, as the Third and 
Fourth Gospels show, the tendency was rather to 
diminish than to enhance the apocalyptic element 
in the Lord’s words, to accept a Gospel in which 
(according to the theory) there were p whole- 
sale in His mouth during His earthly life eying? 
couched in technical apocalyptic language whi 
He never used. A sag so judaized, as would 
be the First Gospel on this theory, in idea and in 
language, would have been recognized as alien to 
the true tradition of Christ’s life, and would have 
stood little chance of being received as an apos- 
tolic writing. 

Notice may be taken here of a few passages which 
are supposed to suggest a late date. 

Chs. 1 and 2 are certainly early. Harnack 
now recognizes that nothing in them need have 
been written later than A.D. 70. The sayings 
about the Church (167% 18.) are certainly early, 
for they are couched in language in which the 
Jewish colouring is very remarkable. The word 
t Church’ is supposed to borray a late date, but 
why? About A.D. 52 St. Paul was using it of 
the Church at Thessalonica. When the Evangelist 
wanted a Greek word to represent the Aramaic 
word used by Christ, whatever that may have been, 
what other word would he be likely to choose than 
the éxxAnola of sacred usage! 


As to the ae poni [the use of Church ] it is en 

note that the word occurs nearly a hundred times in the > 
Not only is the rest of the vocabulary essentially Jewish, but it 
uarter in which the Jewish origin and rela- 
tions of Christiani 8 strongly marked, i. 6. from a source 


The trinitarian formula in 281 need not be late. 
St. Paul, says Harnack, did not create it (op. cit. 
p. 108; cf. also The Constitution and Law of the 
Church, Eng. tr., London, 1910, p. 259 fl.). 

The narratives peculiar to St. Matthew are, as 
Harnack recognizes, of a very archaic character. 

If then we are right in dating the First Gospel 
about A.D. 50, we have a further limit for St. 
Mark. His Gospel must be prior to that date, and 
fall between 30 and 50. Now it is clear from the 
early chapters of Acts that St. Peter was prominent 
in Jerusalem as leader of the little society of 
disciples of Jesus the Messiah (the First Gos 
reflects this rightly). There about the year 39 St. 
Paul stayed with him for a fortnight. But in 44 
St. Peter was obliged to leave Jerusalem (Ac 1217), 
and we do not find him there again until the 


Interpreter, viii. (1911) 87 fl. 
t W. Sanday, in Minutes of Bvidence before Royal Com. on 
Divorces, lil. 241. 


h to 


ing, and that it thus | J 


Council some five years later (Ac 15). During this 
interval the Second Gospel may well have been 
written. The absence of Peter from Jerusalem 
would suggest the writing down of bis teachings to 
compensate for the loss of his perone presence, 
and no one was so fitted for this work as John 
Mark. If written at J em, the 
would naturally have been composed in Aramaic, 
and there is much in its 915 and language to 
suggest this. But St. Mark did not stay long in 
erusalem. He left with his cousin Barnabas for 
Antioch, and there (c. 44-47) it may have been 
found desirable to translate the Gospel into Greek. 
When the controversy between the Churches of 
Antioch and Jerusalem broke out a little later, the 
writer of the First Gospel took St. Mark’s work as 
his basis, and wrote a longer Gospel, inserting from 
another source much of the Lord’s teaching as 
preserved at Jerusalem. The Second Gospel may 
uite well have been re-edited at Rome; but if so, 
the changes e in it cannot have been many, for 
it is clear that the editor of the First Gos 
St. Mark before him much as we have it. 

(c) The Third Gospel is generally dated c. A.D. 80 
(see Moffatt). But if Harnack is right about the 
date of the Acts, the Gospel must of course be 
earlier, t.¢. it must have been written somewhere 
between A.D. 47 and 60.* 


naturally apply to a collection of utterances or 
sayings (see Moffatt, p. 189). (2) Moreover, this 
work is said by the same witness to have been 
written in the Hebrew dialect (= Aramaic :). Now 
our First Gospel is certainly not a translation of 
an Aramaic or Hebrew work. It was written in 
Greek by a writer who used at least one Greek 
source, the Second Gospel, and who used also 
Greek OT (see St. Matthew’ [ICC], pp. xiii ff. 
xii). 

But the inference is a natural one that the name 
of St. Matthew was given to the book because it 
largely embodies the work of that Apostle referred 
to by Papias. Modern criticism has therefore been 
largely absorbed in an endeavour to reconstruct 
this Matthæan work. Foreign scholars for the 
most part refuse in any way to identify the dis- 
course source which has been used in the First 
Gospel with Papias Matthæan Logia (Harnack, 
however, admits that it may well have been an 
ponn work). They prefer to give it a name 
which will beg no questions as to its authorship, 
and call it simply 0 (=Quelle, source). Three 
main views as to its contents exist: (1) that of 

Weiss, t who assigns to it not only 
material found in both Mt. and Lk., or in one of 
them, but also a good deal that is common to all 
three Gospels, because he believes that St. Mark 
borrowed from Q, : which therefore lay before 


2 For a refutation of the ent that the Gospel 
poses the Fall of Jerusalem see H iträge, iv. 81 fl. 


7 
leferung, Leipzig, 1908. 
: The question whether St. Mark eed Q has been much dis- 
de rédaction 
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Mt. and Lk. in a double form—(i.) its original 
form, (ii.) as reproduced in Mk. (2) Harnack,“ 
apain , Assi to it only material found both in 

t. and Lk. and not in Mk. (cf. also Hawkins 
and Streeter in Sanday, Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem). One serious objection to this 
theory is that, since it is almost incredible that 
Mt. and Lk. should either have both embodied the 
whole of Q or both have selected the same sections 
from it, a reconstruction on these lines must give 
us an incomplete Q, and possibly one so incomplete 
that no sure inferences can be drawn from it as 
to the nature and character of the whole work. 
(3) Finally, Allen (Ozford Studies, p. 236 ff.) be- 
lieves that Q is best represented in the First Gospel. 
He thinks that if most of the sayings.and dis- 
courses peculiar to Mt., and those common to Mt. 
and Lk., are grouped together, the result forms a 
collection of disoe urses of & very primitive char- 
acter which may well be the Matthean work re- 
ferred to by Papias. He thinks that this work 
was not used ectly by Lk., but that many 
sayings drawn from it passed through intermediate 
8 into St. Luke's Gospel, one of these inter- 
mediate stages being possibly the First Gospel. 

(c) The authorship of the Third Gospel is bound 
up with the question of the authorship of Acta. 
Critics, like Jiilicher, who date Gospel and Acts 
about A.D. 100 and deny that the writer of the we’ 
sections in Acts can be identified with the writer 
of the whole book of Acts, cannot of course accept 
the tradition that St. Luke, a companion of St. 
Paul, wrote both Acts and Gospel. But recent 
criticism has moved decisively in the direction of 
affirming the truth of the tradition. Harnack, 
following on the lines of W. K. Hobart,t argues 
that the style and language of Gospel and Acts, in- 
cluding the ‘we’ sections, decisively prove that 
both works were written by one person and that he 
was a physician.t Moffatt says that the supposi- 
tion that both works did not come from a single 
pen may nowadays be ‘decently interred’ (LNT, 
p. 298). It is probable that criticism, after long 
wandering in a labyrinth of speculation upon this 

int, will return to the traditional belief in the 

ucan authorship of both books. It is accepted in 
such recent works as that of Peake. For a sum- 
mary of the linguistic argument, see Harnack, 
Luke the Physician, or Moftatt, LNT, p. 297 f. 

Some of those who reject the Lucan authorship 
of the two books are inclined to think that Luke 
may have written the ‘we’ sections (so Bacon, 
Introduction to NT, p. 211). 

8. Characteristics._(a) The Second Gospel is 
neither a history nor a biography. It contains 
no dates, and the writer is at no pains to give any 
details of time or place which would help to make 
the narrative intelligible to a reader previously 
unacquainted with it. The central figure of the 
book is introduced under the description ‘Jesus 
Messiah, Son of God’ (1), but nothing is said of 
His human parentage, His early life, or the period 
in which He lived. If we set aside the last five 
97 ee which describe in detail, disproportionate 
to the rest of the book, the last few days of the 
Messiah’s life, the account of His doings in 110102 
is strangely disconnected and without sequence. 
No hint of the length of time occupied by the nar- 
rative is given, long periods are 5 over with - 
out comment, whilst the events of a single day are 
recorded in detail. 

Synoptic Problem) argues that he did so only to a limited 
extent. Harnack thinks that this assumption is nowhere 
„ (Sayings of (Jesus, p. 226; so Moffatt, LNT, p. 


* 7 Sayings of Jesus. 
t The Medical Language of St. Luke, Dublin and London, 


1882. 
$ See also J. C. Hawkins, Hora Synoptica?, Oxford, 1000. 


This incompleteness and f entariness sug- 
gest the writer's intention. He wished to put 
into ent form such of the incidents of the 
Messiah’s life as were well known from St. Peter’s 
teaching to the community in which he lived. 
Behind the book there lies as the only explanation 
of it the Christian community (at Jerusalem ?) 
orphaned of its chief teacher. this be lost 
sight of, the book remains as a mere narrative 
of disconnected incidents in the life of one Jesus 
of 5 i iis A 

a keynote to the Gospe wanted, it may 
be found Ja the phrase having authority’ (19). 
Jesus is depicted as one whose words and deeds 
por Him to be endowed with power, and so to 
the Son of God. Cf. the following :—1® : He 
was teaching as having authority’; 17: ‘a new 
teaching, with authority he commands’; 2%: 
‘the Son of Man hath authority’; 5% ‘knowing 
the power which had gone forth from him’; 6: 
‘the powers (miracles) done by him.’ In accord- 
ance with this is the i in the Gospel upon 
the impression made by im upon the peasantry. 
Cf. the following :—17: ‘the crowds were aston- 
ished at his teaching’; 2": all were astonished ’; 
5 ‘they were astonished with great amazement’; 
63: ‘the populace were astonished’; 77: they 
were above measure astonished’; 118: ‘the crowd 
were astonished at his teaching’; 1%: ‘the whole 
city was gathered at the door’; 1”: ‘He could no 
longer enter into a city, but was without in desert 
places, and 1 to 585 from m eg ea 2: 
‘They were ered together, so tha e space 
about the dosi could no longer contain them’; 
30: He bade his disciples prepare a boat, because 
of the crowd’; 3": ‘the crowd again gathers, so 
that they could not even eat’; 41: and there 
gathers to him a very great crowd, so that he 
embarked into a boat’; 6: ‘There were many 
coming and going, and they had no opportunity 
to eat. 


(ò) If the Second Gospel is a book of remin- 
iscences, or rather of notes of a t teacher's 
reminiscences of the life of his Master, the First 
Gospel is a theological treatise in narrative form. 
Its purpose is to prove that Jesus of Nazareth 
was, though rejected by the rulers of His people, 
the true Messiah, in whom were or would . 
filled all the Messianic expectations of the OT. 
The phrase ‘that it might be fulfilled’ may be 
taken as the keynote of the book. Characteristic 
of the book are the following: (1) its Apo ogai 
aspect; it is a defence of the Messiahship of Jesus 
against (i.) current slander (cf. esp. chs. 1, 2), (ii. 
the hard fact that the Jewish authorities rej 
Him ; (2) its consequent polemic against the recog- 
nized authorities of the Jews; (3) its conception of 
the Church or Society of the Messiah as eran, 
of Jews or proselytes still under the authority o 
the Mosaic Law ; (4) its conception of the Kingdom 
as to be inaugurated shortly when the Messiah 
returned on the clouds of heaven. See on these 
points St. Matthew*, pp. 309 ff., 326 ff.; ExpT xxi. 
439 ff.; and art. Matthew (Gospel) in DCG. 

(c) In the Third Gospel we come at last to a pro- 
fessed biography or history of a life. It is 
treated when taken as the first part of a t his- 
torical work of which Acts is the second volume, 
and some of the following features characterize 
both works: (1) if in the First Jesus is 
‘He who fulfils’ and in the Second He is the one 
having authority and power, in the Third He is 
the Divine Healer ; (2) there is a strong universal- 
istic 5 hea is r 5 ERS His 

is for peoples (cf. ; (3) promi- 
192995 is given to women in both Gospel and Acts; 
(4) there is considerable emphasis upon prayer, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, and upon Chris- 
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tianity as being a religion marked by thanks- 
giving, joy, and peace. 

Out of his many sources St. Luke has composed 
a wonderful book. About the first part of the 
Gospel hangs the peace of God, clothing it like a 
soft garment. Into the world has entered the 
Prince of Peace, bringing healing to the souls and 
bodies of men—not of Jews only but of all man- 
kind, not for the rich and privileged classes but 
for the poor and the outcast, not for men alone 
but for women also. To those who are Christ’s 
disciples the gates of prayer are ever open, and 
they live in an atmosphere where praise is upon 
their lips and joy in their hearts. About the 
second part hangs still the feeling of the joy and 
peace which Christianity brings with it. But 
there is now a new note of triumph. The Chris- 
tian Church as St. Luke describes it in the Acts 
marches victoriously through the Roman world 
from conquest to conquest. Harnack somewhere 
fitly quotes as a keynote to the work the words 
of the old Latin hymn ‘The Royal banners forward 


o. 

II. THE FOURTH GOSPEL. — The Fourth Gospel 
is dated by many modern writers in the early part 
of the 2nd cent. (so recently Clemen * and Bacon +). 
This of course precludes its apostolic authorship. 
The line of argument which leads up to this posi- 
tion is as follows. (a) The Fourth Gospel con- 
flicts with the first three in facts such as the date 
of the Crucifixion, the cleansing of the Temple, 
and the account of John the Baptist; it is there- 
fore hopelessly unhistorical, and cannot have been 
written by an apostle. (ö) It conflicts with them 
in its presentation of the Person of Christ. The 
Christology is so different from that of the Synoptic 
Gospels that the Sayings put into the mouth of 
Christ must be mainly the work of an author (not 
an apostle) who is writing under the influence of 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy and of Stoicism. t 
(e) What then of the 2nd cent. attribution of the 
cepa to the Apostle? This is hopelessly mis- 
leading. Irenæus misunderstood Polycarp and 
attributed the Gospel to John the Apostle when 
he ought to have assigned it to John the Elder. 
Irenzeus is 11 5 again when he said that John 
the Apostle lived to a good age and spent the last 

rt of his life at Ephesus. As a matter of fact, 

e suffered early martyrdom at the hands of the 
Jews. 5 

We may consider further some points in this 
argument. (a) The historical inacen in matters 
of fact needs at least considerable qualification. 
In many respects the writer is remarkably accu- 
rate in his representation of Palestine as it was 
before the Fall of Jerusalem, e.g. in geographi- 
cal and topographical detail, in bis knowledge of 
Jewish custom, the 5 between Jewish 

rties, their religious beliefs. Moreover, the 

ynoptic tradition 1s too one-sided to be taken as 
a measure or gauge. 

(b) The contrast drawn between the Christology of 
the Synoptic Gospels and that of the Fourth Gospel 
is open to the same criticism. What right have 
we to regard the first three Gospels as an adequate 
presentation of the Person of Christ, and not as 
three slightly varying forms of a tradition which 
represented a very meagre part of a life which was 
many-sided? For hints in the Synoptic Gospels 
of a Judean ministry see Moffatt, LNT, p. 541. 
With respect to the teaching of Christ, the Synoptic 
Gospels give us a significant hint that there were 
sides of this teaching which they have left almost 
wholly unrecorded. The saying Mt 117 = Lk 102, 


* Die Entste des Johannesevangeliums, Halle, 1912. 
t The Making of the NT. 
t See Moffatt, NT, p. 522 ; Scott, Fourth Gospel, p. 29 ff. 
$ Moffatt, LNT, p. 602 fl. 
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with its emphasis upon the unique Sonship of 
Christ, implies the whole Johannine Christology, 
and is no doubt a fragment from a whole cycle of 
teaching such as that which has survived in the 
Fourth Gospel. And St. Mark has another allusion 
to this teaching in 13" (‘the Son’). The modern 
critic fashions out of the first three Gospels a Jesus 
after his liking, and then denies that the Christ of 
the Fourth Gospel is compatible with this Jesus 
whom his literary criticism has created. But is it 
not more likely to be the case that the Jesus of 
history was One too lofty in personality, too many- 
sided in character, to be understood by His contem- 
poraries? The Synoptic tradition has given to us 
one impression as it was left upon some of His 
followers (though even here there are many aspects 
of character—teacher of virtue, critic of Pharisaic 
religion, mystic, doer of miracles, apocalyptic seer, 
etc.); the Fourth Gospel has preserved another 
side of His character. It may well be that, had 
others set themselves to describe the life, we should 
have had information which would have given us 
quite a fresh conception of Him. It is, moreover, 
easy to draw quite false antitheses between the 
Fourth iand the Synoptics. It is, e.g., true 
that the writer of the Fourth Gospel dwells by 
preference upon the teaching as to the present 
ion of Christian privileges rather than upon 
that as to their future consummation (fhe apoca- 
lyptic teaching of the Synoptic Gospels). But the 
whole cycle of this apocalyptic teaching is pre- 
sup There is to be a general resurrection 
(5 J. Eternal life involves a resurrection at the 
ast day (6%). The very conception of eternal life. 
is apocalyptic, involving the thought of the per- 
manence of the individual life and its future entry 
into a Kingdom which will be a fulfilment of the 
oe manifestation of the kingdom in 55 
he retention of these passages in the pel is 
not a deliberate departure from the writer's view 
of life as present, and a falling back on a primitive 
N view (Scott, Fourth Gospel, p. 249). 
Rather they are a hint that there is another side 
of the doctrine of eternal life which the author 
knows to have been taught by Christ, and which 
he will not altogether omit because it is the 
necessary corollary of such teaching on eternal life 
as he records. They who have eternal life cannot 
die for ever, and there must be a sphere in which 
eee life will be manifested. That is pure apoca- 
yptic. 
he conception of the Christology of the book as 
being the work of a writer strong M influenced by 
Alexandrian philosophy is probably a false one 
due to the fact that modern writers on the Gos 
know something about Alexandrian philosop 
because Philo wrote in Greek, but little or nothing 
about Jewish theology in the time of Christ, except 
at second hand, or in so far as it can be ascertained 
from Greek sources (the apocalyptic literature). 
The Gospel is probably thoroughly Hebraic in 
lan e, in method of argument, in idea, and 
it will seen to be so when Christian scholars 
take the trouble to set themselves to the work of 
critically editing the Rabbinical literature, with 
a view to ascertaining how much of its theology 
1 5 mas carry back into the period of the life of 
rist. 

(c) With regard to the 2nd cent. tradition, it is 
significant that decision as to its value seems to 
depend upon a prior question—that of the possi- 
bility of an apostolic authorship for the Fourth 
Gospel. That is, critics who find the Gospel so 
unhistorical as to render its composition by an 
apostle impossible all depreciate the value of the 
2nd cent. witness to St. John as the author. And 


* See I. Abrahams, in Cambridge Biblical Essays, Londo 
1900, p. 181 fl. e * 
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indeed what need to trouble about explaining away 
this witness if the Gospel on its own showing can- 
not be apostolic? On the other hand, all who do 
not find the Gospel to be so unhistorical as to 
make its composition by an apostle, or its depend- 
ence upon him, incredible, find the 2nd cent. 
attestation to be . The most recent critical 
work, that of Clemen,* decides in favour of the 
literary unity of the Gospel; denies a confusion 
between two Johns, a presbyter and an apostle; 
argues that there is no vali und for denyin 

that the apostle settled in Ephesus at the end o 
his life, and none for supposing his early martyr- 
dom. Clemen believes the Gospel to be too far 
removed from history to have been written by the 
apostle himself, but thinks that Johannine tradi- 
tion is a main element in it. 

Recent attempts to analyze the Gospel into 
sources seem to have failed, and it is little likel 
that for the present any fresh light on the boo 
will be forthcoming. It may be ho that we 
shall one day have an editor of the pel who is 
trained in Rabbinic exegesis, as well as in Western 
scholarship. Such a one may find that the Gospel 
is cortainly the work of a Jew, and may see no 
reason for denying that its author may have been 
John the son of Lebedee. If he prefer historical 
evidence as to Christ's 1 and Person to pre- 
conceived ideas about Him, he may also see no 
reason for denying that both Synoptic and Johan- 
nine pictures of Jesus are substantially true, yet 
equally one-sided, and that the Jesus of history 
must have been One of whom all our knowledge 
can be only partial, enough to elicit our devotion 
and to silence our criticism. 
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GOSPELS (UNCANONICAL).—Introductory.—41. 
‘The Church, as hi said—or rather, as the 
translator of Origen’s Homilies on Luke (i.) said for 
him—‘the Church has four ar! pe heresy has 
many.’ This could be said by the middle of the 
3rd century. A century earlier, with the rise of 
the Gospel canon, a sharp distinction had been 
drawn between the four Gospels of the NT and all 
other writings of this class. The present article 
deals with the latter, not in relation to the former 
but rather in the light of their own genesis and 
structure as products of early Christian literature. 
Still, two preliminary remarks must be made in 
connexion with the distinction drawn by Origen. 
One is, that while the Church had only four Gospels 
in the sense of Scriptures relating to the life of 
Jesus, which were authorized to be used in public 
worship and for purposes of doctrine, the ee 
Christians did not by any means confine their read- 
ing to the canonical Gospels. Their piety was 
nourished upon some Gospels which found no 
place in the canon. And these Gospels were not 

Die Entstehung des Johannesevangeliums. 

t J. Wellhausen, Erweiterungen und Anderungen im vierten 
Evangelium, Berlin, 1907, Das Evangelium Johannis, do. 1908; 
F. Spitta, Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte 
Jesu, Göttingen, 1910; Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, don, 1910. 


always tinged with definite heresy. We can see, 
for example, from the evidence which Eusebius 
rather grudgingly furnishes for the repute of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews in certain circles, that an 
uncanonical Gospel like this had a vogue which 
was only partially affected by the necessity of ex- 
cluding it from the canon. s0, before the canon 

ained its full authority, a Gospel like that of 

eter could still keep some footing within a com- 
munity. The Church might have its four ls 
as classical and standard documents for the life 
and teaching of Jesus; fortunately, it felt obliged 
to stamp these with the special mark of inspired 
authority. But Gospels already in circulation did 
not ar ig at once, even when they were ex- 
cluded from ecclesiastical use. Nor again—and 
this is the second remark to be made—did the 
fixing of the canon put a stop to the composition 
or the editing of such Gospel material. Literature 
of this kind continued to be produced, not only in 
circles which were more or less semi-Christian, but 
especially in the Egyptian Church. It belonged 
to the category of religious fiction for the most 
part. Still, it followed in the wake of the canoni- 
cal Gospels, and what has survived the wreck, 
reaching us partly on the planks of versions and 
partly on broken pieces of the original, forms a 
considerable section of the material for our present 


survey. 
To study these coe against the bac und 
of the canonical, and to measure them by the 
standards of the latter, is to do them too much 
honour. But it is also to do them, or some of 
them, an injustice. As we shall see, it is a mistake 
to speak of the uncanonical Gospels as if they were 
a homogeneous product. They vay widely, not 
only in age but in spirit. Some of them are docu- 
ments of ‘he „and were never meant to be 
anything else; the motive for their composition 
was to adapt one or more of the canonical Gospels 
to the tenets of a sect or party on the borders of 
the catholic Church. But others were written to 
meet the needs of popular Christianity; their aim 
was to supt lement rather than to rival the canoni- 
cal Gospels, and in some cases they can be shown 
to be almost contempo with the latter— 
certainly prior to the formation of the canon itself. 
The problem is still further complicated by the 
robability that now and then a Gospel of un- 
eretical character was re-issued in the interests 
of later parties, while a 5 originally Gnostic, 
for example, may occasionally have been pruned of 
its objectionable features and started on a career 
within the Church.t Certain phenomena seem to 
int to both of these practices in early Christian 
iterature. An uncanonical Gospel might experi- 
ence either change; it might rise or fall in the 
world of the Church. And this would be all the 
more possible just because it was uncanonical. 
Neither its text nor its contents ensured it against 
degeneration or stood in the way of its appropria- 
tion by the hands of the orthodox. Either the 
Church or ‘heresy’ could drag over a document 
which lay close to the border, and fit it to strange 
uses. owever this may be, recent phases of 
critical research in the uncanonical Gospels show 
us pretty plainly that within as well as without the 
early Church there was sometimes a good deal of 
what not only later generations but even contem- 
poraries did not hesitate to call ‘heresy,’ that this 
‘heresy’ assumed many forms, and that the un- 
canonical Gospels, as we now have them, often re- 
resent heterogeneous and varied interests of such 
hristian or semi-Christian piety. 


* i.a. of ‘heresy’ which repudiated the name of heresy’; cf. 
V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Hist. Documents, i. (1908) 244 f. 

t A similar process went on in the case of some of the un- 
canonical Acts. 
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a. The extant fragmenta, mainly Greek and Latin, were first 
collected in a critical edition by J. A. Fabricius (Codex Apoc- 
ryphus Nov. Test. . . . editio sscunda, emendatior, Ham ; 
1719 [1st ed., 1708); A. Birch (Auctarium codicis yeoman & 
Novi Testaments iciani continens plura inedita alia ad 

codd. mss. emendatius e „Copenhagen, 1804); J. C. 
(Codez A us Novi Testamenti, Leipzig, 1832); and 
C. de Tischendorf (Evangelia Apocrypha?, Leipzig, 1876). 
Later discoveries were mainly incorporated in the texts issued 
by E. Nestle (Novi Testamenti Supplementum, Leipzig, 1896); 
Preuschen eee die der ausserkanonischen 
ion urchristlichen Usbertt srung ra 

Klo 


the Greek and Latin texts of several important documents are 
concerned. In E. Hennecke’s Neutestamentlichs Apo hen 
(Tübingen and Lei „ 1904) there are valuable translations, 
with introductions and notes, of the Gospel of the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, the Protevangelium Jacobi, and the 
gospelo! Thomas (by A. Meyer), ot the Gopal of Peter (by A. 
S n), of the Traditions of Matthias some Ooptic frag- 
ments, etc. (by the editor). The French edition in course of 
pre Dy J. Bousquet and E. Amann (Les Apocryphes 
du Nouveau Testament, Paris), includes the original texts, but 
as E hag oniy the Protevangelium Jacobi has appeared (1910 

e eig century brought Augustin Calmet’s Disser- 
tation sur les les a inh 


‘t Commentaire,’ Paris, 
1709-16, vol. vi ; Jeremiah Jones’ New and Full Method 
of Settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament, 
London, 1726-27 (written on the of Fabricius, along 
apologetic lines); and J. F. Kleuker’s similar Ueber die 
Apokryphen des NT, Hamburg, 1798; followed in the nine- 


usu historico, critico, 
Borberg s Bibliothek 

it, uebersetzt, und erläutert, Stuttgart, 1841; 1 ons 
(de Nogrepetisee), Recherches sur les Apocryphes du Nouveau 

estament (these torique e! crittque), Montauban, 1850 ; and * 
R. Clemens’ Die geheimgehaltenen oder sog. a hen 
Evangelien, Stu 1850 (volume of German translations). A 
French tr. of Thilo was issued in 1848 by G. Brunet (Les 

ngiles a , Paris, 1863), and a poor English compila- 
tion, based on Fabricius, Thilo, eto., was published four years 
J. A. Giles (Codez A hus Novi Testamenti 
London). W. Hone's worthless and unworthy Apocryphal 
NT, London, 1820, included the Protevangelium Jacobi. Useful 
volumes of English tł translations were published, however, by A. 
Walker (in the Ante-Nicene Chr. Lib., xvi. [Edinburgh, 1873); 
B. H. Cowper (The Apoc. Gospels, London, 1867, 41874); 
and B. Pick (Paralipomena: Remains of Gospels and Sayings 
of Christ, Chicago, 1908). Two French treatises overshadowed 
any English criticism during this period, one a critical study by 
M. Nicolas (Etudes sur les évangiles apocryphes, Paris, 1865); 
the other a Roman Catholic counterpart by Joseph Variot 
(Les Evangiles apocryphes, Paris, 1878). 

In W. Wright's Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature 
of the New Testament, London, 1865, Syriac versions of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi(a fragment)and the Gospel of Thomas the 
Israelite were published and translated with notes. Otherwise, 
the main contributions to the subject during the last century were 
monographsupon special points and aspects, like P. J. Peltzer’s 
Historische und dogmenhistorische Elemente in den apok. 
Kindheits- Evangelien, Wurzburg, 1864; A. Tappehorn's 
Ausserbiblische Nachrichten, oder die Apokryphen über die 
Geburt, Kindheit und das Lebensende Jesu und Marid, Pader- 
born, 1885; and J. Hayer’s Die apokryphischen Evangelien, 
auch ein Beweis fiir die Glaubwürdigkeit der kanonischen, 
Halberstadt, 1898-99;{ with S. Baring-Gould’s Lost and 
Hostile Gospels, London, 1874, p. 119f.; J. Chrzaszcz’s Die 
apokryphen Evangelien, insbesondere das Evangelium secun- 
dum Hebrœos, Gleiwitz, 1888; and C. Bost's Les Evangiles 
a ad pa de l'enfance de J.-C. avec une introduction sur les 
récits de Matthieu et de Luc, Montauban, 1894. 

The older 8 upon their relation to the sources for 
the life of Jesus, R. Hofmann (Das Leben J 
A Leipsig, 1851); J. de 8 Donehoo r and 
ife of Christ, London, 1903); C 
(4 Sagen über das Leben Jesu, Gutersl 

ly superseded by the exhaustive work of W. 
(Das Jesu im Zeitalter der neutest. Apokryphen, Tü 
An excellent survey of recent Oriental discoveries and dis- 


1909). 

cussions in this field is given in Felix Haase's Literarische 
Untersuchungen zur orientalisch-apokryphen Evangelien- 
literatur, Leipzig, 1913; the Slavonic versions are chronicled 
by E. Kozak in JPTh, 1892, y 127 f., as well as by Bon- 
wetsch in Harnack’s Altchristl. Litt. i. [Leipzig, 1893], p. 907 f. 

The principal general articles on the subject are by G. 
Brunet in Migne’s Dict. des Apocryphes, i. [1856] 961f.; R. A. 
Lipsius in DCB ii. [1880] 700-17; B. F. Westcott, Introd. to 
Study of the Gospels®, London,'1881, p. 466 f.; Movers in Wetzer- 
Welte?, i. [1882] 1036-84; T. Zahn, Gesch. des Kanons, ii. (Leipzig, 


* Mischendorf’s prize essay, De Evangeliorum A 
et usu, appeared in 1851; Hilgenfeld's 
um sec. Hebrasos, etc., in 1866. 
t d. J. Ellicott’s ‘ Dissertation on the Apocryphal Gospels’ in 
ge Essays, 1856, is apologetic. 
$ A translation of the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, with notes. 


ceable Evan- 


1892) 621-97; A. Harnack, op. cit. I. 4-25, if. 1. 589 f.; R. Hof- 
mann, in PRES i. (1896) 663 f. (Eng. tr. i. [1908] 225-29); M. R. 
ames in Bi i. [1899] 258-59; Batiffol, in Vigouroux's Dict. de 
Bible, ii. [1899] 2114-18; A. Ehrhard, Altchristl. Lit., Frei- 
burg i. B., 1900, p. 128-47; O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der 
althrchl, Lit.3, i (do. 1018] $81; J. G. Tasker in HDB v. 
[1904] ; A. F. Findlay in DCGi. 


- JOT 7 . 
Lit., Leipzig, 1911, pp. 74-78; H. Waitz, in PRES 
xxxii. [1913] 79-93; and SA. Wells, in ERE vi. [1913] 
346-352. The discussions of Lipsius, Zahn, and Harnack are 
most important, together with the criticisms of Tasker and Waitz. 

In several NT Introductions the uncanonical Gospels are 
included, especially by F. Bleek (Einleitung in das NTS, 
Berlin, 1886, p. 406 f.); G. Salmon (Introd. to the VI, London, 
1899, pp. x-xi); and J. E. Belser (Einleitung in das NT, 
Freiburg i. B., 1905, p. 789f.); there is a chapter on them in 

. Renan’s L’Eglise chrétienne, Paris, 1879, ch. xxvi., as well 
as in F. C. Burkitt’s Gospel Hist. and its Transmission, 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 324 f.; and a recent Spanish monograph by 
E: G Carillo (Los Evangelios Apócrifos, Paris, 1913); also 
the relevant paragraphs in Resch's Agrapha (TU v. 4, Leipzig, 
1889) and in Histories of Christian literature, e.g. C. T 
Cruttwell’s Lit. Hist. of Early Christianity, London, 1898, i. 
160-174; G. Krüger's Altchristl. Litt.2, Freiburg, 1898, § 16; 
and P. Wendland's Die urchristl. Literaturformen?, Tübingen, 
1912, pp. 292-801. 

3. Writing at the close of the lst cent. A.D., 
St. Luke observes in the preface to his Gospel that 
‘many’ had already undertaken to compose a 
narrative of the life of Jesus: ro- érexelpnoay 
dvardtacbat Suiyynoty, xrd. (Ii). He does not intend 
to convey any impression of disparagement by the 
term érexelpnoay. He is not satisfied with their 
work, but he does not dismiss his predecessors as 
unauthorized. Nor does he claim for himself any 
special inspiration. What others have done he 
proposes to do; only, it is to be in a more com- 
plete and orderly fashion. 

The Muratorian Canon, in its extant form, does 
not happen to mention any uncanonical Gospels 
which are to be avoided by the faithful, unless we 
are meant to understand some of them as included 
in the obscure closing words. But more than a hun- 
dred years after St. Luke wrote his preface, Origen 
commented on it as follows: ‘Possibly the term 
éxexelpnoay contains an implicit condemnation of 
those who betook themselves hastily and without 


any spiritual gift (xaploaros) to the composition 
of Gospels. Thus tthew ob e rexelpncer, but 


wrote under the impulse of the Holy Spirit; so did 
Mark and John, and similarly Luke. But those 
who composed the Gospel called Kar Alyurrlous and 
that entitled Tô» Addexa, they erexeipnoar. There 
is also a Gospel Kara Gùn⁰ - current. Basilides has 
also ventured to write a Gospel Kara Bao:Nlény, 
Many indeed érexelpnoay: there is the Gospel 
Kara Ma@lay and many others; but the Church of 
God accepts only the four.’ It is not certain 
whether Origen intended to suggest that the first 
two or three Gospels which he named were among 
the uninspired predecessors of Luke. Probably he 
did. But the interest of the passage for us lies 
in the names of the Gospels which his erroneous 
interpretation of érexelpnoay leads him to mention. 
775 5 must have been among the most prominent 
of those known to him. 

In the 4th cent. Eusebius (HE iii. 25) ends his 
catalogue of the canonical or accepted Scriptures 
with the remark that his object in drawing it up 
has been ‘that we may know both these works 
and those cited by heretics under the name of the 
apostles, including, for example, such books as 
the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, or of 
any others besides them. . . They are not to be 

laced even among the rejected writings (e »d@os), 
but are all to be put aside as absurd and impious.’ 
Further down in the same century we come upon 
Ambrose (CSEL xxxii. p. 10f.), in his prologue 
to an exposition of Luke, following Origen almost 
verbatim. He admits that some of these un- 
canonical Gospels are read by orthodox Christians, 
e.g. the Gospel of the Twelve, the Gospel of 
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Basilides, the Gospel of Thomas, and the Gospel 
of Matthias (‘novi aliud scriptum secundum 
Matthian’). But ‘we read, lest we should be 
ignorant; we read, not in order to keep but to 
repudiate them ’ ! 

n the prologue to his commentary upon Matthew, 
Jerome (A.D. 346-420) also mentions some of the 
uncanonical Gospels, but his information adds 
nothing to the data supplied by Origen, from 
whom he robably derived in the main his know- 
ledge of these documents. After quoting Luke’s 
preface, he applies its language to Gospels ‘like 
that according to the Egyptians, and according to 
Thomas, and according to Matthias, and according 
to Bartholomew, also the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, and of Basilides, and of Apelles, as well 
as others which it would take a very long time 
to enumerate.’ Following Origen, he interprets 
Luke’s éxexelpnoay of unauthorized, uninspired 
attempts. To them the prophetic word of Ezekiel 
applies (13% 6) : ‘ Woe to them that prophesy out of 
their own heart, who walk after their own spirit, 
who say, Thus saith the Lord, and the Lord has not 
sent them.’ Also, the word of Jn 108: ‘all who 
came before me were thieves and robbers.’ Note, 
says Jerome, ‘they came’; not ‘they were sent’! 

n Pope Innocent’s Epistle (A.D. 405) to Jerome’s 
friend, Bishop Exsuperius of Toulouse, the canonical 
list is followed by a note of ‘cetera autem que uel 
sub nomine Mathie siue Iacobi minoris; uel sub 
nomine Petri et Iohannis, que a quodam Leucio 
scripta sunt; uel sub nomine Andre, que a 
Xenocaride et Leonida philosophis;* uel sub 
nomine Thome; et si qua sunt alia; non solum 
repudianda uerum etiam noueris esse damnanda.’ 
This is a fair specimen of the opinions held by 
the authorities of the Western Church; but the 
official view did not represent the popular, and, as 
eee observes,t ‘such opponents of the apoc- 

al Gospels were doubtless in the minority. 

he majority of theologians treated books like 

the Gospels of James and Thomas not indeed as 
canonical but still as genuinely apostolic,’ 

Finally, the so-called ‘ Decretum Gelasianum de 
libris recipiendis et non recipiendis’ ? includes a 
list of apocryphal § Gospels which, by the 6th cent., 
were supposed to have been in existence: 


‘Evangelium nomine Mathis 

Barna bee 

Jacobi minoris 

Petri apostoli 

Thome quibus Manichei 
utuntur 

Evangelia nomine Bartholomæi 


99 99 
99 99 


5 75 ED 
W quæ falsavit Lucianus 
75 57 » Hesychius 
Liber de infantia salvatoris 
„ nativitate salvatoris et de Maria vel 
‘ obstetrici.’ 


By a gross blunder, arising perhaps from a mis- 
reading of Jerome’s prologue to the Gospels, the 
writer mistakes the textual recensions of the 
Gospels made by Lucian and Hesychius for apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. This does not encourage hopes 
of accurate information with regard to the other 


„For a defence of the genuineness of this clause, which refers 
to the Acts of Andrew, see JTASt xili. [1911-12] 79-80. 

t Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, i. p. 179 (cf. below, p. 482). 

¢ Ed. von Dobschiitz, TU xxxviii. 4 [1912]. He argues for ita 
peeudonymous character, and dates it between A. D. 519 and 535. 

9A hum (‘apocrypha’), which is appended to each 
title, has its later opprobrious meaning. 

It there ever was a Gnostic G lof Barnabas, it may have 
pi di part of the basis for the Muhammadan ey ee 
of bas—a curious, docetic production er and 5 
Oxford, 1907). Of. W. E. A. Axon in JTAS¢ ili. [1901-02] 441-451. 
The Gospels of Barnabas and Matthias appear also at the end 
of the of the 60 books in Cod. Barocc. 206. 
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works, particularly when this blunder is regarded 
as a misunderstanding of what Jerome had written. 
Thus the writer appears to have had no independent 
knowledge of the Gospels of Bartholomew and 
Andrew; his allusion to the former, as well as 
to the Gospel of Mathias (=Ilapadéces Marla), is 

robably drawn from Origen, his reference to the 

tter from Innocent. He also confines himself to 
Gospels bearing apostolic names. 

It is not necessary to go further down for ecclesi- 
astical strictures upon uncanonical Gospels. Those 
already mentioned will suffice to give a fair idea of 
the principal writings belonging to this class which 
were from time to time banned by the authorities. 
Some, no doubt, were not Gospels at all;* some 
were only censured from hearsay; others, as we 
shall see, existed and flourished in a more or less 

rovincial or surreptitious fashion. But the point 
is that they had to be banned, and that the ban 
was often ineffective. 

4. We now pass from verdicts upon the uncan- 
onical Gospels to an outline of the information 
yielded by their extant fragments. But before 
turning into this rank undergrowth of popular 
literature in early Christianity, we must state and 
define one or two general principles and methods 
of criticism which are essential to any survey of 
the position. 

(a) The present state of research offers almost 
as man ao as results. In five rod ioni, 
especially, er inquiry is necessary before the 
p which are pel accessible can be criti- 
cally arranged and assimilated. (i.) The Coptic, 
Sahidic, and Ethiopic fragments, which are being 
still recovered, require to be sifted. In some cases, 
as 6.9. with regard to the Gospel of Bartholomew, 
they may prone to furnish data for reconstructing 
Gospels which hitherto have been mere names in 
early Church history; in other cases, they may 
compel the re-valuation of material already known. 
(ii.) The entire problem of the Jewish Christian 
Gospels has been re-opened by the researches of 
critics like Schmidtke and Waitz; the relevant 
factors are mainly supplied by the higher criticism 
of writers like Origen, Jerome, and Sp phani; 
but the outcome of the discussion seriously affects 
the estimate of primite Gospels like that of 
the Hebrews or of the Egyptians. The subject- 
matter here is not so much new material as 
allusions and quotations which require, or seem to 
require, fresh study. (iii.) Several uncanonical 
Gospels are still unedited, from the standpoint of 
modern critical research ; even the extant Greek 
and Latin MSS are not properly collated, in many 
cases. The Gospels of Thomas and of Nicodemus 
are instances in point. There is some propost of 
these defects being remedied systematically by 
French scholars, but English investigation has 
been sadly indifferent to such pressing needs in the 
field of early Christian literature. (iv.) Even where 
texts have been edited thoroughly, problems of 
higher criticism arise. In the case of Gospels, e.g. 
like the Protevangelium Jacobi, we are confron 
with composite productions whose sources go back 
to different circles and periods ; literary problems of 
structure have to be solved. The numerous ver- 
sions of some uncanonical Gospels might seem to 
compensate for the fragmentary condition of others, 
but in reality the versions are often equivalent to 
fresh editions rather than to translations, and in 
this way the recovery of the primitive nucleus is 
sometimes rendered more difficult than ever. (v.) 
Finally, the form and thecontent of the uncanonical 

* Tatian’s ‘Gospel,’ ¢.g., was elmply the Diatessaron; the 
Gospel of Andrew was probably the Gnostic Iepiodu of that 
apostle ; the of Nicodemus was part of the Acta literature 
of the 2nd cent.; and several so-called Gnostic Gospels 


were no more than treatises on religion, as, for example, the Val- 
entinian Gospel of the Truth’ (Iren. ili. 11. 9). 
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Gospels open problems of their own. The stories 
occasionally show the naive popular imagination 
working upon the Old Testament, but their methods 
are wider. There is more in them than merely 
Haggiidic aney ‘ Les évangiles apocryphes,’ says 
Renan, sont les Pouranas du christianisme; Ils 
ont pour base les évangiles canoniques. L'au- 
teur prend ces évangiles comme un théme dont il 
nes’écarte jamais, qu il cherche seulement adélayer, 
à completer par les procédés ordinaires de la légende 
hébraique.’ But it was not simply Semitic methods 
of compiling a midrash that were followed by the 
authors of the uncanonical Gospels. Allowance 
has also to be made for the influence of Hellenistic 
romances, particularly in the light of recent in- 
vestigations by Norden and Reitzenstein.* This 
line of inquiry has not yet been followed up; it 
will lead probably to valuable conclusions with 
regard to the literary texture of certain strata in 
these Gospels. More attention has been paid to 
the influence of Buddhistic and Egyptian religion 
upon the matter of Gospels like those of the 

eyptians, of Thomas, and of Peter. Here also 
problems are sl foe which require careful 
scrutiny, in view of contemporary research into 
the syncretistic religious situation of the 2nd 
cent., particularly but not exclusively with 
regard to the elements of Gnosticism. In the 
edifying romance of Barlaam and Joasaph a later 
writer adapted boldly the story of Buddha to the 
ends of Christian monasticism. The Indian traits 
in our uncanonical Gospels are less plain, but they 
are probably present under n which at first 
sight are almost covered with Christian fancy and 
doctrine. 

(6) The close connexion between the extant frag- 
ments and the agrapha renders it necessary to lay 
down a special f principle of criticism, viz. that 
when the same saying, in slightly different versions, 
recurs in more than one ent, three possibili- 
ties are open to the critic. (i.) The early Christian 
writer who quotes the saying as part of some 
Gospel may be quoting loosely from memory, and, 
either for that reason or for some other, confusing 
one Gospel with another. (ii.) On the supposition 
that the quotation is correctly assigned, it may 
have been preserved in more than one Gospel ; it 
is unlikely that certain sayings were monopolized 
by one document. Or, when this possibility is set 
aside, (iii.) one Gospel may have borrowed from 
another. There has been a tendency to ignore the 
second of these possibilities, in particular. What 
we know of certain Gospels may be enough to 
show that a given chee is incompatible with 
their idiosyncrasies, but not all quotations 
this characteristic quality, and room should be left 
for the hypothesis that some allied Gospels con- 
tained a good deal of common matter. 

One illustration of this may be quoted, for the 
sake of clearness. Take the well-known saying, 
He who seeks shall not cease till he finds, and 
when he has found he shall wonder, and wondering 
he shall reign, and 55 55 he shall rest.“ The 
last two clauses are cited by Clement of Alexandria 
as part of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(Strom. ii. 9. 45), but elsewhere (Strom. v. 14. 96) 
he quotes the whole saying, without mentioning its 
origin, in order to illustrate Plato’s aphorism that 
wonder is the beginning of philosophy. Independ- 
ently, the entire saying has turned up among the 
agrapha of the Oxyrhynchite Papyri, apparently 
as part of a collection of words address Jesus 
to some disciples, including Thomas. In the later 


iene L. Radermacher’s Das Jenseits im Mythos der Hellenen, 
t But not, of course, an exceptional one. It bears also upon 
the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels, particularly in the differ- 
entiation of Mark and Q. 
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Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet, 1883, p. 243) an echo 
of the saying also recurs: ‘Those who partake 
worthily of the good things there [ż.e. in the 
treasury of the holy King] rest, and resting they 
shall reign,’ and, as if this were not enough, the 
problem is further complicated by what sounds 
ike an echo in 2 Clem. v. 5 (‘ know, brothers, that 
the sojourning of the flesh in this world is little 
and for a briet time, whereas the promise of Christ 
is great and wonderful, is rest in the kingdom to 
come and in eternal life’), and by a very faint echo 
in the Traditions of Matthias, if we can trust Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 9. 45), who cites from the 
latter, ‘ Wonder at what is before you,’ to illustrate 
again the Platonic doctrine of wonder. 

Now it is tempting to deduce from this, among 
other indications, that the common source of the 
Oxyrhynchite Logia and the quotationsin 2 Clem. 
was the Gospel according to the Egyptians, or 
that this saying is a water-mark of some Thomas 

l. The former hypothesis would be cor- 
roborated if the source of the quotations in 2 Clem. 
could be proved to be the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
for the echo in 2 Clem. follows close upon one of 
these quotations (see p. 495), and upon the whole 
this is the least improbable hypothesis. But the 
second of the possibilities (ii.) is as feasible as 
the third (iii.). It is at any rate hasty to assume 
that such a saying was only accessible in a single 
document. 

(c) It is also fair to remember that some of the 
early uncanonical Gospels are known to us only in 
fragments and quotations made usually for the 
Shad ps of proving their outré character. This 

y gives a wrong impression of their contents. 
Suppose, for example, that all we knew of the 
canonical Matthew amounted to a few passages 
like 2% 518-19 76 8 17 1912 and 2755, sup- 

that Luke’s Gospel was preserved in stray 
uotations of 20 45 621 81% 16 18% and 

4 - would our impression of the Gospels in 
ee be very much more misleading than may 

the case with Gospels like those of the Hebrews 
or of the Egyptians or of the Nazarenes? It is 
possible that some of the uncanonical Gospels may 
not have been so eccentric as they seem to us. 
But, even when allowance is made for this possi- 
bility of an error in our focus, the general character 
of most of the uncanonical Gospels must be recog- 
nized (cf. §1). When Archbishop Magee preached 
before the Church Congress at Dublin, an Irish 
bishop is reported to have said that the sermon 
did not contain enough gospel to save a tom-tit. 
An evangelical critic might say the same about 
the uncanonical Gospels, for the most , and 
he would not be saying it in haste. It is rare, 
upon the whole, to come across any touches or 
traditions which even suggest that by their help we 
can fill out the description of the Synoptic Gospels. 
As we read Marlowe's Faustus or Goethe’s Faust 
for reasons quite other than a wish to ascertain 
the facts about the real Faustus of the 16th 
cent., so it is with the majority of the un- 
canonical Gospels. Their interest for us is not in 
any fresh light which they may be expected to 
throw upon the character of the central Figure, 
but in the evidence they yield us for ascertaining 
the popular religion of the early Christian Churches, 
the naive play of imagination upon the traditions 
of the faith, and the fancies which the love of 
story-telling employed to satisfy the more or less 
dogmatic or at any rate the pious interests of 
certain circles in Syria and Egypt especially. 
The large majority of the uncanonical Gospels 
belong to Church history rather than to NT criti- 
cism, and toa period of Church history which is 
mainly post-a lic. Their varying background 
covers several centuries and soils. They were 
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being produced as late as the Muhammadan era, 
and as early as the lst cent. A.D. But, with one 
or two exceptions, we cannot do justice to them 
unless we set them not over against the Gospel 
literature of the first handred? years after the 
Death of Jesus but among the currents and move- 
ments which occupy the subsequent two hundred 
5 of Christianity in the Mediterranean basin. 
he interests which led to their composition were 
sometimes doctrinal. There was a constant desire“ 
to convey esoteric teaching under the guise of 
revelations made by the risen Christ to His 
disciples, between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion, for example; there was also a desire to re- 
cast or amplify the Synoptic traditions in order 
to express certain views of the Christian gospel. 
Furthermore, dogmatic interests led to the elabora. 
tion of stories about the birth of Mary as well as 
of Jesus, and to the composition of tales which 
filled up the childhood of Jesus. But the latter 
were as often due to naive curiosity as to dogmatic 
aim, and a much larger part must be assigned to 
the former motive (if it can be called a motive) 
than is usually allowed. Here the influence of 
Oriental folk-lore and mythology would natural! 
operate, in addition to the desire to mark the fulfil- 
ment of OT he eta And it would operate not 
as a purely literary motive but as one result of 
prear ingand teaching. The same interests which 
ed to the rise of midrashic literature among the 
Jews led to the rise of uncanonical Gospel-stories 
among the early Christians. The popularity of 
the latter was too strong to be put down by ecclesi- 
astical decisions. Not even the strict use of 
the canonical Gospels in the worship of the 
Churches was able to check the popular appetite 
for such tales and traditions as survive in the un- 
canonical Gospel literature; they were read for 
rivate edification t even when they were not used 
in worship; and recent discoveries have proved 
how numerous and wide-spread were the versions 
of such Gospels even when the term ‘apocryphal ’ 
in its opprobrious sense was zeng applied to them 
by the authorities. The historical critic has some- 
thing better to do than look in these Gospels for 
primitive, authentic traditions about the teaching 
and ministry of Jesus, which may correct or 
cupp omeni the nucleus preserved in the canoni- 
cal Gospels; if he does so, he will be likely 
as a rule to look for a kingdom and find asses. 
On the other hand, he has something better to 
do than to pour indiscriminate ridicule on these 
popular documents. Their ends and motives, 
1owever little they may appeal to a modern 
mind, were not always perverse. For example, in 
one of the extant Sahidic Gospel-fragments (78 
iv. 2 [1896], pp. 165, 237), the narrator, after de- 
scribing (partly as in the Protevangelium Jacobi, 
21; see below, p. 484) how the star of Bethlehem 
had ‘the form of a wheel, its figure being like 
a cross, sending forth flashes of light; letters 
being written on the cross, This is Jesus the 
Son of God,’ anticipates an objection. ‘Some one 
will say to me, Art thou then adding a supple- 
ment to the Gospels?’ Unfortunately, the frag- 
ment breaks off here, and we have no means of 
knowing how the writer answered his critic, unless 


Which, as we learn from Clement of Alexandria (Eus. HE 
ii. 1), was by no means confined to Gnostic Christians (see W. 
Wrede, Das cheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901, p. 246 f.) 

t There is a significant indication of this in Jerome's letter 
to Laeta, advising her how to bring up her daughter (Ep. cvii. 
12). The girl is to read ‘the Gospels, which are never to be 
laid aside. . . Let her eschew all apocryphal writings; if she 
desires to read them not for the truth of their doctrines but out 
of reverence for their miracles, let her understand that they 
are not the work of those whose names they bear, that many 
faulty things are mixed up in them, and that it requires great 
discretion to look for gold among mud.’ This was written in 
4. b. 403. 


from a Coptio sermon of Euodius, who praises 
such supplements —evidently as justified by Jn 
20” 21%, It is not often that we come upon any 
such self-consciousness in the writers of the un- 
canonical Gospels. Usually we have to infer their 
spirit and aim from the contents of their work. 

ut even so, the naive temper which characterizes 
several of the leading uncanonical Gospels is as 
noteworthy as the theological tendencies which 
dominate others. 

8. The very fact that such Gospels were com- 
posed is significant, in view of the fact that 
‘Gospel’ in the 2nd cent. began to be limited to 
the sayings and deeds of Jesus.“ It proves the 
steady interest in Jesus, even in circles where the 
interest was due to tendencies more or less semi- 
Christian in character. No doubt, several of the 
uncanonical ‘Gospels,’ as we shall see,t were not 
originally called pels at all, while even those 
which professed to be such should be rather de- 
scribed as religious handbooks or treatises ; still, 
even after we make such qualifications, we must 
recognize that, whether an uncanonical Gospel 
wished to make Jesus more or less of a human 
being than the Synoptic or Johannine tradition 
presented, there was a wide-spread desire to convey 
new ideas by means of a tradition about His 
personality. Acts of various apostles were not 
sufficient; even apocalypses did not meet the 
demand. Gospels were necessary, and Gospels 
were supplied. ; 

This involved not only a dissatisfaction with 
the canonical Gospels, on the score of what they 
contained as well as of what they omitted, but a 
certain dependence upon them, in several cases. 
The unknown authors, as Renan neatly puts it, 
‘font pour les évangiles canoniques ce que les 
auteurs des Post-homerica ont fait pour Homére, 
ce que les auteurs relativement modernes de 
Dionysiaques ou d Argonautigues ont fait pour 
l'épopée grecque. Ils traitent les parties que 
les canoniques ont avec raison négligées; ils 
ajoutent ce qui aurait pu arriver, ce qui paraissait 
vraisemblable ; ils 5 les situations par 
des rapprochements artificiels empruntés aux 
textes sacrés.’ For a certain class of the uncan- 
onical Gospels, this is fairly accurate, but others 
make remarkably little use of the canonical nar- 
ratives except as oe of departure. Renan's 
subsequent remark also requires modification: 
‘Comme le catholicisme dégénéré des temps 
modernes, les auteurs d’évangiles apocryphes 
se rabattent sur les côtés puérils du christian- 


isme, l’Enfant Jésus, la sainte Vierge, saint 
Joseph. Le Jésus véritable, le Jésus de la vie 
publique, les dépasse et les effraye.’ Renan is 


thinking here of the Gospels of the Infancy.§ But 
since his day discoveries of papyri and manuscripts 
have shown that even the Mission and Manhood 
of Jesus did not entirely escape the notice of the 
uncanonical Gospels. 3 

This enables us to fix upon a principle of 
arrangement for these Gospels. It is open to the 
critic at this point to follow one or other of three 
paths. One is to group them on a principle which 
partly estimates their form and partly takes into 
account their character, viz. Gospels of the Syn- 

s 301 Harnack s Constitution and Lato of the Church, 1910, 
er E.g. the Gospels of Nicodemus and of Andrew (p. 480), 
besides the later ‘Eternal Gospel’ of Abbot Joachim . of 
18th cent.) based on Rev 146. The Gospel of Thaddæus owes 
its existence apparently to a variant reading of ‘Mathie’ 
as Matthei in the text of the Decretum Gelasianum (cf. von 
Dobschütz's note in T'U xxxviii. 4 [1912] p. 293). 

1 The literary form of 1’ came to be indistinguishable 
more than once from that of Acts’ (cf. the Gospel of Mary) 
as well as from that of ‘A ypse.’ 

$ An admirable account of their motives and characteristics 
is given by Meyer in Hennecke's Neutest. Apok., pp. 96-105. 
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optic type which have some claim to represent 
early tradition; Gospels which are Gnostic or 
heretical ; and Gospels which aim at supplementing 
ah paps in the canonical stories especially of the 
Birth and Resurrection. This is the usual method 
since Harnack. Another is (cf. Nicolas, op. cit. 
8 — f.) to divide them into (a) pro-Jewish, i.e. 
pels many practical, in which Christianity is 
resented as the renovation of the OT; (b) anti- 
ewish ; and (c) unsectarian. But there are serious 
difficulties in carrying out this arrangement, and 
it is best, upon the whole, to classify them accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, viz. those devoted to 
the parents and birth of Jesus, those which cover 
the course of His life, and those which narrate the 
Passion and Resurrection. Tischendorf’s plan was 
different: ‘Quod ita instituam ut tria liberorum 
horum evangelicorum genera distinguam, quorum 
primum comprehendit qui ad parentes Jesu atque 
ipsius ortum, alterum qui ad infantiam eins, 
tertium qui ad fata eius ultima spectant.’ But 
materials have accumulated since Tischendorf 
wrote, which show that the middle part of the life 
of Jesus was not left untouched by the authors of 
this literature. It used to be argued, indeed, that 
the uncanonical Gospels showed next to no interest 
in the central part of the life of Jesus, between His 
Baptism and the Passion. Even if this were the 
case, it would not be quite so remarkable as 
might appeal Such a concentration of interest 
upon the beginning and end of the life was natural 
to the early Church. For example, after finishing 
an account of the origin of the four Gospels, the 
author of the Muratorian Canon proceeds: Con- 
sequently, A mougn various elements are taught 
in the several books of the Gospels, this makes no 
difference to the faith of believers, inasmuch as b 
one controlling Spirit all things are announ 
in all of them with regard to the Nativity, the 
Passion, the Resurrection, His intercourse with His 
disciples (conversatione cum discipulis suis), and 
His two-fold advent.’ Here the salient points 
selected lie outside the central part of the life of 
Jesus, unless we admit a partial exception in the 
allusion to intercourse with the disciples. But 
the uncanonical Gospels do not entirely ignore 
this section. Even apart from the famous corre- 
spondence of Jesus * and Abgar (Eus. HE i. 13), or 
—in the form which it assumes in the Doctrina 
Addæi—His oral message to that monarch, we 
s several Gospels which must have covered 
he ministry of our Lord, and the Oxyrhynchite 
fragment (see below, p. 499) now swells their namber. 
Any classification has its own drawbacks, owing 
to the heterogeneous and fragmentary character 
of the extant materials; but the triple arrange- 
ment pro has, upon the whole, fewer obstacles 
than either of its rivals. In the following dis- 
cussion, therefore, the uncanonical Gospels will be 
treated as follows : 

(1) Gospels relating to the Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus; (2) general Gospels, covering His entire life 
and ministry, from the Birth to the Resurrection, 
either on the type of Matthew-Luke or of Mark- 
John ; (3) Gospels of the Passion and Resurrection. 

I. GOSPELS RELATING TO THE BIRTH AND IN- 
FANCY OF J ESUS.—(a) The Protevangelium Jacobi. 
A certain element of romance attaches to this 
uncanonical Gospel. During his travels in the 
East, William Postel, a French humanist of the 
16th caged plead devoted ne to Oriental lan- 
guages and comparative philology, came across 
an edifying treatise which was read in several 

* For traces of similar epistles of Jesus, cf. Augustine, de Con- 
sensu evang. i. 9-10. For the ‘epistle of Christ which fell from 
heaven,’ cf. G. Morin in Revue Bénédictine (1899), p. 217f., 
and a monograph on its Eastern version and recension by M. 


Bittner in the Denkschriften der kais. Akad. der Wisse 
(Philos. Hist. Klasse, vol. li. Abth. 1) for 1906. 
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churches. He procured a copy of the work, and 
cherished great expectations about his find.“ 
Here was the original prologue to Mark’s Gospel, 
‘evangelii ad hunc diem desiderata basis et funda- 


mentum, in quo suppletur summa fide quicquid 
posset optari. 
Postel's Latin version was published in 1652 by Theodore 
Bibliander (Proteuangelion seu de natalibus Jesu Christi et 
ipsius matris ints Mario sermo historicus divi Jacobi 
minoris...) e Greek V M. 
Neander (Apocrypha ; hoc est narrationes de Christo, Maria, 
J „ cognatione et familia Jesu Christi extra Biblia... 
inserto etiam Protevangelio Jacobi grasce, in Oriente nuper 
reper necdum edito hactenus . . . 1563, re-issued in 1567), 
whodid not share Postel’s or Bibliander’s enthusiasm f for the 
. One of Tischendorf’s MSS (A) was edited by C. A. 


treatise 
Suckow in 1840 (Protevangelium J ez codice ms. Vene- 
; ; um, i 


tiano va 
instructum edidit), and a FayyOm parchmen ee con- 
taining 73-10! was published in 1896 by B. P. Grenfell (An Alez- 
andrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri, pp. 12-8 
In spite of these and other contributions, however, ‘ Gree 
—the oldest of which is a Bodleian fragment from Egypt of 
cent. v-vi—are very numerous and very incompletely known ; 
the versions have not been exhaustively studied; and many 


important questions, especially those affecting the integrity of 
the book, must still be regarded as open’ (M. R. James, in 
JTASt xii. I 1910-11] 625). 


The work itself professes to be a loropla or bitynas 
(251), and the narrative runs as follows. 

The first part (1-181) opens by describing how the 
wealthy Joachim and his wife Anna lamented 
over the fact that they had no child. Joachim is 
told, to his chagrin, by Reuben (the high priest ?) 
that his childlessness disqualifies him from pre- 
senting his offerings to Anna, praying in 
the arei and looking up to heaven, is reminded 
afresh of her childlessness the sight of a 
sparrow’s nest in a laurel bush; she breaks into 
the following lament (3: spoiled in the Syriac, and 
omitted in the Armenian, version) : 


* Woe is me! who begat me, and what womb produced me? 
ror I was born 5 pee er 0 1 th j 
am reproach y have ven me oere 
from the ’s temple. 
Woe is me! what am I like? 
I am not like the birds of heaven, 
for the birds of heaven are fruitful before thee, O Lord. 


Woe is me! what am I like? 
I am not like the beasts of the earth, 
for even the beasts of the earth are fruitful before thee, O 


Woe is me ! what am I like? 
I am not like these waters, 
for even these waters are fruitful before thee, O Lord. 


Woe is me! what am I like? 
Iam not like this earth, 
for even this earth bears ite fruite in season and blesses 
thee, O Lord.’ 


An angel assures her that God will pive her a 
child, and eventually Mary is born—the idea of 
the story corresponding thus to that of John the 
Baptist’s birth in Lk 1%. Anna now proceeds to 

il her vow of consecrating the child to God. 
The baby is not allowed to walk on the common 
earth till her nts take her, at the age of 
three, to Jerusalem, where she is welcomed by the 
priest and left in the temple, ‘like a dove nestling 


* Hallam describes him as ‘a man of some parts and more 
reading, but chiefly known. . . for mad reveries of fanaticism ’ 
(Introd, to the Literature of Ru , 1847, i. 468). 

„ in his Introduction au traité de la con- 
Sormité 47 55 5 avec ar 1 ou traits 

ra 58 pour Hérodote (1566 nly expressed 

is gon at Postel’s production, whose a r aR popularity 
ay Anne's bang of praise (0%) more appecpelate then fe canal 
nna’s song o more a usuall 

the case with such songs in the Bible haa á 


‘I will sing a song to the Lord my God, 
for he nas visited me and taken from me the reproach of my 
enemies; 
the Lord has given me fruit of righteousness, a single fruit 
but many-sided in his sight. 
Who will tell the sons of Reuben that Anna is suckling ? 
Hearken, hearken, ye twelve tribes of Israel: Anna 
suckling.’ 
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there.” Her parents, in a transport of wonder at 
her, depart. They vanish from the story,“ which 


at once (8) hurries on to describe the action taken 
by the priests when this wonder-child reached the 
age of puberty (twelve or fourteen years—the MSS 
vary). An ango! bids Zechariah, the high priest, 
summon the widowers (‘ bachelors,’ in the enian 
version) of Israel: ‘let each bring his rod, and 
whoever has a sign shown him by the Lord, his 
shall the woman be.’ Joseph is then suddenly 
introduced (91). And Joseph, throwing aside his 
axe —it is assumed that the readers know he was 
a . or joiner - went out to meet the heralds 
(or, the widowers). A dove emerges from his rod, 
and he is reluctantly assigned the charge of Mary. 
He N ‘I have sons, and I am an old man, 7 
while she is a girl. I am afraid of becomin 
ridiculous to the sons of Israel.“ But he is warn 
of the penalties attaching to disobedience, and 
eventually agrees. Only, to ensure the credibilit 
of the virgin-birth, the author observes that Josep 
left her at once in his house and went off to a 
distant task of building. Meanwhile the Annun- 
ciation takes place, Mary visits her kinswoman 
Elizabeth, and returns home. When she is six 


months pregnant, Joseph returns home, and is 
dis at her condition. He has been put in 
charge of this virgin, and he has failed to keep his 


charge! ‘Who has deceived me (her)? Who has 
done this evil deed in my house and defiled the 
maiden? Has not the story of Adam been re- 
enacted in my case? As the serpent came and 
found Eve alone, and beguiled her, when Adam 
was singing praise, so with me.’ In a dream, 
however, an angel reassures Joseph. Neverthe- 
less, when the authorities of the Temple discover 
Mary’s condition, Joseph is charged with the crime 
of having set ites mamied a virgin whom he under- 
took to guard. First he, and then Mary, are made 
to undergo the ordeal of Nu 5". They the 
test scatheless. ‘And the priest said, Since the 
Lord God has not discl your sins, neither do 
I condemn you” (ovde e rl spas; cf. Jn 8"), 
So he sent them away. And Joseph took Mary 
and went home, rejoicing and glorifying the God 
of Israel.’ f 


one wailing and lamenting, the other rejoicing and 
exulting.“ 3 As the time of her delivery is im- 
minent, Joseph leads her into a cave (orf)acoy), 
leaves her in charge of his sons, and goes off ‘in 
search of a Hebrew midwife in the district of 
Bethlehem (181). 

At this point (18?) the narrative 1 changes 
to the first person: and I Joseph was walking and 
not walking, etc.“ All nature is still and silent. 


* The Armenian version (3) kills them both off in one year’ 
at this ponr 

t In his vehement attack on Helvidius, Jerome insists that 
Joseph as well as Mary was a virgin. The vangelium is 
content to show how he could not have been the real father of 


Jesus. 

t This must have been a serviceable episode for apologetic 
purposes; the story of Mt 1!5¢ did not vindicate Mary to anyone 
except her husband. But it was specially essential to the 
argument of our author, who is at pains to show that there 
was no question of a marriage between Joseph and Mary. 

§ This prophetic vision is a blend of Lk 2% and Gn 2523 (where 
the two nations are in Rebecca’swomb). In pseeudo-Matthew they 
become the Jews and the Gentiles. Here they are probably no 
more than the unbelieving and the believing. Mary suffers no 
birth-pangs ; her sorrow is purely spiritual. 

| De Lacy O'Leary in Intern. Journ. Apoe.xxxv. [1913], p. 70. 
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The birds of the air are motionless; so are all 
animals and human 9 within sight. Joseph 
secures a midwife, careful perp Aning to her that 
Mary has conceived by the Holy Spirit. But in the 
middle of their conversation the narrative again * 
resumes the third person (1910), and a further abrupt 
touch t occurs in 19, where the mid wife leaves the 
cave and Salome met her.“ Salome, like Thomas 
(Jn 20%), refuses to believe the story of the virgin- 
birth without tangible evidence. This she receives, 
with a temporary punishment for her incredulity. 
She carries the child, in obedience to an angel’s 
command, crying, ‘I will worship Him (i.e. God), 
fora great King has been born for Israel.“ The nar- 
rative then proceeds (20*): ‘and she went out of the 
cave justified (d edc And lo a voice said to 
her, Salome, Salome, do not proclaim the miracles 
(rapd d ota) you have seen, till the child reaches 

em.” And (21?) Joseph was ready to go 
into Judea.’ 

Here the line of the narrative is again broken 
abruptly. Joseph is never mentioned again. 21. 
22? re-tells Mt 21, with elaborations. The magi 
have seen ‘a star of enormous size, shining among 
these stars and eclipsing their light.“ The star 
conducts them to the cave, where the magi see ‘ the 
infant with his mother Mary; and they brought 
out of their wallet gifts of gold, incense, and 
myrrh. And being instructed by the angel not 
to enter Judæa, they went to their own land by 
another road.’§ Theomission of Joseph would not 
of itself be significant (in view of Mt 21-23), were it 
not that in 22! the initiative is assigned to 
instead of to Joseph (as in Mt 2%), Hearing of 
Herod’s order to massacre all children of two years 
and under, Mary hides the child Jesus in an ox- 
stall. Evidently, the original narrative ignored 
the flight to Egypt. But what it substituted for 
this remains a mystery, for at this point (22°) the 
story suddenly breaks into an account of John the 
Baptist and his pe The child John is among 
the infants sought for by Herod, and Elizabeth in 
despair prays to a mountain in the hill-country, 
‘O mountain of God, receive mother and child.’ 
The mountain immediately parte in two and 
shelters them, protected by a light (‘for an angel 
of the Lord was with them, watching over them). 
Herod, unable to make Zechariah (who is high 

riest) confess the whereabouts of his child, has 

im murdered inside the Temple, on the ground 
that ‘his son isto be king over Israel.’ At day- 
break, as Zechariah does not come out, one of the 
priests ventures inside; he sees clotted blood beside 
the altar, and hears a voice saying, ‘ Zechariah has 
been murdered, and his blood shall not be wired u 
until his avenger comes.’ His body is never found, 
but his blood turned to stone. The Simeon of Lk 
23 is chosen by lot to succeed him, and with this 
the story ends. The epilogue runs: ‘I, James, the 
writer of this history, when a riot arose in Jerusa- 
lem at the death of Herod, withdrew myself to the 
desert till the riot in Jerusalem ceased, glorifying 
the Lord God who gave me the gift and the wisdom 
to write this history.’ The book thus professes to 
be written not only by an eye-witness but imme- 
diately after the event. 

In spite of Zahn’s and Conrady’s arguments to 


* The Syriac ent passes straight from 182 to 191, 
t Possibly echoed in Clem. Strom. vii. 16. 93. 
1 Jesus, in the Syriac as in pseudo-Matthew (see below, 


. 488). 

J § The sopua of the story is noticeable; in the primitive 
form (expanded in the versions and later MSS) the magi do not 
even adore the child, and no attempt is made to name them, as 
in the Armenian version, which calls them Melchior, prince of 
Persia, Baltasar, prince of India, and Gaspar, prince of Arabia. 
The angel gore to them at once after the Annunciation, ‘ and 
sner were led by the star for nine months, and then came and 
arrived in time for the birth from the holy virgin.’ This is 
reproduced in the Coventry Nativity play. 
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the contrary, it is almost necessary to postulate 
the composite character of the Protevangelium, 
although the sources cannot be disentangled with 
much precision. Even in 1-18! there are traces of 
different strata, e.g. the sudden introduction of 
Joseph in 91, and the episode of Mary sewing the 
purp e and scarlet * for the veil of the Temple (10, 

2). The latter episode could be parted from the 
context not only without difficulty but with a gain 
to the sequence of the narrative.t On the other 
hand, neither 1-18? nor 18*-22? can be regarded as 
complete sources. The legend of Zechariah’s 
murder in 22-24, on the other hand, is a water- 
mark of late origin. In the light of the investiga- 
tions by A. Berendts, r it is clearly subsequent to 
Origen, who knows quite a different version of 
Zechariah's death—one which connects it closel 
with the virginity of Mary (he was murdered, 
according to this tradition, between the Temple 
and the altar, for having permitted Mary to enter 
the court of the virgins after she had given birth 
to Jesus). Had Origen read 22°-24 in his fi RMO; 
*TaxwBov, he would not have written as he has done 
upon Mt 23%. For the existence of the legend in 
the form of 22°-24 the first evidence is from Peter 
of Alexandria (t A.D. 311), and even this evidence 
is not absolutely decisive. 

Whether the composite work underwent suc- 
cessive expansions or, as is less likely, was recast 
by a Gnostic author, 1’-18!, which 1s practically 
a yévynows Maplas, probably belonged to the book of 
James, from which Origen quotes. His quotation 
is based on this part, and on this part alone; the 
rest of the book never mentions the other children 
of Joseph. If the conclusion (25) was part of the 
original romance, the story must have included the 
incidents of Herod’s massacre, though in a form 
differing from that preserved in the Apocalypse of 
Zechariah § as it now appears in 22-24. For some 
reason, the latter must have been substituted for 
the original conclusion, or added to a narrative 
which had lost its ending. Whether 18?-21' was 
also an extract from some A hum Josephi, 
which became appended to 1-18}, or whether the 
author of the book of Jaines himself combined the 
fragment with his other source, is a problem which 
cannot be decided definitely either way, in view of 
the obscurity surrounding the literary origins of 
this as of most other pseu epigrapha. 

Here, too, as in the Oxyr ynchite fragment (cf. 
p. 499), the attempt to describe the conditions of 

ewish ritual shows the writer’s ignorance. That 
Joachim should be repelled from his right to offer 
in the Temple,on the score of childlessness (1?), and 
that girls could remain within the Temple like 
vestals, are only two of the unhistorical touches 
which indicate unfamiliarity with the praxis of 
Judaism. The romancer knows his OT better. 

And he knows it in Greek. The attempt to 
establish a Hebrew original for the Protevangelium 
has been unsuccessful; it is bound up with a 
desire to put it earlier than the Synoptic Gospels, 
on which, as on the LXX, it plainly depends. But, 
as it is uncertain whether Justin Martyr owes to 
it touches like that of the cave i| and the curious 


* Perhaps, like the emphasis on the wealth of her parents, a 
reply to the current depreciation (Orig. Cels. i. 28f.) of their 
poruon. But the wealth of Joachim is probably taken over 

that of his namesake in Sus 14. 

t The obecure sentence in 10, ‘At that time Zechariah was 
dumb, and Samuel took his place, until Zechariah spoke,’ may 
be an W but even if Simeon (cf. Lk 2%) is read 
for ‘Samuel’ with some MSS, it remains an erratic block. It 
seems to presuppose the story (or the tradition) of Lk 15f, 

t Studien 1 Zacharias - Apokryphen und Zacharias 
Legenden, 1895, p. 37 f. 

: paom details from this seem to underlie the Armenian version 
n s 

{ According to Chæremon, the Egyptian historian (quoted by 
Josephus, le. Apion. 1. 82 (292)), the mother of Rameses also bore 
him fn a CAVE. 


phrase about Mary in Dial. 100 (cf. Protev. 12%), 
the date of the earliest section cannot be assigned 
definitely to the first quarter of the 2nd century. 


In the Armenian Church the Protevangelium formed the basis 
for the first part of a large work which iucluded a Gospel of the 
Infancy and later a rypha on the life and miracles of Jesus. 
According to F. C. Conybeare, who prints one or two chapters of 
the section based on the Protevangelium (4 JTA i. [1897] 424 
442), the entire work consists of 28 chapters, and goes back to 
an older Syriac text which was used by Ephrem Syrus. The short 
Syriac fragment published by Wright (Contributions to the Apoc- 
ryphal Literature of the NT, p. 17 f.) gives merely a somewhat 
abbreviated form of 17-25. The larger, complete, Syriac version 
published by Mrs. A. S. Lewis (Studia Sinaitica, xi. [1902)), is in 
all probability a version of some Greek text practically corre- 
sponding to Tischendorf's. Both in the Syriac and in the 
Armenian versions the Protevangelium forms only the intro- 
duction for subsequent apocrypha on the Nativity or on Mary. 
Versions of the Protevangelium abound, testifying to its wide 
popularity as a religious story-book in the early Church. In 
addition to the Armenian, there were Arabic and Slavonic 
versions or editions, as well as Egyptian. A small Sahidic 
fragment has been edited by Leipoldt (ZNTW, 1905, p. 106f.). 


The popularity of the Protevangelium, even 
ape from its advocacy of the absolute virginity of 

ary, is not unintelligible. The story is told with 
much simplicity and in its original form. 
There are vignettes o t life, of nature, and 
of domestic affection, which single it out from the 
other uncanonical Gospels—glimpses, for example, 
of Anna standing at the door as her husband drives 
home his flocks, and running to embrace him ; of 
Elizabeth dropping her needlework and running to 
the door when Mary knocks; or of Anna (in the 


pens, 


Armenian text) tossing her baby merrily in her 
arms. None of the Infancy Gospels is so free from 


extravagance and silliness. The child Jesus is a 
child, and, if the halo has begun to glow round the 
head of Mary, she is still a woman. No tinge of 
Docetism makes her unreal. Even the narrator 
keeps himself strictly in the background. The 
skill with which the author has contrived to tell 
his story is best appreciated when we compare the 
crude, coarse handling to which some of its materials 
are subjected in the Gospel of Thomas or the Gospel 
of pseudo-Matthew. 

ccasionally there are touches which remind 
the reader of Buddhistic legends; e.g. in the Ist 
cent. (A.D.) life of Buddha (cf. Chinese version in 
SBE xix.(1883]) Buddha is born miraculously, ‘with- 
out causing his mother pain or anguish’ (11%), and 
at his birth ‘the various cries and confused sounds 
of beasts were hushed, and silence reigned’ (11%), 
But the proofs of Buddhistic influence are not 
cogent (cf. von Dobschiitz in TALZ, 1896, pp. 442- 
446); the comparative study of folk-lore in its 
modern phases renders hesitation on this point 
prudent. 


SPECIAL Lirzraturs.—L. Conrady's hypotheses of ite Semitic 
7 and its priority to the birth- stories of Matthew and 
Luke are printed in SK (1889) 728-784, and Die Quelle der 
kanonischen K 5 tchte Jesus, Göttingen, 1900. The 
best editions are both French, by Emile mann, Le Prot- 
évangile de Jacques et ses remaniements latins, Paris, 1910 
(Greek text of Protev., Latin texts of pseudo-Matthew 1-17 and 
the Nativity of M with French slation, introduction, 
and notes); and C. Michel, Protévangtle de Jacques, pseudo- 
Matthieu, ngile de Thomas, textes annotés et traduits, 
Paris, 1911 (with the Coptic and Arabic versions of the History 
of Joseph the rat tapas translated with notes by Peeters); 
cf. Haase, pp. 49-60. 


(6) The Gospel of Thomas.— 

The Hasta, or Gospel of Thomas, survives in two Greek re- 
censions, one (A) longer than the other (B),“ but the M88 are 
not earlier than the 14th or 16th century. The Latin varrom (D) 
however, survives in a Vienna palimpeest as yet undeciph i 
and the Syriac (8) in a MS of the 5th or 6th century. 

No satisfactory edition has yet appeared, but Tischendorf's 
k texts have been edited and translated by O. Michel, 
ngiles Apocryphes, i. (1911), Protévangile de Jacques, pseudo- 

*In Peregrinus Proteus, 1879, p. 39f., J. M. Cotterill 
tries to show that A and B are from the same hand, and 
that the author not only uses the LXX of Ecclesiastes but 
deliberatel es some verses of Proverbe—two equally 
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Matthieu, Evangile de Thomas; 8 is published in Wright's Con- 
alors the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, 
e to Haase 1 5 L represents in the main a 
version of A, while 8 , though independently, resembles A; 
but all imply a common source which is not extant. 

We know from Fpporyene (Philosoph. v. 2), that 
the Naassenes ap ed, on behalf of their tenets, to 
a in ‘the Gospel according to Thomas,’ which 
ran a8 follows: ‘He who seeks Me will find Me in 
children of seven and upwards (e wa:dlas drò érdy 
éwrd), for hidden there I shall be manifested in the 
fourteenth age (or on, ald).’? No other citation 
has been preserved.* Indeed, apart from the 
reference of Eusebius (HE iii. 25. 6), it is only 
mentioned in by Cyril of Jerusalem, who twice 
warns Christians against it as a Manichean produc- 
tion (Catech. iv. 36, ‘There are only four Gospels in 
the NT ; the rest are pseudepigrapha and noxious. 
The Manicheans wrote a Gospel according to 
Thomas which, invested with the fragrance of the 
evangelic name, corrupts Te souls’; vi. 31, ‘ Let 
no one read the Gospel according to Thomas, for it 
is not by one of the Twelve, but by one of Manes’ 
three wicked disciples’). Since the Manichæans 
„ a Gospel of Thomas as well as a Gospel of 

hilip (see below, p. 501), this Manichæan Scripture 
may have been the Gospel mentioned by Hippolytus, 
possibly in a special form. 

Zahn attempts to date the original Gospel quite 
early in the 2nd century. He regards the second 
half of the quotation made by Hippolytus as a 
Naassene comment, and thus is 2855 to mini- 
mize the Gnostic character of the work. He 
further argues that Justin’s description of Jesus 
(Dial. 88) as a maker of ‘ploughs and yokes’ in 
His native village is derived from the story in A 13 
=S 13=L 11 (Joseph, who ‘made ploughs and 

okes,’ had an order from a rich man to make a 
ch. One plank turned out to be too short, but 
Jesus rose to the emergency, pulled the plank out 
to the proper length, and thus relieved His father). 
This may be no more than a coincidence, and 
Justin might have derived the touch from oral 
tradition. But it is certainly remarkable how 
little Gnostic fantasy pervades the Story of the 
Infancy, in any of its extant forms; a from 
the ‘great allegories’ of the letter Alpha which 
the lad Jesus is reported to have taught His teacher, 
the stories and sayings are naive rather than 
speculative. On the other hand, the childhood of 
esus is possibly filled with miracles owing to a 
desire of heightening His Divine claims prior to 
the Baptism. It is usually argued that this motive 
also implies a Docetic interest, since the miracles 
represent Jesus as not really a human child, but 
exempt from the ordinary conditions of human 
nature. This, however, is not a necessary or even 
a probable interpretation of the stories. They 
exaggerate the supernatural element, but they do 
not suggest a wraith or phantom in the guise of a 
child. In S 6-8, the reply of Jesus to His teacher 
does recall SC interests (‘I am outside of 
ou, and I dw mnong you. Honour in the flesh 
have not. Thou art by the law, and in the law 
thou abidest. For when thou wast born, I was... 
When I am greatly exalted, I shall lay aside what- 
ever mixture I have of your race’), but the tone 
and even the wording are not remote from the 
Fourth Gospel ; and, as the Gospel evidently passed 
through several editions or phases, it may have 
accumulated such elements in the gradual course of 
its development. The above-quoted passage, for 
example, is peculiar to S, as we can see from the 
remark of Epiphanius (li. 20). There was even a 


* Even this one is echoed only once, and that vaguely, in the 

pert ea Ae Jesus to the Jewish schoolmaster preserved in 
do-Matthew 804 (‘I was among you with children, and you 
not know me’) 
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tendency among orthodox Christians* to accept 
stories of miracles during the boyhood, in order to 
refute the Gnostic theory that the Divine Christ 
did not descend upon Jesus until the Baptism—a 
tendency which helps, among other things, to 
account for the tenacious popularity of such tales, 
From this very natural point of view, the rise of 
these stories may have been due to interests which 
were not distinctively Gnostic, whatever be the 
amount of dogmatic tendency that must be ascribed 
to their later form.t 

There is no ground for denying that some Gnostic 
Gospel of Thomas existed during the 2nd century. 
The quotation preserved by Hippolytus does not 
occur in any of the extant recensions of the Thomas 
Gospel which afterwards sprang up ; but even these, 
for all their size, cannot have corresponded to the 
entire work, which (on the evidence of Nicephorus) 
extended to no fewer than 1300 stichoi, almost 
double the length of the longest extant recension. 
Even in these extant recensions it is probable that 
the orthodox editor (or editors) must have removed 
the majority of Gnostic or Docetic allusions. And 
the Hippolytus quotation would naturally be one 
of these. Furthermore, we have an indirect proof 
that such a Thomas copa did exist prior to 
Irenæus. In describing the tenets of the Mar- 
cosians, that Church Father charges this Gnostic 
sect with introducing apocryphal and spurious 
scriptures (i. 20. 1), and with circulating the 
following legend. ‘When the Lord was a boy, 
learning his letters, and when his master said to 
him as usual, Say Alpha,” he said Alpha.” But 
when the master went on and ordered him to say 
„Beta, the Lord replied, ‘‘ You tell me first what 
Alpha means, and then I will tell you what Beta 
means.“ The Marcosians, Irenæus adds, told this 
story to show that Jesus alone knew the mysterious 
significance of A pan The legend illustrates the 
mystic content which the sect put into the letters 
of the alphabet,t but its immediate interest for us 
lies in the fact that this story occurs in the Story 
of the Infancy. 

Irenæus proceeds (i. 20. 2) to show how the 
Marcosians also misinterpreted the canonical 
Gospels to suit their propaganda; e.g. Lk 29 they 
explained to mean that the parents of Jesus did 
not know He was telling them about the Father ; 
in Mt 19'*27 (quoted as, ‘Why call me good? One 
is good, my Father in the heavens’) the word 
‘heavens’ denotes ‘seons’; and the word ‘hidden’ 
in Lk 19* denotes the hidden nature of the Depth 
(Sd ho). Among these quotations from ‘the Gospel’ 
(i.e. the canonical Gospels) Irenæus includes one 
which does not occur in our four Gospels: ‘ His 
saying, I have often desired to hear one of these 
words, but I had no one to tell me, indicates (they 
allege), by the term one, Him who is truly 
one God.’ This curious and unparalleled Logion 
may have been quoted by mistake from an un- 
canonical Gospel like that of Thomas, but we can- 
not do more than guess upon & point of this kind. 
In an 11th cent. Athos MS of the Gospels (cf. Stud. 
Bib. v. [1901-03] 173) there is a note to the effect 
that the pericope adultere belonged to the Gos- 
pel of Thomas (rd xepddatov roôro To? card GνƷZ 
eba ye lou dr); if so, it must have occurred in an 
edition which has not been preserved. 

The extant recensions, to which we have just 
referred, are versions of a Story of the 1 (rà 
Iatdixa rod Kuplov) narrated by Thomas, which is, 
and may have been intended to form, a sequel to 

* Usually, Jn 211 was held, as e.g. by Euthymius Zigabenus, 
to rule out such legends of miracles done by the boy Jesus. 

t The influence of prian mythology is asserted, but ex- 

erated, by Conrady in SK (1903) 397-459. 
ie Alpha and Omega. One of the Marcosian fantasies was 
that the dove at the Baptism indicated the perfection of Christ’s 
nature, the symbol of a dove being Omega and Alpha. 
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the stories of the Protevangelium Jacobi. The 
resemblances and differences between the four 
recensions may be seen by comparing their accounts 
of an incident which happens to be recorded by all 
the four, viz. the unpleasant story of how Jesus 
once became unpopular. 


A 4-5 B 4-5 


Again, he was passingthrough Some days later, when Jesus 
the village, and a boy ran and „ through the 1 


knocked against his shoulder. a boy threw a stone at him an 
Jesus was angry, 
him, ‘ Thou t 
as thou camest.’ 


and said to struck him on the shoulder. 
not go back Jesus said to him, ‘Thou shalt arm. Jesus said to him, ‘Thou ‘Thou shalt not go th 
And at once not go thy way.’ And at once shalt not finish thy journey And all of a sudden he fell down 


him do.“ On the other hand, a better spirit is 
shown in the following anecdote (S 16): ‘And 
again, Joseph had sent his son Jacob (James) to 
gather sticks, and Jesus went with him. And 
while they were gathering sticks, a viper bit Jacob 
(James) in his hand. And when Jesus came near 


L6 8 4-5 (tr. Wright). 


A few days later, as Jesus was And again Jesus had ne 
walking with Joseph through with his father, and a boy, 
the town, one of the children running, struck him with his 
ran up and struck Jesus on the shoulder. Jesus says to him, 
way. 


he fellanddied. Some whosaw he fell down and died. Those thus.’ And at once he fell to and died. And all who saw him 
what happened said, ‘Whence who bappened to be there were the earth and died. But when cried out and said, ‘Whence 


was this child born, for every astoun 


ga 
word of his becomes act and this „t 


t Whence is they saw these wonders, they was 
child, that every word he cried out saying, 
fact?’ And the parents of the utters becomes act and fact?’ ? 


this boy born, that all his 
t Whence is words become factas?’ And 


that boy they said to the family of him who was dead 


dead boy went to Joseph and And they went off and com- Joseph, ‘Such a boy must not drew near to Joseph and say to 
blamed him, saying, ‘With plained to Joseph, saying, Thou be among us.’ Joseph went off him, ‘Thou hast this boy; thou 


such a child, thou canst not canst not dw 
dwell with us in the village. town. 


If thou desirest todo so, to him 


with us in this and brought him, but they said canst not dwell with us in this 


» ‘Go away from this village unless you teach him to 


Or, teach him to bless and not teach thy child to bless and not place; but if you must be among bless.’ 


to curse; for he is killing our to curse; for he is killing our us, teach him to pra 


and not And he drew near to the boy, 


children.’ children, and everything he says to curse. Our n have and was teaching him and say- 
And Joseph called the child becomes act and fact.’ been insensate.’ ing, ‘Why doest thou these 
apart and onished him, say- Joseph was sitting on his seat, Joseph called Jesus and re- (things)? And these people 
doest thou such and the child stood in front of prov i Why dost reckon them, and hate thee.’ 


ing, ‘Wh 
th ? 


and us, and persecute us.’ ear and pinched it hard. 


Jesus said, I know these words looked at him steadily and said, 


of thine are notthine. Still, I ‘That is enough for thee.’ 
will say nothing, for thy sake. 
But they shall bear their punish- 
ment.’ And immediately his 
accusers were blinded. And 
those who saw it were terribly 
afraid and perplexed ; they said 
of him, t every word he 
uttered, good or bad, became 
fact and proved a marvel. And 
when they [he 7} saw Jesus had 
done such a thing, Joseph rose 
and took hold of his ear and 
pulled it hard. The child was 
much annoyed and said to him, 
It is enough for thee to seek 
and not to find. Certainly thou 
hast notacted wisely. Knowest 
thou not that I am thine? Do 
not vex me.’ 


ese people suffer, him: and he caught him by the thou curse 
esus hate us.’ But Jesus said, ‘I Father were not wise, he would 


him, saying, ‘ 
7 These inhabitants Jesus says, If the words of my 


know these words are not mine not know how to instruct child- 
but thine; for thy sake 1 will ren.“ And in he said, It 
say nothing; let them see to it these were children of the bed- 
in their wisdom !’ Immediately chamber, they would not re- 
those who ke against Jesus ceive curses. These shall not 
were blinded ; and they walked sec torment.’ And immediately 
up and down, saying, ‘ All the those were blinded who were 
words that p from his accusing him. But Joseph be- 
mouth take effect.’ But when came angry, and seized hold of 
Joseph saw what Jesus had his ear, and pa it. Then 
done, he angrily caught him by Jesus answered and said to him, 
the ear. esus in a passion It is „ that thou 
said to Joseph, It is enough for shouldest commanding me 
thee to see me, not to touch me. and finding me (obedient) ; for 
For thou knowest not who Jam; thou hast acted foolishly. 

if thou knewest that.thou would- 

est not irritate me. And al- 

though I am with thee now, I 

was made before thee.’ 1 


1 L covers the childhood of Jesus from his second year, A from his fifth to his twelfth year, and B from his fifth to his eighth. 


A fair idea of the characteristic contents of this 
Gospel may be derived from one or two extracts, 
such as the story of Jesus and the sparrows (B 3): 
‘Jesus made out of that clay twelve sparrows. It 
1755 9 8 Sabbath · da a 115 5 tr Phas na told 

oseph, saying, Behold, thy child is playi 
about the aron and he has “ando 8 sai out 
of the clay, which is not lawful.” When he heard 
this, he went and said to the child. Why dost 
thou do this, profaning the Sabbath?” But Jesus 
did not answer him; he looked at the sparrows 
and said, Fly off and live, and remember me.” 
And at this word they flew up into the air. And 
when Joseph saw it, he marvelled.’ On the 
strength of this anecdote Variot (op. cit., p. 228 f.) 
ventures to compare the Gospel of Thomas to the 
Fioretti of St. Francis. Another tale is that of 
Jesus and the boy’s foot (L 8): ‘A few days after- 
wards a boy in that town was splitting wood, and 
he cut his foot. As a large crowd went to him, 
Jesus went with them. And he touched the foot 
which had been hurt, and at once it was healed. 
Jesus said to him, Rise up, split the wood, and 
remember me.”’ It is as a thaumaturgist that 
Jesus appears in A 11: ‘When he was six years 
old, his mother gave him a pitcher and sent him to 
draw water and bring it into the house. But he 
knocked against someone in the crowd, and the 

itcher was broken. So Jesus unfolded the cloak 
hs wore, filled it with the water, and carried it to 
his mother.“ And when his mother saw the 
miracle which had taken place, she kissed him. 
And she kept to herself all the mysteries she saw 

It is conjectured that this was suggested by Pr S04. 


him, he did to him nothing more but stretched out 
his hand to him and blew upon the bite, and it 
was healed’ (from Ac 28%- 7). 

A closes with quite a sober version of Lk 293, 
which substitutes for v.“ the following passage: 
‘The scribes and Pharisees said, Are you the 
mother of this child?” She said, I am.“ They 
said to her, Blessed art thou among women, for 
God has blessed the fruit of your womb; such 
glory, such virtue, such wisdom we have neither 
seen nor heard.“ S also ends in this way, but the 

first quoted occurs at the close of L (in sub- 
stantially the same form), to round off a miracu- 
lous cure (15: ‘A few days later, a neighbouring 
child died, and its mother grieved sorely for it. 
On hearing this, Jesus went and s over the 
boy, knocked on his breast, and said, I tell thee, 
child, do not die but live.” And at once the child 
rose up. Jesus said to the mother of the boy, 
„Take your son and give him the breast, and 
remember me) which occurs earlier (in A 17). 

The data are so scanty that even conjectures 
must be tentative, but we may attempt to explain 
the literary problems by assuming that an original 
Gospel of Thomas was afterwards used (edited ?) by 
the Marcosians and Naassenes, and that it subse- 

uently formed the basis for the story of the 

nfancy in its various recensions. Was another 
version of it circulated among the Manichæan 
Christians?“ Or was the Gospel of Thomas which 


* The Manichean literature is said b 
included also, among ite ‘ devilish’ and ‘deadly’ contents, ‘ the 
living Gospel’ (cf. Photius, Bibl. 85). Diodorus devoted the 
first seven of his twenty-five books against the Manichæans 


Timotheus to have 
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they used an independent (native or Indian) work! 
These are questions to which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, no definite answer can be given. 

Protests were repeatedly made against the 
Iasdexd, from Chrysostom onwards; but the work 
must have enjoyed a popularity among Oriental 
Christians which orthodox censures were unable to 
check. One a war of this „popu arity may be found 
in the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew and the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy, which have worked up 
materials furnished by the Thomas Gospel into in- 
dependent collections of stories for the edification 
of pious Christians. The second of these two 
ae seems to have circulated among Jews and 
Muhammadans as well. 

(c) The Gospel of pseudo-Matthew.—The Gospel 
of udo- Matthew owes its present title to 
Tischendorf, the first editor of the Latin text, 
since the MS he used was headed: ‘incipit liber 
de ortu beate Mariæ et infantia Salvatoris a 
beato Matthæo evangelista hebraice scriptus et 
a beato Hieronymo presbytero in latinum trans- 
latus.’ Thilo had already piven this title to the 
Gospel of the Nativity of N ary’ Both pieces (the 
former at least in one or two MSS) are prefaced by 
the forged correspondence between Jerome and 
two bishops, in which the latter plaintively bewail 
the apocryphal and heterodox character of the 
current books upon the birth of Mary and the 
Infancy of Jesus; they have heard that Jerome 
has come into possession of a Hebrew volume on 
the subject by the 3 Matthew, and beg 
him to translate it into Latin for the apologetic 

ur of the faithful. Jerome agrees, explain- 
ing that the book was intended by Matthew for 
pote circulation, and that in making it public 

e is not adding to the canonical Scriptures. This 
is the author's adroit * way of winning a welcome 
for his production and safeguarding it against 
suspicion. He had the fate of the Protevangelium 
Jacobi and the Gospel of Thomas before his eyes. 
But such a description of the writing’s contents 
as this correspondence presents is obviously more 
suitable to the Gospel o udo-Matthew than to 
the little treatise on the Nativity of Mary, which 
never alludes to the Birth and Infancy of Jesus. 
Tischendorf’s nomenclature is therefore more cor- 
rect than Thilo’s. 

The Thomas Story of the Infancy has been 
exploited by the author in the third part of the 
book (25-42), but this is only one of his sources. 
The Protevangelium Jacobi is another (1-16). In 
fact, the Gospel must have carried the name of 
James occasionally ; Hrotswitha, for example, the 
Abbess of Gandersheim (10th cent.), who para- 

hrased it in Latin hexameters for the benefit of 

er nuns, entitled her work, ‘ Historia nativitatis 
laudabilisque conversationis intacte Dei Gene- 
tricis, quam scriptam referi sub nomine sancti 
Jacobi fratris Domini.’ 

In the first part (1-17), which describes the birth 
and maidenhood of Katy, her marriage, the virgin- 
birth, and the escape trom Herod, the features 
at moment 1 os ee char pide The home 
of Mary’s parents is definitely Jerusalem (in the 
Pratavangeliam this is only a matter of infer- 
ence) ; Joachim does not offer sacrifices for forgive- 
ness; he absents himself for five months instead 
of forty days ; Anna’s vow to consecrate her child 
is made before, not after, the angel’s announce- 
ment; an angel bids her go to meet Joachim; in 


to refuting what he thought was their ‘ vividum . 
pee which was really the ‘modium evangelium’ written by 

* Except in one point. He makes Jerome plead love for 
Christ as the motive for his translation. Did he forget that the 
author of the Acta of Paul and Thecla had been condemned in 
apite of Mis plea that he had invented the Acts out of love for 
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Protev. 7 Mary, aged three, dances when set down 
on the third step of the altar, but here (4) she runs 
up the fifteen steps to the Temple so rapidly that 
she never looks back; she is mature at the age of 
three, remains in the Temple as a paragon of 
virginal piety, fed daily by one of the ang and 
often in conversation with them ; any sick person 
who touches her goes home cured; her courteous 
greeting instituted the custom of saying Deo 
gratias’ ; she refuses to be married, an es the 
vows of virginity ; Joseph, already a grandfather, 
is chosen from the widowers to take charge of 
(not to marry) Mary; the jealousy of her five 
maids is rebuked by an angel; the Annunciation is 
made when she is working at the purple for the 
veil of the Temple; Mary does not hide during her 
pregnancy, nor does she visit Elizabeth ;* Joseph 

oes not upbraid her, and he apologizes to her tor 
his suspicions; after she successfully passes the 
ordeal for virgins, the people kiss her feet and ask 
her pardon; the bri t light in the cave at 
Bethlehem does not diminish; Salome adores 
Jesus t (not simply God, as in Protev. 20), and is 
not forbidden to declare the wonder of the virgin- 
birth; only angels witness the birth, and as soon 
as Jesus is born He stands on His feet; the star is 
the largest ever seen in the world; the magi offer 
gifts to ‘the blessed Mary and Joseph’ as well as 
to the child; Mary's fear of Herod’s fury (Protev. 
22) is omitted. 

The second part (18-24) describes with pictur- 
esque detail the flight to Egypt and the residence 
of the holy family there. Some of the legends 
have sprung from the soil of the OT. For example, 
when Mary is terrified by dragons issuing from a 
cave (18), the infant Jesus leaves her bosom and 
confronts them, till they adore him and retire 
(from Ps 1487). Docile lions accompany and aid 
their oxen, and wolves leave them untouched (in 
fulfilment of Is 65%) Again, when Mary and 
Jesus entered the Egyptian temple, all the idols 
bowed and broke (in fulfilment of Is 191). The 
OT is enough to explain the last-named legend, 
without recourse to the later and rather 
different Buddha-legend in the Lalita Vistara 
(viii.). Athanasius, by the way, welcomes this 
incident (de Incarnatione Verbi Dei, 36), which he 
accepts without a shadow of suspicion, as a proof 
of the supreme glory of Jesus. Another pretty 
legend t occurs in 20-21, where Mary rests from 
the heat under a tall palm-tree and longs to eat 
some of the fruit hanging high overhead. Joseph 
tells her he is more concerned about the lack of 
water, since their water-skins are empty. ‘Then 
the infant Jesus, resting with happy face in the 
bosom of his mother, says to the palm, ‘‘ Bend thy 
branches, O tree, and refresh my mother with thy 
fruit.” Immediately, at this word, the 
bowed its crest to the feet of the blessed Mary, 
and they gathered from it fruits with which all 
were refreshed. After they had gathered all its 
fruit, it remained bent, waiting his command to 
rise at whose command it had bowed down. Then 
Jesus said to it, Raise thyself, O palm, be strong, 
and join the company of my trees which are in the 
paradise of my Father. And open from thy roots 
the vein of water which lies hidden in the earth; 
let the waters flow, that we may be satisfied there- 
with.” At once the palm rose up, and at its root 
a spring of water began to trickle forth, exceed- 


* The cleaving of the mountain to shelter Elizabeth and John 
the Baptist from Herod's fury, and indeed the whole Zechariah 
legend, is omitted. 

t The angels sing Lk 214 in adoration of the infant Jesus in 
the cave ; the ox and the ass in the stable also incessantly adore 
him (14)—in fulfilment of Is 13 and Hab 3? év pégw vo 


7 Which — La into the Qu’rin (ed. E. H. Palmer (SBE vi. 
and ix., 1900], xix. 20-26) in a simpler form. 
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ingly clear, cool, and bright.’ Next day, before 
leaving, Jesus rewards the palm by allowing an 
angel to transplant one of its branches to paradise. 
‘This palm,’ he tells the terrified spectators, ‘ shall 
be prepared for all the saints in the place of bliss, 
as it has been prepared for us in this lonely spot.’ 


The third (25-42) describes incidents in the 
‘boyhood of Jesus, from the return to Judea, for 


the most part on the unpleasant lines of the Gospel 
of Thomas. The incident of the taming of the 
lions is new, however (35-36). Jesus, a boy of 
eight, went out of Jericho one day to the banks of 
the Jordan, and walked deliberately into a cave 
where a lioness lay with her cubs. The lions 
adored him. Jesus then improved the occasion by 
telling the astonished crowd, ‘How much better 
are the beasta than you! They recognize the Lord 
and glorify him, while you men, made in God’s 
image and likeness, do not know him! Beasts 
recognize me and are tame: men see me and do not 
acknowledge me.’ Jesus then crosses the Jordan, 
accompanied by the lions, the waters dividing to 
right and left (cf. Jos 3%, 2 K 2%), and dismisses his 
wild companions in peace. 

(d) The History of Joseph the Carpenter.—One 
of the latest developments of the legends relating 
to the Infancy of Jesus is represented by the 
History of Joseph the Carpenter, which purports 
to be the story, told by Jesus to the disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, of the life and death of Joseph. 
It is a genuinely native product of Egyptian piety, 
not earlier than the 4th century. At several 
points it recalls the ‘Testament’ literature, and 
probably it belongs to that category rather than 
to the Gospel category. Sahidic, Bohairic, and 
Arabic versions (cf. Haase, pp. 61-66) are extant. 

(e) Unidentified fragments.—The four Sahidic 
fragments upon the life of the Virgin Mary, pub- 
lished by Forbes Robinson (TS, iv. 2 [1896], 

. 2ff.), maintain her virginity after the Birth of 

esus, but abjure the ideas which afterwards 
developed into the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception (‘Cursed is he who shall say that the 
Virgin was not born as we are’) and the Assum 
tion (‘Cursed is he who shall say that the Vir 
was taken up into the heavens in her body. But 
she died like all men, and was conceived by man’s 
seed as we are’). The outline of the fragments 
9 resembles the story of the Protevangelium 

acobi and pseudo-Matthew, with some curious 
idiosyncrasies, Joachim her father was formerly 
called Cleopas (according to Codex B of pseudo - 
Matthew 32, Anna married Cleopas after the death 
of Joachim): he and Zechariah were brothers, and 
Anna was the sister of Elizabeth ; a white dove 
(=Mary) flies to Anna in a vision; M in the 
temple ‘never washed in a bath’ (a favourite 
ascetic feature of the Egyptian nuns), nor did she 
use perfumes; she conceived ‘by the hearing of 
her ears,’ and she is the Mary who visita the tomb 
and receives the commission of Mt 280 (of. Albertz 
in SK [1913] 483 f., on this point); she works 
miracles of healing after the Resurrection, but 
modestly forbids the apostles to record them; 
when she dies, her soul leaps into the arms of her 
Son. It is doubtful, however, if these fragmente 
originally belonged to a Gospel at all. Probably 
they are part of the débris of the Mary litera- 
ture (cf. Haase, p. 77f.) which developed out of 
the legends represented by Gospels like the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi, where the main interest is 
really in Mary rather than in Jesus. It is through 
the channel of such religious fiction, from the 
Protevangelium Jacobi to the so-called Transitus 
Mariæ, formed in part by local legends and pagan 
views on the relation between sex and religion 
that the mythology of the early Church flowe 
over into art and literature, Painters like Titian 


‘and the Gospel of the 


and Perugino, poems like the Byzantine Christus 
Patiens, and stories like the Golden Legend, were 
as indebted to this source as the calendar of the 
Roman Church’s festivals.* 

II. GENERAL GOSPELS, COVERING THE ENTIRE 
LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS.—{a) The Jewish 
Christian Gospels (the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes, the Gospel of the 
Twelve, the Gospel of the Ebionites). . 

SPECIAL LIrERaTURE.—The quotations from and the Patristic 
allusions to the Gospel acoording to the Hebrews, together with 
the Gospel of the Ebionites, are collected, with critical studies, t 
by E. W. B. Nicholson (Gospel acc. to the Hebr 


ebrews, London, 
1879), Zahn (Gesch. des Kanons, ii. 642-723), R. Handmann 
r 


a „ ii. . 

TU v. 8, 1888), J. H. Ropes (TU xiv. 2, 1896, p. 77 f.), A. Meye 
in Hennecke’s Neutest. Apok.), and A. Schmidtke (‘Neue 

u. Untersuchungen zu den judenchristl. Evangelien,’ 
TU xxxvii. 1, 1911); cf. also Waitz s important study, Das 
Evangelium der zwölf Apostel in ZNTW (1912, p. 338 l., 1913, 
pp. 38 f., 117 f.) In the light of Schmidtke's and Waitz's re- 
searches, it is no longer possible to treat the G according 
to the Hebrews without handling the Gospel of the Nazarenes 
and the of the Ebionites, since the quotations usually 
assigned to the first are uted. In the following section, 
therefore, these three Gos will be discussed together. 


The 7 problem may be stated thus. Four 
Jewish Christian Gospels are mentioned and 
quotes in the literature of the early Church: the 
xospel of the Hebrews (HG), the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes (NG), the tes of the Ebionites (EG), 

welve, t.e. of the Twelve 
Apostles (TG). ? Were there really four Gospels of 
this kind? Or are some of these titles no more 
than different descriptions of the same Gospel? 
This is a problem which goes back to the 5th 
century. Jerome WN y held HG=TG, and 
this 1 has been accepted by oritics like 


Hilgenfeld, Cassels (Supernat. Rel., 1874-77, pt. ii. 
ch. iii), Lipsius, and Resch, with varying defini- 


tions of its age and content. One of the notable 
features in Schmidtke’s recent monograph is that 
he not only challenges the ordinary equation of 
HG=NG in recent criticism, but reconstructs an 
HG which absorbs practically all the material 
assigned to TG, so that HG becomes equal to EG, 
as Nicholson had era argued. The usual 
identification g of EG = TG (Hilgenfeld, Zahn, 
Harnack, etc.) is combined by Waitz with a re- 
fusal to equate HG and NG. 

Of these four, TG is mentioned much less often 
than HG ; our first knowledge of it is of a Gospel 
3 this title (i.e. with the twelve apostles as 
its authors or authorities) which is mentioned by 
Origen next to the Gospel of the Egyptians (see 
above, b. 479). We hear of NG first in Jerome, 
and for EG we are mainly indebted to Epiphanius. 
But we do not know to what extent these titles 
were interchangeable, and whether different writers 
meant the same work when they mentioned HG 
or TG, for example. The most hopeful method of 
arriving at some solution of the pronom is to ap- 

roach it along the line of the allusions to Jewish 
hristians in the early writers of the Church. 

There were Jewish Christians, according to 
Justin (Dial. 88) who maintained that Jesus was 
born in the ordinary way. Whether all the Jewish 
Christians whom Justin knew held this position, 


* There is a mon ph by R. Reinsch on Die Pseudo-Evan- 
gelien von Jesu und Marias Kindheit in der romanischen und 


germanischen Literatur, Halle, 1879. 

t The varying directions of criticism are traced by Handmann 
(cf. Moffatt, LN T?, Edinburgh, 1912, pp. 259-261). Of the earlier 
studies, one of the most acute is in chs. vii.-viii. of R. Simon's His- 
toire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament, Rotterdam, 1689. 


t A later Syriac Sea pal gee with this title has been 
edited by J. Rendel Harris: Ihe Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, 
together with the Apocalypses of each one of them, Cambridge, 


1900. Whether the Coptic fragments edited by Revillout (Pat- 
rolog. Orient., ii. 2, Paris, 1903-05, p. 123 f.) belong to this, or to 
some allied Gospel of the Twelve, is a moot point (cf. Haase, 
„30 f.) It also seems doubtful whether this Syriac TG can 
be shown to rest on a source akin to the EG of Epiphanius. 
§ Occasionally in the sense that EG is no more than an Ebionitic 


copy or edition of the original catholic HG, 
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or whether it was only some of them, is not quite 
clear ; all he asserts is that the majority of Chris- 
tians in his day preferred to believe in the virgin- 
birth. The real dividing line among Jewish 
Christians was drawn by their view of the Law 
(Dial. 47); the stricter party sought to enforce the 
Law upon Gentile Christians, while the more 
tolerant were content with obeying it themselves. 
It was over this question of practice, not over a 
Christological issue, that differences arose. With 
Irenæus the situation is different. Writing in 
the West, he is not acquainted with the varieties 
of Jewish Christians in Palestine and Syria; to 
him they are all ‘ Ebionites,’ who believe Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, reject St. Paul as an apostate from 
the Law, and use no Gospel but that of Matthew 
(Her. i. 26. 2, iii. 11. 7). Ori is better informed 
(Cels. v. 61). He recognizes the two-fold classifica- 
tion of the Ebionites or Jewish Christians, and holds 
that both rejected St. Paul (v. 65), but says nothing 
about any special Gospel used by those who re- 
ected the virgin-birth. The difficulty presented 
y the statement of Irenæus remains, viz. how 
could any party in the Church adhere strictly and 
specially to the Gospel of Matthew, if they believed 
(iii. 21. 1) in the natural birth of Jesus? Must 
they not have omitted all or part of the first two 
chapters? Yet Irenæus seems to imply that they 
did not alter or abbreviate Matthew’s Gospel,* for 
he contrasts them favourably with Marcion. ‘The 
Ebionites, who use only that 1 which is 
according to Matthew, are convicted out of that 
Gospel itself of holding wrong views about the 
Lord; whereas Marcion, who mutilates the Gospel 
according to Luke, is shown by the parts that sur- 
vive in his edition to be a blasphemer against the 
only living God’ (iii. 11. 7; cf. iii. 21. 1). The 
loose statement of Irenæus is corrected or ex- 
panon by Eusebius of Cæsarea (HE iii. 27. 4); 
e declares that the Ebionite Christians, who took 
so low and ‘poor’ a view of Christ’s person as to 
believe that He was born naturally, and who re- 
jected St. Paul as an apostate from the Law, used 
the so-called Gospel according to the Hebrews, and 
attached little value to the other Gospels. But 
this HG was not the special possession of these 
Ebionite Christians, It was the particular delight 
of Christian Jews (iii. 25. 5: & HAN EBpaleey ol rò» 
Xpwrdv rapaòetd ier xalpover). More than that: 
the last-named I passage from Eusebius proves that 
HG was ranked by the Church among the scrip- 
tures which ‘though not within the canon but dis- 
puted are nevertheless recognized by the majority 
of the orthodox ae wreloros TÔ» éxxAnoaciKGy 
ycyrwoxouévas).’ This class of scriptures includes 
the A ypse of John (ef gavely, Eusebius puts 
in). And nowadays (437) some have also included 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ By ‘some’ 
Eusebius plainly means orthodox Christians, as 
distinguished from the Christian Jews whose en- 
thusiasm for this Gospel was natural and taken 
for granted. He implies that this tendency to 
disparage the Gospel was comparatively recent. 
ere we begin to suspect confusion. What 
Eusebius calls the Gospel xaf’ 'Efpalovs was at once 
the sole t Gospel of the Ebionites, who denied the 
virgin-birth as well as the authority of St. Paul, 
and the favourite Gospel of Christian Jews. It was 
even regarded by some of the strictly orthodox as 
only second to the four canonical Gospels and dis- 


, Their Core must have been, apparent EG; NG contained 
Mt 1-2, and HG could not be called a Matthean Gospel. 

t At the same time, strict Jewish Christians who held the OT 
to be the revealed truth, and Christianity a consummation of 
the Jewish religion, would not necessarily attach the same 
canonical value to a Gospel as other Christians (cf. Handmann, 
p. 108f.). This consideration may also serve to account for the 
targu features of NG and the freedom with which the 
text is treated in EG. 


tinctly above Gospels like those of Peter, Thomas, 
and Matthias! 

The suspicion that ca ‘Efpalovs was being used 
5 to describe more than one Gospel + is con- 
firmed by two other lines of evidence. 

(1) The first of these runs el to the refer- 
ences already quoted, and is derived from the 
statements of Jerome. It is to Jerome that we 
owe our knowledge of the existence of NG, but his 
statements about this Gospel and the Nazarenes who 
used it require to be carefully sifted, and when th 
are sifted they witness to a difference between H 
and NG which Jerome for some reason ignored. 
At first sight, almost everything would seem to 
turn upon the interpretation of Jerome’s famous 
allusion in his treatise contra Pelagianos, iii. 2: In 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, written in the 
Chaldaic and Syriac tongue i. e. Aramaic, or Western 
Syriac]t but in Hebrew letters, which the Nazarenes 
use to this day, (the Gospel) according to the apostles 
(secundum apostolos) or, as most suppose, according 
to Matthew, (the Gospel) which is in the library at 
Cæsarea, the story runs, Behold the mother of 
the Lord and his brothers said to him, John the 
Baptist is baptizing for the remission of sins ; let us 

and be baptized by him. But he said to them, 

at sins have 1 committed, that I should go and 
be baptized by him? Unless perhaps what I have 
just said is (a sin of) ignorance.” And in the same 
volume, If your brother has sinned in word, he 
says, and made amends to yous receive hi 
seven times in one day. Simon his disciple said to 
him, Seven times in one day? The Lord answered 
and said to him, Yes and up to seventy times seven, 
I tell thee. For even in the prophete, after they 
had been anointed with the Holy Spirit, matter of sin 
was found.“ The opening words § seem to suggest 
that Jerome identified HG and TG (=the Gospel of 
the Ebionites), but he is simply reproducing at 
second-hand the conjecture about HG and the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, neither of which he seems 
to have known; as the only Semitic Gospel he 
knew was NG, he naturally attributes to it the 
floating titles and opinions which had gathered 
round the others. 

This is corroborated by the fact that he sometimes 
uses ‘Nazarsi’ loosely for heretical Jewish Chris- 
tians (practically =the ‘Ebionites’ of earlier writers), 
and sometimes speaks of them in special connexion 
with thelocal Church at Syrian Berea. Now, what- 
ever Gospel or Gospels the former used, and whoever 
they were, it is plain that the latter class of Jerome’s 
‘ Nazarei’ could not have been the Ebionite Chris- 
tians of Irenæus, Origen, and Eusebius, for, accord- 
ing to their interpretation of Is 85-9}, which 
Jeromequotes, they honoured St. Paul and his Gospel 
(‘per evangelium Pauli... in terminos gentinm 
et viam universi maris Christi evangelium splen- 
duit ').] They were Jewish Christians of non- 

* The size of the HG known to Nicephorus in the 6th cent. 


amounted to 2,200 stichoi, t.e. than Mark and smaller than 
Matthew—though such com ve calculations depend on the 
size of the writing being the same, which is not to be assumed 


invariably. 

t This was felt long ago by Gieseler (Historisch-kritisch Ver- 
such über Entstehung der schriftl. Evangelien, 1818, p. 8 f.), and 
elaborated by Credner (Beiträge, pag p 399 f.), who almost dis- 
tinguished EG, HG, and NG under the common title of «a 
‘Efpeiovs. How easy it was for early Christians to fall into 
confusion of this kind may be seen from the fact that in some 
quarters Tatian’s Diatessaron was actually called the Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews’ (Epiph. xlvi. 1). 

1 The meaning of,Jerome’s words may be seen by comparing 
his remarks in his Preface to Sam. and Kings(= Protog.Galeatus): 
‘Syrorum quoque et Chaldworum lingua testatur, que Hebrew 


na ex parte confinis est.’ 

m Handmann (p. 111f.) thinks that Jerome wrote ‘secundum 
apostolos’ to prevent this G ] from being confused with the 
heretical l of the Twelve (‘evangelium secundum XIL 
apostolos’). 

I Their catholic attitude to the canonical Scriptures, including 
not only Matthew but 51 John, and even St. Paul's Epistles, 
is excellently deduced by dtke (p. 107 f.) from Jerome's 
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heretical opinions, as is implied in Jerome’s account 
in de Viris illustribus, 3: ‘Matthew who is also Levi, 
the apostle who had been a tax-gatherer, first in 
Judæa composed the Gospel of Christ in Hebrew 
letters and words for the benefit of those belonging 
to the circumcision who had believed. It is not 

uite certain who translated it afterwards into 

reek. Further, the Hebrew (original) itself is 
kept to this day in the library at Cæsarea which 
Pamphilus the martyr gathered most diligently. 
I was also given permission to copy it, by the 
Nazarei who use this volume in Berea, a town 
of Syria.’ 

(2) The second line of proof which suggests that 
HG and NG were not identical is as follows, In his 
Epistle to the Church at Smyrna (iii. 1-2) Ignatius 
writes: ‘I know and believe He was in the flesh 
even after the resurrection. And when He came 
to those with Peter, He said to them, Take, handle 
Me and see that I am not a bodiless phantom.”’ 
This may be a loose paraphrase of the Synoptic 
saying in Lk 24, but the early Church preferred 
to regard it as a quotation from some uncanonical 
Gospel. Unfortunately, the three writers who 
mention it do not ee upon its origin. Origen 
(according to the Latin version of the preface to his 
de Principiis) said it came from a little book called 
the Teaching of Peter, which had no claim to be 
authentic (‘ille liber inter libros ecclesiasticos non 
habetur . . . neque Petri est scriptura neque alterius 
cuiusquam qui spiritu dei fuerit inspiratus’). This 
sounds so definite that we are surprised to learn 
that Eusebius (HE iii. 36. 11) does not know what 
source Ignatius used. Jerome, however, twice 
asserts that it was the Gospel which he had trans- 
lated. As both Origen and Eusebius knew HG, 
Jerome’s statement must be an error, if he is refer- 
ring to HG. But it is very difficult to suppose that 
he could have made such a mistake about a Gospel 
which he had translated, and the inference must 
be either that his HG was a different edition from 
that known to Origen and Eusebius, or more pro- 
bably that it was not HG but NG. This latter 
hypothesis explains why Eusebius could not place 
ihe quotation, for Eusebius knew HG but not NG. 
There is no reason why such a quotation should not 
have occurred both in NG and in the pseudo-Petrine 
document mentioned by Origen. It is of course 
possible that one of them borrowed from the 
other; perhaps Ignatius used the Petrine document 
(Zahn), while NG used Ignatius or that document 
(Schmidtke). But the last-named hypothesis im- 

lies that Jerome had an extremely superficial know- 
edge of NG, and this is on other grounds unlikely. 
It is true that Jerome required an expert to trans- 
late the Chaldee or Aramaic text of Tobit into 
Hebrew, that he might render it into Latin; and 
his acquaintance with the original of NG must 
have been equally second-hand. But this does 
not prove that he could not have known its contents 
with sufficient accuracy. There is no obvious 
reason to doubt his veracity, or to hold that he did 
not know, e.g., that this or that quotation occurred 
in NG, even supposing that he translated the latter 
as rapidly as he did Tobit. 
references in his Commentary on Isaiah. But we do not see why 
it follows (pp. 125-126) necessarily that their Gospel could not 
have included the storical legend about the appearance of 
the risen Jesus to his brother James. was surely in line 
with Bt. Paul's own tradition (1 Co 157). The latter no doubt puts 
the a nce to James fourth instead of first in chronological 
order, but, in view of the very different accounts in the Gospels 
3 Matthew and John), we can hardly eee upon 

e prominence assigned to James as if this were incompatible 
with the catholic position of the ‘Nazarsi.’ After all, as 
Schmidtke himself admits, they were keen upon circumcision 
and the Law as national traditions. As Matthew's l] had 
no record of any a noes to individual disciples, the way 
lay for a harmless legend of this kind in honour of James 


the Just. If St. Paul put the appearance to him before his own 
vision, why should not the Nazarwi’? 


Schmidtke’s reconstruction is in outline as follows. At an 
early porod the Church at Syrian Berœa broke up—or, at any 
rate, the local Jewish Christians soon formed a community of 
their own, apart from the Gentile Christian Church. It was 
these Jewish Christians who were the real ‘ Nazarenes’ of the 
early Church. Outside Beroa there were none. When Epi- 

hanius calls the Nazarenes a sect of the primitive Church, he 

simply confusing them with the Nazarenes of Ac 2414-15, 
where St. Paul protests, on being charged with being a ring-leader 
ol rns rev Nag » aipécews, ‘I cherish the same hope in God 
as they (avroi ob roi) accept.’ Here avroi odr means St. Paul's 
Jewish accusers, but Epiphanius mistook the words for a refer- 
ence to the Nasarenes. In reality, these Nazarene Christians 
of Berœa preserved their consciousness of belonging to the 


m; it 
G Is. Now it was this 
document, according to Schmidtke, which caused all the subse- 
uent misunderstandings of the Church about the Hebrew 
Gospel which formed the basis of the canonical Matthew. This 
version of Matthew was su to have been the original of 
Matthew. Papias was the t to go wrong, and he misled 
Eusebius and Apolinara, as well as Irenæus and Origen. 
Even those who w Hebrew and Syriac were misled into 
calling NG a Hebrew document, since they assumed it was the 
basis of the canonical Matthew with its Jewish Christian char- 


com 
he 


hands of Jerome. But Jerome, like Epiphanius, for the most 
part depended not on thisG Í directly ut on the information 
supplied by the scholar, Apolli of cea, 


first-hand acquaintance with the Nazarenes, of whom he says 
so much. He was the Defoe of his age. 

Hegesippus, as Eusebius points out, used both NG and HG. 
The latter * was an independent Greek work, equivalent to TG 
whereas NG was neither an independent work nor a Greek 
composition, but a Syriac document reproducing Matthew's 
Gospel in the main. The mistaken identification of HG and 
NG was Jerome's fault. He imagined that this Gospel of the 
Nagarenes which he saw in the e pal ubran o Cæsarea was 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and Schmidtke bluntly 
1 a his story about translating it (c. A.D. 390) is a 

brication. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the details of 
Schmidtke’s brilliant and searching investigation. 
His strictures on Jerome (pp. 66-69) are too sweep- 
ing; his conjecture about the relation between 
Apollinaris and the extracts from the Nazarene 
Gospel is hardly more than ingenious; and his 
tendency to attribute misunderstanding to early 
Christian writers, although it is in the main justi- 
fiable, carries him into some extreme positions. 
But his analysis of the extant data has suc- 
ceeded in showing afresh the strong case for 
regarding HG and NG as different works. So much 
at any rate may be granted. On the other hand, 
the identification of HG and EG breaks down; 
Waitz is probably 17 in regarding EG as an in- 
dependent work. The differentiation of HG, NG, 
and EG is a precarious task, however, and in the 
present state of our knowledge no reconstruction 
can claim to be more than conjectural. The proba- 
bility is that there were several Jewish Christian 
Gospels approximating more or less closely to the 
type of Matthew. Jewish Christians who claimed 

* EG (see below) was also a Greek composition, but, unlike 
HG and like NG, it was allied to Matthew, though not so 
closely as NG. 

t Bede, in the beginning of the 8th cent., made the 
fact of Jerome having quoted and translated the Hebrew 


g 
the reason for holding that the latter was to be ranked 
y among apocryphal but among ecclesiastical es’ (in 


t The loose e of zaf’ ‘Efpaiovs as a Gospel title was 
seen by several earlier writers besides those already mentioned 
(p. 490). Holtzmann, e.g. (Einleitung in das Neue Testaments, 
1892, p. 487 f.), suggested that it was applied to a whole series 
of more or less cognate Greek and Aramaic compositions. 

us preferred to regard HG as assuming different shapes in 
erent circles and at different times. is almost inevit- 
able, when HG and TG are identified. 
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to be the true ‘ Hebrews,’ and who saw in Christi- 
anity the amped form of Hebrew religion, 
could well, as Waitz observes, call their Gospel a 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ even although 
it was written in Greek. There were varieties of 
such Jewish Christians, from the orthodox ‘ Naza- 
rei’ to the extreme wing of the Ebionite Chris- 
tians, and there is no reason to doubt that more 
than one Gospel was composed and circulated by 
them. If one of these was an Aramaic version of 
Matthew, it would be particularly easy for later 
writers to use xa ‘Efpalovs loosely as a linguistic 
title, and thus to imagine that HG meant either a 
Hebrew Gospel or the supposed original of Matthew. 
One of the obstacles in dealing with the entire pro- 
blem of the Jewish Christian Gospels is due to the 
fact that some cary Christian writers and fathers 
often mention books which they seem never to 
have seen, and that their references to the Gospel 
books of the Jewish Christians are too loose 
and vague to be taken at their face-value. This 
applies particularly to Epiphanius and Jerome. 

en the latter, for example (de Vir. illustr. 2), 
introduces the quotation about the Lord’s post- 
Resurrection appearance to His brother James, by 
declaring that it occurred in ‘the Gospel called 
“according to the Hebrews,” which I recently 
translated into Greek and Latin, and which Origen 
often uses,’ he is surely confusing HG and NG. 
He is anxious to prove the importance of NG; 
that is why he says it was often cited by Origen.* 
But what Origen cited was HG. There is an error 
of memory here, at any rate. So with Epiphanius. 
He explains (Hær. xxix. 7, 9) that the Nazoræans— 
Jewish Christians who practised Jewish habits of 
life, and who had their headquarters at Syrian 

cea—possessed and used the Gospel of Matthew 
in Hebrew; he declares that their edition was 
unmutilated (wAnpécrarov), but does not know if it 
contained the genealogy from Abraham to Christ. 
This is to distinguish the Nazorzeans from sectarian 
Christians like the Cerinthians, who (Her. xxviii. 5, 
xxx. 14) used a mutilated Matthew, leaving out 
padangos like l- 10* and 26:83. Obviously, his 
remarks are contradictory. If he knew that the 
Gospel used by these Nazoræans was unmutilated, 
he must have known whether it contained Mt 12-7 
or not. He is speaking about this NG either 
from hearsay or from a hasty perusal of Irenæus, 
and, with a carelessness which is characteristic of 
him, at several points confuses it with EG. 

The rival theories thus are: (i.) HG and NG 
either identical or different editions of the same 
work; (ii.) HG and NG different works entirely. 
The latter seems preferable, but in any case it is 
essential tu have the extant data before us. 

(a) In the first place (cf. Schmidtke, pp. 1-31, 
63 f.), we a number of marginal scholia on 
Matthew from a up of minuscule MSS which, 

ly on the basis of von Soden’s researches and 

iscoveries, Schmidtke regards as witnessing to a 
special type of text or a special edition of the 
Gospels dating not later than A. D. 500. These 
scholia are held to be exegetical notes, probabl 
drawn from the Commentary on Matthew which 
Apollinaris of Laodicea wrote, prior to Jerome. 
They profess to quote the readings of rd ’Iovdaixdy 
(sc. evaryryé\tov xara Mar@aiov). Perhaps the discredit 
into which the supposed Aramaic (original) Matthew 
was falling, on account of its use by heretical 
secta, led to the pious preservation of these brief 
extracts on the margin of Church copies. There 
is a good deal of speculation in the eye of this 
h oe The scholia, however, are unmis- 
takable. 


* According to Schmidtke (p. 134 f.), Jerome betrays here the 
fact that he copied this story from Origen; but this is not a 
necessary inference (cf. p. 490 n.) 
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In Mt 45 the ‘Jewish’ Gospel read ¿r 'lepovoaAnpz for eic ray 
ayiay wédcv, in 522 it omitted eixy and in 613 the doxology to 

e Lord's prayer; at 75 it read:* ‘If you are in my bosom and 
do not the will of my Father who is in heaven, I will cast you 
ous ol myd bosom 7 145 1016 15 eer uro meee foe he oi ö es, in 
1113 8:apwacera: for Biágerar, evxapiore for éfopodrAcyoupa: ; 
in 1240 it omitted e second ‘three days and three nights’; in 


155 it read xopBay ö nete werdnOjcerOe ef Humor; it omitted 

16 and read ‘son of Sohn’ for BarJonah n 1617 ; in 1893 after 

‘seventy times seven’ it read: cal yap ¿v Tois wpopyracs herd rò 
otijvas abrovs dy xveipart ayiy eipicnero iy abrott 


ias ; in 2674 it read: cal oi a ro xai porey Kai Karnpdcaro ; 
and in 2765 it had: «at dmxey avroig a évéwAovs iva 


xabelavra: kar’ évavtioy Tov ownAaioy Kat Typwoy avroy Hudpas 
cai vuerds. 


(b) The extant quotations may best be classified 
according to the source : 


OLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA cites HG twice— 

Strom. ii. 9. 45 : ‘as it is written also in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, “He who wonders shall reign, and he who 
reigns shall rest.. 

rom. v. 14. 96: ‘He who seeks shall not rest until he finds; 
when he has found, he shall wonder, and wondering he shall 
reign, and reigning he shall rest. 

RIGEN (in Joh. ii. 6) quotes a saying of the Saviour from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews as follows: ‘My 
mother, the Holy init, took me just now by one of my hairs t 
and carried me off to the great mountain Tabor.’ He repeats 
the quotation in his Homilies on Jeremiah (xv. 4). It is evi- 
dently from a description of the Temptation, where Jesus had 
not His disciples de Him, as He had at the Tra ration. 
Origen quotes the passage in order to prove that the Word 
came into being through the Spirit ; he adds that if one reads 
Mt 128 one cannot have any difficulty about understanding 
how the Spirit could be called the mother of Christ. In the 
55 ab is the Son of the Spirit (= Wisdom ; cf. Wis 1. 917, 

The Latin version of his Commentary on Matthew (19164.) has 
the followin : ‘it is written in a Gospel called the 
Gospel acoord ting to the Hebrews (if anyone cares to receive this 
not as an authority but in illustration of the question before 
us), : the other§ rich man said to him, Master, what good 
thing shall I do to live? He said to him, Man, do the Law and 
the prophets ana answered him, 2 them. * said 
to him, Go, sell you possess an e it among the a 
and come, follow me. But the rich man n to Scratch hls 
head, and was not pleased. And the Lord said to him, How do 
you say, I have done the Law and the Lhd sine For it is 
written in the Law, You shall love your neighbour as yourself. 
And lo, there are many brothers of yours, sons of A 
clothed in filth, dying of hunger, while your house is full 
ma and nothing at all out of ittothem. And 
tu he said to Simon his disciple, who was sitting beside 
him, Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to enter by the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.“ 

This popular version of the story recounted in the r 
Gospels tallies partly with Mt. and partly with Lk.; if it 
representa a conversation at some rich man’s table (Meyer), this 
is a Lacan affinity, for in Lk. (1818), as distinguished from 
Mt. and Mk., the incident is not described as an open-air 


isode. 

— declares that the story of the woman accused of 
many eins before the Lord, which Pa quotes, was contained 
in the l according to the Hebrews (HE iii. 89. 16). In 
Theophan. Syr. iv. 12 (ed. Gressmann, 1904, p. 183 f.): ‘the reason 
of the divisions between souls that take place in households 
(Mt 10 34-35] He taught—as we have found in one place in the 
] which existe in Hebrew among the Jews, where it is 

said, I (will) choose for myself the excellent (or, worthy) 
whom my er in heaven gave to me.“ On the authority of 
Mai, another quotation from this Gospel has been usually 
referred to the Theophania, viz.: ‘Since the which has 
reached us in Hebrew characters pronounces the threat not 
t the man who hid the money but against him who lived 
otously—‘‘ for he had I three servants, one who spent the 
master’s substance with harlots and flute-girls,““ one who 
multiplied it, and one who concealed the talent; the one 
was peg ihe the other was merely blamed, and the third was 
shut u prison”—I judge that, according to Matthew, the 
threat immediately following the conclusion of the word spoken 


* Cf. below, p. 495. 

t From the Jewish story of Bel and the Dragon SEA 
where an angel lifte Habakkuk by the hair of his head an 
transportas him to Babylon (cf. Ac 8%), In the Christian 
Haggis, the hairs become a single hair, which reminds us of 


t Origen hesitates to quote this Gospel as Scripture, not 
because it is heretical, but because the canon of the four 
was now dominant—as it had not been when Clement wrote. 

$ So there were two: for Matthew's duplications, cf. 8% 900. 

on this passage, cf. J. A. Robinson in Ezpositor, 6th ser., 
ih edt 194 f. 

Or, ‘it contained (repteĩxer) in which case we have only a 

summary, not a verbal quotation. 

** This phrase recurs in an Oxyrhynchite fragment (see 
p. 499). 
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against him who did nothing does not apply to him, but was 
spoken by way of epanalepsis with reference to the man 
formerly mentioned, who eaten and drunk with drunkards.’ 
But Gressmann shows that this passage does not belong to the 
Theophania (cf. his ed. § 29); it belongs either to some other 
author al ther or to some other treatise of Eusebius (TU 
xxx. 8 {1906} 868). The version of the parable given in this ex- 
tract witnesses to the dissatisfaction which was felt at an early 
date with what seemed to be the severe verdict of Mt 2529-30, 


In addition to corroborating the sating (o of the ‘Jewish’ 


ou, Jesus, to restore my health, lest I beg food with shame’; 
tt also read (at the passage 22 
your brother has sinned in word and made amends to you, 
receive him seven times in one day.” Simon, his disciple, said to 
Seven times in a day?” Lord answered and said to 
him, Les, I tell you, and up to seventy times seven! for even in 
the prophete,§ after they had been anointed with the Holy 
Spirit, matter of sin was found“ (cf. above, p. 490); in Mt 219 it 
read : ‘Osanna barrama’ (i.e. Hosanna in the heights) ; instead of 
‘gon of Barachiah ’ i it read ‘son of Jehoiada’ at Mt 2835; at Mt 
2751 it read, ‘the lintel of the temple, which was of enormous 
size, broke and fell in pieces’; and it contained (in the neigh- 
dourhood of Mt 523 or 1816-17) a saying of Jesus to Hi iples, 
ae be glad except when you look with love at your 
rother.’ 

These Jerome quotations show a Gospel in which Jesus is 
called ‘Jesus’ as well as ‘the Lord’ (only the latter in the 
3 ot Peter), where the narrative of the Baptism has an 
apo ogetic pu as Matthew’s has (314f.)—although the two 

er—but which was characterized by naive, popular traits 
rather than by any theological tendencies. It must have ad- 
hered to the general order and even material of Matthew; 
otherwise, as in the case of the scholia, it would have been out 
of place to chronicle slight variations of text. 


It is more easy to feel that HG and NG were 
different than to assign these fragments to one or 
the other. This is the precarious side of the hypo- 
thesis advocated by Schmidtke and Waitz afresh. 
However, to HG we may assign the quotations of 
Clement and Origen, to NG those of Jerome and 
the Jerusalem scholia. But naturally there must 
have been some material common to both Gospels, 
and we have evidence of this in the fact that both 
Origen and Jerome witness apparently to the in- 
N of Barabbas as son of (their) teacher’ 
and to the Tabor saying T about the Spirit as 
motber. How far, it at all, the scholia of the 
s Jewish’ Gospel attest the text of HG as well as 
of NG it is impossible to say. The dæmon-saying 
quoted by Ignatius came from NG, if it came from 
either of these Gospels. Probably, though not 
certainly (see note on p. 490), the following passage 
belonged to HG: ‘But when the Lord had given 
the linen cloth to the servant of the high priest, he 


* *Sicut in ipso Hebraico legimus.’ This might mean in the 
original Hebrew of the OT,’ but the analogy of the other refer- 
ences favours the meaning of in the Hebrew Gospel.“ 

t For Jerome's argument (on Is 112), the emphasis falls “pon 
the word ‘entire.’ The spirit of wisdom is ‘ poured out like 
water on the Elect One in En. xlix. 1f. (cf. of Is 111f.). 
Spitta (ZNTW, 1904, p. 316 f.) suggests that fons resents y 
cov pa (rd rot rou reis ayiov) in the original, and tha 
caAu¹⁰νiνον, may have been confused with dA (columbda)— 
which would explain the remarkable absence of the dove here. 

3 Ct. En. xiii. 1-3. 

§ The second allusion in these citations to the OT prophets. 

In a Coptic ent of some late Egyptian (Gospel?) 
treatise, Jesus denounces the Jews before Pilate for killing the 

phets down to ‘Zechariah the son of Barachiah and John 

is son (Patrol. Orient. ii. 165)—identifying the Zechariah of 
the canonical Matthew with the other (cf. above, p. 485). 

q As we can see from the Baptism-story in NG (see above, 

490), no difficulty was felt about Jesus the Son of the 

iritand mentioning His human mother, any more than in the 

Synoptic tradition about mentioning His father Joseph and His 

Heavenly Father. 
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went to James and appeared to him; for James 
had sworn he would not eat bread from the hour 
when the Lord had drunk the cup until he saw 
him rise from those who sleep. . . Bring a table 
and bread,” the Lord says. He took bread and 
blessed it and broke it and gave it to James the 
Just, and said to him, My brother, eat your bread, 
for the Son of Man“ has risen from those who 
sleep (quoted by Jerome). The Eusebius quota- 
tions are doubtful; the Theophania citations point 
to NG, but whether the story of the accused woman 
corresponds to that of Lk 77t or to that of Jn 75- 
81, the probability is that Eusebius means to sa 
that it occurred in HG—a fresh indication that H 
was not, like NG, a sort of ‘ Matthæan’ composi- 
tion or version. Wedo not know if HG had any 
Birth-story ; t perhaps it resembled Mark or John 
in this respect. And its contents seem to have been 
different from the exact Synoptic or Johanninetype. 
Both HG and NG were known to He esippus, 
who brought forward material from both, as 
Eusebius informs us: ex re roi xa EBHDalovs ebu ye lou 
cal roũ Zupia o ral ldlws ér ris ‘EBpatdos dcadéxrov revd 
rlo nu (iv. 22. 8; of. iii. 25. 5). Unless we regard 
the xal between edayyeXov and roô as an error or 
interpolation (Nicholson, Handmann), the inference 
from this e is that the Syriac (Gospel) was 
used by this Jewish-Christian writer as well as 
the Gospel of the Hebrews.: Furthermore, since 
NG was probably used by Ignatius (ef. p. 491), it 
may be placed not later than the end of the 
Ist cent., subsequent to the composition of 
Matthew’s Gospel. It was the special Gospel of 
the Jewish Christians at Bercea, originally; it was 
not marked by anti-Catholic tendencies,§ but owin 
to its language it never attained the popularity an 
circulation of HG. The latter was not a translation 
but a Greek Gospel. It received the name of cad 
“EBpalous or Hebrew Gospel’ from Christians who 
were not Jews; the title no more meant that it 
was written in Hebrew than the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians meant a Gospel written in Coptic. 
It was the readers, not the language, that suggested 
the sobriquet, in this case. Again, unlike NG or 
even EG, it had not Matthew’s Gospel as its basis 
or prototype. Clement and Origen never quote it 
or refer to it as a work allied to Matthew. So far 
as we can judge from the few allusions and cita- 
tions that may be accepted as belonging to it, the 
contents of HG must have been stam with 
characteristics which differentiated it from the 
canonical Gospels and yet commended it for a time 
to others than Jewish Christians both in Palestine 
and Syria (probably its original home) and Egypt. 
But we do not any means of determining 
its date with certainty; whether it was contem- 
porary with NG or written early in the 2nd cent., 
remains an open question. Later|| than NG at 
any rate, and further from orthodox teaching than 
either NG or HG, was KG, which seems to imply a 


* This is one note of primitive origin or colour; the title ‘Son 


of Man’ is extremely rare outside the Gospels, and later writers 
of uncanonical G never copied it. 
t Hegesippus di 


say that Domitian dreaded the second p 

ce of Christ as Herod dreaded the first (Eus. HE iii. 

B. but it does not follow that he owed to HG this reference to 
erod. Oral tradition (as suggests) might account 


for it. 
2 Waits (Z NTW, 1913, p. 121) thinks it was EG that Hegesippus 
used, not HG; but his reasons are unconvincing. There is no 
und for supposing that HG was confined to t, and none 
or assuming ames was a vegetarian (see below), whose 
principles would be shared by the Jewish isti d ex- 
reseed in their (i. s. EQ). 
$ It is still a question how far the text and traditions of NG 
wt earlier forms than those of the Synoptic narrative. 
But if EG is used in the peeudo-Clementine «npvypyara 
Hirpov, and if the latter were written by the middle of the 
2nd cent., as Waits shows good reason for maintaining (cf. 
ZNTW, 1913, p. 49 f.), our Gospel may be put in the first half 
or even quarter of the 2nd century. This is corroborated by 
Irensus (cf. above, p. 490), if his Ebionitio Christians used EG. 
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knowledge of Luke as well as of Matthew, although 
it is Matthan, as HG does not appear to have been. 
This early 2nd cent. production is known to us 
from the quotations made by Epiphanius, which 
enable the following outline to be drawn : 

(6) The Gospel of the Ebionites.—According to 
Ppi hanius (Hær. xxx. 3), the Ebionites accepted 
no pel except that of Matthew. ‘This alone 
they use, like the adherents of Cerinthus and 
Merinthus ; they call it“ the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews”—a correct description, since it was 
Matthew alone in the New Testament who com- 
posed the narrative and preaching of the Gospel in 

ebrew and Hebrew characters.’ It is true, he 
adds—and he repeats this in xxx. 6—that Hebrew 
translations of John’s Gospel and of Acts were said 
to be kept in the Genizah at Tiberias, which had 

roved useful in the conversion of Jews. But 

atthew’s Gospel was the only one originally 
written in Hebrew. This idea of a Hebrew 
Matthew obsesses Epiphanius among other earl 
Christian writers; it is needless* to spend words 
upon his explanation of xaf’ ERHpalous as suitable to 

original language of Matthew. What is more 
important for our present purpose is to notice how 
he proceeds to explain that this Gospel used by the 
Ebionites was not the canonical Matthew, however, 
but a mutilated and revised edition (xxx. 13). It 
began at 3'. (1) ‘The beginning of their Gospel is: 
It came to in the days of Herod king of 
Judea that John came baptizing with a baptism 
of repentance in the Jordan river; he was said to 
be of the race of Aaron the priest, the son of 
Zechariah and Elizabeth. And all went out to 
him.”’ The story of the Birth and the genealogy 
were therefore absent from this ‘Cutting 
off the genealogies in Matthew, they make a 
beginning, as I have aray said, in this way : “It 
came to in the days of Herod, king of Judæa, 
under the high priest Caiaphas, that a certain man 
named John came, baptizing with a baptism of 
. repentance in the Jordan river”’ (xxx. 14). This 
suggests that the author had Lk 3! in mind, but 
in the following extract (2), by making the 
Pharisees aroen! John’s baptism, he differs from 
the Lucan tradition (Lk 3%. 7%): ‘John came 
baptizing, and the Pharisees went out to him and 
were baptized, and all Jerusalem. And John had 
raiment of camel’s hair and a 9 7 of skin round 
his loins; and his food (says the Gospel) was wild 
honey, the taste of which was the taste of manna, 
like a honey-cake dipped in oil’ (xxx. 13). The 
account of the Baptism of Jesus, however, did not 
Tamor lg follow, as in the canonical Matthew, 
but onl ter an interval (erà rò elweiy rod). 
The author first of all brought Jesus on the scene, 
and placed the call of the twelve apostles prior to 
the Lord’s Baptism, possibly to make it clear that 
they had not been originally disciples of John, 
more probably to convey the impression that they 
had been eye-witnesses from the very outset. (3) 
‘There was a man named Jesus, and he was about 
thirty years of age; he chose us . . . and entering 
Capharnaum he went into the house of Simon 
surnamed Peter, and opening his lips said, As I 
walked beside the lake of Tiberias r I chose John 


Even after Zahn’s (Gesoh. des Kanons, ii. 7811.) a 
that Ppiphaniuss statement is correct, and that since 
Ebionitio Christians had n to a te for th 

the honorific title of the Ch s HG. 

t The religious v rianism of the Ebionite Christians 
(Epiph. xxx. 15) made them change ‘locusts’ (axpides, Mt 3 

nto honey-cake (cis) The verse echoes LXX 
(cal Fv ij nbovn avrov woei yeuma éyxpis d Mau Note James 
was an ascetic but not a vegetarian. The words of Hegesippus, 
which Eusebius quotes (HE ii. 28. 5), ob éupvyor i er, 
mean that he was careful to eat only ‘kosher’ meat (in the sense 
of Ac 15% and Jos. Ant. i. 108, xupis atparos). 

? This is almost the only touch in the extant fragments which 
recalls the Fourth Gospel (621), and even this need not be a 


ment 
en the 
r own 
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and James, sons of Zebedeus, and Simon and 
Andrew and Thaddeus and Simon the zealot and 
Judas Iscariot ; and I called thee, Matthew, sitting 
at the receipt of custom, and thou didst follow me. 
You then I desire to be twelve apostles for a testi- 
mony to Israel”’ (xxx. 13). The narrative of the 
Baptism (4) diverges in order and in some details 
from the Synoptic tradition. ‘When the ple 
had been tized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And when he came up from 
the water, the heavens opened and he saw the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove descending and 
entering into him. And a voice came from heaven 
saying, Thou art my Beloved, in thee I am well- 
pleased” —and again —‘‘ to-day have I begotten 
thee.” And immediately a great light“ shone round 
the place. Seeing this (says the Gospel), John says 
to him, Who art thou, Lord?” And agan a 
voice from heaven addressed him [or, said of him 
„This is my son, the Beloved, in whom I am well- 

leased.” And then (says the Gospel) John fell 

own before him and said. I pray thee, Lord, do 
thou baptize me.” But he forbade him, saying 
“Come, this is how it is fitting that all should 
be accomplished ”’ (xxx. 13). The divergence of 
EG from NG at this point is clear: the one has 
a dove, the other has not (cf. above, p. 493); and 
EG conflates the voices from heaven. 

The must have included the middle part 
of the life of Jesus,t for two sayings are quoted, 
one (5) a curious protest against sacrifices (‘I came 
to abolish sacrifices, and if you do not cease sacri- 
ficing, the Wrath will not cease from you,’ xxx. 16), 
and the other (6) a version of Mt 1 = Mk 3!» 
= Lk 8 (‘They deny he is a man, on the ground, 
forsooth, of the word which the Saviour spoke when 
he was informed, ‘‘ Behold, thy mother and thy 
brothers arestanding outside.” Whois my mother 
and my brothers?” And stretching his hand out to 
his disciples he said, ‘‘These are my sisters and 
mother and brother, who do the will of my Father,“ 
xxx. 14). If (5) was substituted ? for Mt 5" (as in 
the case of (7)), and if the plural ex ,!Ha in (6) means 
the various injunctions of the Law as God’s will, 
we have two indications of the Jewish Christian 

cretistic and anti-sacrificial§ tendency which 
ominated the Gospel. 

The sole saying (7) which has been preserved 
from the Passion narrative illustrates the vegeta- 
rian tendency which we have already seen in the 
description of John the Baptist’s food. The Lucan 
saying, With desire have I desired to eat this 

ver with you,’ became: ‘I have not desired 

eat this parsorer of flesh with you’ (xxx. 

22). The Ebionites were vegetarians, probably 

because they objected to sexual relations as im- 

moral, and consequently to animal food as the 

product of such relations even among the lower 
creatures. 

The accuracy of Epiphanius is seldom beyond 
question, and it has surmised that these 
quotationsin whole or part came from other sources 
(80, ¢.g., Credner, Lipsius, Westcott, Schmidtke). 
Thus (5) may have come from the Clementine Re- 
cognitions (i. 39, 54) and (6) from Origen’s comment 
on Jn 212. But it does not follow that they were 
current only in these quarters. And as Epiphanius 
does show some close acquaintance with the tenets 


reminiscence. On the other hand, the Coptic fragments which 
some pr to connect with this Gospel (cf. 506) show 
marked Johannine colouring. 

* See Justin’s Dial. 88. 

t Origen (de Princip. iv. 22) also quotes the Ebionites’ inter- 
pretation of Mt 15%. 

t Nicholson (p. 77) suggests that it was part of a paragraph 
answering to Lk 13), 

$ This led them (Epiph. xviii. 2, xxx. 8, 18) to criticize parte of 
pay Law and even of the prophets, in spite of their admiration 
of the OT. 

| Or, Have I desired ... you?’ 
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and tices of the Ebionites, it is fair to assume 
that his citations from their Gospel are not invari- 
ably inaccurate or imaginary. As the quotation (2) 
shows, by the substitution of éyxpis for the Synoptic 
dxpldes, the original text was Greek, not Semitic. 

Origen (see p. 479) calls it 1d éwcyeypaypévoy rv 
Sddexa, evaryyéuor, i of using xará, as he does 
in describing the other Gospels on his list, and as 
the Latin translator renders it (‘iuxta * duodecim 
apostolos’). The probability is that a saying like (3) 
gave rise to this title ; it would suggest, and peer 
was intended by the writer to suggest, that the 
Gospel was composed by Matthew in the name of the 
twelve apostles, just like the aol by; of Peter or 
(according to one legend) the Fourth Gospel. It i 
true that a similar inference may be not unreason- 
ably drawn, identifying this Gospel with HG, which 
also claimed to be a Gospel of Matthew; but the 
inference would not be so conclusive, for in any 
case the Gospel of the Ebionites, like the other 
Jewish- Christian Gospels, was based on the canonical 
Matthew. Its original title may have been the 
Sopal of the Twelve by Matthew’ or ‘the Gospel of 
the Twelve,’ for ‘the Gospel of the Ebionites’ is 
naturally no more than a description of it which 
emanated from outside circles. It belonged to the 
Synoptic type; nowhere can it be proved to have 
derived from the Johannine Gospel. 

(c) The Gospel of the Egyptians.—The ‘ Gospel of 
the ptians’ means a Gospel current among the 
Egyptians, not a Gospel composed by them. The 
title (rd xar Alyvrrlous ebayyé\cory) first occurs in 
Clementof Alexandria, who observes that it was used 
by people (the Encratites) ol rárra pâň^or 4 r xara 
Thy de, ebayyeuxg croxhoarres car (Strom. iii. 
9. 66). By the time that Origen wrote, it had been 
degraded to the rank of a heretical writing, but 
Clement’s lan e implies an earlier attitude 
which was more favourable. Thus in Strom. iii. 
13. 92 he remarks, & propos of one quotation, ‘We 
posses this saying (Exouer rò r-) not in the four 

which have been handed down to us, but 
in the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 

The extant quotations are for the most taken from 
dialogues between Jesus and Salome. 8 8 af en Salome asked 


says, “How lo answers, ‘‘So 
long as women ( 
Theod. 6 ) “Then, she li. e. Salome), “I would 


7). (e said sh 
have done well in not bearing?” as if child-bearing were not 
allowed. The Lord 
bitter 1 one (Strom. iii. 9. 66). (d) A fourth quotation is lees 
certain. ‘Those t God has crea 


spoken to Salome whi 
occur, I think (¢¢pera: 8¢, olua), in the 
Egyptians; for they say, ‘‘Th 
destroy the works of the female ”' (Strom. iii. 9. 68). o hesita 
tion iscurious, but it hardly justifies us in arguing that the quota- 
tion must have come from a work like the Exzegetica of Cassianus 
rather than from the Ba hee l. In any case, the leading 
idea of (c) and (d) is the ctions of sex are to be 
obliterated in the future kingdom, and that ma as the 
bitter herb of bodily = is therefore to be avoided. is 
still more vividly put in (e), a fifth quotation. In reply to another 
question put by Salome upon the time when the kingdom was 
to be revealed, ‘The Lord said, ‘‘When you tread under foot 
the garment of shame, when 1 the two become one, the male 
with the female, neither male nor female”’ (Strom. fii, 18. 92). 
Here the ‘garment of shame’ is the body, which Cassianus 
regarded as the garments of skin in Gn 321. The perf 
means the abolition of all 


* By ‘iuxta’ he meant to render xará, for he goes on to trans- 
late xara Madiay by ‘iuxta Mathian.’ 

t G. Wobbermin’s theory (Religi 
1896, pp. 96-103) that Orphism has 
volves, among other improbabilities, the literal m of 
‘herb’ here, as an indication of vegetarian tendencies, 

t This kind of rhetoric became common in some circles; cf., 6.g., 
the Acta Philippi 140 (p. 90, ed. Tischendorf)and the Acta Petri, 
38 (O. Schmidt, TU xxiv. (1908}). But the curious fantasy of the 
Logion quoted in these Acta does not imply a use of 
the Egyptian Gospel. 


The dialogue form is common in contemporary 
Rabbinic tradition, and Salome for some reason 
was one of the Synoptic figures to whom the later 
Gnostics (cf. her dialogues with Jesus in Pistis 
Sophia, 102, 104, 114, 115, 343, 381) and the Carpocra- 
tians (Orig. Cele. v. 62) assigned an important rôle. 

The allusions of Hippolytus and Epiphanius 
suggest that the Gospel must have contained pas- 
sages capable of a pantheistic development, but 
it is naturally impossible to determine, with the 
scanty data at our disposal, how far these encratitic 
and modalistic theories of the later Naassenes and 
Sabellians were due to the text of the Gospel itself 
and how far to later interpretations. 

The poe of the Egyptians was 5 used 
by the author of the homily (+ A. D. 150) known as 
2 Clement. This is not beyond question (cf. Zahn; 
Haase, p. 3; and Batiffol’s plea in his study of the 
Gospel in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible, ii. 
1625-1627), but the evidence points strongly in favour 
of such a hypothesis. Thus the saying quoted in 


Strom. iii. 13. 92 reappears in 2 Clem. xii. 2: ‘When 
questioned by someone when His kingdom would 
come, the Lord said, ‘‘ When the two shall be one, 


the outward as the inward, the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.”’ If this is so, it 
proves that the Gospel of the Egyptians had a high 
place, next to the four Gospels, since it is quoted 
alongside of them. The writer of 2 Clement gives 
quite an orthodox and moral interpretation of the 
saying which he cites, and this would again corro- 
borate the impression that the Gospel of the E 

tians was not originally Encratitic, but only that 
some of its contents lent themselves to such views. 
It is possible but hazardous to infer that the three 
other uncanonical quotations in 2 Clement are also 
derived from the Egyptian Gospel, viz. iv. 5 (‘The 
Lord said, ‘‘If you are gathered with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commands, I will cast you 
out and will say to you, Depart from me, I know 
not whence you are, you workers of iniquity” ),“ 
v. 2-4 (‘The Lord said, You shall be as lambs in 
the midst of wolves.” And Peter answered and said 
to him, ‘‘ Supposing the wolves tear the lambs?” 
Jesus said to Peter, ‘‘ Let not the lambs fear the 
wolves after death; and as for you, fear not those 
who kill you and can do no more to you, but fear 
him who after death has power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the fiery gehenna ), and viii. 5 
(‘The Lord said in the Gospel,“ If you did not guard 
what is small, who shall give you what is great? 
For I tell you that he who is faithful in what is 
least is also faithful in what is much ). The 
attempts to identify the Oxyrhynchite fragment 


(see below, p. 499), the Oxyrhynchite Logia, the 
Strass burg pee fragments (cf. p. 506), the Fayyfim 
fragment, or the Gospel of Peter, with this Gospel, 


have not succeeded in almost any case in establish- 
ing a proof which is beyond question, although the 
nities with the (first series of) Oxyrhynchite 
Logia perhaps justify us in assigning the latter 
rovisionally to this gy tian scripture (cf. J. A. 
binson in Expositor, 5th ser., na 417 f.). 
The use made of it by men like Julius ianus, 
a leader of the Docetic movement who was tinged 
with Encratitic tendencies, and Theodotus, the 
Egyptian Valentinian, together with its popular- 
ity among Corat ian circles like tho Naassenes and 
the Sabellians,t may have contributed to the dis- 


* Inthe context of a 
same 


like Mt 733£? Practically the 
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favour into which it afterwards fell. Originally 
its position relative to the canonical Gospels may 
have resembled that of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Like the latter and the Gospel of 
Peter, it circulated for a while without incurring 
any suspicions or hostility on the part of the 
authorities. 

Unlike the Gospel of the Hebrews, it seems 
neither to have been a translation nor to have 
been translated. Kar’ Alyurriovs does not mean, 
‘in Coptic’; the most probable explanation is 
that it denotes a Gospel meant for and used by 
the native Egyptian converts, just as Kas“ Egpalous 
meant a Gospel originally designed for the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine. It is possible that the 
Gospel of the Hebrews reached the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Alexandria (Egypt), and that the Gospel 
of the Egyptians was so named in order to dis- 
tinguish it from its contemporary ; but this is no 
more than conjecture, although Alydrros is known 
to have meant ‘provincial’ as opposed to Alex- 
andrian.’ Zahn accounts for the title and circula- 
tion of the Gospel by supposing that already, as 
in later days, the provincia, churches of gypt 
did not invariably follow the Alexandrian Church, 
and that, while the latter adhered more closely 
to the canonical Gospels, the country churches 
favoured the native product.* This meets the 
requirements of the situation during the later 

rt of the 2nd cent. as fairly as any other 

pothesis, and may be accepted tentatively as 
satisfactory. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the tian Gospel only followed in the 
wake of the four canonical Gospels. Unfortun- 
ately, our knowledge of the origins of Christianity 
in gypt is extremely scanty until the middle 
of the 2nd century. There is, further, the lack of 
adequate information about the exact contents of 
the Gospel of the Egyptians. But if the latter 
could be used by the author of a non-Egyptian 
document like 2 Clement by the middle of the 
2nd cent., the Egyptian Gospel may have been 
current c. A.D. 125, 1f not earlier. 

SPECIAL LITERATURE. — M. Schneckenburger, Ueber das 
Bvangelium der Aegy , Bern, 1834 (edition of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, in the interests of an Egyptian Ebionitic sect) ; 
Sr degen) Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 1884, p. 
546 f.; D. Völter, Petrusevangelium oder Aegypterevangelium? 
Tübingen, 1893 (ct. ZNTW, 1505 ; 868-812; O. Pfeiderer, 
Prim. Christianity, iii., London, 1810, pp. 225-228. It is pos- 
sible (cf. Baumstark in ZNT W, 1913, pp. 232-247) that traces 
of the use of the Gospel of the ptians are to be found in the 
Ethiopic Testament of our Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ,’ 
recently edited by L. Guerrier and S. Grébaut in Pat 1 
Orientalis, ix. 3 0913); and an attempt has been made (by F. 
P. Badham and F. C. Conybeare, HJ xi. [1912-13] 805 f.) to 
show ihat like the Ascensio Isaim,’ it was read by the Cathars 
0 . 

(d) The Gospel of Peter.—The Gospel of Peter 
was used, either for private reading or in 
public worship, by the Church at Rhossus on the 
coast of Syria, not far from Antioch, in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent. Its use appears to 
have occasioned some doubt and dispute, however. 
Serapion, the bishop of Antioch (A.D. 190-203), 
who seems to have been either a casual or a 
tolerant person, at first declined to take any steps 
in the matter; he sanctioned the use of the Cos l, 
without troubling to examine it carefully. Sub. 
sequently, he borrowed a copy from some Docetic 
Christians, and discovered that ‘although most 
of it belonged to the right teaching of the Saviour, 
some things were additions.’ By the time Eusebius 
(HE vi. 12) wrote, it was definitely branded as 
illegitimate.t It is doubtful whether Eusebius 
knew it at first-hand, and the later allusions to it 


The author is unknown, and no name was ever connected 
with it—which is one mark of early origin, at any rate of an 
origin apart from any special sect or tendency. 

t The harsh censure of Eusebius (HE ili. 3) is repeated by 
Jerome (de Vir. illustr. 1). 
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are probably borrowed from him. At the same 
time, it has to be remembered that the Gospel of 
Peter was not obliterated by the episcopal censure 
of Serapion. Its circulation was never wide, but 
it was tenacious. The Syriac Didascalia (cf. 
TU, new ser., x. 2 [1904], p. 324 f.) in the 3rd cent. 
and Syriac Jewish Christians as late as the 5th 
witness to its existence and popularity (cf. Theod. 
Her. fabul. ii. 2)* in Syriac; and the discovery of 
the Akhmim fragment attests its circulation in 
Egypt. Still later traces are detected by Usener 
( W, 1902, p. 353 f.), Stocks (Z KG, 1913, p. 3), 
ay Leipoldt (Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, i. 
.). 

About A.D. 246 Origen, in his Commentary on 
Matthew (x. 17) observes that ‘The citizens of 
Nazareth (Mt 139 pd Seat Jesus was the son of 
Joseph and Mary; as for the brothers of Jesus, 
some say they were sons of Joseph by a former 
wife who had lived with him before Mary, on the 
ground of a tradition in the 9 entitled xara 
Ilérpov or the book of James.’ This tradition, we 
now know, existed in the primitive source of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi (cf. p. 484). But it does 
not follow that it did not also exist in the Gospel 
of Peter. If so, that Gospel belongs to our second 
class; and one consideration in favour of this is 
the extreme unlikelihood of Peters name being 
epouslly attached to a Gospel which did not cover 
the ministry of Jesus. Tuill the winter of 1886- 
1887 this solitary reference was all that was 
known of the Gospel; but the discovery of an 
8th cent. manuscript of agente of Peter’s 
Gospel, Peter's Apocalypse, and Enoch in Greek, at 
Akhmîm in Upper Egypt, revealed more of the 
characteristics of thisGospel. Unluckily, the frag- 
ment begins and ends abruptly. It opens with 
the end of the trial; Pilate has washed his hands, 
but none of the other judges (including Herod) 
does so. Herod takes the leading part in what 
follows, the aim of the author being to exculpate 
the Romans and emphasize the responsibility and 
guilt of the Jews. In the story of the Crucifixion 
one of the malefactors reproaches not his fellow- 
criminal but the Jewish by-standers, who retaliate 
by leaving his legs unbroken in order to prolon 
his agony. It is at this point that the Docetic an 
semi-Gnostic tendencies of the writer begin to 
show themselves. On the Cross the Lord ‘was 
silent, as having no pain’; his last cry is, ‘My 
Power, my Power, hast thou forsaken me?’ When 
His dead body is lowered to the ground, there 
is an earthquake. The Jewish mob and their 
authorities thent repent, crying, ‘Alas for our 
sins! the judgment, the end of Jerusalem, is 
nigh!’ At this point the author § brings Peter on 
the scene. ‘I and my companions grieved, and, 
struck to the heart, we hid ourselves, for we were 
being sought for by them [i. e. the Jews] as male- 
factors and as intending to set fire to the temple.’ 
Meantime Pilate has the tomb guarded, at the 
request of the Jews. The author then ventures 
to describe the Resurrection.|| ‘There was a loud 

* But Theodoret’s evidence is not above suspicion. How 
could ‘Nazarene’ Jewish Christians make so anti-Jewish a 
book their favourite Gospel? Theodoret's reference, like several 
other references of the same kind, may be te a different volume 
from our ‘ Peter.’ 

¢t But it is difficult to understand why the writer did not 
draw material for his anti-Jewish representation from the 
vain appeals of Pilate to the Jews, or from their deliberate pre- 
ference of Barabbas to Jesus. Perhaps these were no in 
sections which have not been preserv 

t This is inco uent; but here as elsewhere the fragment 
does not seem to have preserved the true order of the text. 
Or, possibly, it has omitted connecting material. 

§ This Gospel, like the Protevangelium Jacobi and the. Gospel 
of the Twelve, is goana pseudony mous. 

l On the connexion between what follows and the Jewish 
doctrine of the heavenly Adam, see Stocks’ essay in NKZ, 1902, 
p. 302 f., ib. 1903, p. 528 f. The Cross probably symbolizes the 
soul of Jesus (see, further; p. 500). 
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voice in heaven, and they [i.e. the sentries] saw 
heaven opened and two men descending thence, 
with a great light, and approaching the tomb.’ 
The boulder at the opening moves of its own accord, 
the two figures enter, and the astonished soldiers 
(including the centurion and the elders) ‘see three 
men coming out of the tomb, two opparin the 
third, and a Cross following them ; the h of 
the two reached as far as heaven, but the head of 
the One whom they escorted was higher than the 
heavens. And they heard a voice from the heavens 
saying, „Hast thou preached to them that sleep?” 
And from the Cross the answer came, Ves.“ 
The next vision is that of a man descending from 
heaven and entering the sepulchre. The party of 
soldiers and Jews then retreat, and agree to say 
nothing about what they have seen. The following 
pa ph describes how Mary Magdalene took 
er Rienda on the morning of Sunday to wait at 
the tomb. They find a comely youth inside [=the 
man who had entered?]; he tells them that the 
Lord has risen to heaven [there is no Ascension), 
and they fly in terror. The fragment then breaks 
off rp ‘Now it was the last day of Un- 
leavened Bread, and many went away home, since 
the feast was over; but we, the twelve disciples 
of the Lord, wept and grieved. Each left for 
home, 55 at what had occurred; but I, 
Simon Peter, and Andrew my brother, took our 
nets and went to the sea, and with us were Levi 
the son of Alphseus, whom the Lord. 
According to ‘ Peter,’ there are no Resurrection 
en ee to the women or to the disciples in 
erusalem. The fragment breaks off on the edge 
of what seems to be an account of some appearance 
at the Sea of Galilee to Peter, Andrew, Levi (and 
some others). This would tally with the appear- 
ance preserved in the appendix to ‘John,’ only, in 
‘Peter’ it would be an appearance of the Ascended 
Christ, for the word of the young man (angel) to 
the woman at the tomb is, ‘he has risen and gone 
away to where he was sent from’ (dweordAn, i. e. 
from heaven, as in Lk 4“, where Mark’s eis, i.e. 
from Capernaum, is changed into dreord ue, i.e. from 
heaven). A further idiosyncrasy is the apparent 
length of interval between the Resurrection and the 
flight of the disciples from Jerusalem to Galilee. 
Did the writer really mean that a week elapsed ? 
Or is his description due to chronological in- 


garter 
Whether the terminus ad quem for the com- 
position of the Gospel can be carried back earlier 
than the last quarter of the 2nd cent. depends 
upon the view taken of its relation to Justin Martyr. 
It had been already conjectured by Credner and 
others that the Gospel of Peter might be one of the 
apostolic memoirs used by Justin, and this con- 
jecture seems corroborated by the Akhmim frag- 
ment, which apparently supplies the basis for the 
references in Apol. i. 35 (the seating of Jesus on 
the Biya), i. 40 (‘The Spirit of prophecy foretold... 
the conspiracy formed against Christ by Herod, the 
king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, and 
Pilate . . . with his soldiers’), and possibly i. 50, 
as well as in Dial. 103 (where Herod is termed ‘a 
king’), Dial. 97 (Aaxpdy BddAdovres—the phrase in 
Peter), and Dial. 108. Upon the whole, this 
dependence of Justin apon the Gospel of Peter 
seems preferable (s0,¢.g., Harnack, von Soden, Lods) 
to the alternative hypothesis of von Schubert and 
Stanton (Gospels as Hist. Documents, i. [1903] 93 f., 
103 f.) that the coincidences between the two are 
due to the use of a common source, viz. the Acts of 
Pilate, an official report of the trial of Jesus pur- 
porting to have been drawn up by the procurator 
and perhaps underlying the references in the later 
Acta Pilati and in Tertullian. 

This fixes the date of the Gospel’s composition 
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approximately within the first quarter of the second 
century. The terminus a quo depends upon the 
view taken of its dependence on the canonical 
Gospels. Those who find in it traces of all four— 
as if the writer knew them and employed them 
indifferently, quoting perhaps from memory, to 
suit his own dogmatic ends—naturally place the 
Gospel c. A.D. 125 as a very early attempt to employ 
the canonical traditions in the interests of a Gnostic 
propacande The dependence on Mark and even 
atthew is, we think, to be granted. The coinci- 
dences between ‘Peter’ and Luke and John (cf. 
Lods, op. cit. 18 f.) are not quite so clear.“ There 
is room still for the hypothesis that ‘ Peter’ repre- 
sents a popular, early type of the inferior narratives 
which Luke desired to supersede. At several points 
‘Peter’ marks the same line of development which 
recurs in Luke and John, and as a composition from 
Syrian Antioch, with which the traditions of Luke 
and John are independently connected, it may even 
be conjectured to have arisen within the Ist cen- 
tury. To a modern reader, a comparison of its 
text with those of Luke and John seems at first 
sight to put its dependence on them beyond doubt. 
But doubts recur as soon as we recollect that the 
specific traditions which for us exist primarily in 
Luke and John were already in existence, at least 
orally, and that touches which are extant in litera- 
ture in these canonical Gospels for the first time 
must have been current decades earlier. Take, 
for example, a piece of evidence like that of the 
‘garden’ of Joseph. ‘Peter’ mentions this. The 
ourth Gospel also does. Therefore, it is assumed, 
‘Peter’ used the Fourth Gospel. Why? It is 
surely illogical for those who believe that this 
formed part of the authentic tradition to assume 
that the only access to it was through the text of 
a Gospel at the very end of the Ist century. 
even apart from this, such a tradition may have 
been easily known orally decades before it was 
committed to writing.t The evidence generally 
alleged for the dependence of Peter upon Luke 
and John must be sifted in the light of this con- 
sideration, and also with a desire to avoid the 
mistake of supposing that inferior traditions are 
invariably later, chronologically, than the written 
forms of what is more authentic. ‘ Peter,’ likethe 
Gospel of the Hebrews, is in danger of being read 
in the light of an uncritical assumption that the lst 
cent. A.D. saw nothing but the circulation of good 
traditions about the life of Jesus, that the canonical 
Gospels swept up all of these into their pages, and 
that the uncanonical Gospels represent invariabl 
the later, fantastic efforts of a generation whic 
had to make up by the exercise of its imagination 
for the lack of sound materials. 

The traces of Gnostic speculation confirm the 
hypothesis of a date early in the 2nd cent. if 
not within the Ist. They are too incipient and 
naive to be described as related to the system of 
Valentinus; neither the personification of the 
Cross nor the allusion to Christ’s Divine Power is 
much more than the popular setting of ideas which 
form the basis for the doctrines attacked in the 
First Epistle of John and in Ignatius. ‘ Peter’ is 
not the attempt of a Gnostic theorist to work over 
the canonical texts in the interests of Docetism or 
Valentinianism. 

As soon as the Akhmîm fragment was published, 


* * Peter,’ ¢.g., introduces Herod among the judges of Jesus. 
So far he agrees with the tradition followed by Luke, but then 
he calls Herod the king,’ whereas Luke corrects this (97) Marcan 
term (614) at an earlier stage, and never uses it in the Passion 
narrative. 

t Even apart from the possibility of common written 
the factor of oral tradition must be estimated if we are not here, 
as in the Synoptic problem, to be misled by the juxtaposition of 
printed texts with hypotheses which are ultra-literary and 
artificial. 
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it was conjectured by some critics that the Akhmfm 
fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter might also be 
a part, or an elaboration of » Of the Gospel. 
The Apocalypse contains a vision of two righteous 
saints in heaven granted to the twelve on ‘the 
mountain,’ with a special revelation, granted to 
Peter alone, of hell. A similar problem emerges 
(cf. p. 504) in connexion with the so- 
‘Gospel of Bartholomew.’ The dividing line 
between A pocalypses and Gospels of our third class 
is naturally wavering, and if on other grounds it 
could be established that the Gospel of Peter was 
originally a aopa of the Death and Resurrection, 
there would be less improbability about the con- 
jecture that the Petrine Apocalypse and the 

etrine Gospel were either the same work, to begin 
with, or organically related. 

Re attempts have been made to connect 
this Gospel with material extantin other quarters. 
Völter (cf. p. 496) actually identifies it with the 
Gospel of the Egyptians ; Harnack suggests that 
the Pericope Adulteræ originally belonged to it; 
and H. Stocks (ZKG, 1913, pp. 1-57) argues that 
lost ents of it are embedded in Asc. Is. xi. 
2-22, iii. 13>-iv. 18 (the latter passage describes, 
inter alia, how the Beloved ap on the third 
day sitting on the shoulders of Gabriel and Michael, 
who had opened the tomb). 

The remarkable phrase about Jesus feeling no 
pain (ùs under mórov Eor) on the Cross ought perha 
to be taken in the light of the description of the 
heroic Blandina amid her tortures (unde aloônow 
Ere rdv ovuBaiwórrwv Exovea 8a rh» Arlida krh., Eus. 


HE v. 1. 56). 
BPROIAL LITBRATURE.—The Akhmim tapont rap published, 
six years after its discovery, by U. Bouriant in Mémoires publiés 
membres de la mission a 7 ise au Caire 


r les Jrunca 
fk 1 (Paris, 1892), 137-147, with a photographic reproduction 
(ib. ix. 3, 1893, p. 217 f.), led to aperos of Gi cal editions by O. 
von Gebhardt (Das Evangelium und dis Apokalypse des Petrus, 
Leipzig, 1893); A. Lods (L'Évangile et l'apocalypse de Pierre 


.. . avec UNG ies sur les recti 0 
gree „ T. Paris, 15880. H. von Schubert es 

posit „Ber- 
e e ee os ATN, 
J. unge (Das nauaufogfundens Bruchetic des AeA et 
evangelium, do., 1893); P. Lejay (in REG, 1 
270); van Manen (Het 
Leiden, 1898) ; and Semeria (in RB, 1894, pp. 522-560 
editions A. M. R 


J A. Robinson and . James ( 
eter and the Revelation of Peter?, London, 1302) 
reek 


„Stanton (JTASE iL [1900-01] 1 
. 868f.); K The 
ndon, 1907, pp. 
Ae xiv. [1912-18] 145 ff.). 
le) The Gospel of Basilides.—In Alexandria 
Basilides and his school maintained their apostolic 
succession along two lines. They claimed as their 
authority for doctrine Glaucias, the interpreter of 
Peter (¢ em. Strom. vii. 17. 4), and they circulated 
an edition of the Gospel or Gospels which had been 
. in their own interests. This is the so- 
ed ‘Gospel of Basilides, though the title (cara 
BaoiNldny) was of course due to his opponents. 
There seems no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Origen’s reference to a Gospel of Basilides, which 
that distin ed Egyptian Gnostic must have 
composed before the middle of the 2nd cent. 
* Besides an earlier study, Evangelii secundum Petrum et 
Petri Apocalypecos que supersunt . . . cum latina versione et 
dissertatione critica, 1892. 
t A smaller pamphlet by this writer (Das Petrusevangelium. 
Berlin, 1 — — (The Gecpel ai 
St. Peter, Edinburgh, 1893. sat 
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(possibly under Hadrian, or even Trajan), but the 
only means of determining approximately its 
character is furnished by the quotations made by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 12) from the 
twenty-third, and by the Acta Archelat (Ixvii., ed. 
C. H. Beeson) from the thirteenth, of the twenty- 
four books of Eæegetica which Basilides him 
composed as a 55 upon it. These quota- 
tions make it improbable that the Gospel was 
merely a collection of sayings of Jesus, like the so- 
called Q or second source of Matthew and Luke. 
The glimpses we can gain of it * rather point either 
(a) to a compilation or harmony based on the 
canonical Gospels (Zahn, Kriiger, Bardenhewer), or 
(6) to a more independent Gospel of the Synoptic 
type. The similarities between the extant frag- 
ments (e.g. that from the 13th book relates to the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus) and Luke’s Gospel 
have led some critics (e.g. Lipsius, Windisch, and 
Waitz) to conjecture that Basilides simply prepared 
an edition of Luke for his own porns. In this 
case, his Gospel would be, like that of Marcion, an 
altered form of our canonical Third Gospel. Origen 
more than once refers in his Homilies on Luke to 
the numerous heretics who had recourse to this 
Gospel, quoting it like the devil for anti-divine 
pi poses of their own. As Basilides is grouped 
with Marcion in Origen’s references, and as the 
extant fragments can almost without exception t 
be described as distinctively Lucan, it is not un- 
likely that his edayyé\coy was an edition of Luke. 
Srgciua, Lrranarunz.—Hil eld’s Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, p. 46 f.; Zahn a Feat des Rancas i. 763-774: 


‘Basilides und die kirchliche Bibel’; and H. Windisch in 
ZNTW, 1906, pp. 286-246: Das Evangelium des Basilides.’ 


(f) The Gospel of Marcion.— Marcion’s ‘ Gospel’ 
was certainly an edition of Luke, prepared for the 
use of those who shared his antipathy to Judaism. 
This dogmatic pur explains most of the omis- 
sions—¢.g. of the first two chapters, of 112-3, and 
of 207-3, It is a further question whether his text 
does not occasionally reproduce a more original 
form than that of the canonical Luke. But in any 
case his Gospel,’ though to a slight d harmon- 
istic (i. e. introducing material from other Gospels), 
is not in the strict sense of the term an inde- 
pendent uncanonical production. Its title was 
‘the Gospel of the Lord.’ The best critical recon- 
struction isin Zahn's Gesch. des Kanons, i. 674 f., ii. 
409 f., together with Sanday’s Gospels in the Second 
Century (1876, ch. viii.). Hahn’s earlier reconstruc- 
tion (1823) was translated into English by J. Ham- 
lyn Hill (Marcion’s Gospel, 1891). 

(g) The Gospel of Apelles.—Apelles, Marcion’s 
disciple, is said by Epiphanius (xliv. 2) to have 
quoted the Logion, yivecGe Séxipo rparefira, as 
occurring ér rp evayyeAly. If so, he must have 
used other Gospels than that of his master, for the 
saying does not occur in Marcion’s Luke. But it 
does not follow that he edited or composed a 
Gospel of his own. The Logion was evidently 
current in MADY GUAE (cf. Resch, TU xxx. pp. 
112-128), though it never occurs in any fragment 
of an uncanonical Gospel. Apelles simply used it to 
corroborate his principle of selecting from Scripture 
the F passages (xo yap, ol, drò ráons h 


dra pa). 
(h) The Gospel of the Naassenes.—In the Philo- 
sophoumena, Hippolytus quotes a number of Gospel- 


* Jesus did not suffer on the Cross (Iren. i. 24. 4), but changed 

laces with Simon of Cyrene, and stood 5 those who 

ned they were crucifying Him. This Docetic representa- 

tion of Irensus differs from that of Hippolytus, according to 
whom the Jesus of Basilides really died and rose (cf. p. 601). 

t The fragment (Strom. iv. 12) which Zahn connects with Jn 
91-3 may be connected equally well with Lk 21226 or 235°f.; and 
the other fragment, which seems to echo Mt 1912 (Strom. fil. 1-2) 

robably was taken not from the ‘Ef xd of Basilides but 
T Hod of Isidore his son (mentioned in the immediate 
con 
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sayings from the usage of the Ophite Naassenes, 
but whether they came from a special Gospel com- 
posed by this Gnostic sect or whether they are 
simply citations from some treatise likelthe Gospel 
of Perfection or the Gospel of Eve, it is not possible 
to say. In the former case, it must have been a 
Gospel compiled from the uncanonical Gospels. 
One citation is: ‘Why call me good? One is 
good, my Father who is in heaven, who makes his 
sun rise on the just and the unjust and sends rain 
on the holy and on sinners’ (Lk 18% Mt 5®). 
Another is: ‘Unless you drink my blood and eat 
my flesh, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven—and even though you do drink the cup 
I drink, whither I go thither you cannot enter.’ 
Two are distinctive y Johannine; one runs thus: 
His voice we heard, but his form we have not seen’; 
and the other, ‘I am the true Door.’ The follow- 
ing are distinctively Matthean: ‘You are whited 
sepulchres, inwardly full of dead men’s bones, since 
the living Man is not among you,’ and ‘ The dead 
shall leap from the tombs.’ The Gospel—if it 
was a Gospel—was a Gnostic compilation, but 
neither its date nor its scope can be determined 
from the few extant fragments. The general 
tenets of the sect, as recorded by Hippolytus, 
suggest that it had some affinities with the circle 
which used the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
(i) Three Oxyrhynchite (Greek) fragments.—(i.) 
A small fragment of a Gospel ina papyrus roll is as- 
signed by Grenfell-Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 
[1904], pp. 22-28) to a period not later than A.D. 250. 
The mutilated opening reads like a short para- 
hrase of Mt 65 = Lk 122-3, Mt 6 %=Lk 127. 24, 
t 677-2-3— Lk 1253-31; from morning tlill 
evening, nor) from evenling till morning, neither 
[for your food] what you s eat [nor] for [your 
clothing) what you shall put on. [You are] far 
better than the [lillies which grow but spin not. 
.. . Having one garment, what [do you lack !. 
... Who could add to your stature? He will 
give you your garment.’ Then follows (cf. Jn 
I4 *.) a question put by the disciples, with the 
answer of Jesus. His disciples say to him, When 
"wilt thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see 
thee? He says, When you are stripped and yet 
not ashamed... .’* Finally, a mutilated frag. 
ment at the end may be deciphered so as to yield 
a saying like that preserved in Lk 11%, but the 
restoration is too conjectural to be of any service 
in determining the original sense of the passage. 
The editors think the Gospel of which this 
formed a fragment must have been composed in 
Egypt prior to A.D. 150, and that it was closely 
connected in some way with the Egyptian Gospel 
and the uncanonical source of 2 Clement. The 
fragment seems to be from some homily on the 
passage Mt 6*-, in which the preacher dramatizes 
i taning by putting it into the form of a 
dialogue. The edifying tendency corresponds to 
the primitive Christian instinct about marriage 
and the sexes which afterwards developed into 
Encratitism, but which neither then nor afterwards 
has been incompatible with orthodox belief. The 
question and answer at the close form a mystic ex- 
pansion of the preceding saying about the garment 
—an ex ion which presupposes a verbal form 
of the Logion like that of the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians as it appears in Clement’s citation, not in 
that of 2 Clem. (see p. 495), although here the ques- 
tion is put by the disciples ins of by an indivi- 
dual (Salome 2). (TU new ser. xii. [1904] 
593 n.) holds that the whole fragment comes from 
the Egyptian Gospel; but there is not enough evi- 
dence as yet to show that the Oxyrhynchite Gospel 


11.6. when the Eden-innocence 13 37) is restored, and 
sexual associations abolished. Cf. R. Reitzenstein’s H is- 
tische Wundererzählungen, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 67-68. 


was identical with this early document. Such 
ascetic tendencies were not confined to any one 
circle, and it is uncritical to assume that the varied 
expressions of them which survive in Gospel 

ents belonged to the same document, or even 
to different recensions of the same document. The 
Oxyrhynchite Gospel may have been the source 
used in 2 Clement; the difference in the wording 
of the two passages is not conclusive against this 
conjecture as it is against the theory that the 
Oxyrhynchite Gospel or the Clementine source 
is identical with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

(ii.) A second Oxyrhynchite fragment was pub- 
lished in 1907 by Grenfell and Hunt (op. cit. v. 840), 
from a vellum leaf of the 4th (5th?) century. It 
begins with the conclusion of an address by Jesus 
to the disciples and proceeds to a dialogue between 
Jesus and a high priest in the temple* at Jerusalem 
(cf. Mk 117), the theme of which (cf. Mk 7'*-) is the 
contrast between inward and outward purity : 


oa... before Going Wiong he makes all sophistical excuses 
e 


yvevrýpiov) and walked wit 


have your disciples bathed their feet? Ney, you are defiled and 
younave trod ean, which no one 
unless he has washed and changed his clothes, neither 


of David, and after descending by one stair I 
ascended by another, put on clean, white clothes, and then came 
and gazed on these holy vessels.” The Saviour eaidto him inre ly, 
“ Woe to you, blind folk, who see not! You have washed in 
these running waters, in which dogs and swine have been flung 
night and day; and you have clean the outside skin, 
which even harlots and flute-girls f anoint and wash and wi 
and adorn to excite the lust of men, while within they are itall?) 
of scorpions and fall vice’), Now I and (my srr wart who, 
you 7 not bathed, have bathed in the [living 7] waters 
which issue from. But woe to. 

Like the four scraps recently discovered (op. cit. 
x. (1913) 1224), this extract cannot be assigned to 
eny A the 2nd cent. uncanonical Gospels. That 
it belonged to this century is questioned by the 
editors, who point out that the ecclesiastical vogue 
of the canonical Gospels, which became strong to- 
wards the close of the 2nd cent., would make 
it difficult for any document covering the same 
ground to gain acceptance, and that ‘after about 
A.D. 180 authors of apocryphal Gospels general] 
avoided competition with the uncanonical Gospe 
by placing their supposed revelations in the period 
of the Childhood or after the Resurrection.’ If 
our fragment does not belong to the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, it at any rate betrays no dogmatic or 
heretical tendency. On the other hand, the author's 
acquaintance with the local customs of the Jewish 
temple in the lst cent. seems defective (cf. J. 
Horst in SK, 1914, p. 451 f., and Preuschen in 
Z VTV, 1908, pP. 1- 2), though more favourable 
verdicts have passed occasionally on this 
feature of the ent (cf. A. Büchler in JQR 
xx. [1907-08], 330 f.; Sulzbach in ZNTW, 1908, 
p. 175f.; and L. Blau, ib. pp. 204-215). 

(iii.) A tattered leaf of pyrus, ‘copied probably 
in the earlier decades of the 4th cent.,’ contain- 
ing fr ents of a Gnostic Gospel, has been pub- 
lished 7 Hunt, in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
viii. [1911], p. 16 f. From what can be deciphered, 
it is clear that the contents must have come from 
some Valentinian or Marcosian source. Not only 

* This is one of the most remarkable features in the ent. 
The uncanonical G of the 2nd oent. very rarely furnish 
oe material for the Jerusalem ministry of Jesus. 

This curious collocation occurs in another fragment of an 
uncanonical Gospel (cf. above, p. ony NG; Waitz 
infers that our fragment came from the latter. 
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is the Lord called ewrńhp, as well as cb (cf. Iren. 
i. 1. 3),* but a distinction is drawn between rarńhp 
and wpordrwp (ib. i. I. 1, 12. 3, etc.). 

Lord, how then can we find faith? The Saviour says to 
them, When you pass from things hidden [into the light of 7] 
things visible, then the effluence (axdppoa) of conception 
(vocan) will show to you how faith... He who has ears to 

ear, let him hear. The Lord (S cr) of [all things?) is not 
the Father but the Fore-father ; for the Father is 
the thi 
He who 
mystio or inner . But the te 
hear. I speak also to those who watch not. Again... he 
said, Everything born of corruption perishes, as the product of 
corruption ; but what is born of incorruption (adOapaias) does 
not perish, but remains incorruptible as the product of incor- 
ruption. Some men have been deceived, not knowing 


(yj) Three Sahidic fragments.—It may be no 
more than a coincidence that Thomas should be 
mentioned in the second series of the Oxyrhynchite 
Logia,t and that he§ is also exception 5 
ant in the third of five Sahidic || Gospel fragments 
published by Forbes Robinson (78 iv. 2 [1896], 
PP. 168-176). The fragment is long and remark- 
able. In the description of the feeding of the five 
thousand, Jesus bids Thomas go to the man (lad) 
who has the loaves and fishes. After the miracle, 
Thomas asks for a further proof of the Resurrection, 
in the raising of a man from the tomb, not merely 
in the raising of a dead, unburied person like the 
son of the widow of Nain. Then the dialogue of 
Jn 207 is used to introduce the raising of Lazarus. 
Jesus takes Thomas (Didymus) speci with him : 
‘Come with Me, O Didymus, that I may show 
thee the bones which have been dissolved in the 
tomb gathered together a The entire story 
(cf. Revillout, Les Apocryphes coptes, p. 132 f.) is re- 
told with the special motive of re-assuring Thomas. 
It is Thomas who, at the bidding of Jesus, removes 
the stone from the tomb. 

This Gospel must have been comprehensive. It 
included ( . 1) an account of the birth of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus, and also the 
Ministry, the th, and the Resurrection. Thus 
the second Gospel fragment describes the weddin 
at Cana. The Johannine account is embroider 
with some fresh details; Mary is the sister of the 
bridegroom’s parents, and it is they who appeal to 
her for help when the wine fails, pleadin that this 
lack will di them as the hosts of Jesus, and 
that as the Saviour of the world He can do any 
miracle. The Johannine reply of Jesus to M 
(here=‘ Woman, what wilt thou with me?’) is 
softened by the observation that Jesus spoke ‘in a 
kindly voice,’ and by the repeated remark that 
Mary felt sure He would not gneve her in anything. 
The rest of the story is told by one of the servants 
who fill the waterpots. The fourth fragment T 
contains a conversation on the mount of Jn 6> 18 
between the disciples and Jesus, in which Jesus 
asserts that His kingdom is spiritual. Pilate and 
the Roman authorities, however, propose to make 
Him King of Judea; such is their admiration for 
His miracles and character. Herod ** opposes this. 

* This would not of itself mean much; the same title occurs 


in the earlier Oxyrhynchite fragment (cf. p. 499). 
ue ana iy derai Get 
n us a 
1899, O. Taylor connects the first series with the Gospel of 
N 15 13 „ Paganism and Christianity in 
p. e. 
§ Photius e 282) a tradition that it was he, not 
Peter, who cut off the ear ot the high priest's servant (In 1810). 
The tian colouring comes out in the cry of 
when he is raised: ‘Blessed art thou, Jesus, at whose voice 
Amenti trembles.’ The idea of Jn 1125 45 ig 


the source of 


below, p. 955 
+e The anti-Herodian bias is even more marked than in the 
Gospel of Peter. 


* 
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‘And straightway there was enmity between Herod 
and Pilate because of Jesus from that day.’ On 
coming down from the monnt, the disciples and 
Jesus meet the devil in the guise of a fisherman, 
with many demons ‘ ing many nets and drag- 
nets and hooks, and casting nets and hooks on the 
mount’: Jesus explains this vision in terms of Lk 
22. John, by permission of Jesus, challenges 
the devil to a fishing-contest. The devil catches 
‘every kind of foul tish which was in the waters— 
some taken by their eyes, some caught by their 
entrails, others taken by their lips.“ Thef ent 
then breaks off, before Satan’s capture of sinners 
by their members is outdone by the apostolic cap- 
eee 5 elect. 8 . 
e Coptic counterpart of this ent pu 
lished by Revillout is spparent’y followed lone cit. 
184) by a fragment corresponding to Jn 7u. 84. 
%. ., the time is accomplished.” When he said 
these things, he went into Galilee. When his 
brothers had gone up to Jerusalem for the feast, he 
went thither also, not openly but in secret. The 
Jews, however, sought for him, and said, ‘‘ Where 
is he?” Now it was the house of Irmeel which was 
his place of residence owing to. . . the multitude. 
Then they said, What are we to do?“ 

The fifth fragment describes the Resurrection 
(p. 179 f.). The anti-Jewish tendency* which 
emerged in the fourth fragment re-appears in the 
determination of the Jews to burn the very wood 
of the Cross—a plot thwarted by Joseph of Arima- 
thæa and Nicodemus, who preserve the Cross, the 
nails, and the written title. A rich Jew called 
Cleopas, the cousin of the Virgin Mary, buries his 
son Rufus near the Saviour’s tomb. The imperfect 
state of the text at this point leaves the course of 
events obscure, but evidently Rufus was raised 
from the dead by Jesus, in response to the prayer 
of Cleopas, who sat with his back to the stone at 
the tomb of Jesus. Cleopas ‘saw with his eyes a 
figure of the Cross come forth from the tomb of 
Jesus. It rested upon him who was dead [i. e. 
Rufus]; and straightway he arose and sat.’ 
Whereupon Cleopas, who had hitherto been un- 
able to walk, owing to a disease of the feet, leapt 
ap as if he had no disease at all. The description 
of the Cross recalls the Gospel of Peter. 

The fragments are all late ; they profess to quote 
from Josephus and Irenæus, and in any case must 
be placed not earlier than the 3rd century. If 
there was some connexion between later forms of 
the Gospel of Thomas on the one hand and a 
Gospel of the Twelve (see above, p. 486) on the 
other, these fragments might be placed approxi- 
mately in this quarter. But as the fragments are 
smbeddod in homiletical material, there is always 
the possibility that such stories were imaginative 
tales, not necessarily drawn from any written 
Gospel. They illustrate also the difficulty of 
assigning material like this to our second or to our 
third group; the later fragments tally in several 
respects with some Coptic fragments which fall to 
be noted in our third section. 

III. GOSPELS OF THE PASSION AND RESURREC- 
TION.—(a) The Gospel of Philip.—The existence 
of a Gospel of Philip is attested by the Pistis 
Sophia, but the only extant quotation occurs in 
Epiphanius (xxvi. 13): ‘The Lord revealed to me 
what the soul must say when she mounts to 
heaven, and how she must answer each of the 
Powers above. ‘‘I have known myself,” she says, 
“and gathered myself from all quarters, and have 
not borne children to the Archon, but have torn 
up his roots and gathered the scattered members. 
And I know who thou art. For I,” she says, 
‘belong to those above.” So saying, she is re- 


»The abuse of the Jews is a favourite theme in Coptic 
apocryphal sermons’ (cf. p. 187). 
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-lensed. But if it is found that she has borne a son, 

she is kept below until she is able to recover her 
children and attract them to herself.’ 

The fragment reflects the Gnostic idea (cf. 
Bousset’s essay in Archiv für Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1901, p. 155f.) of the ascent of the so 
trong the heavens, and the magic pass-words re- 
quired for the journey, but the characteristic feature 
is the antipathy to marriage, which with 
the 2nd cent. conception of ers the Apostle. 

According to Epiphanius, this pseudo-Philip 
Gospel was during the 4th cent. by an 
immoral sect of Egyptian Gnostics to justify sexual 
vice instead of marriage (ol 82 Aevira: rap avrois 
xadovpera, où plovyorra: yuvactiy, dA dN plo- 
vorrat). The Gospel of Philip, which, according to 
the 6th cent. Leontius of Byzantium (de Sectis, 
iii. 2, ASyours yàp EvayyéAcoy xarà Owpay ral mu %, 
dwep hueis obx luer), was used by the Manicheans, 
may have been a special edition of the original 
Philip Gospel. 

The Pistts Sophia (69-70) proves that this Gospel 
circulated among Gnostic Christians in Egypt 
during the 3rd century. If it was the source of 
Clement’s tradition that Jesus spoke the words of 
Lk 9 (‘Let the dead bury their dead’) to Philip 
(Strom. iii. 4. 25), then the date could be brought 
back to about the middle of the 2nd century. 
It is no argument Spana; this conjecture to say 
that the Gospel of Philip did not contain Synoptic 
material but was a Gnostic speculative work set 
in the post-Resurrection period. We do not know 
all that the Gospel contained, and while it professed 
to have been written by Philip on the basis of 
revelations made to Thomas, Matthew, and him- 
self by the risen Christ, what Philip wrote was 
not only the mysterious visions he was to see but 
‘all that Jesus said and all that he did’—which 
might (cf. Ac 1!) readily include an incident like 
that of Lk 9”. But the identification of the 
anonymous disciple with Philip (which re-appears 
in the later Acts of Philip) may have been derived 
from some other source in written or unwritten 
tradition; the anti-marriage view of Philip was 
prona nly older than the Gospel of Philip, and the 
atter cannot safely be put much earlier than the 
last quarter of the 2nd century. It is upon 
the whole better to place this writing among the 
Resurrection Gospels than in the second of our 
groups. 

Philip eppoi in a curious little Coptic fragment 
of some Gospel (Revillout, Les 5 coptes, 
131-132), where he is accused by Herod of seditious 
conduct; Herod persuades Tiberius to allow him 
to confiscate all the Apostle’s property. But it is 
one thing to put Philip into a Gospel—he would 
naturally appear in any later Gospel of the Twelve 
T 3 er thing to make him the author of a 

pel. 

(ò) The Gospel of Matthias.— Neither Origen 
nor any writer after him quotes from the Gospel 
of Matthias. It is simply branded (e.g. by 
Eusebius, HE iii. 25. 6) along with the Gospels of 
Peter and Thomas. But ippo yie (Philos. vii. 
20) declares that Basilides and Isidore claimed to 
have received Aóyot dróxpvøo: from Matthias, who 
had been taught them privately by the Saviour. 
Hippolyta argues that the contents of these so- 
called apostolic Aéyo were really borrowed from 
the piilosopiy of Aristotle’s Categories.t Again, 
Clement of Alexandria quotes twice from the 
Traditions (xapaddéces) of Matthias, once (Strom. 

* These Gospels seem to have been Docetic ; the Incarnation 
was xara Stra; Jesus changed places with a man (Simon ?), 
and therefore escaped suffering on the Cross; Jesus became 
invisible when transfigured, etc. 

t As it happens, th about wonder as the gateway to 


e sayin 
knowledge occurs in Aristotle (Metaphys. i. 2. 15) as well as in 
Plato ( ¢. 155 D). 
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ii. 9. 45) in illustration of the principle that wonder 
is the beginning of knowledge (‘as Plato says in 
the Theetetus and as Matthias advises in the 
Traditions, wonder at what is before you,” laying 
this down as the first step to any further know- 
ledge’), and once to prove the responsibility of a 
good example: ‘If the neighbour of an elect 
pomon sins, the elect person sins; for, had he 
haved as the word [4 Aóyos] prescribes, his neigh- 
bour would have so esteemed his life that he would 
not have sinned’ (Strom. vii. 13. 82). Elsewhere 
Clement observes that, according to some (A¢youss 
yoo), ‘Matthias 5 that t 1 must be 
ought against and denied, no indulgence gran 
to its intem te lust, and that the soul should 
grow by faith and knowledge’ (Strom. iii. 4. 26).* 
Are the Traditions the same as the Gospel? It is 
not decisive against this, that Matthias is intro- 
duced as teaching, for both Peter and Philip are 
represented in their respective Gospels as givin 


instructions. On the other hand, rapadéces woul 
be a strange and superfluous title for a writing 
which was known as a evayyéXtor. Clement, like 


Hippolytus, ranks the Basilidians among the 
Gnostics who put themselves under the gis of 
Matthias (Strom. vii. 17. 108, rh» Mardlov avxydec 
wpoodyeoOa: détay) ; but this reference is not conclu- 
sive, for he adds: ‘as the teaching which has come 
from all the apostles is one, so is their tradition.’ He 
objects to one apostle’s teaching being singled out 
for special purposes by any sect. But his own 
references to the teaching of Matthias are upon 


the whole ful, and their tone does not 
suggest a Gospel identical with the Aéya dróx 
of the Basilidians. We might conjecture that the 


Gospel of the Basilidians (xara Bao:Aldny) was the 
Gospel according to Matthias. But Origen’s evi- 
dence is against this, and such data as we can 
gather for an estimate of the Gospel of Basilides 
point in another direction. There is no reason 
why Traditions of Matthias should not have existed 
alongside of a Gospel of Matthias, and the Adya 
dwéxpupo: may refer to the former. 

Since Matthias was elected an apostle after the 
Resurrection (Ac 1%-%), it would be natural to use 
his name and tradition as the vehicle of more or 
less secret revelations made by the Risen Lord to 
the disciples. Hence we may provisionally rank 
his Gospel in our third class. 

In a Coptic fragment, assigned by Revillout to 
the agree of the Twelve (Les Apocryphes coptes, 
157 f.), Matthias appears at the Last Supper. 
Saviour set him with the twelve apostles, and the 
table was before them. When the Saviour stretched 
his hand towards the food, the table turned round, 
so that they stretched all their hands towards what 
the Saviour ate, and he blessed it. Matthias set 
down a platter on which was acock. The salt was 
on the table. The Saviour stretched his hand to 
take the salt first, and as the table turned 
round all the apostles partook of it. Matthias 
said to Jesus, Rabbi, you see this cock. When 
the Jews saw me TB Br they said, They will 
kill your Master like that cock.” Jesus sighed. 
He said, ‘‘O Matthias, they shall accomplish the 
word they have spoken. is cock will give the 
signal before the light dawns. It is the type of 
John the Baptist who heralded me in advance. I, 
I am the true light which has no darkness in it. 

* This is also quoted (from Clement?) as a word of Matthias, 
by Nicephorus Callistus, HE iii. 15. 

1 The one item of evidence that makes one hesitate is 
Clement’s version of Lk 191f. in Strom. iv. 6. 35, which begins, 
»Zacchæus (some say, Matthias)...’ But even if this is any 
more than an instance of the frequent confusion between 
Matthias and Matthew, it might simply mean that, in the 

lof Basilides or of Mat „ Ma occupied the réle 
Elsewhere he became confused not onl ma 


of wus. 
Matthew but with Simon the Zealot (cf. Schermann, 
ser. i. 3 [1907], pp. 283-285 
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When this cock died, they said of me that I would | miraculous career of Peter. As he is healing the 


die, I whom Mary conceived in her womb. I dwelt 
there with the cherubim and seraphim. I have 
come forth from the heaven of heaven to earth. 
It was hard for the earth to bear my glory. I have 
become man for you. However, this cock will 
rise.” Jesus touched the cock and said to it, I 
bid you live, O cock, as you have done. Let your 
wings bear you up, and fly in the air, that you 


may give warning of the day on which I am be- 
trayed.” The cock rose up on the platter. It flew 
away. Jesns said to Matthias, ‘‘ Behold the cock 
you sacrificed three hours ago is risen. They shall 
crucify me, and my blood will be the salvation of 
the nations (and I will rise on the third day). 
This fragment witnesses to the prestige of Matthias 
in the tradition of the early Church; he is ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Supper of Jesus, 
beside the twelve apostles, instead of being merely 
(Ac1*-*) added to their company after the kaina 
tion. It was an easy step from this to make him 
the author of a Gospel or the vehicle of esoteric 


revelations. 

(c) The Gospel of Mary. — In SBAW (18%, 
p. 839 f.) C. Schmidt describes three fragments from 
a still unedited Coptic MS of the 5th cent., and 
shows that the title of the first, ‘Gospel of Mary,’ 
covers them all. The alternative title, ‘An Apoc- 
ryphon of John,’ belongs to the second fragment, 
but this is intelligible, for the Mary literature 
tends to be connected with apostolic apocalypees 
(cf. p. 503). The passage in Ac 1“, where Mary as- 
sociates with the apostles, formed a suggestive point 
of departure for this kind of religious romance. 

The Gnostic references in these fragments tally 
so exactly with some of the data supplied by 
Irenæus in his refutation of the Barbelo Gnostics 
(i. 29) that Schmidt and Harnack infer without 
hesitation that this Gospel of Mary must have 
been a document of the sect and known to Irenæus. 
Hitherto, we had only the assertion of Epiphanius 
(xxvi. 8) that certain Gnostic sects issued a number 
of works in the name of Mary. The present find 
ratifies this assertion. 


near to is 

are not following him?” He said to him, He has e C) to 
the place whence he came.” The Pharisee said ul, 
deception has the Nazarene deceived 
made you forsake the tradition of 


the prospect 
te the heathen. ‘‘* How can we 


But at this point our fragment 


off, and the next episode is an appearance 


of the risen to John. 


A fragment from ‘the Wisdom of Jesus Christ’ 
then begins. ‘After his resurrection from the 
dead, his twelve disciples and seven women, his 
women-disciples, repaired to Galilee, to the moun- 
tain which... The Lord's appearance is de- 
scribed as ‘not in his earlier form but in the 
invisible spirit ; his form was that of a great angel 
of light.’ The disciples question him on topics of 
Gnostic speculation, and receive answers. 

The third i 

* She is evidently with them, as in Ac 114. 


fragment is an episode from the | add 


sick on the day after the Sabbath (i.¢. the cuprax# or 
Lord’s Day), a man taunts him with failing to cure 
his own daughter, who had been for long paralyzed. 
Peter then heals her. The story closes with an 
account of the conversion of a , Ptolemæus. 
The Gnostic work from which these fragments 


are preserved was, according to Schmidt, an 
Egyptian ‘Gospel of Mary’ (p. 842f.), and its 
evident use by Irenæus proves its existence prior 


to A.D. 130. 

(d) The Gospel of Bartholomew.— When Bar- 
tholomew evangelized India, according to the 
tradition 5 by Eusebius (HE v. 10. 3), he 
took with him Matthew's Gospel in Hebrew. This 
is not what Jerome and the Gelasian Decree mean 
by the Gospel of Bartholomew, which they rank 
among the apocrypha. The latter may now be 
recovered, in stray fragments from Latin, Greek, 
and even Coptic sources, although the same kind 
of problem emerges here as in the case of the 
Gospel of Peter, viz. how far it is ible to 
separate the extant ents from a Gospel and 
from an A ypse, and to assign them to either. 
The Latin fragments are preserved in a Vatican 
MS of the 9th cent. (Reg. lat. 1050), in which 
a compiler of the 7th or 8th cent. has written 
three episodes from that Gospel, containing con- 
versations between Jesus and holomew. Thus 
Bartholomew asks Jesus to tell him who the 
man was whom he saw carried in the hands of 
angels and sighing heavily when Jesus spoke to 

im. Jesus replies, ‘He is Adam, on account of 
whom I came down from heaven. I said to him, 
‘ Adam, on account of thee, and on account of thy 
sons, I have been hung on the cross.” Sighing, he 
said to me with tears, Thus it pl thee, O 
Lord, in heaven.”’ Bartholomew then asks wh 
one angel refused to ascend with the other an 
who preceded Adam, singing a hymn, and why, on 
Pang pioden ascend by Jesus, a flame shot from 
his ds as far as Jerusalem. Jesus explains 
that the flame struck the synagogue of the Jews, 
in token of the Crucifixion. ‘ Jesus 
said, ‘“‘ Await me in yonder place, for to-day the 
sacrifice is offered “in paradise.” Bartholomew 
said, What is the ifice* in paradise?” Jesus 
said, The souls of the just enter the presence 
of the just to-day.” Bartholomew said, How 
many souls leave the body every day?” Jesus 
said, Truly, I tell thee, 12,873 soulst leave the 
body daily.”’ The second fragment describes 
Jesus reluctantly allowing Bartholomew and the 
other apostles, with Mary, to see the devil, or Anti- 
christ. Jesus pea them on Mount Olivet, and 
after a blast of Michael’s trumpet and an earth- 
quake, the Evil One appears, in chains of fire, under 
a guard of 6,064 ang He is 600 cubits high and 
300 broad. Jesus then encourages Bartholomew 
to strike Satan’s neck with his feet, and to ask 
him about his ways and means of tempting men. 
Bartholomew kicks the devil, but returns in terror 
to ask Jesus for something to protect him during 
the conversation. Encoura y Jesus, he makes 
the sign of the cross, kicks Satan again, and forces 
the furious creature to tell who he is. The third 
fragment runs: ‘Then Bartholomew approached 
Satan, saying, Go to thine own place with all 
like thee.” the devil said, Wait till I tell 
thee how I was caught when God made man. I 
was then in the second heaven 

The extant Greek ents, four in number, 
are much larger than the Latin, but their character- 


* For munus the Greek has veia, and, in the reply of Jesus, 
t Unless I am present, they do not enter 
t The editors Wilmart- t (RB, 1918, pp. 161 fl., 321 fl.) 
M between XII and D, to approximate to the 30,000 of the 
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istics are the same. In the first, Bartholomew 
asks the Lord after the Resurrection to show him 
the mysteries of heaven. The apostle explains 
that when he followed Jesus to the Crucifixion, he 
saw the angels descend and worship Him, but that, 
when the darkness came, He (Jesus) had vanished 
from the Cross; all that Bartholomew could hear 
was a sound from the under world, loud wailin 
and ing of teeth. Jesus explains, Bl 
art thou, my beloved Bartholomew, that thou didst 
see this mystery. And now I shall tell thee all 
thou hast asked me. When I vanished from the 
Cross, then I went down to Hades to bring up 
Adam, and all who are with him, thanks to 
aa Th» wapdxAnow) the archangel Michael.’ 
he sound was Hades calling to Beliar, ‘God 
comes here, as I see.’* Beliar thinks it may be 
Elijah or Enoch or one of the prophets, and en- 
courages Hades to bar the gates. Hades wails 
that he is being tortured ; it must be God. ‘Then,’ 
says Jesus, I entered, scourged him and bound 
him with unbreakable chains, and took out all 
the 8 and so returned to the Cross.’ A 
Gree replica of the first Latin fragment follows, 
after which Bartholomew asks, Lord, when thou 
wast teaching the word with us, didst thou receive 
the sacrifices in paradise?’ Jesus replies, Truly, 
I tell thee, my beloved, when I was teaching the 
word with you, I was also sitting with my Father.’ 
Bartholomew then seems to ask how many of the 
souls who leave the world daily are found 5 
text is corrupt at this point); Jesus replies, Fifty.’ 
And how many souls are born into the world every 
day? ‘Just one more than those who leave the 
world.’ Then the conversation ends. ‘And when 
he said this, he gave them peace and vanished 
from them.’ 

The second Greek fragment introduces Mary. 
The apostles are in a place called Cheltura, when 
Bartholomew propose to Peter, Andrew, and 
John that they ask Mary about the virgin-birth. 
None of them cares to p the question ; holo- 
mew reminds Peter that he is their leader, but 
Peter turns to John, as the beloved apostle and as 
the virgin (xap@évos). Eventually olomew 
himself approaches The text becomes 
breken at this point, but evidently utters 
an elaborate prayer, at the close of which she 
invites the apostles to sit down beside her, Peter 
at her right with his left hand under her arm, 
and Andrew similarly supporting her on the left; 
John is to support her bosom, and Bartholomew to 
kneel at her back, in case she collapses under the 
strain of the revelation. She then tells them: 
‘When I was in the sanct of God, receiving 
food from the hand of an angel, : one day there 
appeared to me the iy 28 of an angel, though his 
features could not be fixed (? 7d 5¢ xpéowmor aurot 
hy ie he had not bread or a cup in his 
hand like the angel who formerly came to me. 
And suddenly the veil of the sanctuary was torn, 
and a great earthquake took place, and I fell on 
my face, unable to bear the sight of him. But he 
put out his hand and raised me, and I looked up 
to heaven; and a cloud of dew came... sprink- 
ling me from head to foot. But he wiped me with 
his robe and said to me, Hail, O highly favoured 
one, thou chosen vessel.” And he put out his right 
hand, and there was a huge loaf; and he laid it on 
the altar of incense in the sanctuary ; he ate of it 
first, and gave tome. Again, he put out his left 


* The Slavonic version, which differs considerably from the 
Greek text at this point, paraphrases Ps 247f. 

t One of the themes which led to the composition of the so- 
called i of Nicodemus. This Harrowing of Hell became a 
favourite theme of mediæval religious romance. 

t As in the Gospel of peeudo-Matthew (see above, p. 488). The 
first annunciation takes place earlier in the Gospel of Bartholo- 
mew than in the other Gospels of this class. 
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hand, and there was an enormous cup, full of wine; 
he drank of it first, and gave to me. And I beheld 
and saw the cup full and the loaf. And he said 
to me, Three years more, and I will send thee 
my word, and thou shalt conceive a son, and by 
him all creation shall be saved; and thou shalt be 
for the saving of the world. Peace to thee, m 
beloved ; yea, peace shall be with thee evermore.” 
And he vanished from me, and the sanctuary be- 
came as it had been before.’ At this, fire issued 
from her mouth, and threatened to put an end to 
the world; whereupon the Lord bids her 181 
silence on the mystery. The apostles are terrified, 
in case the Lord is angry with them for their pre- 
gi ge in questioning her. 

The third fragment is extremely brief and 
broken. Evidently, the apostles (through Bar- 
tholomew ?) had asked for a revelation of the 
under world. Jesus said, It is good for you not 
to see the abyss. But if you desire it, follow and 
look.” So he brought them to a place called 
Chairoudek, the place of truth, and nodded to the 
western (dvrixois) angels; and the earth was rolled 
up like a scroll, and the abyss was revealed, and 
the apostles saw it and fell on their face. But the 
Lord raised them, saying, ‘‘ Did I not tell you, it 
is not good for you to see the abyss?”’ 

The long fourth fragment corresponds to the 
second and third Latin fragments. Jesus takes 
them to the Mount of Olives, accompanied by 

He is at first stern, when Bartholomew 
asks Him for a sight of the devil and his ways, but 
eventually leads them down and orders the angels 
over Tartarus to make Michael sound his trumpet ; 
whereupon the fearful 1 of Beliar appears, to 
the terror of the apostles. Bartholomew, as in 
the Latin fragment, is encouraged by Jesus to put 
his foot on the giant's neck and to question him 
about his names. The reply is, First I was called 
Satanael, which means angel of God; but when in 
ignorance I rebelled inst God, my name was 
called Satan, which means angel over Tartarus.’ 
He proceeds, against his will, to make further 
disclosures. ‘When God made heaven and earth, 
he took a flame of fire, and fashioned me first, then 
Michael, thirdly Gabriel, fourthly Raphael, fifthly 
Uriel, sixthly Xathanael, and the other six thou- 
sand angels, whose names I cannot utter, for the 
are the bearers of God's rod (ja S800 x0 ToD Oeo8), an 
ay beat me every day and seven times every 
night, and never let me alone, and waste my 
strength ; the two angels of vengeance, these are 
they who stand close by the throne of God, these 
are they who were fashioned first. After them 
the multitude of angels were fashioned. In the 
first heaven there are a million, in the second 
heaven a million, in the third heaven a million, in 
the fourth heaven a million, in the fifth heaven a 
million, in the sixth heaven a million, in the 
seventh heaven a million. Outside the seven 
heavens. ...’ After a few more details on the 
angels, the fragment then breaks off, in the MS 
(10th-11th cent.) from the library of the Orthodox 
Patriarch at Jerusalem. The Vienna MS shows the 
devil continuing the list of the angelsof the elements. 

The contents ot these fragments correspond partly with what 


we know elsewhere“ of the ‘questions of Bartholomew’ (for 
the Ethi and tic versions and recensions of this litera- 


in 
of Epiphanius in the 11th cent. (de Vita beatae Virginis, 25) 
that holy a e Bartholomew said, ‘The holy Mother of 
made a 


the Gospel, whose fragments we have just cited, and the sources 
of the later Mary literature which is reserved in Sahidic and 
Coptic fragments (see below). The tic fragments glorify 


* There is another allusion in pseudo-Dionysius the te 
de Myst. theologia, i. $ 3: Bartholomew says that theo is 

th large and small and that the gospel is broad and 
and, tracted ’). 


, con 
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the primacy of Peter and the prestige of Mary, with Gnoetic 
and Egyptian colouring (Revillout, Les A hes coptes, 185 f.): 
they with an unsympathetic denunciation of Judas by 
Jesus, one of the first things the Lord does, . 
reproach the traitor in Amenti and confirm his eternal doom. 
The Gospel from which bhey are taken was a Gospel of Bartholo- 
mew, for that Aposie apea in the first person. 

According to and Tisserant, the Jerusalem MS ap- 
proximates more than the others to the primitive text. The 
original Greek Gospel of Bartholomew, they conclude, appeared 
vers le IVe siècle, dans quelque secie chrétienne en marge de 
Eglise d'Alexandrie.’ tt was on the basis of this that the 
Gospel or of Apocalypse, developed the literature whose debris 

oro ; 
rapes being 8 still larger quantities. 

(e) The Gospel of Nicodemus.—The Gospel of 
Nicodemus really belongs to the uncanonical Acts. 
The Acts of Pilate and its allied literature go 
back to the 4th or 5th cent.—possibly, in some 
primitive form, even to the beginning of the 
2nd; but while Nicodemus is associated with the 
Acta (in one Greek edition of the text, they pro- 
fess to be a translation of what Nicodemus wrote 
in Hebrew; in another Greek edition, Nicodemus 
is a Roman toparch who translates the Hebrew 
record of a Jew named Æneas; in the Latin 
version, Æneas is a Christian Jew who translates 
the Hebrew record of Nicodemus), they are never 
styled ‘a Gospel of Nicodemus’ till the 13th 
century. It has been conjectured that the title 
was due to the patriotism of the British, who 
claimed Nicodemus as their chief apostle (‘quae 
coniectura inde aliquam probabilitatem habet quod 
antiquissima omnium recentiorum versionum est 
anglosaxonica: id quod documento est quanto 
honore opus istud iam pridem in Anglia habitum 
sit,’ Tischendorf, i. p. 1x, n. 3); but wherever and 
whenever it arose, it is quite adventitious. 

Critical editions are 5 by von Dobschiitz 
(HDB iii. 545) and in the French series (cf. p. 479). 

(f) The Gospel of Gamallel.—In one of the 
Coptic Gospel fragments edited by Revillout 
(Patrologia Orient. ii. 172f.), the phrase occurs, 
‘I, Gamaliel, followed them (i. e. Pilate, etc.) in the 
midst of the crowd,’ and it has been conjectured 
(e.g. by Ladeuze, Revue d histoire ecclésiastique, vii. 
252 f., Haase, II f., and Baumstark in NB, 1906, Ep. 
245-265) that if these fragments belonged originally 
to the Gospel of the Twelve, or if some other frag- 
ments of the later Pilate literature can be referred 
to such a source, there must have been a Gospel 
df Gamaliel in existence, perhaps as a special 
recension of the original Gospel of the Twelve. 
To this some critics (e.g. Ladeuze and Baum- 
stark) further propose to relegate one or more 
of the Sahidic fragments which have been al- 
ready referred to (cf. p. 500), placing the com- 

osition not earlier than the th cent., since 
it implies the Acta Pilati. The ramifications 
of the Pilate literature still await investigation, 
especially in the light of recent finds (cf. Haase, 
pp. 12f., 67f.). It would be curious if it could be 
oe that there was a tendency to use the 

xyamaliel of Ac 5%. in favour of Christianity, as 
was the case with Pilate. But the period of this 
Gospel is very late and its reconstruction unusually 
hypothetical. Si l’Evangile de Gamaliel est un 
sermon composé au monastére de Senoudah, comme 
porte à le croire la provenance des manuscrits, il 
n'est pas étrange qu'on y ait voulu mettre en 
évidence, dans l'exposé de la vie du Christ, le rôle 
de Barthélemy dont on se flattait de posséder le 
corps au monastère, et quon s’y soit servi des 
apocryphes déjà existants sous le nom de cet apôtre’ 
(Ladeuze, Joc. cit. 265). The fragments which may 
be conjecturally assigned to this Gospel(?) tally 
with the Coptic Bartholomew op tae in several 
features, e.g. the description of Christ in Amenti, 
the appearance of Christ after the Resurrection 
to his mother Mary first of all (cf. p. 505), the 
narrative of the death of Mary, and the bless- 


ing pronounced on Peter as the archbishop of 
the whole world. Ladeuze’s suggestion meets the 
main requirements of the case better than Revil- 
lout’s conjecture (RB, 1904, pp. 167 f., 321 ff.) that 
some primitive orthodox Gospel of the Twelve (see 
above) professes to have been edited by Gamaliel, 
the teacher of St. Paul, who had become a Christian 
(cf. Zahn's Gesch. des Kanons, ii. 673f.). Even if the 
fragments are assigned to a ‘Gospel,’ they repre- 
sent a late compilation, based primarily on the 
Johannine narrative, and expanded on the basis of 
legends drawn possibly from a special source. The 
tradition of Gamaliel’s conversion is noted in Clem. 
Recogn. i. 65 and quoted by Photius (Bibliotheca, 
171) from earlier written sources: ‘ Reperi quoque 
in eodem illo codice, Pauli in lege magistrum 
Gamalielum et credidisse, et baptizatum fuisse. 
Nicodemum item nocturnum (quondam) amicum, 
diurnum etiam redditum, W coronatum, 
quem et Gamalielis patruelem haec testatur 
historia. Baptizatum vero utrumque a Joanne et 
Petro, una cum Gamalielis filio, cui Abibo nomen.’ 
Nicodemus became a martyr to Jewish fury, on 
this tradition; once the idea of his conversion 
and authorship of a Gospel] was started, it was not 
unnatural that Gamaliel should also be brought 
inside the Christian circle. 

(g) The Gospel of Perfection.—‘Some of them,’ 
says Epiphanius (xxvi. 2), s ing of the Nico- 
laitans or Ophite Gnosties, bring in a manufactured 
sort of adventitious work (dyuryiudsy re wolnua) called 
The Gospel of Perfection,’ which, he addsironically, 
is the very parecon of diabolic mischief! This 
notice is probably derived from Hippolytus (Phil- 
aster, Hær. 33). If it was a Gnostic treatise in 
Gospel form, it may have resembled, or been related 
in some way to, the Gospel of Eve; but no details 
or quotations have been preserved, unless we ma 
suppose that allusions to it occur in the Pistis 
Sophia, where uncanonical Gospel material is more 
than once employed. 

(4) The Gospel of Eve.—‘ Others,’ Epiphanius 
adds (xxvi. 2f.), ‘are not ashamed to speak of the 
Gospel of Eve,’ who owed her gnosis to the serpent. 
One quotation from this Gospel is given: ‘I stood 
on a high hill, and I saw a tall man and a short 
man (AM x); and I heard as it were a voice 
of thunder and drew near to listen, and it spoke to 
me and said, “I am thou and thou art I, and 
wherever thou art there am I also, and I am sown 
in all (év dwacly elu: éowapuévos). And wherever 
thou gatherest me from, in gathering me thou 
dal peaches: thyself.”’ Probably the quotation which 

ollows, from the secret books of the Gnostics, 
was also derived from this Gospel’: (er dwoxptgas 
dvaywwioxovres örı) ‘I saw a tree bearing twelve 
fruits a year, and he said to me, This is the tree of 
life.“ Epiphanius (xxvi. 5) explains that this meant 
allegorically menstruation. But this so-called 
‘Gospel’ may have been either of an apocalyptic 
character or simply, as Lipsius suggests, a doctrinal 
treatise in more or less historical form. In any 
case, its mysticism assumed a sexual form whic 
readily lent itself to obscene interpretation. 

(i) The Gospel of Judas.—The Gnostic Cainites, 
in the 2nd cent., com ‘a Gospel of Judas’ 
(Iren. i. 31. 1; cuvraypdriéy rt, Epiphan. xxxviii. 1) 
in the name of their hero, Judas, who was supposed 
to have alone penetrated the Divine secret, and 
consequently to have deliberately betrayed Jesus 
in order to accomplish it. Nothing has been pre- 
served of this Gospel. 

The fifth of Revillout’s Coptic fragments (Les 
Apocryphes coptes, 156-157) contains a novel tra- 
dition about Judas. The disciples speak: ‘We 
have found this man stealing from what is put 
into the purse every day, taking it to his wife, and 
defrauding the poor in his service. Whenever he 
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returned home with sums of money in his hands, 
she would rejoice at what he had done. We have 
even seen him failing to take home to her enough 
for the malice of her eyes and insatiable greed. 
Whereupon she would turn him into ridicule.’ His 
wife then, like a Lady Macbeth, instigates him to 
the crime of selling Jesus. Look how the Jews 
pursue your master. Up then and betray him to 
them. They will give you plenty of riches, and we 
will bestow them in our house, so as to live thereby.” 
He got up, the unfortunate man, after listening to 
his wife, till he had consigned his soul to the hell 
of Amenti,* in the same manner as Adam listened 
to his wife, until he became a stranger to the glory 
of Paradise, so that death reigned over him and his 
race. Even so, Judas listened to his wife and thus 
set himself outside the things of heaven and the 
things of earth, to end in Amenti, the place of tears 
and moaning. He went to the Jews and agreed 
with them for thirty pieces of silver to betray his 
Lord. They gave them to him. Thus was ful- 
filled the word which was written: ‘‘ They received 
the thirty pieces of silver for the price of him who 
is appraised.” He rose up. He carried them to 
his wicked wife.’ 

Here the motive of Judas is not personal greed ; 
he is a thief, as in the Fourth Gospel, but it is 
owing to his wife’s pressure. She is a temptress, 
and the misogynism of the author leads him to 
blame her more than her poor husband. But this 
is a catholic exculpatory estimate of Judas, in 
Egyptian circles, which is very different from the 
Gnostic glorification of him; he is not the author 
of a Gospel, but he is made out to be not so de- 
liberately the author of Christ’s betrayal as in the 
canonical traditions. We cannot tell whether the 
Gnostic Gospel made use of any such motive to ex- 

lain his conduct. It is unlikely that this would 

80, for his conduct, on the Gnostic theory, re- 
quired no exculpation. 

Another ptr Gospel fragment, assigned doubt- 
fully by Revillout (op. cit. 195-196) to the Gospel 
of rtholomew, belongs to the same line of 
tradition. ‘The apostle Judas, when the devil 
entered into him, went out and ran to the high 
piee. He said, What will you give me for 
anding him over to you ?” a fare him thirty 
pieces of silver. Now the wife of Judas had taken 
the child of Joseph of Arimathea to bring him up. 
The day when the unfortunate Judas received the 
thirty pieces of silver and took them home, the 
little one (would not drink). Joseph went into 
the woman’s chamber . . Joseph was utterly 
distressed over his son. When the little child saw 
his father (he was seven months old), he cried, 
saying, My father, come, take me from the hand 
of this woman, who is a savage beast. Since the 
ninth hour of this day, they have received the 
rice (of the blood of the just).” When he 
keard this, his father took him. Judas also went 
out. He took .. Then follows a broken pas- 
sage belonging to the Acts of Pilate literature. 

) Coptic fragments.—(i.) A Coptic Akhmîm MS 
(4th-5th cent.) contains two ents, which may 
have belonged to an uncanonical Gospel of the 
2nd century. The second is a fragment of pro- 
panas discourse by Jesus, predicting Ac 12%% (7). 

he first opens with Mary, Martha, and Mary 
Magdalene going to the sepulchre to anoint the 
body, and weeping when they find the sepulchre 
empty. The Lord says to them, Why do you 
weep? Cease weeping, I am he whom ye seek. 
But let one of you go to the brethren and say: 
Come, the Master has risen from the dead.” 
Martha went away and told this to us. We said 
to her, What hast thou to do with us, O woman? 
He who died is buried, and it is impossible that 

* An Egyptian touch as above (p. 500). 


he lives.” We did not believe her, that the Re- 
deemer had risen from the dead. So she went to 
the Lord and said to him, No one among them 
has believed me, that thou livest.” He said, Let 
another of you go and tell it tothem again.” M 
went and told us again, but we did not believe her. 
She went back to the Lord and told him. Then 
said the Lord to reat and her other sisters, Let 
us go to them.” And he went and found us within 
and called us outside. But we thought it was a 
host, and we did not believe it was the Lord. 

o he said to us, Come and.. . Thou, O Peter, 
who hast denied me thrice, dost thou still deny!“ 
And we went up to him, doubting in our hearts 
whether it was he. So he said to us, Why do 
you doubt still and disbelieve? I am he who told 
you, so that on account of my flesh and my death 
and my Resurrection you may know it is I. Peter, 
lay thy ange in the nail-marks on my hands; 
and thou, Thomas, lay thy finger in the lance- 
wounds on my side; and thou, Andrew, touch my 
feet and see that they... to those of earth. 
For it is written in the prophets:* phantoms o 

reams... on earth.” e answered him, We 
have in truth recognized that . . in the flesh.” 
And we threw ourselves on our faces and confessed 
our sins, that we had been unbelieving.’ 

This fragment professes to ave the testimony to 
the Resurrection which the disciples bore, based 
on revelations received 4 from the Lord. 
As in the append to k’s Gospel, their un- 
belief is emphasized ; they refuse to believe the 
story of the women, and it requires the direct 
appearance of Jesus to convince them. ‘There- 
fore . . we have written to you concerning 
and we bear witness that the Lord is he who was 
crucified by Pontius Pilate.’ The apologetic in- 
terest of this emphasis on the original incredulity 
of the apostles may be to heighten the importance 
of the Resitrestion appearances, as against the 
denial of the bodily Resurrection by some Gnostics. 
Even the disciples, it is said, held it im ible 
once! But they were taught the truth! The 
fragment mentions ‘ Corinthus’ ( = Cerinthus) and 
‘Simon’ (=Simon M ), and the original Greek 
Gospel writing, of which it is a translation, was 
evidently a piece of apologetic fiction issued by 
some pious (Gnostic?) Christian in order to refute 
the heretical tendencies represented by these two 
great names. It professes to be written in the 
name of the Twelve, and 3 appeared during 
the first half of the 2nd century. The data do 
not enable us to determine whether it belonged 
to a Gospel of the Twelve or, as Schmidt thinks, 
to the pseudo-Petrine literature. 

SPECIAL LITERATURE. — The fragment was published first b 
C. Schmidt in SBA W, 1896, pp. 706-711, but a full edition is sti 
awaited; Harnack s essay appeared in Sprig’? Studien B. 
Weiss da , Göttingen, 1897, pp. 1-8; cf. Bardenhewer, 
397-309, Haase, 36-37. rnack dates it between A. D. 150 and 
180, Schmidt somewhat earlier. The second 8 suggests 
that the Gospel cit it was a ) was a Peter but 
the extent and aim of ite ‘Gnosticism’ cannot be determined 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

(ii.) Some lines of another Coptic papyrus (4th- 
6th cent.) appear to contain debris of what was 
once an uncanonical Gospel. The fragments are ex- 
tremely mutilated, and the translators and editors 
disagree upon their age and origin. The last runs 
thus—evidently the close of a Gospel narrative 
which described a post-Resurrection scene on the 
mountain, prior to the Ascension: ‘(that I) ma 
manifest to you all my glory and show you all 
your power and the mystery of your apostleship 

* Wis 1817, in a description of the terrors that befell the 

tians during the plagues. The scriptural authority of 
om in wide circles during the 2nd and 8rd centuries 
is well known, but probably Origen is the only writer who ex- 
Bend . 1 this literature prophetic (Hom. in Levit, v. 2, in 
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. . . (on the) mountain. . . . Our eyes penetrated 
all places, we saw the glory of his divinity and all 
the glory (of his) dominion. He invested (us with) 
the power of (our) apostle(ship).“ The previous 
fragment, whose contents are only separated from 
the other by two or three lines, may be either a 
iece from the same setting or a fragment of some 
thsemane story. It runs thus: (that) he be 
known for (his) hospitality... and praised on 
account of his fruit, since... Amen.“ Grant 
me now thy power, O Father, that... Amen. 
I have received the diadem of the Kingdom, (even 
the) diadem of.. . I have become King (through 
thee), O Father. Thoushalt subject (all)to me... 
Through whom shall (the last) Enemy be destroyed? 
Through (Christ). Amen. Through whom shall 
the sting of death ne destroyed)? (Through the) 
Only Begotten. To whom does (the) dominion 
belong? (To the Son.) Amen. ... When (Jesus 
had) finished all. . . he turned to us and said, 
„The hour has come when I shall be taken from 
you. The spirit (is) willing, but the flesh (is) 
weak ... then and watch (with me).“ But we 
55 . said. . . (Son) of God. 
e answered and said (to us), Fear net destruc- 
tion (of the body), but rather (fear) the power (of 
darkness). Remember all that I have said to 
you: (if) they have persecuted (me), they will also 
persecute you. . Rejoice, then, that I (have 
overcome) the world, and habe 
The fragments are evidently based upon the 
Gospels of Matthew and John; so much is clear 
even from what can be deciphered. Possibly they 
belonged to some uncanonical Gospel current in 
Egypt during the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., 
but the internal data are too slender to support 
any hypothesis which would connect them with 
the Gospel of the e (Jacoby) or even with 
the Gospel of the Ebionites- the Gospel of the 
Twelve (Schmidt, Zahn, Revillout). The ‘Gnosti- 
cism’ of the fragments is mild. 
SPECIAL LirgraTore.—A. Jacoby Ein neues Evangeli 
ment, Strassburg, 1900; C. Schmidt (GGA, 1900, pp. 481-508) ; 
Zahn (NEZ, 1900, 561 fl.); Revillout, Patr. Orient. 1907, pp. 159- 
161; Haase, 1-11 (where further literature is discussed). 
(iii.) Another Coptic fragment from a narrative of 
the trial is edited by Revillout (Patr. Orient., 161 f.): 
4. . . to Jesus who was in the pretorium. He 
said to him, ‘‘ Whence do you come and what do 
ou say of yourself? I am sore put to it in de- 
ending you, and I.. save you. If you are kin 
of the Jews, tell us definitely.” Jesus answered and 
said to Pilate, ‘‘Do you say this of yourself, or 
have other people told you about me?” Pilate said 
to him, a Jew?—I! Your own people have 
handed you over. What have youdone?” Jesus 
replied, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world. If 
my kingdom were of this world, my servants would 
fight to prevent anyone handing me over to the 
Jews. However, my kingdom is not of this world.” 
Pilate said to him, ‘‘ Then you are a king?” Jesus 
replied, ‘‘It is you who say so; I am a king.” 
Pilate said to him, If you are a king, let me 
learn the truth from your own lips so that you 
may be relieved of these troubles and these revolu- 
tions.” Then he said to him, ‘‘ Behold, you confess, 
you say with yonr own lips that I am a king. 
was born and I have come into the world for this 
thing, to bear witness to the truth. He who be- 
longs to me hears my voice.” Pilate said to him, 
% What is truth?” Jesus said to him, Have you 
not seen—you !—that he who 57 88 7 to you is 
Truth? Do you not see in his face that he has 
been born of the Father? Do you not hear from 
his words that he does not come from this world? 
Know then, O Pilate, that he whom you judge, 
: According to Revillout, these ‘ Amens’ are not final bat in- 
troductory =' Truly.’ 
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he it is who shall judge the world with justice. 
These hands which you seize, O Pilate, have 
formed you. This body you see and this flesh 
which they. 

The fragment is also assigned by Revillout to 
his Gospel of the Twelve, but it may be no more 
than a paraphrase of Jn 18" from some early 
Egyptian homily. The rest of Revillout’s frag- 
ments (cf. above, p. 503) are plainly from an Egyp- 
tian treatise which belongs as much to the Mary 
literature as to the category of the uncanonical 


Gospels. 

(i) An unidentified fragment.—In Augustine’s 
treatise contra Adversarium Legis et Prophetarum 
(ii. 14), he quotes a saying from some apocryphal 
scripture—evidently a Gospel, since he proceeds: 
‘but in the Gospel of the Lord, which is not 
apocryphal’ (i.. esoteric), he taught the disciples 
after the Resurrection about the prophets (Lk 247). 
The quotation is as follows: But when the apostles 
asked what view should be taken of the prophets 
of the Jews, who were thought to have sung 
something about his arrival in the past, our Lord, 
vexed that they still took such a view, replied, 
“ You have sent away the living One who is before 
you, and you make up stories about the dead!“ 

his may have come from some Marcionite or 
Ebionitic (cf. above, p. 493) Gospel. J. H. Ropes (TU 
xiv. 2 [1898], 119-120) suggests that it would fit in 
with the story of Mt 8, but the context in Augus- 
tine points rather toa . dialogue 


between Jesus and the iples. 

(?) The Fa fragment.—The Fa frag- 
ment, first pe lished 9 Bickell (ef. Zeitachrift᷑ 
für kath. Theologie, 1885, 


pp. 498-504, 1886, p. 
208 f.), is a 3rd cent. scrap of papyrus which has 
received more attention t it deserves ; it is no 
more than a loose quotation of Mk 14%-7. 2-» 
(so Zahn, as against Bickell, Harnack (TU v. 4, 
481-497], Resch [TU x. 2, 1894, pp. 28-34], P. Savi 
[RB, 1892, 321-344], and others), and cannot be 
assigned with any probability to the I of 
the Egyptians or any other uncanonical Gospel. 
The fragment runs: And in departing he spoke 
thus. ‘* You will all be offended (cxavdakicOjoecGe) 
this night, as it is written: I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” Peter 
said, Though all [are offended], not I!” The 
Lord said, The cock will crow twice, and thou 
shalt be the first to deny me threetimes.”’ Revil- 
lout (Les AGL i coptes, 158-159) places it as 
a sequel to the Matthias fragment quoted above 
(pp. 501-502), assigning it to his ‘Gospel of the 
twelve.’ But it may have come from some Gospel 
of our third group, if it came from any Gospel at all. 
. MOFFATT. 

GOYERNMENT, GOYERNOR.—(1) The term 
‘government’ occurs twice in the AV of the NT, 
in neither case with reference to civil government. 
In the first e, 1 Co 12%, it occurs in the plural, 
being a translation of the Greek xuBeprjoes, which, 
like the English ‘ government,’ is a metaphor from 
5 (see following article). In thesecond 
passage, 2 P 2” (cf. Jude), the word appears to be 
abstract, but to have an implicit reference to the 
domination of angels (see art. DOMINION). 

(2) The word ‘ governor’ occurs many times in the 
NT. In nearly every passage it is a translation of 
tyyeusy or some word connected with it. This word 
is the most general term in this connexion in the 
Greek language (= Lat. es). This can be seen 
in two ways. In the first place, in Mk 13° (and 
parallels) and 1 P 2'* the word is coupled with 
‘kings’ (emperors), and the two words together 
include all the Gentile authorities before whom 
the followers of Jesus will have to appear. In the 
second place, the term, or ita cognates, is used with 
reference to authorities of such diverse status as 
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the Emperor Tiberius (Lk 3!), the legate P. Sul- 
picius Quirinius (Lk 2°, a eai deputy of consular 
rank sent by the Emperor Augustus in an emergency 
to have temporary rule over the great province of 
Syria), and the successive procurators of the small 
and unimportant province of Judæa, Pontius 
Pilate and Felix; for 2 Co 11" see ETHNARCH. 
It was in accordance with Greek genius to avoid 
ific titles and to use general terms, and to 
the Oriental the king (emperor) dwarfed everyone 
else. The procurator (agent) was really a servant 
of the Emperor’s household, never of higher rank 
than equestrian, and belonged to the lowest class of 
governor. He is never called by his own (Greek) 
name (éxirporos) except in a variant reading of 
Lk 3}. A. SOUTER. 


F of . o 
spiri gifts or of gi persons which St. Pa 
places in his Epistles (1 Co 12% 38. 3-3, Ro 1288, 
ph 41") there are at least two items which are not 
found in any other list. In 1 Co 12” we have 


‘helps’ or ‘helpings’ (d»riAjpyes) and ‘ govern- 


ments’ or ‘ governings’ 5 In 1 12% 
‘ gifts of pore are followed by ‘helpings’ and 
‘ governings.’ ese two form a pair, and refer 


to management and direction in things external. 
Governings is a word which comes from the idea 
of a 5 Shipman (Ac 27", Rev 18) or 
peor 27% 7. %), directing the course of a ship. 

e word occurs nowhere else in the NT, but in 
the LXX we have it in the sense of ‘ wise guidance’ 
in peace or war (Pr 11“ 246). St. Paul probably 
uses it of those who superintended the externals of 
organization. It would therefore denote those who 
are over the rest, and rule them, the rpotorduevor of 
1 Th 5”, Ro 12° and the yyobnero of He 137 17. *, 
Ac 153, The ‘governors’ are directors and organ- 
izers, not teachers; still less are they discerners 
of spirita, as Stanley suggests. They are persons 
with a gift for m ement. It is possible that 
they afterwards developed into a class of officials 
as ‘elders’ or ‘bishops,’ but that stage had not 
been reached when 1 Cor. was written. See HELPS 


and CHURCH GOVERNMENT. A. PLUMMER. 


GRACE.—1. General meaning and presupposi- 
tions.—(a) Divine prevenience and ssn fol 
Grace is a theistic idea. It emerges inevitably in 
the progress of religious thought and practice with 
the idea of God’s separateness from man (cf. in 
India, Brahmanism; in Greece, Orphism). It 
deepens in character and content in the growing 
sense of separateness, with the concurrent con- 
viction, ever deepening in intensity, of the Divine 
ess in 5 fellowship with man (ef. in 
srael, Hebraism, Judaism). It attains ect 
form in Christianity, whose Founder exhibits a 
peona, life so dependent on and penetrated b 
as to reach absolute maturity simply throug 
the Divine power immanent within it—the cease- 
less sense, possession, and operation of the Divine 
poit Irresistibly the soul’s interior experience 
of that fellowship postulates a realm of Divine 
5 and generosity. Generally the postu- 
ate embraces three features: the priority of God, 
His self-donation to man, His regard and care for 
man’s salvation—all apap CD paate the given- 
ness of man’s best life, the Divine action inviting 
his. Grace is thus a purely religious affirmation 
expressing the souls assurance that God's good- 
ness is the beginning, medium, and end of its life. 
Here God is not simply a great First Cause: first 
in time, foremost in space; He is rather the back- 
ground and dynamic force of man’s inner being, 
and, for its sake, of all created being; enfolding 
and comprehending it, giving it its origin, reason 
of existence, unity, completeness, final end; the 
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envelope of the whole by which the parts do their 
best and issue in their most fruitful results, so 
that the soul is a harmony of linked foroes,“ 
Divine and human. Here, too, the soul’s blessed- 
ness is not simply the gift of God. The soul’s life 
is through Himself—‘ His very self and essence 
all-Divine.’t Its various stages, the growing pro- 
cess of His grace, do not depend, nay, disappear 
when made to depend, on merely mental reference 
to His acts, or on merely self-originating impulses. 
Such attachment of the human to the Divine is 
too superficial. The inadequacy of man’s spirit 
to work out its own perfection is irremediable. 
Salvation is only secure in utter and entire de- 
pendence on the Divine Life, distinct from man’s, 
the life which precedes and from e 
all his capacity for good: in which, y, we 
live and move and have our being.“ 

(6) The Christian experience. — The apostolic 
doctrine of presu the distinctive Chris- 
tian experience. The NT teaching falls into three 
groups: Synoptic, Pauline, Johannine. The first 
reproduces the most immediately and literally 
faithful picture of Christ’s sayings ; the second and 
third present the earliest impressive developments 
of His sayings in individual realization, and are 
rich in exposition and explanation of the subjective 
apprehension and appropriation of Divine grace. 
It is the process in man’s activity that is detailed 
more than the analysis of the attribute in God. 
Between the two types we are conscious of marked 
contrasts, not only in their form but in the sub- 
stance and mode. Ang with a deep underlying 
unity of fundamental thought, it is true to say 
that the consciousness of the apostles is not 
identical with the consciousness of Christ. Christ 
is not repeated in them.? The teaching of both is 
the direct transcript of their spiritual history; but 
their spiritual constitution is so radically different 
that their teaching is bound to have radical differ- 
ences. ‘He spoke as the sinless Son of God ; they 
wrote from the standpoint of erated men.’§ 
The principle of sin alters the whole position. The 
view-points for estimating grace increase. Thus it 
is that while Christ speaks little, if at all, of 
it is a central conception of the apostles. There- 
fore also, while grace is in both, it is ‘in Christ’ 
in a vaT intimate way such as cannot be predi- 
cated of the apostles except ‘through Christ.’ It 
is ‘the grace of Christ,’ as ‘of God’; not the grace 
of the apostles, whose it is only ‘by his grace.’ 

Again we have to note in Christ’s case no trace 
of that separateness of the human from the Divine 
Spirit in their communion and inter-operation in 
the relationship of grace, which is so clear in the 
case of the apostles, a distinction of which they 
are so confident that they claim a special illumina- 
tion and infusion of supernatural light and energy 
in this experience. Christ’s mediation of grace to 
them is basic. It differentiates their doctrine not 
only from Christ’s, but from all ethnic and pre. 
phetic ideas. The apostles are neither mere seekers 
after God, nor simply seers or servants or inter- 
preters of God: they are sons, the bearers of Him- 
self; and the immensely richer experience is 
reflected in the ampler refinement of their idea of 
grace and its more commanding place in their 
system. Nor should we fail to observe that the 
term ‘grace’ denotes a new economy in human 
history. Primarily it 1 a fresh advance of 
the human spirit under the impetus of new Divine 


Ot. Tennyson’s picture of ‘the awful rose of dawn’ in the 
Vision of Sin. 


ł Of., for an admirable discussion of 905 point, P. T. Forsyth, 
Paterson, Apostles’ Teaching, pt. i.: The 


Pauline Theology,’ 1903, p. 5. 
1 Ct. the early Christian term for believers—Xpirrodépor. 
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redemptive force. That fact implies a fresh out- 
flow of energy from God and a fresh uplift of the 
world’s life; man is ‘a new creation,’* the world 
‘a new earth; 1 there is revealed a new stage in 
the fulfilment of the eternal purpose. Grace here 
has cosmic significance. Sin 1s over-ruled for good 
in the whole world-order as it is in the individual 
Christian heart. History, like the soul, is trans- 
formed through Christ. The initial and control- 
ling causes of that whole vast change are discovered 
to the primitive Christian perception in a great 
surprise of God’s forgiveness, pronounced and im- 
parted by Christ, and made effective for regenera- 
tion by a force none other than, not inferior to, 
His Holy Spirit. Thereby a new era is inaugur- 
ated—the dispensation of ‘the gospel of the grace 
of God.“: Grace, then, comprises three specific 
moments: a supernatural energy of God, a 
mystical and moral actuation of man, an immanent 
economy of Spirit. 

(c) Essential characteristics.—Grace, accordingly, 
is erroneously regarded when defined as a substance 
or force or any sort of static and uniform quantum. 
It is ‘spirit and life,’ and as such its characteristics 
are personality, mutuality, individuality. The ex- 
perience of grace is that of ‘a gracious relation- 
ship’§ between two persons, in which the proper 
nature of either in its 1 and autonomy is 
never at all invaded. The mode is not impersonal 
or mechanical. The blessing is not an influx so 
much as response to an influence; a gift yet a 
task; a mysterious might overpowering, but not 
with power, rather with persuasion ; the renewal 
of the entire disposition through implicit trust in 
God’s goodness and by the diligent exercise of the 
powers of Spirit, ever latent and now let loose, 
with which He enables and quickens. It is not 
only an awakening of the moral self into more 
active freedom: it is first the conscious s ringing 
up and growth of a new life, sudden or gradual an 
wondrous, from immersion in the mystic bath, fed 
by the heavenly streams, whose cleansing power, 
if before unknown, is not alien, and invests the 
finite life with the sense of infinite worth and im- 
perishable interest—a sense welcomed as native 
and as needful for the life’s predestined end. The 
process is easily intelligible, yet readily liable 
to misunderstanding. The traditional doctrine, 
Catholic and Protestant, in its anxiety to safe- 
guard both the mystical and moral constituents of 
the experience, tended towards two grave 
defecte—the separation of the two which in reality 
are one, and the confusion of the mystical with the 
magical. J Grace then becomes a material quantity, 
instead of spiritual quality. n a 

rson is only inasmuch as he is living, growing. 

an is, as he lives in God; and his capture ** and 
surrender are achieved not in a thing but in a 
person, and not to a thing but to the One Person, 
whose right to claim him and renew his life con- 
sists precisely in this, that He is Himself absolutely, 
infinitely, and actually what man is derivatively, 
finitely, and potentially. Thus the act which binds 
man to does so for growth and enhancement 
of life. All that comes from the living God is 
worked out by living souls, and is ever living and 
enlivening ; it is as varied and individual as the 
variety of individuals concerned. 

The apostles were Hebraic, and no true Hebrew 
could misinterpret this. To the Fathers it was so 


*2Co 517, Gal‘6)5, t Rev 211.5, t Ac 20%, 

§ Cf. art. Personality and Grace,’ v., by J. Oman in Expositor, 
8th ser. ili. (1912) 468 ff. 

i Cf. St. Paul's pran with Christ’ (Ro 64, Col 212). Cf. for 
the idea, art. ‘St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions,’ ni., by 
H. A. A. Kennedy, in Ezpositor, 8th ser. iv. [1912) 60 f. 

I This criticism does not apply to mystical piety or evangelical. 

+> It is a seizing by God as well as a yielding by man, ‘appre- 
hension’ on both sides (Ph 813), 


familiar. The covenant-relation was the central 
truth of their religion. Its very essence was this 
mutualness of religious communion. Vital i- 
ness hinged on two realities—the Divine Being 
willing to be gracious, and the no less ready 
response man must make to Him. For God and 
man to come together, both must be individually 
active. To 8 willingness to help, man comes 
with his willingness to be helped. To God's desire 
to forgive, man comes with a penitent mind. By 
mutual love, the love of God to man meeting the 
love of man to God, the two are reconciled. m- 
lete surrender (religion) brings with it growing 
individuality and independence (morality). Herein, 
further, let us note, rests the explanation of two 
conspicuous facts in the life of grace—the fact, viz., 
that the inspiration of grace is neither infallible 
nor irresistible; and the fact of the splendid out- 
burst of fresh forms of goodness. The Church in 
her materialistic moods has been prone to forget 
both. The Apostolic Age is so rich spiritually 
just because so sensible of both. ‘We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels’ is the precise counter- 
part of the psalmist’s ‘the spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord.’ It is never forgotten that 
while the Divine Life is the milieu of the human, 
the human is the medium of the Divine, its assimi- 
lative capacity adequate only to the present need, 
not to the ultimate reality; while its readiness 
to receive is never in vain in any event or circum- 
stance or relation of life. The human spirit may 
appropriate only within limits; but the indefinite 
variety of limits alone bounds the operation of 
. Grace is all-sufficient; the fruits of the 
pirit’ correspond to its plenitude. 

2. Specific redemptive content.—In seeking to 
analyze the contents of grace, we have no lack of 
material. What grace is is to be seen in the spiritual 

rsonality it produces. The Apostolic Letters 
urnish a complete, typical description, of rare 
intensity and lucidity, of two such personalities 
of the loftiest order—St. Paul and St. John, and 
we possess abundant parallel records of Christian 
sanctity of every later age, to verify our conclu- 
sions. The letters are not so much doctrinal systems 
as a sort of 115 intime of soaring, searchin 
spirits: autobiographies of spirit, confessions 0 
what the writers saw and heard and knew of the 
mystery of Christ. As Christ ‘witnessed’ of 
Himself, the apostles ‘witness’ of Christ. Their 
witness is offered in two distinct types—the pre- 
dominantly ethical and the predominantly con- 
templative—neither of which has ever failed to 
recur constantly in subsequent history. It may 
therefore be taken as comprehensive and normative. 
It is, moreover, offered with a minimum reference to 
the material through which it has operated—the 
psycho-physical organism and temperament in 
which the Pracona working has developed itself. 
The scaffolding has been taken down, and the 
building is disclosed unencumbered with immaterial 
detail. From that fact we may trust in the apos- 
tles balance of mind and credibility, since the 
very richness of their spiritual vision points to an 
unusually large subconscious life of ‘the natural 
man’ and its insurgent impulses, not to 
subdue, yet which, instead of dominating, is so 
exquisitely nore in place as to become a chief 
instrument and material of their life’s worth and 
works. Regarding our data in this light, what do 


* See art. PRRSBVERANCE. 

¢ Cf. a sermon by Phillips Brooks, ‘The Candle of the Lord’ 
(The Candle of the Lord and Other Sermons, 1881). 

t The recent extensive literature devoted to the study of the 
apostles’ teaching has for main result to cast into bolder relief 
the splendid spiritual stature of, next to Christ, the two great 
figures, St. Paul and St. John. 

$ Hinte occur in St. Paul's writings (Ro 724 12, 1 Co 927, 
2 Co 187.8 123), 
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we find ?—At once a continuity of experience and 
an identity of essential fact. 

(a) Supernatural principle of life. — To begin 
with, we find the life of grace to be constituted by 
the supernatural principle, and to be an indivisible 
entity. The life of the believer is by a new birth 
from above, translating men into a new position 
before God and a new disposition to sustain it. 
That is the consentient testimony of the apostles, 
as of the saints, of the first and of every age. 
Grace is initially regeneration, the work of God’s 
Spirit, ‘whereby we are renewed in the whole 
man and are enabled more and more to die daily 
unto sin and to live unto righteousness. 8 Apos- 
tolic and saintly biography shows that this con- 
dition may have different levels and values in 
different natures, and even in the same nature 
at different times. It shows also that the main- 
tenance of that condition means a constant and 
immense effort, a practically unbroken grace- 
getting and ever-growing purity in conflict with 
the insistent lower self. But the characteristic 
general fact of renewal remains, as something 
constant and inalienable—in its inferior planes as 
a fight against the devil; in its higher, a struggle 
with lower self, stimulated and impelled by God’s 
illumination working in and upon the soul: con- 
stant and inalienable so long as the soul keeps 
turning towards the Light. For the grace of 
conversion || is the concomitant of regeneration. 
Conversion is an act of the soul made possible by 
the Spirit, and should be as continuous as an act 
as regeneration is as a work. J This experience, 
which on one side is regeneration and on the other 
is conversion, is one which leaves the soul different 
for ever from what it was before; yet not in such 
wise as to prevent the soul itself living on, or as to 
raise the soul above its limitations and failings, so 
that it will not fall from grace, and will be kept 
from sin. But the endeavour to keep from fall 
and lapse is now on a larger and deeper scale, on 
a higher plane, on a new vantage-ground. It is 
always attended by the clear consciousness of the 
effort being ‘in God, ‘in Christ,’ and as wholly 
their work as the soul's. 

This double consciousness of Divine and human 
action, nevertheless, does not divide the soul. On 
the contrary, the more deeply it proceeds, the more 
does the soul wake up and fuse itself into single 
vital volition to cast off what is inconsistent with 
its growing self and to mould what remains into 
better consistency. The soul as the subject of 
grace is not an automaton but a person, and the 
two actions are but two moments of one motion 
whose activities are not juxtaposed but inter- 
penetrate in an organic unity.** Spirit and spirit 
can be each within the other tt—a favourite idea of 
the apostles.t¢ In St. John the same ne is 
ever po under the categories of life, light, 
knowledge, love.§§ All here comes from, and leads 
to, a life lived within the conditions of our own 
existence in willed touch and deliberate union 
with God. 

(6) Blessings of Christ’s work and Person.—Next 


* Cf. Jn 113 33, 2 Co 517, Gal 615, Ja 118, 1 P 138, 1 Jn 89. 
i 10 55 In 146, Ro 53, Eph 28. 10.18 312, Ph 320, Tit 35. 6, He 719 


t Ct. for the typical instance of medieval pi —St. Catherine 
of Genoa—the remarkable delineation von Hiigel’s 
Mystical Element of Religion, 1908: also Luther, Bunyan, etc.; 
and for Reformation examples, the life story of Luther. See 
also ‘Studies in Conversion,’ by J. Stalker, in Expositor, 7th ser. 


It belongs to the life of a 

Jn 644, Ac 238 319. 28 6 1121 1730 2618, 1 Th 19, Ja 48, 
Ct 1C Co 161, 2 Co 8 121-12, Eph 37. 20, Ph 212 is, 
Ct. Ro n 148, 1 Co 10% 4 15m, 2 Co 410. 1 135, Gal 
414 531-9 G96. 40. 44 1010 1250 1410 151. 5 173. 33, 1 In 410. 19, 
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we find the life of grace to be a progressive process 
of moral purification and mental enlightenment in 
mystical union with Christ. It is a growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of Christ, in the 
‘ grace and truth that are come by Jesus Christ. t 
St. Paul dwells on this grace as righteousness,’ $ 
St. John dwells on it as ‘truth’ (light, know- 
ledge) ;$ never, however, in either case on the one 
as exclusive or separate from the other. To St. 
Paul Christ is wisdom as well as righteousness ; to 
St. John He is righteousness as well as truth, 
although in the former instance the point of 
emphasis is on righteousness, in the latter on 
light. For this reason, in the Pauline doctrine the 
description of the source, sphere, and effects of 
grace is mainly in juridical terms; in the Johan- 
nine, in abstract terms—true to the intellectual 
influences to which they were subject.] The two 
accounts necessarily differ, and in important de- 
tails. The fundamental conceptions are identical. 
A broad statement of their unity may well precede 
the elucidation of their divergences. To both 
types of idea: (1) Christ is not ‘after the flesh,’ 
but is Spirit or Life, I i.e. the Risen and Glorified 
Christ who had met St. Paul on the way to 
Damascus, converting him; whom St. John saw in 
the Vision of Patmos for his comfort; the second 
Adam,’ ** ‘the Man, the Lord tt from heaven’; ‘ the 
Lord of glory. tt (2) Righteousness and truth are 
objective realities as well as subjective qualities, 
powers of God and qualities in man : the righteous- 
ness of God and the sanctity of man—the first 
creative of the second through faith.g§ (3) Christ 
is the Mediator of righteousness and truth, both 
of which He is Himself; Il in virtue of which it 
is said that ‘the grace of God’ is the grace of 
Christ,’ 17 and the life of e is life in him’ or 
‘life in the Spirit.“ (4) This Spirit creates or 
awakes Spirit (rea) in man through the infusion 
of its supernatural principle in the gift of right- 
eousness and knowledge (=Spirit), so that men 
are partakers of these as they are in God, in the 
measure of men. t The Apostle finds the possi- 
bility, on man’s side, of this infusion, in the 
nature of the human rvefpua, ttt which then becomes 
the temple of the indwelling Divine zrebna, and 
from which as basis proceeds the sanctification of 
the whole nature. (5) The righteousness and 
truth (which are Spirit, and Christ), mediated to 
faith, are mediated by the human life and historic 
work of Christ: in the Pauline statement, with 
special relation to His Death and Resurrection ; 
in the Johannine, with reference to the issues for 
character which His Coming reveals and makes 
acute. According to the former, the sacrifice of 
Christ is deliverance from the curse that rests on sin 
and the alienation from God. By His Resurrection 
Christ so completely takes possession of the believ- 
er’s heart that he feels his life is not so much his 
own as that of Christ in him—the indwelling 
Spirit. According to the latter, the eternal life 
ae the pre-existent Logos, manifested in Christ’s 
historical Person, is in believing experience incor- 


* 2 P 318. In 117. 
t Ro 117 104, 1 Co 1%, 2 Co 5, Ph 89, etc. 
§ Cf. In 19 819 1236, 1 In 15. 7 28 56, Rev 228.6, ete. 
We take St. Paul's mind to be little influenced, the 
Johannine writings to be much influenced, by, Greek thought. 
q Jn 146 1125, 1 Co 1545. 47, 2 Oo 317, 1 Jn 11-3. 
** 1 Co 156, tt 1Co 
tt 1 Co 28, Ja 21. Ac 816, 
i} Ro 518, 2 Co 52, Ph 10, 2 P 11, 1 Jn 277 520. 
€T Christ is its bearer and bringer, having the pleroma ; see 


esp. Col 1. 
The Spirit of grace. 
ttt Jn 87 Ro 117 617 822, 2 Co 621, Ph 99. 
ttt The Pauline anthropology is an intricate subject. Fora 
remarkably interesting and clear statement see H. Wheeler 
Robinson, Christian rine of Man, 1911, pp. 104-136. St. 
Paul teaches that in the natural wvedpa of man lies the ground 
of affinity with the Divine revue. 
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ponie through the mystical fellowship* of 
lievers with Christ, who are transla from 
darkness into light, from death to life, from sin 
and unrighteousness to love.t (6) In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (of the Pauline type) the life of 
grace is seen at work in Christ’s Personal Life, 
making it clear that the faith in Him that 
is 1 of grace is the faith of Him; so that 
what He did and won for men He did and won 
for Himself as a work of spiritual and moral 
power exerted in Him, and not simply upon Him. 
‘The grace-enabling faith and the faith enabled 
by grace to overcome sin and destroy death, the 
Divine and human conspiring to produce and con- 
stitute the new righteousness of God in man and 
man in God, were so met in Jesus that He Himself 
was the revelation because He was the thing re- 
vealed.’ t (7) The appearance of this Life and its 
blessings of grace are traced to the spontaneous 
and unmerited beneficence and initiative of God,§ 
who in Christ deals with sinful mankind not on the 
ground of merit or after the mode of Law, as 
though they were servants or subjects, but solely 
from His own natural instinct of Holy Love, as 
a father towards his sons. Hence the gracious 
will of God is distinctive in the incom ble 
fullness and excellency of the motives which it 
comprehends.|| (8) Divine consequently 
underlies every part of the redemptive process, 
in an imposing array of objective forces. What 
are its parts? Here the schemes of saving grace 
in the two types widely diverge in their most 
conspicuous features. St. Paul conceives of 
the subject of e thus—the sinner is a criminal 
whom the Rigliteous Judge will of His clemency 
save; and his thought moves in a circle of juristic 
terms. St. John’s conception, on the other hand, is 
of the world (=human life) as marred by sin in 
oppos son to God, and his notion moves in a series 
ot antitheses reconciled finally by the manifesta- 
tion of that pre-existent Logos who is the world’s 
fundamental principle. Under these leading con- 
cepts let us classify the respective terms. 
a) The Pauline scheme.—‘ Justification’ is the 
point of stress in the Pauline list, and with it go 
redemption’ and ‘righteousness’ ; ‘adoption’ and 
‘reconciliation’ go together ; sanctification is their 
result. The source of the whole is in the Divine 
5 and the goal is man's glorification. 
he briefest definitions must suffice. Predestina- 
tion determines on God's part His purpose of 
grace. Election expresses the soul's experience 
and certainty of saving grace. Justification is 
the grace which uits and accepts the sinner 
as righteous. By justification the r pur- 
chased by Christ is made effective. Adoption is 
the grace that removes the obstacles debarring the 
sinner from fellowship with God, and inspires him 
with filial trust, freedom, and inheritance. By 
adoption reconciliation with God is made effective. 
Sanctification is the issue of these already men- 
tioned in the renewal of the whole man—-spirit, 


soul, body—a renewal leading eventually to 
resurrection, life, glory. Though the ts may 
thus be separated in thought, it is to remem- 


bered that they are inseparable in the actual 
process. The prescience and prevenience of God 
are not otiose; they are the active origin and basal 
ground of man’s salvation. Justification in its 
attitude of faith implies the implicit energy of 
sanctification. Sanctification is but a ‘continuous 


* Of. the discourses in the Upper Room, Parable of the 


$ ete. 
St. John’s three A ap antitheses. 
ł W. P. DuBose, The Gospel according to Saint Paul, 1907, 
PPS In 113 697. 40, Ro 52. 10 Eph 14 28, Col 16, 1 Jn 316 410, 
12 Co 98 Ph 419, 1 P 410, 1 In 3), 
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justification.’* Imputed righteousness is vital and 
1s imparted. The ‘peace with God’ which these 
secure is, through a real remission of sins and 
rescue from God’s wrath, fitted to e in the 
ineffable nature of the Spirit of righteousness and 
truth, who effects salvation, and the bliss of the 
119 Life, of which it is the foretaste and first - 

it. 

St. Paul gives two ‘sums’ of , the one in 
1 Co 1®, the other in Ro 8%, to which elsewhere are 
added ‘adoption’ and ‘reconciliation’ (Gal 4, 


Ro 5!!, 2 Co 51). We may tabulate thus: 
A. Predestination and Election. 
Justification Adoption Sanctification 
B. and and and 
Redemption. Reconciliation. Righteousness. 


O. Resurrection and Glory. 


(8) The Johannine scheme.—Eternal Life is the 
int of stress in the Johannine scheme. It works 
itself out in a series of three antitheses subsumed 
under the general and inclusive one of God versus 
the world, viz. light v. darkness, life v. death, love 
v. 8in=unrighteousness. God and Christ, working 
in the Pauline scheme as righteousness and wisdom, 
work here as light, life, love, driving away dark- 
ness, death, sin; restoring life to its full com- 
pletion by this self-revelation of the Divine Life 
which is at the same time the principle of the 
world’s real life ( 8). Resurrection here is just 
fullness of life, the perfection of personality, which 
we see in Christ (historic), who is the Resurrection 
and Life, and who communicates it to believers, 
with self-evidencing force, in the life of love. This 
new life is attained from the new birth in an ex- 
ienced succession t of ever-deepening intuitions 
and acts of faith, in a rich immanence of Christ in 
the believing soul,§ and of such a soul in Christ, 
like that of the Father in the Son and the Son in 
the Father.|| We may tabulate thus: 


A. Pre-existent Logos and Life. 


God Light Life Love 
v. = v. v. v. 
World. Darkness. Death. Sin 


O. Incarnate Logos, Principle of Resurrection and Life. 


The broad result of both descriptions of the life 
of grace is notable. It vindicates the outstanding 
fact of the pyncpee presentation of Christ: the 
uniqueness of His self-estimate for salvation. 
That is the conspicuous fact likewise of apostolic 
experience: ‘the mystery of Christ now revealed 
to his holy apostles.’ Unique as His life was, it 
yet can be the very law of all life. And it is so, 
when a relation between men and Christ is estab- 
lished of such a nature as links them to Him, so 
that they abide in Him as in their element. That 
relation is not adequately expressed as simply 
ethical harmony. It is rather an interpenetration 
of essence, in which the soul, gathering up all ita 
faculties in unitary interplay and under His in- 
fusion of His Spirit, enters on a progressive sanc- 
tification, the illumination of the mind, the 
cleansing of the Spirit, until the whole nature is 
filled with the rich gifts of grace. Man in all this 
is neither depersonalized nor self-deified. He is, 
indeed, a self-contained system of spiritual opera- 
tions—a little cosmos. But he is this in order to 
take his rightful and ordained place in the larger 


* The phrase is Flint's, in Sermons and Addresses, 1809, 
our Righteousness. It is a merit of Ritschl 
have broken down the distinction between justification and 


sanctification. Cf. his chief work, ertigung und 
Versthnung*, 1900. 

t Ro 61. 

1 Cf. W. R. Inge, art. John, Gospel of,’ in DCG i. 885 ff., 
where, however, successiveness o 


the stages is overdrawn, 
and the equally true simultaneity is obscured. 

$ Too narrow a content is at times given to St. John’s know - 
ledge’: it includes not only the mental part, but all the parte 
of a man’s self, 

In 1420. 21, 
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cosmos; for the fundamental energy in his new 
life is the wider fundamental energy which is co- 
extensive with creation vitalizing all that lives. 


So } is God’s gift.* 
(c) The gift of the Holy Ghost.—We find the life 
of grace to be consummated under the pre-ordained 


Divine ideal by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
and the hope of glory. The life of grace is the 
eternal life in its earlier stage. The gift alone 
corresponding to the requisite graco is the Holy 
Spirit. It is a gift, the natural and necessary 
nel to the process just described. For the 
Spirit is the agent of the operations of grace. If 
God justifies, adopts, and sanctifies, regenerates 
and converts, it is but fitting that He take means 
to make known the fact to them who are subject 
to these acts of grace: hence in justification the 
a ‘sheds abroad in our hearts’ the love of 
;t in adoption ‘the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of God.’§ 
St. John dwells on the importance of the sendin 
of the Spirit.k The Spirit is specially the gift 
of God; His mission the most important of the 
consequences of Christ’s Exaltation. As Christ 
grew imself in grace by the Spuit, so by the 
pirit He did His work for man, does His work in 
man, and mystically abides in man. The p 
comes not to supply the place of an absent Christ 
but to bring a spiritually present Christ. He 
dwells in the believer as that Divine personal 
influence that laa Christ into the heart and 
seats Him there. He joins us to Christ, and in 
Christ we are joined to God—hence the terms 
‘Spirit of Christ,’ ‘Spirit of the Son,’ ‘Spirit of 
Jesus Christ.’ Again, the Spirit does His work 
not abstractly, but by producing conviction of sin, 
righteousness, judgment to come, in relation to 
Christ whom ‘He glorifies.’ T He makes the 
historic facts of the Life, Death, and Resurrection 
of Christ the vital points of connexion through 
which He acts; and use it is so, men experi- 
ence in those energies which constitute the 
Spirit of the Son, the energies of God. 

Hence His indwelling manifests iteelf in the par- 
ticular dispositions and graces of character** which 
He calls into existence, called ‘the fruits of the 
Spirit.’ We need not trace the forms in which the 
spiritual principle unfolds or the spheres within 
which it operates.tt We point only to the infinite 
variety and individuality of grace in its exhibition 
here, and to its limitless prospect and horizon. 
God in Christ through His Spirit is the Maker, 
the Creator of this new spiritual character. r It 
is the production of the original and underived con- 
ception of His mind, not an origination in man’s 
nature nor within its limits. Hence its freshness, 
pregnancy, fruitfulness, and hopefulness. It is a 

ife to be worked up to (a Divine ideal), not 
worked out from—and no man can fix the bounds 
of its splendour. 

It finds exercise in the natural virtues, in the 
spiritual in the service and worship of God, 
in the religious emotions, and in the realization of 
the blessings of salvation. It is ‘ unto good works,’ 
with sublime inclusiveness. There is no fixed 
pattern. God has no set moulds for character to 
run in: nothing is fixed but the predestined path 


* Ro 8. 
t This is ent in Romanist teach of grate, intusion 
ed ust as in Reformed 
the free favour of » manifested in 


of saving energy by the work of the Spirit, 

0 grace’ 
justification, which brings with it assurance. St. Paul's idea 
com both. 


t Ro 55. $ Ro 816 17, 
} Ja 14, 16, ete. * 1615. 
St. Paul gives a fine list (Gal 33); St. John gives its no 
less fine t—love (1 Jn 31) 


tt Briefly, the Spirit's ‘manifestation’ is (a) ecstatical, (©) 
ethical, (c) 5685 St. Paul gives the lo place to (a), the 
best to 240 ( Co 18). 
t Eph 210, ‘we are His poem created.’ 
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‘that God has ordained that we should walk in.“ 
The same idea occurs in another fine setting in St. 
Peter.t The greatness of grace lies quite as much 
in what it is to be as in its present value; in grace 
there is an inherent, indefinitely prolonged, and 
enduring propagativoneni; another aspect of grace’s 
resources. In this regard the Spirit is an earnest.’ 
An earnest implies two things—more to follow, 
and more of essentially the same kind. The pres- 
ence of the Spirit in a man’s life speaks to him 
with assurance of the future, and the blessedness 
awaiting ; and, if it does not enable him to forecast 
the particulars of that life, yet it does enable him 
to foretaste its nobleness and bliss. What grace 
gives here r will be enjoyed there in perfect glory 
and perfected fullness. Only let us ‘live in the 
Spirit and walk in the Spirit.“ § 

3. Historical controversſes.— The subject of grace 
bristles with controversy. Every fresh epoch, bring- 
ing larger thought and fresh foci of emphasis, sees 
the recurrence of perplexities. The Apostolic Age 
is no exception. Its apologetic protagonist, St. 
Paul, discusses at least four points—grace in rela- 
tion to (a) nature, (b) merit, (c) freedom, (d) the 
Church and sacraments. A brief note on each may 
fitly close this exposition. 

(a) Grace and nature.—The question is in reality 
part of the perennial problem of nature and the 
supernatural, and their relation. With the Apostle 
it offers two facets: (1) the extent to which unre- 
generate man may be said to be under grace; (2) 
the conversion of sinful nature by grace. As to 
the former, there have been in subsequent times 
two attitudes: (a) man’s unregenerate nature is 
wholly outside grace, a massa perditionis (St. 
Augustine), a ‘total depravity’ (Calvin), in bond- 
age’ (Luther); and (8) it is only in part outside 
the operation of grace; grace includes natural 
virtue as well as supernatural gifts; in the work- 
ing of reason and conscience we see the working of 
God’s Spirit; the question is one of degree. As 
to the latter there have been also two attitudes: Is 
sin radical or superficial, imperfection or perver- 
sion? If it is a radical perversion, then the con- 
vernog give required is above nature, the free 
gift o 's mercy; if a 55 imperfection, 
moral influence by way of education will suffice to 
„ Thess attitud arying guise have divid 

ese attitudes in varying gui ave divided 
Christendom through the centuries. On which 
side may we range the apostles? The question is 
noteasy toanswer. They offer no systematic state- 
ment. Two considerations are relevant. First, 
they inherit the national attitude, the cardinal 
feature of which is the natural affinity of man for 
God and the access of God’s Spirit to man. 
The Spirit operated specially but also generally ; 
His © lay in the ordinary as well as in the ex- 
ceptional facts of moral and religious life. There 
is no sign that the apostles broke with this point 
of view (nor did the Patristic age). They make, 
however, a most significant addition, due to the 
vital effect of Christ’s Personality in their experi- 
ence, introducing an absolutely new strain, form- 
ing a new centre round which the problem gathers. 
The inherited theory is left unreconciled with the 
new focus; the new focus inevitably leads to the 
profoundest widening of the gulf between nature 
and grace; and pre-Christian moral and religious 
life is conceived of as, in its general disposition, 
evil, abandoned of God, even if, in its higher 
tendencies, especially in Israel under the Law, it 
was propzdeutic and led to demands for revelation 

t “fhe Spirit of glory and of God reste upor P 414 

The o 0 r n : 

§ The believer 5 55 the Spirit hue bas Him asa veal’ 
(2 Co 138, Eph 113 450 

i The Greek Fathers teach that the Greek philosophers are 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
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of grace. In both St. John and St. Paul the con- 
ception of sin is immeasurably deepened - its opposi- 
tion, even enmity, to God and grace starkly ex- 
pressed. 

(6) Grace and merit.—The doctrine of merit in 
its full technical sense belongs to later days. It is 
fully derelopee in medieval scholasticism, where 
it occupies a large place. It was seriously assaulted 
by the Reformers. It was prepared for by a long 
anterior development from small beginnings as 
early as the sub-apostolic teaching.* Many factors 
entered in the course of history to enhance its theo- 
logical interest. From the sub-apostolic age there 
begins the emphasis on works. Again, increasingly, 
Christianity tends to become a new Law, the Chris- 
tian life its submissive acceptance. Still more, as 
the Church -consciousness grew, there grew the 
ecclesiastical idea of redemption as a great system 
beginning in baptism and ending in resurrection ; 

working not spiritually but mechanically in 
its mode. The Latin Fathers gave a strong im- 
petus to the idea of merit in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of penance. In the Pauline anthropolo 
the idea is present and is opposed in its most rudi- 
mentary form. It has a natural basis, which the 
Apostle takes up, and, dissociating it from the 
popuar view, makes serve as the foundation of 
is doctrine of faith as the human factor in the 
renewal of the believing heart. It is not quite 
true that in Pauline theology man ‘can do nothing’ 
and ‘needs to do nothing.’ Grace requires man’s 
co-operation in faith, which is not simply an initial 
act, but a constant attitude. Faith, or the recep- 
tive heart, implicit, humble trust in God, may be 
all the sinner has to exercise—but it is a vast deal, 
and has a distinct moral worth. Pp Its worth, how- 
ever, is not extended to the good qualities or 
good works of which it is the precursor; these are 
credited ely to the grace whose reception faith 
renders possible.§ The Pharisaic doctrine of merit 
is before the Apostle’s mind; and his arguments 
emphasize the gospel of absolute grace in reaction 
from the conception of Law as conditional reward. 
He labours to prove that the Law by its very nature 
cannot unite the sinner to Christ or God, union 
with whom is the proper idea of grace. The true 
relation is reversed when character and conduct are 
ee DIE OA one of our obtaining Divine grace 
instead of the joyous result of our having accepted 
it. Besides, even faith is the gift of God. The 
Spirit implants. For that express purpose Christ 
is exalted. These principles reappear in the 
Reformers’ polemic against the Catholic dogma. 
‘Faith unites the soul to Christ.’ That primary 
fact it is that outcasts all merit, and faith is ‘the 
gift of God.’ 

(c) Grace and freedom.—In the life of as a 
human experience God of His own motion takes 
part. Another problem is: Whatis the part God 
takes, and what is man’s? The problem is one of 
the most difficult. It is continually emerging in 
the course of human thought, and, like all of these 
praos problems, has continuously divided Christian 

oyalty. Two great answers have been given which 
in their extreme statement are directly contradic- 
tory of one another, but modifications of which are 
continually proposed. The first is known as Pelagi- 
anism, according to which the spiritual life of a man 
is the direct result of his own choice. The second 
is known as Augustinianism, according to which 
the 3 life is necessitated by God's will. The 
best-known modification is Semi- pelagianism, which 


* In Hermas we have the idea of supererogatory merit; and 
also of some works better pleasing to God than others. 

t Not the same as the magical working of the impersonal 
: aned of later scholasticism. 

t He 116. 

§ This is all more fully considered under art. JUSTIFICATION. 

Ac 51. 
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finds prevailing favour in the Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, as Augustinianism does in Reformation doc- 
trine. It is a form of Synergism, according to which 
Divine grace is insufficient till human effort con- 
joins with it. The three may be thus defined—in 
the Pelagian view, grace es and assists the 
natural (unregenerate) ; in the Augustinian, 
grace prepares and assists the regenerate will; in 
the pers polegian, grace is not operative at all till 
man’s will (indifferent) brings it into play. The 
answer to the problem deponas on the philosophy 
of personality adopted.“ hat is here relevant is 
the fact that the apostolic doctrine has nothing of 
all this in view, however much it may suggest it. 
These eternal values are carried up to the eternal 
3 of God and at the same time the ethical 

asis of moral responsibility in human freedom is 
recognized. The Divine control of human life in 
the whole of its activities is one of the great con- 
ceptions of the OT. It is power um a 
gracious and righteous purpose and conditioned by 
the recognition of human freedom. The OT idea 
of providence culminates in the NT idea of salva- 
tion. The assertion of human freedom runs through 
both OT and NT, Divine control and human free- 
dom Aecom pany ne each other, in harmonious in- 
timacy, regarded in a purely practical manner. 
Whatever invasion of ‘ freedom’ there is, is due to 
sin; but the evil tendency is never p into 
determinism. The apostles, as later the Fathers, 
think in this ancestral descent. Religious depend- 
ence has for necessary concomitant moral inde- 
pendence; the deeper the dependence (religious) 
the richer the independence (morality). It is this 
independence that St. Paul emphasizes in the bless- 
ing which he terms ‘the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God,’ ‘the freedom wherewith Christ sets us 
free +—a primary feature of the new life. Grace 
is the personal relation to our moral self by which 
that self attains emancipation. Modern moral 
theory approves. 

(d) Grace and the Church and sacraments.—In 
apostolic thought the Church is a visible and 
Divine institution: the Body and Bride of Christ. 
It is the appropriate social environment for the 
sanctified soul, wherein at once the gifts of each 
are available for the profit of all and the spiritual 
atmosphere conduces to the uplift and sanctity of 
all. tt is specially the ‘fulness of him that filleth 
all in all,“? i.e. the complement of His p „the 
means by which He accomplishes His loving scheme 
for man’s salvation. There are two strata of con- 
cepts concerning the Church, one lower than the 
other, which have given some justification for the 
belief that the apostles describe the Church in two 
aspects, visible and invisible, realistic and ideal- 
istic. Rather they find in the Church as men see 
it something evident only to spiritual insight. 
To them the Church’s life and spirit are but the 
realization and extension of the Spirit of Christ 
Himself, and the Church possesses, in the midst of 
its variety of spiritual influence upon its members, 
a mysterious unity, which is not only the sum-total 

f all present variations, but e be- 
yond and far-reaching, inviting and calling and as- 
sisting the believing members upward and onward 
identically after the manner of Christ Himself 


with the soul living in Him. To magnify the 
Church is to magnify this Divine Spirit living and 
working in the 7 of Christ. : 

The ordinances of the Church a particular 


They are not subordinate as mere 
means of influencing the soul: they are means of 
grace to the soul. ey are of co-ordinate import- 
ance with the Incarnation, whose effects they 
continue, with the Atonement, which they com- 


A question into which we need not here enter. 
t Gai 61, t Eph 133, 
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memorate, for they apply the es of these. 
This efficacy hangs on the Living Presence of 
Christ, whose grace they convey ; for the effect of 
sacraments depends on the action of Christ Him. 
self. In them He communicates what He alone 
can bestow, for the use of which faith and spiritual 
affections are uired, but which they cannot 
create.” Through His Spirit's operation they 
unite us with Him in the mystical union. The 
Church in this sense was panne by Christ’s 
blood + and is the object ot justification. Very 
early the rapidly growing Christian society seized 
spor this conception and began to relate the grace 
of Christ through His Spirit to the sacraments as 
feeders of the mystery of the inner life. The whole 
ancient Church, ¢.g., connects the gift of the Spirit 
with baptism. Yet there is no disposition to regard 
the rite as magical or mechanical : the spiritual effi- 
cacy of the ordinance is due to the Holy Spirit.§ 
Not the rite ex opere operato, not the minister, but 
the Spirit dispenses grace ; the visible elements and 
the ministerial action derive their validity from 
the Spirit alone. Soon and superstitious 
elements were to enter in, to alter this free spiritual 
idea of sacramental grace into ‘another grace’ 
altogether—a lapse from personal to sub-personal 
categories, in perfect consonance with the new and 
attractive idea of the Church in its visibility and 
. as the exclusive custodian of grace. 
Externally as that idea was formulated, and false 
as its rapid development grew to be to the apostolic 
mind, its opponents too often forget that to the 
apostolic mind there is no idea so fundamental as 

e reality of a great spiritual society living by its 
own truth and life, having its own laws, and these 
exclusively spiritual. For the life of grace consists 
not simply in the new life of the soul. It is the 
new order of the world, a new permanent order 
of life, a real supernatural constitution unfolding 
itself in the world, in absolute rupture with the 
present world, deeper and more comprehensive 
than the life of believers, having objective substan- 
tiality in the Life of God as the Life of Christ itself, 
whose embodiment on earth it is—an idea whose 
present and practical realization the modern social 
necessities imperatively demand. 


LITERATURE. —Besides the books referred to in the body of 
the art., the following will be found useful: the artt. ‘Grace’ in 
JE, CE, and ‘Gnade’ in PRE; the Commentaries on Romans, 
particularly that of Sanday-Headlam in JCC, 1902; C. Pie- 
pinbring, Jésus et les Apétres, Paris, 1911; A. E. Garvie, 

tudies of Paul and hie Gospel, London, 1911; J. R. Cohu, 
St. Paulin the Light of Modern Research, do. 1911; G. Steven, 
The Psychology of the Christian Soul, do. 1911; W. A. Cor- 
naby er and the Human Problem, do. 1912; a series of 
artt. by M. Ramsay, A. E. Garvie, and H. A. A. Kennedy 
in the 5 8th ser. iii. 11912], iv. {1912} v. [1913] ; the great 
work of H. J. Holtzmann, Die Neutest. Theologie?, Tübingen, 
1911, and an older work of great merit—J. W. Nevin, The 
Mystical Presence, Philadelphia, 1846. A. S. MARTIN. 

GRAFTING.—The Greek word used (éyxevrpliw) 
has two distinct meanings : (1) ‘ goad’ or ‘spur on’ 
(cf. Ac 264, It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goes Leeper ), and (2) ‘inoculate’ or ‘graft.’ The 

nglish word ‘ graff’ is derived from the Gr. ypd¢- 
ev, to write,’ and means a slip of a cultivated tree 
inserted into a wild one, so called because of its 
resemblance to a pencil. In the NT the word 
occurs only in Ro 117-4; St. Paul here follows the 
Prophets (cf. Jer 1175) in likening Israel to an olive 
tree (cf. art. OLIVE). Its roots are the Patriarchs, 
the original branches are the Jews, and the 
branches of the wild olive which have been grafted 


*The point is not how Christ acts upon us by His Divine 
Humanity in the Church ordinances, whether by transubstantia- 
tion or spiritual power, but the fact that He does so act really 
and truly, whatever the mode. 

i P Ritschl. Recht f und Versöh ii 

. x ert iu ersdhnung, ii. 217 fl. 
§ Of. H. B. Swete, Holy Spirit in the Ancient, Church, 1912. 
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in are the Gentile Christians. Some of the original 
branches have been broken off owing to their lack 
of faith, and by a wholly unnatural process shoots 
from a wild olive have been grafted into the culti- 
vated stock. But this is no ground for self-adula- 
tion: all the blessings which the Gentiles derive 
come from the original stock into which they have 
been grafted through no merit of their own; let 
them beware, therefore, lest through pride and 
want of faith they also are cut off, for it would, on 
the one hand, be a much less violent 5 to 
cut off the wild branches, which have been grafted 
in, than it was to cut off the original branches: 
while, on the other hand, it would be far easier and 
far more natural to graft the original cultivated 
branches back into the stock on which they grew 
than it was to graft the Gentiles, who are merely 
a slip cut from a wild olive, in amongst the 
branches of the cultivated olive. The olive, like 
most fruit trees, requires a graft from a cultivated 
tree if the fruit is to be of any value. A graft 
from a wild tree inserted into a cultivated stock 
would of course be useless, and such a process is 
never performed; hence the point of St. Paul's 


comparison. 


Lireraturs.—Sanday-Headlam, Romans® (ICC, 1902), pp. 
319-330; HDB ii. 257 f.; E Bi 3496 ; SDB, p. 814; J. C. Geikie, 
The Holy Land and the Bible, 1988, p. 50; W. M. Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, 1910, p. 33. 

P. S. P. HANDCOCK. 

GRAYE, GRAVITY (ceuyds, ceuvórņs, 1 Ti 2° 
34. 8. 11, Tit 217, Ph 4°).—The translation is, as a 
rule, grave, ‘gravity’; but in Ph 4° the AV has 
honest, ‘venerable’ (marg.) (RV ‘honourable,’ 
‘reverend’ [marg.]), and in 1 Ti 2? ‘nonesty’ 
| gravity, RV). The Vulgate has pudicus, except 
in 1 Ti 3“ (castitas) and in Tit X (gravitas). ‘The 
idea lying at its root (ce8) is that of reverential 
fear, profound respect, chiefly applied to the bear- 
ing of men towards the gods’ (Cremer, Lexicon“, 
1880, p. 522). It is akin to the Latin serius, 
severus, and the Gr. edodBaa. 

4. The word was used in a local sense of places 
haunted by supernatural powers—of caves,* of the 
boundary t of heaven and earth—as pointing to 
the Divine guardianship of the world. In the 
LXX the word is used in this sense of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, because it possessed a ria Geoi 
Suva» which miraculously thwarted Heliodorus 
when he sacrilegiously tried to rob it (2 Mac 3). 
In an inscription of the 2nd cent. Bercea is called 
geuvorárņn because it was a Temple-guardian (rew- 
xdpos). 

2. Akin to this was the religious application of 
the word to Divine persons—a usage which is 
common in early Christian literature. In Hermas, 
Mand. iii. 4, it is used along with dxyo“: of the 
Holy Spirit. It is used of the name of the Deit 
(2 Mac 810), just as in classical Greek the wor 
was applied to the gods, Epe —al cell Ocal. 

In tlie NT, while the word has not lost its re- 
ligious meaning, it is used mainly in a moral sense. 
It occurs only once outside the Pastorals (Ph 4°), 
and probably was familiarized in common speech 
through the influence of popular Stoicism. The 
sophist claimed this title (Luc. Rhet. Prec. i.). 
In Hermas, Vis. III. viii. 8, Zeuyóryņs is one of the 
daughters of IIc aris, and thus has a place among 
the Christian virtues. The word is applied to 
persons or personal qualities in two senses—either 
subjectively, of a conscious moral attitude of 
gravity, or objectively, indicating the influence 

roduced on others by such a grave, decorous 

haviour. The best translation seems to be 
‘gravity. Vergil (An. i. 151 ff.) speaks of a 
‘pietate gravem ac meritis virum.’ At his 
approach a seditious mob stands still, waiting 
* Pind. Pyth. ix. 50. t Eur. Hippol. 746. 
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silently to hear him ; and he rules their mind and 
calms their passions by his word. 

This gravity of behaviour eminently becomes 
Church officials—bishops (Tit 2”), deacons (1 Ti 3°), 
deaconesses (v. Ii), and the aged in general (v.“, Tit 
22). They are to act, in all their official duties, 
with a sense that they are dealing with holy 
things; they are to teach with grave impressiveness 
Tit 27). It is thus the opposite of light-hearted 

ippancy or frivolity. It implies dignity, and in 
this sense Aristotle uses it of the high-souled man 
(Eth. Nic. Iv. iii. 26). 

The home is a nursery for the training of gra- 
vity (cf. 1 Ti 30). Hence it is not altogether right to 
say that ‘gravity is hardly a grace of childhood’ 
(see N. J. D. White in EGT, 1910, on 1 Ti 3). 
It is the ‘‘‘ morum gravitas et castitas” which be- 
fits the chaste, the young, and the earnest, and is, 
as it were, the N setting of higher graces 
and virtues’ (C. J. Ellicott, The Pastoral Epistles 
of St. Pauls, 1864, p. 27). It befits all in the 
home—children and women as well as the heads 
of the household, and all Christians as well as 
Christian officials (1 Ti 22). This aspect of gravity 
is referred to by Clement more than once in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (ch. i.). In an 
inscription it is found applied to a wife (see J. H. 
Moulton and G. Millan in Expositor, 8th ser. 
i. [1911] 479). Regard for becoming conduct must 
be fostered in the home, and women and youths, 
as perhaps more open to frivolity and disobedience, 
must live ceuvis. 

So, in the Church, gravity is the opposite of 
disorder, of shamelessness of behaviour. It is the 
opposite of drs (see Theophrastus, Char. xiii.). 
In 1 Ti 2, the Apostle inculcates gravity as a 
Christian attitude towards the State, and for this 
end prayer is to be made for kings and all in 
authority. Christians are not to imitate the Jews, 
who brought on themselves Roman hostility by 
their religious contempt of authority (Jos. BJ 
II. xvii. 2). Because God wills all men’s salvation, 
and Christ gave Himself a ransom for all, Chris- 
tians are to respect sincerely all authority as such. 

Christian reverence . . . hallows to us everything in life. 
The Christian regards himself as a valued work of God. His 
body is a temple built through ages by the Almighty. His 
race is a divine 5 He loves even in the unworthy the 
stamp of their Maker. Material nature, human history, daily 
industry, the common intercourse of life gleam for him with 
the veiled light and movement of the Omnipresent’ (G. G. 

dlay, Christian Doctrine and Morals, 1894, p. 19). 

Thus in Ph 4° the word is very wide in meaning 
whatever demands and commands respect as 
well as the ‘noble seriousness’ (M. Arnold, God 
and the Bible, 1884, p. xvi) which such objects 
produce. Christian gravity is not, however, ‘that 
sham gravity which so often discredits the word ; 
not... the gravity of self-importance, or narrow- 
ness, or gloom; but. . . a free and noble reverence 
for ourselves (since God has made us and dwells in 
us), and for all that is great and reverend around 
us—the grace of thought that guards us from 
mere stupid flippancy’ (F. Paget, The Spirit of 
Discipline, 1891, p. 74). 

There was a tendency in Greece to oppose the 
ceuvds to the eùrpocńyopos, the ‘affable’; and thus 
grave persons got the reputation of being proud 
and unapproachable (Thuc. i. 130), of being in- 
different to the public weal (jgéuuta), of being 
incapable of action, of looking superciliously on 
enjoyment, and of casting disdainful looks on 
those who did not philosophize (cf. Hadley’s note 
[1896] on Eur. Alcest. 773f.). The virtue of gravity 
easily passes into the vice of pomposity. Aris- 
totle says of the high-souled man that he is digni- 
fied towards persons of affluence but unassuming 
towards the middle class. A dignified demeanour 
towards the former is a mark of nobility, towards 
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the latter it is vulgarity (Eth. Nic. Iv. iii. 28). 
In modern times gravity has been looked on as a 
flower that withers in the knowledge of natural 
law and in the change of social and political con- 
ditions (see W. E. H. Lecky, History of European 
Moralsu, 1897, i. 141 f.). 87. Paul, however, adds 
mpoogiry to e,; By this the apostle seems to 
advert to that in which religious persons are too 
often deficient, who by an austere and ascetic 
demeanour not a little prejudice the cause of re- 
ae (S. T. Bloomtield, Gr. Test., 1832, 1855, on 
48), 

He also adds du yo. ‘Truth is the basis, as it 
is the object of reverence, not less than of every 
other virtue’ (H. P. Liddon, Bampton Lectures 
for 18668, 1878, p. 268). 

For the difference between the form and the 
reality of reverence see Augustine on Seneca in 
Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, 1883, p. 248. 


LITERATURE. —See the relevant Commentaries and Literature 
referred to in the article; HDB, art. ‘Grave’; B. Whichcote 
has 13 sermons on Phil 44 (4 vols., Aberdeen, 1751); Isaac 
Barrow, Sermons, London, 1861, i. 46. For a discussion on 
Reverence, see f. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1898, vol. iis Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 
1898, Lectures vii. and viii.; W. Paley, Moral P hy, 
London, 1817, pp. 296-304. For Kant’s view, see The Meta- 
physic of Ethics, tr. Semple’, Edinburgh, 1871; J. Kidd, Moral- 
tty and Religion, do. 1895, Lecture iv.; H. Sidgwick, The 
Methods of Ethics, London, 1907; A. Bain, Mental and Moral 
Science, 1868, p. 249. DONALD MACKENZIE. 


GRECIANS, GREEKS.—These two terms corre- 
spond ed agate to the Greek words EMI raI 
and EMyres. The term EMyres is properly the 
name applied by the inhabitants of Greece to 
themselves, which the Romans rendered by the 
word Grœci (Eng. ‘Greeks’). In the NT the term 
is correctly used of those who are of Greek descent 
(Ac 16! 18, Ro 11%, although we also find it used 
as a general designation for all who do not belong 
to the Jewish race. Thus the foreigners who came 
desiring to see Jesus at the Passover are referred 
to as Greeks (Jn 12”); so the Apostle Paul divides 
mankind into two classes when he gt (Ro 104): 
‘There is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek’ (cf. Ro 1%, Gal 3%). In these passages the 
term is practically equivalent to Gentile (g. v.). 
See also art. GREECE. 

The term ‘Grecians’ (E\Anmoral), on the other 
hand (Ac 6! 9%), is applied to Greek-speaking Jews 
as opposed to the Jews of Palestine, who spoke 
Aramaic and are designated Hebrews. From the 
days of Alexander the Great onwards, large 
numbers of Jewish emigrants were to be found 
all over the known world. In Alexandria in 
particular a great number had settled, but in all 
the cities of the West, in all the centres of trade, 
Jews foundahome. Many of these Jewish settlers 
acquired great wealth, and adopted Greek speech, 
manners, and customs. They read the Greek 
poets, and many of them studied Greek philosophy, 
while at the same time they adhered to the Jewish 
hopes and regarded Jerusalem as the centre of 
their life and worship. They were free from the 
narrowness and provincialism of the native Jews 
of Palestine, and the message of the Christian 
missionaries found much more willing hearers 
among this class than among the prejudiced and 
exclusive Palestine Jews. 

A question of considerable interest has been 
raised regarding the proper reading in Ac 11”, 
Are we to read here ‘Grecians’ or ‘Greeks’? 
Were those to whom the men of Cyprus and Cyrene 

reached Jews or Gentiles, Grecians or Greeks? 

nternal evidence and the mass of MS authorit 

seem to conflict. The reading ‘EAAnnords of TR is 
upheld by B D? L and indirectly by N“, and has the 
support of almost all the cursives. It is also 
retained by WH. On the other hand, internal 
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evidence seems to demand the reading “EdAnves 


of R? A D, which is l by Scrivener, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the text of the 
RV. Why call attention to the fact that the men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene preached to Grecians when 
that had already been done? If the writer intends 
to refer to a new departure in missionary enter- 
prise, the context seems to demand the reading 
‘Greeks’ (cf. F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to Crits- 
cism of NT*, 1894, ii. 370f.; for the other point of 
view see Westcott-Hort, Introd. to Gr. NT, 1882, 
App. p. 93 f.). W. F. Boyp. 


GREECE (or Hellas; Lat. Grecia, Gr. EMa:).— 
The southernmost part of what is now called the 
Balkan Peninsula was the cradle of a race whose 
ideas contained the germs of our present Western 
civilization. As the religious life of mankind 
divides itself into the time before and after the 
dawn of Christianity, so the rational and political 
life of mankind divides itself into the time before 
and after the expansion of Hellenism. The mental 
activity of the Greeks in the great classical period, 
culminating in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., 
made not only the Hellas of later times but all the 
world their debtor. The language they spoke, the 
art and literature they created, the spirit of liberty 
they fostered, and the philosophical temper in 
which they faced the problems of life, form essential 
elements in the finest modern culture. If criticism 
is, as M. Arnold said, ‘a disinterested endeavour 
to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world (Essays in Criticism, London, 
1895, i. 38), the contribution of Greece can never 
be neglected. 

Like Palestine, the other ancient home of great 
ideas, Hellas proper was a small country. The 
Hellenic part of the peninsula (to the south of 
Macedonia and Thrace), with the isles of Greece, 
was much the same in extent as the modern Greek 
kingdom—about 250 miles in greatest length and 
180 in greatest breadth. In a large sense, how- 
‘ever, Hellas was an ethnological rather than a 
geographical term, for it embraced every country 
inhabited by the sea-loving and enterprisin 
Hellenes—all their settlements on the coasts an 
islands of the Mediterranean, on the shores of the 
Hellespont, the Bosporus, and the Euxine Sea. As 
the west coast of the homeland was mountainous 
and harbourless, while the east was full of gulfs, 
55 and havens, Greece turned her back an aly 
and her face to the Ægean and Asia Minor, so 
much so that in the 6th and the beginning of the 
5th centuries B.C. the centre of gravity of Hellenic 
civilization is to be looked for in Ionia rather than 
in Attica, the most famous names in science, 
philosophy, and poetry being at that time associ- 
ated with the Asiatic coast or the neighbouring 
Cyclades. But the Ionian Greeks, isolated by the 
estranging sea and weakened by internal jealousies, 
were unable to offer a successful resistance to the 
Persian advance, and the glory of saving European 
culture is due to the Athenians who fought at 
Marathon and Salamis. 

In the classical period, Greece was an aggregate 
of self-governing city-States, of which Aristotle 
surveys no fewer than 158. These States combined 
for once, with brilliant results, in face of the 
Asiatic peril, but they never afterwards seemed to 
be capable of united action. Wasting their 
strength and resources in fratricidal wars which 
gave now Athens, now Sparta, now Thebes, a 
temporary hegemony, they proved in the day of 
reckoning too feeble to resist the military power 
either of the Macedonian monarchy or of the 
Roman republic. The career of Alexander, the 
pupil of Aristotle, closed the Hellenic and opened 
the Hellenistic period of history. It created a 


world-Empire and a world-culture, both of which 
borrowed their best features from a Greece which 
was ‘living Greece no more.’ While the new 
order reinforced the old Hellenic elements in Asia 
Minor, it brought into being a vast number of 
Greek cities—the conqueror himself is said to have 
founded seventy—in lands hitherto barbarian. It 
made Greek the lan of literature and religion, 
of commerce and administration, throughout the 
Nearer East. And when the Romans became the 
sovereign people, it was Greek rather than Roman 
ideals that they sought to make effective through- 
out their Oriental dominions. ‘The desire to 
become at least internally Hellenised, to become 
partakers of the manners and the culture, of the 
art and the science of Hellas, to be—in the foot- 
steps of the great Macedonian—shield and sword 
of the Greeks of the East, and to be allowed 
further to civilise this East not after an Italian but 
after a Hellenic fashion—this desire pervades the 
later centuries of the Roman republic and the 
better times of the empire with a power and an 
ideality which are almost no less tragic than that 
political toil of the Hellenes failing to attain its 
goal (T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Rom. 
mp.?, 1909, i. 253). 
either the Macedonians nor the Romans ever 
treated the conquered Greeks as ordinary subjects. 
The sacred land of art and poetry was not ruled 
like Egypt or Gaul. There was a province (of 
Achaia, but never of Hellas. Such cities as Athens 
and Sparta were spared the humiliation of bein 
laced under the fasces of a Roman governor an 
aving to pay tribute to Rome. ew Corinth, 
Cesar s Roman colony, the least Hellenic of the 
cities of Greece, became the seat of government. 
Nevertheless, the free communities had little more 
than a simulacrum of their ancient power. The 
Roman governor could always make his voice 
heard in their councils, and a rescript from him 
brooked no delay in obedience. he right of 
bringing a proposal before the Ecclesia no longer 
belonged to every citizen, but was confined to 
definite officials, and the conduct of business was 
placed in the hands of a single orparryés. The 
citizens were always liable to be called to account 
for their proceedings (cf. Ac 19”), while the sovereign 
power could at any moment cancel the constitu- 
tion of a free city, and take the offenders under its 
own direct administration. At the best, Hellenistic 
life was now sorely cramped by the limitation of 
its sphere; high ambition lacked a corresponding 
aim, and therefore the low and degrading ambition 
flourished luxuriantly (Mommsen, op. cit. i. 283). 
Shadowy assemblies still convened, engaged in 
grave debate, solemn resolutions, made 
appointments, and distributed honours. But 
political life of a serious kind was a thing of the 
t. Hellenism as described by such a writer as 
lutarch already suggests ‘a gilded halo hoverin 
round decay’ ( yron, The Giaour). ‘The gener 
effect produced by the many pictures, allusions, 
references, illustrations which he takes from the 
Greek world of his times is that romantic adven- 
tures, great passions, monstrous crimes, were 
foreign to the small and shabby coy of Roman 
Greece. The highest rewards he can set before 
the keenest ambitions are no better than if we 
should now fire our youths’ imagination with the 
prospect of becoming parish beadles, vestrymen, 
or at most town councillors’ (J. P. Mahaffy, The 
Silver Age of the Greek World, 1906, p. 349). 

The twenty years’ civil war, which ended in the 
transformation of the Roman Republic into an 
Empire, was calamitous to the Greeks, who seemed 
fated to be always on the losing side. They pre- 
ferred Pompey to Cesar, Brutus to Antony, and 
they were compelled in the end to raise levies for 
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Antony’s campaign against Octavian. The three 
decisive battles of the war—Pharsalus, Philippi, and 
Actium—were fought on the soil or the coast of 
Greece, and the contending armies almost bled the 
poor country to death. any of its cities fell into 
ecay, vast tracts of arable land were turned into 
pasture or reverted to the state of Nature, and 
‘Greece remained desolate for all time to come’ 
(Mommsen, op. cit. i. 268). The dawn of the Chris- 
tian era saw the nadir of her fortunes, the hour 
in which she was most neglected and despised. 
Thinking that an improvement might be effected 
by a change of administration, the Greeks peti- 
tioned Tiberius in A.D. 15 to transfer Achaia from 
the senatorial proconsul to an Imperial legate. 
This arrangement was sanctioned, and las till 
A.D. 44, when Claudius restored the province to the 
senate; whence there was once more a proconsul 
(årðúraros)in Corinth (Ac 1812). Nero, who posed as 
a Philhellene, was accorded so flattering a reception 
duriny a progress through Greece that he bestowed 
freedom and exemption from tribute upon all the 
Greeks; but Vespasian found it necessary to re- 
store the provincial government in order to avoid 
civil war. Greece received its greatest Imperial 
benefactions in the beginning of the 2nd century. 


As Hadrian created a new Athens, so he created also a new 
Hellas. Under him the representatives of al] the autonomous 
and non-autonomous towns of the province of Achaia were 
allowed to constitute themselves in Athens as united Greece, as 
the Panhellenes. The national union, often dreamed of and 
never attained in better times, was thereby created, and what 

outh had wished for old age possessed in imperial fulness. It 
true that the new Panhellenion did not obtain political pre- 
rogatives; but there was no lack of what imperial favour and 
imperial gord could give. There arose in Athens the temple of 
the new Zeus Panhellenios, and brilliant popular festivals and 
games were connected with this foundation, the carrying out 
of which pertained to the collegium of the Panhellenes, and 
primarily to the priest of Hadrian as the living god who founded 
them (Mommsen, op. cit. i. 266). 


Even in the Bence of greatest depression Hellas 
still maintained her old pre-eminence in education, 
though for a time the universities of Rhodes, 
Alexandria, and Tarsus rivalled that of Athens. 
The life of studious ease was to be enjoyed in the 
cities of Greece as nowhere else, and Plutarch 
cheerfully turned back from the vulgar splendour of 
Imperial Rome to the quiet refinement of his native 
Cheroneia. In all that pertained to good taste and 
humanity the Hellenes continued to the palm. 
Gladiatorial shows were never popular in Greece, 
except in the Roman colony of Corinth, and Dio 
Chrysostom (i. 385) supressad his disgust and horror 
when these barbarities began on occasion to be seen 
even in Athens. 

In religious rites and ceremonies Greece was re- 
markably conservative. Pausanias (Description of 
Greece [ed. J. G. Frazer, 6 vols., London, 1898)) 
records (passim) that as he went through the 
country in the 2nd cent. of our era he found the 
primitive worships faithfully maintained in every 
city and village by the simple, unquestioning 
natives. And the great religious festivals—Olym- 
pic, Isthmian, Pythian—never failed to attract 
crowds. It is a familiar fact that religious beliefs 
which science has discredited may still have a long 
life before them. Ever since the days of Plato 
the traditional religion of Greece had been ‘a 
bankrupt concern’ (Gilbert Murray, Four Stages 
of Greek Religion, 1912, p. 107). And among those 
who not only doubted or denied the existence of 
the Olympian gods, but turned in weariness and 
disappointment from Stoic, Epicurean, and Aca- 
demic systems alike, there was a thirst for some 
deeper satisfaction of the souls wants. When 
Alexander’s empire extended the bounds of know- 
ledge, attention began to be directed to foreign 
faiths, and Oriental mysteries gradually came into 
vogue. Sacrifice and prayer to Hera or Athene 


were replaced by the orgiastic worship of Cybele or 
the mystic rites of Isis. The Eleusinian Mysteries 
—the cult of Demeter and Cora—constitute ‘the 
one great attempt made by the Hellenic genius to 
construct for itself a religion that should keep pace 
with the 7 of thought and civilization in 
Greece’ (W. M. Ramsay, EBr’ xvii. [1884] 126). 
The only native gods of Greece who could hold 
their own against foreign rivals were the mystery- 
deities, Dionysus and Hecate. The cult of Isis 
secured a foothold in the Agean islands, spread 
to Attica in the 3rd cent. B. C., to Rome in the Ist, and 
ultimately established itself throughout the wide 
Roman Empire, as the adoration of the Madonna 
has done in the Catholic world. ‘The great power 
of Isis of myriad names” was that, transfigured 
by Greek influences, she appealed to many orders 
of intellect, and satisfied many religious needs or 
fancies’ (S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, p. 569). Christianity was preached 
in some of the leading cities of Greece soon after 
the middle of the Ist cent. (see ATHENS and 
CoRINTH), but made slow progress throughout the 
country, where paganism, in one form or another, 
maintained itself till about A.D. 600. 
Ionia (Javan) was known to the later Hebrew 
pro hets (Ezk 278, Is 66), and the Jews of the 
cent. B.C. came into touch with Greece proper. 
References to Athenians and Spartans occur in 
1 Mac 12-14, 2 Mac 6! 95; a long list of Greek 
cities is found in 1 Mac 15"; and, according to 
1 Mac 12%, Jonathan the Hasmonean greeted the 
Spartans as brethren and sought an alliance with 
them against Syria. During the Maccabean conflict 
the term ‘Greek’ came to be used by strict Jews 
as synonymous with anti-Jewish or heathen (2 Mac 
410. 15 69 11%), and ‘Hellenism’ as identical with 
heathenism (4), See HELLENISM. 


.A. Symonds, 
. . R. 


Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, 6 vols., Oxford. 1896- 
of Greek Religion London, 1912; artt. 


‘Gracia’ in Smith’s DG RG, Greece in HDB, EBi, ‘Griechen- 
land in RGG. JAMES STRAHAN. 


GRIEF (róvos, ðúvn, Nr, ves, and cognate 
forms).—In addition to the common vexations of life 
(Ac 42; cf. 161) and the griefs arising from mis- 
fortune (2 Co 12) and human mutability (deaths 
and partings, Ac 20%), there are certain cases of 
mental distress recognized in the NT, which are 
aen n of the life and thought of the early 
Church. 


(1) To the sorrows of transgression the Church is 
naturally sensitive. Sin reaps grief among its sad 
harvest. Esau's carelessness is followed by un- 
availing tears (He 12). Those lustful after riches 

ierce themselves with many sorrows (1 Ti 69). 
Proud Babylon despises God; a day of sorrow and 
mourning is at hand for her (Rev 18). The wide- 
spread pain caused by transgression is illustrated 
by the case of the incestuous member of the 
Corinthian Church (2 Co 217. First, St. Paul, as 
a spiritual father of the Church, has been com- 
pene to write witli tears, in deep suffering and 

epression of spirits (2 Co 2“: MM kal cuvoxh 
xapòlas), to admonish the careless Church which 
has allowed the outrage to pass unrebuked (1 Co 5’); 
then the Church itself, realizing its shame, is 
plunged into sorrow (2 Co 2°; cf. 7% 1); and the 
actual offender is in danger of being driven to 
despair by his excess of grief (v.“). Such distress 
has, however, a redeeming feature, inasmuch as 
it leads to repentance (7°). There is a worldly 
sorrow (ro xógpov AUxn) which, embittering and 
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hardening instead of chastening (He 12°", 2 Co 78), 
worketh death (2 Co 7). 

(2) But the Christian life has tts own set of mental 
distresses. The anguish of persecution at the hands 
of the world (Ro 8%; cf. 1 P 2!%) is but one of the 
sorrows of the Christian’s Via Dolorosa; his in- 
creasing moral sensitiveness enlarges the possibilit 
of mental pain. The spiritual life is one of travail 
(Ro 8*-%, 2 Co 5* 4; see art. GROANING). The 
richer soul also bears the cross of a wide human 
sympathy (2 Co 11%, Ph 2* *); and a conscientious 
ministry is one of suffering, anxiety, and tears (Ac 
20%. 31, 2 Co 2'4, Ro 95; ef. He 13”). 

(3) For the Christian conquest over grief see art. 
COMFORT. 

(4) The grief of God over human perversity is 
recognized in He 3-1? (mposoxðitw), and in Eph 4% 
8 hristian is warned against grieving the Holy 

pirit. 

(5) The grief of Jesus is cited in He 5*-” as an 
indication that, so far from taking the priesthood 
to Himself, He shrank from the sacrificial function 
and ‘accepted it only in filial submission to the 
will of God,’ or ‘that the offering of prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears corre- 
1 to the high priest's offering for himself on 
the Day of Atonement (Hofmann, Gess). ... An 
interesting parallel (also noted by Davidson) is 
Hosea’s reference to Jacob's wrestling (12), in which 
he speaks of him as weeping and making suppli- 
cation to the angel, of which we read nothing 
in Genesis’ (A. S. Peake, Hebrews (Century Bible, 
1902], p. 134). 


W. Momerie, Thea 
vil, 1885, p. 12 ff.: ‘The Mystery of Suffering’; 
ell, Moral Uses of Dark Things, 1877; B. H. Streeter, 
‘The Suffering of God,’ in HJ xii. (April, 1914}; D. W. Simon, 
The Redemption of Man, 1889, ch. vil. H. BULCOCK. 


GROANING.—The verb orevd{w occurs three 
times in Ro 8 (vv.?> 2. %) and twice in 2 Co 5 
(vv. $), denoting the distress caused apparently 
not so much by physical suffering and material 
decay as by the conflict in the present order between 
matter and spirit. The whole creation is conceived 
as involved in this painful struggle—it ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now’ (Ro 87). 

St. Paul’s figure may have been suggested by the 
Jewish tradition of the ‘birth-pangs of the 
Messiah’: myn 23 (F. Weber, Altsyn. Theol., 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 350 f.; cf. Mt 2478: Nation shall 
rise up against nation, and there shall be famines 
and earthquakes in divers places. These things 
are the beginning of travail’), although the 
Apostle’s thought is more psychological. For the 
sympathy of Nature with man’s fall and restoration 
see Weber, pp. 222 f., 380 f., 398. 

The larger life of the Spirit presses painfull 

instthelimitationsof the present material world. 
Notereation’s physical sufferings under the bondage 
of corruption, but her ‘earnest expectation’ of 
deliverance from it, creates the sense of almost in- 
tolerable strain; the firstfruits of the Spirit’ for 
the moment intensify the burden of the flesh ; the 
deepest groanings of the saint arise from his sense 
of exile, from his ‘longing to be clothed upon with 
his habitation from heaven’ (2 Co 5*). The soul 
in its holiest moods groans in its impotence. Its 
9 yearnings, though known to the Searcher 
of hearts, have no language but a painful cry. 

‘The groanings which cannot be uttered’ with 
which ‘the Spirit’ maketh intercession for us (Ro 
8%) seem to be those of the saint's spiritual nature. 
In St. Paul, man’s higher faculties take Mien per- 
sonified forms—the indwelling Divine is the Spirit 
of Christ (ef. Philo's Logos, identified with the 
archangel, etc., or the Logoi, identified with Jewish 
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angels and Greek daimons. See J. Drummond, 
Philo Judas, 1888, ii. 235 f., for a discussion 
of ‘the 99 Logos, rò» ixérny AGV). The 
‘Spirit’ of 8 is distinguished from God; the 
‘heart’ of man and the ‘ mind of the Spirit’ seem 
synonymous, and the ‘ unutterable groanings’ suit 
better a limited human soul than a heavenly power. 
But the stirrings of the Spirit which make the 
soul conscious of earth’s ‘broken arcs’ give 
the promise of heaven’s perfect reund ’—of the 
glory which shall be revealed to us-ward (cf. St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, bk. xiii. ; also Browning’s 
Abt Vogler). H. BULCOCK. 


GROWTH, INCREASE (Gr. avénocs).—In most of 
the passages in which the idea of growth, growing, 
increase, occurs in the NT the words in use in the 
Greek are either parts or compounds of the verb 
avidyw. The abstract noun ‘increase’ (adgnors) is 
found in only two passages—Eph 41, Col 2%—but 
the root of the word and the idea underlying occur 
frequently all through the apostolic writings. We 
also find wepocedw, ‘abound,’ rpoxérrw, ‘advance,’ 
wreovdtw and évdurayudy, ‘ arein translated by 
the word ‘increase.’ Originally and in classical 
Greek the word avidvw signified ‘increase by 
addition from the outside,’ used ¢.g. of a State 
increasing by adding to its territory, but in the 
NT the word is mainly used of seminal growth 
from within, such as the growth of a plant, animal, 
or person. The Hebrew writers were fond of com- 
paring things natural with things spiritual, and 
ound frequent analogy between natural and 
spiritual processes. They had a great wealth of 
words to express the idea of growth, and most of 
them signify the organic growth of living objects. 
According to Hebrew ideas, the natural laws of 
physical growth are made to apply to the spiritual 
realm. God is supreme in the world of Nature and 
the world of spirit alike. In both there is growth, 
and that is represented as the gift and working of 
God. He causes grass to grow (Ps 104'* 1478), while 
the growth of restored and penitent Israel (Hos 
1457) is regarded as the result of the gracious 
operations of the forgiving God who is ‘as the dew 
unto Israel.’ 

These ideas are carried forward to the NT, and 
we have frequent references to the phenomena of 

wth, while the comparison between growth in 

e natural and in the spiritual world is fully de- 
veloped. Four separate connexions in which the 
idea of growth is applied can be distinguished. 

1. In Jn 3% the word avidyw is applied to the 
growing power and authority of Jesus Himself as 
a religious teacher. ‘He must increase.’ The 
same idea is expressed in Ac 9% where the growing 
spiritual power of St. Paul as a preacher of the 
gospel is referred to. The word used, however, is 
ed uvam, which emphasizes the aspect of power 
rather than the growth of it. 

2. In the Acts of the Apostles the idea occurs in 
connexion with the progress of the Church as an 
external organization. The phrase in Ac 67 12% 
19”, ‘The word of God increased’ or ‘grew,’ which 
seems to be a formula used to close the various 
sections in the history, refers to the growth of the 
number of believers. Here the word used is avidvw. 
The statement in Ac 16°, ‘The churches increased 
in number daily,’ which also closes the preceding 
section dealing with the second visit of St. Paul to 
Asia, varies slightly. The verb used is repiocetw, 
but the idea is the same. Asa result of apostolic 
labours the number of believers increased. In the 
same way we read in St. Stephen’s speech that the 
people of Israel ‘grew and multiplied in Egypt’ 
(Ac 717). 

3. We find the word used in a theological con- 
nexion referring to the growth of individual be- 
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lievers in Christian character and graces, The 
apostolic preachers did not regard their work as 
finished when they had converted Jews or heathen 
to Christianity. The Christian life had to be lived, 
and Christian character had to be formed. Growth 
and increase must follow the new birth. This 
wth is, on the one hand, regarded as a natural 
evelopment from the new seed implanted in the 
new birth. The new creature must grow in faith, 
in knowledge, in in righteousness, in Chris- 
tian liberality and brotherly love. Thus the Apostle 
Paul rejoices that the faith of the Thessalonians 
‘groweth exceedingly’ (2 Th 13). He prays that 
the Colossians may increase in the knowledge of 
God (Col 17°), and Sie is the Thessalonians that 
they increase (or lit. ‘abound,’ Gr. repioceúw) more 
and more in brotherly love, by, which he means 
Christian liberality (1 Th 40). For the purpose of 
furthering this wth, God has given apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers (Eph 
410-5), In the same way St. Peter instructs his 
converts to desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
they ‘may grow thereby’ (1 P 2), and directly 
exhorts them to ‘grow in and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour’ (2 P 34). On the 
other hand, this increase in grace or Christian 
character is at the same time the work of God. 
Thus St. Paul prays that the Lord may make the 
Thessalonians to increase and abound in love (1 Th 
312). In writing to the Corinthian Church, he com- 
pares the work done by himself and Apollos, and 
declares, ‘I planted, Apollos watered God in- 
creased’ (1 Co 36). The object of all three verbs 
is the faith of the believers in Corinth, which St. 
Paul’s preaching had kindled and Apollos had 
nourished ; but the work of both would have been 
ineffective but for God’s working, His making the 
seed to grow and increase (1 Co 37). Likeness to 
Christ is regarded by the apostolic writers as the 
end of this growth ( ph 415), 

4. But not only is the idea of growth applied to 
the Church as an outward organization, the visible 
Church which grows in numbers, and to the Chris- 
tian character of individual believers; it is also 
i to the Church as a spiritual unity which 
the Apostle Paul describes as the body of Christ.’ 
According to the Apostle, all believers are members 
of that body; but the growth of the individual 
members in Christian character and especially in 
love leads to the growth or increase of the body as 
a whole. The Church will finally reach consum- 
mation and completion by a ong process of growth 
and development. The nature, law, or order of this 
growth of the Church as the body of Christ is de- 
scribed in Eph 446 as ‘proceeding in accordance 
with an inward operation that adapts itself to the 
nature and function of each several part and gives 
to each its proper measure. It isa growth that is 
neither monstrous nor disproportioned, but normal, 
harmonious, careful of the capacity, and suited to 
the service of each individual member of Christ’s 
body’ (S. D. F. Salmond, ‘ Ephesians, in EGT, p. 
338). All the members are united to one another 
and to Christ the Head, and draw nourishment 
and inspiration from Him and from one another, 
and thus increase ‘with the increase of God’ (Col 
2), by which we may understand either the in- 
crease which God supplies, or, better, simply the 
increase such as God requires. 

Litgraturs.—S. D. F. Salmond, ‘ Ephesians,’ in EGT, 1903; 
A. S. Peake, ‘Colossians,’ in EGT, 1903; H. A. W. Me er, 
Der erste Brief an die Korintheri (Kommentar, 1861), Der Brief 
an die mi oy ed (do. 1859), Die 1 an dis Phili , Kolosser 
und an Philemon’ (do. 1865); J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians and 
Philemon, 1876; B. Whitetoord, art. ‘Growing,’ in DCG. 

W. F. BoyD. 

GUARD.—(1) In Ac 5%, 124 1 the AV renders 

dure: ‘keepers, which the RV retains in the 
ormer passage, where the watchmen are Jewish, 
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but changes into ‘guards’ in the latter, where 
they are Roman. Arrested by the high priest 
Annas, and put ‘in public ward’ (Ac 5!8: é» rapicec 
dnuoola), Peter and John were not chained ; their 
keepers merely shut the prison-house (decpwrhpror) 
and stood on guard outside. But when St. Peter 
was arrested by Herod Agrippa, and imprisoned 
in the fortress of Antonia or the adjoining barracks, 
he was chained to two soldiers, while other two 
kept watch at the door of the prison (¢uAax}, Vulg. 
carcer). The station of the latter two was appar- 
ently ‘the first ward’ (gvAaxj, Vulg. custodia), 
which the prisoner had to pass before he could 
effect his escape. The four soldiers together made 
a quaternion (rerpdéiov), and four such bodies of 
armed men were told off to mount guard in suc- 
cession during the four watches into which, in 
Roman fashion, the night was divided. f 

(2) The above-nam Agrippa himself, having 
incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, once had the 
experience of being chained as a prisoner for six 
months to soldiers of the Imperial bodyguard in 
Rome. It was fortunate for him that the Emperor’s 
sister-in-law Antonia, who used her influence with 
Macro, the prafectus pretorio, ‘procured that 
the soldiers who kept him should be of a gentle 
nature, and that the centurion who was over 
them, and was to diet with him, should be of 
the same disposition’ (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 7). 
Tiberius’ death restored him to liberty, and Cali- 
gula consoled him with the gift of a chain of gold, 
equal in weight to the one of iron which he had 
worn (tb. vi. 10). 

(3) To another such iron chain, which coupled 
St. Paul to one soldier after another of the same 
Imperial guard, allusion is made in each of the 
Captivity Epistles. Thanks to the favourable 
report given by the centurion Junius on handing 
over his charge to the prefect of the Praetorians, 
St. Paul probably received better treatment than 
an ordinary prisoner ; but the fact remained that 
in his own hired house he was the ĝésmos of Christ 
Jesus, always wearing galling ‘bonds’ (Secpuol, Ph 
17. 18. 14. 16, Col 48, Philem d. 13, 2 Ti 2°), called also 
a ‘chain’ (Aves, Eph 6”, 2 Ti 1:5). Great good, 
however, resulted from his imprisonment; for 
through the frequent relief of the guard, and the 
Apostle’s skill in changing an enforced fellowship 
with armed men into a spiritual communion, the 
real significance of his bonds—their relation to his 
faith in Christ—gradually became known among 
all ‘the Præœtorians, the finest regiment of the 
Roman army (Ph 1K 3). The arguments for this 
interpretation of the word mwpa:rwpoy are full 
satel by Lightfoot, Philippianst, 1878, 99 f. 
Other possible explanations will be found under 
PALACE. 

In the Republican days the cohors pretoria, or 
cohortes pretoria, formed the bodyguard of the 
pretor or propretor, who was governor of a 
province with military powers. Under the Empire 
the Prætorians came to be the Imperial body- 

, which, as constituted by Augustus, was 
made up of nine cohorts, each of a thousand picked 
men. They were distinguished from other legion- 
aries by shorter service and double pay, and on 
discharge they received a generous bounty or grant 
of land, Tiberius concentrated the force in a 
strongly fortified camp to the east of Rome, ona 
rectangle of 39 acres, where the modern Itali 
army also has barracks. One cohort, wearing 
civilian garb, was always stationed at the 
Emperor’s house on the Palatine; others were 
often sent to foreign service. The Pretorians 
were under a prafectus pretorio, or more often 
two, sometimes even three prefects. These were 
originally soldiers, but ultimately the office was 
mostly filled by lawyers, whose duty it was to 
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relieve the Emperor in certain kinds of civil and 


criminal jurisdiction. One of Trajan’s rescripta to 

Pliny (Zp. 57) indicates that the proper course to 

take with a certain Bithynian prisoner is to hand 

him over in chains ad prefectos pretorii mei, 

and the case seems to be parallel to that of the 

hee who made an appeal unto Cesar (Ac 
). 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
GUARDIAN.—See TUTOR. 
GUARDIAN ANGELS.—See ANGELS. 


GUILE.—Guile is the usual translation of 8X0: 
(Lat. dolus), which meant first ‘a bait for fish’ (Od. 
xii. 252), and then, in the abstract, ‘ wile,’ ‘ craft,’ 
‘deceit.’ Guile is traced to the workings of that 
‘abandoned mind’ which is itself the punishment, 
natural and in a sense automatic, of those who 
reject God (Ro 1%). The guile which character- 
ized Jacob the Jew as well as Ulysses the Greek 
was indeed often admired as a national trait by 
which duller races could be outwitted. But it is 
one of the unmistakable marks of a Christian 
convert that he puts away all guile, and, like a 
new-born babe, desires the milk that is without 

ile (ddoAor yadda, 1 P 2). Henceforth he refrains 

is lips that they speak no guile (340. People who 


are themselves guileful find it difficult to believe 
that anybody can be disinterested, and St. Paul 
the Apostle (like many a modern missionary) was 
often supposed to be cunningly seeking some 
personal ends. ‘Being crafty, I caught them with 
guile’ (2 Co 1216), is a sentence in which he catches 
up some wiseacre’s criticism of his actions, and 
gives it a new turn. His own conscience was clear; 
nis ‘guile’ as a soul-winner was not only innocent 
but praiseworthy. His exhortation (rapdæ AUD, 
‘evangelical preaching’) was not of error nor (in any 
bad sense) in guile (I Th 2); he was neither de- 
ceived nor deceiver, neither fool nor knave. But he 
had not infrequently encountered men of the latter 
Bar-Jesus the Magian, who tried to under- 
mine his influence at the court of Sergius Paulus (Ac 
13°), was actuated by a mad jealousy, realizing as he 
did that the position which he had skilfully won 
was fast 5 insecure. Driven to his wits’ 
end, and soane that exposure was imminent, he 
felt the ground shaking beneath his feet. His 
punishment had a Dantesque appropriateness. 
‘ Full of all guile,’ he was yet made a spectacle of 
pitiful impotence : ‘there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness, and he went about seeking some to lead 
him by the hand’ (13ʃb. 1117. JAMES STRAHAN. 


GUILT.—See SIN. 


H 


HADES.— Hades is a Lat. word adopted from 
the Gr. “Acdns (¢éns), which is used in the LXX to 
translate the Heb. Sheol and in NT Gr. to denote 
the same idea as was expressed by Sheol in the OT, 
viz. ‘the abode of the dead.’ The word has been 
consistently used in the RV of the NT to render 
ddt on each of the 10 occasions of its occurrence 
(Mt 11% 1635, Lk 10% 16%, Ac 27. 1 [in 1 Co 15% 
critical texts give Odvare for ddy of TR), Rev 1!8 6° 
201. 14), in place of the misleading ‘hell’ of the AV. 

In Mt 11% (Lk 10%) the word is employed in a 
puey figurative sense. Capernaum, ‘exalted unto 

eaven, is to ‘go down unto Hades,’ i.e. is to be 
utterly overthrown. Figurative also is the state- 
ment in Mt 16" that the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against’ the Church of Christ. As the 
strength of a walled city depended on the strength 
of its gates, ‘the gates of Hades’ is a metaphor for 


the power of death, and the promise amounts to | ADB 


an assurance of the indestructibility of the Church. 
In Lk 167 the rich man lifts up his eyes in Hades, 
being in torment, and sees Abraham afar off and 
Lazarus in his bosom. Hades is used here in its 
traditional sense of the under world of the dead, 
whether righteous or unrighteous. Not only Dives 
but Lazarus is there. But it is no longer conceived 
of in the negative fashion of the OT as a realm 
of undifferentiated existence in which there are 
neither rewards nor penalties. In kee ing with 
the pre-Christian development of Jewish thought 
(cf. 2 Mac 12%, Eth. Enoch, 22), it is represented 
now as a scene of moral issues and contrasted ex- 
periences—the selfish rich man is ‘tormented in 
this flame’; the humble beggar is ‘comforted’ in 
Abraham’s bosom. The moral lesson that the 


recompense of character is sure and that it begins 
immediately after death is very clear; but it is 
going beyond our Lord’s didactic intention in a 


parable to find here a detailed doctrine as to the 
circumstances and conditions of the intermediate 
state. 


Ac 2” is a quotation from Ps 16 which in v. 
is appie to Christ, of whom, as risen from the 
tomb, it is said that He was not ‘left in Hades,’ 
i.e. in the regions of the dead. the same 

eneral and ordinary sense the word is used in 

ev 148; ‘I have the keys of death and of Hades’ ; 
cf. the close association in the OT of death with 
Sheol (Ps 1168, Pr 56). 

In Rev 6° Hades is personified as a follower of 
Death upon his pale horse. In the author’s vision 
of the Judgment (2011 .) the sea and Death and 
Hades give up the dead which are in them (v.?3), 
and finally Death and Hades are themselves cast 
into the lake of fire (v.). 


Lirznarunz.— H. Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lezicon of NT Gr., 
Eng. tr.“, Edinburgh, 1895, s.v. cis; G. Dalman, art. Hades 
in PRE}; S. D. F. Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Im- 
mortality, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 277 fl., also art. ‘Hades’ in 

. J. C. LAMBERT. 


HAGAR (“Ayap).—After the manner of the later 
Jewish interpreters of OT history, of whom Philo 
is the best representative, St. Paul treats the story 
of Hagar (Gn 1614 2152!) as an allegory (ärwá 
er dddrpyopovpeva, Gal 4%). 

All Moc, other, and a perv, to k), a figurativ 

3 conveyt ng am ng other rile my len to 
the literal. . . An allegory is distinguished from.. an ana- 


logy by the fact that the one appeals to the imagination and 
the other to the reason (EBr i. 6895). 


St. Paul neither affirms nor denies the historicit 
of the Hagar narrative, but his imagination reads 
into it esoteric meanings, which make it singularly 
effective as an illustration. Ishmael the elder 
brother, the son of Hagar the bondwoman, the 
seed of Abraham by nature, persecuted Isaac the 
younger brother, the son of the freewoman, the child 
of promise and heir of the birthright, and was 
therefore cast out and excluded from the inherit- 
ance of the blessing. This is interpreted as mean- 
ing that the Christian Church, the true Israel of 
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God, endued with the freedom of the Spirit, is 

uted by the older Israel, which is under the 
bondage of the Law. Hagar, the mother of bond- 
men, answers to the present Jerusalem (rf vi» 
"Iepouradju), but the Jerusalem which is above (4 
dew Iepoucaxu is the mother of Christian free- 
men. 


Luther wisely says that ‘if Paul had not proved the righteous- 
ness of faith against the righteousness of works by strong and 
pithy 5 be should have little prevailed by this allegory. 
„. It is a seemly th sometimes to add an allegory when 
the foundation is well laid and the matter thoroughly proved. 
For as painting is an ornament to set forth and garnish a house 
already builded, so is an allegory the light of a matter which is 
al otherwise proved and confirmed (Galatians, in loc.). So 
Baur: ‘Nothing can be more preposterous than the endeavours 
of interpreters to vindicate the argument of the Apostle as one 
objectively true (Paulus, 1866, ii. 312, Eng. tr., 1875, ii. 284). 


If the words ‘ Now this Hagar is mount Sinai in 
Arabia’ are retained, they allude to the historical 
connexion of the Hagarenes (Ps 83°) or Hagarites 
(1 Ch 5'°), the Apa, of Eratosthenes (ap. Strabo, 
XVI. iv. 2)—of whom Hagar was no doubt a personi- 
fication—with Arabia. (In Bar 3* the Arabians 
are called the ‘sons of Hagar.’) But the Greek is 
„ uncertain, and Bentley’s conjecture, that 
we have here a gloss transferred to the text, has (as 
Lightfoot says (Gal.®, 1876, p. 193]), much to recom- 
mend it. The theory that ‘Hagar’ (Arab. hajar, 
‘a stone’) was a name sometimes given to Mt. Sinai, 
and that St. Paul, becoming acquainted with this 
usage during his sojourn in Arabia, recalls it here 
(A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, new ed., 1877, 
p- 50, following Chrysostom, Luther, and others), 
18 anes boned by real evidence. Such an etymo- 
logical allusion would certainly have been thrown 
away Ly sd St. Paul’s Galatian readers, 

To affirm that the Jews, who were wont to say 
that ‘all Israel are the children of kings,’ were the 


sons of Hagar the bondwoman, was to use language 
which could not but be regarded as insulting and 
offensive. But in fighting the battle of freedom 


St. Paul required to use plain speech and forcible 
illustrations. If he was convinced that men might 
be sons of Abraham and yet spiritual slaves, he 
was bound to say so (cf. the still stronger terms 
used on the same point in Jn 8%). St. Paul was 
far too good a patriot to jibe at his own race, and 
too a Christian to wound any one wantonly. 
But he saw the unhappy condition of his country- 
men in the light of his own experience. He had 
lived long under the shadow of Sinai in Arabia, 
the land of bondmen, before he became a free citizen 
of the ideal commonwealth— Hierusalem sur- 
sum est—the mother of all Christians. Only an 
emancipated spirit could write the Epistle to the 
Galatians, or (as its sequel) Luther’s Freedom of a 
Christian Man. JAMES STRAHAN. 


HAIL (xédafa).— The invariable biblical con- 
ception of hail is correctly represented in Wis 5”: 
‘As from an engine of war shall be hurled hail- 
stones full of wrath.’ Aypa instances of the use 
of hail as a weapon of Divine judgment and war- 
fare are found in Ex g., Jos 10", Like other 
destructive natural forces, it is a familiar category 
in apocalyptic prophecy. It is always regarded as 
a ‘plague’ (Nui, Rev 16%). ‘Hail and fire, 
‘lightnings . . and great hail,’ occur together 
(87 11»), as in Ex 9%: ‘hail, and fire mingling with 
(flashing continually amidst) the hail.’ Thunder- 
storms often arise ‘under the conditions that are 
favourable to the formation of hail, i.e. great heat, 
a still atmosphere, the production of strong local 
convection currents in consequence, and the passage 
of a cold upper drift’ (E Br” xii. 820). True hail, 
which is to distinguished from so-called ‘soft 
hail,’ is formed of clear or granular ice. Impinging 
hailstones are often frozen together, and sometimes 


great ragged masses of ice fall with disastrous 
results to life and property. The seventh angel 
having poured his bow! upon the air, ‘ great hail, 
every stone about a talent in weight, cometh down 
out of heaven upon men’ (Rev 16%). Diodorus 
Siculus (xix. 45) writes of storms in which ‘the 
size of the hail was incredible, for the stones fell 
& mina in weight, sometimes even more, so that 
many houses fell under their weight and not a few 
men were killed.’ The mina was about 2 Ibs. the 
sixtieth part of a talent. JAMES STRAHAN. 


HAIR.—By primitive and ancient peoples in 
general, the hair (Opl, rplyes) is regard as a 
special centre of vitality, and to this belief the 
various forms of the hair- offering are ultimately 
due. The only examples of this practice in the 
literature under review are afforded by St. Paul's 
vow, according to which he cut off his hair at 
Cenchrez (Ac 1838), and by the similar vows of the 
four men at Jerusalem, whose expenses St. Paul 
paia as an evidence of his Jewish piety (21%). 

hese are to be explained from the Nazirite vow 
of the OT (Nu 6). Josephus writes of his own 
times that ‘it is usual with those who had been 
afflicted either with a distemper, or with any other 
distresses, to make vows; and for thirty days 
before, they are to offer their sacrifices, to abstain 
from wine, and to shave the hair off their head' 
(BJ 11. xv. 1). St. Paul would accordingly offer 
at Jerusalem the hair that had grown during the 
month since the vow began at Cenchrew. The 
same belief in the peculiar vitality of the hair may 
underlie the proverbial reference to it: ‘there 
shall not a hair perish from the head of any of 
you (Ac 27%; cf. 1 8 14, 2 8 14", 1 K1”, Mt 10”, 

k 21?8), though the number and minuteness of the 
separate hairs are also implied. 

he elaborate arrangement and adornment of 
the hair are found in primitive as well as in 
advanced civilizations (e.g. see the illustrations of 
male Fijians in Lubbock's Origin of Civilization’, 
1902, pl. ii. p. 68). The art was highly developed 
amongst Greek and Roman women, as may be seen 
from coins, etc., belonging to this period (reproduc- 
tions in Seyffert, Dict. of Classical Ant iquit ies, 
1906, pp. 266, 267; J. E. Sandys, A Companion to 
Latin SF udies, 1910, p. 198). Ovid, in his instruc- 
tions to Roman ladies on the art of winning lovers, 
emphasizes the effect of an artistic and appropriate 
arrangement of the hair (de Art. Am. ili. 136 f.; 
cf. Bigg, St. Peter and St. Jude, 1901, p. 152). 
Judith ‘braided the hair of her head’ when she 
set out to fascinate Holofernes (Jth 10°), and there 
are Talmudic references to the art (Buxtorf's 
Lexicon, 1639, col. 389; Cheyne, EBi ii. col. 1941). 
Against such elaborate adornment and all that it 
might imply, the apostolic slr (1 P 3, 1 Ti 
2°: see art. ADORNING) are directed. 

The greater abundance of hair possessed by 
woman as compared with man is mentioned by 
St. Paul in an argument against the practice of 
unveiled women praying and prophesying (1 Co 
11428, kóun). Nature's covering, he says, shows 
that the veil should be employed ; to be unveiled 
is no better than to be shorn (vv.>°). The same 
sexual difference is in view in the description of 
the Apocalyptic locusts: ‘they had hair as the 
hair of women’ (Rev 9°). In the Apocalyptic 
vision of Christ, His hair is said to be ‘white as 
white wool, as snow’ (Rev 1"), a detail of dignity 
borrowed from the OT picture of Jahweh, as 
‘ancient of days’ (Dn 75). 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

HALLELUJAH.* — ‘Hallelujah,’ ‘Praise ye 
Jahweh,’ is used as a doxology in some OT Psalms, 
e.g. 104% 105%. In the song of the redeemed (Rev 

* The form Alleluia’ comes from the LXX. 
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197) it ap as a triumphant acclamation 
at the Wedding Feast of the Lamb. In later 
Christian use it was attached to the Paschal Feast 
as among the Jews to the Passover. If the Odes 
of Solomon may be ascribed to an early date (see 
art. HYMNS), we may quote the frequent use of 
Hallelujah at the end of these hymns as a mark 
of the joyousness of early Christian worship. 
Tertullian (On Prayer, xxvii.) quotes its use with 
certain psalms, after the Jewish manner, said or 
sung by the whole congregation. A. E. BURN. 


HAMOR.—See SHECHEM. 


HAND.— Amongst the members of the body, the 
hand (xelp) is named by St. Paul as being superior 
to the foot, and necessary to the eye (1 Co 1216. 2), 
The work of human hands has its definite limita- 
tions, whether the product be idols (Ac 70 19%) or 
temples (17%; cf. Ep. Barn. xvi. 7); but, within 
its true sphere, manual labour belongs to man’s 
dignity and duty (Eph 4*, 1 Th 4"). St. Paul 
could display his toil-marked hands to the Ephesian 
elders, as evidence of his example of unselfish 
service (Ac 20%; cf. 1 Co 412). To defend them- 
selves from political suspicion as descendants of 
David, the grandchildren of Jude showed their 
horny hands of toil to the Emperor Domitian (Eus. 
HE III. xx. 5). 

The hand is employed in significant gestures 
both of ordinary life and of religion. It han 
down in despair (He 12"), is outstretched in 
oratory (Ac 26!) or appeal (of God, Ro 10*!), is 
waved to gain silence (Ac 127 1316 195 21%), is 
lifted in payee Ti 2; ef. Ps 134?) or in taking 
an oath (Kev 10°; cf. Gn 14”). The giving of the 
right hand (defdés) in token of fellowship (Gal 2 ; 
cf. Pr 6') is not a specially Jewish custom, and may 
be due to Persian influences (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). 
The Odes of Solomon show the early practice of 
prayer with arms extended in the manner of the 
cross: ‘I stretched out my hands, and sanctified 
my Lord; for the extension of my hands is His 
sign (xxvii. 1; cf. xxi. 1 and J. H. Bernard’s notes 
in TS viii. 3 [1912] ad loc.). In a similar spirit 
of symbolism, continuing that of OT prophecy, 
Agabus (g. v.) binds his own hands and feet with 
St. Paul's girdle (Ac 211; see art. FEET). Those 
who belong to the A lyptic Beast receive his 
mark on hand and forehead (Rev 1316 14° 204), 
Deissmann has given evidence for connecting this 
mark with the Imperial seal placed on documents 
of this period (Bible Studies, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 241 f.). 
We may perhaps compare the three s laced 
on the disciple of Mani, i. e. on mouth, hand, and 

m, as a converse dedication of the members to 
purity. 

The term ‘hand’ is employed in a number of 
graphic or figurative phrases, relating either to 
man (Ac 23 121, He 8°, 1 Jn 1', Ja 4°) or to God. 
The Hand of God appears in the activities of 
creation (Ac 7%, He 11; Ep. Barn. v. 10, xv. 3; 
1 Clem. xxvii. 7, xxxiii. 4), or of providence (Ac 
4% 1171, 1 P 5°), or of judgment (Ac 134, He 10%, 
1 Clem. xxviii. 2). 

The most striking and important references to 
the hand in apostolic Christianity occur in con- 
nexion with the ‘laying on of hands.’ This oc- 
curs for three purposes, which help to elucidate 
each other. By contact with apostolic hands is 
wrought healing of the sick (Ac 37 5!2 91. 41 143 288), 
transmission of the Spirit (Ac 817. 10 196), and ordina- 
tion to ‘office’ or special work (Ac 6° 13%, 1 Ti 4 
52, 2 Ti 1°, He 6). If these pesia are ap- 
proached, as they should be, from the general 
standpoint of the OT, and from the particular 
circle of ideas which constitutes primitive and 
ancient psychology, the imposition of hands will 
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probably be seen to imply more than an outward 
sign (ct. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, 
p. 384). In each of the three applications, the 
conclusion reached by Volz in regard to the OT 
seems fundamental in regard to the NT also: ‘the 
laying on of hands is the process by which the 
sacred substance is conducted from one body into 
another... the power passes not primarily 
through the spoken formula, but through the 
physical contact itself (ZATW, 1901, pp. 93, 94; 
cf. P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes, 1910, p. 115). 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 
HANDKERCHIEF, NAPKIN.—The word covõápiov 
(=Lat. sudarium) is translated by ‘handkerchiefs’ 
(plur.) in Ac 19, but elsewhere in the NT by 
‘napkin’ (Lk 19%, Jn 11“ 207). See DCG, s.v. 
‘Napkin.’ Its equivalent appears in Talmudic 
literature as an article of clothing (one of the over- 
garments), which might be worn round the neck 
(cf. Suet. Nero, 51) or carried upon the arm or 
over the shoulder. It was also in use as a head or 
face cloth, approximating in idea to ‘ veil’ (cf. Suet. 
Nero, 48; Quintil. Instit. Vi. iii. 60). The covddpror 
appears among the items of dowry in marriage 
contracts of the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D. (A. Deiss- 
mann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, p. 50). According 
to the derivation of the word, it was a sweat-cloth, 
corresponding in use toour handkerchief. Catullus 
(Carm. xii. 14) N of the joke of abstracting a 
neighbour's napkin at meals. According to this 
passage the artıcles were of Spanish manufacture, 
and the material linen. The øgovēápıov was em- 
prover for waving in public assemblies. It served 
1umbler purposes as a strainer and as a wrapper. 
See especially S. Krauss, Zalmudische Archäologie, 
i. [1910] 166f. Cf. also art. ‘The Aprons and 
Handkerchiefs of St. Paul,’ by E. Nestle, in EæpT 
xiii. [1901-02] 282, and see art. APRON. 
W. CRUICKSHANK. 
HANDS, LAYING ON OF.—See ORDINATION. 


HANDWRITING.—See Bonn. 


HARAN (AV ‘Charaan,’ Ac 7> ‘).—Haran was a 
city of some importance, on a tributary of the 
Euphrates. From Ur the ancestors of Abraham 
emigrated to Haran (Gn 111). Here one division, 
under Nahor, remained. Hence it is called ‘the 
city of Nahor’ (241°). It was a famous seat of the 
worship of Sin, the moon-god. Abram left it to 
enter Canaan. J. W. DUNCAN. 


HARDENING.—The discussion of this subject 
relates to a single striking case, which St. Paul 
and later theologians have taken as typical. The 
dramatic interest of the legend of the Exodus 
(Ex 5-14) centres in a conflict between the Divine 
and the human will. Pharaoh’s successive pro- 
mises and refusals to let the Israelites go into the 
wilderness are the outward signs of an inward 
vacillation under the alternate influences of in- 
sensate pride and abject fear. It is stated that 
his heart was hardened (713. 16. 2 8)9 97 935), that he 
hardened his heart (814 . 9*), and that Jahweh 
said He would harden (4 7° 140, and did harden 
(912 101. v. 7 11:0 148), his heart. In the NT the 
proposition that God hardens the heart occurs 
only in 5 from the OT (xwpdéw being used 
in Jn 12 and oc in Ro 918). 

Critical exegesis makes no attempt to soften or 
evade the natural meaning of this language, which 
affirms, not that God merely permits (as Origen 
and Grotius thought), or that He foreknows, but 
that He effects, the hardening of the heart. If 
such a statement is not to be explained away, can 
it be explained in such a manner as to be credible? 
The difficulty of accepting it is a particular phase 
of the general difficulty of reconciling human 
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freedom with Divine sovereignty. It has been 
truly said that 

the relation of man, as a free moral personality, to God is even 
more difficult to conceive than his relation to nature; theology 
has more perils for human freedom than cosmology. To think 
of God as all in all, and yet to retain our belief in human 
freedom or E „—that is the real metaphysical diffi- 
culty’ (J. Seth, Eth Principles’, 1898, p. 395). 


The assertion that God hardens a man’s heart 
shocks our moral sense, because it seems to deny 
Divine love on the one hand and human freedom 
on the other. It is partly explained by the 
Semitic habit of recognizing the First Cause of all 
events and ignoring second causes. In Nature, 
history, and personal experience the controlling 
and directing hand of God was discerned by the 
Hebrews. ow, ‘piety demands such an em- 
phasizing of God’s action as would logically take 
away man’s freedom. Moral consciousness, on the 
other hand, demands a freedom which, looked at 
by itself, would exclude all divine co-operation 
and order’ (H. Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr., 1892, 
ii. 196). The authors of the Exodus narrative, 
most of which is by J or E, are typical OT writers, 
in that they set the doctrines of sovereignty and 
freedom side by side without betraying any con- 
sciousness of a conflict between them and a need 
to harmonize them. Their teaching is not fatal- 
istic, for fatalism is the assertion of a superhuman 
activity which leaves no room for moral freedom. 
They take for granted that responsibility which 
the conscience, unless corrupted by sophistry, 
regards as the prerogative of every human being. 
The tyrant whom they depict is anything but a 
puppet in the hands of an absolute and arbitrary 
will. The Divine 5 never excludes the 
possibility of initiative on his part. In every 
retrospect of his own conduct he feels that he 
could, and ought to, have chosen a different course. 
He knows that he has failed to ‘lay to heart’ the 
judgments of God (Ex 75). He confesses again 
and again that he has sinned (97 10'*), and he asks 
Moses to forgive his sin and pray for him (10). 
He might at any moment humble himself before 
God, but he stubbornly refuses to do it (10°). His 
will is never coerced ; it is by his own deeds that 
he merits the penalty which is ultimately inflicted 
upon him. He sins and suffers, not as the victim 
of a Divine good-pleasure which hardens whom it 
will, but as a tyrant who, ‘being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck,’ and who is therefore ‘suddenly 
broken, and that without remedy’ (Pr 291). 


efficiency of God in unqualified terms, they ay ne 
foundation for that high predestinarianism which 


5 (H. P. Smith, Zhe Bible and Islam, 1896, 
137). 
Gaerne whom J and E may be included, accentuate 
moral obligation ; they regard virtuous and vicious 
acts as originating in the human will; their whole 
teaching is based on the conviction that men and 
nations deserve rewards or punishments, and are 
in a real sense the authors of their own destiny. 
The figure of the clay and the potter (Jer 18°, 
Is 648, Ro 97'), which clearly recognizes ‘a divinity 
that shapes our ends,’ says nothing of the prin- 
ciples according to which these ends are shaped 
(A. B. Davidson, Theol. of OT, 1904, p. 131), and 
all apparently predestinarian language is meant 


to be moralized 


Nor does any one doubt that it is an effect intended by God 
when, at a certain stage in sin, His revelation makes the heart 

rder. God's word can never return unto Him void. Where 
it is hindered from blessing, it must curse. Light must make 


All the prophets and prophetic writers, 
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weak eyes weaker; nourishing food must aggravate the viru- 
lence of disease. That is a necessary moral ordinance—in 
other words, one willed by God from eternity’ (H. Schultz, 
op. cit. ii, 207). 


Moses’ experience of the hardening effect of 
Divine truth in the case of Pharaoh was one 
which almost all prophets have shared with him. 
There is biting satire, but not predestinarian 
doctrine, in the command which Isaiah (6'°) puts 
into the mouth of God: ‘Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears dull, and besmear 
their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and their heart understand, and 
they turn again and be healed.’ This prophet’s 
language is quoted with approval by our Lord 
in Mk 4, Lk 8; and with an important modi- 
fication in Mt 13% 18. 

‘It is conceivable that Jesus might use Isalah's words in 
Isaiah's spirit, i. e., ironically, expressing the bitter feeling of 
one conscious that his best efforts to teach his countrymen 
would often end in failure, and in his bitterness representing 
himself as sent to stop ears and blind eyes. Such utterances 
are not to be taken as deliberate dogmatic teaching. If, as 
some allege, the evangeliste so took them, they failed to under- 
stand the mind of the Master’ (A. B. Bruce, EGT, ‘The 


Synoptic Gospels,’ 1897, p. 196). 

The hardening of Pharaoh’s (or of any other 
guilty man’s) heart is a judicial, not an arbitrary, 
act of God, who never hardens a good man’s heart. 
The process is, in Western language, natural and 
inevitable. ‘By abuse of light, nature produces 
callousness; and what nature does God does’ 
(M. Dods, EGT, ‘The Gospel of St. John,’ 1897, 

. 812). If He gives men up to punishment, it is 
[eraai they have deliberately given themselves 
up to sin (Ro 1% . ). The story of Pharaoh’s 
overthrow has great and permanent value as a 
drama of freedom abused, and its moral effect 
would be ruined if we were to interpolate in it at 
any point the words of the Qur än (x. 88): 

And Moses said, O our Lord, Thou hast given Pharaoh and 
his nobles pomp and riches in this world, to make them wander 
from Thy path; O our Lord, destroy their riches and harden 
their hearts, that they may not believe until they see exemplary 
punishment.’ 


St. Paul uses the case of Pharaoh, as well as the 
figure of the clay and the potter, to establish his 
doctrine of God's sovereign right and power of 
disposing of men’s lives as He will. In the keen- 
ness of his dialectic the Apostle employs expressions 
which seem harsh: So then he hath mercy on whom 
he will, and whom he will he hardeneth (ôr 8è Oe 
oxdnpive, Ro 98). St. Paul 
‘has none of that caution and timorousness which often lead 
writers perpetually to trim and qualify for fear of be 
misunderstood. He lays full stress upon the a ent in han 
in its bearing upon the idea to be maintained, without con- 
cerning himself about its ph peor with other truths’ (G. B. 
Stevens, The Pauline Theo oH 1892, p. 120; cf. O. Gore, St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, ii. [1900] 37 f.) 

He approaches the painful subject of the harden- 
ing of the Jews under the preaching of the gospel 
from two different sides. hen his object is to 
humble their pride and pretension, he emphasizes 
(what no Jew would deny) the absoluteness of 
God; when his aim is to silence their excuses, he 
shows them that it is for their own sins that they 
are rejected. 

i . . . against the gospel, which in Rom. ix. 
3 as a divine destiny, he characterises in 
chap. x. as the self-hardening of Israel’ (W. Beyschlag, NT 
Theol.?, Eng. tr., 1896, ii. 118). 

There is, however, always a danger in the 
dialectical use of the language of absolutism. If 
the conversion of some and the hardening of 
others are ascribed to the mere will of God, it is 
clearly open to the hardened to say, ‘Why doth 
he yet find fault?’ (ri Er. péudera:, Ro 9”); and if 
an inspired prophet is then quoted, ‘Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it (7d rAdopa 
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re wrdearr:), Why didst thou make me thus?“ 
the answer must be that a man is not a thing, 
and if the whole explanation of his destiny is to be 
sought in the bare will of God, he will say, Why 
didst thou make me thus? and not even the 
authority of Paul will silence him’ (J. Denney, 
EGT, Romans,’ 1900, p. 663). If the Potter is a 
God of infinite love, it is well with the clay, as 
Rabbi Ben Ezra sees; but if the Potter is a God 
who for His mere food pleasure makes ‘vessels of 
wrath,’ who would care to worship Him? 


‘We must affirm that freedom is the fixed point that must be 
held, because it is an inalienable certainty of experience, and 


that predestination can be only such as is consistent with it: 
else is no rational and nsible life... Predestination 
in other fields of existence n not trouble us; but perplexity 


and anguish unutterable enter if we admit the supposition, or 
even the genuine suspicion that God has so foreordained our 
actions as to take away our freedom. To this the history of 
Christian experience bears abundant witness’ (W. N. Clarke, 
An Outline of Christian Theology, 1898, p. 146). 


It is certain that in his general teaching St. Paul 
held fast both Divine ahai and human 
freedom (see Ph 212). It is equally certain that he 
left the speculative question of the relation of the 
two where he found it—as an antinomy which he 
could not transcend. Nor have any later theo- 
logians or philosophers solved the enigma. Finite 
thought is unable to comprehend that Divine 
activity which works in a higher way than any 
other energy in the world. But ‘even though the 
ultimate reconciliation of divine and human 
personality may be still beyond us’ (J. Seth, op. 
cit. 396), it is practically enough if Christianit 
maintains that in relation to free beings the will 
of God is never an arbitrary will, enforcing itself 
without moral means. 

God shows respect for his creatures, and for himself as their 
creator, and upon the independence that he has given them he 
ers no attempt forcibly to intrude’ (W. N. rke, op. cit. 
P- 

While the Qur'an (xiv. 4) teaches that ‘God 
leads astray whom He will and leads aright whom 
He will; He is the Powerful, the wise,’ the God 
revealed by Jesus Christ ‘wishes not that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance’ (2 P 3°). 


LITERATURR.—In addition to books named in the art. see 
Calvin, Institutes, ed. 1863, i. 198 fl.; B. Weiss, Bib. Theol. 
of NT, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1882-83, ii. 3 fl.: A. B. Bruce, St. 
Paul's Conception of Christianity, do. 1894, p. 121ff.; E. 
Godet, Romans, Eng. tr., do. 1881-82, ii. 15S ff. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 

HARLOT (xépvy, masc. wdpvos).—The RV has 
dropped the words whore and whoremonger which 
the AV used interchangeably with ‘harlot’ and 
‘fornicator’ to translate the Gr. words róp»ņ and 
Tópvos. 

1. The word wxédpyn is used in two passages (He 
113, Ja 2%) to describe Rahab. This Rahab is 
mentioned (Mt 15) in the genealogy of Jesus; and 
although, as Calvin says (on He 11%), the term 
‘harlot’ is applied only to her former life (‘ad 
anteactam vitam referri certum est’), yet difficult 
was early felt as to the propriety of giving her suc 
an honoured position as she has in the NT. 

e in the 12th cent. expressed doubt 
as to the correctness of identifying her with the 
Rahab of Jos 21 (‘There are some who think that 
Rachab was that Rahab the harlot who received 
the spies of Joshua the son of Nave’ 55 in 
Mt 1 p. He has been followed in this by others, 
notably the Dutch professor, G. Outhov (‘ Disser- 
tatio de Raab et Rachab,’ in Bibl. hist.-phil.-theol. 
Bremensis, Bremen and Amsterdam, 1719-25, class 
ili. p. 438), C. T. Kuinoel (Nov. Test. lib. hist., 
Grece, London, 1835, i. 2), and H. Olshausen (Com. 
on G and Acts?, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1852- 
54, in loc.). Valpy also contends that the two 
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cannot be the same (Greek Testament, London, 
1836, i. 4). There is no reason, however, for doubt- 
ing that the two are identical. Jewish tradition 
makes the identification, although her entrance 
into the [sraelitish community is variously related 
(see John Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, ed. Gandell, 
Oxford, 1859, ii. 11, for details). 

Various reasons have been suggested for Rahab’s 
inclusion among the Saviour’s forbears (cf. also 
Tamar, Ruth, Bathsheba). Grotius suggests that 
it is a proludium of the gospel of Him who saved 
idolaters and criminals; Wetstein, that it might 
meet Jewish objections to Mary’s position—and 
this seems most likely. 

There have been attempts also to weaken the 
force of róp»ņ as applied to her. Josephus (Ant. 
v. i. 2) speaks of her house as a «xarayuryior. She 
is descri as an inn-keeper in the Targum on 
Jos 2)—xnpinp (vorh. In the NT also in 
some texts of Heb. (N?) 5 is so described, and in 
Clem. Rom. (Ep. ad Cor. i. 12) various readings 
show a tendency towards softening down wépyn (see 
J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ‘Clem. Rom., 
ii. [1890] 46 f£). The term, however, is really used 
in the ordinary sense, and has to be so understood. 

In He 11% ab has a place in the catalogue of 
the heroes of faith; while in Ja 2% she is referred 
to, beside Abraham, as an example of good works. 
In the description given of her by Clem. Rom. she 
is praised for both faith and works: ‘ For her faith 
an F Rahab the harlot was saved (i. 12). 
The scarlet thread which she hung out from her 
house became typical, ‘showing beforehand that 
through the blood of the Lord there shall be re- 
ee unto all them that believe and hope on 


Zahn thus describes the reason why James 
adopted her case beside that of Abraham: ‘The 
lesson from Abraham’s example is developed to its 
completion and finally stated in Ja 2“; then follows 
the example of the heathen woman Rahab, which 
neither substantiates what has been said before nor 
develops a new phase of the truth, and appears to 

dragged in without purpose. It does have 
point, however, if referring to a number of Gentiles 
who had been received into the Jewish Christian 
Churches, and if designed to say: the example of 
Rahab has the same lesson for them that the history 
of Abraham has for his descendants’ (Introd. to 
the NT, Eng. tr., 1909, i. 91). J. B. Lightfoot 
(loc. cit.) thinks that Clement is trying by her 
example to reconcile the Judaistic and Gentile 
parties in Corinth. The truth is that Rahab’s case 
was well known and might easily suygest itself to 
any one (along with Sarah, Abigail, and Esther, 
she was considered a historic beauty). To try to 
fix the date of James’s Epistle from this incident is 
precarious. 

The term is not applied to any other person in 
the NT unless, with some, we interpret He 1216 in 
such a way as to make the xdpyos descriptive of 
Esau. Wetstein (in Joc.) gives citations to show 
that later Jewish tradition regarded Esau as a 
fornicator. The text is not decisive (see Alford, 
ad loc.). It is probable, however, that Damaris 
(‘heifer’) belonged to the class of educated Hetatrai 
(see W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895, 


. 252). 
j 2. The attitude of the Christian Church in the 
Apostolic Age towards fornication is given in art. 
FORNICATION. In Hermas we find stress laid on 
the sinful thoughts, while from the few references 
to overt fornication it is thought that Christian 
morality had succeeded in showing in practice its 
victory over this sin. Hermas is concerned with 
the question of divorce, from the point of view of 
fornication ; and his teaching is that the husband 
whose wife has been divo for adultery should 
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not re-marry, so as to give to the repentant 
wife an opportunity of returning, and vice versa 
(Mand. IV. i. 4-8); see K. Lake in Expositor, 7th 
ser. x. [1910] 416 fl., for an attempt to reconcile 
Hermas and the Gospels on divorce, and C. W. 
Emmet in reply (Expositor, 8th ser. i. [1911] 68 ff.). 

In the Apocal (chs. 17-19) we have the 
description and the doom of ‘the great harlot ’— 
Babylon. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this Babylon is Imperial Rome. That the term is 
allegorical is proved by 175, ‘On the forehead of 
the woman was written a mystery—Babylon the 
Great.’ In the OT, Tyre and Nineveh have this 
title of ‘harlot’ (Is 2318-17, Nah 3t); and even 
Jerusalem is so called (Is 12). How and when the 
title was first applied to Rome we cannot say, but 
the OT would easily supply the analogy ; and very 
likely this mysterious title would save the readers 
of the book from persecution, because the term 
would be intelligible only to the initiated (see A. 
Souter in Expositor, Tth ser. x. [1910] 373 fl.). The 
term is used in the Sibylline Oracles, bk. v. lines 
137-143 and 158-160 (ed. Geffcken, Leipzig, 1902), 
the date of which is disputed. 

The harlot of the A ypse has, like a high- 
born Roman dame, a band round her forehead. 
Her dress is royal purple—emblem of luxurious 
pace (Juv. Sat. iii. 283). Like the harlot, she has 

er name exhibited (see quotations in Wetstein, 
who refers to Juv. Sat. vi. 123 and Seneca, Controv. 
i. 2). She has a cup in her hand to intoxicate her 
paramours. J. Moffatt (in EGT, ‘ Revelation’) 
quotes a parallel from Cebes’ Tabula: ‘Do you 
see a woman sitting there with an inviting look, 
and in her hand a cup? She is called Deceit; by 
her power she beguiles all who enter life and makes 
them drink. And what is the draught? Deceit 
and ignorance.’ Her dress is luxurious, with gold 
and pearls (cf. Test. Jud. xiii. 5, where the harlot 
once more has pearls and gold). She rides on a 
wild beast, like a Bacchante; and kings are her 
paramours. But the harlot’s doom awaits her 
(1710). The wild beast on which she rides has seven 
heads (the seven hills of Rome [see Wetstein, in 
loc.]) and ten horns. We cannot enter here on the 
vexed question of the seven kings, on which the 
date of the book depends. The harlot is doomed. 
Rome shall perish in the blood that she has pur 
Her fall will cause lamentation among her allies, 
but jubilation among saints on earth and angels 
in heaven. 

The lan e in which the harlot’s doom is 
described by the seer has been criticized as un- 
Christian. ‘He that takes delight in such fancies 
is no whit better than he that first invented them’ 
(P. Wernle, The Beginnings of Christianity, Eng. 
tr., i. [1903] 370). But the downfall of 6B in a 
State or individual eased the conscience in the 
ancient world, and here it vindicated the existence 
of a righteous God who avenged the slaughter of 
His saints. The language must not be interpreted 
apart from the situation. 

LITERATURB.—For Commentaries on the Apocalypse 


see J. 
Moffatt in EGT, ‘Revelation,’ 1910; A. B. wets (OND: 
H. J. Holtzmann (in Hand-Commentar, Tubingen ; W. 


1 
Bousset (Göttingen, 1906). For Rabab see J. B. ayor, 
Epistle of James, 1910; A. Martin, Winning the Soul, 1897, 
p. 47. DONALD CKENZIE. 


HAR-MAGEDON (RV; Armageddon AV).—Ac- 
cording to Rev 16'* this is the name in Heb. of the 
scene of ‘the war of the great day of God, the 
Almighty (v.“), against whom the three unclean 
spirits (v.“) have gathered together ‘the kings of 
the whole world’ (v.'4). There are variations in 
the form of the name in the Gr. texts and very 
different interpretations of its meaning, but if “Ap 
Ma-yeddv is accepted as the correct form, the most 
satisfactory explanation is that which takes it to 
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mean ‘the mount of Megiddo’ (“Ap=Heb. 1 ‘a 
mountain’). By its geographical conformation and 
strategical situation the plain of Megiddo was 
better suited than any other place in the Holy 
Land to be the arena of a ma battle, and the 
historical memories that gathered round it would 
fill the name with suggestion for the readers of the 
Apocalypse. The primary reference, no doubt, 
would to Israel's victory ‘by the waters of 
Megiddo’ over the kings of Canaan (J g 5!9), which 
might be taken as typical of the triumph of God and 
His Kingdom over the hostile world-powers; but the 
defeat and death of Saul and Jonathan at theeastern 
extremity of the plain (1 S 31’), the disastrous 
struggle of Josiah on the same field against Pharaoh- 
necoh (2 K 23”, 2 Ch 35%), and Zechariah’s 
reference to ‘the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the valley of Megiddon ’ (Zec 12"), would heighten 
the suggestion of a great day of overthrow and 
destruction. The chief objections offered to this 
interpretation are that a mountain is an unsuitable 
battlefield, and that the historical battles are 
described as taking place ‘by the waters of 
Megiddo’ (Jg 5!) or in the valley of Megiddo’ 
(2 Ch 35%). Against this, however, must set 
the statements that Barak with his 10,000 men 
‘went down from mount Tabor’ to meet Sisera 
(Jg 44), that Zebulun and Naphtali ‘jeoparded 
their lives unto the death in the high places of the 
field’ (5!8), and that Saul and Jonathan fell ‘in 
mount Gilboa’ (1 S 31:8; cf. 2 S 121). And the 
place given to ‘the mountains of Israel’ in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of the destruction of Gog and Magog 
(Ezk 38° 21 39% 4. 37), to which the e 
subsequently refers in his description of the final 
overthrow of Satan and his hosts (Rev 20°), may 
have served to confirm the idea that a mountain 
would be the scene of ‘the war of the great day of 
God, the Almighty.’ 

Of recent years considerable support has been 
given to the view, first propounded by Gunkel 
(Schöpfung und Chaos, 268), that ‘ Har-Magedon’ 
poe the name of the place where in the Baby- 
onian creation-myth the dragon Tifimat was over- 
thrown by Marduk, the e Rev 161 being 

resumably a ent from some Jewish a 
ypse in which the Babylonian mythology had 
been adapted to an eschatological interest. This 
theory, however, rests upon grounds that are very 
8 ative, and even its supporters admit that 
the author of the Apocalypse would be ignorant of 
the mythological origin of the name, and would 

robably understand it to mean ‘the mountain of 
egiddo.’ 

LITERATURE. —The artt. ‘Har-Magedon’in HDB and ‘ Arma- 
eddon’ in EBi; J. Moffatt, EGT, ‘ Revelation,’ 1910; H. 
Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, 1895." J. C. LAMBERT. 


HARP (x:Odpa, also x:Oaplteay», to harp,’ and x- 
weds [xcOap + doi] a harper’).—The word and its 
two derivatives occur only in 1 Corinthians and 
Revelation. In 1 Co 147: ‘Even things without 
life, giving a voice, whether pipe or harp, if they 

ive not a distinction in the sounds, how shall it 

known what is piped or harped?’ St. Paul 
by this musical illustration criticizes a prevalent 
and unedifying speaking with tongues, though, 
in the light of the phrase eandem cantilenam 
recinere, his figure of ‘harping’ has come in col- 
loquial use to represent rather monotonous per- 
sistency. In Rev 5° the four living creatures and 
the four and twenty elders who abased themselves 
before the Lamb have each of them a harp; and 
the voice which was heard, as the Lamb and the 
hundred and forty and four thousand stood on 
Mount Zion, is described as that of ‘harpers 
harping with their harps’ (14*). The victors over 
the beast, his image, and his mark, who stand by 
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‘the glassy sea mingled with fire’ and sing the 
the song of Moses, have ‘harps of God’ to sing 
His praise (15°). In 18”? the angel who doome 
the great city of Babylon declared that it would 
hear no more the voice of harpers (cf. Is 23'), 

When we attempt to describe exactly the design 
and manipulation of musical instruments in use 
throughout the Apostolic Age, we are met with 
almost insuperable difficulties. The apocalyptic 
character of the book, which, as we have seen, 
contains, with but one exception, the references to 
harps, turns (one to Jewish music; but, though 
there is much relevant information in Chronicles 
and other OT writings, it is lacking in precision. 
It is easier to describe the instruments of ancient 
Egypt and Asyria, for we are helped by sculptures 
and pictures, the like of which have not been found 
in Palestine. We must rely, therefore, on analogy 
guided by our inexact OT descriptions. 

‘To accompany singing, or at all events sacred 
singing, stringed instruments only were used, and 
never wind instruments (Appendix to Wellhausen’s 
‘Psalms’ (Haupt’s PB, 1898]). It may be too much 
to say that they were the only accompanying in- 
struments, but they were certainly the principal. 
In the OT there is mention of only two stringed 
instruments (if we except the curious list which 
appears in Daniel), and these are the 139 and 53). 

e former is the older, and tradition points to 
Jubal as its inventor (Gn 4?!); while the second 
does not appear before 1 S 10°. These are trans- 
lated in the EV as ‘harp’ and psaltery’ respec- 
tively. From 1 K 10" we learn that their frame- 
work was made of almug or al from 2 Ch 
20 that both were portable, and from many OT 

assages that they were much used at religious 
and festive gatherings. It is difficult todetermine 
with exactness the difference between these stringed 
instruments; but, although later tradition con- 
fused them, they were certainly not identical, 
nor were their names used indifferently to denote 
the same instrument. There are several reasons, 
however, for the belief that the wp resembled a 
lyre, and that the 53; was a form of harp (the 
anean is discussed in HDB iii. 458 f.). Amongst 
ese are (1) the fact that in the LXX x:@dpa, or its 
8 hahaa xuvvpa, is the almost invariable translation 
of 139; (2) the evidence of Jewish coins pointing to 
a decided similarity of 739 and x:@dpa (see F. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1885, pp. 231, 243); 
and (3) the distinction emphasized by early Chris- 
tian writers between instruments which had a 
resonance-frame beneath the strings and those 
which had it above (see St. Augustine on Ps 42). 
Josephus, who has a description of the frame-work 
and strings of these instruments in Ant. VIII. iii. 8, 
distinguished the xwúpa as ten-stringed and struck 
with a plectrum from the »áßħa as twelve-stringed 
and played with the hand.* 

The «x:@dpa was the traditional instrument of 
psalmody, and the x:@apydds, along with the atAr- 
rhs, performed at the festive seasons of Hebrew 
life (cf. H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John’, 
1907, pp. 80, 239). Being lighter in weight than 


the 95), the lyre was muc played in ie aes 
and, as we learn from Ps 137?, 1t could be hung on 


the poplar trees of Babylon when the Hebrew 
exiles were in no mood for songs of rejoicing. 
The «:@épa was of Asiatic origin, and was probably 
introduced into Egypt by Semites. The earliest 
representation of a stringed instrument is that 
excavated at Telloh in South Babylonia, which 
in size resembles a harp but is shaped like a lyre, 
i.e. it has a resonance-body on which are set two 
almost perpendicular posts between which are the 
strings, upright and fastened to a cross-bar. A 


* See S. R. Driver, Joel and Amos (Cambridge Bible, 1898), 
p- 284 fl. 


picture which better illustrates the ordinary lyre is 
that of three Semitic captives guarded by an Assy - 
rian warrior while they played; but perhaps the best 
illustration is that on the Jewish coins mentioned 
above. ARCHIBALD MAIN. 


HARVEST (6epicuds, Oepifw).—1. Use of the word 
in the NT.—The Gr. verb (Oepite:») for to harvest’ 
or ‘to reap’ properly means ‘to do summer work’ 
(from 6épos, ‘summer’). In addition to the numer- 
ous allusions to sowing and reaping contained in 
the Gospels, there are several other references to 
harvest-time in the es of the NT. Thus St. 
Paul, when finding it necessary to upbraid the 
Corinthian converts for their meanness in regard 
to this world’s goods, sarcastically asks: ‘If we 
to you did sow (i. e. when we planted the church in 
Corinth) spiritual things, is it a great matter if we 
of you should reap material things?’ (1 Co 9). 
The sower is entitled to expect a harvest of the 
particular crop which he sows—in this case a 
spiritual harvest; how much more is he entitled 
to a mere worldly harvest as the compensation for 
his toil, inadequate though the compensation be. 
In 2 Co 9 St. Paul reverts to the same metaphor 
and in the same connexion. Niggardliness would 
oen to have been a besetting sin of the 

orinthians, as 55 also of the Galatians 
(cf. Lightfoot, Galatians’, p. 219). The proposi- 
tion here set forth is similar to that enunciated in 
Gal 67 though the application is somewhat differ- 
ent. ‘He that soweth Tonay mas reap also 
sparingly, and he that soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully.’ In Gal 67 this is compressed 
into the single sentence: ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ The Apostle then 
proceeds to apply the truth embodied in the proverb 
to the subject to which he is devoting his particular 
attention: ‘For he that soweth unto his own 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
eternal life.’ The proverb itself is a common one, 
and is found not only in the Bible but also in the 
classical writers (cf. Lightfoot, op. cit. p. 219), 
and the aptness of the simile is too obvious to 
require any comment. Without abandoning his 
metaphor, the Apostle next addresses those who, 
though faithful up to a point, are apt to be faint- 
hearted : ‘in well-doing, let us not lose heart, for 
at its proper time (i.e. at harvest-time) we shall 
reap if we faint not.’ 

In Gal 67: 8 the harvest is made to depend on the 
nature of the ground into which the seed is cast, 
but in 1 Co 9" the reference is rather to the par- 
ticular kind and quality of the seed sown (cf. Job 
45), while in 2 Co 9° the amount sown is the point 
emphasized. 

In Ja 5“ we have another allusion to the agri- 
cultural operations incidental to harvest-time: 
‘Behold, the hire of the labourers who mowed 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud 
(i. e. comes too late from you), crieth out: and the 
cries of them that reaped have entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’ The same love of 
money evidently prevailed among those here 
addressed as in the Galatian and Corinthian 
churches. The particular manifestation of it 
which the writer singles out as the object of his 
special denunciation is the omission to pay the 
labourers their wages promptly. In the eyes of 
the law this was a heinous offence; thus in Lv 
1915 it is enacted that the wages of a hired servant 
shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning’ (cf. also Pr 377-3, Jer 2213, Mal 35). 

In Rev 14% 6 the Parousia is represented as 
ushering in the great harvest of the world’s fruit 
(cf. Mt 13 the harvest is the end of the world’). 
In Mt 13%. the harvest consists in gathering up 
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the tares as well as the wheat with a view to their 
subsequent separation; here, however, only the 
wheat is reaped, and the evil, which in the Parable 
ap as tares, is treated under another metaphor 
in Rev 14... In the Parable again the angels are 
the reapers, but here the Son of Man Himself 
gathers the fruit. Of that hour, ‘the hour to 
reap’ (v. “), ‘knoweth no man, no not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father (Mk 139), who sends an angel to announce 
to the Divinely-commissioned reaper that ‘the 
hour to reap is come; for the harvest of the earth 
is over-ripe (better perhaps fully ripe,’ though 
the word used [d&npdvOn] Properly refers to the 
‘drying up’ of the juices of the wheat). 

After the gathering in of all the wheat, another 
angel comes forth from the Temple, ‘he also 
having a sharp sickle, and a second reaping 
follows the first. This second reaping follows the 
first just as the vintage, with which it is here 
associated, succeeded the wheat harvest (cf. J] 3'*). 
It will be observed that the Son of Man reaps the 
wheat, but the work of destruction is fittingly 
consigned to an angel. The ‘children of the king- 
dom’ are in this chapter identified with the wheat 
as elsewhere in the NT, but the wicked are identi- 
fied with the clusters of the vine destined to be 
trodden in the winepress ‘of the wrath of God’ 
(cf. the vine of wrath’ in Rev 145- 10). 

2. The harvest in Palestine.—Of the various 
harvests in Palestine, that of barley takes place 
first. Generally speaking, it begins about the 
middle of April, but in the Jordan valley in March, 
while in the coast districts, on the other hand, it 
commences about ten days later, and in the 
elevated regions sometimes as much as a month 
later. Hence the labourers from the hills are free 
to assist in reaping the harvest of the coast- 
dwellers, while the latter in turn can lend a hand 
in gathering in the harvest in the hill-country. 
The wheat harvest commences about a fortnight 
after the barley harvest; the gathering of fruit 
and vegetables takes place in summer, the 
gathering of olives in autumn, and the vintage 

m August onwards. The harvest of course 
depends on the rainfall, which, to render the 
kerk oe must neither be very large nor very 
small. 

Barley is the universal food of asses and horses 
and is also the staple food of the poor, who, how- 
ever, generally mix it with wheaten meal when 
they can afford to do so. Wheat thrives well 
in Palestine, thirty-fold being quite an average 
crop. It is reaped with a sickle, and gathered 
into bundles which are generally carried off at 
once on the backs of camels to the threshing-floor, 
where the heads are struck off the straw by the 
sickle. The threshing-floor is generally common 
to the whole village, and consists of a large open 
space on the side of a hill, the surface of the rock 
being levelled for the purpose, or, failing this, an 
artificial mortar floor is prepared. The grain is 
usually separated from the chaff by oxen treading 
it as they are driven round and round a circular 
heap of corn in the centre of the floor. The oxen 
as a rule are not muzzled (cf. Dt 254, 1 Co O, 1 Ti 
5!8). Sometimes, however, the wheat is threshed 
by means of a heavy wooden wheel or roller, or 

by a kind of drag consisting of two or three 
boards fastened together, the under-surface of 
which is studded with pieces of iron, flint, or stone. 
It is drawn by a horse or an ass. This machine is 
seen more frequently in the northern parts of the 
country. After threshing comes the process of 
winnowing. As soon as the straw has been re- 
moved, the corn is thrown up into the air by shovels, 
when the wind blows away the chaff and the grain 
falls back. When there is no wind, a large fan is 
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employed (cf. Mt 312). The chop 

ibn, is used as fodder for the cattle. 

But, even after the winnowing, the grain is still 
mixed with small stones, pieces of clay, unbruised 
ears and tares, all of which must be removed be- 
fore the corn is ready for use. Hence the necessit 
of the further process of sifting. This work is 
done by women. The sieve generally consists of 
a wooden hoop with a mesh made of camel-hair. 
The sifter is seated on the floor and shakes the 
sieve containing the grain until the chaff comes to 
the surface; she then blows it away, removes the 
stones and other bits of refuse, after which the 
grain is ready for the kranar, In modern times 
it is always stored in underground chambers, 
generally about 8 fcet deep; they are cemented 
on the inside to oep the damp out, the only 
opening being a circular mouth, about 15 inches 
in diameter, which is boarded over and, if conceal- 
ment is desirable, covered with earth or grass. 
The grain thus stored will keep for years. See 
also SICKLE, VINE, VINTAGE. 


straw, called 


Palestine, 1897, ch. iv.; T. S. i s f 
iii. 118811 302; 11. B. ‘Lightfoot, Galatians, 1876, P. 2104. ; 
L 4 Mayor, he Epistle of St. James, 1910, p. 157 f.; H. B. 


A of St. Johns, 1907, p. 188 ff. ; EB 
801. 1 DFI Da BC 40; SDB IG * 
P. S. P. HAN D Cock. 

HATRED.—In the time of Nero the Christians 
of Rome were accused, not so much on the 
of burning the city, as of hating the human race’ 
(‘haud proinde in crimine incendii quam odio 
humani generis convicti sunt’ [ Tac. Ann. xv. 44). 
The indictment was the opposite of the truth. 
Christianity is amor generis humani. Christ’s new 
commandment is ‘that ye love one another’ (Jn 13*, 
1 Jn 2°), and it is fulfilled when an outward cate- 

rical imperative (e.g. Lv 198) is changed into an 
inward personal impulse, the amic of which is 
His own . all- embracing love. We 
love, because he first loved us (1 Jn 40), and it 
would be as right to insert ‘the human race’ as 
‘him’ (AV) after the first verb. By precept and 
example Christ constrains men to love one another 
as He has loved them. To be Christlike is to love 
rial lee and immeasurably. Love is the sole 
and sufficient evidence that a man ‘is in the light’ 
1 In 20. There is a silencing finality in St. John’s 
judgment of that profession of Christianity which 
is not attested by love: He that saith he is in the 
light, and hateth his brother, is in the darkness 
even until now’ (1 Jn 2°). The negative h d yar: 
is displaced by the positive pusei», for there is no 
real via media, cool indifference to any man being 
quickly changed under stress of temptation into 
very decided dislike. 6 picdy rdw ddeAXpdy aùroù is 
guilty of an unnatural hatred, and though ‘ brother’ 
refers in the first instance to those who are members 
of the body of Christ, it is impossible to evade the 
wider application. ‘The brother for whom Christ 
died’ (1 Co 8") is every man. In the searching 
language of the Apostle of love, hatred is equiva- 
lent to murder (1 Jn 3%): the one concept lacks 
no hideous element that is present in the other; 
the animating ideas and passions of the hater and 
the murderer are the same. The Christians of the 
Apostolic Age could not but love the world which 
‘God so loved’ (Jn 3"), and for whose sins Christ 
is the propitiation (1 Jn 2). Their ‘ world’ hated 
them, and, in many instances, ended by murdering 
them; but persecution and bloodshed only con- 
strained them to love the more, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5%). 
The early Church extorted from that n world 
the beautiful tribute, ‘See how these Christians 
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love one another!’ The Spirit of Christ moved 
His followers to 1 85 vari bitterness and wrath 
.. . With all malice,’ to be kind one to another’ 
(Eph 4ut.), and put on love as the bond of perfect- 
ness’ (Col 314). hile they could recall the time 
when they were ‘hateful, hating one another’ 
(orvynrol, ucobvres dd\AfAous, Tit 3?; Vulg. odibiles, 
odientes invicem’), the spirit of the new life was 
dcrAadeAdla (love of the brethren), to which was added 
a world-wide d yd (2 P 17). 

To orthodox Judaism, as well as to cultured 
Hellenism and the hard Roman world, it 
seemed natural to love only one’s friends. When 
the Rabbis quoted Lv 1916, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour,’ they did not hesitate to add, on their 
own account, the rider, ‘Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy (Mt 5). To Aristotle the only conceivable 
objects of love were the persons and things that 
were good, pleasant, or useful (Nic. Eth. viii. 2). 
Sulla, a typical Roman, wished it to be inscribed 
on his monument in the Campus Martius that 
‘none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and 
none of his enemies ever did him a wrong, without 
veing fully repaid’ (Plut. Sulla, xxxviii.). Into a 
world dominated by such ideas Christianity brought 
that enthusiasm of humanity which is the reflexion 
of Christ’s own redeeming love. Associating the 
ideas of hatred and death, it opposed to them those 
of love and life. We know that we have passed 
out of death into life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not abideth in death’ (1 Jn 3%). 

Cicero detines hatred (odium) as ‘ira inveterata ’ 
(Tusc. Disp. iv. 9), a phrase which Chaucer borrows 
in Persones Tale, ‘ Hate is old wrathe.’ But ira is 
in itself a morally neutral instinct, which becomes 
either righteous or unrighteous according to the 

uality of the objects against which it is directed. 

he vuès xal dey) which the Christian has to put 
away include all selfish kinds of hatred. But he 
soon discovers that in his new life he must still be 
a ‘good hater’ if he is to be a true lover. He 
must, with Dante, ‘hate the sin which hinders 
loving.’ ‘ What indignation’ (dyardxrnots) is wrought 
in him by a sorrow after a godly sort! (2 Co 7") 
The love which he feels as he comes nearer God is 
hot with wrath against every ‘abominable thing 
which God hates.’ The capacity for hatred is set 
down by Christ to the credit of the Church of 
Ephesus: ‘Thou hatest the works of the Nico- 
laitans, which I also hate’ (Rev 2%). To Christ 
Himself the words of Ps 45’ are applied, ‘Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity’ (He 1°). 
The writer of Revelation does not conceal his 
loathing of pagan Rome, calling it ‘a hold of un- 
clean and hateful birds’ (Rev 187), and Jude (v.) 
bids evangelists who snatch brands from the burn- 
ing have mercy with fear, hating even the garment 
spotted by the flesh.’ 

If hatred not merely of evil things but of wicked 
persons is anywhere ascribed to God, a difficulty is 
at once felt. It is probably a mistake to take 
éxOpol in Ro 5Y (cf. Col 17, Ja 4$) in a passive 
sense, though Calvin, Tholuck, Meyer, and others 
do so. The meaning is ‘hostile to God,’ not ‘ hate- 
fal to God’ (Ritschl, Lightfoot, Sanday- Headlam). 
God, who hates the sin, loves the sinner, and it is 
only in the alienated mind of man that a xaradday} 
needs to be effected. But in Ro 9" the words are 
quoted which Malachi (I.) attributes to Jahweh ; 
‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.’ The 
saying may be interpreted in the light of Lk 14%, 
where ‘hate’ evidently means ‘love less’; or it 
may be taken as an imperfect OT conception, 
which St. Paul uses in an argumentum ad hominem 
without giving it his own imprimatur. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

HEAD.—The importance attributed to the head 
in ancient psychology must not be supposed to 
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spring from scientific knowledge of the function of 
the brain and nervous system. ‘The psychical 
importance of the head would be an carly result of 
observation of the phenomena and source of the 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell, and of 
such facts as the pulsation of the fontanel in infants 
and the fatal effect of wounds in this complex 
centre of the organem. (A. E. Crawley, The Idea 
of the Soul, 1909, p. 239). Plato assigned reason 
to the brain, ‘the topographically higher region 
being correlated with the reason’s higher worth 
(Aristotle, Psychology, tr. W. A. Hammond, 1902, 
Introd. p. xxvi); but, to Aristotle, ‘the brain is 
merely a regulator for the temperature of the 
heart’ (ib. p. xxiv). By the time of Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.), sensation was located in the brain, 
acting in conjunction with the nerves; but there 
is no evidence that such technical Greek knowledge 
is implied in the literature ofapostolicChristianity.* 
We are there concerned in general with an extension 
of Hebrew psychology, for which the brain was of 
no psychical importance. In fact, there is no 
Hebrew word for ‘ brain,’ and we must suppose 
that it would simply be called, as it actually is in 
Syriac, the ‘marrow of the head.’ Certain (Ara- 
maic) references to ‘the visions of the head’ in 
the Book of Daniel (2% etc.) merely refer to the 
position of the organ of sight, and the phrase is 
actually contrasted with ‘the thoughts of the 
heart’ (4°; cf. 2%). 

The head (xedad%) is named as a representative 
part of the whole personality in St. Paul’s words 
to blaspheming Jews at Corinth: ‘ Your blood be 
upon your own heads’ (Ac 18°; ef. Jos 2, 28 16, 
etc.), and in the proverb that kindness to an enemy 
heaps coals of fire on his head (Ro 12”; cf. Pr 25%). 
The mourning custom of casting dust on the head 
(Rev 18; cf. Ezk 27%) may spring from the desire 
to link the dead with the living, if the dust was 
originally taken from the grave itself, as W. R. 
Smith and Schwally have supposed. (As to cutting 
off the hair of the head, because of a vow, see art. 
HAIR.) St. Paul argues against the Corinthian 
practice of allowing women publicly to pray or 


prophesy with unveiled heads, on three grounds 
(1 Co 11%): (1) there is an upward ation of 
rank to be observed—woman, man, Christ, God ; 


(2) woman was created from and for man, and so 
she must show by her covered head that she is in 
the presence of her superior man (cf. the covering 
of the bride in pene of her future husband, Gn 
24%) ; + (3) the long hair of woman shows that the 
covering of the veil is natural to her. If she unveils 
her head, therefore, she dishonours it by making a 
false claim for the personality it represents, as wel] 
as by outraging decency, which should be the more 
carefully observed because of the presence of the 
angels in public 8 (No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phrase authority [etovola] on her head’ 
[1 Co 11°] seems yet to have been 1 but the 
context seems to imply that the veil expresses the 
authority of man over woman, in accordance with 
which the RV inserts the words a sign of’ before 
‘authority.’ See art. AUTHORITY.) At should be 
noted that it is the whole head, and not simply 
the face, that is covered in the East: The women 
of Egypt deem it more incumbent upon them to 
cover the upper and back part of the head than the 
face, and more requisite to conceal the face thau 
most other parts of the person’ (Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, 1895, p. 67). 
‘he custom of anointing the head is mentioned 
(figuratively) in 1 Clem. lvi. 5; Ign. Eph. xvii. 1; 
* Even if it were, Galen's ascription of psychical attributes 
to organs other than the brain would show the wide gulf 
between ancient and modern psychology. 
t The original motive of this wide-spread practice is probably, 


as Crawley suggests (ERE v. 54), the impulse for concealment 
before an object of fear.’ 
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it is crowned in token of honour (Rev 4‘ 97 12! 19:2; 
ef. 10'). The frequent references in the Odes of 
Solomon to a crown on the Christian’s head are best 
explained from the Eastern practice of placing a 
land on the head of candidates for baptism (i. 1, 
ix. 8, xx.|7, 8, and J. H. Bernard’s notes in TS viii. 
3 [1912] ad locc.). The seven heads of the Apoca- 
lyptic red dragon (i. e. Satan [Rev 12°]) apparently 
enote the abundance of his power ; the seven heads 
of his agent, the Beast (13! 17°), are explicitly re- 
ferred both to the seven hills of Rome and to seven 
Emperors. The head smitten to death, but healed 
(13*), appears to be Nero, who was widely believed 
not to have died in A.D. 68 (see Swete, ad Loc.). 
The lion-heads and snake-headed tails of Rev 917- 10 
merely heighten the horror of the scene. 

The most remarkable use of the term ‘head’ 
in apostolic literature is its application to Christ, 
the ‘body’ being the Church. This analogy is 
more than illustration ; it forms an argument, like 
the psychological analogies of dca ela er in regard 
to the Trinity. Justas the lower level of primitive 
thought represented by gt Koka magic often finds 
a real connexion in acts, because they are similar, 
so ancient theology (cf. the Recapitulation’ doc- 
trine of Irenzus) often finds itive argument 
in mere parallelism. In the Pauline use of the 
analogy between the human body and the Church, 
Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body, 
and sometimes with the head alone; this will 
occasion no difficulty to those who remember St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the believer’s mystical union with 
Christ, so that his life is Christ's. In the most 
detailed application of the analogy (1 Co 121; cf. 
Ro 12%- 5), the head is simply contrasted with the 
feet, without special reference to Christ, the whole 
Church-body being identified with Him. NT com- 
mentators,* whilst often crediting St. Paul with 
the knowledge of modern physiology, usually over- 
look the eontribution of Hebrew psychology to the 
elucidation of this analogy. In the OT the body 
is regarded as a co-operative group of quasi-inde- 
pendent sense-organs, each possessed of psychical 
and ethical, as well as es life (see artt. EYE, 
Ear, HAND, and cf. Mt 5, 00. This gives new 

int to the comparison with the quasi-independent 
Fife of the members of the Church; in the social 
as in the individual body, health depends on the 
(voluntary) subordination of this quasi-independence 
to the common good. This unity of purpose St. 
Paul elsewhere traces to the Headship of Christ. 
The Apostle can identify the head with Christ, 
without at all thinking of the brain, because the 
head is the most dignified part of the psycho- 
physical personality. As a centre of life (cf. Mt 
5%), not specially of thought or volition (which St. 
Paul located in the heart), the head dominates the 
body, the separate organs of which each contribute 
to the whole personality ‘ according to the workin 
in due measure of each several part’ (Eph 416; cf. 
Col 2%). Christ is ‘the saviour of the body’ (Eph 
55), as it is the head on which the safety of the 
whole body depends, because of the special sense- 
organs located in it. On the other hand, the body 
is necessary to the completion and fullness of the 
life of the head, as is the Church to Christ (Eph 
1=- ). Elsewhere, this Headship of Christ over the 
body denotes sey His priority of rank (Col 14), 
and this is extended to His dominion over the 
i rincipalities and powers’ of the unseen world 


(2'9). 
The bodily union of the members with Christ the 
Head is conceived in close relation with the initial 


E. g. J. Armitage Robinson (Ephesians, 1903, p. 409) who 
bases the Pauline thought of Christ as Head of the y on the 
080 that that is 5 seat of 5 . ma onto and unifies 

e organism,’ and goes on of ‘the complete system of 
nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together and 
are connected with the head’ (p. 104). 


act of baptism: ‘in one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body’ (1 Co 12). St. Paul's doctrine of 
the Spirit of God (or of Christ) as creating the 
spiritual unity and efficiency of the body through 
which it circulates from the head has an interest- 


‘natural’ world, confirming and enforcing his own 
moral and spiritual conception of the Hebrew doc- 
trine of the Spirit.* 

The Pauline analogy of ‘ body’ and ‘Church’ 
is employed by Clement of Rome, though without 
explicit reference to the Headship of Christ, the 
head being named here simply as a higher member: 
‘The head without the feet is nothing: so likewise 
the feet without the head are nothing: even the 
smallest limbs of our body are necessary and use- 
ful for the whole body: but all. the members con- 
spire and unite in subjection, that the whole body 
my be saved’ (1 Clem. xxxvii. 5). The same 
an ony re- appears in several of the Odes of Solomon. 
Thus Christ says, ‘I sowed my fruit in hearts, and 
transformed them into myself; and they received 
my blessing and lived; and they were gathered to 
me, and were saved ; because they were to me as 
my own members, and I was their Head’ (xvii. 
13, 14; cf. xxiii. 16). Similarly, Christ speaks of 
His descent into Hades, where He gathers His 
saints and delivers them: ‘the feet and the head 
he [Death] let go, for they were not able to endure 
my face’ (xlii. 18). These passages continue the 
mystic realism of Pauline and Johannine thought, 
and throw an interesting light on the earlier ideas 
of the relation of the believer to Christ, even though 
they belong to the 2nd century. 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

HEALINGS.—See GIFTS. 


HEART (xapòta). — 1. Its physical sense. — 
Heart, which in the OT is frequently employed 
to denote the central organ of the body, is not 
found in the NT in this primary sense, though we 
have an allusion to it in St. Paul’s ‘fleshy tables 
of the heart’ (2 Co 3). But the influence of the 
old Hebrew view that ‘the life of the flesh is in 
the blood’ (Lv 177) still persists; and in Ac 14", 
Ja 5° ‘heart’ is used to express the physical life 
that is nourished by food or surfeited with ay. 
Owing, however, to the close connexion in the 
Hebrew mind between body and soul (see art. 
BoDY), the transition was easy from the physical 
life to the spiritual ; and in the NT it is a spiritual 
use of ‘heart’ with which we have almost wholly 


to do. 

2. Its psychological sense. — (1) The word is 
frequently employed in a general way to designate 
the whole inward life of thought and feeling, desire 
and will, without any discrimination of separate 
faculties or activities (Ac 5%, 1 Co 14%, 1 P 3“, 
He 13°). (2) In some cases it applies especially to 
the intellectual powers (Ro 1%, 1 Co 2%, 2 Co 4, 
2 P 1”), though elsewhere (He 810 106, Ph 47) the 
heart and the mind are distinguished from each 
other. It is in this intellectual reference that the 
scriptural use of ‘heart’ differs from the ordinary 

e of English speech; for though with us, as 
with the biblical writers, the word is employed 
with a wide variety of application as descriptive 

* From this ‘biological’ Headship of Christ must be distin- 


pua the purely architectural figure of Him as the Head of 
corner’ (Ac 4, 1 P 27), 
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of the inner life and its various faculties, it is not 
used so as to include the rational and intellectual 
nature, from which, on the contrary, it is expressly 
distinguished, as in the common antithesis between 
the heart and the head. (3) In a few cases it 
denotes the will or faculty of determination (1 Co 
157, 2 Co 97). In 1 Co 4° Bovdal ra» xapdiwv, which 
EV renders ‘the counsels of the hearts,’ would be 
more exactly translated by ‘the purposes (or re- 
solutions) of the hearts.’ (4) It stands for the seat 
of feelings and emotions, whether joyful (Ac 2% 0 
or sorrowful (Ro 92, 2 Co 2$), and of desires, 
whether holy (Ro 10!) or impure (1*). Especial] 
is it used of the affection of love, whether owad. 
man (2 Co 7, 1 P 1%) or towards God (Ro 5°, 
. Ite ethical religious signifi 
ts et and ous cance.—(1) 
Occasionally ‘heart’ represents the moral facult 
or conscience (Ac 27, He 8% 1016, 1 Jn 3”). In He 
10, ‘having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience,’ the conscience, if not identified with 
the heart, is thought of as inhering init. (2) As 
the centre of the personal life the heart stands for 
moral reality as distinguished from mere appear- 
ance (2 Co 5"), The ‘hidden man of the heart’ 
(1 P 3*) is the real man, the obedience that comes 
from the heart (Ro 6'7) the true obedience. Hence 
‘heart’ becomes equivalent to character as the 
good or evil resultant of moral activity and ex- 
poon: Thus the heart may ‘wax gross’ (Ac 
27) or may become ‘unblameable in holiness’ 
(1 Th 3!3}); it may be hardened (He 3% 47) and 
‘exercised with covetousness’ (2 P 2"), or it may 
bear the stamp of simplicity (Eph 6°, Col 3*) and 
be purified by faith (Ac 15°). (3) But, as this 
mention 7787 . x the heart in the 5 
is especially the sphere o igious experience, It 
is there that the natural knowledge ‘of God has its 
seat (Ro 121), and there also that the light of the 
knowledge of His glory shines in the face of Jesus 
Christ (2 Co 4°). There faith springs np and 
dwells and works (Ro 10%, Ac 15%, and there 
unbelief draws men away from the living God (He 
312). It may become the haunt of unclean lusts 
that make men blind to the truth of God (Ro 1%); 
but it is into the heart that God sends the Spirit 
of His Son (Gal 4°), and in the heart that Christ 
Himself takes up His abode (Eph 317). This life 
of the heart is a hidden life (1 P 3$, 1 Co 4°), but it 
lies clearly open to the eyes of God, who searches 
and tries it (Ro 87, 1 Th 2%). And the prime 
necessity of religion is a heart that is ‘right in 
the sight of God’ (Ac 8"), Such a heart can be 
obtained only through faith (Ac 157, Ro 10, Eph 
37) and as a gift from God Himself (cf. the OT 
saying, ‘A new heart also will I give you,’ Ezk 
36) in virtue of that new creation in Christ Jesus 
(2 Co 57) whereby a heart that is hard and im- 
nitent (Ro 2°) is transformed into one in which 
he love of God has been shed abroad through the 
Holy Ghost (5°). 


Lrrsratourg.—H. Cremer, Lez. of NT Greek®, Edinburgh, 
1880, 3. v. a and PRE vil. 773; J. Laidlaw Bolo 
Doctrine of Man, new ed., Edinburgh, 1895, p. 121; B. Weiss, 
Biblical of the NT, Eng. tr., do. 1882-3, i. 348. 
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J. C. LAMBERT. 

HEATHEN.—The word ‘heathen’ still finds a 
measure of favour with the OT Revisers, and, in 
order to prevent it from being entirely excluded 
from the NT, it might well have been retained in 
at least one or two of the passages where it occurs 
in the AV (Mt 67 187, Ac 4%, 2 Co 11%, Gal 116 2% 
38). ‘Gentiles’ is substituted for it throughout in 
the text of the RV. It first appears in the Gothic 
Version of Ulfilas (A.D. 318-388) in Mk 7%, where 
Eis is rendered by haipné. The etymology is 
uncertain. It was long believed to have come 
from the Gothic haipi, ‘heath,’ and to have de- 
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noted the ‘dwellers on the heath,’ who, on the 
introduction of Christianity, stood out longest in 
their adherence to the ancient deities (cf. Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 77). Doubt has been cast, 
however, on this derivation by S. Bugge (Indoger. 
Forschungen, v. [1895] 178), who takes kaiþnô as 
indicating a masc. haipans, which he refers to 
Armenian Hef anos, ‘heathen,’ an adaptation of 
Gr. koros (cf. OED, vol. v., s.v. ‘Heathen,’ where 
Bugge’s theory is not accepted). 

A similar etymological uncertainty nts iteelf in the 
case of the synonym, pagan. The app! cation of this word to 
non-Christians was long thought to be due to the fact that ‘ the 
ancient idolatry lingered on in the rural villages and hamlets 
[pagi] after Christianity had been generally accepted in the 
towns and cities of the Roman Empire’ (OED, vol. vii., 3. v. 
*Pagan’) But the application to non-Christians p bly 
arose at an earlier date, and in a different way (EBr xx. 449). 
In the course of the lst cent., paganus came to mean in 
Classical Latin, ‘a civilian,’ as opposed to a miles. The ‘raw 
half-armed rustics who sometimes formed a rude militia in 


x. 18: ‘et milites et pagani 
the title of milites Dei or mch 
St. Paul had warranted them in dolog (Eph 614f., 2 Ti 23), and 
for which they found a further warran the early application 
of the word sacramentum, ‘the mili oath,’ to baptism, re- 
ge as parent © outsiders,’ not soldiers at all)“ those who 
ad not abandoned heathenism and committed themselves to 
Christ as their leader. This derivation seems to have been firat 
suggested by Gibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman Bere 
ed. Bury, ii. 394 n., 176), and has been . Kz 
* 28 f.) and Harnack (Ezpansion of Christianity, I. 8165, 


Our Lord's three allusions to the heathen (ol 
eo ixol, T ra F) in the Sermon on the Mount were 
designed to illustrate His teaching respecting the 
righteousness of the Kingdom of God, as a right- 
eousness which demanded, in loving one’s neigh- 
bour, much more than that pees of courtesy 
which even heathens practised (Mt 5%); in prayer, 
a childlike trustfulness of asking, unlike the wordy 
clamour of heathen noe (6’); and in work, a 
loving dependence on „ which would exalt 
work, and make it quite a different thing from 
heathen drudgery (6™). 

The closing words of Mt 187 (ferw co dorep ô 
e kal 6 reh) must give us pause. Had they 
stood alone, we might have interred that Jesus 

uiesced in the judgment which put the heathen 
and the publican under the ban. But a publican 
had already been taken into the number of the 
Twelve (9°), and he is the very apostle who reports 
these words. St. Matthew has also recorded before 
this how Jesus had put forth His miraculous power 
in response to the ‘great faith’ of a heathen 
centurion and a distressed heathen mother (8° 
15%). That the words imply personal contempt 
or dislike for the heathen and the publican, or 
pronounce a sentence of exclusion upon them, 
is, accordingly, out of the question. This saying is 
to be regarded as an obiter dictum of our Lord’s, 
spoken to His disciples from their present Jewish 
standpoint, and therefore of use to them at the 
moment in interpreting His meaning. Current 
Jewish opinion is made the medium of conveying 
moral and evangelical Sar i , 

The healing of the Syrophænician’s daughter is 
another occasion on which our Lord appears to 
Here, however, 


speak the language of His time. 
the severity of the words, ‘It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs’ (Mk 
7%), is intentionally mitigated by the use of the 
diminutive curdpia, which is just ‘doggies’ in our 
language—no word of scorn, but one of affection 

a Cf. Fr. pékin—a name originally given by the soldiers under 
Napoleon L to any civilian (OED vii. 622). 

t é@vcxcs occurs in the NT 4 times (Mt 547 67 1817, 3 Jn“), 
Neither doing nor db (Gal 214) is found in the LXX. 
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and tenderness. Nor should we forget that the 
saying which immediately precedes is, Let the 
children 5 be filled.“ The Syrophænician, with 
the quick penetration of faith, perceived that the 
two sayings were to be taken together, and knew 
that she was not really repelled (cf. Wendt, The 
Teaching of Jesus, ii. 347). 

The Third Epistle of St. John is ‘a quite private 
note’ (EBi ii. 1327), recommending to the kind 
attention of Gaius, a friend of his, some ‘travel- 
ling missionaries,’ described as men who ‘for the 
sake of the Name went forth, taking nothing of 
the heathen’ (v.7: pundev AauBdvovres dxd Tar s- 
dy). Seeing that these itinerant preachers of the 
gospel deem it most prudent not to accept hospi- 
tality from ‘them that are without’ (cf. 1 Co 5”, 
Col 45)—a course which St. John approves—they 
are the more dependent on the fta of the few 
fellow-Christians who come in their way (cf. Zahn, 
Introd. to the NT, iii. 374). The cutting question 
which St. Paul addressed to St. Peter in the pre- 
sence of the congregation at Antioch (Gal 2") was 
justly aimed against the moral inconsistency of his 

rat eatin with the Gentile converts (ot . . . €0m- 
x@s fps; cf. v. ) and then withdrawing' from table- 
fellowship with them. This vacillation, had it 
been allowed to go on without remonstrance, 
would have arrested the progress of the work of 
Christ among the heathen. Few occurrences in 
Church history are more full of warning than this 
memorable crisis, which might have divided more 
than the Christians of Antioch into two opposing 
camps, and made the Lord’s Supper itself a table 
of discord (cf. HDB iii. 7655). 

Over against the dark picture of heathenism 
which he draws in Ro 1 St. Paul sets a very 
different presentment in 24t, where he depicts 
heathen human nature as bearing witness to a law 
written within, and being guided by it to well- 
doing. The Apostle also does justice to heathen 
ethics in Ph 4— an exhortation,’ as Weizsäcker 
says (Apostolic Age, ii. 354), ‘whose charm to this 
day rests on the appeal to the common feeling of 
humanity,’ and on the principle that ‘that which 
was valid . among heathens was also truly 
Christian’ (cf. art. ‘St. Paul in Athens’ by Ernst 
Curtius, in Expositor, 7th ser. iv. 441 f.). 


Lirgeratorngs.—EBi ji. [1901] 1827; ÆBru xiii. 1910) 159, 
xx. (1911) 449; E. Curtius, in Expositor, Tth ser. iv. [1907] 
441f.; E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, ed. 
Bury3, ii. (1897) 894; A. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 
Eng. tr., 1904-5, i. 815, ii. 22; E. Hatch-H. A. Redpath, Con- 

mee to the LXX, ii. [1893] s.v. S@vos; HDB iii. 765>; 
J. Facciolati-A. Forcellini, Latin Lexicon, 1828, ii., s.v. pa- 
ganus’; OED v. [1901] s.v. ‘ Heathen,’ vii. [1909] . bv. Pagan,“ 
Pekin’; W. A. Spooner, Histories of Tacitus, 1891, iii. 24; R. C. 
Trench, Study of Words, 1858, p. 76f.; C. von Weizsäcker, 
The Apostolic Aqe4, Eng. tr., ii. [1895] 352-854; H. H. Wendt, 
The Teaching of Jesus, Eng. tr., 1892, ii. 347; T. Zahn, Introd. 
to the NT, Eng. tr., 1909, iii. 374. JAMES DONALD. 


HEAYEN. — Introductory. — The subject of 
heaven is difficult to treat fully without diverging 
into the discussion of kindred subjects and tres- 
passing on the province of other articles. The 
reader is referred to the artt. ESCHATOLOGY, HADES, 
IMMORTALITY, PARADISE, PAROUSIA, and RESUR- 
RECTION, in this and other Dictionaries for discus- 
sion of various matters which are relevant to the 
treatment of the conception of heaven. 

Two broad general lines of development in things 
eschatological were already at ork at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Palestinian Judaism 
on the whole tended towards literalism and more 
material conceptions of the Last Things, while 
Alexandrian Judaism was moving towards a 
spiritualization of the principal elements in the 
future hope. Both these tendencies are discernible 
in the development of Christian eschatology during 
the Ist century. But the most important element 
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is the influence of the primitive apostolic beliefs 
concerning the Resurrection of Christ and His 
state of existence after death. Special attention 
is directed in this article to the influence of these 
beliefs on the development of the Christian con- 
ception of heaven. 

. Jewish apocalyptic.—(a) Alexandrian.—The 
principal features of Alexandrian Jewish escha- 
tology in relation to heaven are the view that the 
righteous enter at once into their perfected state 
of happiness after death, and the view that the 
resurrection of the righteous is of the spirit only. 
Hence the conception of heaven is wholly spiritual- 
ized, and the thought of it as an intermediate 
place of rest N But it must not be sup- 
posed that a wholly consistent view can be found 
in the apocalyptic literature of the period, any 
more than in the NT writers. It was a time of 
change ; new forces were at work modifying the 
older beliefs, and the above statement is sim ly a 
broad generalization of the trend of Alexandrian 
Judaism. When particular passages are examined 
the eon of constructing a homogeneous 
scheme of the Last Things becomes apparent at 
once. The principal difficulty is the recurrence 
of the idea of the earthly Messianic kingdom (cf. 
Wis 3% with 5'-), which is incompatible with a 
purely spiritual conception of resurrection and of 
1eaven. The chief passages are: Wis 31“ 47-4 
515-16 2 En. iii.-xxii. (account of the ten heavens 
in order; Paradise is in the third heaven, and also 
the place of punishment for the wicked), lv. 2, 
Ixvii. 2, 4 Mac. xiii. 16, v. 37, xviii. 23 (note the 
phrase ‘Abraham’s bosom’ used for the place of 
rest for the righteous after death). 

(6) Palestinian.— The two important writings 
belonging to this 9 5 are Apoc. Baruch and 
2 Esdras. For a full treatment of their critical 
analysis and eschatological system see Charles, 
Eschatology, ch. viii., also Box, The Ezra-Apoca- 
lypse, 1913 and the edition of both in Charles, A poe. 
and Pseudepig. of the OT. The general view of 
heaven in Palestinian apocalyptic as illustrated by 
these two writings is as follows. 

Heaven, also identified with Paradise, is the 
final abode of the righteous (Apoc. Bar. li., 2 Es. 
vii. 36, viii. 52). An intermediate place of rest for 
the righteous (Apoc. Bar. xxx. 2) is described as 
‘the treasuries,’ ‘in which is preserved the number 
of the souls of the righteous’ (cf. also ? Es. iv. 41). 
Messiah comes from heaven to establish a tem- 
porary Messianic Kingdom, and returns to heaven 
at the close of it. The righteous in heaven are 
made like to the angels (Apoc. Bar. li. 10). 

2. Pauline literature.— In dealing with any 
eschatological conception in the NT it is necessary 
to consider first of all how much is due to the 
Jewish background of thought; then, in the case 
of each writer, to see how far the conception 
belongs to the common stock of primitive Christian 
tradition, and how far it is peculiar to the writer 
under discussion. In dealing with St. Paul it is 
also nece to examine the question of a possible 
development of thought. In general the orthodox 
Jewish view of heaven represented in the Synoptic 
Gospels forms the background and starting-point 
of all the NT writers. The principal points which 
call for examination in St. Paul’s correspondence 
are the relation of the conception of heaven to 
Christ, and the conception of heaven as the future 
place of abode for believers. 

(a) Heaven in relation to Christ.—Two main 
questions arise from St. Paul’s treatment of this 
subject. First, the question of the pre-existent 
life of Christ ; and second, the question of His pre- 
sent state of existence. 

(1) For the first point the chief ges are 
1 Co 157, Ro 10%, and possibly in this connexion 
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Ph 2% and Col 17. In 1 Co 15, reading ‘the 
second man is from heaven,’ it is quite possible to 
interpret the passage as referring to the Parousia 
rather than to the doctrine of a pre-existent 
Heavenly Man. Ro 10, an application of Dt 
30%- 23 to Christ, may be referred to the present 

lace of Christ; i. e. it is unnecessary to brin 

hrist down again after His Resurrection an 
Ascension. Ph 2 is also capable of being inter- 
preted as referring to Christ’s moral likeness 
to God. Thus St. Paul’s testimony to the pre- 
existent life of Christ as in heaven is not clear, 
though it may be upheld on the ground of the 
above es. 

(2) he second point is far more vital to St. 
Paul’s thought, and has largely influenced his view 
of heaven in relation to the future condition of 
believers. The words ‘ascended into heaven’ 
clearly represent the consensus of primitive apos- 
tolic tradition. To the Jewish view of the tran- 
scendence of God, and of His dwelling in heaven as 
in contrast to earth, the primitive tradition added 
the doctrine of Christ’s present existence there 
with God. It is evident that St. Paul held the 
common Jewish views of heaven (cf. 2 Co 12?: the 
third heaven, or Paradise, regarded as God’s 
dwelling-place; Ph 2; the division of the uni- 
verre into things heavenly, earthly, and infernal ; 
Gal 1°; an angel from heaven; Ro 138: God's 
wrath revealed from heaven, etc.). But it is still 
more evident that he had also thought deeply on 
the question of Christ’s Resurrection, its nature, 
His present state of existence, and the bearing of 
these questions on the future state of believers. 
This is not the place to discuss the possible con- 
clusions at which St. Paul may have arrived. But 
we can see that his thinking on this point tends 
in the direction of a spiritualization of the whole 
conception of heaven. He conceives of Christ’s 
e existence as spiritual; Christ and the 

pint are identified; Christ is for the present 
‘hid in God’ (Col 3°); the dead believers are at 
home with the Lord’ (2 Co 5°). It is generally 
conceded that Ephesians, even if not St. Paul’s, 
is certainly Pauline. Hence we may use it here 
as evidence for the elaboration of the conception 
of a quasi-material, quasi-spiritual 8 ea Tà 
érovpdvıa. Here Christ is seated at 's right 
hand ; believers have here their proper home and 
their characteristic blessings ; and here is aoni 
waged the age-long conflict between the spirit 
powers of good and evil (Eph 67). 

Lastly, the link which connects this side of the 
subject with the more purely eschatological use of 
heaven as the future abode of believers is the 
passage in 2 Co 52. Here we have the conception 
(possibly developed directly from St. Paul’s view 
of our Lord’s Resurrection, although the conception 
of a ‘body of light’ found in Jewish and Gnostic 
sources may have influenced his thought) of a 
spiritual body laid up in heaven for the believer. 

is body was evidently after the pattern of our 
Lord’s Resurrection body or mode of existence (cf. 
Ph 3”, 1 Co 15%. In thinking of it as laid up 
or reserved in heaven, St. Paul is no doubt using 
Rabbinical categories of thought. For example, 
the Rabbinical tradition could think of the Law, 
the Temple, and other central ideas of Judaism as 
laid up with God before the creation of the world. 

(6) Heaven as the future abode of believers. —This 
conception is conspicuous by its absence from St. 
Paul’s thought. e Parousia is always ‘from 
heaven,’ alike in the earliest (1 Th 1) and in the 
latest (Ph 3”) of St. Paul’s letters. But when he 
pears of the future place of existence of the 

hristian it is always ‘with the Lord,’ ‘with 
Christ,’ and apparently he has been chiefly occupied 
with the fresh question of the mode of the Chris- 
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tian’s future existence as determined by Christ's 
existence. Possibly, also, he so takes it for granted 
that believers will have their place in a Measianic 
earthly kingdom that he does not think it necessary 
to mention it. The grief of survivors in 1 Th 4 
seems to imply this clearly, also the reference to 
the judgment executed by believers in 1 Co 607. 
But what seems most evident is that St. Paul 

almost unconsciously from the traditional 
and more material view of the future state implied 
in 1 Th 4% to the simpler and more spiritual con- 
ception of future likeness to Christ, and a blessed 
existence with Him. This takes the place of all 
sensuous joys of heaven. 

3. Petrine literature.—If the Lucan record of St. 
Peter’s speeches may be taken as at least represent- 
ing Petrine material, then we have one or two 
passages relating to Christ’s preson! place in 

eaven. Ac 2%® interprets Ps 110! of the Ascen- 
sion of Christ, and 3% adds that it was necessary 
for the Messiah to return to heaven because the 
droxardorao:s had not yet arrived. Both passages 
show that the belief in the Messiah’s present exist- 
ence in heaven was an essential part of primitive 
apostolic tradition, and also that the early tradi- 
tion was very little occupied with heaven as a place 
of abode in the future, but rather as the place whence 
God would intervene by sending the Messiah again 
to establish the kingdom on earth. The few 
es in the First Epistle which speak of heaven 
add nothing to this position. 1 P 1‘ echoes Col 15: 
heaven is the place where the inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled is kept with care until the 
moment for the revelation of Messiah. 1 P 38 
re-affirms the doctrine of Eph 1% 4%, ete.: the 
Ascension of Christ to heaven and His Exaltation 
over all the spiritual powers in the heavenly sphere. 
Hence, as far as the literature attributed to St. 
Peter is concerned, we do not find anything peculiar 
to him, but only a confirmation of the two main 
elements of primitive Christian tradition—the 
preeent existence of Christ in heaven conceived of 
in a quasi- material way as a place or sphere con- 
trasted with earth, and the revelation of Christ 
from heaven bringing the accomplishment of all 
hopes of blessing, that is comprised in owrnpla. 
The connexion of the Holy Spirit sent from heaven 
with the eschatological expectation of the early 
Church is also characteristic both of the speeches 
in Acts and of the Epistle (cf. Ac 21-18, 1 P 1»). 
The same thought is frequent also in St. Paul 
(Ro 8*, where the Spirit is the dwapy%, an anti- 
cipato guarantee of the blessings yet to come; 
and Eph 1“, where the Spirit is the dppa gv). 

4. Hebrews.—The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews contributes much of importance to our 
inquiry. Possibly he is the only one of the NT 
writers who shows clearly the influence of Alex- 
andrian Judaism in his views on the Last Things. 
St. Peter represents the primitive Jewish Christian 
eschatology in its simplest form ; even in the First 
Epistle, although Charles finds an advance on the 
eschatology of Acta, the hope is still rather for the 
kingdom on earth ; the heavenly nature of the in- 
heritance is not to be understood as referring to 
the place where it is enjoyed, but rather to the 
place from which it comes. Even in St. Paul’s 
case, in spite of the clear advance towards a greater 
spiritualization of the eschatology, this advance 
seems to consist in the increasing emphasis laid on 
the spiritual assimilation of believers to Christ as 
the goal of hope, rather than in an abandonment of 
the hope of an earthly kingdom. The idea of the 
kingdom falls intothe background, but its abandon- 
ment cannot be proved conclusively from St. Paul’s 
writings. But the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to have arrived at this stage of the 
development. ‘There is no passage in his letter 
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which points clearly to the belief that the righteous 
share with Christ the joys of a kingdom on or over 
theearth. The principal passages for consideration 
are: 
(a) Those which confirm the primitive apostolic 
tradition of the present session of Christ in heaven 
(414 7% 81 9 2%), The writer lays stress on the fact 
that Christ is higher than the ‘ heaven’ ; heimplies 
a contrast in the phrase heaven itself,’ aùrò» ray 
oba, the special dwelling-place of God, with the 
heaven of Jewish theology. Jesus has passed 
‘through the heavens.’ course this thought 
is found in Eph 4" also. (b) The eschatological 
pasagos (31 11 122-4), Believers are partakers 
of a ‘heavenly calling.’ This might be understood 
as the source of the calling, but in the light of the 
su uent passages it is more naturally understood 
as referring to the place and goal of the calling. 
In 116 the writer represents the believers of old as 
seeking a better and a heavenly country, and declares 
that God has prepared a city for them. In 122-%, 
the climax of his appeal, he depicts the heavenly 
city, the home of the Christians whom he is address- 
ing. ‘Ye have come,’ he says, implying that the 
city exists already, and that it contains the myriads 
of angels, the assembly of first-begotten ones whose 
names were enrolled in heaven (Lk 10”), the spirits 
of righteous men who have been ‘ perfected,’ and 
finally Jesus Himself, the Leader an mpleter of 
the faith. The sense of rereXewwpévor is a difficulty, 
but ite interpretation is clearly suggested by the 
author’s use of the word with reference to Christ 
in 210 5 7%, The author implies that Christ's 
present existence in heaven in a perfect state is the 
result of His experience on earth. He is morally 
and spiritually perfected as Man, and hence fitted 
to be the er and Completer of the faith. His 
present state is the witness and the guarantee of 
the future state of those who follow His leadership. 
God will do for them what He has done for Christ. 
This order of things constitutes the heavenly 
kingdom, the unshakable kingdom’ which will be 
manifest at the Parousia, when everything that can 
be shaken will be removed. The writer evidently 
regards the Parousia as the moment when the 
material heaven and earth will disappear, the 
wicked and apostates will receive the just judg- 
ment of God, and nothing will remain but the 
heavenly order of things already revealed to faith 
the Resurrection and Attainment of Christ. 

ere we have St. Paul’s line of thought carried to 

a clear and triumphant conclusion. Moral and 
spiritual progress and ultimate full conformity to 
the character of God are the true goal of hope. 
The old words owrnpla, Aris, «Anpovoula are being 
filled with a definitely spiritual content, and have 
ractically lost their temporal and material signi- 


cance. 

The Pastorals, James and Jude add nothing of 
importance for the study of this particular con- 
ception. 

Z. Johannine literature.—The treatment of the 
Johannine literature as a whole is of course 
impossible. While it still remains a tenable posi- 
tion to regard the A ypse, the Epistles, and 
the Gospel as the work of the same author, repre- 
senting three different stages of his spiritual 
development (Ramsay), the question is too com- 
plex to discuss here, and too undecided to assume 
any position as certain. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, to treat our subject as it appears in 
each of the three divisions of the Johannine litera- 
ture separately. On the surface, the difference 
between the Apocalypse and the Epistles seems 
to represent the extreme movement of Christian 
thought from 1 most panta form A z Ae 
apocalyptic to the most deeply spiritual form o 
the Christian hope. 
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(a) The Apocalypse.—The following is a summary 
of the chief points regarding heaven as the writer 
of the Apocalypse uses the conception. (1) There 
is the current division into heavenly, earthly, and 
infernal (5*-¥), (2) The principal part of the vision 
implies a sharp contrast between heaven and earth 
as spheres of moral activity. In heaven is the throne 
of ; His will is done in heaven; Christ is 
there; the angels, and the OT symbols of the 
pene: and presence of God in Creation, are seen in 

eaven. e redeemed are seen there. Heaven is 
the source of every action directed against the 
power of evil. On the other hand, earth is the 
scene of conflict between good and evil. Those 
who maintain the cause of God and Christ are 
a suffering and persecuted minority. From the 
abyss comes the moving power of the enmity 
against God. In the writer's view, earth is ruled 
by the abyss rather than by heaven. Even heaven 
itself is invaded by the powers of evil, and we have 
the war in heaven (127) and the victory of Michael 
and his hosts over the dragon and his hosts; the 
heavens and all those that dwell therein are sum- 
moned to rejoice over the victory and the final de- 
liverance of heaven from the powers of evil (12?3). 
(3) The heavenly city, the New Jerusalem, the 
dwelling of God, of Christ, and of the saved, comes 
down from heaven, after the earthly kingdom is 
over. It is only the new heaven and earth that 
the prophet’s vision conceives of as fit for the 
coming of the holy city. Apparently during the 
millennial reign, the city, in so far as it is conceived 
of realistically, remains in heaven. We have, on 
the one hand, a description of the earthly blessin 
of the risen saints and martyrs during the mil- 
lennial kingdom (20‘*); on the other hand, the 
vision itself supposes that those who have attained 
are already in heaven. The elders probably re- 
resent those who are ‘ perfected’ in the sense of 
ebrews. There are the multitudes of the re- 
deemed (7*1!7); the souls of the martyrs are seen 
under the altar in heaven ; they are granted white 
robes, and rest until the appointed number of the 
martyrs is made up. Further, the description of 
the heavenly city supposes that there is built up 
of the apostles and saints a spiritual city whose 
lace is heaven. The difficulty of distinguishing 
tween symbol and the litera] meaning of the 
vision makes it a hard task to sum up clearly the 
writer’s position. He is obviously heir to all the 
visions of the prophets and the apocalyptists, and 
master of them all. The spiritual and the symbolic 
are so subtly blended that it is hard to think that 
the writer is the slave of his symbols. He seems 
rather to have brought all the symbols of the 
vious apocalyptic, from Babylonia and Egypt 
in the remote past down to the almost contem - 
porary visions of Ezra and Baruch, under the swa 
of the spiritual conception of the kingdom of : 
If we may him so, then his view of heaven 
must be so interpreted in terms of the ulti- 
mate and fundamental contrast between good 
and evil, progress and perfection, struggle and 
attainment. ; ; 

(b) The Epistles.—These add practically nothing 
to our inquiry, although they are of importance 
for the study of the Parousia (g.v.). The only 

e that calls for comment is 1 Jn 3%, where 
the ultimate hope of the believer consists in being 
like God (aùr really has beob in v.“ as its ante- 
cedent, but it is c teristic of the writer's 
method of thought that he often passes from God 
to Christ without apparently being aware of a 
change of subject; in 2%, e.g., the Parousia is 
naturally interpreted as Christ's, but born of 
him’ in v.“ must refer to God; cf. also 3“ with 
43) We have already noticed the tendency in 
St. Paul and Hebrews to represent the ultimate 
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55 of the Christian as conformity to God or 
rist. 

(c) The G .—In the Gospel we have: (1) the 
passages which unequivocally represent heaven as 
the dwelling-place of the pre- existent Christ —1“5 
31 (which retains the implication, even if we omit 
ó ð» év tH ovpavyy with NBL 33 and good Western 
support) 3?! 68. 62. Unlike the Pauline passages, 
these examples are quite unequivocal evidence of 
the writer’s belief on this point. 

(2) The eschatological passages—14}-* 172. Here 
it is worthy of note that the use of the term ‘heaven’ 
is avoided. The nearest approach to a suggestion 
of a place is the phrase ‘in my Father’s house are 
many abodes,’ which may perhaps be taken as a 
spiritualizing of the Temple (cf. ‘my Father's 
house’ in 2"). Apart from this, the idea of a 
pace of material joy or rest does not appear. 

e have instead the phrases ‘ where I am,’ ‘with 
me,’ ‘receive you unto myself.’ The satisfaction 
of a personal relation is presented as the hope. 
The enjoyment of Divine love without hindrance 
is the ultimate goal, a spiritual union of character, 
will, and atfections whose type is the union that 
exists between the Father and the Son. These 
things constitute heaven. But a resurrection state 
in the future is also implied by 6, Neverthe- 
less, the enjoyment of the spiritual N 
described in chs. 14 and 17 does not apparent 
depend on this at all. For the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel death is a mere incident that does not break 
the continuity of eternal life; and where such a 
5 is reached, the precise conception of heaven 

as evidently become irrelevant. 

6. The Apostolic Fathers. (a) Clement of Rome. 
—In 1 Clement we have the following passages: 
v. 4: Peter ‘went to his appointed place of glory’; 
v. 7: Paul ‘departed from the world and went 
unto the holy place J. 3: ‘they that by God's 
grace were perfected in love dwell in the abode 
of the pious (&xovew xpo» eiceBav), who shall be 
manifested in the visitation of the kingdom of 
God.’ In 2 Clement we have—v. 5: ‘the rest of 
the kingdom that shall be’; vi. 9: ‘ with what con- 
fidence shall we. . . enter into the kingdom of 
God?’ (7d Bacldeov should perhaps be rendered 
‘the palace of God’); xvii. 7: the righteous see 
the torments of the wicked; ix. 5: the righteous 
receive their reward ‘in the flesh,’ in the coming 
kingdom. 

o striking or original thoughts as to the future 
lace and state of believers are found here. We 
ve the simple acceptance of the doctrine that the 
righteous enter after death into a place of rest and 
glory with Christ. The resurrection of the flesh is 
taught and apparently is referred to the Parousia, 
but the nature of the intermediate condition is not 
clearly stated. 

(6) Ignatius.—In the Ignatian correspondence 
there is no explicit doctrine of heaven, but the 
implication of several p es seems to be that 
immediately after death the believer is perfected, 
‘attains to God.’ His emphasis is laid principally 
on the resurrection, which is after the pattern of 
Christ's (Trall. ix. 2). He looks forward to receiving 
his inheritance ; he will rise unto God (Rom. ii. 2); 
‘I shall rise free in Him’ (iv. 3); when I am come 
thither then I shall be a man’ (vi. 2). Death for 
him is new birth (ò roxerés poi erlxerrat, vi. I). It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Ignatius 
thought of the believer, or at least the martyr, as 
entering upon his perfect state and full reward 
immediately after death. His view of heaven 
would seem to coincide with the developed Johan- 
nine conception, though several phrases, ‘ attaining 
to resurrection,’ and so forth, are Pauline. 

(c) The Martyrdom of Polycarp contains one 
interesting passage describing the condition of 
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Polycarp after martyrdom: ‘Having by his en- 
durance overcome the unrighteous ruler in the 
conflict and so received the crown of immortality, 
he rejoiceth in company with the Apostles and all 
righteous men, and glorifieth the Jmighty God 
and Father, and blesseth our Lord Jesus Christ’ 


(xix. 2). 

The Shepherd of Hermas lies outside our period, 
and is more curious than valuable for information 
as to the teaching of the Church of the Apostolic 
Age. It is easy to see that we are no longer deal- 
ing with a creative period. The doctrine of heaven 
is becoming stereotyped. Such a man as Ignatius 
is probably hardly representative of the general 
thought of the Church. The ge from the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp probably gives the com- 
mon view of the state of the believer in heaven 
after death. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion, it may be said that 
for the Church in general during the Ist half of 
the Ist cent. the centre of interest was not heaven 
but the Parousia of Christ. Heaven occupied the 
attention of the NT writers principally as the place 
where Christ was and whence He would come. St. 
Paul and others, such as the author of Hebrews, 
were interested principally in the spiritual conse- 
quences of the Resurrection of Christ. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews presents the most 
striking and consistent picture of the future state 
of rex believer 5 x r 

s the century advances, the tendency appears 
in the literature of the period to regard the Parousia 
more as an article of the faith than as a fact of immi- 
nent importance. Side by side with this tendency 
we find the growth of firmly established ideas of 
future blessedness based on the grees teed of the 
Apocalypse, crowns and harps, etc., and no search- 
ing analysis of the reality of suchideas. It remained 
for the fresh creative period of Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen to go over the stereotyped ideas 
of heaven and transform them. 
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HEBREWS.—The name ‘ Hebrew’ (Lat. Heb- 
reus, Gr. 'Eppaîos) is a transcription of the Aramaic 
ebrdyd, the equivalent of the original word my, 
the proper Gentile name of the Ee le who were 
also described as ‘ Israelites’ or ‘Children of Israel.’ 
The people themselves preferred as a rule the 
designation ‘ Israel.’ The latter was the name of 
rivilege and honour piren to the race as the 
escendants of Jacob and the people of God’s choice. 
Frequently, too, in the OT the term ‘Hebrew’ 
occurs where foreigners are introduced as yeaah 
or spoken to (e.g. Ex 2 7. 318,1 8 469 1319 14 
29°, Gn 405, etc.). These facts have led to the 
conjecture that the name ‘ Hebrews’ was originally 
given to the race of Abraham by their Canaanite 
neighbours, and that this name continued to be 
the designation of the 1 outsiders all through 
their history, just as the Magyars are known as 
‘Hungarians’ by other nations of Europe. This 
conjecture, although it has much to commend it, 
does not meet all the facts of the case, for the 
name Israel is often found in the OT in the mouth 
of foreigners, and it even occurs on the Moabite 
Stone, while Israelites are found describing them- 
selves as Hebrews’ (1 S 13°, Jer 34). Robertson 
Smith points out that the whole usus loquends is 
explained by the consideration that the regular 
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Gentile name for a member of the race of Israel 
is ‘Hebrew’ and not ‘Israelite,’ the latter word 
ge rare and apparently of late formation (E. Bre 
xi. ). 

The derivation of the term does not render much 
help in discovering its original significance. The 
word presupposes a noun Eber as the name of the 
tribe, place, or common ancestor from which the 
Hebrews are designated. According to one pas- 
sage in the OT (Nu 24%), Eber 55 as a nation 
along with Asshur or Assyria, while in the genea- 
logical lista of Gn 10f. Eber is represented as 
ancestor of the Hebrews and grandson of Shem. 
The names in the genealogical tables—Eber, Peleg, 
Reu, Serug, Nahor, etc.—cannot be regarded as 
names of persons. Some of them are names of 
places near the upper reaches of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and the whole genealogy may be 
regarded rather as a geographical account of the 
wanderings of the Hebrews than as a statement of 

ial athinities. Eber means ‘the further bank 
of a river,’ from a root uh, ‘to cross.’ The LXX 
in Gn 14'* translates the term as ô wepdrys, the 
crosser.’ Jewish tradition gives the more accurate 
form ò repatrns, ‘the man from the other side,’ i. e. 
ofthe Euphrates. This theory, which has generally 
been accepted by the Rabbis, carries with it the 
implication that the name was originally given by 
the original inhabitants of Canaan to the Hebrew 
immigrants. A modification of this etymology is 
found in the view which takes Eber in the Arabic 
sense of a ‘river bank’ and makes the Hebrews 
‘dwellers in a land of rivers.’ Ewald (Gesch. 
Israels’, i. 407 fl.) discusses fully the meaning and 
etymology of the term, and rejects the view that 
the name was given by outsiders to the ple on 
their entry into Canaan. It was, he holds, rather 
the name commonly in use among the people them- 
selves from the earliest times up to the time of the 
kings, when it was ee pags y ‘Israel’ as the 
name of national privilege, which again was in 
turn displaced in common use by the term ‘Jews’ 
from the time of the Exile. In the period imme- 
diately before Christ, an artificial interest in the 
past and a revival of ancient learning, coupled with 
the a leo reverence for Abraham ‘the 
Hebrew,’ led to a revival in the use of this term, 
and to the language of the race being designated 
thereby, although Philo calls the language of the 
OT, Chaldee (de Vita Mosis, ii. 5f.). 

In the NT the word ‘ Hebrew’ is seldom found 
applied to members of the ancient race of Israel, 
‘Jew’ having become the usual designation of the 

riod. In apostolic times the term became special- 
ized, and was applied not to any member of the 
ancient race, but to Palestinian Jews of pronounced 
national sympathies who spoke the Aramaic dialect 
and retained the national customs, in contrast with 
the Hellenistic Jews (AV ‘Grecians’ [g.v.]), who 
were scattered over the world, spoke Greek, and 
were interested in the thought and life of Greece 
and Rome. In Ac 6! we read of a murmuring of 
the Grecians against the Hebrews where this dis- 
tinction obtains. In 2 Co 11% St. Paul, in con- 
trasting himself with false teachers, calls himself a 
Hebrew, and in Ph 3° refers to himself as ‘a Hebrew 
of Hebrews.’ Probably in both cases the Apostle 
wishes to emphasize his trae Hebrew descent rather 
than to distinguish between himself as a Hebrew- 
sponse Jew and the Greek-speaking members of 
the race. Eusebius at a later date does not adhere 
to the specialized use of the term as found in the 
Acts, but designates Philo (HE II. iv. 2) and Aristo- 
bulus (Prep. Evang. XIII. xi. 2) as ‘Hebrews, 
although both were Greek-speaking Jews with 
little knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 

The Hebrew language is on several occasions 
referred to in the NI. What is meant is not the 


ancient Hebrew of the OT but the Aramaic dialect 
of Palestine which was understood by the Jews of 
Jerusalem at the date of the apostles (Ac 21® 22? 


2624). 
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HEBREWS, BPISTLE TO THE.—1. Form and 
object.—Of the NT writings which bear the 
name ‘ Epistle,’ that which is commonly called the 
Epistle to the Hebrews presents the nearest approxi- 
mation to the form of an ordered treatise. The 
writer pays great attention to style. His well- 
balanced periods appeal to the ear as well as to the 
intellect, and his argument is arranged with ex- 
treme care. We do not find, as is sometimes the 
case in the Pauline letters, several distinct ideas 
all struggling for expression at the same time. 
Each fresh notion comes in its logical order, and 
the mind of the reader is first carefully prepared 
to expect it. 

. view the Whether 
a eye epee ext Ogg, Se 
form hortatory, we are constantly meeting phrases which are 
to be taken up Mie plan to have their full meaning given to 


them later on. lan iteelf develops, While the figures to 


some extent change and take fresh colour, there is growing 


through all, in trait on trait, the picture which the writer 
designs to leave before his readers’ minds (E. C. Wickham, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, p. xxi 


Yet, notwithstanding these general characteris- 
tics and the absence of any opening salutation, the 
Epistle is not to be ed as a theological essay 

dressed to Christendom in general. It is a real 
letter, written to meet the needs of a definite and 
limited circle of readers. Such a circle is presup- 
posed by the personal touches of 13 3 and by the 
re ted exhortations (21“ 312-14 41. 1-18 ju gu 10 
12%), in which the writer displays too much personal 
feeling and too exact a knowledge of the spiritual 
conditionjof his readers to permit the supposition 
that he is speaking to the Church at large. But 
even if these passages could be struck out of the 
Epistle, the remaining doctrinal portions would 
still point to the same conclusion. apaa taken 
by the writer to prove that the erings and 
death of Christ were not only intelligible but also 
a necessary part of His human experience, or 
that the Levitical order was a temporary, imperfect 
arrangement, imply that the readers were doubtful 
about these things. Such doubts may well have 
arisen in a small d of Christians, but they were 
never characteristic of the Church as a whole. 

The readers for whom the Epistle was intended 
were Christians (2% ), who at the first had shown 
whole-hearted devotion to the faith (10%). But 
their minds were dull. They seemed incapable of 
understanding anything beyond the merest rudi- 
ments of their profession (5, 12 6?). The earthly 
humiliation of Jesus, His sufferings and tempta- 
tions, seemed to them unworthy of Messiah. To 
them, as to the Jews, the Cross was a 1 
block, a suffering Christ no true Christ at all. 
Nor was that their only amoy They felt the 
novelty of Christianity. They found it hard to 
believe that the new religion could really supersede 
the ancient Divinely-given religion of the Jews. 
They were conscious also of its lack of ontward 
aids to faith and worship. Christianity had, as it 
seemed to them, no visible priesthood or sacrifice. 
By these perplexities their faith in Christ was 
being gradually undermined. Their minds began 
to turn from their Christian inheritance, which 
contained so much that was new and strange, to 
the familiar splendours of the Temple and the 
teaching of Judaism. But it was impossible for 
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them to remain in a state of hesitation. A crisis 
was rapidly approaching which must determine 
their course of action (9% 10%). The Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written as a ‘word of exhortation’ 
(13%) to nerve them to meet that crisis. The 
writer tries to explain their difficulties and to make 
them realize the meaning of the earthly life and 
death of Christ. He urges them to make the 
venture of faith and take their stand by the 
Master's side (13), for there is no other place 
where eternal salvation’ can be found (6*°), His 
argument takes the form of a systematic contrast 
between Christianity and Leviticalism. Yet its 
logical conclusion is not simply that Christianit 
is the better of the two, but that Christianity is 
the best religion conceivable, the final, eternal 
revelation of God to men. 

2. Summary of contents.—(1) The theme: the old 
dispensation and the new. God has made two 
revelations to men—the first partial and incom- 
plete, the second perfect and therefore final. The 
prophets at best could merely proclaim the will of 

, and that only so far as human limitations 
allowed them to perceive it. In One who is Son the 
very essence of the Father is revealed. Levitical 


priests could only call attention to the sins of man; 


the Son has washed them away. In Him human 
nature is raised to the right hand of God (11%. 

(2) The mediators of the old covenant (angels, 
Moses, Joshua, Aaron) inferior to the one Mediator of 
the new.—The Law was spoken through angels. 
The Son is greater than any angel, not only in His 
Divine glory, but also in the glory of His humilia- 
tion. For, as ect man, He was the first to 
achieve the high destiny of mankind set forth in 
Genesis and in the Psalms (18-210). Jesus is the 
Moses of the new dispensation, but greater than 
Moses, as a son is greater than a servant. He 
wrought a greater deliverance than that of Moses, 
and led the way to a more perfect rest than that 
which Joshua won for his people. To that rest He 
will bring us, if only we remain constant. The 
story of those who fell of old in the wilderness is 
a solemn warning of the fatal consequences of 
apostasy. Let us press on, remembering that the 
Leader who has suffered with us is also our High 
tae who will bring us to the throne of grace 
(3-416), 

(3) The Son revealed as Priest after the eternal 
order of Melchizedek.—The essential conditions for 
all priesthood are two—perfect n with 
sinful men, and a Divine call to the office o 5 
These conditions are perfectly fulfilled in Christ. 
He is Priest not after the order of Aaron, but after 
the eternal order of Melchizedek (5110). Throw off 
yonr dullness and lay hold on the meaning of 

hrist’s Priesthood, for therein lies. the Christian 
hope. Christ is man and one with us. We can 
therefore follow Him into the inner sanctuary of 
God’s own presence whither as Priest He has gone 
on our behalf (57-6). The Psalmist declared that 
the Christ should Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. Notice that the promise of this new 
priesthood, spoken while the Aaronic priests were 
In ion, shows that the order of Melchizedek 
is better than that of Aaron. Its superiority is 
emphasized by the Divine oath with which the 
promise is introduced. The account of Melchizedek 
given in Genesis declares both by its statements 
and by what it leaves unsaid what are the marks 
of this priesthood. It is royal, righteous, peace- 
bringing, personal, dependent not on lineal descent, 
but on the inherent fitness of the priest; it is 
eternal. Abraham, and by implication Levi, did 
homage to this priesthood when they paid tithes 
and received a blessing, thereby acknowledging 
the presence of something greater than themselves. 
These marks of the eternal priesthood find their 


perfect fulfilment in Jesus. Perfect on 
manifested in the royal condescension of His 
mag humiliation, and righteousness in His sin- 
less lite as man ; abiding pare is the result of His 
cleansing of man’s sin. He was not born of the 
tribe of Levi. His Priesthood is inherent in Him- 
self, working ‘ according to the power of an endless 
life’ (716). It can never be superseded because it 
has perfectly fulfilled the object for which all 
aii ay sat (7). 0 

4) priestly minist rat ions of Aaron and o 
Christ: their AS apih their laa covenants, 
their sacrifices. — We have, then, a High Priest who 
has entered upon His regal state of Priesthood in 
heaven, the true sanctuary. But priesthood im- 
plies sacrifice. He must therefore have something 
to offer; but what and where? Not in the earthly 
‘Holy of Holies’—that is already occupied. Be- 
sides, the Bible warns us that the earthly sanctuary 
is only a shadow of the heavenly reality. Christ's 
priestly ministry and sacrifice belong to the realm 
of ities, just as He is the Mediator of a new 
and better covenant than that of the Jews. For 
we must face the fact already realized by Jeremiah 
—the old covenant was imperfect and must 
away when the new and perfect covenant is estab- 
lished (8). The Levitical service of the old covenant 
was not lacking in outward splendour, but its 
magnificence served only to emphasize ita ineffec- 
tiveness. The structure of its sanctuary was 
specially designed to illustrate its weakness. The 
entrance to the Holy of Holies was covered by a 
veil beyond which not even priests might 
One man alone could ever enter there, and for him 
the way was beset with danger and open only once 
in the year. Even so his annual sacrifice was no 
real atonement. The material offerings—blood of 
bulls and goate—professed to deal only with ritual 
errors (dyvonudrwy, 97). They could not cleanse 
the conscience or take away real sin. All these 
things—the inaccessible sanctuary, the sin-stained 
high priest, the annual ineffective sacrifices — 
clearly indicated that the true atonement was not 
yet found (91-10). Christ our High Priest, on the 
other hand, has found for men eternal salvation. 
For He entered into no material sanctuary but 
into the very presence of God once for all. His 
sacrifice was no mere symbolical cleansing of ritual 
errors. It effected the actual taking away of the 
accumulated sins of men, and opened the way of 
free access toGod. For it was not material but 
spiritual, not annual but offered once for all; it 
was the offering of His own life (98-25), 

Thus the new covenant rests on the death of its 
Mediator. Does this idea seem strange? The 
following analogies may help you to understand: 
(a) a testament is a covenant, but it has no value 
unless the testator die; (b) the old covenant was 
inaugurated with the offering of the life of bulls 
and goats; (c) in the Levitical Law every atone- 
ment is 5 by the offering of the life of 
beasts. By such offerings the earthly sanctuary 
was cleansed. But nothing short of the most 
perfect conceivable offering is sufficient for the 

rfect heavenly sanctuary, and what offering could 

more complete than the voluntary laying down 
of the High Priest's own life? Such a spiritual 
sacrifice has eternal validity. It can never be re- 
peated because by the aang away of sins it has 
established for ever that perfect union with God 
which all sacrifice symbolizes. When Christ next 
appears it will be as Deliverer of those who are 
expecting Him (95-%), 

(5) Summing up of the argument: the shadow 
and the substance.—The Law was only an outline 
sketch of good things to come; its repeated sacri- 
fices were symbols, calling attention to man’s sins, 
but incapable of cleansing, for blood of bulls and 
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ats could never take away sins. Christ long ago | 


0 
declared this by the mouth of the Psalmist, and 
added that the only valid offering in God’s sight 
is the surrender of the will in complete obedience 
to Him. Such an offering Christ has now made. 
That is why, in contrast to the Levitical priest 
ever offering, never atoning, He sits enthroned at 
the right hand of God, ‘waiting till his enemies 
become his footstool.’ He has set up the perfect 
covenant (101-15). 

(6) Practical applications to present difficulties: 
appeal to the example of the Fathers: renewed ex- 
hortation and final greeting.—Jesus has rent the 
veil and opened for all the way to the heavenly 
sanctuary over which as Priest He presides. 
Where He is, we too may go. Let us then imitate 
His priestly consecration and press on in His foot- 
steps, for our hope is certain. We must urge each 
other on and not isolate ourselves, for the crisis 
is very near (10!*%), Under the Law of Moses 
apostasy involved terrible consequences. How 
much worse to reject the perfect sacrifice, to wound 
the personal Saviour (10%)! Remember your 
former steadfastness under trial. Do not throw 
away your boldness. To receive the promises, all 
that is needed is patience. Think of the words in 
which Habakkuk speaks of the promise. They 
who shrink back forfeit God's favour. His right- 
eous ones’ live by faith (10°-%). The faith he 
means is unshaken confidence in the certainty of 
God’s promises, even though their realization seems 
far off. It was such faith as this that inspiréd the 
long roll of Jewish heroes (11). Wherever we turn 
in the sacred records we meet these examples of 
faith in the unseen, and the chief of them all is 
Jesus. Let us fix our eyes on Him, and, stripping 
off 5 encumbers, run boldly the race 
He has run before us (121). Be not discouraged 
at the prospect of suffering. Suffering sent by 
is a means of discipline ; it proves that we are really 
His sons (12518). Seek peace and sanctification ; 
never give up your eternal birthright for mere 
present enjoyment (127 7h. As the glories of the 

eavenly Sion eclipse the terrors of Sinai, so is our 
responsibility greater than that of Israel of old. 
Sion too has its earthquake and its fire which 
shatter and consume all that is unreal (1218-250. 
Do not forget your mutual responsibilities as 
brethren. God's help is sufficient for all (131-9). 
Follow the example of your old leaders now de- 
ted (137). Be constant in your belief, for Jesus 
hrist is eternally the same. Break loose from the 
associations which would draw you away from 
Him. He suffered as our atoning sacrifice outside 
the city gate. We must be content to bear the 
same reproach and take our place by His side. 
The only ‘abiding city’ is where He is. Let us 
then offer to God through Him the spiritual sacri- 
fices He loves (13°16). Obey your rulers; pray for 
us that we may be restored to you, even as we pra 
for you that God may make you perfect in obedi- 
ence and every good thing (137/21). Have patience 
with my letter of exhortation. Timothy has been 
rel He and I may visit youtogether. Greet 
your rulers and all the saints. ‘They of Italy’ 
send their greeting to you. ‘The Grace’ be with 
you (133-3). 

8. Doctrine.—(1) CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
—The writer of the Epistle thinks of religion as a 
covenant. The religion of Jesus Christ is the new 
eternal covenant (13%) of which the prophet spoke 
(8:3), for He alone has established a perfect 
covenant relation between God and man. He has 
opened for man the way of free and unrestricted 
access to God. He has removed the great obstacle 
—sin. The symbolism of the ‘old covenant’ 

inted to this ideal. But what was there set 

orth symbolically as an unrealized hope, Christ 
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has made actual. In Him God and man are per- 
fectly united ; His one sacrifice takes away sin, not 
in symbol but in deed; as High Priest He is not 
simply the representative of the people but their 
rpóðpouos (6°)—where He has entered they too may 
go; and the sanctuary to which He leads them is 
no material ‘Holy of Holies’ but the eternal 
resence of God (9%). A covenant of this kind 
eaves nothing to be added. It has eternal validity, 
and must therefore supersede all the imperfect 
religions which have gone before. 

(2) CHRISTOLOGY. — The finality of the new 
covenant rests on the perfection of Him who is its 
Mediator (86 918 12%) and Surety (72). It is natural 
therefore that the main theme of the Epistle should 
be the person and work of Christ. 

(a) Christ the Eternal Son.—Christ’s perfection 
may be expressed in one sentence—He 1s the Son 
of Bod (12 44 58 66 73. 102), Others have been 
described in the Scriptures as sons of God (cf. 1 & 18 
210), but His Sonship is different in kind from 
theirs. He is the Son of God, inseparable from the 
Father as the ray is inseparable from the light, re- 
vealing the essence of the Father as completely as 
the device engraved upon a seal is revealed by its 
impress on wax (dravyacua ris óns ral xapaxrhp 
ris bwoordcews atrod, 19), As Son He is the Creator, 
the Sustainer, and the Heir of all things (11 ). His 
Sonship raises Him far above angels (15-23), above 
Moses (3°), and above Aaron (7%). It gives Him 
the right, now that His 10 task is completed, 
to sit enthroned at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high (1°). 

(b) The Incarnation.— Having once clearly stated 
at the outset the eternal Divinity of the Son, the 
Epistle dwells almost entirely on His life, work, 
and exaltation as man. The reason for this is to 
be found in the apologetic aim of the writer. His 
readers’ perplexities centred round Christ’s earthly 
life of suffering and temptation, which they re- 

ed as unworthy of one who occupied His high 
position. The Epistle declares that such humilia- 
tion was not only in the highest degree worthy of 
Him who bore it and of God who sent Him (Experer, 
20; cf. 7*), it was a necessary | —5 of the ex- 
rience of one who fulfilled the office of universal 
igh Priest. It was the ground of His subsequent 
exaltation (cf. 3a Tò wdOnua rod Oaydrov.. . . égre- 
parwuévor, 2°). 

Nowhere in the NT is more emphasis laid on the 
reality of His human nature and human experience. 
He who bore the simple human name Jesus (2° 3! 4'4 
6” 722 10 1312) was made like His human brethren 
in all things (211 17). He partook of flesh and blood 
as they do (20; He could sympathize with their 
sufferings and temptations, for He too, as man, 
suffered and was tempted (21 415); like them He 
had to conquer human weakness before He could 
learn the hard lesson of obedience to God's will (57-8), 
The only difference between their struggle and His 
lay in the issue. They sometimes fail, but He always 
conquered, for He was sin less (40). By His participa- 
tion in human weakness and suffering and tempta- 
tion Christ was ‘made perfect’ (redecwOels, 5° ; cf. 210). 
By experiencing them in His own human life He 

i =i the perfect sympathy with mankind which 

ts Him to be their High Priest. By overcomin 
them He realized in Himself as man the hig 
destiny of the race. He became the first-born of 
many sons who shall be led to glory (20. 

(c) The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Christ.—(i.) 
The sufferings and death of Christ find their final 
explanation in the thought of His High-Priestly 
or They are the necessary condition of His 
call to that office. Any priest who is called to be 
the representative of men must himself be man, 
capable of sympathy with human weakness and 
error (5°). The Levitical priests possessed sym- 
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pathy with human weakness, but they were also 
tainted with human sin (5*). The id riest must 
combine perfect sympathy with the sinner with 
complete freedom from sin (45). These qualifica- 
tions were united in Christ. He was therefore 
called by God to be Priest, not after the order of 
Aaron, but after the eternal order of Melchizedek 
(5+8). The Aaronic order was only the shadow, 
not the reality of priesthood. Only by way of 
contrast could it set forth the character of the 
eternal Priesthood. For the members of that order 
held office by virtue of mere physical descent (710); 
their ministry could call sins to mind but could not 
cleanse them (10-3); they could not unite the 
ple to God—even into the earthly symbol of 
is presence the high priest himself could enter 
only once a year alone (97); lastly, the Aaronic 
priests were mortal—their work was confined to 
one generation (77), 

By contrast with the Aaronic priesthood, it 
follows that the perfect priest must be really, not 
ritually, holy, his office resting on his own perfect 
fitness to perform it; he must be able to take away 
sin and to unite men to God; lastly, he must be 
eternal—placed beyond the reach of sin and death. 
The essential features of this perfect priesthood 
are set forth, as in a parable, in the biblical por- 
trait of the priest-king Melchizedek. The name 
Melchizedek, which means ‘ king of righteousness,’ 
indicates the personal, not merely official, holiness 
of the true priest; his connexion with Salem, 
which means ‘ peace,’ points to the abiding union 
between God and man which he effects; the 
absence from the record of any mention of Melchi- 
zedek’s entage and of any references to his 
birth or his death suggests that the perfect priest- 
hood is eternal and exercised by right of the per- 
sonal qualification of the priest (71 0h. Abraham, 
the father of Levi, acknowledged the superiority 
of the eternal priesthood when he paid tithes to 
Melchizedek and received his blessing (710. The 
eternal priesthood ‘ after the order of Melchizedek,’ 
as the Psalm foretold, is perfectly realized in 
Christ. His office rests not on ‘ the law of a carnal 
commandment’ (7*)—for according to the flesh He 
was not born of a priestly family ee ay on ‘ the 
power of an indissoluble life’ (77%) e has perfect 
sympathy with human weakness and temptation, 
for He has felt them (2?! 41), yet He is not tainted 
with human sin (4% 77). He is really, not ritually, 
holy and without blemish, blameless in His rela- 
tion to God and to man (7%). In His own Person 
He has inseparably united man with God, and 
apen a way of access into the Divine presence 
which can never again be closed (6% 10%- 2), For His 
Priesthood is inviolable and eternal (7). He has 
passed into the world of eternal realities, far be- 
yond the reach of sin and death (13 6% 7% 9%), 
There He ever liveth to make intercession for us 


). 

(ii.) The central function of priesthood is to offer 
sacrifice. If Christ be perfect Priest, what has He 
to offer (8*)?—The eternal Sacrifice which corre- 
sponds to the eternal Priesthood. Once more the idea 
is worked out by means of a contrast with Levitical 
institutions and the exposition of a verse from the 
Psalter. Levitical sacrifices were material and fre- 
quently repeated. Frequent repetition was neces- 
sary because they had no efficacy in the spiritual 

here; they could not take away sin or cleanse 
the conscience (9° 10‘). Long ago the Psalmist 
recognized their futility and indicated the nature 
of valid sacrifice. True sacrifice, he declared, is 
spiritual; its essence consists in self-sacrifice— 
the complete surrender of the will in voluntary 
obedience to God (101). Christ's oblation was a 
sacrifice of self, the complete surrender of a per- 
fect self in willing obedience (77 9%). ‘The days 


of His tlesh’ were one long period of self-dedication, 
and in the culminating moment on the Cross His 
sacrifice was made complete (57 912 10'* %. Self- 
sacrifice could be carried no further. Christ's 
perfect spiritual Sacrifice—the entire devotion of a 
perfect will—although its manifestation took place 
on earth, belongs in all its stages to the world of 
eternal realities (cf. dia wveduaros alwvlov, 9%), It 
has the power ‘to cleanse the conscience from dead 
works’ (9) and ‘to make perfect for ever them 
that are sanctified’ (10). Because it 8 
eternal validity it can never be repeated (77 99. 
The ‘indissoluble life’ (72$) of the Priest- Victim is 
made available for all men by the one offering. 
The new covenant-relation between God and man 
is established (9%). Henceforth Christ sits en- 
throned in the heavenly sanctuary in token that 
His task is done, waiting until His enemies become 
His footstool (1012-10. 

(d) The Death of Christ.—The 5 that 
the death of Christ was a real stumbling-block to 
the first readers of the Epistle is justified by the 
evident pains taken by the writer to find reasons 
for that death. Firstly, Christ died by the grace 
of God’ (2°); God willed that it should be so. 
Secondly, Christ died as true man. To die once 
and once only is part of the common lot of men 
(97). Thirdly, Christ died as testator, that we 
might enter into the inheritance He has bequeathed 
to us (916). Fourthly, the death of Christ was the 
nec climax of the experience of human 
suffering which qualified Him to be ‘captain of 
salvation’ (2100. Fifthly, Christ died to free us 
from the fear of death. From the time of the Fall, 
death was terrible because it was regarded as the 
penalty of human sin. Jesus Christ, by dying 
though He was sinless, broke the connexion be- 
tween death and sin, and so robbed death of its 
enslaving terrors (23415). Finally, Christ's death 
was the foundation of the new covenant, the 
priestly act of self-sacrifice by which ‘he hath 

5 for ever them that are sanctified’ (9% 
). 

That the voluntary laying down of Christ's life 
was a sacrificial act is regarded as self-evident, 
and no direct answer is given to the question, ‘ How 
does His sacrifice make perfect His followers?’ Yet 
the writer provides the material for an answer 
when he dwells on the principle of Christ's solid- 
arity with sinners.’ He that sanctifieth and they 
that are to be sanctified are all of one’ (2), sc. 
‘one piece, one whole’; cf. Davidson, Hebrews, P: 
66, n. 2). Christ’s High-Priestly acts were not the 
acts of an individual but of the representative 
man, It was human nature which in Him was 
perfected through obedience, entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, and sat down on the throne of majesty. 
What was actually effected in Him, was effected 
55 in those who follow Him (cf. 109). 

hristians ‘are included in that purpose of love 
which Christ has realised’ (Westcott, Ep. to the 
Hebrews’, p. 314). The High Priest is also the pô- 
õpouos (62), one of many sons who are being brought 
to glory (210), who becomes the cause of salvation 
to His human brethren because in Him the perfec- 
tion of human nature has been realized (5°). 

(e) The Parousia.—The Epistle speaks of ‘the 
day which is approaching’ (10%), when God ‘will 
shake not the earth only but also the heavens’ (12%), 
and the glorified Christ ‘shall appear unto salva- 
tion for them that await him’ (9#). ‘The day’ is 
unquestionably the prophetic ‘Day of Jahweh,’ 
but the idea of the day intended by the writer 
seems to be that of the older OT prophets (cf. Am 
51%, Is 217), rather than that of the later apocalyp- 
tiste. Itis ‘a coming’ rather than ‘the Coming’ 
of the Christ. About the final Coming the Epistle 
has nothing to say. But a crisis is at hand; the 
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readers can already see its approach. To the 
writer it is a real coming of Christ. 


‘The Master had said that He might come at even or at mid- 

at or at cock-crowing or in the morning 1835), To the 

writer of this letter the thought has occ that those hours 

may be not merely alternative but successive. And now that 

the first of them sounded warning, he M10). friends be 
„P. 21 


ready (Nairne, The Epistle of Priesthood 

(3) THE CHRISTIAN LirE.—The ‘great salva- 
tion (2°) wrought by Christ is variously described 
in the Epistle as the realization of man’s lordship 
over creation (2% ), deliverance from the fear of 
death (2:4 ), entrance into the perfect Sabbath- 
rest of God (4°). But its essence consists in cleans- 
ing and consecration, the taking away of sin (94), 
and the opening of a way of free access into the 
Divine presence (10), or, as it is expressed in one 
passage, ‘the . for ever of them that are 
sanctified by the one offering of Christ’ 99 In 
one sense this perfecting ’ is already accomplished 
(reredelwxer, 10$). From another point of view it 
is regarded asa hope yet to be realized. For there 
is nothing mechanical about its working. Each 
individual Christian must make it hisown. If we 
are to be perfected, our will must be united with 
the will of Christ in perfect surrender to God (5° 
10°). Seen from this standpoint, the Christian life 
is a progressive sanctification (21 104 1214), which 
may be figuratively represented as a race or a 
pilgrimage. Hence arises the need of solemn 
warnings. It is possible to drop out of the Chris- 
tian race before the goal is reached, or to set out 
on the pigrimago and yet never arrive at the 
heavenly city. he great danger which besets the 
Christian is faint-heartedness (d rtorla, 3*), the loss 
of the vision of the land of eternal things, and 
want of confidence in Him who leads us to that 
land. The Christian safeguard is ‘faith.’ Faith 
is the power which helps us to gras the abiding 
realities which lie behind the world of sense, and to 
test the existence and character of things which 
are for us as yet unrealized (111). It is the faculty 
by which, for example, we recognize the eternal 
issues which were decided by the earthly life and 
humiliation of Christ, and the futility of all hopes 
that stand apart from Him. The practical result 
of such faith will be unswerving devotion and 
obedience to our Captain in the face of all trouble 
and difficulty (5°), for He Himself has run the race 
before us and stands waiting for us at the goal 
(12). If our eyes are fixed on Him, and all things 
which might impede our progress are thrown aside, 
He will make perfect the faith which He has 
piven (12), He will grant us the full assurance of 

ope’ (6"), which will bring us safely along the 
ath which He has trodden to the end, where the 
ullness of His salvation is revealed in the eternal 
sanctuary, the very presence of God (cf. 6%. 20). 

4. Date.—The first generation of Christians had 
passed away (2° 137); members of the Church had 
already suffered persecution, imprisonment, and 
loss of property (10; the relation of Gentile 
and Jewish Christians was no longer a burning 
question of the day. The Epistle cannot therefore 
have been written long before A.D. 70. On the 
other hand, it cannot be placed much later than 
A.D. 90, for it was extensively used by Clement of 
Rome in his Epistle to the Corinthians, c. A.D. 95- 
96 (cf. ad Cor. 9, 12, 17, 36, 45). 

Any more precise determination of the date 
must rest chiefly on the view taken of the crisis 
with which the first readers of the Epistle were 
confronted. If the approaching ‘day’ (10% be 
taken to mean the Final Coming of Christ, the 
exact date of the Epistle must be left uncertain. 
But if it be rightly interpreted as an allusion to 
the inevitable culmination of some national move- 
ment already active—a movement which forced 
upon the readers a final choice between Christian- 
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ity and Judaism—it is most naturally regarded as 
referring to the outbreak of the Jewish war which 
led to the Destruction of Jerusalem. The date of 
the Epistle would then fall between A.D. 63 and 70. 

No chronological argument can be based on the 
fact that the writer of the Epistle generally uses 
the present tense in speaking of Levitical institu- 


tions (7% % 88. 5 98. 9.23 1310), The use of the present 
tense does not necessarily imply that the Temple 


was still standing when he wrote. Similar lan- 
e is frequently employed in reference to the 

emple service in writings much later than A.D. 
70 (e.g. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 40-41 ; Justin Martyr, 
Dial. 117; Epistle of Barnabas, passim). But 
what the writer to the Hebrews has in mind is not 
the service of the Temple but that of the Taber- 
nacle. ‘The references [of the Epistle] to the 
Mosaic ritual are purely ideal and theoretical, and 
based on the Law in the Pentateuch’ (Davidson, 
op. cit. p. 15). 

Some commentators have found a further indica- 
tion of date in the writer’s application of the words 
of Ps 95 to the circumstances of his own day (37-4). 
Special emphasis is laid on the fact that he departs 
from the construction of the original e in 
connecting the words f years’ with the pre- 
ceding clause ‘they saw my works,’ instead of with 
that which follows. It is suggested that the 
change was made intentionally, use the writer 
wished to point out that, as he wrote, another 
period of ‘forty years of seeing God’s works’ was 
rapidly drawing to a close, namely, the forty years 
which followed the Crucifixion (c. A.D. 30-70). 
Yet, even if it be permissible to take the number 
forty literally, tlis argument has little value. 
The language of the P might equally well be 
applied to the period A.D. 30-70 at a much later 
date by a writer who considered that the ‘to-day’ 
of unbelieving Israel’s opportunity closed with the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. The parses? has even 
been used to prove that the Epistle must have been 
written some years later than a.D. 70 (Zahn, 
Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., ii. 321 ff.). But it 
seems unlikely either in the original Psalm or in 
the quotation that ‘forty years’ means anything 
more definite than the lifetime of a generation. 

8. The readers.—(1) Jews or Gentiles ?—A unan- 
imous tradition, reaching back to the 2nd cent. 
and embodied in the title invariably given to the 
Epistle, asserts that it was addressed pds‘ EBpalous. 
It may be granted that the title does not go back 
to the original writer, and that it represents 
7 more than an inference from the contents 
of the letter, but the inference is probably correct 
if not inevitable. The traditional view remained 
unquestioned until the 19th cent., but since then 
it has frequently been maintained that the Epistle 
was addressed to Gentiles, or at least to Christians 
generally, without regard to their origin. By 
isolating certain incidental statements contained 
in the Epistle, it is not difficult to present a 
pean case for this opinion. It has been said, 

or example, that no Jewish convert would need to 
be taught the elementary doctrines enumerated in 
6.2; that conversion m Judaism which the 
writer believed to be a Divinely-given religion, 
would never have been described by him as turning 
‘from dead works to serve a living God’ (94); that 
the faults against which the readers are warned 
(1214 133) are the faults of heathen rather than of 
Jews. It must be recognized, however, that the 
details on which the argument rests are capable of 
more than 87 i and a eee 
passages, ubious perhaps (e.g. the use o 
the tarma ‘scot ff Abrahami i ree) an ‘the nation’ 
u! where the argument rather requires man- 
ind’), may be quoted on the other side. 
But the traditional opinion is most strongly 
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supported by the general drift and tendency of the 
Epistle taken as a whole. The writer appeals to 
the OT as to an independent authority which ma 

be quoted in support of the Christian faith. He 
assumes that his readers take the same view of 
the OT. This would be true of Jewish but not of 
Gentile converts. To the Gentile the OT had no 
meaning apart from Christianity. In the same 
way the main argument of the Epistle, while in- 
volving the conclusion that Christianity is the 
perfect and final religion, yet formally proves only 
that Christianity is superior to Judaism. This 
method of reasoning, unaccompanied by any refer- 
ence to paganism in any form, 1s only intelligible if 
addressed to men who were either Jews by birth or 
who had N Jewish ways of thinking so com- 
pletely as to be indistinguishable from born Jews. 

(2) Place of residence. —The Epistle contains no 
opening salutation, and no direct information as to 
its destination. This lack of evidence makes it 
very difficult to locate the readers for whom it was 
intended. The ancient title xpds ‘ESpalouvs throws 
no light upon the ema for the term ‘ Hebrews’ 
is national, not local. Many suggestions have 
been made of probable places where such a circle 
of readers as the Epistle presupposes may have 
existed. The claims most widely upheld are those 
of (a) Jerusalem or some other Palestinian or Syrian 
5 (b) Alexandria, (c) Rome or some other 
church in Italy. 

(a) In favour of the first hypothesis, it is argued 
that Jerusalem, or at least some Palestinian city, 
would be the most likely place for a purely Jewish 
community, and that there too the practical problem 
with which the Epistle deals would be most keenly 
felt. But the language used in the Epistle (2°), 
which implies that the community addressed had 
had no opportunity of hearing the gospel from 
Christ's own lips, certainly does not favour the 
theory of any Palestinian destination, nor do the 
suggestions of the comparative wealth of the 

ers (61% 10.) agree with the known poverty 
of the primitive church of Judea. Palestine again 
is not à place where Timothy might be expected to 
have much influence (13%), and the absence of any 
distinct mention in the Epistle of the Temple as 
opposed to the Tabernacle would be, to say the 
least, remarkable if it were addressed to Judea. 

(6) Alexandria has been suggested chiefly on 
account of the affinities of thought and language 
between the Epistle and Alexandrian Judaism as 
represented by the writings of Philo and the Book 
of Wisdom. Such affinities undoubtedly exist, and 
may perhaps contain a hint concerning the writer’s 
own birth-place, but they supply no evidence as to 
the destination of the Epistle. It must be remem- 
bered also that the Alexandrian type of Judaism 
was by no means confined to Alexandria. The 
theory that the Epistle was written with particular 
reference to the worship of the Jewish Temple at 
Leontopolis falls to the ground when it is realized 
that the writer had in view not the worship of an 
particular OP but the Levitical service as it 
is described in the Pentateuch (K. Wieseler, Unter- 
suchung über den Hebrderbrief, 1861). 

(c) What little evidence the Epistle itself supplies, 
may be quoted in favour of Rome or some other 
Italian community. For the words ‘They of Italy 
send preening are most naturally taken as imply- 
ing that the letter was sent either to or from Italy, 
and some less vague expression than ol dwd rijs 
"IraXlas (13%) might reasonably have been expected 
if the writer were actually in Italy at the time of 
writing. Corroborative evidence for regarding 
Rome as the destination of the Epistle may be 
found in the fact that the earliest known quotation 
z its language occurs in the letter of Clement of 

me. 
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But the question of the Epistle’s destination 
must remain without a final answer. It seems 
clear that it was addressed not to a mixed com- 
munity, but to Jews, and the general impression it 
gives is of a limited circle of readers rather than of 
a large and miscellaneous gathering (Zahn, op. cit. 
ii. 349 ff.). Whether that circle was ‘the church 
in so-and-so’s house,’ or ‘a group of scholarly men 
like the author’ 5 op. cit. p. 10), cannot be 
finally determined. 

6. Author.—‘ But who wrote the Epistle God 
only knows certainly’ (ris 8e ò ypáyas rh» éxtoroAtp 
TÒ uè» dus Oeds older, Origen, ap. Euseb. HE vi. 
25). These words were originally spoken with 
reference to the amanuensis or translator of the 
Epistle. Most modern scholars are content to ex- 
tend their reference to the actual author. The 
writer keeps himself in the background, and later 
research has never finally discovered his identity. 
In this respect students of the 2nd cent. were as 
much in the dark as those of the present day. It 
is significant that the Roman Church, which was 
the first to make use of the Epistle, refused for 
more than three centuries to grant it a place 
amongst the NT Scriptures, on account of the un- 
certainty of its authorship (Euseb. HE iii. 3). If 
Eusebius is to be trusted, Roman opinion on the 
subject did not go voona a denial of the author- 
aip of St. Paul. The only positive statement 
made by any early Latin writer occurs in a work 
of Tertullian, who attributes the Epistle without 
question to Barnabas (de Pudicitia, xx.). This 
belief may perhaps opran a Montanist tradition 
generi y current in North Africa. It is difficult 
to see why it vanished so completely from the other 
churches, if it had ever been more widely circulated. 

It was in Alexandria, after the Epistle had 
already been accepted as canonical on its own 
merits, that the theory of Pauline authorship 

ually arose. The writings of Clement of 
exandria (c. A.D. 200), Origen (c. A.D. 220), and 
Eusebius (c. A.D. 320), display the theory in process 
of formation. Clement put forward the suggestion 
that St. Paul wrote the Epistle in Hebrew, and St. 
Luke afterwards translated it into Greek. The 
latter conjecture is based on the resemblance of 
style between the Greek of the Epistle and that of 
the Acts (Euseb. HE vi. 14). rigen expresses 
his own opinion thus: ‘The thoughts are the 
thoughts of the Apostle, but the language and 
composition that of one who recalled from memory, 
and, as it were, made notes of what was said by 
the master’ (dropy»nyuoredcaryrés Tiwos Tù drocroRAKd 
kal womwepel cxooypagpicarros TÀ elpjpeva wd Toi didas- 
xdXov, 5 HE vi. 25). Eusebius himself, 
while itting that the Roman Church did not 
777 the Epistle because it was not St. Paul's 
(HE iii. 3), yet declares that it is reasonable on the 
ground of its antiquity that it should be reckoned 
with the other writings of the Apostle’ (iii. 37). 
Clearly, none of the three writers regarded the 
Epistle as being Pauline in the full sense, yet for 
the sake of convenience it was their practice to 
quote it as ‘of Paul.’ Later Alexandrian writers 
adopted this title as being literally true, and from 
Alexandria belief in the literal Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle spread throughout the Church. In 
this, as in other matters, the Western Church 
followed the lead of St. Hilary, St. Jerome, and 
St. Augustine. 

It is easy to imagine how the Epistle became 
connected with St. Paul’s name. en once an 
anonymous letter bearing the simple title rpòs 
"Efpalous was appended to a collection of acknow- 
ledged Pauline Epistles, the addition to the head- 
ing of the words rod Habou would only be a matter 
of time. 

Nevertheless, as Origen already felt, internal 
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evidence makes the theory of Pauline authorship 
untenable. It is incredible that St. Paul, who in- 
sisted so strongly that he received his gospel by 
direct revelation (Gal 1), could have written the 
confession of second-hand instruction contained in 
He 2. Nothing, again, could be more unlike St. 
Paul’s method of expression than the elegant and 
rhythmical or hag of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and behind the difference of style lies a real 
difference of mental attitude. The characteristic 
Pauline antitheses ‘faith and works,’ ‘law and 
promise,’ ‘flesh and spirit,’ are replaced by new 
contrasts—‘earthly and heavenly,’ ‘shadow and 
substance,’ ‘type and antitype.’ The difference of 
thought which separates the two writers becomes 
apparent when they meet on common ground. 
‘Faith’ and ‘righteousness’ are key-words in St. 
Paul’s theology. The Epistle to the Hebrews also 
speaks often of ‘ faith’ and sometimes of righteous- 
ness’ (1° 5!3 72 117 3 121, but the words have lost 
their special Pauline sense. ‘Faith’ no longer 
means intimate personal union with Christ, but 
expresses the more general idea of ‘ grasp on unseen 
reality.’ ‘Righteousness’ is stripped of its forensic 
associations. It simply means ‘ethical righteous- 
ness,’ not right standing in the eyes of God.“ The 
same contrast is visible in the different applications 
made by the two writers of the only two OT pas- 
sages quoted by both (Dt 32%, quoted in Ro 12), 
He 10%; Hab X quoted in Ro 17, Gal 3", He 107. 38), 

The theory of Pauline authorship being therefore 
necessarily abandoned, all attempts to discover the 
author’s name are reduced to mere conjecture. 
Such conjectures have usually started from the 
assumption that his es brace at with Timothy 
(13%) places the writer of the Epistle amongst the 
circle of St. Paul's friends. The early Church sug- 
gonted, as having at least a share in the authorship, 
st. Luke (Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. HE vi. 14), or 
Barnabas (Tertullian, de Pudicitia, xx.), or Clement 
of Rome (‘some’ known to Origen [ap. Euseb. HE 
vi. 25). Luther (e.g. Enarr. in Gen. 48”, Op. 
Exeg. xi. 130) supported the claim of Apollos. 
More recent conjectures have been Silas (e.g. C. F. 
Boehme, Ep. ad Heb., 1825); Aquila (suggestion 
mentioned but not approved by Bleek, Der Brie 
an die Hebraer, i. 42); St. Peter (A. Welch, T. 
Authorship of Hebrews, 1898); Prisca and Aquila 
in collaboration, Prisca taking the lion’s share 
Harnack, ZNTW, 1900); Aristion, the Elder 

own to Papias (J. Chapman, Revue Bénédictine, 
xxii. [1905], p. 50); and lastly, Philip the Deacon 
Ramsay, Expositor, 5th ser. ix. 401-422). The 
evidence in favour of any of these conjectures is of 
the flimsiest description. The affinities of language 
and style between the 79 8 0 and the Acts, or 
the resemblances of thought between the Epistle 
and 1 Peter, are quite insufficient to prove com- 
1 e The quotation of long pas- 
hig m the Epistle by Clement of Rome serves 
only to emphasize their difference from his own 
way of thinking and writing. Barnabas, Silas, 
Aquila, Philip, Kristi ion remain as ible authors 
chiefly because next to nothing is known about 
them. Apollos, the learned Alexandrian Jew, 
mighty in the Scriptures (Ac 18%), companion of 
St. Paul, is the sort of man who might have written 
the Epistle, but no shred of positive evidence exists 
which would justify the assertion that he actually 
did write it. 

That a leaf has been accidentally lost from the 
beginning of the Epistle which would perhaps have 
told of its authorship and destination (Fritz Barth, 
Einleitung in das NI, 1911, p. 114), is a hypothesis 
which cannot be verified. It is at least more 
probable than the suggestion that the author’s 
name was intentionally removed by the prejudice 
of a later generation which demanded that all 
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canonical Epistles should be of apostolic origin. 
But it is not necessary to assume that the Epistle 
ever had a formal address. It is clear from the 
contents that the readers knew who was addressing 
them and by what authority, and many reasons 
for the omission of any formal cg) a a aa can 
be easily imagined (cf. Jiilicher, Introd. to NT, 


Eng. tr. 15 153). 

7. Affinities of thought and language. — (1) The 
OT.—The Epistle makes extensive use of the OT. 
Twenty-nine distinct quotations occur, twenty-one 
of which are not found elsewhere in the NT, and 
there are frequent allusions to passages of the OT 
which are not definitely cited. The writer shows 
no acquaintance with the Hebrew text, but follows 
the LXX even where it differs materially from the 
Hebrew (e.g. Ps 95°, Jer 3172, Ps 408°, Hab 2, 
Pr 3", quoted in He 3° 8812 105-7. 57-99 125. 6), Three 
of his OT quotations differ both from the LXX and 
from the Hebrew (Gn 22) Ex 248 Dt 32%; cf. 
He 61. 9” 10”). The last of these occurs in the 
same form in Ro 12. Amongst the more general 
allusions to the language of the Greek Bible may 
be noticed the reference to stories contained in 1 
and 2 Mac. (He 11“ *; cf. especially 2 Mac 6. 7), 
and the possible reminiscence in He 1 of the words 
of the k of Wisdom in which Wisdom is de- 
scribed asdwavyaocua . . gwrisdidlou. . . xalelxwp 
ris d yu ros abrob (sc. rod Geo, Wis 75). 

The mode of citation employed in the Epistle 
is worthy of note. The name of the individual 
writer is never mentioned, but in every case (except 
2f., where God is directly addressed), the words of 
the OT are ascribed to God, or to Christ (2'!: 1 
10°), or to the Holy Spirit (37% 10%). In striking 
contrast to the allegorical method of Philo, and to 
St. Paul's custom of adopting OT phrases to express 
ideas different from those of the original writer 
(e.g. ‘The just shall live by faith’), the author of 
the Epistle is true to the historical method of inter- 
pretation, and uses OT ges in the exact sense 
which the first writer himself put upon them. This 
is true even of the chapter dealing with Melchizedek 
(He 7), where the Epistle seems to approximate 
most closely to the Philonic method of exegesis. 
Melchizedek remains the priest-king of Salem. He 
is not a mere symbol, still less is he identical with 
Christ. Lastly, it may be observed that the Epistle 
lays stress on the continuity of revelation. The 
same God who spoke by means of the prophets 
speaks in the Son, and the principles which the 
prophets revealed in part are the same principles 
which He reveals in full perfection. Thus, it 
Ton to the writer, Christhood is not a new 
thing. The eternal Son ‘inherited’ the name of 
‘ Christ’ from partial and imperfect Christs who 
went before Him (1$; cf. Nairne, op. cit. pp. 16 f., 
153, 249 fl.). Words, therefore, which in the first 
place were spoken of God’s anointed ones of past 
ages—the king (1*6 8. 9. 13), or the nation (21), or 
the prophet (25) - are unhesitatingly applied to 
‘the Christ’ in whom that which they dimly 
shadowed is at last fully realized. (On the use of 
the OT in the Epistle, see Westcott, op. cit. pp. 
471-497 ; Nairne, op. cit. pp. 248-289.) 

(2) Philo. - Much has been written about the in- 
fluence exercised on the writer of the Epistle by 
the Alexandrian school of pre-Christian udaism, 
whose chief representative is Philo. The evidence 
bearing on the question may be arranged as follows. 

(a) Resemblances.—(i.) Both use the LXX in a 
recension closely resembling Cod. A (Bleek, op. 
cit. i. 369 fl.). (ii.) The custom in the Epistle of 
guoting the OT as the direct utterance of God, 
without mentioning the writer’s name, finds an 
exact parallel in the works of Philo. (iii.) Striking 
and unusual words and phrases used in the Epistle 
occur also in Philo’s writings, e.g. dravyacua (He 1°; 
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de Mundi Op. 51), xapaxrip (He 13; de Plant. Noe, 5), 
Ovarhpiov in the sense of ‘altar’ (He 9t; Quis rer. 
div. her. 46), rapawAnolws (He 2"*; cf. 7d rapariýoior, 
Quis rer. div. her. 30), uerproradetv (He 52; de Abrah. 
44), rpaxnrivew (He 43; de Vita Mos. i. 53), dejoes 
re kal lxernplas (He 57; de Cherubim, 13), tuabev dg 
dv trader (He 58; cf. 8 radwv dxocBws Euader, de Somn. 
ii. 15), Erperev used of God (He 2; de Leg. alleg. 
i. 15), Aagrhpıov applied to the lid of the Ark (He 9° ; 
de Vita Mos. iii. 8). The Epistle describes Christ 
as xpwréroxos and dpxiepeb: (He 1° 27 3); Philo 
applies the terms peo epos vids, mpwróyovos (de 

gricult. 12), dpxcepeds (de Somn. i. 38) to the Divine 
Logos. (iv.) Both display the same habit of inter- 
weaving doctrinal and practical es, the same 
un transposition of words (cf. rá», He 1°; de 
Leg. alleg. iii. 9), the same use of 3% rov (He 216; e.g. 
de Leg. alleg. i. 3) and ùs Eros elreîv (He 7°; e.g. de 
Plant. Noe, 38). (v.) Both argue from the silences 
as well as from the statements of Scripture, attach 
importance to the meaning of OT names, and 
emphasize the same particular aspects of the lives 
of Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Moses. (vi.) Philo 
speaks of an eternal universe (ò xh ponrds, de 

undi Op. 4-6), of which the visible universe (ò 
xéopos alo@nrés, ib.) isa transitory copy. The writer 
of the Epistle mentions the ‘heavenly’ Tabernacle, 
a copy of which Moses reproduced on earth (8°), 
and frequently alludes to car institutions as 
copies or shadows of heavenly realities (922. 

(b) Divergences.—(i.) While the Epistle resembles 
Philo in its mode of citation of the OT, it presents 
a radical difference in its method of interpretation. 
Men and institutions remain what they are said to 
be in the OT. They do not become mere symbols 
of transcendental ideas. (ii.) In the Epistle stray 
expressions may be applied to the Son which Philo 
applies to the Logos, but the personal ‘Son’ of 
Hebrews is essentially different from the abstract 
impersonal ‘ Logos’ of Philo. (iii.) The writer of 
the Epistle uses anguage which recalls the Alexan- 
drian notion of the invisible world which cor- 
responds with the unreal world of sense. But that 
idea is not the basis of his conception of Christianity. 

He does not identify Christian truth with an already exist- 
ing system of thought: his Christian thought merely possesses 
itself of the outlines of a mode of conception existing, which it 
fills with its own contents’ (Davidson, op. cit. p. 201). 

It appears, then, that the Epistle does show some 
affinities with Philo and the Alexandrian school. 
It is at least probable that the writer was acquainted 
with their ideas and their philosophical termino- 
lo But his m e is all his own ; he oweslittle 
to Alexandria beyond the outward expression. So 
far as he borrows thoughts, he borrows from the 

ospel tradition and the OT Scriptures (see G. 
Milli , The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
pp. 203-211 ; Bruce in HDB ii. 335). 

(3) The Synoptic tradition.—The author shows 
considerable acquaintance with the facts of our 
Lord’s life on earth. He knows of His human 
birth (2'4), of His descent from the tribe of Judah 
(734), of His human development (5°), of His tempta- 
tion (2 415), of His fidelity (37), of His sinlessness 
(45), of His preaching (2°), of His gentle bearing 
towards sinners (27), of the contradiction He 
endured at the mouth of ignorant men (12), of 
His circle of disciples (21 ), of His Fs Nas A the 
Garden (57, of His Ascension (6 7% 9%). Though 
the Resurrection occupies no large place in the 
writers doctrinal teaching, it is not because he 
is ignorant of the fact (13%). These things are 
mentioned in the Epistle quite incidentally and 
because of their bearing on the general argument. 
It is not likely, therefore, that they represent the 
whole of the writer's information concerning the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. The additional fact 
that he takes it for granted that his readers need 
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no explanation of his allusions indicates that an 
evangelic tradition, not unlike that of the Synoptic 
Gospels, was already in circulation, but whether it 
had yet taken the form of a written record cannot 
be ascertained (see Westcott, op. cit. p. 465; Bruce, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 63 f.). 

(4) St. Paul.—Allusion has already been made 
to the differences between the Epistle and the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. Attention must now be directed 
to their similarities. Definite reminiscences of the 
language of Romans, l and 2Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Philippians have been discovered in the follow- 
ing passages. He 1$ || Ph 2%; 2 || Gal 310; 2 | 
1Co 12%; 26 1 Co 15%; 512 1 Co 32; 54% 1 Co 2: 
6° 2 Co 8$; 10” Ro 12%; 10% || 2 Co 131; 10% 
| Ro 117; 12% || Ro 14%; 123 1315 Gal 45t- ; 1316 
Ph 41518; 1318. || 2 Co 14-12, 13% Ro 15%; 13% | 
Ph 4. 2 (Moffatt, LNT, p. 453). It may be doubted 
whether direct literary connexion can be proved in 
any of these cases. Even where such connexion 
seems most certain—when the two writers agree 
with each other, while differing both from the 
LXX and from the Hebrew, in the text of an OT 
passage (He 10”, Ro 12'%)—it is possible that the 
are quoting independently an interpretation which 
is at least as old as the Targum of Onkelos. Yet 
in many ways the 19 8 presupposes the work 
of St. Paul. Though they see things from a 
different point of view, the two are in fundamental 
agreement. Both display the same broad concep- 
tion of the universality of the Gospel, the same 
grasp of the age-long purpose of wrought out 
through Israel, the same trust in the atoning work 
of Christ, and in His present sovereignty’ (Westcott, 
op. cit. p. lxxviii). That the writer to the Hebrews 
can take up an attitude of wide universalism with- 
out mentioning the question of circumcision or even 
naming the Gentiles at all, and can calmly put 
aside the Law almost as though its futility were 
self-evident, implies that the Pauline battle of 
Galatia and Rome has been fought and won. 

(5) The Fourth Gospel.—In point of time the 
Epistle to the Hebrews stands midway between 
the Pauline Epistles and the Johannine writings. 
In the development of apostolic theology it occupies 
precisely the same place. St. Paul had a hard 
struggle to establish the principle of the universal 
application of the gos el to Jew and Gentile alike. 

e Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel 
both take this for ted. St. Paul, though he 
does not dwell on the idea, occasionally speaks of 
Christ's death in terms of sacrifice (Eph 17 23 53, 
1 Co 5’, Ro 3* 8 etc.) The Epistle to the 
Hebrews deals fully with the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ’s death, and sets forth at length the corre- 
sponding conception of His Priesthood. The root- 
seas contained in the doctrines of Christ’s Priest- 
hood and Sacrifice find their final expression in the 
seemingly simple and unstudied language of the 
Fourth Gospel, even though the terms priest’ and 
‘sacrifice’ are never (cf. Jn 103-2 1253 167 17). 
Lastly, the description of the person and work of 
Christ given in the opening verses of the Epistle (He 
1!-4) might almost be taken to be a first sketch of 
the completed picture of the ‘Divine Word made 
flesh’ contained in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel. 

‘The teaching which St. John has preserved offers the final 
form of the Truth. St. John’s theory (if we may so speak) of 
the work of Christ is less developed in detail than that which is 
found in the . of St. Paul and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but his revelation of Christ's Person is more complete. 
He concentrates our attention, as it were, upon Him, Son of 
God and Son of man, and leaves us in the contemplation of facte 
which we can only understand in part’ (Westcott, op. cit. p. Ixf.). 

8. Importance.—The Epistle to the Hebrews has 
an interest liarly its own. It is the earliest 
exposition of the Christian tradition by one who 
had all the instincts of a scholar and a philosopher. 
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Wherever the author may have been born, he may 
be regarded as the NT representative of the type 
of mind which afterwards appeared in the great 
teachers of the Christian school of Alexandria. 
At the same time he is altogether free from the 
particular limitations of that school. He 

with the Alexandrians in his philosophical t 
and his love of cultured and scholarly expression, 
but he is also of one mind with the school of 
Antioch in his appreciation of the importance of 
fact. His doctrine of the Person of Christ com- 
bines the two central truths, the isolation of one 
of which was the cause of disaster both to Alex- 
andria and to Antioch. For while he insists, 
equally with the Alexandrians, on the cosmic work 
and pre-incarnate glory of the Son, he is not less 
emphatic than the Antiochenes in his statement of 
the completeness of His participation in human 
suffering and temptation and His exaltation in 
human nature to the right hand of power. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews rendered permanent service 
to the Church by showing that the way to under- 
stand something of the meaning of the Person of 
Christ is not to minimize either the Divine or the 
human nature, but to emphasize both. 

In his interpretation of the OT, the writer of 
Hebrews seems to be in sympathy much more with 
Antioch than with Alexandria. His exegesis is 
based on principles which have never been forsaken 
without disastrous consequences. He recognizes 
the OT as a Divinely-given revelation, and yet a 
revelation which is partial and incomplete. He 
realizes the true method of historical interpretation : 
& prrago of Scripture must be explained in the light 
of its context; its real meaning is that which the 
writer intended it to bear. These are the principles 
which lie at the root of all sound biblical criticism. 

But the greatest service which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has rendered to the Church is its inter- 

retation of the Death of Christ in terms of Priest- 

ood and Sacrifice. The ideas so familiar to us 
were new when the Epistle was written. The 
writer was ‘not repeating but creating theology’ 
(Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 10). e 
offers no formal theory of the Atonement, but he 
reveals principles on which it rests, and states them 
in a way which appeals to the common instincts of 
mankind. Salvation of others can be wrought only 
through sacrifice of self. The priest must be also 
the victim. He must give his life ¢o others as well 
as for others, and his life becomes available for 
others only through death—the death of self. The 

riest who offers the perfect sacrifice must himself 

Poer rfectly one with humanity in nature 
and in all human experiences; else the sacrifice 
would be impossible. He must be personally sin- 
less; otherwise the offering would incomplete 
and of partial efficacy. If his act of self-sacrifice 
is to be eternally valid, he must himself be eternal. 
Christ has fulfilled these conditions, and He will 
never change : ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever’ (138). The principles here set 
forth leave some things unexplained, but they are 
sufficient to strengthen faith to lay hold on what 
must always remain deeply mysterious—the in- 
expressible Divine love which made the Eternal 
Son lay down His life as man. To enkindle faith 
was the sole object of the writer. In one sense he 
may be called a visionary, but it is a practical 
vision that he sees—the vision of a few weak, halt- 
ing Christians brought safely through an earthl 
crisis by the outstretched hand of the eternal Hig 
Priest who is enthroned in the heavenly sanctuary. 


‘Every student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must feel that 
it deals in a peculiar d with the thoughts and trials of our 
own time. . . The difficulties which come to us through 
physical facts and theories, through criticism, through wider 
views of human history, correspond with those which came to 
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Jewish Christians at the close of the Apostolic age, and they 
will find their solution also in fuller views of the Petson and 
Work of Christ’ (Westcott, op. cit. Pref. p. v). 
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HEIFER (duas = r, ‘a cow’).—The writer 
of Hebrews finds a parallel between ‘ the water (for 
the removal) of impurity’ (68up parrıos pod = TN D, 
‘water of exclusion’) and the blood of Christ (He 
931), The former element was a mixture of run- 
ning (living) water with the ashes of a spotless 
heifer slain and burnt according to the ritual pre- 
scribed in Nu 19. As contact with a dead body, 
a bone, or a grave involved defilement, and en- 
trance into the sanctuary in a state of uncleanness 
made the offender liable to excommunication, the 
use of this holy water was prescribed as a means 
of purification. Every detail in the ceremonial 
leads the student of origins back to the childhood 
of the Semites. ‘Primarily, purification means 
the application to the person of some medium 
which removes a taboo, and enables the person 

urified to mingle freely in the ordinary life of his 
ellows’ (W. R. Smith, RS?, 1894, p. 425). In those 
days there was probably a cult of the sacred cow, 
while juniper, cypress, and aromatic plants were 
supposed to have power to expel the evil spirits 
which brought death into the home. It is certain, 
however, that, when Israel began to put away 
childish things, the ancient consuetudin laws 
in regard to defilement came to be viewed by the 
more enlightened minds as mere ‘symbols of 
spiritual truths.’ To the awakened conscience 
‘sin was death, and had wrought death, and the 
dead body as well as the spiritually dead soul were 
the evidence of its sway’; while cedar-wood, 
hyssop, and scarlet may ultimately have been 
rega —though this is more doubtful—as ‘the 
symbols of imperishable existence, freedom from 
corruption, and fulness of life’ (A. Edersheim 
The Temple, 1909, p. 305 f.). Discarding all magical 
ideas, the worshipper of Jahweh thus endeavoured 
to change the antique ritual into an object-lesson 
or sacramental means of grace. The writer to the 
Hebrews uses it as a stepping-stone to Christian 
truth. Rejecting the Philonic distinction between 
Levitical washings as directed to the purification 
of the body and sacrifices as intended to effect 
a purgation of the soul, he views the whole ritual 
of lustration and sin-offering alike as an opus 
operatum which can at the best purify only the 
body. Accepting this idea on the bare authority 
of ‘Scripture, he makes it the premiss of an argu- 
ment a minori ad majus. If (a particle which 
its a fact, and scarcely insinuates a doubt) the 
lood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer 
cleanse the flesh, defiled by contact with death, 
much more does the life-blood of the Messiah 
cleanse the conscience from dead works. 
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HEIR, HERITAGE, INHERITANCE.—1. Conno- 
tation of the terms used.—The words Rp? 
KAnpovoula, xAnpovouéw (derived from xAfjpos, ‘a por- 
tion’) have, like the Heb. verbs wv, bn} and their 
derivatives, which they render in the LXX, the 
idea of a possession rather than of a succession, i. s. 
of something obtained from another by gift (and 
not gained by oneself, rina) rather than of some- 


thing that one has become of through the 
death of another (see W tt, Hebrews, 1889, p- 
168). This is especially the case when Israel is 


regarded as the ‘heir’ of the land of Canaan ; suc- 
cession to the Canaanites is not prominent in the 
idea of this inheritance, for Israel inherited from 
God, not from the people of the land. In this sense 
xAnpovojla is nearly equivalent to ‘the promise; it 
is a free gift from God—a fact emphasized in Ac 7°, 
where Canaan is spoken of, and 20**, where the 
Christian promises are in question. We can trace 
in the OT (see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 817 the tran- 
sitions of meaning, from the simple ion of 
Canaan to the permanent and assur ion, 
then to the secure possession won by Messiah, and 
so to all Messianic blessings. 

On the other hand, the Latin heres with its 
derivatives, used by the Vulgate, being a weak form 
of xijpos, ‘ bereft,’ has the idea of succession; it 
means literally ‘an orphan,’ and so hints at the 
death of the father. e English ‘heir,’ derived 
from heres, usually suggests that the father is alive, 
and that the son has not yet come into ion; 
while the verb to inherit and its derivative 
‘inheritor’ usually suggest that the father is dead 
and that the son has come into ion. In all 
these English words the idea of ‘succession’ is 

rominent. We must, therefore, be careful to 

r in mind that they are not quite equivalent to 

the Gr. and Heb. words, and that their connota- 
tion is slightly different. 

It may, however, be noticed that when xAnpovdpos, 
etc., are used in the most literal sense (see below, 
3 (a)), the idea of succession is not altogether 
absent; it certainly is present when &a0«y is used 
in the sense of ‘a will,’ as in He 9 (it is disputed 
whether in Gal 3-, etc., it means ‘covenant’ or 
‘will’: for the latter meaning see W. M. Ramsay, 
Galatians, 1899, p. 349 fl.; also art. COVENANT). 
But it is obvious that where xAnpovduos is used of 
Israel’s inheritance in Canaan, or metaphorically of 
the Jewish and Christian promises of salvation 
(below, 3), the idea of succession must pass into 
the background, for the Heavenly Father does not 
die; and this fact causes the difficulty in the other- 
wise more natural interpretation of d:abjcn as a 
‘testament’ or ‘ will. 

The word «xAjfpos in Ac 261 and Col 112 is rendered 
‘inheritance’ in the AV and the RV; and in 1 P 
5° xpa is in the AV [God's] heritage,’ which is 
the same thing. In the latter passage the RV 
renders the charge allotted to you,’ t.¢. the per- 
sons who are allotted to your care. It is easy 
to see how «cAfjpos, ‘a lot,’ came to mean that 
which is obtained by lot’ (Ac 17 87), and so ‘an 
inheritance’ with the connotation given above. In 
Col 1?? the pepls rod x is equivalent to the pepls 
Ths KAnpovoulas of Ps 165. In Eph In éxAnpwOnuer, 
which in the AV is rendered ‘ we have obtained an 
inheritance’ (this appears to have no good justifi- 
cation), is translated in the RV ‘we were made a 
heritage,’ i.e. we have been chosen as God's por- 
tion (J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 1903, p. 34; for 
the metaphor see below, 3 (ö)). 

2. Laws of inheritance.— (a) According to Jewish 
law each son had an equal share, except that the 
eldest son had double the portion of the others 
(Dt 21"). This law did not apply to a posthumous 
son, or in regard to the mother's property, or to 
gain that might have accrued since the father’s 
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death (A. Edersheim, LI, 1887, ii. 243 f. note). 
Thus the Prodigal Son (Lk 151¹f.), if he had onl 

one brother, would have received on his father’s 
death one third of the roperty. The father could 
not disinherit by will, but in his lifetime he could 


dis of his property by gift as he liked, and 
80 Mainherit. Wits might fe made in we or 
orally (ib. p. 259). Daughters were excluded if 
there were sons; but if there were no sons, the 
daughter—or, presumably, daughters—inherited, 
failing whom brothers, failing whom father’s 
brothers, 5 whom the next of kin (Nu 278-1). 
This is later legislation, for at first daughters 
could not inherit; when they were allowed to 
become heiresses in the absence of sons, they 
married in their own tribe, so as to keep the 
inheritance within it (Nu 3671). In the ordinary 
case, however, where there were sons, the daughters 
would naturally marry into another family, and 
cease to belong to that of their father. 

(5) The Roman and the Roman-Greek laws of 
inheritance considerably affected the NT language. 
St. Paul, writing to persons who would not 
familiar with Jewish law, refers to customs and 
laws which they would at once understand. Ac- 
cording to Roman law, sons must inherit, and a will 
leaving property away from sons was invalid 
(Ramsay, op. cit. p. 344). Sons and daughters 
inherited alike (Lightfoot on Gal 47). Ramsay 
draws out the differences between strictly Roman 
law and the law in hellenized countries conquered 
by Rome, which was founded on Greek law: the 
Romans left much of the latter in force. Accord- 
ing to Greek law, a son could be disinherited (Ram- 
say, p. 367). In Asia Minor and Athens a daughter 
could inherit, and an adopted son probably married 
the heiress (ib. pp. 340, 363). Daughters in Greek 
law had an indefeasible right to a dowry (ib. p. 
367). A minor came of age at the time fixed by 
his father’s will; if there was no will, the law fixed 
the period of nonage, but the Greek (Seleucid) law 
differed from the Roman as to the period (4d. p. 392). 
See ROMAN Law. 

These facts help us to understand some passages 
in St. Paul which er of the connexion between 
sonship and heirship. In Ro 87, Gal 3” 47 
the latter is deduced from the former. We are 
God’s children, and therefore His heirs. ‘Thou 
art no longer a bondservant but a son ; and if a son 
then an heir through God.’ ‘If ye are Christ’s then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.’ 
Or the sonship is deduced from the heirship; in 
Gal 3? ‘they which be of faith’—who succeed as 
heirs to Abraham’s faith [here the idea of succes- 
sion may be faintly seen the same are sons of 
Abraham.’ In Col 3“ bondservants are promised 
‘the recom of the inheritance,’ but this is 
because by becoming Christians they become the 
sons of God. Similarly in He 12°, though the idea 
of inheritance is not explicitly mentioned, the 

romise (11) can be attained on y by suffering (cf. 

low, 3(f)); and if Christians refuse this, they are 

‘bastards and not sons.’ s cannot inherit 
the promise. 

3. Usage in the NT.—(a) The words «Anporduos, 
xAnpovoula, etc., are used literally, as in the Parable 
of the Vineyard (Mk 12’, Mt 21%, Lk 204), where, 
however, there is a metaphorical interpretation 
(see (c)); so in Lk 124, where Jesus is asked to 
divide the inheritance between two brothers, 
aprerenty to settle a dispute, and in Gal 4', where 
the son, the heir, is as a servant during his nonage, 
though lord of all the poparty the reference being 
to the Law and the Gospel. The words are also 
used literally in the NT of Canaan as the land of 

romise ; cf. Ac 75, where it is meant that Abraham 

id not actually enter into possession ; and He 118%, 
where Isaac and Jacob are fellow-heirs (ovyxAnp- 
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ovyduor) with Abraham; and He 127, where Esau 
failed to inherit the blessing. So in Gal 4% (a 
quotation from Gn 21% Ishmael, the son of the 
handmaid, may not inherit with Isaac, the son of 
the freewoman ; this also is applied to the Law and 
the Gospel. 

(5) From the literal sense the passage is easy to 
the metaphorical—the idea of the Messianic hope. 
Noah became ‘heir of the righteousness which is 
according to faith’ (He 11’). Abraham was 
promised that he should be ‘heir of the world’ 
(Ro 4˙00— passage which has given some difficulty 
to commentators, as there is no such promise 
explicitly made in the OT; the reference is pro- 
bably to Gn 12% 2218 and similar passages: in 
Abraham’s seed all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed ; cf. Gn 1818, and [of Isaac] 26“. This 

omise is quoted in Ac 3% by St. Peter, and in 

al 3° by St. Paul. The reference in Ro 4% can 
hardly be to the possession of Canaan, which would 
not be called ‘ the world’ (see also (d) below). B 
a somewhat different figure Israel is said in the O 
to be God's inheritance or portion (Dt 9% 2 32%) ; 
and in the LXX addition at the end of Est 4 the 
Jews are spoken of as thy [God's] original inherit- 
ance’ (rh e dpx; xAnpovoulay cov). Conversely, 
God is said to be the inheritance of the sons of 
Aaron or of the Levites (Nu 18”, Dt 10°, ete.). In 
the sense of the ‘ Messianic hope’ (as in the more 
literal sense of the possession of Canaan) the words 
‘inheritance’ and ‘ promise’ become almost identi- 
cal, as in Gal 3, He 6”. 

(c) The ‘ promise’ is fulfilled by Jesus becoming 


incarnate. He describes Himself as the Heir in the | gred 


Parable of the Vineyard. He is the Heir because 
He is the Son, the First-born, as opposed to the 
servants—i.e. the prophets. In He 1? Jesus is 
called the heir of all things’ because He was the 
Instrument in creation through whom the Father 
made the worlds (roòs alévas). So in v.“ He is said 
to have ‘inherited’ a more excellent name than 
the angels. The metaphor is doubtless based on 
Ps 2°: the nations are given to Messiah as His 
inheritance (see Westcott, op. cit. p. 8). 

(d) In Jesus, Christians are Abraham’s heirs, 
whether of Jewish or Gentile stock (Ro 4”). They 
inherit Abraham’s faith, and are therefore his sons; 
the promise did not depend on Abraham’s circum- 
cision, but was before ıt, though it was confirmed 
by it; nor was it dependent on the Law. Thus all 
nations are blessed in Abraham, and he is the heir 
of the world (see above (6)). In Eph 1 St. Paul 
uses in regard to Gentile Christians the very words 
which described Israels privilege: ‘promise,’ 
‘inheritance,’ ‘emancipation,’ ‘ possession ’ (Robin- 
son, op. cit. p. 36). By adoption we were made 
fellow-heirs with Christ (Ro 8”), and a heritage 
(Eph 1"). Gentiles are fellow-heirs with Jews 
(Eph 3°, Ac 26'*); and Christians are fellow-heirs 
together of the grace of life (1 P 3’)—e.g. husbands 
and wives are fellow-heirs because they are Chris- 
tians. See art. ADOPTION. 

(e) The inheritance is described as ‘eternal life’ 
in Tit 37 (‘heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life’; cf. the coe: Mt 19”, Mk 107 [where |] Mt 
19% substitutes ‘have’ for ‘inherit ’}, Lk 10% 188); 
as ‘the kingdom’ in Ja 25, Eph 5° (‘kingdom of 
Christ and God’), and by inference in Col 11x. 
(these seem to be founded on our Lord’s words 
recorded in Mt 25“, where the predestination, and 
the giving, of the kingdom are emphasized; cf. 
Dn 7” and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, §9 l“ for 
(the righteous) this place is prepared as an eternal 
inheritance’]). In He 1 the inheritance is salva- 
tion,’ and so by inference in 1 P 1%, In He 6% 
it is the promises.’ In 1 P 3 it is the of 
life,’ i.e. the gracious gift of eternal life (Alford, 
Bigg); in v.“ it is ‘a blessing.’ It is the portion 


(xAjpos) of the saints in light (Col 1%), and is eternal 
(He 918), incorruptible, undefiled, unfading (1 P 1$). 
With the NT idea of an ethical inheritance or 
portion we may compare Wis 5°, Sir 4» (glory) 37% 
(confidence aay people), the Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch, lviii. 5 (the heritage of faith), Psalms of 
Solomon, xii. 8 (inheritance of the promise of the 
Lord), xiv. 7 (life in cheerfulness). 

(f) One condition of inheriting is self-denial (Mt 
19”, where ‘ receive’ of Mk 10” and Lk 18% becomes 
‘inherit’ when apres to ‘eternal life). We are 
‘joint-heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer 
with [him]’ (Ro 87). We must imitate those who 
: through faith and patience inherit the promises’ 
(He 64); ‘he that overcometh shall inherit and 
become God's son’ (Rev 21“ —the only instance in 
Rev. of xAnpovouéw). Other conditions are meek- 
ness and humility (1 P 3°, not rendering evil for 
evil or reviling for reviling, but'contrariwise bless- 
ing; for hereunto were ye called that ye should 
inherit a blessing’; cf. Mt 5°, Ps 37?) and sanctifi- 
cation (Ac 20%). The inheritance is forfeited by 
self-indulgence (1 Co 6*-, Gal 52), and is not reached 
by flesh and blood’ or by corruption (1 Co 15) 
—a spiritual regeneration is necessary for its 
attainment. 

(g) Ina real sense the inheritance is already 
entered upon.“ In He 6" the persen participle 
xAnpovopouyrwy is used: those who are inheriting’ 
(the Vulg. has the future hereditabunt, but some 
old Lat. MSS have the present potiuntur); so in 4° 
‘we which have believed do enter—are now enter- 
ing (eloepxdue0a)—into that rest, not as Vulg. in- 

temur, ‘shall enter’ (see Westcott, oP: eit. p. 
95). The kingdom has already begun (Mt 30, an 
the bles of ch. 13). Yet the inheritance will 
not fully attained till the Last Judgment (Mt 
25%), In Eph 14 St. Paul speaks of the sealing 
‘with the Holy Spirit of promise’ as ‘an earnest 
(åppaßúv) of our inheritance,’ and in the same con- 
text (v. At.) uses language which shows that in some 
sense it is entered upon already (cf. 2 Co 13 55). 
The same thing is seen in Col 1; while in 3% 
the promise to Christian bondservants that they 
should receive from the Lord the ‘ recom of 
the inheritance’ rather points forward to the world 
to come. Soin 1 P 1% the reference seems to be 
to the future: ‘an inheritance ... reserved in 
heaven for you’ (so Bigg; but this is denied by 
Hort and von Soden). this connexion we must 
be careful not to confuse our thought by connect- 
ing ‘inheritance’ with our own death, or the 
‘death’ of this age. There is no idea here of ‘suc- 
cession ’ (see above, 1). A. J. MACLEAN. 


HELL.—1. Context.—The word most frequently 
so rendered in the EV is the Gr. gns (see HADES). 
In the NT, outside the Gospels, ‘hell’ is also used 
in translating the two Gr. words yéevva (‘ Gehenna ’) 
and the very rare verbal form raprapéw (‘send into 
Tartarus’). 

The former occurs only once, viz. in Ja 36, 
where it is obviously used metaphorically for the 
evil power which is revealed in all forms of un- 
licensed, careless, and corrupt speech. In the 
figurative phrase ‘set on fire of Gehenna,’ the 
author of the Epistle has clearly in mind the 
original idea of that name in the associations of 
the Valley of Hinnom, with its quenchless fire and 
its undying worm (2 Ch 28* 33° Jer 7%). 

The name ‘Tartarus’ (2 P 2*) carries us out of 
the association of Hebrew into the realm of Greek 
thought. It is the appellation given by Homer (II. 
viii. 13) to that region of dire punishment allotted 
to the elder gods, whose sway Zeus had usurped. 

+ Cf. the conception of the heavenly citize 


nship and eternal 
oe ae already begun in this world: Eph 29, Jn 6% 173, 1 In 
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‘I will take and cast him into misty Tartarus,’ says Zeus, 
‘right far away, where is the deepest gulf beneath the earth; 
there are the gate of iron and threshold of bronze, as far be- 
neath Hades as heaven is high above the earth.’ 


The Greek word passed into Hebrew literature, 
and is found in En. xx. 2, where Uriel is said to 
have sway over the world and over Tartarus (cf. 
Philo, de Exsecr. § 6). The passage in 2 Peter 
shows evident traces of the effect upon it of the 
Book of Enoch, so it is not nec to go further 
afield in order to discover the source of the word. 
In the Christian sections of the Sib. Or. the word 
is of frequent occurrence, and appears sometimes to 
be used as equivalent to Gehenna and at other times 
as the name for a special section of that region. 
Cf. i. 126-129: 

* Down they went 


Into Tartarean chamber terrible, 
Kept in firm chains to pay full penalty 
In Gehenna of strong, furious, quenchless fire.’ 


With this e should be carefully compared 
En. cviii. 3-6, where some exceptional features 
occur in the description of hell. The passage is 
in a fr ent of the earlier Book of Noah, now in- 
corporated in the larger work. 

* Their names,’ says the seer, ‘shall be blotted out of the book 
of life, and out of the holy books, and their seed shall be de- 
stroyed for ever, and their spirits shall be slain, and they shall 
cry and make lamentation in a place that isa chaotic wilderness 
and in the fire shall they burn ; for there is no earth there. 

I saw there reese e an invisible cloud ; for by reason of 
ita depth I could not look over, and I saw a flame of fire blazing 
brightly, and things like shining mountains circling and sweep- 


ing toand fro. And I asked one of the holy angels who was 

th me, and said unto him: What is this shining thing? for 
it is not a heaven but only the flame of a blazing fire, and the 
voice of weeping and crying. and lamentation and strong pain.” 
And he said unto me: This place which thou seest—here are 
cast the spirite of sinners and blasphemers, and of those who 
work wickedness, and of those who pik everything that the 
Lord hath spoken through the mouth of the prophets.” ’ 

As Charles points out in his notes on this passage 
the writer has confused here Gehenna and the hell 
of the disobedient stars, conceptions which are 
kept quite distinct in the earlier sections of the 
book (cf. chs. xxi. and xxii.). 

2. The idea in apostolic and sub-apostolic litera- 
ture.— We have to beyond the strict use of 
the word ‘hell’ to discover the wider range of the 
conception in the literature of the NT that comes 
within the scope of our examination. There are 
two or three terms found in the Apocalypse, to 
which we must now turn. 

(a) The Apocalypse of John.—(1) In Rev 9! ‘the 
pit of the abyss’ (see ABYSS) is regarded as the 
special prison-house of the devil and his attendant 
evil spirits. This conception is probably derivable 
from similar sources to those from which Tartarus 
comes, though there are peculiarand interesting feat- 
ures about it, details of which will be found in the 
special article devoted to its explanation. Closely 
connected with the idea of the abyss is its demonic 
ruler Abaddon (v.", see ABADDON), whose name 
figures frequently in the Wisdom-literature, and 
is generally translated in the LXX by dwrd\ca= 
‘destruction.’ According to one Hebrew authority, 
Abaddon is itself a place-name, and designates the 
lowest deep of Gehenna, from which no soul can 
ever escape (see H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. 
John, in loco). In the Asc. Js. iv. 14 is a somewhat 
similar passage: ‘The Lord will come with His 
angels and with the armies of the holy ones from 
the seventh heaven . . and He will drag Beliar 
into Gehenna and also his armies.’ 

(2) ‘The lake of fire’ is an expression found 
several times in Rev. (cf. 19, etc.). It is described 
as the oe place of punishment for the Beast 
and the False Prophet, for Death and Hades them- 
selves, for all not enrolled in the Book of Life, and 
finally for those guilty of the dark list of sins given 
in 21°. It is questionable whether the original 
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imagery underlying the expression is derived from 
the story of the Cities of the Plain, or the Pyri- 
B fiery-flamed river —one of tlie tri- 
utaries of the Acheron in the Homeric vision of 
the under world (cf. Od. x. 513). Probably elements 
from both enter into it. A e in the Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch, x. 1-6—remarkable for the fact 
that hell is here set in the third heaven (see W. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903, 
. 273n.)—has close parallels with the passage in 
v 21%. The following extracts will show how 
close and suggestive the 1 is—and as it 
probably dates before A.D. 70, the actual connexion 
1s not improbable. 


They showed me there a very terrible place. . . and all 
manner of tortures in that place... and there is no light 
there, but murky fire constantly flameth aloft, and there isa 
flery river coming forth, and that whole place is everywhere 
fire . . . and those men said to me: This place is prepared for 
those who dishonour God, who on earth practise c- 
making, enchantments, and devilish witchcrafts, and who boast 
of their wicked deeds, stealing, lies, calumnies, envy, rancour, 
fornication, murder . for all these is prepared this 
amongst these, for eternal inheritance’ (cf. also Asc. Is. iv. 16). 


; In the Sib. Or. we have similar language, e.g. ii. 
13: 


* And then shall all pass through the burning stream 
Of flame unquenchable.’ T 


Again, in ii. 353 ff. we have: 


And deathless angels of the immortal God. 
Who ever is, shall bind with lasting bonds 
In chains of flaming fire, and from above 
Punish them all by scourge most terribly ; 
And in Gehenna, in the gloom of night, 
Shall they be cast neath many horrid beasts 
Of Tartarus, where darkness is immense. 


(3) In Rev 20% the lake of fire’ is further defined 
as ‘the second death’—a phrase which recurs in 
other passages of the book (e.g. 2"). The phrase 
seems traceable to Jewish sources, for it occurs 
frequently in the Targums (cf. Wetstein on Rev 
24), It seems likely that the Jews, in turn, de- 
rived it from the ideas of Egyptian religion, since 
we find Ani, seated on his 0 gment throne, say- 
ing, ‘I am crowned king of the gods, I shall not die 
a second time in the underworld’ (The Book of the 
Dead, ed. E. A. Wallis Budge, London, 1901, ch. 
xliv. ; cf. Moffatt in EGT, 1910, on Rev 2"), 

(b) St. Paul.—This idea of the ‘second death’ 
leads naturally to St. Paul’s use of ‘death’ in such 

es as 6 u. When the Apostle uses the 
word, he evidently intends by it something far 
deeper than the natural close of life.. For him 
death is one indivisible experience. It is the cor - 
relative of sin. . Death is regarded as separa- 
tion from God. ... So death, conceived as the 
final word on human destiny, becomes the synonym 
for hopeless doom’ (Kennedy, St. Paul's C 
tions of the Last Things, 1904, pp. 113-117). 

(e) Other NT books.—This idea is also strong] 
and strikingly put in Ja 115: ‘Sin, when it is full- 

own, bringeth forth death’ (cf. 2 Ti 1, He 24). 

n Jude „ * and 2 P 27 we have the expressions 
‘darkness’ and ‘ the blackness of darkness’ used as 
descriptive epithets of the place of punishment, 
Once more we are face to face with the peculiar 
imagery of apocalyptic, and we recall how the 
word is employed in the Gospels, especially in the 
phrase ‘the outer darkness’ (cf. Mt 84). In En. 
x. 4 we read, ‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and cast 
him into the darkness,’ and throughout that book 
the imagery frequently recurs. The figure is a 
natural one, and needs no elaboration to make its 
force felt. 

(d) Apostolic Fathers.—In og to the Chris- 
tian literature of the lst cent. that lies outside the 
NT, we do not find any very striking additions to 


* These translations are taken from the English version by 
M. 8. Terry, New York, 1899. 
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the ideas contained in the pages of the canonical 
books. In Did. 16 we read, ‘ All created mankind 
shall come to the fire of testing, and many shall be 
offended and perish,’ which is only a faint reflexion 
of the Synoptic statements. In the Epistle of 
Barnabas, xx., the way of sin is described as ‘a 
way of eternal death with punishment,’ and then 
follows a list of sins reminiscent of Rev 21%. In 
the 8th Similitude of the Shepherd of Hermas— 
that of the tower-builders—there are many refer- 
ences to judgment, but they are couched in such 
general terms as ‘shall lose his life,’ ‘these lost 
their life finally,’ or ‘these perished altogether 
unto God.’ In Sim. IX. xviii. 2 there is a striking 
passage differentiating between the punishment of 
the ignorant and those who sin knowingly : ‘They 
that have not known God, and commit wickedness, 
are condemned to death; but they that have 
known God and seen His mighty works, and yet 
commit wickedness, shall receive a double punish- 
ment, and shall die eternally.’ In IX. xxviii. 7 it 


is said: ‘Confess that ye have the Lord, lest 
denying Him 75 be delivered into prison (els 
zo ,]. here can be no doubt here that 


prison is meant to signify the place of panies 
ment beyond death. The imagery may be derived 
from the saying in Mt 5, but we must remember 
that ‘bonds and imprisonment’ were frequently 
the terms in which the apocalyptic literature 
figured future punishment. 

(e) 5 apocalypses.—The conception 
that meets us in the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
viz. that the places of bliss and torment are visible 
the one from the other, meets us in two or three 
apocalypses of the Ist century. In the section of 
2 Esdras discovered in 1875, we have one of these 
passages (vii. 36-38): 

And the pit (Lat. place) of torment shall a r, and over 

nst it shall be the place of rest: and the furnace of hell 
(Lat. ‘Gehenna ”) shall be shewed, and over against it the 
paradise of delight. And there shall the Most High say to the 
nations that are raised from the dead, See ye and understand 
whom ye have denied, or whom ye have not served, or whose 
commandments ye have despised. Look on this side and on 
that : here is delight and rest, and there fire and torments.’ 

In Ags. Mos. x. 10 occurs the passage: 

And thou wilt look from on high and see thine enemies in 
Gehenna, and thou wilt recognize them and rejoice, and thou 
wilt give thanks and confess thy Creator.’ 

Very similar passages are found in the Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch, chs. x., xl., and xli. 

This idea is even more clearly set forth in the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and forms the beginning 
of the famous passage in which is set forth the 
punishment of sinners, in the manner that to later 
ages is most familiar in the pages of Dante, where 
the forms of torment bear an appropriate relation 
to the sins committed. The passage begins at 
§ 20, and follows immediately on the description of 
Heaven, with these words: 

And I saw another place over against that, very dark: and 
it was the place of poniebiness : and those who were punished 
there and the punishing angels had a dark raiment like the air 
of the place. And some were there hanging by the tongue: 
these were those who blasphemed the way of righteousness, and 
under them was fire burning and punishing them. And there 
was a t lake, full of flaming mire, in which were certain 


men who had perverted righteousn and tormenting angels 
afflicted then j iğ id 


In these verses we trace the similarity to ideas 
and figures we have already discovered in the A 
of John and elsewhere, but the further descriptions 
of this Inferno borrow elements from Greek and 
other sources, and are considerably more extra- 
vagant than anything within the limits of the lst 
century. It may, however, be only a development 
of the conceptions found in such 2nd cent. docu- 
ments as Jude and 2 Peter. 

(f) Josephus.—An interesting witness to con- 
temporary Jewish thought in the Ist cent. is 


Josephus, who has two references to the belief of 
the Pharisees in the matter of future punishment. 
In Ant. XVIII. i. 3 we read : 

‘They also believe that souls have an immortal vigour in 
them, and tha‘ under the earth there will be rewards or punish- 
ments, ac rd ng as they bave lived virtuously or viciously in 
this life; aid the latter are to be detained in an everlasting 
prison, but that the former shall have power to revive and live 
armin. Again in BJ n. viii. 14, quoting the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, he claims their view to be ‘that the souls of bad men 
are subject to eternal punishment.’ 

(7) Testament of Abraham and Pistis Sophia.— 
Before our survey of the literature closes, note 
must be taken of two striking and somewhat 
fantastic conceptions contained in two works, 
which probably set forth, among their obviously 
later material, elements of an earlier tradition. 
The first is found in the Testament of Abraham, 
which may date in its origin from the 2nd cent. of 
our era, and doubtless some of its contents are 
from a much earlier period. In its present form it 
appears to issue from a Jewish-Christian source, 
and its piece of origin seems to be Egypt. Ele- 
ments of Egyptian thought enter into its literary 
form, among the most striking of which is the idea 
of the weighing of souls—a scene that often occurs 
on the Egyptian pagan monuments. The trial of 
souls is chreefol —once before Abel, at a later 
time by the twelve tribes of Israel, and finally by 
the Lord Himself. Abraham is permitted to wit- 
ness the procedure of judgment, and he finds two 
angels seated at a table. The one on the right 
hand records the good deeds, and the one on the 
left the evil deeds of the soul to be tested. In 
front of the table stands an angel with a balance 
on which the souls are weighed, while another 
has a trumpet having within it all-consuming fire 
whereby the souls are tried. These more elaborate 
and somewhat mechanical methods form a link 
with the imagery of medisvalism, but also prove 
the manner in which Christianity was proceedin 
along eclectic lines, and taking to itself ideas an 
figures from other religions. 9 

In the curious work known as the Pistis Sophia, 
probably of Valentinian, and certainly of Gnostic 
origin, we have a bizarre conception of the place 
of punishment—described as ‘the outer darkness.’ 
It is presented in the form of a huge dragon with 
its tail in its mouth, the circle thus formed en- 
girdling the whole earth. Within the monster are 
the regions of punishment—‘for there are in it 
twelve dungeons of horrible torment.’ Each 
dungeon is governed by a monster-like ruler, and 
in these are punished the worst of sinners, ¢.g. 
sorcerers, blasphemers, murderers, the unclean, 
and those who remain in the doctrines of error. 
To express the awfulness of the torture, it is said 
that the fire of the under world is nine times 
hotter than that of earthly furnaces; the fire of 
the great chaos nine times hotter than that of the 
under world; the fire of the ‘rulers’ nine times 
hotter than that of the great chaos; but the fire of 
the dragon is seventy times more intense in ite 
heat than that of the ‘rulers’! In 3 Baruch, iv. 
and v. there is the mention of a dragon in close 
connexion with Hades, and in the latter chapter 
Hades is said to be his belly (cf. Hughes’ notes 
on the passage in Charles’ Apoc. and Pseudepig.). 
We are at least reminded by such parapo of the 
Jonah legend, and it may well be that behind all 
three is a common origin. The dragon is'obviousl 
an old Semitic myth, and this particular form of it 

robably gives fresh significance to the words in 
ev : ‘the dragon, the old serpent, which is 
the Devil and Satan.’ ; 

8. General considerations.—Several points of 
importance emerge from our study of these refer- 
ences in the literature of the Ist centurx. 

(1) The surprisingly few passages in the NT in 
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which the word ‘hell’ (or even the idea it conveys) 
occurs.—Outside the Gospels and the Apocalypse, 
there are practically no occasions on which we find 
it employed. Its absence from the writings of St. 
Paul, Hebrews, and the Epistles of John is most 
noteworthy. Our surprise is not lessened by the 
recollection of the fact that, according to the Rabbis, 
‘seven things were created before the world— 
Torah, Gehenna, the Garden of Eden, the Throne of 
Glory, the Sanctuary,*Repentance, and the Name 
of Messiah.’ In St. Paul at least, six of these are 
frequently in evidence, and this gives more signifi- 
cance to his silence about the seventh. 

(2) The restrained sanity of the references that 
do occur.—When we compare even the lurid 
imago of the Apocalypse with those we have cited 
(and even more with those that may be found else- 
where in the same books) from . works 
of a similar character, we cannot but be impressed 
with the soberness of the langu There is noth- 
ing of the morbid curiosity and unpleasant linger- 
ing on horrors, tosay nothing of the sense of gloat- 
ing over 55 and . that we find in 
so many kindred passages. errible i ry is 
sometimes employed, but it is clearly imbued with 
a high moral aim, and designed to convey a clearly 
spiritual purpose. The absence of such allegoriz- 
ing methods as those of Philo is also noteworthy. 
Imagery is the method in which the truths are here 
conveyed, not allegory. 

(3) The obvious dependence on the teaching of the 
Gospels for all that is said about hell.—It would be 
hard to point to any in the NT that con- 
veyed any fresh or fuller ideas about the place of 
5 its nature and purpose, than are to be 

ound in words attributed to Jesus in the Gospels. 
This is certainly noteworthy and significant, even 
if the Gospel teaching on Gehenna is an echo of 
current ideas. In form it probably is, but in 
ethical content it surely goes deeper, and we are 
made to feel that in the conception of the speaker 
this place also is founded by the Eternal Love—it 
too is part of the Father's Universe. Dante, the 
greatest apoca yona of subsequent ages, had cauglit 
the true evangelical spirit of this most awful doc- 
trine when he wrote: 
Justice incited my sublime Creator ; 
Created me divine Omnipotence 
The highest Wisdom and t the primal Love’ 
(Inferno, iii. 4). 
(4) The e spiritual lessons to be derived 
From the descriptions of future punishment.—(a) 
All evil powers—death, sin, and their forces—are 
to be finally destroyed in the fires of Divine judg- 
ment (Rev 20!% 13-15, 2 P 24, Jude 1). According to 
St. Paul, all powers that make against Christ and 
His Kingdom are to come to final ruin (cf. 2 Th 
28-10, 1 Co 15K). 

(6) Evil in the heart of men must entail punish- 
ment and, if persisted in, eternal loss and shame, 
and a death that is more than death (Ro 62, Rev 
218). The terrible nature of moral evil, and of the 
heart’s persistent rebellion against God, is the ap- 
palling reality that renders these pictures of judg- 
ment truly significant, and redeems them from 
being the mere pageantry of a heated imagination. 
Whatever we may say of their outward form, there 
is an inexpressible grandeur behind them that rests 
in a true conception and representation of the 
Divine Holiness. ‘The fear of hell in these pages 
is much more than the hangman’s whip’; it is the 
cry of the soul in the presence of Him who is re- 
vealed as of purer eyes than to behold ini uity, 
but who is, nevertheless, the Redeemer o is 
Universe. 

Lrreratoure.—See artt. Hangs, Abyss, Lir x AND DEATH, etc., 
in this Dictionary, and also in HDB, DCG, EBr, and EBi. In 
addition to the works referred to in the body of the article, 
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the following should be consulted: R. H. Charles's separate 
editions of the various lypses, the great work edited by 


him, The Apocrypha ana Pseudepigrapha of the OT, Oxford, 
1918, and Between the Old and New Teslaments, London, 1914 ; 
E. Hennecke, Neutest. A and Handbuch zu den 
neutest. Apokryp 


The 
C. Dewick, Primitive Christian 
„Cambridge, 1512; W. G. E. Oesterley, The 
Doctrine of the Last Things, London, 1908; A. Schweitzer, 
the Historical Jesus, Eng. tr., do. 1910; G. 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1902; P 
Volz, Jüdische Eschatologie, Tubingen 1903. 
CURRIE MARTIN. 


HELLENISM.—The word Hellenism,’ which in 
Greek writers stands for Greek civilization, has 
now come to be used with a four-fold meaning. 
(1) Since Droysen, it describes a particular period 
of Greek history and civilization ; (2) it is a name 
for the influence of this Greek civilization on the 
Oriental world ; (3) it marks a certain stream in 
Judaism ; and (4) it denotes a party in primitive 
Christianity. (1) and (2) are closely related to one 
another, and so are (3) and (4). 

1. Hellenism as a period. The reign of Alex- 
ander the Great marks a 5 in Greek history, 
not only by reason of the expansion of Greek 
influence but also owing to the rise of a new spirit 
which affected language, literature, art, philosophy, 
science, civilization in general, and religion. 

See J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus?, Got 
e 

ipzig, s P. Co K i esen des 
TE re ZNTW ix. (1908) 81-95. 

(a) Language.— The Greek tribes, hitherto 
separated by rivalry and difference of dialect and 
ease became mixed. A common language, the 
so-called ‘ Koine,’ combining in its vocabulary and 
its grammatical forms elements from various dia- 
lects, took the place of the local dialects, and 
succeeded even in robbing the Attic of its domin- 
ating position in literature. Words never used by 
Attic writers but found in Ionic poets or in Doric 
inscriptions became current: as, e.g., yoyyt{w, I- 
Bavos, and so did forms like Aads, vaés, fun» instead 
of fv, ofdauer instead of louver. The formation of 
compounds went on; as the prepositions had lost 
somewhat of their meaning, two Prepon ions were 
combined: éfarocré\\w, éxidiardcow, er ud; 
and again nouns were formed from these com- 

und verbs: éfarocroA\y, éxididraypa, éxiovvayuryh. 

n the other hand, there was a tendency to use the 
simple where in former times a compound would 
have been used. The grammar lost certain moods 
and tenses: the dual and the optative became 
almost obsolete; the pluperfect was rare. The 
syntax tended to become more simple ; the beauti- 
ful periods constructed by the Attic classics by 
means of participles and infinitives used as nouns 
disappeared ; the infinitive was generally expressed 
by fra or Sxws used without a final sense. 

Most of these changes can be explained from 
the point of view of the evolution of the Greek 
soon are itself. A language is always growing 
and changing, and the Koine marks only a step in 
a long process from the Greek of Homer’s time to 
modern Greek. Of course this development did 
not always followa straight line: there was a 
constant reaction, on the part of certain authors, 
against the popular current, in favour of cultured 
literary forms; besides the rich and flowery 
Asianism an artificial Atticism was cultivated by 
the writers of the Hellenistic period. 

Moreover, it is evident that an admixture of 
Oriental elements also influenced the Greek 
language. The vocabulary of this period shows 
Persian words (zapdéecos, dyyapevew), as well as 
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Hebrew and Aramaic (rdoxa, od48Sarov), Egyptian 
3 Papaw), and Roman (dnvdpov, xo H , ). 

Iany of the grammatical and syntactical pheno- 
mena, may be explained more readily by refer- 
ence to the parallels in these lan es, One 
Hebraism is rpdcuwndy ²tryos AauBdvery, Whence come 
©poowmrodjnrwp and rporwmroAnyla. 

See H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, Edinburgh, 
1895; A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek mmar, London, 
1897; A. Deissmann, art. Hellenistisches Griechisch in PRE 
vii. 627-639, Philo of the Greek Bible, Eng. tr., London, 
1908; A. umb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus, Strassburg, 1901; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena 
to the Grammar of the NT3, Edinburgh, 1908. See also next 
article. 

(b) Literature.—The period of Hellenism marks 
a decrease in skilful composition, and at the same 
time exhibits much artificiality. The writing be- 
comes more porua in form as well as in contents : 
romance and novel attain to a large circulation ; 
there is a demand for biography, special history, 
travellers’ guide-books, and the like ; many subjects 
are treated in the form of letters. Pseudepigraphy, 
i. 6. writing under an assumed name of some great 
authority of former times, is very common. By 
indulging in this practice, writers acknowledge 
their own lack of authority and originality. To 
imitate classical models well is the great aim of 
most of them, and this is what they are trained to 
do in the schools. As a matter of fact, they do 
their best work when writing in the ordinary style 
of P ular talk; but they are not aware of this, 
and always aim at something more artistic, taking 
the artificial for the artistic. Many Hellenistic 
writers show a special interest in strange countries, 
peoples, languages, and customs. 

See U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Litteratura (Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, Leipzig, 1907); 
F. Susemihl, te der griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alezandrinerzeit, do. 1891-92; W. Chri ichte der 
griechischen Litteratur®, ed. O. Štählin and W. Schmid, Munich, 


(c) Art.—The same holds true of the fine arts. 
It is a period of decadence, a natural decrease of 
8 noe and mental energy following on a period 
of highest achievement. In this special case the 
movement was determined by Oriental influences. 
The idealism of classic Greek art gave place to 
realism and symbolism; natural brightness was 
turned into austere solemnity, beauty into mag- 
nificence, charm into sensuality. 

See S er-Michaelis, Handbuch der K 
(= Das Altertum®), Leipzig, 1911; L. von Sybel, Weltgeschichte 
der Kunst im , burg, 1903; S. Reinach, The 
Story of Art throughout the Ages, London, 1904; J. S 

owski, Orient oder Rom, Lei 

Art (Greek and Roman)’ in E 

(d) Philosophy.—The philosophers of Hellenism 
are mostly eclectics; the general tendency is to- 
wards the practical questions of life. Stoicism 
and Cynicism are the leading schools; their 
one is popular and, indeed, is very often a 
kind of preaching. Philosophy becomes a sub- 
stitute for religion: it is moral education: Here 
again the lack of originality makes itself con- 
spicuous by the fact that recent products appear 
either under old names or as commentaries on old 
books. There is a tendency to rely on the authority 
of the ancients. Homer and Plato are treated as 
the divine text-books from which one has to derive 
all doctrines by means of allegorical interpretation. 
Mythology is turned into metaphysics and physics, 
or psychology and morals. There is a particular 
interest in psychological analysis. 

Bee l Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechens, Leipzig, 1909, 
v 


(e) History and science.—The Hellenistic period 
is one of collecting : Aristotle’s work is continued, 
but the power of pervading the materials collected 
with a real constructive spirit is absent. There- 
fore history becomes a collection of single tales of 


eschichte, i. 


trzy- 
zig, 1901; E. A. Gardner, art. 
i. 870. 
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various kinds and often of very different value, not 
sifted critically, but put together without even an 
effort to connect them. Similarly science is no- 
thing but a vast pile of collected materials, all 
kinds of real observations being mixed up with the 
most ridiculous superstitions. Great store is set 
by what is extraordinary, and only the miraculous 
is regarded as of any importance. 

See J. P. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the Death 
of Alexander to the Roman Conguest?, London, 1896. 

(f) Civilization in general.—Hellenism marks 
a period of the highest civilization, in the sense 
that all the comforts of life were highly developed. 
Travelling had become fairly easy, and whatever 
luxuries a refined life required were brought by 
tradesmen from the remotest parts of the worl 


Houses were furnished in the most costly way, 
marbles, metals, ivory-carvings, and mural paint- 
ings being frequently used in decoration. Even 


the cheap furniture in daily use by poor people 
was seldom without decoration. 

The social differences were enormous: there were 
a few very rich people while the majority of men 
were poor. Production was carried on by slaves, 
who were imported in great numbers from the 
East ; although there was also room for the work of 
free labourers. Politics did not occupy the citizen 
much, for power had passed from the democracy 
to the monarchy. The free citizen devoted his 


time mostly to athletics, and the games were 
always attended by a large crowd. These people 
were accustomed to be fed and entertained by the 


government or by rich politicians. To musical and 
theatrical performances were added competitions 
between orators. The cruel and sometimes vulgar 
amusements of the circus came more and more into 
vogue, and the people even wanted criminals to be 
executed in the arena. Hellenistic civilization 
made le unfeeling and at the same time weak 
and effeminate ; in spite of the humane doctrines 
of the Stoa, many people were cruel to their slaves 
and employees. Human life was not valued, and 
suicide was frequent. 

See P. Wendland. Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur2-3 (in H. 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum NT, new ed., Tübingen, 1819); E. 
Baumgarten, F. Poland, R. Wagner, Die hellentsche Kulturs, 
Leipzig, 1918 ; J. P. Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World, 
Chicago, 1906. 

(g) Religion.— The old family-cults and State- 
cult were continued as a matter of course; but 
there was a notable reduction of local cults, the 

ter gods, so to peers swallowing up the minor 
1eroes. On the other hand, a tendency towards 
deification and hero-worship was always introdu- 
cing new objects of worship. The most prominent 
was the worship of the kings, and, in the Roman 
period, of the Emperor. 

As early as Plato the old Greek religion had 
changed from a more or less cheerful worship of 
Nature into a kind a pete mysticism. The 
influence of the Oriental cults strengthened this 
opera Man tried to get rid of his own mortal 
nature by entering into mystical union with the 
divine nature. Immortality, continuation of life, 
became the prominent notions, and this brought 
to the front the conceptions of the hereafter and 
of the judgment, of a life of bliss and of penalties 
in the other world. The feeling of guilt became 
pkey and stronger. Men tried by all means to 
get rid of sin, which, however, did not mean to them 
moral so much as physical evil. Thus the Oriental 
rites gained all the greater influence, because they 

romised to relieve men from sin and death by 
etting them share in the life of the deity. The 
means to this end were mostly sacramental, i.e. 
physical: communion with the god was effected b 
eating and drinking at certain sacred meals, wit 
the use of certain sacred vessels, and certain sacred 
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formulæ, by going through a number of symbolical 
performances and keeping many rules, the reason 
of which nobody could explain. The individual 
rite ventured to give full assurance of life, but the 
faithful usually resorted to a variety of rites, and 
the priests could not object to this; their religion 
was tolerated and must be tolerant : this is implied 
in the system of polytheism. The important feat- 
ure is not the individual rite, but the whole attitude 
of mind produced by these Mysteries. 

See F. Cumont, Les Reli orientales dans le 
eee 
Religion á in ERE vi. 120-5. i 

2. Hellenism as hellenization of the Orient.— 
Alexander had conquered the Orient, i. e. Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, Persia, etc., and his suc- 
cessors founded there several kingdoms. But his 
idea was not only to subdue the Orient by force for 
political purposes; but to pervade it with the spirit 
of Greek civilization, and at the same time to make 
Oriental and Greek culture a unity. A marriage 
between East and West, symbolized by his own 
wedding with Roxane at Persepolis, was his aim. 
In fact, the Greek dynasties of the Attalids, Seleu- 
cids, Ptolemys, etc., succeeded in imposing on their 
respective dominions a veneer of Greek culture : 
the Greek language was used at the court, in the 
army, on the coinage, in inscriptions, and as the 
common language in 1 0 of the colonies and towns 
founded by these kings; Greek law was used — with 
local modifications ; Greek cults were officially in- 
troduced beside the native ones; Greek artists 
constructed the palaces and public 5 and 
decorated them in the Greek style with sculptures 
and pictures. 

This Greek culture, however, was but a veneer; 
it was only on the surface, and had only a temporary 
existence. Underneath, theold Oriental civilization 
still persisted, and came to the surface after a short 
time—more especially in the 3rd cent. A.D. We 
find many of the artificial Greek names of localities 
disappear and the old place-names reappear; we 
find the vernacular, so far spoken only by illiterate 
country folk,* recapture the cities and create a 
national literature. The cosmopolitan feeling of 
the Hellenistic period was replaced by an outburst 
of nationalistic enthusiasm, which made it easy for 
Muhammadanism to over-run all these Eastern pro- 
vinces and sweep away the last remainders of the 
Hellenistic civilization. 

In the meantime, Hellenism had not only assimi- 
lated many Oriental notions and beliefs: it had 
opened the West itself to Oriental influence. This 
is in fact what is usually called Hellenism—that 
mixture of Greek and Oriental civilization which 
characterizes the culture of the last centuries B.C. 
and the first centuries A.D. We have already seen 
how it influenced Greek language, literature, art, 
science, etc. The most significant feature was re- 
ligious syncretism. Not only were the Oriental 

ods called by Greek names (Ammon and Baal 

e Zeus; Melkart, Herakles; Astarte, Aphro- 
dite; Thoth, Hermes, etc.)—what is usually called 
theocrasy—but the Oriental gods themselves under 
their own names were introduced into the West and 
worshipped by Greeks and Romans with no less 
fervour than by their own countrymen. But it 
was not the plain Egyptian cult of Isis, or the 
Pheenician cult of Adonis, or the Phrygian cult of 
the Magna Mater and Attis, or the Persian cult of 
Mithra that made so many proselytes among the 
Greeks and Romans: on their way to the West 
these cults had been transformed into Greek 
Mysteries, and it was in this form that they proved 


entstiachen 
Farnell, art. ‘Greek 


* When St. Paul arrived at Lystra, the people there spoke 
Avkast (Ac 1412), but St. Paul preached in Greek and was 
understood. 
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so attractive. The Greek notion of a Mystery—i.e. 
the idea of a community of initiated believers who 
sought to enter into union with the god for the 

urpose of obtaining divine immortality—took 

old of these Oriental cults, whose myths were ex- 
cellently adapted for this purpose, and whose strange 
rites lent themselves to the sacramental methods 
of such a communion. Moreover, the Orient had 
roduced a priestly wisdom which was easily trans- 
ormed into a Greek gnosis: Hellenism identified 
the objects of this speculation with its philosophical 
notions, hellenizing even their strange names into 
psychological terms. 

t is the special character of this Oriental Hellen- 
ism that one can scarcely distinguish its separate 
elements: they are borrowed from all parts of the 
Eastern world, and so mixed up with Greek elements 
that'the whole mass appears as a . unity 
in substance and form. Many of its features may 
be explained as readily from the Greek as from 
the Oriental point of view. 

3. Jewish Hellenism.— Into this melting-pot of 
Oriental and Greek civilization Judaism was thrown 
in different ways. 

(a) Babylon, where the largest number of Jews 
was settled, felt the Greek influence, after the 
Persian period, but only for a comparatively short 
time. hus some Greek elements, besides the 
leas ones, may have been introduced even 

ere. 

(5) Palestine itself, the native soil of Judaism, 
came under the political and cultural influence of 
the Ptolemys of Egypt and the Seleucids of Syria, 
and this influence became so strong that we find the 
religious leaders of the Jewish people, the priestly 
aristocracy, calling their sons by Greek names 
(Menelaus [Menahem] or Jason [Joshua, Jesus!), 
and making them practise athletics according to 
the Greek usage. They came very near to a hellen- 
izing of their religion as well, until the ill-timed 
attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes in 168 B.c. to 
introduce Greek idol-worship in place of the Jewish 
cult caused a reaction, when the Maccabees re- 
volted and succeeded in delivering their country 
from the political domination of the Seleucids. 
They were less successful, and probably less zealous, 
in their attempt at getting rid of Hellenistic civil- 
ization. To learn the Greek language, to be in 
touch with the Western culture, was still an aim 
of most cultured Jews. All the time, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem, two tendencies were at 
work side by side: the tendency to isolate Judaism 
by prohibiting all relations with Hellenistic sur- 
roundings, and the tendency to give Judaism more 
influence by encouraging Jewish boys to learn the 
Greek language and to assimilate Greek ideas. It 
is rather difficult to estimate the exact measure of 
the Hellenistic influence on this Palestinian Juda- 
ism ; but that it was great there can be no doubt. 
We see it in the vocabulary of Rabbinical Aramaic 
which includes terms like d:a04xn, arp, etc.,; we 
see it further in many notions of Jewish psycholo 
and even eschatology : it is Hellenistic individual- 
ism which distinguishes later from earlier Jewish 
theories. 

(c) The Greck Diaspora.—The real Jewish Hellen- 
ism, however, was to be found among the colonies 
of Jews scattered all over the Graeco-Roman world, 
the so-called Diaspora.* These Jews, who in some 
pae aa e.g., Alexandria and the Cyrenaica— 

ormed a third of the population and had a power- 
ful organization, had opened their minds to the 
spirit of Greek civilization. They not only spoke 

* Besides the Jewish Diaspora there was a smaller Samaritan 
one, which developed the same Hellenistic tendencies—a Greek 
translation of the Bible, a Pma on the history of Bichem, 
eee 
des samaritan. Pentateuchs (NGG, 1011, 167 fl. B. á 
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the Greek language in addition to their vernacular ; 
it was their vernacular: they used it in Divine 
service, when they gathered in the synagogues to 
worship the God of Israel; they had the Holy 
Scriptures, the Law of their God, translated into 
Greek ; they had writers among themselves who 
had as great a m of the Greek language as 
any Greek author; they produced poems on the 
history of the Jewish le in the ve of Homer, 
and even dramatized the Scriptures after the model 
of Euripides. They made a real study of Greek 

hilosophy, and themselves contributed to the 

evelopment of philosophical thought. While the 
unknown author of the Book of Wisdom under the 
name of Solomon sets forth the Jewish wisdom as 
it was influenced by Greek ideas, Philo, the famous 
Jewish philosopher, finds in Greek philosophy the 
real meaning of the Jewish Scriptures. He 1s, of 
course, a Jew, and he remains so ; his heart belongs 
to his people and to its religion, but his head is 
filled with Greek notions and speculations, and it 
is from the Greek philosophers that he derives what 
he sets forth as the teaching of the ideal law-giver, 


oses. 

This Jewish Hellenism of the Diaspora was in 
fact Judaism, akin to the true Palestinian Judaism 
in substance, but it was a special kind of Judaism. 
Its horizon was widened, and its strictness weak- 
ened. Starting from an earlier form of Judaism, 
it did not share in the specific Rabbinical develop- 
ment of later Palestinian Judaism ; on the other 
hand, it developed in its own vag Many thi 
were ible to these Hellenistic Jews which would 
have been intolerable to the Palestinian Rabbis; 
and many things were uncertain to the former 
regarding which there was no question among the 

tte 


r. 

Hellenistic Judaism, therefore, was regarded by 
pious Palestinians as a Judaism of lower rank, a 
semi-heretical second-class Judaism. Nevertheless, 
it was a very influential pioneer of Judaism amon 
the Greeksand Romans. The broader views prov 
to be more attractive to the heathen. They took 
the moral injunctions from the Law without being 
compelled to take circumcision and other strange 
rites; they accepted these moral views, together 
with the great hope of the Jewish people, from the 
Greek Bible. They had thus the guarantee of an 
old revelation transmitted in a most venerable 
book, and yet it sounded quite modern when inter- 

eted by men like Philo. The language of this 

k was, of course, Oriental, but was this not in 
iteelf a sign of something Divine or an evidence of 
venerable age? Thus many a heathen became an 
adherent of this broad Judaism, being admitted as 
a worshipper and supporting the Jewish congrega- 
tion by means of his wealth, and lending it his 
influence. It was for the benefit of such faithful 
proselytes that the Jews composed a moral cate- 
chism in poetical form under the name of Phoky- 
lides, or wrote the 1 ahd Oracles, embodyin 
the hope of the Jewish people, or interpolated 
hints to Jewish believers into the works of the 
famous Greek authors. This Jewish propaganda 
succeeded in gathering around the synagogues of 
the Diaspora numbers of proselytes who approached 
Judaism in various degrees, 

Comparatively few Jews were led by contact 
with Hellenism to apostasy, like Philo’s nephew 
Tiberius Alexander. For the most part the Jew 
remained a Jew, faithful to his people and its re- 
ligion even amidst Hellenistic surroundings; and 
the hatred which the average Greek population 
felt for this strange element in their midst caused 
the Jews to cling together even more. The ideal 
of many Jews of the Diaspora was to go to Jerusa- 
lem, not only for a short pilgrimage, but with the 
purpose of staying there and being buried there at 


their death. Thusa considerable colony of Hellen- 
istic Jews from all parts of the world settled in 
Jerusalem : they had their own synagogues ; they 
retained the habit of ing Greek, and nourished 
their peculiar notions about the Law and the uni- 
Sn PA of salvation. It is from these circles 
of Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem that the name 
Hellenist is derived (Ac 6! 99). 

Bee C. Siegfried, ‘Bedeutung und Schicksal des Hellentemus 
im jüdischen Volk,” in J PTA, 1886, p. 223 f. ; E. Schiirer, GJ V4 
iii. (Leipzig, 1909) ; W. Bousset, Die Rel 
Foitgeschechtes, Tübi gen, 1806; W. Sine k, Neutest. Zei 
schichte, Leipzig, 1907 also’ Judentum und Hellenismus,’ in 
Christentum, do. 1908; A. Deissmann, ‘ Die Hellenisierung des 
semit. Monotheismus, in Neue Jahrbücher fir das klass. Alter- 
tum, 1903, p. 161 fl.; M. Friedlander, Dis religi 
ungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu, Berlin, 
95 795 F. Buhl, art. Hellenisten’ in PRES vii. 623-627 ; cf. art. 

4. Hellenism in primitive Christianity.—The 
gospel of Jesus was a Divine message to Israel ; 

esus Himself had confined His ministry to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ; it was only occa- 
sionally that He dealt with pagans such as the 
centurion of Capernaum or the Syrophenician 
woman; it is an exceptional case also when we 
read in Jn 12” that there were certain Greeks who 
wished to see Jesus. The primitive community 
which arose in Jerusalem after Jesus’ Death and 
Resurrection was a purely Jewish one. But it is 
remarkable that very soon, if not from the very 
first, Hellenistic Jews joined this community of 
Galileans. The very tendency of the gospel, uni- 
versalistic as it was, appealed to these broad- 
minded people, and they were ready to deduce the 
consequences. 

(a) The Hellenists in Jerusalem.—The first time 
we hear of Hellenists’ is on the occasion of a 
quarrel between the two sections of the Christian 
community in Jerusalem, the ‘ Hellenists’ com- 
plaining against the ‘ Hebrews’ that their widows 
were overlooked in the daily food-supply (Ac 61). 
Here the term seems to point primarily to the 
difference of language, but we remark a feeling 
of solidarity, a certain party-spirit, among these 
Hellenists as opposed to the Hebrews. The 
leaders of the community deal with the matter, 
and, in order to satisfy the complaining 15 i 
elect seven prominent men from among the Hellen- 
ists to take care of the food-supply. The first 
officials of the Christian Church— except the 
apostles—were thus Hellenists. 

It was the Hellenists that occasioned the first 
struggle of Christianity with the Jewish authori- 
ties; St. Stephen, one of the Seven, was 
of having spoken against the Temple and the Law, 
and by a sudden outbreak of popular hatred he 
was put to death (with no authorization on the 
part of the Romans). ‘This was the signal for a 
general persecution of the Christians. Again, it 
was the Hellenists who Spron the gospel, not only 
among the Samaritans (Philip the Deacon, Ac 82) 
but also among the Greeks in Antioch (Ac 11%). 
This is the beginning of the Gentile mission: the 
nameless men from Cyprus and Cyrene who are 
mentioned here are the forerunners of St. Paul, in 
some sense the first apostles of the Gentiles, the 
founders of the Gentile Church. The beginnings 
were small, but the fact in itself is of great import- 
ence. Having seen the propaganda carried on by 
Jewish Hellenism among the Gentiles, we may 
readily understand the attitude of the Christian 
Hellenists. Their mission work was probably 
of rather an occasional kind, and they did not 
work systematically like St. Paul, but they were 
creative. 

(b) St. Paul himself, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
was not a Hellenist strictly speaking. Born in the 
Diaspora, at Tarsus in Cilicia, he was nevertheless 
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‘a Hebrew of Hebrews’ (Ph 3°); he had Pharisaic 


surroundings, and was brought up in the spirit of 
the Palestinian Rabbis: he even went to Jerusalem 
to complete his Rabbinical education. In spite of 
his writing Greek and using the Greek Bible, he 
thinks in the way of a trained Palestinian Rabbi. 
After a missionary period of about 25 years, he 
was able to address the people of Jerusalem in 
their own Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) language (Ac 21 
227), Whether Hellenism — apart from general 
culture—had any notable influence upon him is an 
open uestion. From time to time the Hellenism 
ot St. Paul is spoken of as a prominent feature in 
early Christian history; then again his predomin- 
antly Rabbinical training is insisted upon by another 
generation of scholars. The facts are that Hellen- 
ism, as we have seen, was in itself a mixture, which, 
in addition to the Greek element, included much 
that was Oriental; the Rabbinical education also 
comprehended a good many Greek notions; and 
the reasoning of the Jewish teachers was often 
very similar to the Stoic philosophy, as the popular 
Greek language of the Hellenistic period had a 
Semitic tinge. Parallels to most of the Pauline 
55 may be adduced both from Rabbinical 
and from Greek Writers, as was shown long ago by 
J. J. Wetstein (1751). It is, therefore, very dith- 
cult to tell exactly how far the influence of Hellen - 
ism may be traced in St. Paul. The one thing 
which seems certain, however, is that he did not 
borrow consciously from the Mystery religions. 
He is afraid of the demoniac influences in these; 
he tries to keep his faithful readers from any con- 
taminating participation in idol-worship: for this 
is the sphere where the demons exercise their 
influence (1 Co 10'**), Whatever may be said 
about St. Paul’s indebtedness to the Mysteries— 
and a good deal has recently been said by Percy 
Gardner, R. Reitzenstein, and others—this must 
always be borne in mind. 

(c) St. Paul’s companions.—There is, however, 
one point which has not hitherto received due 
attention. That is the fact that St. Paul’s com- 
panions belonged more or less to the Hellenists, 
and that he may thus have been unconsciously 
subjected to the influence of Hellenistic notions. 
Barnabas the Levite came from Cyprus (Ac 4%). 
Silas (Silvanus) also was evidently a Hellenist. 
Timothy was the son of a pagan father and a Jewish 
mother ; he had not been circumcised before St. 
Paul took him into his company (Ac 161*:), Titus 
was a Greek (Gal 2%). Apollos was a Hellenistic 
Jew, born and trained at Alexandria (Ac 18%). 
Aquila and Priscilla were Jews from Rome, born 
in Pontus (Ac 187). In none of these cases (except 
that of Apollos) can we make out exactly how far 
the Greek influence went; but it is probable that 
most of the people referred to were much more 
Hellenistic in their training than St. Paul him- 
self, while Apollos was certainly an out-and-out 
Hellenist. 

We see the difference when we turn from St. 
Paul’s letters to the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the so-called Catholic Epistles. Hebrews certainly 
came from the pen of a Hellenist like Apollos: its 
language and style, its interpretation of the OT, 
its definition of faith (11'), its psychology (cf. 
214 18 57. 14) are sufficient evidence of this. The 
same is proved for 1 Peter by the metaphorical 
language in 113. 2 21, and the terminology taken 
over from the Mystery-cults (2? [different from 
1 Co 32, He 5? 13] 1> 332. 21), The language of 
Jude 1% 16 points in the same direction. In 2 P 22 
a proverb is qora which goes back to Heraclitus 


(P. Wendland, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 1898, pt. xlix.), and the eschatology is partly 
ellenistic 


Stoic (this letter we should . call 
in the wider sense). The Epistle of James also is 


Hellenistic in this broad sense, as may be seen in 
the psychological analysis of temptation (11), 
in the description of God's unchangeableness (17), 
in the notion of regeneration (118), in the parables 
(1 35 38. 4); drox bei (118. 15) belongs to the termino- 
logy of the Hermetic literature; the wheel of 
nature (36) is a Stoic term, etc. 1 Clement uses 
the legend of the phoenix to demonstrate the 
Christian hope of resurrection. 

The Johannine literature, on the other hand, 
originates in a Palestinian Judaism transplanted 
into the soil of Asia Minor. There are Hellenistic 
elements in it (e.g. the notion of the Logos), but 
they belong to the latest stratum in the develop- 
ment of the Johannine doctrine. 

Christianity was thus influenced by Hellenism 
in various ways: after the Jewish Hellenists of 
Jerusalem had started it on its world-mission, the 
Hellenism of the Jewish Diaspora came to their 
aid, and the Hellenism of the Greek-Roman world 
received it gladly, after oe prepared a way for 
it. In 5 however,, Hellenism turned the 
gospel into a Mystery as it had done with the 
other Oriental cults. From this point of view 
Gnosticism and Catholicism are to be understood 
respectively as a rapid and a slow hellenization of 
Christianity. 

Litrraturs.—In addition to the works already cited, see 
A. Harnack, mengeschichte4, i. [Tübingen, 1909]; E. von 
Dobschütz, Pro des apostolischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, 
1904, G. 97 fl.; The Apostolic Age, London, 1909; Christentun, 
und Griechentum,“ in Das Christentum, Leipzig, 1908; G. 
Heennicke, Das Judenchristentum, Berlin, 1908; C. F. G. 
Heinrici, Hellenismus und Christentum,’ in Bibl. Zeit- und 
Streitfragen, Leipzig, 1909; W. Glawe, Die Hellenisierung der 
Christentums in der Geschichte der Theologie, Berlin, 1912. Cf. 
artt. STEPHEN, PAUL. E. von DoBSCHUTZ. 


HELLENISTIC AND BIBLICAL GREEK.—41. 
Definition.—The term ‘Biblical Greek’ denotes 
the language of the Greek versions of the OT, and 
more especially the LXX, as also that of the NT, 
with which ay be associated the Apocrypha and 
the works of the Apostolic Fathers. This group 
of writings, however, is separated from the world 
of Hellenic culture not so much by any peculiarity 
of language as by the ideas which find expression 
in them. In point of fact, Biblical Greek is a 
deposit of the widely-diffused Hellenistic language 
—the so-called Koine. 

2. The term ‘Koine.’—This term is used to 
signify the Gr. language in its development from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the close of the 
ancient period, excluding, of course, the older dia- 
lects so far as they survived at all, and excluding 
also the language of the Atticists (2nd-5th cent. 
A.D.), who sought to revive the Attic form of 
speech, but, as children of their age, were unable 
to free themselves wholly from the influence of the 
living, i.e. the spoken, tongue. In designating the 
common language of the Hellenistic period by 
the single word ‘ Koine,’ we are but ee the 
usage of the ancient grammarians, who employed 
the expression 7 xowh dc:ddexros to differentiate the 
language used by all from Attic, Ionic, Doric, and 
fEolic.* But as the words xowh, xowóv, cows were 
not employed by the ancients in a uniform way, 
we may venture to take the term ‘Koine’ as 
applying both to the spoken tongue and to its 
literary form. The literary Koine, of which Poly- 
bius may be called the most typical representative, 
is a compromise between the spoken Koine and the 
older literary language. This holds good of every 
text written in the Koine, such works differing 
among themselves only as regards the degree in 
which the two elements are intermingled. The 
so-called Atticists, ie. the grammarians, such as 

Ok. A. Maidhof, Zur Begriffabestimmung der Koine, 


Würzburg, 1912, and the criticism of Thumb, in Monatsschrist 
ur héhere Schulen, Berlin, 1913, p. 392 ff. 
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Moeris, who taught the rules of correct Attic, 
usually distinguished such words and forms of the 
Koine as they rejected, by the term EMyres, as 
contrasted with the Arrixol, the linguistic forms 
they approved of; and hence édAnvife» means ‘to 
speak the Hellenistic language, and the EMV ral 
of Ac 6' 9” are Hellenistic-speaking Jews’ (pos- 
sibly Appia also to other Orientals). 

3. The poner hical domain of the Koine.—The 
native soil of Biblical Greek, t.e. Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, forms but a part of the great Hellen- 
istic domain, the furthest boundaries of which 
were nearly coincident with those of Alexander's 
Empire. The hellenization of those parts of this 
area which were originally non-Hellenic was, of 
course, not uniform. It was most complete in Asia 
Minor, which in the Middle Ages became the home 
of Byzantine-Greek culture. Even in the Roman 
Imperial period Asia Minor was almost entirely 
Greek, and dominated by Greek civilization; nor 
is this contravened by the fact that the old in- 
digenous languages, such as Phrygian, Ca 

adocian, etc., were still spoken sporadically 
until the 5th and 6th centuries. Lyeaonian is 
referred to as a spoken language not only in Ac 
14!!,* but, as late as the 6th cent., in the Legend of 
St. Martha, while the Celtic dialect of the Gala- 
tians was still a living vernacular in the time of 
Jerome. Holl + rather overestimates the import- 
ance of the evidences he gives of this fact, for the 
dialects in question occupied a position in Hellenic 
Asia Minor not very different from that of Albanian 
in Greece at the present day; and, in fact, the im- 
portance of these tongues is hardly to be compared 
with that of Welsh in England, the Phrygian 
dialect alone surviving in a few short texts 
(sepulchral inscriptions) dating from the Imperial 
period. The influence of the ancient languages of 
Asia Minor upon Greek (i. e. the Koine) was like- 
wise of the slightest.t In Syria, as in Egypt, 
Greek was probably confined in the main to urban 
districts. In the numerous Hellenistic towns situ- 
ated between the Phoœnician coast and a line to the 
east of the Lake of Gennesaret and the Jordan— 
cities like Antioch, Acco, Damascus, and Gadara— 
the Greek language prevailed, as also did Greek 
administration, law, and culture. As regards 
Jewish Palestine, on the other hand, it can hardly 
be said that there was any real hellenization there 
at all. The Jews certainly learned Greek as the 
medium of intercourse and commerce and also for 
literary purposes, but they retained their Aramaic 
mother-tongue as well. Jesus and His apostles 
spoke Aramaic, and preached in Aramaic, though 
they may not have been ignorant of Greek; as a 
matter of fact, the ability to use more than one 
language is not uncommon in the East to-day, even 
among the lower classes.§ From the fact that Jesus 
and the apostles spoke Aramaic it is to be inferred 
that the XGA Io and the earliest records of 
His life were originally composed in Aramaic, and 
here too there emerges a special problem regarding 
the character of NT Greek (as also the Greek of 
the LXX)—a problem which will engage our 
attention below. But the general character of 
Biblical Greek can be understood only in relation 
to its basis in the Koine, and accordingly we must 
here deal first of all with the sources, the origin, 
and the character of the latter. 

4. Sources for the Koine.—The Koine was a 


* Cf. J. H. Moulton, Einleitung, p. 9. 

t ‘ Das Fortleben der Vol rachen in Kleinasien in nach- 
christlicher Zeit,’ in Hermes, xliii. [1908] 240 ff. 

t Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellen- 
ismus, p. 139 ff. 

$ On the diffusion of Hellenistic Greek cf. Thumb, op. 
eit. 102 fl.; Mahaffy, The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander: 
Empire, Chicago, 1905; on the language of Jesus see, most 
recently, Moulton, op. cit. p. 10f. 
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natural outgrowth of classical Greek, yet in its 
written form, as has been said, it exhibits a com- 
promise between the traditional literary ae 
and the vernacular of the time, and accordingly the 
extant texts of the Hellenistic period afford at 
most but indirect evidence as to the true character 
of the vulgar tongue. It is only what is new in 
these texts, i.e. what differs from Attic, that we 
can without hesitation claim for the living language, 
while, as regards the element in which the written 
Koine agrees with Attic, we are uncertain to what 
extent it is to be ascribed to tradition. Nor are 
the various texts and classes of texts all of the 
same value for our knowledge of the true forms of 
the vernacular. 

(1) This holds good in a peculiar degree even of 
the literary productions of the Hellenistic period. 
The LXX, the NT, and the earliest Christian 
writings approximate very closely, in a linguistic 
respect, to the contemporary papyri and inscrip- 
tions, and may as a whole be regarded as the most 
faithful literary reflex of the spoken tongue, while 
the Atticism which prevailed about the same time 
took an entirely different direction, and sought to 
purge literature of all admixture with the ver- 
nacular. But even the Atticists, of whom Lucian 
of Samosata was the most brilliant representative, 
were unable, with regard to either vocabulary or 
syntax, to free themselves wholly from the influ- 
ence of the speech of their day.“ But they suc- 
ceeded in arresting the movement that from the 
time of Xenophon and Aristotle had been tending 
to bring the literary language into line with the 
cosmopolitan development of Attic, that is to say, 
with the Koine, a development which had been 
followed even by the New Attic Comedy. The 
language of Polybius is closely akin to that of con- 
temporary inscriptions; he does justice to the 
demands which the spoken tongue in its develop- 
ment laid upon literary diction. The philosopher 
Epicurus,t and Teles the Cynic, as also Philo of 
Byzantium, the engineer (if he was a contemporary 
of Archimedes),§ may be regarded as the immediate 
forerunners of Polybius. 

(2) Our best sources for the common tongue, 
however, are the papyri of Egypt and the inscrip- 
tions—more especially those of Asia Minor. A 
comparison of these two documentary groups shows 
that the Hellenistic Greek of Egypt differs in no 
essential respect from that of Asia Minor, and we 
may therefore safely use the copious discoveries of 
papyri as throwing light upon the general character 
of the Greek spoken in the age in which they were 
written (for details see below). Of papyri and in- 
scriptions alike it may be said that, the less educated 
the writers, the more faithfully do they reflect the 
current speech, and accordingly we find great dis- 
parity between, e.g., the documents of the Perga- 
menian State and the sepulchral N of the 
common people; or, again, between the records of 
the Egyptian government-offices and the letters 
written by simple folk. These differences have 
not yet been studied in detail. 

An excellent survey of these sources, with copious references 
to the literature, is found in Deissmann, Licht vom Osten?, p. 
6ff. (Eng. tr.?, 1911, p. ee Detailed investigation of their 
language has made remarkable progress in recent goan (a) 
Insoriptions: E. Schwyzer (Schweizer), Grammatik der per- 
gamenischen Inschriften, Berlin, 1898; E. Nachmanson, Laute 
und Formen der magnetischen Inschriften, Upsala, 1903; Dienst- 


bach, De Titulorum Prienensium sonis, Marburg, 1910. A 
special study of the numerous Christian inscriptions of Asia 


Of. W. Schinid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern, 
6 vols., Stuttgart, 1887-97. . , 

tot. P. Linde, De Epicuri vocabulis ab optima Atthide 
alienis, Breslau, 1906. 

t Srd cent. B. C.; cf. Teletis reliquia, ed. O. Hense, Tübingen, 
1909. 
§Cf. M. Arnim, De Philonis Byzantii dicendi genere, 
Greifswald, 1912. 
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Minor would be of great advantage in relation to the NT. (L) 


Papyri: E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus 
der Prolemderzert ; merges Baa W. Crinert, Memoria græca 
Herculanensis, 


Lei 51 (c) From the mass of epigraphic 
material are to be Gettagulahed. as a special class, the impreca- 
tory tablets, which are composed in a very low type of speech. 
They have been collected by R. Wünsch in the Appendix to the 
CIA, and by Audollent, Defzionum tabelle, Diris, 1904 (cf. 
Thumb, in J: Forsch. Anzeiger, xviii. (1906-06) 41 ff.) ; as 
m only the Attic tablets have been studied philoiogicall : cf. 

Schwyzer, Die e der attischen Fluchtafeln,’ in 
Neue Jahrbiicher fir 1 Altertum, v. [1900] 244 fl.; 
Rabehl, De sermone deflæionum attic., Berlin, 1906. 


(3) Excellent witnesses to the nature of the ver- 
nacular are to be found also in the Greeco-Latin 
conversation - books or colloquial guides (épunvev- 
para) and glossaries used for the purpose of learning 
either language, as ¢.g. the Colloquium Pseudo- 
Dositheanum* and the Hermeneumata Pseudo- 
Dositheana.t Theabundant Greek material found 
in the Corpus glossariorum latinorum still awaits 
expert investigation; it yields much fresh infor- 
mation regarding the vocabulary of the colloquial 
language. 

(4) The remaining sources for the Koine are of 
second-hand authority, but are not less important. 
Thus we have the references of the Atticizing 

marians of the Imperial period, as in the 
Ates Arrixal of Moeris, extracts from the gram- 
marian Phrynichus, and the Arriarricioris. The 
object of these writings was to formulate rules for 
the correct use of classical Attic, and they contrast 
the latter with the ‘common’ language. What 
they reject belongs to the Hellenistic vernacular, 
as e.g. the forms ñun» (for 35), xptSw (=Kpirrw), 
ypaia (ypals), oixalvyouar (instead of PBdedUTropai) ; 
what they defend and explain is alien to it, as e.g. 
, Exrny, veorrés (instead of voocds). 

(5) We have another source in the Greek elements 
which have found their way into Latin, Gothic, 
Ecclesiastical Slavonic, and Oriental lan es. 
These elements exhibit the features of the lan- 
guage current at the time of their adoption. The 

reek words in Gothic, and especially in Old Slavic, r 
reflect certain phonetic characteristics of the Greek 
current in the North, while those in Armenian, 
Rabbinical Hebrew, and Coptic exhibit features 
of the Greek spoken in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt. These foreign sources have contributed 
much to the Hellenistic vocabulary, which is en- 
riched not only by fresh meanings, but also by 
new words and new forms. The Greek elements 
preserved in the Oriental sources are, as we should 
expect, of special importance for the study of 
Biblical Greek; but so far Armenian alone has 
been thoroughly studied in its bearings on the 
history of the Greek language.§ 

(6) The two foregoing sources are surpassed in 
the value of their contributions by Modern Greek. 
For the student of the Koine, and therefore also 
for the investigator of Biblical Greek, a knowledge 
of Modern Greek is as necessary as a knowledge of 
the Romance languages for the investigator of ver- 

Ed. Krumbacher, in the Festschrift fiir W. von Christ, 
MEd O Goets, in the Corpus glossariorum, iii. (Leipzig, 1892) ; 
ct. J. David, in Comment, philologe Tenenses, v. Ide. 1894) 197 f. 

t Of. Vasmer, Gravco-Slavic Studies (Russ.), 2 pts., St. Peters- 


burg, 1906-07. 
in! 55 Thumb, Die griechische Elemente im Armenischen,“ 


Britsk t, ix. [1900] 388 fl. For the other 
an ae Griechische und lateinische Lehn- 
wörter in Talmud, Midrasch und Targum, 2 vols., Berlin, 
1 51 orsch, A „ Vi. [1896] 
66 ff., xi. [1900] 96 ff.; Perles, in Byzant. 55 viii. 1899] 

Wen rlechisch, in 

ig, Das Griechische der Mischna, in ZNMTiy ix. [1908]; O 
von Lemm, Griechische und lateinische Wörter im Koptischen,’ 
in Bulletin de F Académie de St. Petersbourg, 5th ser. xiii. 1 1900] 
45 ff.; Wessely, Die griechische Lehnwörter der sabidischen 
und boheirischen Paalmen version, in Denkschri der Wiener 


Akademie, liv. (1909); Rahlfs,‘Griechische Wörter im Koptischen,’ 
in SBA W, 1912, p. 1036 fl. 
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nacular Latin.“ The more thorough the study of 
the modern tongue, the greater the gain for its 
earlier phase. For Modern Greek, with its dialects 
(exclusive, however, of the Tsaconic spoken in the 
Parnon Mts., a descendant of the Laconian dialect), 
is a natural development of the Koine, and its 
origins are to be sought therein. The knowledge 
of Modern Greek, accordingly, enables us to under- 
stand many features of the Koine, and to put a 
proper estimate upon its recorded forms. ith 
the 15 of the modern language we may reconstruet 
its Hellenistic basis and thereby supplement in 
many points the knowledge derived from the con- 
temporary Hellenistic texts. The character of the 
Koine as a whole is in fact to be inferred from the 
character of Modern Greek ; for, since the dialects 
of the latter are to be traced, not to the various 
types of the ancient language, such as Doric, olic, 
and Ionic, but to the Koine, the Koine, the direct 
deposit of which we find in the inscriptions and 
the papyri, must have supplanted the ancient dia- 
lects, and must have been a common language in 
the proper sense, i. e. a language spoken by all, as 
is med by the ancient grammarians. And 
what holds good of the language as a whole, holds 
ood also of its elements in detail. Thus certain 
orms in Hellenistic documents—as e.g. Meyar, and 
the like, in MSS of the LXX and other texts—are 
proved to have belonged to the spoken Koine by 
the fact that they survive in Modern Greek. This 
is true also of words like otxyalvouar (Mod. Gr. 
otxalyouat), which is oe by the Atticists, 
and of Lat. loan-words like cada (in inscrip- 
tions; Mod. Gr. ra xdarra). Some Latin loan- 
words, as e.g. (d)orlrs (hospitium), house, may of 
course be regarded as having been introduced into 
the Koine not later than the close of the ancient 
period. The Hellenistic substitution of tva for the 
infinitive culminates in the Mod. Gr. loss of the 
infinitive, and it is therefore quite wrong to regard, 
Ego every tva in Biblical Greek as having the force 
of the classical final Iva fact which has a direct 
bearing upon biblical interpretation. Thus the 
study of Modern Greek may likewise be of con- 
siderable service to the biblical scholar, and may 
often enable him to decide a doubtful case. If, e.g., 
the form benos is attested as Hellenistic b the 
ancients, while the NT has tados, the Mod. Gr. 
yva (pron. yali) shows that the NT form too be- 
longed to the Koine. 
oreover, the text of the Bible will occasionally 
be elucidated by a knowledge of Modern Greek. 
Thus Wellhausen (Das Ev. Matthai, Berlin, 1904) 
conjectures that the 7 dpa rap7AGer of Mt 14 means, 
not the time is past, but ‘the time is advanced 
an explanation which is supported by the Mod. Gr. 
use of rapá in raparárw, ‘above’; while the Greek 
writer Pallis renders the Spwuara of Mk 79 not b 
‘meats,’ but in the sense of the homonymous Mod, 
Gr. word, i.e. as ‘stench,’ ‘ filth -an interpretation 
which at least merits the attention of exegetes. 
Modern Greek also throws light upon the question 
of the Semitisms in Biblical Greek (see below). 
The E thesaurus or idiot ion of Modern 
Greek, the compilation of which is being subsidized 
by the Greek Government, will accordingly prove 
of great service in the study of Biblical Greek, 
especially as regards the vocabulary. : 
8. Origin of the Koine.—In its essential character 
* Of. Thumb, Value of Mod. Gr. for the Study of Ancient 


Greek,’ in Class. Quarterly, viii. [1914] 181 ff. 
1 On the subject of this paragraph cf. Thumb, Die griech. 
im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, p. 10ff.; also in Neue 
ahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum, xvii. [1906] 247 ff.; A. 
Pallis, A few Notes on the Gospels, based chiefly on Modern 
Greek, Liverpool, 1903 (to be read with discrimination 
ł Aids to the study of Modern Greek: G. N. Hatzidakis, 
Einleitung in die neugr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1892; Thumb, 
Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular, tr. S. Angus, Edin- 
burgh, 1912 (with a bibliographical appendix). ; 
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the Koine is the natural development of Attic. 
As early as the time of the Delian Confederation, 
Attic had spread beyond the confines of its native 
region, and Ionic elements—an important feature 
of the Koine—had already begun to find their way 
into the Attic vernacular.* In the Attic spoken 
outside Attica—‘Great Attic,’ as we might call 
it—the process of rejuvenescence and fusion was 
much more rapid, and it was here that the founda- 
tions of the Koine were laid.t The resultant 
modification of Attic appears most clearly in the 


vocabulary. Similar features had alr mani- 
fested themselves in the diction of Xenophon and 
the New Attic Comedy. This moditied Attic was 


used at the Macedonian court before the time of 
Alexander the Great. But it was in reality the 
conquests of Alexander and the institution of 
kingdoms by his successors that diffused the new 
idiom throughout the Oriental world, and made it 
the universal language of Hellenism. It is never- 
theless quite wrong to assert that this language 
was created by the Macedonians. The Macedonian 
contribution is barely discernible, and cannot in 
any case have been large; it perhaps included the 
suffix -øsa in Baciktooa. In this process of expan- 
sion the Attic, as might be expected, lost some of 
its characteristic features. Thus the oo found in 
most of the dialects, including Ionic, more and 
more superseded the Attic rr (which is almost 
obsolete in Mod. Gr.), and non-Attic forms showing 
pe intermingled with forms showing pp. Hence oc 
5 accordance with the papyri—in the 

XX, which, however, still retains f#rrwy and 
é\drrwy ; while we also find here do and (rarely) 
&ppny, Sapp, and (rarely) ap. In the NT like- 
wise rr occurs rarely, while e.g. Odappo and bape 
are both in use. That the use of pp was not due to 
the influence of the literary language is shown 
by Mod. Gr. bapp alongside of sepvixós ( = dpoerixéds). 

The Koine developed more rapidly in the 
hellenized lands outside Greece than upon its 
native soil, where the indigenous dialects offered 
some degree of resistance to its growth. But by 
the time when the uniform Ionic-Attie alphabet 
was adopted (400-350 B.C.), the Attic was asserting 
its power everywhere, and from the 4th cent. B.C. 
till about the 2nd cent. A.D. the dialects were 
5 dispossessed, and at last swallowed up, 
y the Koine; in its foreign domains, however, the 

oine had prevailed from the outset, and had thus 
gained a marked ascendancy alike as regards 
culture and as regards the numbers of those who 
spoke it. The absorption of the dialects did not 
proceed everywhere at the same pace. The Ionic 
succumbed most rapidly ; the Doric resisted longest: 
in the Doric area, in fact, there emerged first of all 
a Doric Koine, which wedged itself also into the 
non-Doric Arcadia, between the ancient Arcadian 
dialect and the common Attic tongue. The various 
aspects of this whole process of development may 
be traced in the inscriptions. In many localities, 
as e.g. Crete and Rhodes, the gradual subsidence 
of dialectic forms which is traceable in the inscrip- 
tions reflects the changes in the living language. 
In other parts, as e.g. Bootia, the inscriptions 
reveal a marked linguistic break, thus indicating 
either that the local dialect, though no longer 
spoken, was kept alive for a time as a literary 
language, or that the Koine had been introduced 
as a written language before the dialect had en- 
tirely disappeared. 


* Cf. Xenoph. De Republ. Athen. ii. 8. 

t Cf. the researches of J. Schlageter in his Zur Laut- und 
Formenlehre der ausserhalb Atttkas gef attischen 
Inschriften, Pr mm, Freiburg i. B., 1908, and Der Wort- 
schatz der ausserhalb Attikas gefundenen attischen Inschriften, 
Strassburg, 1912. 

1 Cf. Thumb, Die griech. Sprache im Zeitalter des Helleniemus, 
p. 28 ff.; Wahrmann, Prolegomena zu einer Geschichte der griech- 


The process of absorption, of course, could not 
but react upon the Koine itself. But it is quite 
wrong to suppose, with P. Kretschmer (Die Entsteh- 
ung der Koine), that the Koine arose from a 
manifold intermingling of the various Gr. dialects. 
This hypothesis finds no real support either in the 
documents of the Koine or in Modern Greek. 
Thus, to take but a single instance, Kretschmer, 
in citing the Mod. Gr. accentuation in drôpôro: 
(=dvOpwrat), épd-yar (=lpayor) as a survival of the 
ancient Doric accentuation, overlooks the fact that 
other Mod. Gr. accentual changes of the same kind, 
as in dä»ôpwrov, Epayaue, have nothing to do with 
Doric at all; so that, if the latter forms are due 
to the operation of analogy (in conformity with 
d»Opurros, čġayar), the examples cited by Kretschmer 
must be explained in the same way, i. e. as due to 
accentual shifting on the analogy of d»Opwrovus, 
épdyaner, What took place in the districts of the 
ancient dialects was simply that the Koine was at 
first slightly coloured by the native idiom; and 
doubtless this local character showed itself still 
more plainly in the pronunciation, just as, e.g., the 
domicile of those who speak English—whether it 
be the north of England, the south of England, 
Scotland, or North America—can be infe from 
their ‘accent,’ even though they use the forms of 
the literary language. But the recognizable pro- 
vincialisms of these local Koine types left only the 
slightest traces in the process of development to- 
wards Modern Greek, the reason being that they 
had no source of support outside their native 
region. Thus, e.g., as early as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
the veterans in the Arsinoite Nome of Egypt—men 
drawn from the most diverse quarters of Greece— 
wrote the Koine without any admixture of dialectic 
forms. Taken all in all, the elements derived from 
the local dialects of the Koine—apart from the 
Ionic—are confined to certain forms, such as Aass, 
vaés, Naroula, the preposition rar, and a few 
special words, as e.g. Bovwds (attested for Cyrene 
and Sicily by the ancients). 

We cannot easily determine the influence of the 
vocabularies of the various dialects, as these voca- 
bularies are much less known to us than that of 
Attic. It was the Ionic dialect alone that, from 
the period of the Attic naval league, made a 
distinct contribution to the development of the 
Koine. But even in the case of Ionic, the extent 
of its dialectical influence cannot always be defined 
with precision. Thus, while forms like eøúpņs in 
the L and the NT, or dpovpys in early Christian 
literature, seem to bear a genuinely Ionic character, 
they may well be later variations formed on the 
analogy of óa, óns; Oddarra, Padrdrrys, and the 
like (cf. Moulton, Einleitung, p. 70f.). On the 
other hand, words like Sd@paxos, rd@vn, vooods in- 
dicate clearly the phonetic form of Ionic, while, 
again, e.g. the aorist , (in the papyri) instead 
of fveyxov, and the preference for nouns in -ua are 
Ionic, or at all events not Attic, features. A 
specially characteristic indication of Ionic influence 
appears in the inflexion of nouns in -âs, · ãdos and 
-o, -of80s. Such syntactical u as the pre- 
ference of fva to ros and the final infinitive (e.g. 
Mt 57: obe Abov xaraddoa:, U wAnpdoa) may 
likewise be shown to be Ionic. Of most importance, 
however, are the Ionic elements of the vocabulary, 
as it is these that give the Koine a character 
diferent from that of Attic. Thus a calculation 
of Schlageter (Der Wortschatz, etc.) shows that 
the Attic inscriptions outside Attica (till 200 B.c.) 
contain 18% of Attic, 18% of new (Hellenistic), 
and a little over 6% of Ionic, but only -75% of 


ischen Dialekte tin Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Programm, 
Vienna, 1907; Kieckers, ‘Das Eindringen der Kolne in Kreta,’ 
in Indogerm. Forsch. xxvii. (1910) 72 fl.; Buttenwieser, ‘Zur 
Geschichte des böotischen Dialekts,’ in ib. xxviii. (1911) 1 f. 
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distinctively Doric words. The proportion of Ionic 
words increases till about 250 B.c., and then de- 
creases, so that the process of interfusion virtually 
ceased about tle middle of the 3rd cent. B.C. 

This feature of the Koine appears, as we might 
expect, also in Biblical Greek. Words like dwapritw 
(in dwapricpés), Exrpwua, vod (of the wind), S urdos, 
carddduor, cxopritw, etc., in the LXX or NT are of 
Ionic origin. The Ionic element includes, further, 
the so-called poetical words of the Koine, i.e. 
Hellenistic words which formerly were to be found 
only in the poets, but which from the fact of their 
occurrence in papyrus texts concerned with matters 
of everyday life, 1 nly also from the fact of 
their survival in Modern Creek, are now seen to 
have belonged to the colloquial language. They 
include, e. ., Bapéw, évrpéwopat, OauBdw, leo Mf, 
reipd g, d xos, wptoua: in the LXX and the NT, and 
dxexrup, Bac rdgw, lp bos, Sara, dnultw in the NT. 
Words of this class were imported, first, from the 
literary Ionic of the earlier period into the language 
of poetry, and then again from the vernacular Ionic 
of the later period into the Koine, and there was no 
direct link of connexion between the two processes. * 
In the literary criticism of the Hellenistic writers, 
and especially of the biblical books, the facts just 
indicated yield an important guiding principle, 
viz. that their use of Ionic wards does not e 
a knowledge of, or any dependence upon, the earlier 
Ionic literature. The fact, e.g., that St. Luke makes 
use of medical terms found in Hippocrates and 
other physicians in no way implies a study of 
medical writings (‘ Luke the physician’), but only 
some acquaintance with the ordinary terminology 
of his age; many such medical words, indeed, as 
e.g. &yxvos, creipa, or ged. ( the surgeon’s needle’) 
had passed into such general use in the vernacular 
that they prove nothing more than St. Luke’s 
familiarity with the language of his time. 

6. The influence of foreign languages. — The 
Koine may thus be defined as a development of 
Attic under the influence of Ionic. ut as it 
spread to non-Hellenic lands, such as Asia Minor 
and Egypt, we must, finally, inquire as to the in- 
fluence upon it of the languages of these countries, 
and as to foreign influence generally. Just as 
the Celts of Gaul exercised an influence upon the 
pamar and vocabulary of French (the vulgar 

tin of Gaul), so, we might expect, would the 
Koine be affected by the native pao of Asia 
Minor and Egypt. The Greek spoken by these 
‘barbarians’ shows traces of their own manner of 
speech in the confusion of + and e sounds, and of 
tenues, medio, and aspirates (7, 8, 0). Of such 
modification, however, very little found its way 
into the general development of Greek. Probabl 
the pronunciation of révre as pende, and of Maur 
as lambros, and the like, which make their first 
appearance in the dialect of Pamphylia, as also 
the development of v into ¢, arose in Asia Minor; 
the disregard of the distinction between long and 
short vowels (w and o, etc.) perhaps in Asia Minor 
and Egypt. It was once more the vocabulary that 
was appreciably affected by oe, en ea 
the natural result of intercourse. Yet, after all— 
apar: from the local use of Egyptian words in 

gyptian Greek—the Oriental languages contri- 
buted to the Greek vocabulary in Hellenistic times 
hardly any more than in the classical period ; the 
converse influence, e.g. in Rabbinical Hebrew, was 
incomparably greater. In Biblical Greek likewise, 
Semitic elements are scarcely more prominent than 
elsewhere. We note, e. g., dyyapedw and wapddewos, 
which are of Persian origin; dppafwr, 6, xdBos, 


æ There exist as yet no works (except those of Schlageter, 
mentioned above) dealing specially with the vocabulary of the 
papyri and the inscriptions. 

ortschatz des Apostels Paulus, Göttingen, 1905. 
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For the NT cf. T. Naegell, Der 
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vd HA, owpaxos (Sem.), and Sdior, orlu (Egypt.); 
but these words are also found in other documents 
of the Koine; while, of course, words like da8fés, 
dun, yéevva, wdoxa, odfBarov (oáußaror) found their 
way into the Greek world through the Jewish 
Christian sphere of ideas. It was from this sphere 
also that the names of the days of the week (M lou 
huépa, cedriyns huépa, etc.), together with the week 
of seven days itself, came to the Greeks, and then 
spread to the rest of Europe.* 

As contrasted with the Oriental, the Latin con- 
tribution forms a noticeable element in the Koine. 
Again, it is true, the atical influence was of 
the slightest. A number of suffixes, such as -aros, 
-apts, op, -gios (Lat. -atus, -arius, ura, -ensis), 
were introduced into Greek through the medium 
of Lat. loan-words, and came to be used with Gr. 
stems. From the beginning of the Roman sway 
in Greece to the close of the ancient period, Roman 
politics and traffic imported a constantly increas- 
ing number of Latin words into Greek, and how 
effectively many of these became naturalized is 
shown by their survival in Modern Greek. In this 
respect likewise Biblical Greek reflects the condi- 
tions of the common Hellenistic language; in the 
NT we find, e.g., xatcap, xevrupluy, Neyewr, wparrwpror, 
cio os, Kodpdyrns, durd por, lo, Aéwriov, covddpior, 
p . That the influence of Latin on Pales- 
tinian Greek was by no means slight is attested 
indirectly by the number of Lat. words more or 
less naturalized in the Rabbinical literature, and, 
as a from their form, introduced through 
the medium of Greek. Latinisms were occasion- 
3 formed by translation (‘loan-renderings’), 
and just as the xerruplwy is called a éxarévrapxos in 
Lk 237, so we may regard 70 lxavdy rote (Mk 1525) 
and ¢pyactay dodva: as translations of Lat. satisfacere 
and operam dare respectively. The extra-biblical 
literature of early Christianity likewise shows the 
influence of Latin, and is as yet free from puristic 
tendencies; thus, ¢.g., Ignatius does not hesitate to 
adopt decéprwp, Sexrdoira (‘pledge’) from military 

e, or éfeuwAdpiow (‘legally valid copy’) from 
the language of law.t 

7. Local variations of the Koine.—In order to 
answer the question whether Biblical Greek shows 
a definite local character, we must first of all in- 
quire whether local variations or even dialects 
existed in the colloquial Koine. We certainly 
cannot look for such differences in the written 
texts of a cosmopolitan language, as it lies in the 
PR nature of a written language to tend towards 
uniformity. Our mre ial ipa must therefore 
carefully take account of all phenomena that could 
be regarded as pointing to local variation. In view 
of the wide expansion of the Koine, it is natural 
to suppose that local varieties would exist, i.e. 
that the common . would not be spoken in 
exactly the same way in t, Asia Minor (Syria), 
and in the ancient Attic, Ionic, and Doric areas, 
since the ancient dialects themselves or the lan- 
guages of the barbarians who had just learned to 
speak Greek would lend a certain colouring, in pro- 
nunciation at least, to the Koine of the various 
regions. And, as a matter of fact, we are able, 
partly with the help of Modern Greek, to deter- 


* Cf. Thumb, Die Namen der Wochentage im Griechischen, 
in Zetlechrift fiir deutsche Wortforachung, i. [1900] 163 fl.: 
Schürer, Die siebentägige Woche in der c Kirche des 
ersten Jahrhunderts,’ in Z NTV vi. (1905) 1 fl. 

t Of. T. Eckinger, Die Orthographie latein. Wörter in griech. 
Inschriften, Munich, 1893: Wessely, ' Die lat. Elemente in der 


Gräzität der Papyri, in Wiener Studien, xxiv. [1902] 99 fl., xxv. 
(1903) 40 fl.; D. e, De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique 
vocabulis nibus in sermonem conversis, Leipzig, 


græcum 
1905; and especially L. Hahn, 
griechisch-römischen Osten, Lei , 1906 (reviewed by Thumb, 
ndogerm. Forsch. Anzeiger, . (1907-08) 30 ff.), also ‘Zum 
oo im römischen Reich,’ in Philologus, Suppl. x. 
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mine the existence of a number of such local varia- 


tions. ‘Thus the Greek-speaking Egyptians and 
Asiatics could not keep the e and i sounds“ distinct 
(a phenomenon which, however, had nothing to do 
with itacism), and confounded tenues, media, and 
aspirates, probably substituting tenues, or un- 
voiced medi, for the last two groups. The n had 
a close and an open sound, the latter probably in 
the East, as may be inferred from the pronuncia- 
tion of n as e in the modern dialect of Pontus; v 
was pronounced as i, ù and u (iu), though it is im- 
le to define the local limits of the variations. 
Similarly, the intrusion of an inter-vocalic y (as in 
kalyw [=xdalw] found in a papyrus of the 2nd cent. 
B.C.) was merely local, as is shown by Modern 
Greek ; while the sound-change of A into p as in 
dõeppós = dderAgds, and the substitution of a single 
for a duplicated consonant, cannot have been 
universal in the Koine, since the X is still retained 
in the East (Cappadocia and Pontus), and the double 
letter in the south-east (Cyprus, Rhodes, etc.), of 
the Modern Greek area. Finally, the retention 
and omission of final » must each have had their 
own local distribution. As regards inflexions, we 
may draw attention to the Egyptian declension in 
-âs, -dros as compared with the Ionic -âs, -ĉâ8os (im- 
parisyllabic nouns of this class are not found in 
the NT). Further, forms like yéyovay on the one 
hand, and ér#\dac: on the other, as also #\Gocay 
and the like, indicate that, as in Modern Greek, 
different regions of the Koine levelled the personal 
endings in different ways. As yet, however, the 
clearest evidence that by the end of the ancient 
riod the Koine had already split up into actual 
ialects, in which lay the germs of the dialects of 
to-day, is found in the imprecation-tableta of Cyprus 
(8rd. cent. A.D.), the lan e of which shows 
traces of both the ancient and the modern dialect 
of that island.t 
But while recent investigation has thus succeeded 
in proving the existence of local varieties of the 
Koine, it must refuse to recognize the so-called 
varieties whose existence has been maintained 
from ancient times, viz. the Alexandrian and 
Macedonian dialects. What was regarded, alike 
in ancient and in modern times, as characteristic 
of these dialects is found to have belonged to no 
special region, but to the common Hellenistic 
language. Not even the stock example épavráw 
(= épevydw) can be claimed for the Alexandrian dia- 
lect—let alone Alexandrian Jewish-Greek—as that 
provers form has been traced, e.g., in the Koine of 
era 


8. Biblical Greek as a local variety of the 
Koine.— We now come to the question how Biblical 
Greek is related to these local idioms. It is not 
possible to describe the Greek Bible as the monu- 
ment of a distinct dialect of the Koine, and still 
less as the monument of an Alexandrian or Pales- 
tinian Jewish-Greek, or of a special ‘Christian 
Greek.’ Of the existence of an Alexandrian Jewish- 
Greek there is no real evidence at all, as was first 
explicitly proved by Deissmann (see Lit.). Psichari 
(see Lit.), who has recently investigated the prob- 
lem, could find no support for the theory that in 

rticular the translators of the OT spoke a Jewish 

reek, and so occasionally introduced Hebraisms 
into their version. The language of the LXX is 
in reality a translation-Greek, and cannot there- 
fore be adduced as proving the existence of a 
Jewish variety of the colloquial Koine; nor is all 
our wider knowledge of the Greek spoken in 
Palestine, whether derived from direct or indirect 
sources, sufficient to warrant us in speaking of it 
as adistinct type; at most it may be described as 

* Vowels (a, e, i, etc.) as in German. 

t Cf. Thumb, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum, xvii. 
[1906) 257. 
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the Syrian Koine. Biblical Greek, moreover, is 
by no means identical with what we have been 
able to establish regarding the Greek of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for the particular change of meaning 
which certain Greek words underwent in Rabbini- 

uiage does not appear in those words as used 
in Biblical Greek; thus, e.g., Aerovpyia in the 
Rabbinical literature means ‘service rendered’; 
in the Bible (as in Greek generally), ‘religious 
service.’ 

It is a controversy some centuries old whether 
the language of the Bible bears a ‘ Hebrew’ colour- 
ing or not; the so-called ‘ Purists’ sought to demon- 
strate the classical, the Hebraists the hebraizing, 
character of Biblical Greek. The theory of the 
‘specific quality’ of NT Gr. uired a certain 
theological importance in virtue of the pointed ex- 
pression which it received at the hands of R. Rothe, 
viz. that the NT speaks in the language of the Holy 
Ghost, who ‘framed for Himself a quite distinct 
religious idiom by transforming the linguistic 
elements which lay ready for Him, as also the 
already existent concepts, into a medium appro- 
priate to Him.’* The research of the last fifteen 
years has shown more and more conclusively that 
the question in debate was wrongly put, since 
neither classical Greek nor a supposed Jewish 
Greek is to be regarded as the foundation of Biblical 
Greek. To Deissmann (see Lit.) is due the merit 
of having brought clear prne les to bear upon the 
subject, inasmuch as he showed that Biblical Greek 
cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon, and 
assigned it a place in the general process of a t 
natural development of language. First of all, as 
regards the so-called Hebraisms, or, more accur- 
ately, Semitisms, the examples usually adduced 
are either simply fallacious or else indecisive. 
Leaving out of account the pedantic and barbarous 
literality in translations of certain parts of the OT 
(as e.g. the tr. of Aquila, who renders nu, the 
sign of the Heb. accusative, by ov»), we must admit 
that the syntax of the LXX has not been modified 
by the original in any undue degree; thus even 
the construction mwpocrévac with the infinitive 
(Heb. { np with inf.) cannot be regarded as non- 
Greek.t Detailed investigation shows that the 
translators were quite able to keep themselves free 
from bondage to their original, and that they 
strove with success to represent the Hebrew form 
of expression by an excellent Greek diction (cf. 
Johannessohn, in Lit.). In the NT, again, evi- 
dences of a Hebrew ground-colour have proved even 
less cogent, as is now increasingly recognized. The 
statement of B. Weiss that the Fourth Gospel has 
a ‘hebraisierender Grundton’ has been recently 
challenged by Wellhausen (Das Evangelium Johan- 
nis, Berlin, 1908). In point of fact, the more 
thoronghiy we work through the papyri, the smaller 
grows the number of alleged Hebraisms ; we need 
cite only the constructions é» paxalpy and év re 
ôvóuarı. That modes of expression which really 
occur in Greek, though but rarely, or only in special 
circumstances, should be found more frequently in 
Biblical Greek when they happen to coincide with 
Hebrew usage (as e.g. iðoú) need occasion no sur- 
prise ; it is natural enough in translations or repro- 
ductions from foreign languages.: Even the voca- 
tive ô ĝeós, the use of which in Biblical Greek is 
explained by Wackernagel§ as an imitation of 
Hebrew, may be brought under this general law, 
since ò bes occurs as a vocative—though with a 
different shade of meaning—also in Greek: while 
the predicative els, and such expressions as xprhs 


* Cf. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellen- 
ismus, p. 181. 
t Helbing, Grammatik der LXX, p. 4. 


t Of. also Moulton, Einleitung, pp. 26, 31. 
$ Boer eintge antike Anredeformen, Gottingen, 1912. 
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ddéixias, ‘the unjust judge, have likewise certain 
points of contact with Greek, and therefore cannot 
rightly be described as non-Greek Hebraisms or 
barbarisms. 

In the NT, the phenomenon jest explained, viz. 
that relatively rarer forms of expression occur 
more frequently in Biblical Greek, is one that may 
be expected with special frequency in those parts 
that rest on an Aramaic original. But the or 
tion whether certain parts of the NT go back to 
an Aramaic originalis one in which the Hebraisms 
necessarily play a leading part, and which cannot 
be effectively solved until the full complement of 
the Hebraisms has been established beyond dis- 
pute. Thus, e. 9., the monotonous sequence of nar- 
rative by means of «al clauses in no sense proves the 
presence of the Semitic genius of language—often 
as that assertion has been made. Exact statistical 
investigations, such as alone could avail us here, 
are still; lacking. Probably the best foundation 
for such investigations would be the arrange- 
ment of words, and especially the position of the 
verb; and, as a matter of fact, the frequent occur- 
rence of the verb at the beginning of clauses in the 
Gospel narrative seems to be at variance with 
ordinary Greek usage, and to have been influenced 
by the Hebrew diction, though at the same time it 
is not unknown in Greek.“ 

The influence of Hebrew upon the phraseolo 
of Biblical Greek is clearly manifest only in the 
LXX, though there also every particular instance 
demands the most careful scrutiny.t In the NT 
the formation of new words to represent special 
Christian ideas is quite an unimportant element. 
Deissmann estimates the number of ‘ biblical words’ 
in the NT as no more than one per cent. Chris- 
tianity was able to formulate its distinctive con- 
ceptions (e.g. cp, evayyédoy) in the spirit and 
with the linguistic resources of the Koine; as 
Deissmann rightly observes, it had not so much a 
word-forming as a word-transforming power. But 
such alteration in the meaning of existent words 
takes place in all cases where a profound change 
occurs in the civilization—including, of course, also 
the concepts and ideas—ofa people. The discussion 
of such phenomena forms a chapter of ordinary 
semasiology, for Biblical Greek does not differ in 
this respect from Gr. in general. In many cases 
the NT merely carries forward in Christian con- 
cepts the religious signification which had already 
been fully developed in the extra-Christian Koine, 
as e.g. in cur., ‘saviour’; t for other examples see 
the works of Deissmann. 


How the study of the Koine texte furthers our knowledge in 
this field is shown also by G. Thieme, Dis Inschriften von 
Magnesia am Hiander und das NT, Göttingen, 1906, and J. 
Rouffiac, Recherches sur les caractères du grec dans le NT 
d'après les inscriptions de Pritne, Paris, 1911. 

Biblical Greek, then, corresponds to the Hellen- 
istic Greek of the age in phonetics, mor hology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Aa however, the L 
took form in Egypt and the NT on Asiatic soil, it 
is of course conceivable that the pronunciation and 
idiom of the Egyptian and Asiatic Greeks would 
now and again assert themselves, just as, e.g., the 
literary German of the Austrians can be distin- 

ished from that of the Northern Germans. But, 

or one thing, the written text is too imperfect a 

representation of the actual pronunciation, and, 
for another, our knowledge of the finer provincial 
differences in the vocabulary and syntax of the 
Koine is too m e, to enable us to trace abnor- 
malities in the biblical Koine with certainty. 


* Cf. E. Kieckers, Die Stellung des Verbs im Griechischen, 
Strassburg, 1911, p. 6. 
t Of., e. ., Thackeray, A Grammar of the OT in Greek, i. (Cam- 


bridge, 1909 . 3l fl. 
18 Speclaliy Wendland. ZN TW v. (1904) 386 f. 


one respect, however, we may speak of a dialectical 
modification in biblical texts: the MS tradition of 
sounds and forms is not homogeneous. Each par- 
ticular MS betrays the influence of the language, 
the period, and the country of the writer; while 
in certain phonetic features, such as the confusion 
of mediz, tenues, and aspirates, or the confusion 
of i (ec, i) and v, œ, and of e and 7, some of the older 
MSS of the NT (e.g. A and &) indicate their 
Egyptian or Asiatic origin. It should also be 
noted that in the LXX we find, e.g., the Aexd»n of B 
. as Aaxdyn in A; that accusatives like 
vucrar and facrA\day are met with only in A and &, 
and that differences appear even in the selection of 
words, as where cavoõ and évéyeey in A correspond 
to kóġwov and ERB in B. To what extent the 
original text itself was affected by the local idiom 
of the writers (or translators) can be determined 
only by means of a detailed investigation of the 
MSS. Thus the accusative form vóxray may quite 
possibly be due to the translators of the OT, or to 
some of them, but that they actually used it (as 
Psichari * believes) is meanwhile difficult to prove, 
In view of the fact that the linguistic form of the 
several MSS still awaits precise investigation, such 
apparent trifles as, e.g., the „ épedxvorixdy or the 
dropping of + between vowels, and such variants 
as Raga, xd Bao, é\dBocay, must not be overlooked. 

Possibly, however, we may be more successful 
with the question regarding the provincial idiom 
of the biblical writers, if we examine the syntactical 
features, as the MS tradition would be less likely 
to infringe upon the original text in that respect. 
A noteworthy fact, observed by Radermacher,t is 
that the use of the article as a relative—a usage 
authenticated in Attic inscriptions of the 4th cent. 
A.D. and here and there in Koine texts—seems to 
be foreign tothe NT. Further, the final infinitive, 
which is a favourite construction in the Ionic of 
Homer, but is seldom used in Attic, ap with 
great frequency in the NT, though the substitution 
of la for the infinitive in other constructions had 
develo in a marked degree. Now it is a re- 
markable fact that the final infinitive is found to 
depend upon verbs of the same class alike in the 
NT, in the early Byzantine author Malalas of 
Syria, and in the Pontic dialect of to-day (the only 
dialect that still retains the infinitive), This 
suggests the inference that there was an eastern 
Koine dialect marked inter alta by its retention of 
the infinitive, and that the language of the NT 
was more closely akin to that dialect than to the 
other branches of the Koine, which discarded the 
infinitive altogether, and in this respect paved the 
way for Modern Greek usage. Another and per- 
haps even more characteristic phenomenon is that 
the Fourth Gospel makes very frequent use of 
the adjectival pronoun éués, and that similarly the 
Acta Johannes and Acta Philippi prefer the ad- 
jectival ods, while the rest of the NT writings, like 

odern Greek, usually employ the genitives you 
and gov. As the adjectival possessives are now re- 
tained only by the dialects of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, we may regard the authors of the Fourth 
Gospel and the other two works just named—in 
view of their preference for ¿uós and oés—as having 
belonged to Asia Minor. 

It is therefore possible, with the aid of gram- 
matical characteristics, to assign a particular book 
of the Bible to a definite portion of the Koine area. 
We thus at the same time trench upon, and, in 
principle at least, give an affirmative answer to, 
the question whether the various constituent parts 
of the Greek Bible may—not only as regards their 
style but also as regards their grammar—be dis- 

* ‘Essai sur le Greo de la Septante,’ in Revue des cludes 


juives, 1908, p. 164 f. 
t Neutest. Grammatik, Tübingen, 1011, p. 62. 
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tinguished from one another in such a way as to 
warrant us in associating their writers with different 
districts. Investigation of the local varieties of 
the Koine (see above) has not yet yielded such 
results as would enable us to deal with the problem 
on a comprehensive scale. So far as individuality 
of diction has as yet been noted in the various 
biblical writers, it would seem to involve nothing 
more than differences in culture and in stylistic 
tendencies: compare, 6.g., the Gospels, the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. J. H. 

oulton has called attention to such differences,“ 
while H. St. J. Thackeray t has successfully utilized 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain words 
as a means of breaking up the Greek version of 
the OT into sors which must have come from 
distinct hands. e next task of the investigator, 
however, will be to examine the syntax and voca- 
bulary of the several parts of the Greek OT and 
NT with reference to the question whether they 
cannot be brought into relation also with local and 
chronological modifications of the Koine. A begin- 
ning has been made in the works of Thieme and 
Rouffiac already named. 

9. The more important grammatical peculi- 
arities of Biblical Greek.— The definition of 
Biblical Greek as a monument of the Koine is in 
no way affected by the discussions of the foregoing 
paragraph, and a grammatical study of the former 
gives us a good idea of the Koine in general as 
contrasted with Attic Greek. 

(A) Phonetics.—({1) Itacism had become a fairly 
common feature of Greek 5 in Asia 
Minor and Egypt by the beginning of the 2nd 
cen ; e Was pronounced as i, a as e (ä), and 
œ as v(a sound resembling d, but incapable of being 
more precisely determined).§ The » was still an 
e sound, but in the countries named was sometimes 
confused with i (, ei), as the latter had there a very 
open pronunciation. The itacistic development is 
reflected in such biblical modes of spelling as do-. 
(elõov), Aaveld, dvdwre:pos=dydanpos, paldn (also péðn), 
dytyw (also dyolyw). Probably av and ev were still 
pronounced as true diphthongs, i.e. as au, eu. Of 
the consonants, ¢, x, B, and y still retained their 
original values, viz. p +Å, k+hA, b and g; the native 
Egyptians and Asiatics made no distinction between 
these and the . unvoiced explosives 
and & (see above), thou the Modern Gree 
aspirate pronunciation of f and y had already 
found a footing: cf. dvole for dvolye: in LXX ; and 
for 6 and 6, the Sopi pronunciation of voiced 
and voiceless th would seem to have prevailed im 
NT times. f was like the English z (voiced s); ef. 
the MS form Zupra. (2) The distinction between 
long and short vowels was no longer maintained in 
colloquial speech; but in the LXX o and w are 
seldom confused. (3) Peculiarities in the usage of 
vowels: *rescepdxovra (for reocapdxovra); rf 
(rg), ‘I seize’; “*rapeiov=rapsetoy; bela 
vylea; “*vorcbs=veoccss. (4) Consonantal peculi- 
arities: *yivoua and *ywwonw; xal'Eros, xa idla» ; 
épédrri8a (, X); dei (the spiritus 
asper is transferred from , ddopdw). Therelation 
of *dpxos to Spxros is obscure. xamples of ovdeds 
(odde/s also used) are more frequent in the LXX 
than in the NT, and this corresponds to the usage 
of the Koine in their respective periods. 

(B) Inflexion.—{1) For the vocative ô 6eés see 


* Especially in his ‘New Testament Greek in the Light of 
5 Discovery (Cambridge Biblical Essays, London, 1900, 


p. 

t op. cit. i. 6 ff. 

t In what follows, a star () placed before the word indicates 
that the form is found in both the LXX and the NT; forms not 
so distinguished are in the NT. 

The occasional use of v for ov in papyri (cf. 80Aes for S0vA0s 
in LXX, 1 K 1421) shows that it was akin to u; but at an early 
period it had also the value of í in Asia and Egypt. 
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above, § 8. Observe rò (for ó) ecos, and the like. 
vols is declined voés, vot after the example of fois, 
Bods. (2) For vúxrav, *xeîpav, Bacrdéay, etc., see 
above. (3) 7d Aas (for ò GAs); Spt for öp»ıs is 
perhaps a Dorism. (4) Verbs in -w went gradually 
out of use, as is attested by the MS readings lordw 
(LXX), lords, dhl, *cuviw, duviw. In the inflexion 
of eiul we find an imp. mid. fun». The earliest un- 
mistakable use of ëv: (=€veor), from which arose 
the Mod. Gr. elvai, ‘he is, instead of éorl is found 
in the NT; the imperative is ro (for forw). (5) 
orjxw (Mod. Gr. oréxw), the use of which is better 
attested in the NT than in the LXX, is an innova- 
tion formed from éornxa, and on the analogy of 
jixw, which could be inflected like a perfect (LXX 
auer and fxare). (6) Contracted verbs: red 
and Bas tag but *{#»; the Hellenistic ypac6a: is but 
me y attested in Biblical Greek. (7) The 
spelling xb (LXX yyw) is of special interest, as 
presents with occur also in the Cyprian dialect 
of to-day, t.¢. in Eastern Greek. (8) Personal 
endings: (a) the ending gar extends far beyond 
its original usage, but occurs more frequently in 
the L (Moa, épéporay, eyevrdcay, wuroicay) 
than in the NT (elyocay, dOopvBoicary) : in Mod. Gr. 
it is confined to contracted verbs; (b) the termina- 
tions of the first and second aorists begin to coa- 
lesce, e.g. *eŬpapev, eldauer; as found in the im- 
perfect (e.g. Hear), we cannot be so sure that 
they belong to the original text; (c) in 3rd plur. 
peri. we sometimes find -a» for at, as in *éwpaxar, 
ay. 

(C) S .—(1) Indications of the decreasing 
use of the dative are the occasional confusion be- 
tween els with acc., and ér with dat., the preference 
for the gen. and the acc. after prepositions taking 
three cases, and the growing use of the acc. after 
verbs like *xpaio6a:, xarapicOa, éveðpeveiw. After 
certain verbs, moreover, the acc. tends to supersede 
the gen., as e. g. kparety, xaradcxdftew rivd. (2) A pre- 
positional construction sometimes takes the place 
of simple noun with case, as e. g. ele ék rob dprov, 
dwéxecOai áró. (3) The aorist, in so preety with 
the imp. indic., is more frequently used than in the 
classical period; the use of the aorist in a perfective 
sense is made distinct by prepositions, thus wpay- 
paretoad Ga: (Lk 19"5), ‘ trade with,’ but duaxpayuaret- 
cacbat ,v. 1), gain by trading.’ This force of the 

reposition explains also why a preposition is more 
requently attached to the aorist than to the pre- 
sent stem; but presents with aoristic force could 
be formed in a similar way: cf. rò» pcddv dwéxouce 
(Mt 67.8 16), ‘they have received their reward’; 
drexo is used in a like sense in receipts found 
among the pa yri. A characteristic feature of the 
LXX and is that they "on employ the 
aorist imperative in invocations of —a usage to 
which we find an analogy in Homer. (4) The ex- 
tent to which the perfect was used in Biblical 
Greek with the force of the aorist is disputed ; the 
usage of Hellenistic Greek generally rather favours 
the aoristic function (as e.g. of *efAnpa, *€oxnxa) in 
Biblical Greek as well. (5) The optative was 
obsolescent, alike in princi and in subordinate 
clauses ; its disuse is more marked in the NT than 
in the LXX. (6) The infinitive shows no sign of 
ery in the LXX; but in the NT it is widely (as 
in Mod. Gr. always) superseded by fra, hence e.g. 
gurò iva, rapaxa Iva; to look for a purposive 
force in every %&%a in Biblical Greek is a mistake. 
The infinitive with the article, however, is common 
also in the NT, and it may be remarked that a 
number of old infinitive forms survive in Mod. Gr. 
as nouns, e. g. TÒ S = 7 e, ‘the kiss.“ (7) The 
present participle active shows a tendency to be. 
come rigid (the Mod. Gr. X yorras is indeclinable), 
as e.g. in Jn 155: uévwv ev cuol xdyw (uévw) ev airy. 
A remarkable feature is the use of the participle 
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without copula as a predicate.* As this usage is 
not only found in papyri, but is still very common 
in Malalas, it was probably a peculiarity of the 
Eastern Koine. (8) The wealth of particles char- 
acteristic of the classical language has been largely 
lost. The Gospels, like the popular tales of Modern 
Greek, generally exhibit a simple co-ordination of 
clauses, either without connectives or connected by 
Kal, rére, òd, pera. robro, é» éxelvy TẸ xaipy. As alread 
said, it is quite wrong to rogard this fesur- ad 
in particular the frequent use of cal as a Hebraism, 
the paratactic sequence of clauses being in reality a 
characteristic of simple popular narrative.t (9) In 
Biblical Greek the verb would seem to head the 
sentence more frequently than in Greek generally. 
Its initial position may well be due in part to 
Semitic influence (see above), but we must on this 
int await the results of a more searching and 
etailed investigation. 

While the LXX and the NT belong to the same 
linguistic milieu, yet, as has been more than once 
noted in the foregoing grammatical sketch, they 
exhibit features indicative of their respective stages 
of development. In general, we may regard the 
ee atl pap Ti as providing the nearest 
parallels to each, though the LXX is occasionally 
more archaic than the papyri of its age; thus, while 
we find in it the forms fxaper, rare, fxacr, we do 
not find as yet hr, cru. No comparison has 
yet been made between the LXX and the NT as 
to the relative frequency of the linguistic changes 
in each—an undertaking for which the MS tradi- 
tion would have to provide the basis; such a 
comparison would be the most reliable means of 
measuring the interval between the two groups 
of texts. 

10. Post-Biblical Greek.—In certain productions 
a earl a Nene 1 eit ue T T anon 

e pocrypha, the Apostolic Fathers) the 
neologisms of the Koine bulk more largely than in 
the biblical writings, so that these non-canonical 
works must be regarded as belonging to a later 
linguistic stratum; with regard to particular 
books, however, it is more difficult than in the 
case of the LXX and NT to determine what is to 
be set down to the MS tradition, i.e. to decide 
whether forms like Aéyour (=Aéyous:) in the Acts 
7 Pilate, or yd ron (=éydrur' in the Acts of 

homas, were not originally due to later oopyists. 
Apart from this, the linguistic differences found 
in the several writings of this group themselves, 
and the linguistic ditferences between this group 
and the NT canon, are marked only by larger or 
smaller concessions to the literary languago of the 
educated. It is no doubt true that, even in the 
NT, Luke is distinguished from the other Gospels 
by a certain inclination to Atticism, and that 
other early Christian productions likewise reflect 
the literary tendencies of the age. Nevertheless, 
there was at the outset a sharply marked contrast 
between Biblical Greek and the lite language 
of the period ; the Atticism (see above) then comin 
into vogue aimed at the revival of the classica 
(Attic) diction, and the cultured heathen looked 
down . upon the barbarous sailor-speech’ 
of primitive Christianity (SapBaplt{ovca xara xpdros 
wal godoul{ouva and dvoparowolas tdvas ourreray- 
uérn).t But just as in the succeeding centuries the 
youthful and revolutionary spirit of Christianity 
allied itself more and more with Greek philosoph 
and culture, and came at length to be quite hel- 
lenized, so too the language of Christianity soon 
lost that charm of originality and naive freshness 


* Moulton, Einleitung, p. 352 fl. 
ara ples from the papyri are given by Witkowski, Glotta, 
1 See E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1896, Il. 616 ff. 
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which is characteristic of Biblical Greek. It is, in 
fact, only in the Lives of the Saints and similar 
productions that we still hear the speech of the 
simple people to whom the earliest preachers of 
the gospel appealed.* The great teachers of the 
Church turned aside from the unschooled language 
of the Gospels, and adopted the style of cultured 
heathenism ; in other words, they followed the 
literary fashion of Atticism. ven the weal 
apologist Tatian aspired to be an Atticist, though 
his success in that direction was but meagre;t 
while Chrysostom actually gave an Atticistic form 
to his quotations from Scripture.t The develop- 
ment in the lan e of Greek Christianity from 
the NT to the close of n is a faithful re- 
flex ion of the process through which the Christian 
religion itself . In the course of a few cen- 
turies the faith of humble fisher-folk became the 
dominant religion of the Greco-Roman world, 
and, passing from its native lowliness to the high- 
est places, it paid its tribute to the culture of its 
new sphere. 


Lrranarunz.— Books and articles already fully cited in the 
course of this art. are not further mentioned here. 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION.—Earlier lit. in G. Meyer, 

7 Grammatik, Leipzig, 1896; more recent in A. 
Thumb, Die Forschungen über die hellenistische Sprache in 
den Jahren 1896-1901, in Archiv fiir Papyrusfor 


pers Pg (1902) 
den Jahren 1002-1904,’ tb. iii. (1003) 448 fl. 


$06 fl.. . . in 
(also Indogerm. Forsch. A , i. 11852] 48, vi. [1896] 224 fl.); 
tkowski, ‘Bericht über die Literatur zur Koine aus den 
Jahren 1898-1902, in C. Bursian's Jahresbericht über die Fort- 
schritte der klass. Altertu 1 „ CXX. (1904) 153 fl., 
t, . . aus den Jahren 19038-1906,’ ib. clix. (1912) 1 ff.; J. H. 
Moulton, ‘ Hellenistic Greek,’ in The Year's Work in Classical 
tes, ed. for the Classical Association, latest art. in 1913, p: 
187 fl.; A. Deissmann, ‘Die Sprache der griechischen Bibel,’ 
in 7. Rundschau, i. (1898) 468 fl., fx. [1906] 210 fl., xv. 
[1912) 839 fl.; further, the section ‘Das Neue Testament’ (in 
recent years by R. Knopf) in the Srd division of the coe’ fi 
Jahresberich t, ed. G. Krüger and M. Schian, Leipzig, 1909 fl., 
deals very fully with the linguistic side. 

II. Grammar oF THR KOR. -K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen 
sur Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1898; G. 
Meyer (as above) Thumb-Brugmann, Griachtache mmatiks, 
Munich, 1913; A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar, 
London, 1897 (not in the modern method); also the various 
works mentioned above and below. 

III. Prostems anp Hisrory.—C. D. Buck, ‘The General 
Linguistic Conditions in Ancient Italy and Greece,’ in Classical 
Journal, i. (1906) 99 ff.: J. P. Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the 
Greek World, Chicago, 1906 (deals with the culture and expan- 
sion of Hellenism); A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im 
Zeitalter des Hellenismus, e t Prinzipienfragen 
der Koine-Forschung,’ in Neue Jahrbücher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, xvii. (1906) 246 fl.; P. Kretschmer, Die Entstehu 
der Kone Vienna, 1900; D. C. Hes ; Koine en de 


ialekten , „ 1906 (in the 
publications of the Koninklijke Aradeni); 


cf. also the works 
below ; a sketch of 
the race n oin J Wack the genon histo 8 . 
ven in J. Wackernagel, Die griechisc ache 
f r der Gegenwart, pt. i. vol. viil pzig, 1912)), and A. 
euet Aperçu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, Paris, 1913, 

p. 259 fl. 


Sprachforschung ge 
1910; A. Thumb, ‘ Die sprach chtliche Stellung des bib- 
lischen Griechisch,’ in Theolog Rundachaw, v. (1902) 85 fl.; 
J. H. Moulton, 4 Grammar of NT Greek3, Edinburgh, 1908 
(Germ. tr. [in reality a new ed.], Binleitung in die “Sprache des 


T, Heidelberg, 1911), The Science of La: and the Study 
of the NT, Manchester, 1906 ;-S. Dic ey, The Greek of the NT,’ 
in Princeton ical Review, i. [1903] 681 fl.; H. Lietzmann, 
»Die klassische ologie und das NT,’ in Neue Jahrbücher fur 
das klassische Altertum, xxi. 1908] 1ff.; S. Angus, ‘Modern 
Methods in NT Philology,’ in Harcard Theological Review, ii. 
(1909) 446 ff., also Hellenistic and Hellenism in Our Universities, 


* Cf. e Zur Sprache der griechischen Heiligenlegenden, 
Munich, 1907. 


t Cf. Heiler, de Tatiant apologetœ dicendi genere, Marburg, 
1909. 

1 It may be observed in this connexion that F. Blass, who in 
his edd. of the Gospels of Matthew and John uses these quota · 


tions as a means of emending the MS tradition of the NT, is 
here working on entirely wrong lines. 
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Hartford, Conn., 1909, also ‘The Koiné: the La N of the 
NT,’ 516 Princeton Theological . (1910) 4 
der LXX, Göttin- 


chmiedel, Grammatik des 

achidioms Goitingen,, 1804 ff. (not yet completed) ; 

F. 52 Grammatik des t. Griechisch th s . by A. 
een Grammatik E. 


tions pics the LXX, Boston, 1905, and J. iteau, tude sur GP 
prec du NT comparé avec celui des Septante, Paris, 1897, are 
out of date). 


3 Opo tart raphs.—H. B. peers, a Introduction 
in Greek, Cambridge, 1900, p. : R. Meister, 
* Prol omena zu einer Grammatik der IX. in e Statin 
xxix. also Beiträge zur Lautlehre der LXX, 
Viewon. 1900 F Psichari, ' Essai sur le Grec de la Septante,’ in 
Revue des études juires, 1908, 161 fl.: . Johannesso: 
Der Gebrauch der Kasus u ‘Prdpositionen in der LYX, 


Berlin, 1910: a de W. muon Syntaz of the Moods and 7 
ta Vogel, Zur an PAN 
pa 

ache und 


of the Apoca 0 5 (the last two of little 87 ; 
m Namen Jesu, Göttingen 

(4 ) Lexicography. —As vir mata the standard Greek 
lexicons the following are of . E. A. e 4 
1 s a i oman a aranin Periods 
1887, an van Herwerden m su 
et dialecticum3, Leiden, 1910; for 98 „Hatch Redpath, 
e e eee n kee a io 

er, nglis æioon : 

F. Zorell, Novi Testamenti lexicon grœcum, Paris, 1911; E. A. 
Abbott (an in IV. (2) above); Nacgel (as cited in art.); the 
s 3 . the, NT), b Peypi” A t nd E. Millig for the 
voca ry of the , by out on an illigan, in 
recent years of T. „ are Got oe 5 and are 
to be collected a a ished separatel 


ew aa 


sae Post-BraricaL Gragkx.—H. H. Reinhold, De patrum 
ee, xiv. Hale, 18089 1 A 2 
Halenses, xiv. [Halle, D 18.; F. F. Rostalski, achliches 
zu den apokry Apestelgeschichien, 3 pa aim; 

Myslowitz, 1910 and 1911; E. J. Goodspeed, ndez patrist 
Leipzig, 1907 ; T. M. Wehofer, Untersuchu zur altchrist. 
oo _ Epistolographie, Vienna, 1901; J. Compernass, De 
ari Pisidiæ Phr meridi i, 


grœco 
Bonn, 1 1895; X. Hürth, De Gregorii Nazianzeni orationibus 
funebribus (= Dissert. philolog. Argent. selectœ, xii. 1 [Strass- 
burg, 1907), p. 71 fl. A. THUMB. 


HELMET.—See ARMOUR. 


HELPS.—‘ Hel oe ts) i is fairly common in 
the LXX, in the Psalms, and in 2 and 3 Maccabees. 
In Sir 11? 517 we have persons who are in need of 
drerlnuyis. The plural dyriAjuypers occurs in 1 Co 
12%, coupled with ‘ governments,’ and nowhere else 
in the NT. The verb from which it comes (d»7- 
Aa“BdverGar) is found in Lk 1“ in a quotation from 
the LXX, where it is frequent; also in Ac 20% in 
a speech of St. Paul. The verb means ‘to take 
firm hold of’ some one in order to help a Ti 6? is 
different) ; and by ‘helps’ or ‘helpings’ St. Paul 
probably means the succouring of those in need, 
as poor, sick, and bereaved persons. Perhaps the 
helping of those in mental pet plexity or spiritual 
distress, and all whom St. Paul calls ‘the weak,’ 
is also included. H. Cremer (Bibl.-Theol. Lez.3, 
1880, 386) i is mistaken in saying that this sense 
of ‘he ping’ is ‘unknown in classical Greek’: it is 
amant in papyri, in poom to the Ptolemys 
(G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr., 1901, 
92). The Greek commentators are a mistaken 
in . : ‘helpings’ as meaning deacons, 
overnings’ as meaning elders ; such definite 
oficial distinctions had not yet arisen. St. Paul i i 
speaking of personal gifts. He is not 5 
select persons whom he or the congregation 
appointed to any office; and neither he nor they 
can confer the gifts ; that is the work of the Spirit. 
He exhorts the whole congregation to ‘ continue to 
desire earnestly the greater gifts’; and individuals 
ht receive more than one gift from the Spirit. 
We have an instance of the gift of ‘helping’ in 
Stephanas and his household (1 Co 16:5-29), and it is 
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expressly stated that they . themselves 
to minister to the saints.’ Apostle did not 
nominate them to any office of ‘helper,’ nor did 
the congregation elect them to any such post. 
person who believed that he the gift tried 
to exercise it. If he was right in this belief, the 
people accepted his ministrations. There was no 
other appointment, and there was no class of 
officials into which he entered. 


Lirsrature.—F. J. A. Hort, The Christian 


pp. 156-160; a ooon and 
pp. 280-284; H. A. A. Kenned 
P H. B. Swete, The Holy NT 1909, p. 186 f.; 
art. ‘Helps’ in HDB and SDB. A. PLUMMER. _ 


HERESY (aipeors).— The primary meaning of 
alpecis is ‘taking,’ used especially of ‘taking a 
town’ (Herod. iv. 1). Its secondary meaning is 
‘choice,’ ‘ preference.’ From this it passes to ‘the 
thing chosen,’ and so ‘a plan,’ ‘a purpose.’ In 
later classical e it comes to mean a philosophic 
school of thought, and hence a sect. 

In the passages in which the word occurs in the 
Acts, it has the meaning of a religious party, e.g. 
Ac 517; ij alpeots ray Zaðdõovkalwr ; 15% 26°: card 05 
dxpBerrdrny alpecww ris nuerépas Opnoxelas Efnoa Pa 
gatos. Thus it is used of the Christians not y 
themselves but by others, e.g. 245: wpwroordryy re 
rhs ray Nafwpalwy alpécews ; and again, v.“: xarà 2h 
880 fy Ad-yousty alpeci (see also 28%). In the Epistles 
it is used of the evil propao of part nade Ae spirit, divi- 
sion, and self-assertion 52 it is 
classed among the works of the flesh i in company 
with eie and dxooracta. In 1 Co 11% 
Paul uses alpéces as the natural outcome of 8 
para: drow cyicuara e duly bxdpxew, cal pépos Ti 
ire. det yap kal alpéoecs € év ùir elvai, tva ol Sdxipoe 
pavepol yévwvrar év ùpîv. So that, bad though these 
things are, they may serve a rovidential purpose 
in testing men’s characters and showing those that 
can stand the test. 

These divisions destroyed the harmony of the 
Agape. The brotherly spirit which should have 
characterized the common meal was absent and 
the sacredness of the Communion was lost in 
general disorder. In this passage ‘heresy’ and 
‘schism’ (g. v.) approach very nearly to becoming 
synonymous. 

ges St. Augustine says: ‘ Haeresis autem schismainveteratum ° 

Crescon. Don. ii. 7). And Nevin quoted by Trench (NT 
3 1876, p. 350) says: Heresy and schism are not 
indeed the same, but yet they constitute merely the different 
manifestations of one and the same d Heresy is theoretic 
schism : schism is practical heresy. They continually run into 
one another, and mutually complete each other. Every heresy 
is in ciple echismatic ; every schism is in its innermost 
constitution heretical.’ 


So far we have found no trace of alpesıs being used 
in connexion with false doctrine but simply with 
divisions and factious che eae spirit. But in 2 P 2! 
1 new meaning is in ced, and from the idea of 

pariy or sect we pass to the principles and teach- 
nes which characterize the sect. alpéces drwielas 
must refer to doctrines which lead to destruction ; 
indeed the following words, ‘ 5 denying the Lord 
that bought them, point toa specimen of such 
false teaching, mplying either a rejection of 
Christ as the Son of God, or a denial of His re- 
demptive work. As this Epistle was written at 
a much later date than the Acts, it marks the 
gradual transformation 


that was going on in the 
meaning of ‘heresy’ as it passed from party or 
sect, first to schism and y to erroneous teach- 
There i is no trace in the NT of either ales or 
oxlo a denoting a body. 5 that had separated itself 
from the main Pharisees and Sadducees 


were sects in J adam not withdrawn from it. 
Such sects were, so to speak, recognized, not depre- 
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cated. Again, the parties in the Corinthian Church 
which called themselves after the names of Paul, 
Cephas, Apollos, and Christ were divisions in the 
Church, not separated from it. It was the harm 
done by strife and the absence of that spirit of 
unity and charity, which is the very essence of 
Christianity, that called for the Apostle’s rebukes. 
By the time that we pass into the sub-apostolic 
period, a%peors connotes theological error and false 
ing, and the sense of a sect or party gradu- 
ally recedes till it away entirely. Two 
passages from Ignatius may be quoted in support 
of this: 87: wdvres xarà ddHOear Fire kal Sri év Upiv 
obdepla alpecis karoe? (ad Eph. vi.); and wapaxadd 
ody buds . . . póry Ty Xpirriavy rpody xpiiocGe, dddo- 
rplas õè Bordyns dwréxecbe, Iris dorli» alpeots (ad Trall. 
vi). MORLEY STEVENSON. 


HERITAGE.—See HEI. 


HERMAS (‘Epuâs, Ro 16"*).—Hermas is a Greek 
name, a contracted form of several names such as 
Hermagoras, Hermeros, Hermodorus, Hermogenes, 
etc., common among members of the Imperial 
household (J. B. Lightfoot, Philippians‘, 1878, b. 
176). It is the last of a group of five names (a 
Greek) of persons, and ‘the brethren with them,’ 
saluted by St. Paul. Nothing is known of any 
member of the group. It is conjectured that to- 
gether they formed a separate ex H or ‘church,’ 
the locality of which we shall suppose to have 
been Rome or Ephesus, according to our view of the 
destination of these salutations. Cf. vv.“ U and 

rhaps v. , and 1 Co 16!° and perhaps Ac 20”. 

ossibly these five men were heads of five separate 
household churches, or leaders or office-bearers in 
the Church. T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


HERMAS, SHEPHERD OF.—This valuable and 
interesting relic of the life and thought of the early 
Roman Church may be described as a manual of 
perona religion, cast in an imaginative form. 

t has been compared in the latter respect with 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, and with the visions of such mystics as 
St. Teresa and St. Catherine of Siena. hether 
it be looked upon as a work of allegorical fiction, 
or, as G. Salmon strenuously maintains (Historical 
Introduction to the NT”, p. 529 ff.), a record of actual 
dream experience, or again, as may well be, a com- 
bination of both, its strong moral earnestness and 
its didactic purpose are equally apparent. It is 
primarily a call to repentance, addressed to Chris- 
tians among whom the memory of persecution is 
still fresh (Vis. iii. 2, 5, Sim. ix. 28), and over 
whom now hangs the shadow of another great 
tribulation (Vis. li. 2, iv. 2). From the first Vision, 
with its revelation of the sinfulness of sins of 
thought, and of neglect of responsibility for others, 
to the last Parable, where the greatness of the Shep- 
herd, the supernatural Being ‘to whom alone in 
the whole world hath authority over repentance 
been assigned’ (Sim. x. 1), is ordered to be declared 
e theme is repentance and amendment 


have been written partly as an attempt to break 
through the iron ring of despair resulting from a 
rigorous acceptance of those words in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews which speak of the impossibility 
of repentance for sin committed after baptism (6° 
and 1217). The subject is discussed in the Fourth 
Commandment (Mand. iv. 3) in a curiously simple 
manner. The authority of this teaching is admitted 
verbally, and then an exception is made, which 
covers the whole teaching of the book. ‘I have 
heard, Sir,’ says Hermas, ‘from certain teachers, 
that there is no 5 repentance, save that which 
VOL, 1.—3 


took place when we went down into the water and 
obtained remission of our former sins.” The Shep- 
herd ml eee that thisisso. They that have believed, 
or shall believe, have not repentance, but only re- 
mission of their former sins. He then, however, 
goes on to say that, if after this great and holy 
calling any one, being tempted of the devil, shall 
commit sin, he hath only one (opportunity of) re- 
pentance. This one opportunity, however, would 
seem to be embodied in the Shepherd himself, who 
was sent ‘to be with you who repent with your 
whole heart, and to strengthen you in the faith’ 
(xii. 6), and whose command to Hermas is, Go, 
and tell all men to repent, and they shall live 
unto God; for the Lord in His compassion sent 
me to give repentance to all, though some of 
them do not deserve it, for their deeds’ (Sim. 
viii. 11). 

1. Authorship. — There are a few references 
scattered through the work to the circumstances 
of its author. He had originally been a slave, and 
was sold to one Rhoda, in Rome (Vis. i. 1). After 
his freedom he had engaged in business and pros- 
pered (iii. 6), but he been corrupted by the 

‘airs of this world (i., iii.), Poea deception in 
the course of his business (Mand. iii.). However, 
he had lost his riches, and become useful and 
profitable unto life (Vis. iii. 6). His worldly loss 
seems to have been connected with the misdeeds of 
his children (i., iii.), who had not been very strictly 
looked after by him. His wife is represented as a 
person who did not sufficiently restrain her tongue 
(ii. 2). Hermas depicts himself as slow of under- 
standing, but insatiable in curiosity (Mand. xii. 4, 
Sim. v. 5), and at the same time as patient and 
good tempered and always smiling,’ ‘full of all 
simplicity and of great elessness (Vis. i. 2). 

The scene is laid partly in the house of Hermas 
in Rome, partly in the country where he abides 
(Vis. iii. I), and once in Arcadia (Sim. ix. I). 
Mention is made of the road to Cum, the Cam- 
panian Way, and the river Tiber, in which Hermas 
sees Rhoda bathing (Vis. i. 1). 

To the question who Hermas was there are three 

ssible answers. (1) He may, as Origen i i 
in his Commentary on Romans (x. 31 [p. 683]), have 
been the Scriptural character mentioned by St. 
Paul as a member of the Roman Church c. A.D. 
58 (Ro 16). (2) According to the Muratorian 
fragment (c. A.D. 180), he was brother of Pope Pius I. 
during his Episcopate (c. A.D. 140-155). (3) He may 
have been an otherwise unknown n who was 
a contemporary of Pope Clement (c. A.D. 90-100). 
This theory involves the identification of the Church 
official mentioned in Vis. ii. 4 with the Bishop of 
Rome. ‘Thou shalt therefore write two little 
books, and shalt send one to Clement. So 
Clement shall send to the oe cities, for this is 
his duty.’ Of these views Lightfoot with some diffi- 
dence prefers the second, while G. Salmon, Zahn, and 
others accept the third (see J. B. Lightfoot, Apos- 
tolic Fathers, 294; G. Salmon, Introduction to the 
NTS, 46, 534). 

2. Date and use by the Church.— Whether the 
work was written in the beginning or in the middle 
of the 2nd cent., there is evidence of its wide circu- 
lation soon after the latter date. Irenæus, Bishop 
of Lyons in A.D. 177, accepted it and spoke of it as 
Scripture. Well did the Scripture speak, saying, 
etc.’ (ap. Euseb. HE v. 8). Clem. Alex. quotes it 
several times (e.g. Strom. I. xxix. 181), while Origen 
in the passage above referred to 1 aran of it as a 
very useful, and, as he thinks, Divinely-inspired 
writing. Tertullian approved of it in his pre- 
Montanist days, but afterwards condemned it (de 
Pudic. 10). The author of the Muratorian Canon, 
while seeking to deprecate the public reading of the 
Shepherd in church, commends it for private use. 
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But the Shepherd was written quite lately in our times by 
Hermas, while his brother Pius, the bishop, was sring in the 
chair of the Church of the city of Rome ; and therefore it ought 
indeed to be read, but it cannot to the end of time be publicly 
read in the Church to the people, either among the propheta, 
who are complete in number, or among the Apostles.’ 

8. Contents.—The book is divided up into five 
Visions, twelve Mandates or Commandments, and 
ten Similitudes or Parables. The Visions form the 
introduction to the rest, the Shepherd not a pearing 
until the last of these. The followin outline wi 
give an idea of the purport of the work as a whole. 

(1) Visions.—In the first Vision Hermas tells 
how, while journeying to Cuma, he saw in the 
opened heavens Rhoda, his former owner, whom 
he had recently met again, and whom he had 
begun to esteem as a sister. She rebukes him 
for an unchaste thought towards herself, and 
leaves him aghast at the strictness of God’s judg- 
ment. Then he sees a great white chair of snow- 
white wool upon which an aged lady in shining 
raiment seats herself. She tells Hermas that what 
God is really wroth about is his lack of strictness 
with his family whereby his children have become 
corrupt. She then reads from a book the glories of 
God, but Hermas can only remember the last words, 
for the rest is too terrible to bear. She rises, the 
chair is carried away towards the east by four 
young men, and two other men assist her to depart 
in the same direction. As she goes, she smiles and 
aye, ‘Play the man, Hermas.’ 

he second Vision takes place a year later, and 
in the same locality. The aged lady again appears, 
and gives him a little book that he may copy its 
contents and report them to the elect of He 
copies it letter for letter, for he cannot make out 
the syllables, and when he has finished, the book 
is snatched away by an unseen hand. After fifteen 
days the meaning is revealed to Hermas, who is 
directed to rebuke his children for their wickedness, 
and his wife for her faults of the tongue, as well as 
to exhort the rulers of the Church. A great tribu- 
lation is at hand, with danger of apostasy by 
Christians. One Maximus, in particular, is to be 
warned against a second denial. Then it is re- 
vealed that the aged woman is not, as Hermas 
suppoees, the Sibyl, but the Church, created before 
all things. He is directed by her to write two 
copies of the book, after the revelation is finished. 
and send one to Clement that he may send it to the 
foreign cities, and one to Grapte that she may 
instruct the widows and the orphans. Hermas is 
to read it to the city along with the elders that 
preside over the Church. 

The main part of the third Vision is the revela- 
tion by the lady of the Church under the image of 
a tower being built by angels upon the waters of 
baptism. The stones of various degrees of suita- 
bility (some of them castaway), are explained to 
mean different kinds of members of the Church, 
among whom are ‘apostles and bishops and teachers 
and deacons,’ and ‘they that suffered for the name 
of the Lord.’ The tower is supported by seven 
women, Faith, Continence, Simplicity, Knowledge, 
Guilelessness, Reverence, and Love. Hermas is 
next commissioned to rebuke the self-indulgence 
of the well-to-do and the ignorance and divisions 
of the rulers of the Church. He inquires why the 
lady was aged and weak in the first Vision, more 
youthful and joyous in the second, and still 
more so in the third, and learns that these appear- 
ances were the reflexion of his own changing 
spiritual state. 

The fourth Vision occurs twenty days later, on 
the Campanian Way. Hermas sees a huge cloud of 
dust, which resolves itself into the form of a beast 
like a sea-monster, emitting fiery locusts from its 
mouth. Its length is about a hundred feet, and 
its head was as it were of pottery, coloured black, 
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fire and blood-colour, gold and white. This is a 
type of the impending tribulation, but it does not 
harm Hermas, for the angel Segri has shut its 
mouth. The colours 5 this world (black), 
the blood and fire in which it must perish, those 
that have escaped from the world (gold), and the 
coming age (white). 

The fifth episode is called a revelation ('Aroxá- 
Auyis, not Opas). The Shepherd, the angel of 
repentance, now “ples for the first time, glorious 
in visage, with sheepskin wallet and staff. He 
has been sent by the most holy angel to dwell with 
Hermas for the rest of his life. Hermas at first 
fails to recognize him as the being to whom he 
was delivered, but on recognition proceeds to write 
down the Commandmente and the Parables dic- 
tated by the Shepherd. 

(2) Mandates.—The first Commandment is to 
believe in and to fear the One God, the Creator, 
the incomprehensible (dxwpyres), and to practise 
continence; the second to avoid slander, whether 
by hearing or by speaking it, and to be generous 
to the needy; the third to abstain from falsehood ; 
the fourth to be pure in thought as well as in 
deed. An adulterous wife is to be divorced, if 
unrepentant, but her husband may not m 
again, for that would be committing adultery. If 
she repents after divorce her husband sins if he 
does not receive her again (after baptism only one 
opportunity of repentance is given, over which the 
Shepherd has authority). If a husband or a wife 
die, the other may marry without sin, but to re- 
main single is better. The fifth Commandment 
enjoins longsuffering, the opposite of ill-temper 
(6&vxoAla), that most evil spirit which causes bitter- 
ness, wrath, anger, and spite. The next three 
Mandates expand the provisions of the first—faith, 
fear, and temperance. Contrasts are drawn be- 
tween the two ways (and the two angels) of 
righteousness and wickedness, between the fear 
of God and the fear of the devil, and between 
temperance as to what is evil, and indulgence in 
what is good. The ninth Commandment extols 
faith in prayer, and condemns doubtful-minded- 
ness, while the tenth exhorts Hermas to be clothed 
in cheerfulness and to put away sadness. In the 
eleventh striking descriptions are given of the false 
prophet, who abactita himself from the Christian 
assembly, and is consulted as a soothsayer by men 
in corners, and of the true prophet upon whom the 
Divine afflatus comes in the course of the Church’s 
worship. The last Commandment is to banish 
evil desire by the cultivation of desire which is 
good and holy. ; 

(3) Similitudes.—The first Parable is a simple 
expansion of the theme that the Christian is a so- 
journer in a foreign city, and should act as a citizen 
of the city which is his true home. In the second 
the duty of the rich to give to the poor is illus- 
trated by the figure of an elm and a vine. The 
former, though fruitless, supports the fruitful vine. 
So the intercessions of the poor man prevail on 
behalf of his wealthy benefactor. In the next two, 
a similitude is drawn between trees in winter, 
when all are leafless, and all seem equally withered, 
and in summer, when some are sprouting, while 
others remain withered. The winter representa 
the conditions of this world, the summer those 
of the world tocome. The fifth Parable presents 
the story of a vineyard, a master, and a faithful 
servant, the exposition of which reveals an early 
belief in the doctrine of works of supererogation, 
and an Adoptianist 0 of the personality 
of the Son of God (see below). In the next, two 
shepherds are shown, one of pleasant mien sport- 
ing with his sheep, the other of sour countenance 
lashing his flock with a whip and otherwise mal- 
treating them. The former is the angel of self- 
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indulgence and deceit, the latter the angel of 
pen ment. A few days later Hermas is afflicted 

y this angel of punishment, and in the seventh 
Parable he is taught that this is because of the sins 
of his household. The next two are long and com- 
plicated. First Hermas sees a great willow tree 
(the Law of God, which is the Son of God preached 
unto the ends of the earth) under which stands a 
multitude of believers. A glorious angel (Michael) 
cuts rods from the tree and gives them to the 
people, who in due course return them in great 
variety of condition — withered, b - eaten, 
cracked, green, some with shoots, and some with 
a kind of fruit. These last are those who have 
suffered for Christ. They are crowned and sent 
into the tower with some of the others. The re- 
mainder are left to the care of the Shepherd, who, 
as the angel of repentance, plants the rods in the 
earth, and deals with the owners according to the 
results. The ninth Parable is an amplification of 
the third Vision. Hermas, seated on a mountain 
in Arcadia, sees a great plain surrounded by twelve 
mountains, each of which has a different appear- 
ance. These are the tribes of the world, varying 
in understanding and conduct. In the midst of 
the plain is a great and ancient rock, with a 
recently-hewn gate init. This is the Son of God, 
older than creation, and yet recently made mani- 
fest. Upon the rock a tower (the Church) is being 
built by angels, of stones that are brought through 
the gate. The first course is of ten stones, the 
second of twenty-five, the third of thirty-five, the 
fourth of forty. These are the first and the second 
generation of righteous men, the prophets and 
ministers, and the apostles and teachers. These 
stones come from the deep, and the rest come from 
the mountains. Some are suitable and others are 
rejected. The Shepherd, as in the former Parable, 
deals with the latter, to fit those that are capable 
for a place in the building. A curious feature is 
the introduction of the Son of God, already sym- 
bolized by the rock and the gate, as the glorious 
man who inspects the tower and rejects certain of 
the stones. The purport of the BTS Parable 
is an exhortation to Hermas to keep the Shepherd's 
commandments and to publish them to others. 

4. References to organization and doctrine of the 
Church.—(a) Organization. — In the first respect, 
the allusions are too slight to give more than a 
general picture. We read of the rulers (xporyov- 
peva) of the Church, whom Hermas is directed to 
exhort (Vis. ii. 2) and even to rebuke for their 
divisions and their ignorance (iii. 9). There are 
apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons (iii. 5), 
alao: prophets and ministers (ĉıdxovor ; Sim. ix. 15). 
There are deacons who plunder the livelihood of 
widows and orphans, and make gain from the per- 
formance of their office (ix. 26), and, on the other 
hand, eae who exercise hospitality and are 
like trees sheltering sheep, receiving into their 
houses the servants of God at all times, and shelter- 
ing the needy and the widows in their visitation 
(ix. 27). Clement, whose duty is to communicate 
with foreign cities, may, as we have seen, have 
been the bishop of Rome, while Grapte, who in- 
structs the widows and the orphans, may have 
been a deaconess (Vis. ii. 4). Hermas, who is told 
to read his book to the city along with the elders 
who preside over the Church (sera ray rpecBurépwr 
TO» xpoicrapévwy Tis éxxAnolas), may well have been 
one of the order of prophets. The office of a 
propior is held in estimation by the Church. 
‘When then the man who hath the divine Spirit 
cometh into an assembly (cuvayuy}) of righteous 
men, who have faith in a divine Spirit, and inter- 
cession is made to God by the gathering of those 
men, then the angel of the prophetic spirit who 
is attached to him, filleth the man, and the man, 


being filled with the Holy Spirit, speaketh to the 
multitude, according as the Lord willeth’ (Mand. 
xi.). The false prophet, on the contrary, is dumb 
in the Church assembly, and plies a wizard’s trade 
in corners. In view of the Roman character of 
the coped i it is interesting to note that the 
tower which represents the Church is represented 
as founded, not on Peter, but, in the third Vision, 
upon the waters of baptism, and, in the ninth 
Parable, upon the rock of the Son of God. 

(6) Doctrine. — The doctrinal references reveal, 
at least in the case of Hermas, a creed which is 
simple and yet has its own peculiarities. Perhaps 
the most striking of the latter is the conception of 
the Son of God. In the Parable of the vineyard 
(the fifth) the Son of God is represented as a slave 
27 in charge, with a promise of freedom if he 

fils his allotted duty. He does so much more 
than is expected of him that the Divine master of 
the vineyard resolves that he shall be made joint- 
heir with His Son, who is represented as the Hol 
Spirit. ‘The Holy Pre-existent Spirit, which 
created the whole creation, God made to dwell in 
flesh that He desired. This flesh therefore, in 
which the Holy Spirit dwelt, was subject unto the 
Spirit... When then it had lived honourably in 
chastity, and had laboured with the Spirit, and 
had co-operated with it in everything, behaving 
itself boldly and bravely, He chose it as a partner 
with the Holy Spirit’ (Sim. v. 6). This Adoptianist 
conception, which illustrates early Roman specu- 
lation on the Person of Christ, finds frequent 
expression in phrases identifying the Spirit with 
the Son of God, eg. ‘For that Spirit is the Son 
of God’ (ix. 1). In this same fifth Parable we 
have an early trace of the doctrine of works of 
supererogation, which, in medieval times, was so 
prominent in the Church’s system. ‘If thou do 
any good thing outside the commandment of God, 
thou shalt win for thyself more exceeding glory, 
and shalt be more glorious in the sight of God 
than thou wouldest otherwise have been’ (v. 3). 

Hermas also teaches that the first apostles and 
teachers who had died, went like Christ, and 
preached unto the Spirits in prison (ix. 16). His 
eschatology is in one respect severe and narrow. 
Not only are unrepentant sinners to be burned, 
but also the Gentiles, because of their ignorance 
of God (iv.). In the fifth Vision there is an 
ap arent reference to the belief in guardian angels. 

en the Shepherd at first appears, Hermas fails 
to recognize him, as apparently he should have 
done,“ to be the being to whom he was delivered, 
and only when the visitant changes his form does 
recognition come. It seems curious that while 
Baptism is plainly mentioned two or three times 
(Vis. iii. 3, Mand. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16) the Lord's 
Supper does not appear to be alluded to. Fasting 
is often mentioned, and once we find Hermas 
keeping a ‘station, as the early fast-days were 
called (Sim. v. 1). In this case he is commanded, 
not to abstain entirely from food, but to take 
bread and water. 

While Hermas shows fewer traces of the influence 
of St. Paul than of that of St. James, with whose 
Epistle he shows great familiarity, he need not be 
definitely classed as a Judaizer. His office is that 
of a prophet, and his mission is to recall Christians 
from the danger of too intimate contact with 

n social influence. He speaks of those ‘ who 

ave never investigated. concerning the truth, nor 
enquired concerning the deity, but have merely 
believed, and have been mixed up in business 
affairs and riches and heathen friendships, and 
many other affairs of this world’ (Mand. x. 1), as 
specially without understanding and corrupt. 


* Another explanation is that a previous Vision may have 
dropped out from the MSS which have come down tous. - 
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Hence his standard of Christian duty is put in the 
most practical shape: ‘faith, fear of the Lord, 
love, concord, words of righteousness, truth, 

tience, . . . to minister to widows, to visit the 
orphans and the needy, to ransom the servants of 
God from their afflictions, to be hospitable, .. . 
to resist no man, to be tranquil, to show yourself 
more submissive than all men,’ etc. (viii.). The 
indwelling of the Spirit of God is a feature of 
Christian life prominently insisted on, and if in- 
termediate beings like Faith, Continence, Power, 
Longsuffering (Sim. ix. 15) seem to shape the 
Christian character, these are declared to be 
‘powers of the Son of God’ (ix. 13). God is the 

reator alike of the world and of the Church. Be- 
hold, the God of Hosts, who by His invisible and 
mighty power and by His great wisdom created the 
world, and by His glorious purpose clothed His 
creation with comeliness, and by His strong word 
fixed the heaven, and founded the earth upon the 
waters, and by His own wisdom and providence 
formed His holy Church, which also He blessed’ 
(Vis. ii. 3). 

Hermas, who was evidently acquainted with the 
contents of the Didache, does not directly cite 
Scripture by name, but he continually uses 
Scriptural words and ideas, handling them with a 
light touch, and working them into new combina- 
tions. C. Taylor (The Witness of Hermas to the 
Four Gospels) has investigated these allusions 
minutely, and considers Hermas to be a valuable 
witness to the Canon, especially in the case of the 
four Gospels. He finds in the four feet of the 
couch in the third Vision (13), with the associated 
cryptic utterance for the world too is upheld by 
means of four elements,’ the source of the famous 
saying of Irenæus that there can be neither more 
nor fewer than four Gospels, because there are 
four regions of the world, and four catholic winds, 
etc. (see p. 13 ff.). There is a citation of the lost 
work E and Medad (Vis. ii. 3), and Segri, the 
name of the angel who shuts the monster’s mouth 
in Vis. iv. 2, is a word derived from the Hebrew 
verb in Dn 6” ‘shut the lions’ mouths’ (The Johns 
Hopkins University Circular, April, 1884, iii. 75). 

B. Text and Yersions.— There is no complete 
Greek text of the Shepherd. About the first 

uarter of it is contained in the 4th cent. Sinaitic 

S (N), while the Athos MS (A) written in the 
14th cent. is the authority for the rest of the work, 
except the concluding portion, from Sim. ix. 30 
to the end, which has to be supplied from the 
Latin versions. These are two in number, the so- 
called Old Latin Version (L) found in about twenty 
MSS, and the Palatine Version (Li) existing in one 
MS of the 14th century. There is also an Ethiopic 
Version (E) published in 1860 with a Latin trans- 
ery (see J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 
p. ; 


Lrrsrators.—J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, 1 vol., 
London, 1891; 3: von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Patrum 
Apost. Opera, Fasc. iii., Leipzi 77; F. X. Funk, Patres 


zig, 18 
Apostolici, Tübingen, 1901; 2 Taylor, The Shepherd 
ermas (Trans ad N. d 


lation, Introduction, and Notes), London, 1 
1906; T. Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas, Gotha, 1868; A. 

Witness of Hermas to the Por pig, 1887; C. Taylor, B 
Fell), Barnabas and Hermas, Oxtord, 1685; G. Salmon, Kb. 

torical Introduction to Vs, London, 1801. 

A. MITCHELL. 
HERMES ('Epuîs, Ro 16*).—Hermes was a very 
common Greek name, being the name of the 
popular Greek god. Lightfoot remarks that, in 
the Imperial household inscriptions, not less than 
a score of persons might be counted who bore this 
name about the date of Romans (Philippians, 
1878, p. 176). In the NT it is found as the third 
of a group of five names (all Greek) of Christians 
saluted by St. Paul (see HERMAS), It is significant 
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that a Christian should have no scruple in retain- 
ing as his name the name of one of the gods. 
Another instance is Nereus (v. 16). 
T. B. ALLWORTHY. 
HERMOGENES.—See PHYGELUS. 


HEROD.—1. N son of Herod the Great 
by the Samaritan thace. Made tetrarch of 
Galilee and Perœa after the death of his father in 
4 B. C., he ruled over these regions till A. D. 39, 
when, through the intrigues of Herod Agrippa and 
his own ambition, he incurred the disfavour of 
Caligula, and was banished to Lugdunum in Gaul. 
Capable and successful as an administrator, he is 
held up to reproach in the Gospels for the scandal 
of his private life, and his treatment of John the 
Baptist and Jesus (Mt 1412, Lk 13. 237-13), 
Elsewhere in the NT there are only two references 
to him. The first (Ac 47) occurs in the thanks- 

iving of the early disciples over the release of 

eter and John from imprisonment, and indicates 
their view of Herod’s relation to the tragedy of 
Calvary. The basis of the thanksgiving is a 
Messianic interpretation of the 2nd Psalm and a 
belief in its fulfilment in Jesus. Herod and Pontius 
Pilate are represented as the kings and rulers of 
the earth who conspired (Lk 2312) against the Lord's 
Anointed, and wreaked their will on Him, while 
all the time they were being used by God to further 
His purpose of redemption. The fact, however, 
that God over-ruled their evil intentions for good, 
and caused their wrath to praise Him, though it 
redounds to His own glory and augments the 
wonder of His working, is not regarded as any 
alleviation of their guilt. The sin of Herod, as of 
Pilate, in relation to Jesus, is clearly implied, and 
evidently seemed as heinous to the early believers 
as did his crime against John to the Baptist's 
followers, who saw in the disasters of his Arabian 
war (A.D. 36) a Divine retribution for his murder 
of their master (Jos. Ant. XVIII. v.). The other 
reference to Herod Antipas (Ac 131) is unimportant, 
though of some interest for the sidelight it casts 
upon the age of Manaen (g. v.), one of the leaders 
in the Church at Antioch, who is said to have been 
his foster-brother or early companion. 

2. Agrippa I., son of Aristobulus, Herod the 
Great’s son by the Hasmonæan Mariamne. After 
his father’s execution in 7 B. C. he was sent to 
Rome with his mother Bernice, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with the Imperial family. In A. D. 23 
his intrigues and extravagances brought him 
to such straits that he was forced to retire to the 
Idumezan stronghold of Malatha till he found an 
asylum with Antipas in Galilee. Evading his 
creditors, he returned to Rome in A.D. 36, and 
shortly afterwards was committed to prison for an 
incautious remark that had reached the ears of 
Tiberius. There he lay till the following. year, 
when the death of the old Emperor and the acces- 
sion of his friend Caius (Caligula) restored him to 
freedom and fortune. The new Emperor bestowed 
on him the eastern tetrarchy of his half-uncle Philip, 
which had been vacant for three years, with the 
title of king, and added to it Abilene, the former 
tetrarchy of Lysanias in north-eastern Palestine 
(Lk 3'); at the same time he commanded the 
Senate to decree him preetorian honours, and gave 
him a golden chain of the same weight and pattern 
as that which he had worn in his SPN A few 
years later the tetrarchy of the exiled Antipas was 
also conferred on him; and in A.D. 41 Claudius, on 
his succession to the throne, still further enlarged 
his possessions with the gift of Samaria and Judæa, 
and raised him to consular rank. In the splendour 
of his good fortune Agrippa did not forget his 
Jewish countrymen, but fitfully at least, and prob- 
ably from motives of policy, exerted his influence 
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at the Roman court to mitigate the wrongs and 
restrictions entailed on them by their religion. 
On assuming the government of his new dominions 
—greater than Jewish king ever possessed—he set 
himself to observe the laws of his country and the 
5 of the Jewish faith (Jos. Ant. XIX. vii.). 
uring his three years of rule, he showed himself 
sagacious, liberal, and humane; though, in his 
desire to propitiate the Pharisaic element among 
his subjects, he raised his hand against the followers 
of Christ, killed James with the sword, and would 
have sacrificed Peter also, had he not miraculously 
escaped (Ac 121-39), He saw it pleased the Jews’ 
is the explanation given of this severity in Acts 
(12), and there is no reason to doubt its substantial 
accuracy. The end came to Agrippa with tragic 
suddenness in A.D. 44, when his glory was at its 
height. Between the account of his death given 
in Acts (122) and that of Josephus (Ant. XIX. 
viii.) there is no more inconsistency than might 
have been expected from the different circles in 
which they originated. The latter is more detailed, 
and yet omits to mention the deputation from 
ae and Sidon who sought reconciliation with 
g Agrippa through the good offices of his 
chamberlain. According to Josephus, the occasion 
of Agrippa’s display at Ceesarea was a series of 
games in honour of Claudius; no angel of the Lord 
smote him, but an owl appeared as a portent 
before the fatal seizure; he was carried to his 
palace, and lingered in agony for five days. There 
18 nothing about his havin n ‘eaten of worms,’ 
which may have been only a descriptive phrase 
commonly used of the death of tyrants (2 Mac 9°). 
Both accounts, however, suggest the interposition 
of a higher, avenging hand in the sudden death of 
g igi fA ac th 
ppa II., son of Agrippa I. an pros, the 
daughter of Phasael, a peat lew of Herod the 
Great. At the time of his father’s death, he was 
resident in Rome, and only seventeen years of age. 
Disposed at first to t him the succession to the 
Jewish kingdom, Claudius allowed himself to be 
dissuaded by his ministers, and re- transformed 
it into a Roman province. Detaining Agrippa in 
Rome, the 5 compensated him six years 
afterwards for the loss of paternal inheritance 
by giving him his uncle Herod's kingdom of Chaleis, 
as well as the rights, which Herod had possessed, 
of supervising the Temple and choosing the high 
priest. A year before his death, Claudius allowed 
Agrippa to exchange the meagre principality of 
Chalcis for those parts of his father’s dominions, 
east and north-east of the Sea of Galilee, which 
had formerly been the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Gas (Batanæa, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and 
Abila). In A.D. 56 Nero, who had meanwhile 
succeeded to the throne and eg ae his aid against 
the Parthians, added to his kingdom the regions 
of Tiberias and Taricher, with Julias, a city of 
1 ene onien ne 97 k vicinity. 
grippa showed his gratitude changing the 
name of his capital from Cæsarea Philippi to Nero- 
nias, in honour of the Emperor, on whose birthday 
also he had Greek plays annually performed in a 
theatre which he erected at Berytus. Precluded 
by his position from independent political action, 
he contented himself with adorning his cities and 
conserving his possessions. A Roman at heart, 
and devoted by education and circumstances to the 
Roman influence, he endeavoured to bring the 
customs of his people into conformity with those 
of the Gentiles. At the same time, he evinced 
an occasional interest in the Jewish religion, and 
sought to win over the Pharisees to his projects. 
In the final struggle between the Jews and Rome, 
which he did his utmost to avert, he maintained 
his loyalty to the Imperial power, and at the close 
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of the war was rewarded with an enlargement of 
his territories. We bear of him in Rome in A.D. 
75, when he was raised to pretorian rank. Later 
on, he corresponded with Josephus about his His- 
tory of the Jewish War. He died, without issue, 
about the end of the century. It was this king, 
Agrippa II., who was associated with Porcius 
Festus, the Roman procurator of Palestine (A.D. 
60-62), in the trial of St. Paul recorded in Ac 2512 
26%. The remark imputed to him on that occasion 
(‘almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,’ 
26*) is interesting for the evidence it affords of 
the early currency of the name ‘Christian.’ The 
character of Agrippa has caused doubt to be thrown 
on its ordinary interpretation as an admission of 
the profound impression made on him by St. Paul’s 
appeal. It has been taken to mean either ‘ you 
are uading me somewhat to act the part of a 
Christian,’ or ‘on slight grounds you would make 
mea believer in your assertion that the Messiah 
has come (EBi i. 754 n., ii. 2037). 

LITERATURE.—The great authority for the lives of the Herods 
is Josephus. E. Schürer, GJ V4, Leipzig, 1901-11 (Eng. tr. of 
2nd ed. = HJ P, Edinburgh, 1885-00); A. Hausrath, N T20 (Eng. 
tr. of 2nd ed., London, 1895); and other Histories of NT Times, 


give more or less full accounts of the family. See also artt. 
7. v. in HDB and BBi. D. FRRw. 


HERODION (‘Hpwdlwr, WH ‘Hpydiur, Ro 164, a 
Greek name, suggesting connexion with the famil 
of the Herods).—Herodion is saluted by St. Pau 
and is described as ‘my kinsman’ (rò» ovyyer# pov). 
Other ‘kinsmen ’ saluted in Ro 16 are Andronicus 
and Junias (or Junia) (v.7), while three ‘kinsmen ’ 
send salutations in v.. That St. Paul means that 
these persons were relations of his is unlikely. It 
is this interpretation which has given rise to one 
of the difficulties felt in deciding the destination 
of the passage vv.“ . Almost certainly we should 
understand ‘fellow-Jews’ or ‘fellow-members of 
my tribe’ (see Ro 9°). Lightfoot connects Herodion 
with ‘the household of Aristobulus’ saluted in the 
preceding verse. He considers that Aristobulus 
was a member of the Herodian family, and that 
his ‘household’ would naturally include many 
Orientals and Jews, and therefore probably some 
Christians (PRilippians“, 1878, p. 175). f the 
latter, Herodion may have been one. Others have 
conjectured that Herodion belonged to ‘ the house- 
hold of Narcissus’ saluted in the verse which 
follows. T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


HIERAPOLIS (‘Tepdéwods).— Hierapolis was a city 
in the province of Asia, picturesquely situated on 
a broad terrace in the mountain range which skirts 
the N. side of the Lycus varer. the S. side, 
6 miles away, Laodicea was plainly visible, while 
Colossæ lay Hidden from view 12 miles to the S. E. 
Differing widely in history and character, these 
three cities were evangelized together soon after 
the middle of the lst century. Hierapolis was 
probably an old Lydian city, but in the Roman 
period it was always reparen as Phrygian. A 
change in the spelling ot the name is significant. 
While the older form—Hieropolis, the city of the 
hieron—limits the sanctity to the shrine, the later 
form — Hierapolis, the sacred city —conveys the 
idea that the whole place was holy. 

In such an environment Christianity had to con- 
tend not merely with a superficial Hellenic culture, 
but with a deep-rooted native superstition. Politic- 
ally of little account, Hierapolis was important as 
the home of an ancient Anatolian nature-worship, 
the cult of Leto and her son Sabazios. The strik- 
ing physical phenomena of the place were clear 
indications to the primitive mind of the dreaded 
presence of a numen which required to be propiti- 
ated. The numerous hot streams tumbling down 
the side of the hill on which the city stood are 
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strongly impregnated with alum, and the snow- 
white incrustations which cover the rocky terraces 
present the appearance of ‘an immense frozen 
cascade, the surface wavy, as of water in its head- 
long course suddenly petrified’ (R. Chandler, 
Travels in Asia Minor, 1817, 95 287). From a 
hole in tlie 5 ed up by Chris- 
tians after A. D. 320 — there issued fumes of mephitic 
vapour, which seemed to come from Hades, so that 
the awe- inspiring spot was called the Plutonion or 
Charonion (Strabo XIII. iv. 14). On account of its 
marvellous hot springs— regarded as a divine gift 
—the city was associated with the medicinal art of 
Asculapius, and under the Empire it became a 
famous health resort. It was the birth-place of 
Epictetus the Stoic. 

Hierapolis is mentioned once in the NT (Col 4”), 
as a city ee concern to Epaphras, who 
Was apparent y the founder and first pastor of its 
church. The cities of the Lycus valley no doubt 
received the gospel at the time of St. Paul’s pro- 
longed mission in Ephesus, the city from which the 
light radiated over the whole province of Asia (Ac 
191% 3%), Having acted as St. Paul's delegate in the 
Lycus valley (Col 1’ [RV), Epaphras knew that 
the Apostle regarded ita churches as in a manner 
his own, and r some years of strenuous labour 
the ‘faithful minister of Christ’ made a journey 
from Asia to Rome to seek counsel and aep in 
dealing with errors of doctrine and practice which 
threatened to undo his work. 

There is a trustworthy tradition which connects 
the name of Philip the Apostle with Hierapolis. 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus towards the end of 
the 2nd cent.—as quoted by Eusebius (HE iii. 31) 
—states that Philip, ‘one of the twelve,’ was 
among the preat hghts of Asia,’ and that he was 
‘buried at Hierapolis along with his two virgin 
daughters.’ Theodoret (Commentary on Ps 116) 
says that ‘the Apostle Philip controverted the 
error of the Phrygians.’ St. John is also believed 
to have preached at Hierapolis, and the progress of 
Christianity there was represented as the victo 
over the Echidna or serpent of Æsculapius, whi 
was identified with Satan. Hierapolis was made a 
metropolis by Justinian. The ruins of the city are 
extensive and well-preserved. The theatre is one 
of the finest in Asia Minor. The white terrace 
now bears the fanciful name of ‘Cotton Castle’ 
(Pambuk-Kalessi). 


F. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 1800, 
„i. (1806) 84-120. 
AMES STRAHAN. 
HIGH PRIEST.—See PRIEST. 


HOLINESS, PURITY.—This article is intended 
to include the conceptions of holiness and purity 
as we find them in the literature of the Apostolic 
Church. So far as the Gospels are concerned, 
these have already been dealt with in separate 
articles in the DCG, to which reference is now 
made. There is a certain advantage in dealing 
with both subjects in one article, as the two are 
Aa connected ; and in the course of the 
article it will be found that the tie is very close. 
Both are primarily religions ideas, whose ethical 
significance diverges. the NT holiness em- 
poan rather the Divine side, and purity the 

uman side of that comprehensive condition of 
peace with and access to God the Father, alon 
with all the consequences for character which had 
been mediated through the guspel of Jesus Christ. 
There seems to be no fundamental difference in 
the use of the terms ‘holiness’ and ‘purity’ b 
the various NT writers. Hence the method fol- 
lowed in the article has been to use in illustration 
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of the general conceptions certain leading NT 


passages. 

I. Hor ix RS. —1. The general conception.— The 
original idea is stated by A. B. Davidson (Ezekiel, 
Cambridge, 1892, p. xxx1x) to be ‘not now recover- 
able’ (cf. Robertson Smith, S., London, 1894, p. 
140). The most plausible suggestion is that it 1s 
connected with a root=‘se te.’ Our idea of 
holiness is misleading for the interpretation of 
both OT and NT meaning. To us, holiness is 
exclusively an ethico-religious quality, attaching to 
persons, in so far as they are God-like in life and 
character; and applied (less accurately) to institu- 
tions (including sacraments) on account of their 
religious significance. In ancient Semitic religion, 
the ‘holiness’ of God or of men had nothing to do 
with morality and ethical purity of life. Even in 
Israel it came to be an RN epithet of, 
almost a synonym for, Deity (cf. Am 4 6°, where 
God is said to swear by his holiness,’ and ‘b 
himself,’ without any real difference of meaning). 
In other words, ‘holiness’ is a relative term in 
ancient religion. 

»The divine holiness was not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by the constant 


presence of things and persons that might not be touched, 
places that might not be entered, and times in which ordinary 


employments were „ because of their a riation 
to 5 or worship of God’ (J. Skinner, HDB li. 807s ; 
cf. H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, p. 168 ff.). 
Holiness is not to be confused with transcendence 
in its application to God. Jahweh, as holy, in 
Hebrew thought is not originally opposed to the 
universe, but rather is guarded or guards Himself, 
on the one hand 1 the arrogance and pre- 
sumption of man (1 8 6”) and, on the other, against 
the false deity of the national gods (Jos 4). The 
Hebrews, in transferring the epithet to Jahweh, 
also took over the ancient idea involved in it, and 
persisting in the NT, that any thing or person that 
comes into any relation with Deity is ipeo Jacto 
holy. Any part of God Himself may be holy leg: 
His arm, ae irit) 9 70 what ly pati w 

roperty is holy (e.g. His sanctuary, land, people, 
gering or ministers). Angels are also called 
‘holy ones’ (Job 50). 

The real antithesis to ‘holy’ in this original 
sense is, therefore, ‘profane’ or ‘common’ (kôl, 
BéB8n)os, lit. ‘that which is allowed to be trodden’ 
Lv 10°, 1 S 214, 1 Ti 4 6”, 2 Ti aa used in the 

T of men [I Ti 1°, He 1216). The ‘holy’ was also 
accessible only under certain strict ceremonial 
regulations. d it is just at this point that the 

nity of holiness and purity or cleanness becomes 
apparent (see further under II.). 

2. The NT conception.—This idea of ‘holiness’ 
as essentially a relationship between God and man, 
in which God takes the initiative, persists all 
through the NT; and it is obvious that, as the 
idea of God developed, holiness would also tend 
to carry with it ever-increasing moral demands on 
character. We may therefore turn to the uses of 
the word in the NT. 

There are two main groups of words translated 
‘holy’ in the NT: (I) the dyios group (dydfw, 
aͤ rah, aytérns, dywwotryn); (2) the dSetos group 
(òsıórns, dolws [1 Th 2100). iepós is also twice em- 
ployed (eg. 2 Ti 3%, 1 Co 9%), but it need not be 
specially distinguished. 

In the NT the terms ‘holiness’ and ‘holy’ are 
applied (1) to God; (2) to Jesus; (3) to the Spirit 
of God ; (4) to things and 1 (5) to men. 

(1) The holiness of God. — That ‘holiness’ and 
‘holy’ are comparatively infrequent in this con- 
nexion in the NT need occasion no surprise. The 
Apostolic Church in the name ‘Father’ found n 
term that included and transcended the holiness of 
God. Jesus’ own eel a of God is the ‘ perfect’ 
One (Mt 5%), the ‘good’ One (Mt 19”, 103). 
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As we shall see later, however, the judgment of 
Ritschl (Rechtfertigung und Versöhnung, Bonn, 
1870-74, ii. 89, 101; Eng. tr. of vol. iii., Edinbur h, 
1900, p. 274) that the Divine holiness, ‘in its Old 
Testament sense, is for various reasons not valid 
in Christianity, while its use in the New Testament 
is obscure,’ cannot be upheld. Rather there are 
whole tracts of the NT literature that would re- 
main a sealed book were it not for the guidance 
of this OT conception. dyos is applied to God, or 
to the ‘name’ of God (Lk 1“, Rev 4°). In both 
these usages the significance is the same, and re- 
calls the original meaning. The conception of the 
majesty of is most prominent. In Rev 4° it is 
the {ga who offer the ascription of praise in the 
form of the Trisagion. If they are taken as repre- 
senting Nature, and the forces of the natural world, 
Ares here no doubt emphasizes the sense of 
‘absolute life and majestic power’ (J. Moffatt, 
EGT v. [1910] 381). There is a reminiscence of 
Is 63, but with a remarkable absence of the over- 
whelming impression of moral purity in the 
prophet’s vision. The ethical content of the OT 
conception is apparent, however, in Rev 6. There 
the thought has affinity with Is 516, where God is 
said to ‘sanctify’ Himself, by inflicting righteous 
punishment on the sinners of Israel. The blood of 
the martyrs cries for the Divine vengeance, and the 
holiness of God must always express itself in the 
form of intense antagonism to the suffering of the 
innocent and the sin of the oppressor. Probabl 

another side of the same idea is present in Jn 17%, 
where the Saviour ap to the holiness of the 
Father that, in view of the trials and persecutions 
likely to come upon them, the disciples who are 
‘in the world’ may be protected and vindicated 
(cf. vv.“. ). The Father, as holy, transcends 
and is separate from the world, but condescends to 
the needs of the disciples—in other words, ‘saves’ 
them (H. J. Holtzmann). The usage in 1 P 1% is 
interesting; dy:os ought to be translated as predi- 
cate. The exhortation is based on Lv 11%, and 
has no direct connexion with the more profound 
thought of Mt 5“. The ‘holiness’ inculcated in 
the Leviticus p e involves the disuse as food of 
certain ‘creeping things’ regarded as repugnant 
and an ‘abomination’ to God. As often, holiness 
and De Nae purity tend to coalesce. God has 
called Israel out of Egypt to be a ‘separate’ nation, 
and He is holy or apart from the impure usages 
of heathen nations (cf. Skinner, HDB ii. 397°; 
E. Kautzsch, id. v. 682). The idea in Leviticus 
does not go beyond ceremonial purity (see under 
II.). Similarly in 1 P 1%, while the idea of God 
has of course become moralized, and He is spoken 
of as ‘Father,’ the exhortation is essentially to 
abandon the ‘former lusts,’ on the ground that 
they too are repugnant to the nature of God and 
unfit men for the service of the ‘living God.’ The 
stress is still on the outward behaviour. As regards 
the expression dyαõE r rò byoud cov in the Lord's 
Prayer (Mt 6°, Lk 11), ‘name’ is of course used in 
the . biblical sense, and is equivalent to 
the revealed nature of God, especially as revealed 
in Jesus— His Fatherhood. There is an implied 
contrast with a pagan type of prayer (v.™), which 
consists in formal and ceremonial repetitions of the 
same words. Jesus here applies the same revolu- 
tionary principle to prayer, in so far as it implies 
a conception of the character of God, as when He 
abrogates the ceremonial in conduct as a term of 
fellowship with God (Mt 15", Mk 71). God is 
‘the Holy One of Israel,’ and His name is hallowed 
or sanctified, or ‘ counted as holy,’ when men revere 
His mejet (Is 293), by recognizing, in willing 
and trustful submission, His Providence (Mt 68). 
The whole context in Mt 61-5 is useful as determin- 
ing the sense in which holiness is here ascribed to 


God by Jesus. The ‘hallowing’ of the name is 
oppo to ostentatious worship, which profanes it. 

e ethical content given to the word (v.5) by our 
Lord is profound and far-reaching. The God, and 
Father, of Jesus is indeed ‘exalted above’ men in 
the perfection of His goodness (Mk 108, Mt 1927) ; 
but He is also infinitely accessible to all those who 
seek Him. Universalism is therefore latent in this 
opening petition. 

The noun aycér7s is used of God (a) in 2 Co 112 (e. 
dycéryre kal el\cxpwelg rob Oeo?) ; and (b) also in He 12° 
(els rd weradaBetv Yi dycéryros aŭro) (cf. 2 Mac 157). 

(a) Another reading is drr (N DEG, the 
Latin and Syrian VSS). dyérn7: is supported by 
N ABC KM 17, 37, 73 and the Bohairic. St. Paul 
isclaiming that his conduct is characterized by these 
Divine qualities, and ‘in so far as they are displayed 
in men they are God’s gift, as he goes on to explain’ 
(J. H. Bernard, EGT ii. [1903] 48). Denney aney 
pari hrases: ‘In a holiness and sincerity whic 

tows, in an element of crystal transparency, 
I have led my apostolic life’ 2 Corinthians [in Ex- 
positor’s Bible, London, 1894], p. 30). Here, again, 
the affinity is apparent between the conceptions of 
purity and holiness. St. Paul is claiming to have 
walked ‘in the light, as he is in the light.’ The 
thought is akin to the Johannine idea ‘ God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all’ (1 Jn 15). 

(5) The word in Hebrews is used similarly to indi- 
cate a holiness of God that can be inparted to men. 
The conception here is not of a holiness that is 
only possible after death (H. von Soden). We may 
compare 12:4, ‘without holiness, no man shall see 
the Lord,’ where, however, the word is áyias uós, or 
‘consecration’ (see SANCTIFICATION), the process, of 
which dy:érns is the result. Here, again, we can 
detect, shining through the depth of ethical mean- 
ing, the fundamental idea of holiness as ‘separa- 
tion.’ 

‘** Holiness” or sanctity in God is properly ration or dis- 
tance from the world and elevation above it; holiness in men 
is se tion from the world and dedication unto God (A. B. 
Davidson, Hebrews, p. 238). 

It is significant, as indicating the immense pro- 
gress attained in the Christian idea, that in the 
only two instances in the NT where the dycérns of 
God is spoken of as an abstract term, men are 
represented as sharing in it. 

h. Haering (Zhe Christian Faith, Pog. tr., 
London, 1913, i. 345) aptly cites the words ‘ye 
would not’ (Mt 237) as the expression of a love 
that is also holiness, in its reaction against sin. 
These are words, he says, ‘which in their simple 
seriousness are not surpassed by the awful say- 
ing in He 12%.’ The love of God in the NT is 
awe-inspiring in its holiness, which, equally with 
love, is a term that may be used to express the 

lorious fullness of His moral excellence. Holiness 
is the principle and standard of God’s love, which 
is His desire ‘to impart’ Himself and all good 
to other beings, and to them as His own 
in spiritual fellowship (W. N. Clarke, Outline of 
Christian Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 98f.). 
The reaction of the nature of God against sin is 
itself love, because thereby it exercises the means 
for overcoming the opposition to love. The ‘wrath’ 
of God (e.g. Ro 118) is a conception that can be ade- 

uatel veal hye and understood only in terms of 
the bibli conception of His holiness. Holiness, 
it has to be remembered, is not strictly an attribute, 
but the fullness of the Divine nature, as love is. 
We cannot set these two conceptions naively side 
by side. One of the theological tasks of the pre- 
sent is to procure an adequate adjustment of these 
two aspects of the Divine nature to one another. 
No theological writer of modern times has realized 
and met the need so strikingly as Haering (see esp. 
ii. 494 fl. of his work already quoted). 
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We are... face to face with the mystery of the Divine 
personality, of which we are compelled to think as life capanie 
ot being moved to ite utmost depths, without however being 
able to press this necessary idea (of holiness) to ite logical con- 
clusions’ (ib. ii. 496), 


We must recognize that the love of God, like all 
perfect love, has ‘height, as well as ‘depth,’ if 
we would be filled ‘unto all the fulness of God’ 
(Eph 310. ). 
(2) The holiness of Jesus.—In Lk 1%” the child Jesus 
in His pre-natal existence is called rò yevriperor 
Aer, that holy thing that is being generated (ef. 
Mt 1”). The er prereuen has no special significance 
in connexion with the subject of this article. The 
Holy Spirit is regarded as the origin of the physical 
existence of Jesus; and therefore the embryo is 
entirely holy, as deriving existence from God. The 
application of the term to the physical nature of 
esus must be regarded as the result of reflexion, 
no doubt influenced by Hellenistic thought, and 
parece in opposition to Docetic theories of His 
erson. It belongs to a milieu where the theo- 
logical idea of the pre-existence of Jesus has given 
way to a more popular conception of His physical 
birth (cf. Lk 1'°) (see art. HOLY SPIRIT). We are 
also faced here with the problem of a possible inter- 
polation in vv.“ * (Moffatt, LNT, p. 268 fl.). 
Jesus is also referred to as ‘the Holy One of God’ 
(Mk 1% Lk 4%, Jn 6™ (acc. to the true reading). 
The phrase is evidently a designation of the Messiah. 
The demons are represented as acknowledging that 
Jesus is ‘the Holy One of God,’ i.e. One who has 
been chosen, equipped, and consecrated for the 
service of humanity against the might of the 
demonic powers that brought disease and madness 
by taking possession of the bodies of men. This 
was regarded in contemporary Jewish thought as 
a function of the Messiah. The epithet ‘holy’ is 
used in the same sense of consecration to special 
service in Jn 6% which again may be compared 
with Jn 10%: ô» 6 rarhp ylaces, i.e. set apart for a 
special mission. No feature, however, of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus in the Johannine Gospel is more 
marked than the emphasis on the idea that Jesus 
in His essential nature transcends the ordinary 
Messianic categories. Therefore, although 6 vids 
rod beo cannot be regarded as the reading in Jn 
6®, the same conception of the moral and religious 
relationship of Jesus with God, His unique Sonship, 
as transcending Messianic ig enlace (poroyevhs), ex- 
5 so frequently in the Johannine writings b 
ó ulds rod ĝeoÑ, or ò vids, must be regarded as implicit 
in ò dyos rob Oeo (cf. phuara twis alwvlov yeis IV.). 
Jesus is called 6 d absolutely in Rev 37 (ô dycos ò 
dA) and in 1 Jn 2%. In the latter passage the 
idea of the transference of the xplona may or may 
not have an aftinity with Hellenistic mystery- 
religion (R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mys- 
terienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 206 f.); but in 
any case the xpicua itself is to be connected with 
such passages as Ex 297 303%, and Jesus is ‘holy’ 
because He has been ‘anointed’ or set apart for 
His particular mission, wherein He perfectly reveals 
and perfectly does the will of God. In Johannine 
thought, the Holy Spirit is conferred on Jesus with- 
out measure (Jn 3*); it abides in Him (1%). It 
is the source of His unique filial consciousness, and 
in this sense He is set apart by God for His mission, 
and perfectly carries it out. It is extremely ques- 
tionable if the Johannine writings ever contemplate 
the metaphysical notion of the essential oneness of 
the Father and the Son, however justifiable it may 
be to deduce that conception from the main position 
adopted, viz. a ‘oneness’ of love and will. The 
Johannine position, however, as to the ‘oneness’ 
of God and Jesus is clearly developed in the face of 
physical notions of union with deity, derived from 
the Hellenistic mystery-religions (cf. W. Bousset, 
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Kyrios Christos, Göttingen, 1913, p. 186 fl.). It is 
significant that the relationship 5 by q yid - 
few between God and Jesus is one that may be con- 
ferred on men by Jesus (cf. Jn 175. 

In the Book of Acts Jesus is called rò» dyor xal 
dixatov (31), where the epithet is simply an equiva- 
lent for the Messiah; and it has the same meaning 
in 47 (roy yio» waidd cov), where waida is to be trans- 
lated ‘servant’ in the sense of Is 52'* 61! (see R. J. 
Knowling, EGT ii. [1900], on Ac 3”). 

Hitherto we have been dealing with instances of 
the use of &yios. In Ac 27 rò» 8 cov follows the 
LXX translation of Ps 16, and is rendered in the 
AV and RV ‘Thy holy one.’ éccos is generall 
used in the L to render Řästd (cf. Dt 33°, 
2 S 22%, etc.). Mdsid seems to be governed in its 
primary meaning by that of hesed (= loving-kind- 
ness’), and to mean ‘one who is the object of God’s 
loving-kindness.’ 

‘In its primary sense the word implies no moral praise or 
merit; but it came, not unnaturally, to be connected with the 
idea of chesed as **loving-kindnees” between man and man, and 
to be used of the character which reflected that love of which 
it was itself the object ; and finally was applied even to God 
Himself (A. F. Kirkpatrick, Psalms, Cambr , 1902, Appendix, 
note I., p. 8385 f.). 

Seios is applied to God only in Rev 15, 16° in the 

T. It is again applied to Jesus in He 7* (dpxiepeò: 
Scios Axaxos), where the root distinction between 
zotos and dyios becomes apparent. The writer is 
speaking of Christ’s moral fitness to be our High 

riest, and therefore lays stress on the fact that 

He is Se:os, as exhibiting a perfect filial reverence 
and devotion. to His Father’s will. Zotos here is 
the summary, and also indicates the common source 
of those inward qualities that constituted the ‘ holy’ 
character of Jesus. It is interesting to note that 
zoros is conjoined with dlxacos (dor with dcxacoodvn 
in Lk 1%; dot with dccalws in 1 Th 2!) in most of 
the instances of its use in the NT. This is also 
frequently the case in classical usage. The central 
idea in both s and 8ixacos is conduct sanctioned 
by Divine Law; and öc:os seems to express the 
Godward, dixacos the manward, side of such conduct. 
It is perplexing to find that in classical usage dows came to 
mean also profane, but this is accounted for if we remember 
that a profane’ place is one that may be trodden by all without 
doing violence to the majesty of the god ; profane conduct, 
i. ., is conduct allowed by the ` the latter usage there is 
no trace in the NT. The word used is always SéBnAos. 
Soros, therefore, comes to mean ‘holy,’ approaching 
much more nearly to our use of the word in English. 
In all the uses of the word in the NT, even in the 
semi-technical applications to Messiah quoted from 
Acts, the reference is to moral conduct, considered 
as fitness for the service of God (cf. 1 Ti 2°). (For 
the Greek conception of Seco: see art. ‘Holiness 
{Greek]’ in ERE.) 

In Ro 1‘St. Paul says that Jesus was ‘ designated 
(almost =‘ installed,’ dpicdévyros) Son of with 
power according to the Spirit of holiness (xara 
rrebua dywotrns) by a resurrection of the dead.’ 
wvetpa dy.wotryns cannot here be merely an equiva- 
lent of ‘Holy Spirit’ (but see Feine, Neutest. 
Theologie, pp. 346 f., 452). The expression ‘ charac- 
terises Christ ethically, as xarà odpxa (v.“) does 
physically’ (Denney, EGT ii. 586). It is along 
the lines of this clearly implied distinction between 
rrebua and odo that the meaning must be found. 
There is, however, here no accurate and definite 
theological distinction between the Divine and the 
human nature of Jesus. St. Paul is thinking of 
the complete Personality of Jesus (as also when 
he says previously card odpxa), and he means the 
human wveiua (as the human cáp) of Jesus, the 
former distinguished by a unique ‘holiness’ (cf. 
He 27 45), This ‘holiness,’ as always, consists in 
complete and unswerving consecration to God, and 
is manifested in all those qualities that constituted 
the Personality of Jesus. The Resurrection of 
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Jesus is the signal acknowledgment by God of the 
fact. The idea is part of a Messianic apologetic 
against current Jewish notions. The holiness of 
Jesus is His complete response to the choice of God 
in sending His Son to be the Saviour of men, and 
evokes an equivalent response on the part of God 
in the miracle of the Resurrection. It is the holi- 
ness of men, as constituting an indestructible re- 
lationship with God, that is the basis of the flicker- 
ing . 5 in the sense of an endless life 
with that we find here and there in the OT. 
Men have committed themselves to Him, with all 
that the step involves for conduct, and the promise 
of the future rests on His faithfulness and power 
(cf. Ps 73u, where ‘sanctuary’ is really the holy 
things of God’ or ‘the ultimate deeds of God in 
the full character of His holiness’ (G. A. Smith, 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the OT, 
London, 1901, p. 206]). It is not without signifi- 
cance, both for the conception of dy:wovtvn in Ro 1$ 
as applied to Jesus and for the connexion of the 
Resurrection of Jesus with human immortality, 
that St. Paul here uses the phrase, strange in this 
connexion, et dvacrdcews vexpav, evidently meaning 
a resurrection in which others will share. 

(3) Holy Sptrit (see art. HOLY SPIRIT). 

(4) Holiness applied to things and places.—The 
uses under this heading need no elucidation. We 
have dylay ru. (Mt 27%, Rev 112 21 10); dylas 
dab hes (Lk 17); dylouv rórov (Ac 61); dylas ypadais 
(Ro 12); dyos vbuos, ayla èrroj (Ro 72); dyly ph- 
part (2 Co 1312); dylw Spee (2 P 1%); dyos vads 
(1 Co 37). In one or two of these (e.g. 2 P lie) we 
seem to see the word assuming a formal or tradi- 
tional sense. This usage is much more common 
in the OT than in the NT. Over these things 
and places, as specially related to the redemptive 
economy of God, God is represented as (exercising 
a watchful care. They ‘belong’ to Him, as also do 
His ‘saints’ (see art. SAINT). 

(5) Holiness as applied to men.—A large part of 
what is appropriate to this heading will be found 
under the article SAINT. This. is a very common 
term, especially in the writings of St. Paul, 
Hebrews, and Revelation, for the ordinary member 
of the Christian community. The ‘saints’ are 
those ‘consecrated’ to the service of God. The 
word does not imply necessarily perfection of moral 
character, but it does imply, and is used frequently 
to enforce the teaching, that those that are ‘holy’ 
in this sense must become daily more fitted, morally 
and spiritually, for the service to which they are 
committed (Ro 61-28 2, 1 P 135: 16). 

The usage of the word dos as applied to men 
may be expected to be governed by the idea, applic- 
able also to things and places, that what is related 
to God or is used in His service is itself ‘holy.’ 
Accordingly we find such usages as dy, rpopfyrat 
(Lk 1”, Ac 321, 2 P 3); dylous årosróħovs (Eph 36); 
d yiat yuvaixes (1 P 3°). All these are so spoken of, 

rimarily, as those who have been or are the special 
instruments of the Divine will and in intimate 
fellowship with God in the work of revelation and 
redemption. 

Those uses of dy:dtw in the NT where the domin- 
ant application of the term seems to be deliverance 
from the guilt of sin by the death of Jesus are not 
included in this article, but will be dealt with under 
SANCTIFICATION. In the OT ‘guilt’ or the sense 
of guilt is the objective effect of sin (see art. SIN ; 
Schultz, OT Theology, ii. 306 ff.). It is a state of 
alienation from God, a rupture of tlie relationship 
between God and man, or God and the nation, 
which can be restored only by an act of expiation. 
It must be carefully noted that where &yos or 
aͤyd g is employed in the NT in this sense the 
primary meaning of the words as=‘ in relationship 
with God’ is still retained. In one passage St. 
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Paul seems to use nde as practically synonymous 
with d:xarcéw (1 Co 6") (cf. Feine, Neutest. Theologie, 
p. 436). The Corinthians are ‘justified’ or ac- 
quitted’ in the name of’ Jesus, i. e. restored to a 
relationship of love with God (cf. Eph 5%, He 10! . 
Christian holiness in its moral aspect is expressed 
by xadaplter in He 94 (cf. O. Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 

ng. ag rondon, 1877, ii. f 1 5 a X 

wo Pauline es or special mention: 

Ro 116 and 1 do 71 (ef. Eph 54%. In both of 
these the conception is that the sanctification of 
the involves tlie sanctification of the whole. 
In the one case St. Paul is stating the grounds on 
which he bases his confidence in the future of 
Israel. He bases it upon the holiness of the 
Patriarchs (v.“) from whom they are descended. 
By the offering of the first-fruits, the whole mass was con- 
sidered to be consecrated ; and so the holiness of the Patriarchs 
consecrated the whole le from whom they came’ (Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 826, in loco). The 
thought {s on the analogy of Na 1519-21, 
In the second passage, the Apostle is dealing 
with the problem of marriage with an unbeliever, 
and argues against dissolution of the tie in such 
cases, on the ground that the Christian partner, as 
one member of the relationship, thereby ‘sanctifies’ 
the other, in virtue of the fact that they are one. 
The result attaches to the children also. We must 
be careful, however, not to attach too great moral 
significance to ‘sanctify.’ The thought moves 
strictly within the biblical conception of holiness. 
Only such marriages are contemplated as have 
taken place before conversion (2 Co 6"). The un- 
believing husband is introduced by union with the 
believing wife into the sphere of ‘holiness.’ Holi- 
ness is not a moral but a religious condition. At 
the same time, it is not going beyond the actual 
thought of the Apostle to say that the effect of his 
words on the believer would be to create a new 
conception and a new sense of moral and spiritual 
responsibility for the unbelieving partner. The 
word did is in this passage, as it were, caught 
in the act of passing from the ceremonial to the 
moral meaning. It is a legitimate inference that 
the Christian’s friends, or possessions, or abilities 
—all that is indissolubly connected with his person- 
ality—should in this sense be holy. At the same 
time, the emphasis on physical descent in Ro 116 
shows that St. Paul has not completely transcended 
materialistic and ceremonial notions in the con- 
ception of holiness; and a similar emphasis may 
be detected in the passage from 1 Corinthians. 
The idea is still present that holiness can be trans- 
ferred by physical contact (cf. Ex 297, Is 655, 
reading ‘lest | make thee nore 

In conclusion, it is advisable to point out the 
reason for laying stress on the primary conception 
of dys in our interpretation of the term in the 
NT. It is impossible to miss, in the application of 
dywotvn to Jesus in Ro 1‘, or in the frequent con- 
junction of the dys and xadapés groups of words, 
as in Eph 5%, He 94, or in many of the uses of 
äyios leg. 1 P 10, the sense that perfection of 
moral character is intimately bound up with the 
term, and is never absent in the thought of the 
NT writers. Wherein, then, consists the signi- 
ficance of the fact that the primary meaning of a 
relationship to God or to Christ is always dominant ? 
Why is it so pre-eminently a religious rather than 
an ethical conception? It is very remarkable that 
an idea common to all ancient religions, where 
often it has an origin and expression in material- 
istic forms of 1 should so persistently re- 
appear in the early Christian religion. Undoubtedly 
thereby the content of the ideal Christian character 
has been enlarged, deepened, and purified. Holi- 
ness comes before morality, as the source before 
the river. In the Christian ethics, there is no 
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divorce between holiness and virtue, nor can there 
be. The choice of men by God, His call, and His 
setting of them apart for His service—an act some- 
times conceived as not a thing of time merely, but 
begun in the far-off moment of pre-mundane exist- 
ence ‘in Christ Jesus’ (Eph 1“) - must have increased 
a thousand-fold the grandeur of the moral motive 
presented even to the weakest, most despicable, 
and most unworthy saint.“ The thought is indeed 
conceived in the Spirit of Him who invited all to 
receive the love He came to reveal, and established 
for all time in the heart of His Church the value 
of each individual life before God, the Father. 
Moreover, the gift of the Holy eee meant essenti- 
ally that all the graces of the Christian character 
had their origin in the gift and grace of God Him- 
self. The initiative lies with Him. Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law. Christian conduct is not a 
task set by God, but a sharing of the Divine nature ; 
not a doctrine, but a life. 
‘To the men who wrote the NT and to those for whom they 
wrote, the Spirit was not a doctrine but an experience; they 
did not speak of believing in the Holy Spirit, but of receiving 
the Holy Spirit when they believed (Denney, DCG i. 7318). 
The gospel of Christ has ever been attended with 
the risk of antinomianism, a risk that it has always 
been willing to take and able to meet (Gal 5", 
6'*), The present-day phenomenon of ‘practical’ 
Christianity, as distinct from spiritual and de- 
votional — ‘enthusiasm for humanity — is really, 
in its fundamental conception, out of accord with 
the teaching of the NT on holiness, as a summary 
of the Christian character. What characterizes 
the NT writers everywhere is their ‘enthusiasm 
for God,’ as revealed in Jesus, and the social 
conscience is a manifestation from the same re- 
ligious source. ‘Thy brother for whom Christ 
died’ is the conception that has revolutionized 
social life. The term dys in its moral demand 
dredges the conscience of men, and reaches to the 
very springs of human conduct (cf. 2 Co 7). The 
same predicate dys can be used of God and of 
man; and where the need of a substitute is felt, 
none worthier can be found than in the great say- 
ing, kee ody ùeis hen ws ò warhp ù u ò oùpávios 
tékeads éorw (Mt 58). The notion of ‘Christian 
perfection’ found in 1 Jn (518, etc.) can only be 
reached by realizing that in the Johannine thought 
the OT conception of holiness is for the most part 
expr in more or less mystical fashion under 
the influence of Greek thought as union with God 
in Christ,’ but that, notwithstanding, the Johannine 
‘sinlessness’ is not in the end faultlessness. It is 
rather the inevitable issue in character of complete 
royalty. to Jesus Christ (see PERFECT, PERFECTION). 
I. PURITY.—There are two groups of words in 
the NT that are translated ‘ pure,’ ‘ purify,’ ‘ purge,’ 
or ‘cleanse.’ In the RV ‘cleanse’ is substituted 
for ‘ purge’ of the AV in certain passages, but is re- 
tained in 1 Co 57, 2 Ti 22, He 13 9% . (1) xadapés, 
cad api (Hellenistic form of xadalpw), xaĝapıs mós, 
xaOapérns; xabalpw; dtaxadapliw; xdOappa, wepixd- 
apua ; axd@apros, dxadapola ; (2) dyvds, dyvlfw, dyvd- 
THs, ayvGs; ayvela; dyviouss. In addition we have 
Bawrrwpés, in the sense of ‘cleansing,’ in Mk 74, 
He 67 9"; parritw, Harro (tr. ‘sprinkle,’ ‘sprink- 
ling’), especially in Hebrews; edAcxperfs (‘ pure’). 
fhe ideas of purity and holiness are most clear] 
associated if we consider their joint affinity with 
the ancient religious notion of tabu. The subject 
cannot be fully entered upon here, but Robertson 
Smith (2S?, p. 152 ff.) and A. S. Peake (‘ Unclean, 
Uncleanness in HDB) should be consulted. It is 
of advantage, for the sake of clearness of thought, 
to note that in ancient religion the notion of un- 
cleanness’ is primary and positive, and that ‘ clean- 
ness’ is really its opposite, and the negative form. 
This consideration is of importance as being really 
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the origin of that negative morality connected with 
Jewish ceremonial religion which Jesus abrogated 
for ever (Lk 11%- ). 

‘In rules of holiness the motive is respect for the gods, in 
rules of uncleanness it is y fear of an unknown or hostile 

wer, though ultimately, as we see in the Levitical legislation, 

© law of clean and unclean may be brought within the sphere 
of divine ordinances, on the view that uncicanness is hateful to 
God and must be avoided by all that have to do with Him’ 
(Robertson Smith, RS?, p. 153). 

The attitude of Jesus towards ceremonial unclean- 
ness does not properly fall within the scope of this 
article (see artt. ‘ Purification,’ ‘Purity’ in DCG 
ii.) The scribes, by an elaborate system of casu- 
istry, laid down minute regulations and interpreta- 
tions of the ceremonial laws of port ; and these 
dominated the whole religion of Judaism in our 
Lord’sday. They became a grievous burden, under 
which men became ‘ weary and heavy-laden.’ The 
gracious invitation of Mt 11% is also the herald of 
a great religious revolution, and it is in connexion 
with the ceremonial requirements connected with 
hand-washing that Jesus enunciates the great law, 
repealing all the Levitical rules as to unclean meate 
(Mk 7°*, Mt 15*-"). No longer ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement is possible. 

As 0 the practice of the Apostolic Church, 
the incident of Ac 10%! is instructive. We may 
be certain that St. Peter was not the only one who 
was much perplexed within himself’ as to the full 
scope of Jesus’ principle that the real seat of defile- 
ment is within. The Apostolic Decree of Ac 15 
was essentially a concession to Jewish 1 
but at the same time was no doubt actuated by the 
spirit of Christian love, which forbids one's doing 
violence to the conscience of a brother, merely for 

e purpose of asserting an abstract and selfish 
liberty (1 Co 8% 10°), It has to be borne in 
mind : (1) that religious scruples are to be respected 
(Mk 1) ; (2) that when, for example, St. Paul be- 
came a Jew to the Jews, and submitted to a rite of 
purification (Ac 21%), he did so all the more easily 
that he himself did not cease to be a Jew (see art. 
Fast). The instances of obedience to the Jewish 
ceremonial Law in the NT are not entirely to be 
explained by a theory of deliberate and conscious 
concession or adaptation. 

The conception of purity, however, in the NT 
(as in the prophetic teaching of the OT) is entirely 
ethical. If we are to make any distinction between 
q yrs and caps, it will be found in the direction 
of the distinction laid down in Westcott’s comment 
on 1 Jn 3? (Ep. of St. John, London, 1883, p. 98): 
ayvés connotes the feeling, and xa@apés the state. 
é-yvés implies a certain inward shrinking from pollu- 
tion and is applied to Jesus, while xaĝapós ex- 
presses simply the fact of cleanness (cf. HDB, art. 
‘ Purity’). In the LXX dyvés and «að are 
used indiscriminately to translate Heb. tahér (lit. 
brightness); xa@apss occasionally for ddr (lit. 
‘separate’). åyrós (as also dy»érns) is always ethical 
in meaning ; ayeltw has a ceremonial sense in Jn 
11%, Ac 21%- % 2418 ; dyvela =‘ chastity’ in 1 Ti 43 52. 
xaGapés and its cognates vary in meaning between 
the ceremonial and the ethical. In such a passage 
as Jn 15? we see the word in process of passing 
from the ceremonial to the ethical meaning. 

The word el\cxpirjs (Ph 1%, 2 P 3!) and its noun 
eluxpiyela (1 Co 58, 2 Co 18 217 are worthy of special 
treatment. In the instance quoted from 2 Peter, it 
is to be suspected that the usage of the writer is 
not very accurate. He is fond of ‘ bookish’ words. 
The etymology is very doubtful, but the sense is 
abundantly clear. In Ph 1% the mind that is eM- 
cpus is enabled soxcudfser Tà dh r (‘ to approve 
the things that are excellent,’ RV; cf. Ro 20). 
Bengel's note is non modo prae malis bona sed in 
bonis optima.’ There is a type of character which 
may hold fast the good, and miss the best (cf. our 
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Lord’s Parables of the Treasure hid in the Field, 
and the Pearl of Great Price). The character de- 
scribed possesses such clear moral perception that 
it is enabled to welcome and understand and love 
the ‘highest’ when it sees it. The goal and ulti- 
mate standard of human conduct is the judgment- 
seat of Christ the day of Christ,’ as the Philippian 
passage has it. In Plato, Phado, 81 B, C, the yyy 
eDuxpiwhs is contrasted with the yuyh peuacuérn xal 
dxd@apros, stained and polluted by its connexion 
with the 7 The use of eArxperfs in the NT is 
an example of the way in which a word is ennobled 
and enriched by being taken over into Christian 
thought. The Orphic doctrine of the detilement 
of the spirit by contact with the body (cdépa cfjuc— 
the body the prison-house of the soul *), elaborated 
by Plato, is cast aside, and the great result of pure 
ethical vision is attained through the discipline and 
control of the passions. The meaning seems to be 
that form of ethical purity which is expressed in a 
and unwarped by sensual or 
sordid passion. Clearly St. Paul uses it in this sense 
in 2 Co 1? and 2”, is motives are unmixed (cf. 
the phrase ‘the unleavened bread of eDixpwelas’ in 
1 Co 55). All that he has done, or is doing, is worthy 
to be seen as in an atmosphere of pellucid clearness, 
er dytérnre kal elDxpwelg Toi deo, obx év o capxixy 
d en xápırı de The purity of which he speaks 
must be regarded as a gift of God. It is remark- 
able that in Phedo 81 A the soul that is efArxperys is 
compete with the experience by the initiated of 
the Divine Vision. In any case, the emphasis is on 
the comprehensive ethi uality of purity, in the 
sense of ‘sincerity’ or reality,“ which plays such 
a dominant part in the Pauline ethics (2 138; 
cf. Weinel, Biblische Theologie des NT, p. 349f.). 
(For the Stoic conception of eue cf. Posidonius, 
ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. ix. 71-4; Cicero, Tusc. 

isp. i. 40, 42, 43; and E. Bevan, Stoics and 
Sceptics, Oxford, 1913, pp. 107-8.) 

parrıouós (parritw; palyw in classical Greek) is 
translated ‘sprinkling’ in the EV. It is applied 
to the cleansing influence of the sacrifice of Jesus 
on the human conscience (He 9% 2 102, 1 P 1). It 
is frequently used in conjunction with alua. Its 
use can be understood o y if we remember that 
tin the consciousness of the pious Israelite, sin, 
guilt, and punishment are ideas so directly con- 
nected that the words for them are interchangeable’ 
(Schultz, OT Theology, ii. 306). Guilt is a state of 
impurity which manifests itself in a consciousness 
of alienation from God, and antagonism to the 
Divine Law, and it is from the sense of guilt that 
the blood of Jesus is said to ‘sprinkle’ or ‘cleanse’ 
men. We may also compare He 12%, where ‘a 
blood of sprinkling’ is spoken of as ‘speakin 
better things than that of Abel.’ The blood o 
Abel cried for vengeance (Gn 4100; the life-blood 
of Jesus is a more powerful appeal than the mere 
martyr blood. We shall seek in vain for any theo- 
retical principle, on the basis of which the NT 
writers—especially the writer of Hebrews—apply 
the A le app of the OT sacrificial system to the 
Death of Jesus. The situation is simply that what 
was experienced in the worship of the OT was 
experienced in full and satisfying reality in the 
conscience of the NT believer. The probability is 
that no principle suggested itself or was felt to be 
needed (cf. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 176 fl.). 
This fact suggests a profound application to the 
question of religious unity to-day, especially in 
connexion with sacraments and orders. In this 
region, emphasis on the necessity of principles 
tends to disunion, on common experience to real 
and fundamental unity. In both OT and NT 
thought the ‘ cleansing’ that is denoted by parric- 

* Cf. J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 
1908, p. 96 fl. 


mind uncontamina 
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pós is the removal of the obstacle to taking a real part 
in the religious services of the sanctuary (Nu 19). 
In the NT the obstacle is conceived as a guilty con- 
science, and the profundity of the NT conception 
consists in the fact that a guilty conscience is 
thought of as an obstacle to the service of God in 
the fullest ethical sense. It is a hindrance arising 
no longer in the external region of bodily defile- 
ment, but in the inner sphere of a man’s own con- 
sciousness. Here we have another link connecting 
the ideas of ‘purity’ and ‘holiness’ (cf. also Pflei- 
derer, Paulinism, ii. 66 ff., and art. SANCTIFICA- 


TION). 
—The literature cited in the article ; the Commen- 
taries on the various NT Theologies of H. J. Holtz- 
mann 


Isaiah, do. 1888-90, 


1895, p. 858 
1897, p. 508 fl.; A. Maclaren, Sermons 
in Manchester, ond. ser.8, London, 1878, P. 112 ff. 
H. STRACHAN. 

HOLY DAY.—The term was employed in the 
Jewish Law to denote a day set apart for the 
service of God. Especially is it used of the Sabbath. 
It might be a day on which certain restrictions 
were laid on individual liberty. The scope of this 
article is confined to the attitude adopted by the 
Apostolic Church towards the Jewish ‘holy days.’ 
The subject is really part of a much larger one— 
the question of its attitude towards the Jewish 
Law. Jesus, while omp eey abrogating the 
ceremonial Law (see art. HOLINESS), yet attended 
Jewish feasts; and St. Paul, notwithstanding his 
attitude towards the Jewish Law, is represented 
in Ac 20 as hastening his sea-journey, in order 
to be at Jerusalem for the day of Pentecost. 

To discuss the whole question of the Sabbath in 
relation to the Apostolic Church would be to trans- 
gress the limits of this article, but the position that 
must in general be adopted is that there is no trace 
in the NT of an arbitrary and conscious substitu- 
tion of the Lord’s Day for the Jewish Sabbath. 
The process of early Christian thought in this 
connexion, a8 in connexion with holy days in 
5 was really determined not by enactment, 

ut by the action of the great guiding principles 
of spiritual freedom and brotherly love. Indeed, 
the original motive of the institution of the Jewish 
Sabbath, before its observance was overlaid with 
minute Rabbinical details, was not so much thut 
the Israelite should rest himself, as that he should 
give others rest. The life and work, the example 
and precept, and above all the Resurrection of 
Jesus, implied the complete abrogation of the 
Mosaic dispensation; but as that dispensation was 
still part of the personal environment, and eventu- 
all 1 up with the personal religion of indi- 
vidual Christians — both Jew and Gentile— for many 
generations, it is not to be expected that its cogency 
would at once cease to be felt. ‘The dead leaves 
of Judaism fell off gradually, they were not rudely 
torn off by man (HDB iii. 139°). It is only b 
keeping the principle laid down by Jesus Himself 
in Lk 6” fully in view that the relationship of the 
Apostolic Church to holy days in general, and to 
the Sabbath in particular, can be understood. As 
will be seen, the determining factor in the 55 
displacement of the Sabbath by the Lord's Day, in 
the Christian Church, determined also the general 
attitude to all holy days. That factor was the 
Resurrection of Jesus, the experience of the New 
Creation, and the inevitable sense of victory over 
all that would fetter Christian freedom (see further, 
art. SABBATH). 

Bearing in mind what has been said, we are not 
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surprised to discover a certain amount of com- 
promise, wherever the Apostolic Church had to 
give conscious expression to its views and to give 
guidance to its members on the question of the 
observance of holy days. The Apostolic Decree of 
Ac 15% has only a very general bearing on our 
ed har subject, but the matters with which it 
eals the problems of meals and heathen religious 
practices—are closely connected. We must also 
remember that as Christianity in the course of its 
missionary expansion came in contact with Hellen- 
istic Judaism, the Pagan religious spirit, with its 
insistence on the observance of heathen festivals, 
would encourage a return to and an emphasis upon 
‘holy days.’ There are three passages in St. Paul’s 
writings that may be adduced in illustration. 

1. Gal #°.—‘ Ye observe days, and months, and 
seasons, and years.’ St. Paul is really combating 
the influence of those who were making the 
3 to judaize, insisting that submission to 
Jewish rites was necessary for salvation, and dis- 
crediting the freedom of the Pauline gospel as 
antinomianism. At the same time, it is apparent 
from the context that the Galatians had, no doubt 
through the influence of Pagan festivals, laid great 
stress on the observance of these days as connected 
with deliverance from the power of the crotxeia, 
which are undoubtedly intermediate beings, con- 
nected with the wth of angelology in later 
Judaism, and readily identified by the Galatians 
with heathen demonic powers, in which they once 
believed (cf. A. S. Peake, EGT, ‘Colossians,’ 
London, 1903, p. 522f.; following F. Spitta, Der 
zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Judas, 
Halle, 1885, p. 283 f.). They were in bondage to 
them which by nature are ‘no gods’ (v.). Such 
observances would destroy the spirit of sonship 
(v.“), the privilege of immediate access to the 
Father, which constituted the gospel he had 
preached to them. 5 we may conjecture 
that, apart from the demand for circumcision, St. 
Paul is not here condemning the observance of holy 
days as such, but only as leading, by way of a 
revived Judaism, back to Paganism. The Gala- 
tians are accused not so much of wickedness, as of 
‘foolishness’ (d»dyro: Ta dT, 31), or want of judg- 
ment. No doubt it was really moral earnestness 
that led them astray. To follow the definite moral 

recepts of Judaism, taken over into Christianity, 
impressed them as a safer course than to venture 
on the broad sea of Christian freedom and the 
guidance of the Spirit. 

2. Ro 14°-*.—The situation in Rome was some- 
what different. The reference here to the observ- 
ance of days is connected with the question of 
the responsibility of the strong for the conscience 
of the weak (v.). The weak in faith are those 
who have an inadequate grasp of the great principle 
of salvation by faith in Christ. They are the 
‘scrupulous’ in conscience, who, like the Galatians, 
are id to be guided except by definite legal 
enactments. It is interesting to note that St. Paul 
does not call the weak brother doi, but speaks 
of rò» doe ee one who may become strong’ 
(F. Godet, Com. on Romans, Eng. tr., Edinbur 4 
1881-82, ii. 329). He is one whose conscience has 
to be considered, but within limits, as the rebuke 
to his censoriousness in v.‘ shows. The days men- 
tioned are not necessarily Sabbath days, but may 
be any holy day—a fast or a feast. It is held 
by some (E. von Dobschütz, Christian Life in the 

rimitive Church, Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 126 ; 
J. Denney, EGT, ‘Romans,’ 1900, p. 702) that St. 
Paul has in view a definite sect of vegetarians. If 
that be so, the days in question would be days on 
which flesh might or might not be eaten, while in 
some cases A abstinence from flesh might 
be demanded. In any case, it is significant that 
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‘eating’ is closely conjoined with the observance 
of the ‘day’; and whether the day were feast or 
fast or Sabbath, the piep inculcated by St. 
Paul apply equally well. e day in iteelf, like 
the eating, is inditferent, and therefore the Chris- 
tian is free to observe it or not according as the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood and a re for 
the mity and peace of the Church may dictate. 
By indifference to external observances, a ‘free’ 
Christian may injure the conscience of another. 
At the same time conduct here, as always, is deter- 
mined ultimately not by direct reference to the 
‘weak’ brother, but by reference to Christ. No 
man liveth to himself, but ‘to the Lord’ (v.7). It 
is His interest alone that is to be considered, and 
the weak brother is to be considered as one ‘for 
whom Christ died.’ St. Paul, in his impartial 
fashion in dealing with all such questions, rather 
creates an atmosphere in which the elements for 
decision are clearly seen than lays down any legis- 
lative enactment. The authority of the Church is 
neither more nor less than the authority of Jesus, 
interpreted by the individual conscience, in close 
Christian relationship to those who constitute the 
Church a body of Delaver. There is nothing 
whatever that is purely legal and statutory in the 
Christian religion. ‘All shall stand before the 
judgment-seat of God,’ and St. Paul asks the 
mans to remember that both those who observe 
the ‘days,’ and those who do not, are striving for 
the same end. Taney both are regarding the day 
‘to the Lord,’ or with His interests in view (v.“). 
The particular Amay in Rome was probably of Essene 
origin, akin to that in Colossm (B. Weiss, Introd. to NT, Eng. 
tr., London, 1887-88, i. 330; Denney, loc. cit.). A.C. McGiffert 
(Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 368) contends that it was 
due to some form of Alexandrian Judaism. Certainly the 
difficulty is not occasioned by Pharisaic Legalists, as in Galatia. 

3. Col 216 (in the AV éopris of this verse is 
translated ‘ holyday,’ the only instance of the word 
in the EV of the NT). The argument is practica iy 
the same as in Ro 145. ‘Let no man judge you on 
the basis of eating and drinking, or in the matter 
of a feast or a new moon or a Sabbath.’ St. Paul 
means that such ground is inadequate for moral 
judgment of a man. er heel dopris, x. cannot be 
translated ‘in the partial observance of’ (Chrysos- 
tom). As regards the character of the movement 
which is oppor by St. Paul, and finds its ex- 
pression in the legal observance of holy days, it 
seems to have been a theosophy, consisting of a 
blend of Judaism with some form of syncretistic 
religion. It is impossible to identify the foreign 
element exclusively with Essenism or Mithraism. 
It is simply the product of that ‘ Hellenism’ which 
everywhere confronted the Christian mission 
(cf. E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, Oxford, 1913, 
ch. iii.). The ‘days’ were evidently connected 
with the worship of croxeia or ‘intermediate 
beings’ (see above), whose functions were not only 
creative but also providential, in a sense, resemblin 
those of the saints in Roman Catholicism’ (Moffatt, 
LNT, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 152). One result seems 
to have been asceticism (2.). The material was 
contrasted unfavourably with the spiritual, and 
the body was considered as the tomb of the soul 
(the ultimate issue of the cipa o7jya of Plato). 
Moreover, this insistence on ‘days’ carried with it 
an emphasis on individual speculative and a eer 
attainments which destroyed the universality of 
the gospel (31). 

The aim of this article has been to indicate the 
complexity of the movement in the Apostolic Church 
that issued in the gradual weaning of Christianity, 
as interpreted by St. Paul, and those who adhered 
to him, from the observance of Jewish holy days. 
Missionary activity made plain in experience that 
the multiplied observance of ‘days, and months, 
and seasons, and years’ as legal enactments formed 
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a congenial soil on which heathen conceptions of 
deity might take fresh root within the Christian 
Church. The missionary activity of the Christian 
Church to-day is also exercising a similar profound 
influence on Christian thought. No one ought to 
pretend that the discipline of the Church, so far as 
it is ex pressed in the weekly day of rest and worship, 
or in the observance of seasons or sacraments, 1s 
without significance for the Christian life. It 
directs attention to aspects of the Christian faith 
that would otherwise find no place in the mechanical 
routine of ordinary life ; yet not even the religious 
observance of the first day of the week ought to be 
regarded as legal or statutory. An act of faith 
was the source in which it originated, and its 
maintenance must be conducted in the free atmo- 
sphere of faith. Many things are yet to break 
forth upon the mind of the Church from the Word 
of God, and none are more significant than the 
principles relating to holy days that were brought 
into being through the contact of the apostolic 
faith with contemporary practice and thought. It 
is only by being fully assured in our own mind,’ 
by contracting the habit of deciding for ourselves 
in such matters, and at the same time by having 
regard to the mind of Christ, as expressed in the 
constraint of Christian brotherhood, that true 
Christian freedom of conscience will be developed, 
and that fear, which so often manifests itself in 
scrupulosity, obscurantism, and legalism, will be 
cast out. 


London, 1876, serm. ii. : ‘The Pharise 
Sermons, 8rd ser., do. 1876, p. 
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HOLY SPIRIT.—The community brought to- 
gether by the disciples of Jesus was sustained 2 
the conviction that it possessed the Spirit of God, 
and in that possession it saw the peculiar feature 
which distinguished its members alike from the 
Greeks and from the Jews. This is a fact of 
fundamental importance for the entire subsequent 
history of Christianity. 

I. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE CONVIC- 
TION. — 1. The Jewish doctrine of Scripture as 
the sole medium of the Spirit.—The term ‘ Holy 
Spirit,’ dn on, was coined by the napoly of 
the Palestinian Synagogue. The adjunct ‘holy 
was rendered necessary by the fact that the word 
‘spirit’ was also applied to the force from which 
emanated man’s inward life generally. The addi- 
tion of the adjective ‘ holy’ signifies that the spirit 
so distinguished belongs to God. The phrase 
derives its content from what the prophets say 
cb tea the nature of their prepacue experience, 
which they ascribe to their being moved by the 
Spirit of God. Hence the tradition of the Syna- 

gue associates the conception with the writings 

y which the message of the prophet is mediated 
to thecommunity. By the time the Church of the 
New Testament took its rise, the doctrine of In- 
spiration was already formulated as a dogma, and 

ominated the whole religious life of Judaism. 
The expression Holy Spirit,’ in its connexion 
with the written word, was at once taken over by 
Christianity (Mk 12%, Mt 22%, Ac 116 28%, He 37 98 
10, 1 Ti 318, 2 P 12). The absolute bondage of the 
Synagogue to the Scriptures had the result that the 

oly Spirit was assigned only to the prophets of 
past times, and not to persons then living. Asthe 
community now possessed no prophets, but was 
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wholly dependent upon Scripture, its tradition 
included the principle that ‘the Holy Spirit had 
been taken away from it.“ But as the communion 
of God with His people had not been broken off, 
that rinciple did not exclude the possibility that 
the Holy Spirit might be bestowed upon indi- 
viduals (cf. Lk 2%)—at times, namely, when the 
gift of prophecy was vouchsafed to them—or that 
the conduct of the people as a whole might be 
directed by the Ho pirit (cf. the saying of 
Hillel, Tésephta Pésdhim, iv. 2). The actual sco 
of this idea, however, was circumscribed by the 
fact that the nation’s portion in God was ed 
upon the Law. It was therefore necessary that the 
individual should learn God’s will from Scripture, 
and practise obedience thereto by his own effort. 
This excludes the idea of a Divine work manifest- 
ing itself in the inner life of man. Hence even the 
teachers of the Law abstained from tracing their 
learning to the action of the Spirit, and their 
authority upon the experience which they had 
derived from their knowledge of the Law and 
tradition. When Scripture proved inadequate to 
the clear ascertainment of the Divine will, recourse 
was had to signs, and especially to voices coming 
from above. These facts show clearly how far the 
rimitive Church’s belief that it was guided by the 
irit of God transcended the prevailing religious 
ideas of . Judaism. 

2. The Messiah as the new vehicle of the 
Spirit.—The second presupposition of the Chris- 
tian conviction regarding the Spirit lay in the fact 
that, in accordance with the promises, the Messiah 
was expected to be the vehicle of the Spirit. Since 
it was His function to bring perfection to His 


people, the gift that distinguished the earlier 
servants of God was His in a superlative degree. 
Accordingly He has the Spirit ‘not by measure’ 


(Jn 3%. By the Spirit He is one with God, and is 
able to work the work of God in men. This 
principle is common to the Messianic hope, the 

reaching of John the Baptist, the witness of 

esus to Him self, and the message of His disciples 
in all its various forms. The conviction was in- 
tensified by the culminating events of the life of 
Jesus, since, as the Risen One, He reveals in Him- 
self the work of the Spirit; the Spirit giveth life. 
Then, as He still maintains in His state of exalta- 
tion His intercourse with His disciples, and does 
this in such a way that, like God, He is present 
with them and reigns over them, the Spirit becomes 
the medium by which He consummates His work. 
Thus the avowal of the Messiahship of Jesus 
involved the doctrine that the Spirit of God is 
effectively operative in man. The man whom 
Christ rules is guided by the Spirit, and he who is 
united with Christ partakes of the Spirit. 

3. The prophetic idea that the Spirit would be 
given to all.— The conception of the perfected 
community connoted also the idea—derived from 
prophecy—that in it the Spirit would be vouch- 
safed to all. This idea likewise was ratified by the 
life of Jesus, inasmuch as He placed His relation 
to His disciples wholly under the law of love. 
Between Himself and them He established a per- 
fect communion, and thus all that belonged to 
Him passed over to them. His filial relation to 
God made them children of God; His Word, with 
full authority to do wonders, was imparted to 
them too; His passion called them to suffering 
and death; His risen life and His coming dominion 
invested them also with glory. The ect charac- 
ter of the fellowship which Jesus instituted between 
Himself and His disciples involved the conviction 
that they likewise should receive the Spirit of 
God, even as it had been im to Him. Thus 
the events of Easter by which that fellowship was 
consummated after His death were directly linked 
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with the belief that now the disciples also had 
become possessed of the Spirit; the breath of the 
Risen Lord imparts the Spirit to them (Jn 20”). 

II. THE COMING OF THE SPIRIT TO THE 
DISCIPLES OF JESUS—1. A fact of historical 
experience.—In the primitive community’s recol- 
lections of its beginnings it stands out as a signifi- 
cant fact that the descent of the Spirit is regarded 
as a 5 experience, taking place on a 
particular day, and associated with the founding 
of the Chureh (Ac 2). The doctrine of the Spirit 
thus becomes more than a theological inference 
from the character of God or of Christ, and does not 
remain a mere hope derived from the utterances of 
Scripture or of Jesus; on the contrary, it expresses, 
for the religious consciousness of the primitive 
Church, something that it had actually experienced, 
and it possesses the certitude of historical fact. The 
type of tradition given in Ac 2 1 also in 

t. Paul, in the fact, namely, that he regards the 
sending of the Spirit, no less than that of the Son, 
as a work of God—as the work, indeed, by which 
the Advent of the Son was fully realized (Gal 45). 
The same idea appears in St. John, who speaks of 
the descent of the Spirit as the act of the Exalted 
Christ (Jn 7 1418. % 16%), This interpretation of 
religious history was fraught with most important 
consequences, inasmuch as it dissociated the con- 
ception of the Spirit from the subjective religious 
states of the individual. Believers were now con- 
vinced that their possession of the Spirit was not 
dependent upon their purely personal experience. 
The message of the Spirit’s presence came to all 
men as a historical fact no less secure than the 
message of the Advent of Christ Himself. It is 
true, of course, that the individual could recog- 
nize the effects of the Spirit’s presence in his 
personal experience, and he might accordingly be 
asked whether he had on his part received the 
Spirit (Ac 19°; cf. 1 Co 310, but his certainty in 
the matter did not rest wholly upon his inward 
condition. Hence the assertion of the Spirit’s 
operation still remained unshaken even when an 
individual or a community proved unsteadfast ; 
the belief that they were partakers of the Spirit 
was safeguarded against every doubt (cf. Gal 3? 
516, 1 Co 3 with 356”). That belief flowed directly 
from the Christology of the primitive Church, and 
could become liable to doubt only by the dissolu- 
tion of the union between the community and 
Christ. 

2. Connexion with the inauguration of apostolic 
work.—It was, again, a matter of the utmost 
importance for the religious experience of the 
primitive community that it associated the coming 
of the pale with the beginnings of apostolic 
labour. The day of Pentecost was not, indeed, 
included in the Easter period, though with the 

lorified life of Jesus was associated the conviction 
that the Spirit had now laid hold of the disciples 
too. But the occurrences which manifested to the 
disciples the descent of the Spirit were distin- 
guished from the events of Easter: the latter 
perfected the fellowship of Jesus with His dis- 
ciples, while the former inaugurated their apostolic 
work and laid the foundation of the Church. In 
the NT doctrine of the Spirit this continues to 
manifest itself in the fact that the Spirit is always 
associated with the task imposed upon the Church. 
The Spirit equips the Church to witness for Jesus, 
and endows it with power for its Divinely-given 
work. The conception of the Spirit is not asso- 
ciated with the personal blessings which the 
individual craves for, as, e.g., with his progress 
in knowledge, his felicity, or his moral growth and 
perfection; what was expected from the Spirit 
was rather the equipment for the effective work 
necessary to the preaching of Christ and the insti- 


tution of the Church. Hence the apostles were 
regarded as in a supreme degree the mediators of 
the Spirit (cf. Ac 8- 198, 1 Co 12%, 2 Co 36), this 
pre-eminence extending also to such as were 
actively engaged in the evangelization of the 
nations (1 P Il, 2 Ti 2%, 1 Ti 4). In sending 
forth evangelists and in defining their spheres 
of labour (Ac 13? 16%), in the judicial procedure by 
which they withstood sin (Ac 5°, Jn 202), in 
prescribing the moral regulations which were to 
prevail in the community (Ac 15%), their action 
was at once appropriate and effective in virtue of 
the Spirit’s guidance. But this did not involve 
any opposition between them and the community 
at large, as the latter was called to full and com- 
pole fellowship with them as partakers of the 

ivine grace. Thus the possession of the Spirit 
was not the exclusive privilege of an official class, 
but was granted to the entire community entrusted 
with the service of God, and baptism is accordingl 
offered to all in view of the promise of the Spirit 
(Ac 2% 19%, 1 Co 674), 

3. The Spirit sent by Christ.—The community 
believed that the sender of the Spirit was Christ 
(Ac 2%). Accordingly it sought to prove the 
Messiahship of Jesus by the fact that the Spirit 
was revealed in the community (Ac 5; cf. art. 
PARACLETE). This made it impossible to separate 
the doctrine of the Spirit from the doctrine of 
Christ, or to regard the former as superseding or 
transcending the latter. On the contrary, the 
statements which set forth the operations of the 
Spirit serve in reality to enunciate the presence 
and work of Christ. e Spirit who animates the 
community is the Spirit of Christ (Ro 8°, 2 Co 37, 
Ac 167). This inseparable union between Christ 
and the Spirit, making it impossible for any one to 
receive the Spirit except in personal connexion 
with Christ, is clearly formulated by St. Paul in 
the words: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Co 3%). 
This point of view had two closely inter- 
consequences : first, that primitive Christian faith 
continued to base itself upon the earthly life of 
Jesus; and, secondly, that it did not consist merely 
of recollections of that life, but develo into 
fellowship with the Exalted Christ. ad the 
Spirit occupied a position independent of Christ, 
the primitive faith would inevitably have acquired 
that mystical tendency which finds the evidences 
of Divine grace exclusively in the inner life of 
man. But, as it is the Spirit’s function to lead 
men to Christ, the message which makes known 
Christ’s life and death is the foundation-stone of 
the community. Thus the conviction that one 
was living in the Spirit involved no disdain of the 
body, no opposition to nature and history ; on the 
contrary, the sure token of the Spirit’s influence 
was not the belief which separated Christ, as the 
mere semblance of a heavenly being, from nature 
and history, but the confession that He had truly 
come in the flesh (1 Jn 4%, 2 Jn 7). Nor, again, 
did the believer’s relation to Christ consist merely 
in his knowledge of the Saviour’s earthly career ; 
and, in point of fact, that consciousness of un- 
limited fellowship with Christ which forms one of 
the essential characteristics of the NT Epistles is 
based upon the belief that the earthly work of 
Jesus is still carried on in the operations mediated 
by the Spirit. 

4. The Spirit imparted to the community by 
God.—The doctrine that the Spirit reveals Christ 
implies another, viz. that it is God who imparts 
the Spirit to the community, and that He Himself 
dwells with it in the Spirit. That theological 
t of Christology according to which Christ is 
the Son who is one with God in the sense that God 
works through Him es over into the doctrine 
of the Spirit. The tormulæ which speak of the 
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work of Christ as a manifestation of Divine power 
are therefore applied also to the work of the Spirit. 
The Spirit is conceived, not as a substitute for the 
action of God, but as its medium; nor is it re- 

ed as a power installed between God and man; 
its function, rather, is to bring to man the very 
presence of God Himself. Thus the community 
and its individual members are spoken of as the 
Temple of God—as the place in which He dwells 
(1 Co 3'6, 2 Co 66, Eph 22f, 1 Ti 3'8, 1 P 25, 1 Co 6). 
In this we can trace the root of the Trinitarian 
conception of God. Christ and the Spirit are 
0 co-ordinately as the two agents through 


whom the of God completes its work in man, 
and through both the one will expressive of the 
Divine is realized. Thus the work of Christ 


and that of the Spirit are in complete harmony 
with each other and with the work of the Father. 
It is this formulation of the Trinitarian conception 
with which St. Paul introduces his enumeration of 
the gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 12**; cf. 1 Co 13%, 
Eph 4**); and it appears also in the account of 
what Jesus said to Nicodemus (Jn 33-2), where the 
sequence is the new birth due to the Spirit, belief 
in the Son, and the deeds ‘wrought in God.’ 
Essentially the same formulation is found in the 
salutation of 1 Peter (1%), and in a like sense we 
must interpret the baptismal formula in Mt 28%, 
where the one Name into which the nations are to 
be baptized embraces the Son and the Spirit as 
well as the Father, because the work of calling 
man to God and of bringing him within the Divine 
is effected by Christ through the medium of 

the Spirit. 
It is supposed by many, indeed, that in Mt 2819 we have a 


formula from a later theology, dating from the post-apostolic 
into the Ge 8 


period, and interpolated l. We must 


mind, however, that the teaching of Jesus certainly contained 
the statement that He would work through the Spirit, and that 
He would do so by imparting the Spirit to His people. It is 
inconceivable that in primitive Christian times there could have 
been a form of baptism in which the Spirit was not named. 
Moreover, even if in that age the Gospel still clung closely to 
the Jewish expectation of the Messiah, dissociating the working 
of the Spirit from the present, and assigning it wholly to the 
i tion— idea being that the Spirit would 
e dead all who had been baptized into . 
even on that hypothesis, the preaching of Christ must s 
have embraced the promise of the Spirit. 


Of a formulistic use of the Trinitarian designa- 
tion of God the NT shows no trace. Thus, when 
the Christian community is questioned regarding 
the nature of its Deity, it may give a complete 
answer by saying that beside the one Father it sets 
the one Lord (1 Co 8°); and in baptism it was onl 
necessary to invoke the name of Christ (Ro 6°, 
1 Co 14, Gal 3”). But in such cases it is always 
implied that Jesus manifests Himself to men as 
Lord by acting upon them through the Spirit (cf. 
Ac 2% 818 10% 19°). Primitive Christianity, how- 
ever, felt the overt recognition of the Spirit to 
be of the utmost importance, because it saw the 
crowning work of Divine grace, not in ite general 
action upon human beings through the invisible 
government of God, or in its manifestation in the 
earthly work of Christ, but rather in its operations 
in man himself—in ite quickening of his thoughts 
1180 his love, and in its enrichment of the inner 
ife. 

5. The relation of the Holy Spirit to the human 
spirit.—The relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
spirit of man is not dealt with E Ani in the NT. 

e principles which here gui ed the thoughts of 
the apostles sprang directly from the distinctive 
characteristics of Divine action. The intense 
desire to clothe the knowledge of God in clear and 
pregnant words never tempted them to seek to 
solve the mystery that veils the creative operations 
of God. Hence, too, they never tried to explain how 
the Spirit of God acts upon the human spirit, how 


it enters into and becomes one with it. St. John, 
in intentionally placing near the beginning of his 
Gospel Christ’s reference to birth from the Spirit 
as an insoluble mystery (Jn 3°), is but adhering to 
a principle which the apostles in their teaching 
never departed from. But the Divine action has 
the further characteristic that it frames its perfect 
designs with absolute certainty. Hence the action 
of the Spirit likewise is set forth in unconditional 
statements. The Spirit endows man with no mere 
isolated gifts, but creates him anew. The Spirit 
gives life; by it men are born of God (Jn 3° 7, 
1 Co 15%, Tit 3°). Man's knowledge is guided b 
the Spirit in the way of perfect truth (1 Co 2! 1, 
1 Jn 27). The faith, hope, and love which the 
Spirit bestows are enduring gifts (1 Co 13%). As 
the Spirit makes the human will perfectly obedient 
to the Divine will, the entire demand which is set 
before believers may be summed up in the precept, 
Walk by the Spirit’ (Gal 516). Thus the operation 
of the Spirit is not restricted to any particular 
function, as, e.g., the increase of knowledge, or the 
arousing of joy, or the strengthening of the will. 
On the contrary, the Spirit lays hold upon human 
life in its entire range, and brings it as a whole 
into conformity with the ideal: it gives man 
ponar and knowledge, the word and the work, 
aith and love, the ability to heal the sick, to 
raise the fallen, to institute and regulate fellow- 
ship. It is in virtue of the efflux of the Divine 
action out of the Divine grace that the work of 
the Spirit reveals itself in the endowment which 
raises man to his true life and true autonomy. 
Thus the thought of the Spirit is associated with 
the idea of freedom (2 Co 37, Ro 8*, Gal 51%), inas- 
much as man receives from the Spirit a power and 
a law that are really his own. It is this that dis- 
tinguishes the operations of the Spirit from morbid 
processes, which impede the proper functions of 
the soul. The mental disturbances and the sus- 
pension of rational utterance which may be con- 
joined with experiences wrought by the Spirit are 
not regarded as the crowning manifestation of the 
Spirit. Its supreme work consists not in rendering 
the human understanding unfruitful, but in en- 
dowing it with Divine truth, and 3 the 
human will with Divine love (1 Co 14, Ro 12? 55). 

Hence the apostolic doctrine of the Spirit in- 
volved no violation of human reason, as would 
have been the case had it absolved the intellectual 
processes from the laws of thought; nor did it 
assign a mechanical character to the will, as it 
would have done if the prompting. of the Spirit 
had superseded personal decision. The Spirit gives 
man the power of choice, makes his volition effect- 
ive, and induces him to bring his will into sub- 
jection to the Divine Law. The thought of the 

irit does not do away with the sense of responsi- 
bility, but rather intensifies it, and the Law now 
lays upon the soul a sterner obligation. As ‘the 
conscience bears witness in the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 91), 
its authority is inviolable. Those who live in the 
Spirit are therefore required to walk after the 
Spirit by submitting to its guidance (Ro 8 13, 
Gal 5%). Nor does the Spirit lift one above the pos- 
sibility of falling away. If man receives the gifts 
of the Spirit in vain, refusing its guidance, and in 
selfish desire applying these gifts to his own ad- 
vantage, his sin is all the greater (Eph 4%, He 6**). 
To this line of thought attaches itself quite con- 
sistently the fact that the community suffers no 
loss of liberty through the doings of those who 
speak and act in the Spirit. The Spirit gives no 
man the right to assume despotic power in the 
community. Hence the injunction not to quench 
the Spirit is conjoined with the counsel to test all 
the utterances that flow from the Spirit (1 Th 
519-2, 1 Co 142-31, 1 Jn 4!), 
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As the government of God, the Creator, embraces 
both the external and the internal, the operation 
of the Spirit finally extends also to the body. 
From the Spirit man receives the new, incor- 
ruptible, and immortal body (Ro 8", 1 Co 15), 
This manifestation, however, does not take place 
in the present age, but is connected with the re- 
velation of Christ yet to come. As regards the 
present, the experience of the Spirit generates the 
conviction that the goal has not yet been reached, 
and that the perfect is not yet come, for meanwhile 
the Spirit makes manifest the Divine grace only in 
the inner life of man. It is true that in the pro- 

ositions setting forth the action of the Spirit, the 

ivine grace finds supreme expression. In them 
the consciousness of being reconciled to God is 
clearly set forth. Man’s antagonism to God is at 
an end, and his separation from Him has been 
overcome. Fellowship with God has been im- 
planted in the inner life, and this determines man’s 
whole earthly career and his final destiny. At the 
same time, however, the doctrine of the Spirit lays 
the foundation of hope, and sets the existing 
Church in the great forward movement that presses 
towards the final consummation. For it is but in 
the inner man, and not in the body, or in that side 
of our being which nature furnishes, that our 
aoe ea in the Divine grace is realized. 

ence the Spirit is called the first-fruits, and the 
earnest that guarantees the coming gift of God 
(Ro 83, 2 Co 12 55). Thus from the apostolic 
experience of the Spirit, side by side with faith 
there arises hope; and, as both have the same 
source, they reinforce each other. 

Here ain, therefore, there was a profound 
cleavage between the Christian doctrine of the 
Spirit and the pre-Christian ideas regarding it. 

e former dissociated itself not only from the 
mantic paan mans that peony a prominent place 
in polyt eistic cults, but also from the ideas with 
which the Jewish Rabbis explained the operations 
of the pa in the prophetic inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. The intervention of the Spirit had been 
universally represented as the suppression of human 
personality. This view was founded upon the as- 
sumption that a revelation of God could be given 
only in the annulment of the human, that the voice 
of God became audible only when man was dumb 
or asleep, and that the operations of God were 
visible only when man was deprived of volition by 
an overpowering impulse. Such notions are far 
remote from the propositions expressive of the 
Spirit’s work among Christians, although they may 
to some extent survive in the early Christian view 
of the OT Scriptures, and the exegetical tradition 
with which these were read. The profound re- 
volution of thought seen here was not the result of 
any merely pay onto opie! change, or of fresh theories 
regarding the nature and action of the human or 
the Divine Spirit, but was due to the transforma- 
tion wrought in the conception of God by the 
earthly career of Jesus. The faith that found its 
object in Jesus penetrated all the ideas by which 
the Christian community interpreted the govern- 
ment of God, and subordinated them to ite re- 
collections of Jesus. The figure of Jesus became 
the pattern to which all its thoughts about the 
Holy, Spirit were conformed. The disciples had 
seen in Him a human life marked by a clear 
certainty, a solemn vocation, and a power of 
freedom, which were au individual and personal. 
Yet that life was wholly given to the service of 
God, at once revealing character and fulfilling 
His will, because the will of God manifested itself 
in the life of Jesus as grace. This fact did away 
with the idea that the Spirit of God operates in 
man only as a force that lays hold of and over- 
powers him—a view which could seem the sole 


possible one only so long as the unreconciled mind 
regarded God as an enemy to be feared. create 
there was now oe for the thought that the 
Spirit of God acted only upon the human under- 
standing, simply endowing the mind with ideas. 
This view, again, rested upon the belief that the 
will of man as such was evil, and incapable of being 
used in the service of God. But Jesus had im- 
planted faith and love in the hearts of His disciples, 
and their sense of being reconciled to God trans- 
formed their thoughts about the Holy Spirit. No 
longer did they think of the Spirit as annullin 
the human functions of life, for they now i 
that the Holy Spirit made it possible for man to 
live, not from and for himself, but from and for God. 

6. The Spirit given in a special measure to some. 
—With the belief that the Spirit lays hold of all 
who accept Jesus was connected the fact that some 
were regarded as in a special sense ‘spiritual’ 
(xvevxparixol). That the Divine love made all men 
9 he was an ideal quite alien to the Apostolic 
Church. It was expected that the Spirit would 
establish the fellowship of believers in such a wa 
that each member should retain his own individu 
type The fact that the same Spirit operated in 
all guaranteed the unity of the Christian body. 
That unity, however, did not degenerate into uni- 
formity, for, since the Spirit works in all as a life- 
giving power, the community combined in iteelf 
an infinite profusion of national, social, and in- 
dividual diversities. From the one Spirit, accord- 
ingly, proceeds the ‘one body’ (1 Co 121, Ro 125, 
Eph 4$), and this implies that the many who com- 
pose the community have not all the same power 
and function, but differ from one another in their 
gifts and vocations. Hence, besides the continuous 
activities which constitute the stable condition of 
the Christian life—besides faith, love, repentance, 
knowledge, etc.—there are special and outstanding 
occasions on which the individual or even an 
assembly is filled with the Holy Spirit’ (Ac 41 
13°), Similarly, certain individuals stand forth 
from the mass as in a peculiar sense the vehicles of 
the Spirit, and as making its presence and opera- 
tions known to the community. 

To the link with Israel and the acknowledged 
validity of the OT was due the fact that the highest 
position among the rveuzarixol was assigned to the 
prophet. The mount gift for which the com- 
munity besought God was the Word, and the 
prophet was one in whom the Word asserted itself 
in such manner as to be clearly distinguishable 
from his own thoughts, and to give him the con- 
viction that he spoke as one charged with a Divine 
commission. e have here the remarkable fact 
that prophecy once more arose with extraordi 
power in connexion with the founding of the 
Church. It burst forth in Jerusalem—in abas, 
Agabus, Judas Barsabbas, Silas, the daughters of 
Philip—and this fact shows conclusively that the 
pneumatic character of the Church was not a result 
of the Apostle Paul’s work, but was inherent in 
itself from the first. In the Gentile communities 
too, however, prophecy manifested itself immedi- 
ately upon their foundation; thus we find it in 
Antioch (Ac 130), probably also in Lystra (1 Ti 17%), 
in Thessalonica (1 Th 5%, 2 Th 2), in Corinth (1 
Co 14), in Rome (Ro 12%), in the Churches of Asia 
(Ac 20”); women likewise had the prophetic gift 
(1 Co 115). As the prophet did not receive the 
word for himself alone, but was required to make 
the Divine will known to all, or to certain in- 
dividuals (1 Co 14™**-), he came to occupy a position 
in the community that had the dignity of an office. 
To his utterances was ascribed the authority of a 
Divine commandment binding upon all. Still, the 
term ‘office’ can be applied to the position of the 
prophet only under one essential restriction, viz. 
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that his function stood apart from anything in the 
nature of judicial administration, being based 1 
an inner experience which was independent alike 
of his own will and the decrees of the community. 
Thus, besides the vocations of the prophets and 
the wvevparixcol, certain special offices—the epis- 
copate and the diaconate—were created for the 
discharge of functions ne to the life of the 
5 which did not demand any 
F charismatie gift, but only an efficient 

hristian life (1 Ti 3). From this development of 
ecclesiastical order, however, it must not be inferred 
that there was any secret antagonism to the 
n or any lack of confidence in the leadin 

f the Spirit. On the contrary, the procedure o 
the apostles and the communities in instituting 
these offices simply gave expression to the feeling 
that ial provision must be made for the activi- 
ties which are indispensable to spiritual fellowship. 
With that procedure was conjoined gratitude for 
the prophetic gift which on special occasions helped 
the community to form decisions without misgiving. 
The Apostle Paul assisted his communities alike 
in securing prophetic instruction and in instituting 
offices (Ro 161, Ph 1?). 

Correlative with the word which came from God 
and was audible in the community was the worship 
offered by the community ; and here, again, besides 
the thanksgiving that united all before God, there 
was a te pa Form of prayer, which flowed from a 
particular operation of the Spirit and was given 
only to some. This was that form of religious 
worship for which the community framed the ex- 
pression ‘speaking with a tongue. It took its rise 
in Palestine (Ac 2* 10“), and manifested itself also 
in the Gentile communities, as in Corinth and 
Ephesus (1 Co 14, Ac 19%). This kind of prayer 
was specially valued because it directed the 

ker’s mind towards God with powerful emo- 
tion (1 Co 142%), and because its singular mode of 
utterance broke through the ordinary forms of 
speech. As on high the angels praise God with angelic 
tongues, so the earthly Church worships Him not 
only with human tongues, but with new tongues— 
the tongues of angels (1 Co 13). With this was 
associated the further idea that the utterance 
given by the Spirit united mankind in the worship 
of God, those who were meanwhile kept apart b 
the diversity of tongues being made one in fait 
and prayer (Ac 2). 

As belief in the Spirit involves the idea that it 
manifests the power of God, a place beside the 
prophet and the ‘speaker with a tongue’ was as- 
signed also to the worker of miracles. The special 
manifestations of the Spirit include that pins heed 
intensification of trust in God which brings help to 
those in special distress, and, in particular, to the 
sick and those with demons (1 Co 12%), 
The belief of the community regarding this aspect 
of the Spirit’s work was moulded by its memories 
of the life of Jesus, and in part also by its ideas 
regarding the OT prophets. The ‘ mgn was an 
essential element in the equipment of the prophet. 
This appears from the fact that in the miraculous 
narratives of the NT miracles are not represented 
as every-day events that may occur in the experi- 
ence of all believers, but are valued as a peculiar 
provision for the work of those who bear a special 
commission. The Gospels, the Book of Acts, and 
the utterances of St. Paul regarding his ‘signs’ 
(2 Co 12!%), all show distinctly that miracles were 
intimately related to the apostolic function. 

Further, the rrevuarıxol as a special class bring 
out the difference between the re 1 life of the 
Christian Church and that of the Synagogue. 
The propel was then unknown in the latter, and 
the Divine word came to it exclusively through 
the Scriptures. Now, however, the prophetic 


word taken over from Israel was supplemented in 
the Church by an operative utterance of God. And 
just as the Rabbis did not arrogate to themselves 
the inspiration of prophecy, so they disclaimed the 
power of working miracles. They did, however, 
always recognize a supernatural factor in the order- 
ing of human affairs, and in prayer, in dreams, in 
times of distress, the thoughts of the devout often 
dwelt upon the Divine omnipotence. On the other 
hand, the need of ascertaining the Divine will from 
signs, of interpreting dreams, of listening for Divine 
utterances, of inferring from one’s feelings in prayer 
that the pra er was heard, of deducing the eternal 
destiny of the dying from their last words—of all 
this the NT knows nothing, and that not in spite 
of, but precisely in virtue of, its doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. Inasmuch as the Spirit T men 
no 5 onon We coe ay is no further 
n or signs—such n aving a place in dar 
only so long as men bow before 1 od 
and an inscrutable will. The certitude of the NT 
worker of miracles who felt that he had a right to 
invoke the aid of Omnipotence forms the counter- 
part to the certitude of the prophet who was con- 
vinced that he spoke under a Divine compulsion, 
and it sprang from a conviction that held good for 
all, viz. that God had revealed Himself in Christ 
in such a way that the personal life of the believer 
was rooted in His perfect grace. 

III. DIFFERENT TYPES OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SPIRIT IN THE NT PERIOD.—4. The Pauline. 
—The considerations by which St. Paul was led 
towards his new and distinctive theology prompted 
him also to frame a doctrine of the Spirit. 

(a) The Spirit and the Law.—For St. Paul the 
religious problem had assumed the form: Either 
the Law or Christ; and he effected his union with 
Jesus by a resolute turning away from the Law. 
A religious life based upon the Law forms a clear 
antithesis to life in the Spirit, for a law externally 
enjoined upon man—the transgression of which was 
guilt, and obedience to which was desert—excludes 
the idea that God Himself acts upon man inwardly. 
The Law, in short, sets man at a distance from 
God, making him the creator of his own volition 
and the originator of his own sin and righteousness. 
In this fact the Apostle, as a Christian, saw the 
plight of the Jews, and of mankind in general ; for 
rig teousness can be won, not by any performance 
of the Law, but only by a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God. Thus from man’s own 
spiritual state arises the problem of how he is 
to be brought into that relationship with God 
which is grounded in God’s own work and the gift 
of His grace. The gift of His grace cannot consist 
merely in a change of man’s external condition, as 
if he had only to look forward to a transformation 
of nature and a re-organization of the world. To 
seek for help in that direction would be to deny the 
Law, the holiness of which consists prear in this, 
that it makes obedience to God the condition of 
His fellowship with man. Hence the grace of 
must move man from within, and must so act upon 
him as to make him obedient to God. That opera- 
tion of God in man in virtue of which man sur- 
renders himself to God the Apostle finds in the 
work of the Holy Spirit (Ro 8'+, Gal 5%). Subjec- 
tion to the Law is thus superseded by subjection 
to the Spirit (Ro 7°), and legal worship gives place 


to worship offered onga the Spirit (Ph 30. Chris- 
tians are thus absolved from the Law in such a way 
that the Law is really fulfilled. 


(b) The Spirit and the Scriptures.— The obedience 
rendered by the Jews was upon their belief 
that the Divine will had been revealed to them in 
the 5 The knowledge of God was there- 
fore to be obtained by study of the holy writings 
delivered to them. The Law produced the scribe, 
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the age tha investigator (1 Co 1”). Asa Chris- 
tian, St. Paul, however, rejected this method of 
seeking the knowledge of God as decisively as he 
rejected the meritorious character of Pharisaic 
works. How is man to become possessed of the 
knowledge of God? He knows God only when he 
is known by Him. But how is he to uire a 
knowledge of God that does not come him 
through Scripture or tradition, but is given by the 
Divine leading of his inner life? The knowledge 
of God is shed forth in man by the Spirit (1 Co 2", 
2 Co 2; of. 3). Here we have the root of that 
vital contrast between the letter and the spirit 
which forms one of the distinctive features of the 
Pauline theology (Ro 7°, 2 Co 36). 

(c) The Spirit and the flesh.—St. Paul uses theterm 
‘ flesh’ to denote man’s incapacity to bring his de- 
sires into conformity with the Divine Law. The 
Apostle thereby le expression to the idea that 
the inner life of man is dependent upon bodily 
processes. In deriving the evil state of man from 
that dependence he was not simply thinking of 
the impulses which are directly sabeorvient to the 
needs of the body, but he also 5 in the 
dimness of man's consciousness of and the 
meagreness of his religious experience that des- 
poum of the flesh to which our whole inner life 
ies in subjection. From ancient times ‘ flesh’ had 
been used as the correlative of ‘spirit.’ How is 
man to rise above himself, and be delivered from 
the thraldom of sensuous impressions and bodily 
appetites? The power that sets men free from 
selfish desire—natural though such desire may be 
—and turns him towards the Divine purposes, is 
the Spirit (Ro 8*8). 

(d) The Spirit and the work of Christ.—St. Paul 
recognized in the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
the factor which determined the relation of all 
men to Jesus Himself. That the Messiah had 
been crucified and raised again from the dead was, 
in the Apostle’s view, the good tidings of God. 
What St. Paul saw here was not Law, which 
dooms man to death, but Love, which dies for 
man ; nor was it the separation of the guilty from 
God, but rather the proffer of such fellowship with 
Him as takes sin away by forgiveness; it was not 
the 55 of the flesh, but the complete sur- 
render of it—the judgment of the Divine Law 
upon the flesh, and the beginning of a new life, a 
life no longer subject to nat conditions, but 
one that makes manifest the glory of God. By 
what means, then, can Christ carry on in man the 
experience which He had consummated in His own 
person, and so effect the due issue of His Death 
and Resurrection? For St. Paul the only answer 
that could be given to that question was that 
Christ reveals flimself through the Spirit. Love 
asks for the fellowship that rests upon an inward 
foundation, and draws men to Christ not by force 
but through their own volition. Thus love rises 
supreme above the interests of the flesh, and is 
directed to an end that wholly transcends nature. 
Man now becomes a mirror of Christ’s glory (2 Co 
38), and his end is to know Christ as the power 
which raises him from the dead (Ph 3):-). 

(e) The Spirit and faith.—Once St. Paul had come 
to ize a revelation of God in the Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus, it was for him a fact beyond 
dispute that man’s participation in the Divine 

rests upon faith. Man’s need of the Divine 
orgiveness, as well as his actual experience of it, 
finds its consummation in the fact that he gives 
his trust to God, and possesses righteousness in 
faith alone. This attitude implies, however, that 
he is now delivered from self-centred desire, and 
has renounced all the cravings of the flesh. But 
the act of thus committing oneself wholly to the 
Divine grace is the work of the Spirit. Only in 
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virtue of that work can our faith become our 
righteousness. The very fact that faith has a 
source lying above human nature makes it possible 
for faith to influence our thoughts and desires, so 
that we can now act by faith, as those who no 
longer commit sin, but do the will of God. 

(J) The Spirit and the Church.—St. Paul, in re- 
garding the Church as the fellowship of faith, 
thereby made the Church free—the sanct of 
the perfect sincerity which safeguards each from 
undue accommodation to others, and the home of 
that perfect love which actuates each to labour 
with all his capacity on behalf of the common 
fellowship. St. Paul’s confident belief that the 
communities maintain their unity, even though 
that community is not protected by external force 
or strengthened by an outward bond, could have its 
source only in his conviction that the unity of the 
Church was rooted in the Spirit. Because he 
believed in the one Spirit he believed in the one 


body. 

Thus all the lines which exhibit the character- 
istic tendencies of the Apostle’s thought converge 
in his doctrine of the Spirit. As St. Paul aspired 
to a righteousness apart from the Law, and to a 
knowledge of God apart from the wisdom of the 
world; as he sought to secure the victory over evil 
by emancipation from the flesh; as he drew from 
the Cross the conviction that Jesus binds men to 
Himself in a perfect union, and as he thus came 
to have faith, and found fellowship with all 9 0 85 
faith, he could not make his gospel complete with - 
out the doctrine that the Spirit of dwells in 
man. Apart from that principle, his doctrine of 
sin becomes a torment, his opposition to the Law 
would be antinomianism, his union with the Cruci- 
fied an illusion, his idea of the righteousness of 
faith a danger to morality, and his doctrine of the 
Church a fanaticism. For the vindication of his 
gospel it was therefore necessary that his Churches 
should exhibit the workings of the Spirit; only 
in that way could they become the Epistles of 
Christ and set their seal upon the Apostle’s com- 
mission (2 Co 3? 114, Gal 3?). 

The structure of St. Paul's theo ogy renders 
it unlikely that his doctrine of the Spirit was 
materially affected by his intercourse with philo- 
sophically-minded Greeks. Nowhere in St. Paul 
do we find concrete parallels either to the Platonic 
repudiation of sense in favour of reason, or to the 
Cynic protest against culture, or to the mystical 
teachings which implied that the soul is an alien 
sojourner in the body. It is ony pannie, 
perhaps even probable, that the forcetul way in 
which he made use of the antithesis between flesh 
and spirit as a means of evoking faith and repent- 
ance was in some manner related to the dualistic 
ideas which 5 in Greek metaphysics and 
ethics. But his conscious and successful rejection 
of all the Hellenistic forms of doctrine in that field 
is clearly seen in the remarkable fact that there is 
not a single e in his letters which would go 
to prove that the antithesis between the materi- 
ality of nature and the immateriality of God, be- 
tween the concrete im of sense and the pure 
idea, had any meaning for him at all. 

2. The primitive type of the doctrine and its 
relation to the Pauline type.—It would be alto- 
gether erroneous to think that the conviction of 
the Spirit’s indwelling in believers was first intro- 
duced into the Church by St. Paul. Every single 
document of primitive Christianity implies that 
the possession of the Spirit is the distinctive feature 
of the Christian society. When Christians spoke 
of themselves as ‘saints,’ and thus indica the 
difference between them and the Jews, they had 
in mind not the measure of their moral achieve- 
ments, but the fact that they were united to God 
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through their knowledge of Christ. Their union 
with God, however, was rendered effective and 
manifest precisely in virtue of the Spirit's work 
in their lives. But while St. Paul relates every 
pa of the Christian life to the Spirit, so that 

lievers may learn to think of their entire Chris- 
tian experience as life in the Spirit, and so that 
the Church may recognize the working of the 
Spirit in all that it does, the leaders of the Church 
in Jerusalem keep the thought of the Spirit apart 
from their own self-consciousness. It is certainly 
the case that here the Church’s relation to God is 
conceived as determined by the new covenant 
which the coming of the Spirit has brought to 
all. The individual believer, however, was not 
encouraged to find the basis of that belief in the 
work of the Spirit which he could trace in his own 
experience; on the contrary, each found the ade- 
quate ground of his conviction in that manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit which is apparent to all. In the 
eyes of the Church the apostles are those who 
teach in the Spirit, perform miracles in the Spirit, 
and administer judgment in the Spirit, and beside 
them stand prophets who make manifest to all 
the reality of the new Divine covenant. The 
conception of the Spirit, however, was not thereby 
rendered particularistic, nor was its action re- 
garded as restricted to the special class of the 
wvevparixol, It was, in fact, impossible for those 
who confessed Christ, the Perfecter of the com- 
munity, to divide the community into two groups 
—those who know God and those who know Him 
not, or those who obey Him and those who resist 

im. Only in the indwelling of the Spirit as 
shared by all was it made certain that the mem- 
bers of the Church were members of the Kingdom 
of God. When all is said, however, the conscious- 
ness of believers in which they know that they are 
under the influence of Divine grace is much more 
vigorously developed in the Epistles of St. Paul 
than in the documents bearing the Palestinian 
stamp, viz. the writings of James, Matthew, Peter, 
and John. 

(a) The Epistle of James. — St. James assures 
those who draw near to God with sincere repent- 
ance that God will draw near to them (46). But 
he does not describe how the presence of God 
becomes an experience in the penitent. The wis- 
dom that uces pride he reproves as sensual 
(yuxixy (318); the true wisdom, on the cont ; 
is spiritual; but he is content to say of it simply 
that it comes from above. To one who is in 
perplexity as to his course, St. James gives the 
promise that he shall receive wisdom in answer 
to pagar (15). Here too, therefore, a work of God 
is said to take place in the inner life—a Divine 
operation regulating the thoughts and desires of 
man. That directing power of God acting from 
within is just what St. Paul calls Spirit, but this 
term is not used here. Again, man is born of 
God, through the word of truth (I“), and the doer 
of the Law is brought into the state of ery 
Both of these assertions approximate to what is 
expressed elsewhere in Scripture by statements 

erring to the Spirit. We thus see that the ex- 
hortations of the Epistle are nowhere upon 
the legalistic point of view. The injunction of 
Scripture or the precept of the teacher is never 
regarded as taking the place of one’s own ethical 
knowledge. Casuistry is set aside, as is also the 
idea of merit. The individual is called upon to 
submit to God in his own knowledge and love. 
But the writer does not deal with the manner in 
which this autonomous turning of the will towards 
God is brought about. 
(6) Matthew.—An obvious parallel to this ap- 
rs in St. Matthew. Here baptism into the 
pirit implies that, besides the work of the Father 
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and the Son, that of the Spirit likewise avails for 
all who are called to follow Jesus (Mt 28). Ex- 
cept in this connexion, however, the Spirit is only 
once refe to, viz. as a special 7 to those 
who have to proclaim the message of Jesus before 
the secular powers (10”).* Nevertheless, the voca- 
tion of the disciples, in all its deur and its 
solemn obligation, is realized with extraordinary 
vividness and most impressively depicted in the 
First Gospel. The disciples are the light of the 
world, the stewards of the treasure committed to 
them by Jesus, the loyal husbandmen through 
whose labours the vineyard yields fruit for God, 
the fishers of men who must cast out the net, the 
sowers to whose exertions the harvest is due. But 
the Gospel does not show how Christians are to 
acquire the inward provision for their task. In 
the conviction that they are the guardians of the 
commission of Jesus lies also their glad confidence 
that they are able to discharge it. 

(c) First Epistle of Peter.—As Matthew con- 
cludes with a distinct reference to the Trinity, so 
the First Epistle of Peter opens with one (1?). The 
sequence of the Persons here—God the Father, the 
Spirit, Jesus Christ—which finds a parallel in the 
salutation at the beginning of Revelation (1$), is 
probably to be sap ined by the fact that Jesus is 

uite unmistakably represented as man, even when 

e is associated with the Father and the Spirit. 
The same fact appears also in the statement that 
His blood and His obedience are the means b 
which the sanctification imparted by the Spirit 
is won, in accordance with the foreknowledge of 
God. The mention of Jesus, accordingly, follows 
that of the Spirit through whom the humanity of 
Jesus was endowed with Divine power and grace, 
just as believers are enabled to participate in what 
the Cross of Christ secures for them in virtue of 
the sanctification bestowed upon them by the 
Spirit. In 1 Pet. the Spirit is spoken of also as 
constituting the endowment of those who had 
carried the gospel to Asia Minor (112), and as thus 
setting them ide the prophets in whom the 
Spirit of Christ spoke (11). Since the new birth is 
effected by the Word (1%), it is not rising that 
the community should be called the Temple. The 
sacrifices which it offers bear the impress of the 
Spirit (2). Those who are brought before secular 
tribunals for Christ’s sake are assured that the 
Spirit of God rests upon them (4%, and here the 
promise which Jesus gave to His disciples is ex- 
tended to the Church at large. Those who after 
death obtain the gift of life receive it through the 
Spirit (4°), just as Jesus Himself, after being put 
to death, was quickened by the Spirit (37). We 
thus see that this hortatory Epistle proceeds upon 
the idea that it is the Spirit of God that secures 
for the Church its portion in the Divine grace. 
But the Epistle furnishes nothing that can com- 
pare with the great utterances of St. Paul regard- 
ing the 8 of the Spirit, as e.g. in 8, 
Gal 5, 1 Co 2. 12, 2 Co 3. Its exhortations appeal 
to the ethical knowledge and the power of volition 
which reside in believers themselves. 

(d) The Johannine writings.—(1) Revelation.—A 
similar representation is given in the Revelation 
of St. John. That Jesus governs the Christian 
society through the Spirit is attested here by its 
having received the gift of prophecy. What the 

ypse speaks of figuratively as a writing of 
Jesus to the angels of the Churches it also desig- 


* It is true that in 1221. Christ and the Spirit are conjoined 
as the revealers of Divine grace, and in such a way as to np 
that the offer of Divine grace is consummated through the 
Spirit, so that the guilt of those who against it is irre- 
versible. Yet it is not distinctly said here that the Spirit will 
become manifest also after the earthly mission of Jesus. The 
Lathan reference of the e is to the revelation of God 
which is effected by the works of Jesus. 
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nates literally as a speaking of the Spirit to the 
Churches (27, etc.; cf. 19°). When consolation is 
iven to those who are dying in the Lord, or when 
e Church prays for the Coming of Jesus, it is the 
Spirit that speaks (143 227). As every prophet 
receives the Spirit in such wise as to possess Him 
individually, the Spirit is also referred to as 
plural: God is the Lord of the spirits of the 
phets (22°; cf. 1 Co 142). The relation of the 
pirit to Christ is set forth in the assertion that 
the Lamb has seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of God (5°): the Spirit gives Jesus the 
wer of vision by which He surveys the world 
rom the throne of God. The Spirit's relation to 
God is expressed in the figurative statement that 
the seven spirits burn as lamps before the throne 
(4°; cf. 1$): the Spirit is the light of heaven. 
These fi do not imply, however, that St. John 
regarded the Spirit as broken up into seven inde- 
ndent and co-ordinate beings. That no such 
idea was in his mind is evident from the fact that 
he ascribes these seven Spirits to God and Christ, 
in whom the unity of personal life is inviolable. 
Whether the metaphor was in some way suggested 
by astronomical conceptions, as e.g. the seven 
heavens, or the seven planets, it is 1m ible to 
determine, as other metaphors of the Apocalypse 
pees only of a single heaven, and never refer to 
the planets at all. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the form of the metaphor was in some way 
influenced by the Messianic interpretation of Zeo 
4”, 


The Spirit, however, is not nearly so prominent 
in St. John’s prophetic visions as are the angels. 
While the Spirit is the source of knowledge—of 
the omniscience of Jesus and God, and of the 
certitude of the Christian which surveys the Last 
Things—yet, when the catastrophic interventions 
of Divine power in the world’s history are to be 
portrayed, it is the angels who appar as the 
agents of the Divine purposes. Still St. John 
summons Christ’s people to that heroic conflict and 
that service of perfect love in which they are 
ready to die for chris t's sake, and to stand against 
the world even when, under a single head, it con- 
centrates all ita force to make war upon Christ. 
In this, however, their eyes are not bent upon 
their own spiritual standing; rather they are 
turned away from man towards the higher realm 
where the Lamb seated upon the throne of God 
rules all things. 

(2) Gospel.—The great theme of St. John’s 
Gospel is the Divine sonship of Jesus; the faith 
of the disciples finds its object in Him, and their 
love is service to Him. His credentials consist in 
His possession of the Spirit (1% 3%). The Spirit 
is the medium through which Jesus accomplishes 
His work. Hence the two metaphors with which 
St. John expresses the work of Jesus, viz. ‘life’ 
and ‘light,’ apply also to the work of the Spirit. 
The Spirit is one with the word of Jesus, and 
makes that word the source of life (6%). It is 
associated with baptism in such wise that the 
water initiates the new life in man (3°); it works 
in the flesh and blood of Jesus, so that they can 
be eaten and drunk, and thus ove life to believers 
(69). After the departure of Jesus, moreover, the 
Spirit is the power by which the disciples complete 
their task, for the truth dwells in them through 
the Spirit (cf. art. PARACLETE). The Spirit in- 
stitutes the new type of worship in the community 
(4%). In the Fourth Gospel, therefore, the Spirit 
is in its Divine pre-eminence exalted above the 
human consciousness. It is manifested only in its 
work, and this is simply the Christian life—the 
faith directed to Jesus, and the love tendered 
Him; for the Spirit does not reveal itself, but 
glorifies Christ. 
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(3) First Epistle.—According to the First Epistle 
of St. John, again, it is the Spirit that bestows the 
word—not only the word of prophecy, but also that 
of confession (46). The Spirit becomes manifest 
in leading men to confess Jesus. Hence it is con- 
joined with the water and the blood as the power 
that generates faith in Christ (5°), and therefore it 
is also that gift which manifests and safeguards 
the perfect fellowship of Jesus with believers (3%). 
It keeps the community from the seduction of 
error, for it teaches and reveals the truth (27 25). 
The community must have absolute confidence in 
the guidance of the Spirit ; by its 3 of the 
Spirit it secures fellowship with the apostle, since 
the Spirit makes it submissive to him (4°), and at 
the same time it secures its 5 since 
it discovers knowledge for itself, and is not 
fettered to the apostle. The designation here 
applied to the Spirit, viz. oil of anointing’ 
(xoloua [27), reminds the readers of what im- 
parted the Spirit to them: they ess Him as 
the property of the Anointed (Xpirés), who con- 
summates His fellowship with them, and shares 
with them His chrism, in the fact that the Spirit 
leads them to knowledge and certitude. 

The references to the Spirit in all the three 
documents just dealt with reveal their specifically 
Johannine colouring in their speaking of the Spirit 
as the source of knowledge. As the Christian life 
consists in the knowledge of God, it is the be a 
also that brings about the new birth from God. 

That point of view common to all the Palestinian 
teachers, which distinguishes their utterances 
regarding the Spit from the Pauline doctrine, is 
clearly related, both positively and negatively, to 
the religious attitude of the Jews. From that 
attitude sprang the Christian sense of being under 
obligation to , and the Christian estimate of 
eien as the chief element in religion. The 

romise of the Spirit did not lead the Christians of 
Palestine to observe its work in themselves, to 
find their joy therein, and to enrich and perfect 
their spiritual life thereby; it prompted them, 
rather, to do the will of in obedience to Jesus. 
It was therefore enough for them that the work of 
the Spirit should be manifest in the existence of 
the urch and the word that sustained it. 
Simultaneously, however, their controversy with 
the Jews wrought with profound effect upon the 
religious standpoint of the Christians. The Jew, 
in virtue of his Divine calling, acquired a proud 
self-consciousness, and, after every religious effort 
he put forth, he was inclined to display and admire 
it. Thus the apostolic preaching came to be a 
ceaseless striving against religious vainglory. 
Might not the conviction that the Church possesses 
the Spirit engender pride? Must it not prove 
positively baneful that man should discern the 
workings of Divine grace in the movements of his 
thought and will? With a humble but bold 
sincerity the leaders of the Palestinian Church 
sought to prevent believers from dwelling npon 
their personal experiences of the Spirit, and dis- 
countenanced introspection except as a means of 
maintaining their union with Jesus in penitence 
and obedience. In this attitude we see also the 
strength of the hope which turned their longings 
towards the coming world and the coming Christ : 
in that consummation the work of the Spirit will 
at len be fully manifested in those whom it 
raises from the dead. 

3. Hellenistic-Jewish tendencies. — The tend- 
encies introduced into the Gentile Churches by 
Hellenized Jews were fraught with important 
consequences. The issues are seen with special 
clearness in the Epistles to the Corinthians, but 
it is evident from Ph 3 that similar phenomena 
had emerged in Rome and Macedonia, while the 
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Pastoral Epistles and the Johannine writings show 
that they had appeared also in Asia Minor. 
this Gentile soil the gift of the Spirit was accounted 
the supreme prerogative of Christians. But the 
idea of perfection was taken over from the Greek 
and Jewish religious tradition, and fused with 
faith in the Spirit. In Corinth this led to the 
zealous cultivation of glossolalia—partly because 
of the state of devout exaltation to which the gift 
raised the speaker and in which he experienced a 
strange delight, partly because of the admiration 
which its striking manifestations evoked. That 
one who prays should be exalted above reason by 
the Spirit was regarded as something anoni 
desirable. Here too, however, Christianity simul- 
taneously acquired an intellectualistic tendency. 
The Spirit endows man with knowledge, and sets 
him among the wise who can interpret the work of 
In his conduct, again, the rrevuarıxós attests 
his privilege by the daring which enables him to 
do what for others would be a sin. He enters 
heathen temples without fear (1 Co 810); he does 
not need to shun impurity (6), and he can even 
contract a marriage revolting to ordinary human 
feeling (5'). In Corinth, likewise, the possession 
of the Spirit was sup to be attested by 
contempt for the natural, and this in turn gave 
rise to ascetic tendencies (7!). As the perfectionist 
finds complete satisfaction in the communion with 
God bestowed upon hirn by the Spirit, his hope for 
the future dies away (15, 2 Ti 2'*); for naturally 
such a religious attitude could have no final ideal 
standing supreme above present attainment. It 
thus tended to arrest that forward process into 
which St. Paul had brought his churches (Ph 3). 
Moreover, the link with the earthly career of Jesus 
was dissolved. The moral intensity of His call to 
repentance was not realized, and, accordingly, His 
Death upon the Cross lost all significance. The 
Exaltation of Jesus could, therefore, no longer be 
based upon the self-humiliation in which He became 
obedient to the death of the Cross (Ph 2-1), The 
immediate outcome of these views was a division 
of the Church into distinct groups, since the vev- 
uarixol had sought to institute a spiritual despotism 
over it (1 Co 3°®, 2 Co 11%), treating the rest— 
those who did not possess the characteristic tokens 
of the Spirit—as spiritual minors. These facts 
explain the manner in which the later Epistles of 
St. Paul speak of the Spirit; and, with regard to 
the Johannine writings as well, we must take into 
consideration not only their relation to the Pales- 
tinian type of Christianity, but also their opposition 
to the wvevparcxol who made the Spirit subservient 
to religious egotism. Similar considerations must 
be kept in view in our interpretation of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. This Epistle does not treat of 
the doctrine of the Spirit with anything like the 
elaboration we find in its Christology; it says very 
little of the Spirit’s work in the Church. It refers 
to it once as the power which lends authority to 
the words of those who preach Jesus (2$); and, 
again, it brings out the awful degree of guilt 
incurred by those who fall away, by pointing to 
the greatness of the gift they have despised (6* 10%. 
The apostles sought to maintain the purity of 
their views regarding the 9 aar and to prevent its 
being made a mere tool of religious egotism by 
making the Church subordinate to Jesus, and 
engaging it in the practical tasks necessary to the 
formation of pure and perfect fellowship within its 
own circle and in all the natural relations of life. 
It was the operation of that ideal that led to the 
ranking of faith above knowledge, and to the 
expulsion of the egoistic tendency from the religious 
life of the Church. The preaching of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus as the act of God that procures life 
for the world (1 Co 15); the concentration of 
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personal volition on the one aim of knowing Christ 
(Ph 3); the Johannine representation of the unity 
of Jesus with the Father as that which exalts Him 
above all; the portrayal of Jesus in Hebrews as 
the One Priest, who, having Himself been made 
perfect through sufferings, has also made us perfect 
—all these wasabi Je in a single poni: they show 
that the essential element of the Christian life 
is faith in Jesus Christ. Perfectionism with its 
egotistic tendency is thus overcome, for faith turns 
us away from ourselves, and looks to the grace of 
Christ as the source of our righteousness and of 
our spiritual life. In this way the Christian society 


maintains its place in the great forward process 
which presses towards the realization of the perfect 
in the future age. 


And with faith in Jesus the apostles co-ordinated 
the commandment of love, calling upon the Church 
to engage in the tasks that arise out of our inter- 
course with one another. This, in, meant not 
only the overcoming of the intellectualistic tendency 
which would have made the Church the arena of 
theological disputation, but also the repudiation of 
all opposition to the natural relations of human 
life, for love becomes perfect only when it takes 
account of our neighbour's situation as a whole, 
and cares for his natural as well as his spiritual 
needs. Thus the labours and controversies of the 
Apostolic Age had as their outcome the establish- 
ment of the principle that the Spirit of God 
manifests His work in man by endowing him with 
faith and love (cf. 1 Ti 1°). 


LıTERATURE.—I. (a) For the Jewish tradition: P. Volz, Der 
Geist Gottes, Tübingen, 1911: G for the conceptions current in 
Hellenism, H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 
Geister im nacha ischen bis auf Irenæus, 
Freiburg i. B., $ š Die Wirkungen des 
Y spring Leipzig, 1% zen, 1909 ; M. Kahler, Dogmatische 
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zum Geiste Christi,’ p. 137; H. H. Wendt, Die ife 
Y biblischen uch, Gotha, 1578. 


hetlige in der Heileverku 
Halle, 1888; H. B. Swete, The Holy a ien NT, London, 
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HOME.—1. The English word ‘home’ represents 
more than one Greek word; most commonly olxos 

ives the idea. Thus xa?’ olkoy = at home’ (Ac 2% 

V and AVm, and 58 RV; AV ‘from house to 
house and ‘in every house’); while «xar olxous in 
20”= ‘from house to house,’ AV and RV, private 
as opposed to public teaching being referred to; 
and xarà rovs ofxovs in 8° = [entering] into ev 
house.’ At home’ renders év ofxy in 1 Co 11% 14. 
In 1 Ti 55 widows’ children are bidden evceBety rév 
ld ov otrov, show prety at home’ (AV), or ‘towards 
their own family (RV). In Tit 2° RV the young 
married women are to be olxoupyol, ‘workers at 
home’ (AV olxoupol, ‘ keepers at home’; the former 
word is not found elsewhere, but is attested by all 
the best MSS). 

The same idea is given by ra ta, lit. ‘their 
own belongings,’ in Ac 21“ (‘returned home’); * 
and figurativ y in 2 Co 5&® by évdnueiv, to be at 
home’ (lit. ‘among the people’), and éxônueîv, to be 
absent from home; perhaps also by the phrase, é» 
rois To? Ilarpós pov, ‘in my Father’s house’ (figura- 
tively, or else lit. of the Temple), of Lk 2%, 
Again, róis (Lat. civitas) conveys the idea of a 
‘home’ (cf. He 11 16 127 134, and especially Mt 
12%; 0s 4 olxta). To us the word ‘city’ conveys 
the idea of streets and buildings; to a Greek or 
Roman, and so to an early Christian, it means an 
organized society which is the home of those who 
inhabit it (see B. F. Westcott, Hebrews, 1889, p. 388 
ff.). So also we may paraphrase Ph 3” thus: Our 


* Cf. oi chai cues own people,’ in 1 Ti 68, and ially in 
Jn 111, where both expressions are joined together. e Incar- 
nate came to His own home (rà tka), but His own chosen 
people, the Jews (oi 7604, received Him not. 
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home (xé\ts) is in heaven, while on earth we are 
only travellers and by.’ 

2. The idea of home is much dwelt upon in the 
Pastoral Epistles. There is a striking difference 
in the NT between the qualifications of an 
‘apostle’ in the widest sense, of a travelling mis- 
sionary having oversight of the churches (such is 
also the meaning of ‘ apostle’ in the Didache), and 
of the local ‘bishop’ or ‘presbyter’ and deacon. 
The ‘apostle’ may be married (1 Co 9°), but his 
home life is not emphasized ; while in the case of 
the local officials the home is much spoken of. 
Thus in the Pastoral Epistles the bishop must be 
husband of one wife, given to hospitality, ruling 
well his own house, having his children in subjec- 
tion; for ruling his family well leads to his ruling 
his flock well; a test of his having trained his 
children well is that they believe, and are not 
accused of riot and are not unruly (1 Ti 3'*, Tit 1°). 
Deacons must be husbands of one wife, ruling 
their children and their own houses well (1 Ti 3»). 
These eure also deal generally with Christian 
home life; the faithful are to provide for their 
own households (1 Ti 55); married women must be 
good house workers (above, 1; cf. the virtuous 
woman of Pr 31%), and must love their husbands 
and children (Tit 2“:). Among widows’ qualifica- 
tions is that of having brought up children, who 
in turn are bidden to requite their parents by 
pop ea the widowed mother and grandmother 
(1 Ti 5°; cf. vv.“ 26). We have several distant 
pops of devout Christian homes in the NT—of 

imothy with his mother and grandmother at 
Lystra, of Philip with his daughters at Cæsarea, 
and of some others, for which see FAMILY. 

3. Hospitality is closely connected with the idea 
of ‘home.’ For the large guest-rooms which made 
this ible on a comparatively extended scale, 
see HOUSE. Instances of hospitality are common 
in the apostolic writings. Simon the tanner enter- 
tains St. Peter (Ac 10°), . at Philippi shows 
hospitality to St. Paul (1613. %, the jailer there 
brings the apostles into his house and sets meat 
before them (16%; Titus Justus at Corinth (187), 
Philip at Cæsarea (21°), Mnason of Cyprus at 
Jerusalem, or at a vill between Cæsarea and 
Jerusalem (216; see W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, 1895, p. 302 f.), Publius in Malta (287)— 
all entertained the Apostle hospitably. In Ro 162 
Gaius is famous for this quality; he is the host 
of the whole Church, apparently at Corinth (ef. 
1 Co 110. It is just ible that he may be the 
same as the hospitable Gaius of 3 Jn? 5, but the 
name is a common one. With the last e 
contrast the want of hospitality shown by Dio- 
trephes in 3 Jn .. 

he duty of showing hospitality is insisted on 
in the case of a bishop’ in 1 Ti 32, Tit 15 (he is to 
be g:Adéevos), and in the case of a widow in 1 Ti 5” 
(e Seroò x ner) ; and Christians in general are bidden 
to ‘pursue’ (Ro 123) and ‘not to forget’ (He 13?) 
love unto strangers (¢:Aofevia), to be lovers of 
strangers’ (qxAdgevar, 1 P 4°), i.e. not to be givers 
of feasts but to receive strangers (C. Bigg, St. 
Peter and St. Jude (ICC, 1901], 173; ef. Job 31) 
In these injunctions there is a reminiscence of our 
Lord's words, I was a stranger, and ye took me in’ 
(Mt 25%). See, further, art. HOSPITALITY. 
A. J. MACLEAN. 

HONEST.—1. The word ‘honest’ in the AV bears 
the Latin (honestus, fr. honos=‘honour’) and the 
older aes Pe senses of (a) ‘regarded with honour,’ 
‘honourable,’ and (b) ‘bringing honour,’ ‘ becoming’ 
(art. ‘Honest, Honesty’ in HDB). It is used in 
translating (I) uaprupouuévos (Ac 65); the ‘deacons’ 
must be men of honest report’ (AV), i.e. of 
honourable repute (cf. He 11% , etc.). (2) wands ; 
it is a Christian duty ‘to take thought for things 
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honourable (AV, honest) in the sight of all men’ 
(Ro 127), 1. e. to live morally above suspicion in 
the eyes of the world. The same 5 (taken 
from the LXX translation of Pr 3*) occurs in 2 
Co 8. St. Paul's precautions to avoid slander in the 
administration of Church funds provide an illus- 
tration of the principle. xaħós is translated in the 
RV ‘honourable’ (‘ honest,’ AV) in 2 Co 13’, and 
‘seemly’ (“ honest, AV) in 1 P 2. Since integrity 
wins men’s moral respect, ‘honestly’ is retained 
as the RV translation of xaddés in He 13, and the 
RVm rendering of cada» Epywr in Tit 3“ is ‘ honest 
occupations.’ (3) edcxnudryws (Ro 13", 1 Th 4"); 
both the AV and the RV translate ‘ honestly: but 
becomingly or ‘ worthily’ seems preferable (the 
same adverb is translated ‘decently’ in 1 Co 14®). 
(4) cet; ‘whatsoever things are honest (AV; 
‘honourable,’ RV) . . . think on these things’ (Ph 
4°), Various renderings have been suggested 
‘reverend ’(AVm), ‘seemly’ (Ellicott), ‘ venerable’ 
(Vincent), ‘whatever wins respect’ (Weymouth), 
‘the things which produce a noble seriousness’ 
(M. Arnold). The corresponding noun in 1 Ti 2 
is translated in the RV ‘gravity.’ 

2. The idea of honesty in our modern sense is 
fairly conspicuous in the writings of the Apostolic 
Church (ct. the Gospels, where there is practically 
no direct reference to this virtue; see art. ‘Honesty’ 
in DCG). Thieves and avaricious men shal! not 
enter the Kingdom of God (1 Co 6. Liars cannot 
enter the New Jerusalem (Rev 217 22%): their 
part is in the nery lake (218). Deceit (3oôños) finds 
its place in the black list of pagan vices (Ro mee 
it is one of the signs of an unregenerate world 
(33; of. 2); the Christians, becoming new men, 
must put away falsehood, and speak truth, each 
man with his neighbour (Eph 4 *, Col 3°). He 
that stole must steal no more, but must work with 
his hands ‘in honest industry’ (Eph 4%). None 
must suffer disgracefully for thieving (1 P 4). 
The dishonesty of Ananias and Sapphira meets 
with terrible punishment (Ac 5). Fair dealing in 
sexual relations is recogni (1 Co 7°), A con- 
P form of dishonesty is that of a religious 
teacher whose motive is self-interest, and who is 
80 e as to trick his hearers (2 Co 27 11”, Ro 
1618, Eph 44). St. Paul, in contrast, asserts his 
own purity of motive (1 Th 2%, 2 Co 7? 12, Ac 
20°) and honesty of message (2 Co 4*). The burden 
of the social-reform prophets of the OT is repeated 
in the denunciations of the unscrupulously rich— 
‘Behold, the hire of the labourers, who mowed 
your fields, which is of you sepi back by fraud, 
crieth out’ (Ja 5‘). See further art. ‘Honest, 
Honesty’ in HDB for literary illustrations of the 
use of the word ‘ honest.’ H. BULCOCK. 


HONEY (uéX:).—The words of God are often 
compared to food that is exceedingly agreeable to 
the palate—sweeter than honey (Ps 19% 11959). 
The propie: of the Revelation received from an 
angel's hand a little book (fS8apld:or)—evidently 
some special source, probably Jewish, which he has 
incorporated in his own work—and was enjoined 
to eat it (Rev 10*-). In his mouth it was sweet as 
honey (cf. Ezk 3), but as soon as he swallowed it 
he felt its bitterness (Rev 10100. To be taken into 
God’s council and made cognizant of His pu 

ave promise of the most delightful experiences ; 
ut a prophet’s sense of the reaction of Divine 
holiness against the world’s sin, and his call to 
be the herald of Divine judgments, often made 
his ministry anything but enviable. Jeremiah, to 
whom God’s revelation, when first received, was 
the joy of his heart, afterwards found the truth 
so bitter that he refused to publish it, until it began 
to be like a fire shut up in his bones (Jer 15'% 20°). 
Every true messenger of God, resolute in facing 
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hard facts, endured sufferings to which the false 
prophet, optimistically predicting smooth things, 
was an utter stranger. ‘The 55 the 
apostasies, the judgments of the Church and people 
of the Lord saddened the spirit of the Seer and 
dashed his joy at the first reception of the mystery 
of God’ (Alford on Rev 10°). The alternation of 
5 joy and sorrow— the pén and the miupla 
of evangelism—has been the lot of every true 
prophet, ancient and modern. ‘Laughter was in 
this Luther, as we said ; but tears also were there. 
Tears also were ap inted him; tears and hard 
toil. The basis of his life was sadness, earnest- 
ness’ (Carlyle, Heroes and Hero- Worship, 1872, p. 
131). JAMES STRAHAN. 


HONOUR.—In the NT two Gr. words, in various 
forms, are thus translated: (1) défa, doédtes, as in 
the phrases ‘by honour and dishonour’ (2 Co 6°), 
and ‘one member be a ‘ glorified,’ 
1 Co 12%); the words are derived from doxeiy, ‘to 
think,’ ‘hold an opinion,’ or ‘hold in repute or 
honour’; hence the noun has the significance of 
t good-repute,’ ‘honour,’ ‘glory’; (2) rip}, Tiuâr, 
Timos (from the root riew, to pay a price and then 
‘to pay honour’). 7:4 is the most frequent word 
for ‘honour’ in the NT. Primarily it means the 
price which is 
in the phrase ‘ 
4% 53 19). The metaphorical sense, indicating 
something of price, worth, or value, naturally 
follows, like ‘dignity,’ ‘ veneration,’ ‘honour,’ and 
‘ornament,’ as in the expression ‘a vessel for 
honour’ (Ro 9%), ‘in honour e Neary another’ 
(Ro 12"), «honour to whom honour’ 137). The 
verb rıuâv is used in the sense of valuing, as the 
price of him that was priced, whom certain of the 
children of Israel did price’ (Mt 27°); but elsewhere 
it has the meaning ‘ to venerate,’ ‘ hold in honour,’ 
as ‘Honour thy father and mother’ (Eph 6%), 
‘honoured us with many honours’ (Ac 2810). 

The words ófa and riz and their verbal forms 
are 5 8 by in the LXX to translate 11, 737 and 
D. The two words ‘glory’ and ‘honour’ a pear 
together in descriptions of the Exaltation of 2 ist 
—‘crowned with glory and honour’ (He 27,9, 2 P 
In); of the bliss of the future world“ glory, 
honour, and immortality’ (Ro 27.10); of what the 
kings are to bring into the heavenly Jerusalem— 
‘They shall bring the glory and honour of the 
Gentiles (6»wr) into it’ (Rev 21%). The two words 
are also used together in the description of the 
triumph of faith's trial ‘that it might be found 
unto... glory and honour at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (1 P 17), and in doxologies ascribing 
‘praise, honour, and glory’ to Christ (Rev, 5 34), 
and to God (1 Ti 1”, Rev 4% 1 723), 

Three passages where tun occurs require separate 
treatment. In 1 Ti 57, ‘Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honour, especial] 
those who labour in the word and teaching’ (RV), 
the context plainly indicates that the ‘honour’ 1s 
to be taken as ‘honorarium’ or ‘stipend.’ The 
reason given for such treatment is expressed in the 
words which follow: For the scripture saith, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire’ 
(1 Ti5"; cf. J. R. Dammelow, The One Volume Bible 
Commentary, p. 999 ; H. R. Reynolds, in Expositor, 
lst ser. vol. iv. p. 47; see also HDB v. 441). 

In 1 P X the phrase vui» ob» 4 Tiu) rots mioTevoveiv is 
e i translated : ‘Unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious’ (AV); ‘For you therefore 
which believe is the preciousness’ (RV); ‘in your 
sight. . . is the honour’(RVm). In the precedin 
context reference is made to Christ as a ‘ precious 
stone (1 P 2+6), and if that connexion is maintained 
in v.’, the sense would be ‘unto you who believe 


paid or received for something, as 
e 


price of blood’ (Mt 276, also Ac. 


Christ is all that God had declared; you have 
seen Him as precious, the preciousness.’ But it 
is possible to connect the words with the phrase 
immediately before them, and read them by way 
of amplification—‘ He that believeth on Him sh 
not be pet to shame; unto you therefore who 
believe he is the honour, or ornament,’ ġe. in- 
stead of shame you find the honour or ornament of 
your life in Christ.’ Our opinion favours the latter 
ard 

The other passage is in Col 2”, od« év Tiu) revt wpds 
r porhy ris capxés, which is translated, not in any 
honour to the satisfying of the flesh (AV), ‘not of 
any value (honour, RVm) against the indulgence 
of the flesh’ (RY). Both translations are unsatis- 
factory : the AV because it does not give any 
clear or practical meaning, and the RV because, 
though it gives a good sense, it gives a some- 
what strained force to rpós. Eadie’s translation 
and interpretation seem to us the best: ‘ Which 
things, having indeed a show of wisdom in super- 
stition, humility, and corporeal austerity, not in 
anything of value, are for, or minister to, the 
gratification of the flesh.’ ‘The apostle means to 
condemn these precepts and teachings; his censure 
is that they produce an effect directly the opponi 
to their professed design’ (Com. in loco). Other 
commentaries on the passage may be consulted for 
the various interpretations which are attached to 
it. WH bracket the words along with the three 
which precede them, as indicating a doubtful text. 
It is possible that some word or particle has dropped 
out of the ge. 

The man of the world’s conception of honour does 
not appear in the NT. 

Lrrgraruns.—Wilke-Grimm, Clavis Novi Testamenti, 1868, 
4.00, odfa, œ; DCGi., art. ‘Honour’; HDBii., art. ‘Glory’; 
J. R. Dummelow, One Volume Commentary, 1900, 
p. 999; H. R. xpositor, ist ser. vol. iv. p. 47; 
A. S. Peake, T, Oolossians,“ 1908, p. 585; G. Jackson 
in Expositor, 6th ser. vol. xii. pp. 180-198. 
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HOPE (érls).—‘ Hope may be defined as desire 
of future good, accompanied by faith in its 
realization. The object both of faith and of hope 
is something unseen. Faith has regard equally to 
past, present, or future, while no doubt i ripture 
referring mainly to the future. Hope is directed 
only to the future. Expectation differs from hope 
in referring either to good or evil things, and 
therefore lacks the element of desire’ (J. 8. Banks 
in HDB, S. v.). 

We shall divide our study of the word and idea 
in the Apostolic Church into two parts: (1) the 
Pauline conception of aope: (2) the idea of hope 
in other apostolic and sub-apostolic writings, ex- 
clusive of the Gospels. 

1. The Pauline conception.— According to St. 
Paul, hope has for its object those benefits which, 
though promised to the Christian Church, are not 
yet within its reach (Ro 8%). It is therefore 
described generally as the hope of salvation (1 Th 
5°; cf. Ro 8, as indeed the last term includes 

enerally deliverance from all evils and the 
bestowment of all odd. It is the hope of the 
resurrection (1 Th 40%, inasmuch as the resurrection 
is at once deliverance from death and the begin- 
ning of future felicity. It is the hope of glory or 

f the glory of God (Ro 52, Col 17; cf. 2 Co 33), 
in so far as the happiness of the future state is set 
forth under the figure of splendour and brightness, 
involving the perfection of the outward as well 
as of the inward life. Again, it is the hope of 
righteousness (Gal 5°), še. of justification, inas- 
much as justification, or the acceptance by God of 
believers as righteous, is the necessary condition of 
and prelude to final felicity. Once more, as all 
these benefits are to be realized at the Parousia of 
Christ, it is spoken of as the hope of the Lord 
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(1 Th 1°). Again, inasmuch as these same bless- 
ings are to be enjoyed in heaven, our hope is said 
to be laid up in heaven (Col 15); and as the 
mystical indwelling of Christ is the earnest and 
romise of future salvation (cf. the present writer's 
an, Sin, and Salvation, 95 ff.), Christ in us is 
spoken of as ‘the hope of glory’ (Col 1”). 

Hope is also variously characterized by St. 
Paul in reference to the foundation on which it 
rests. It is the hope of the gospel (Col 1%), in- 
asmuch as it is guaranteed by the gospel promises ; 
it is the hope of the Scriptures (Ro 15‘), inasmuch 
as it rests upon those of the OT. It is the hope of 
the Divine calling (Eph 1 4%, in so far as it is 
substantiated to the individual by the immediate 
call of God. It is hope in Christ (1 Co 151%), as 
founded in faith upon Him; while God is the God 
of hope (Ro 15+), as its Object, Inspirer, and Giver 
(cf. 2 Th 2'6), 

In Ro 5 St. Paul has described the growth of 
hope with experience. As justified, we already 
rejoice in the hope of the glory of God (v.). 
Tribulations, however, serve to intensify and deepen 
our hope. Tribulation works patience, and 
patience experience (8ox:u%4, the approved character 
of the veteran), and experience hope (vv.* ); and 
this hope never disappoints, because the love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart through the Holy 
Spirit given unto us (v.“). 

Finally, hope is one of the most distinctive 
marks of the Christian life in opposition to the 
. of the Gentile world (Eph 2"; cf. 
1 Th 4»). 

2. In the other apostolic and sub-a lic 
writings.—The only difference between St. Paul 
and the other apostolic and sub-apostolic writers is 
that, bag as they have less of a theological system 
than St. Paul, so the references to hope in their 
writings have a less distinctly theological char- 
acter. But the substance of the idea is the same. 

Christians are heirs of salvation in hope (Tit 
13 37). Christ is our hope (1 Ti 1, Tit 2; Ign. 
Eph. xxi. 2, Magn. xi., Trall. Introd. ii. 2, Phü. 
xi. 2). We hope in Him (Ep. Barn. vi. 3, viii. 5, 
xi. 11, xvi. 8), in His Cross (xi. 8). God has united 
us to Himself by the bond of hope (He 7”, 1 Clem. 
xxvii. 1; cf. Ac 243, 1 P 13'); we hope in Him 
(1 Ti 4 55 67), 

A striking . for the value of hope in 
the Christian life is found in 1 P P: God has 
begotten us again unto a living hope by the Resur - 
rection of Christ from the dead. Cf. Ep. Barn. 
xvi. 8, N rloarre . . . eyerdueda xawol; cf. also 
Herm., Sim. IX. xiv. 3, ‘When we were alread 
destroyed, and had no hope of life, (the Lord) 
renewed our life.’ Hope, in fact, is the content of 
the Christian’s life (1 P 1» 36, He 36 61 103; 
Clement, ad Cor. li. 1, lvii. 2; Ep. Barn. xi. 8; 
Herm. Vis. 1. i. 9, Mand. v. i. 7, Sim. IX. xxvi. 2; 
Ign. Magn. ix. 1, Phil. v. 2). In the beautiful 
e of He 6'° it is, moreover, an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and stedfast, and entering into 
that which is within the veil; whither as a fore- 
runner Jesus entered for us.’ 

Looking at the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Age 
as a whole, St. Paul included, we may say that 
hope is one of its chief characteristics. ‘We are 
accustomed to describe the Apostle Peter as the 
Apostle of Hope on the ground of the first letter 
ascri to him, but wrongly, in so far as the 
strong emphasis on hope is not peculiar to him, 
but can be demonstrated equally in all other 
writings of this time, although indeed certain 
nuances exist’ (A. Titius, Die NT Lehre von der 
Seligkeit, iv. 71). The special fervour of hope in 
the NT and the 1 Fathers is, of course, in 
part traceable to the belief in the immediate near - 
ness of the Parousia, which is common to the 
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Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Age as a whole. The 
hope of the Parousia brought the future vividly 
into connexion with the present. Hence Titius in 
the above-mentioned work thus describes the age 
in question: ‘The value of the present consists 
(for it), though not exclusively, yet essentially, in 
that the future belongs to it. If the expectations 
of the future should turn out to be deceitful, 
therewith everything which makes the present 
religiously valuable would be annihilated’ (doc. 
cit.). Christianity, therefore, differs from what 
has gone before it just in its ‘newness of hope’ 
(Ign. Magn. ix. 1), its better hope (He 7»). 

e may effectively illustrate the meaning of 
leasness of the 
heathen world and the hope of the Christian 
Church by a reference to E. Rohde, Psyche’, ii. 
393f. Here a dark 5 is given of the later 
Hellenic culture. There were certainly hopes of 
continued existence after death, scattered abroad 
in the Greek world. But they had no definite or 
dogmatically defined content. And it is forbidden 
to no one to give his dissentient thoughts a hearing 
in his own mind and a voice upon his tombstone, 
though they should lead to the opposite pole from 
these hopes. A doubting “If” trequently inserts 
itself in the inscriptions on the graves before the 
expression of the expectation of conscious life, full 
sensibility of the dead, the rewarding of souls after 
their deeds: ‘‘if there below is still any where any- 
thing.” The like is to be found often. 

Sometimes even doubt is put on one side, and it 
is definitely declared that there is no life after 
death. All that is told of Hades with its rewards 
and punishments is an invention of the poets. 
The dead become earth or ashes, pay the debt of 
nature, and return to the elements whence they 
were made. ‘Savage accusations of the survivors 
against death, the wild, loveless one, who, without 
feeling, like a beast of prey has torn from them 
their dearest, allow us to recognize no gleam of 
hope of the preservation of the departed life’ 
(p. 394). But, again, complaints are declared to be 
useless, resignation alone remains. Be of good 
cheer, my child, no one is immortal,” runs the 
popular formula, which is written on the graves of 
the departed. ‘‘Once I was not yet, then I was, 
now I am no more, what is there further?” says 
the dead on more than one tombstone to the living, 
who soon will share the same lot. Live,“ he 
cries to the reader, since to us mortals nothing 
sweeter is given than this life in the light“ (%8.). 

Finally we meet with the thought that the dead 
lives on in the memory of posterity, in general 
form and still more in the devotion of his family ; 
this is the only comfort which many a one in this 
late Hellenism can find to enable him to bear the 
thought of his own transitoriness. 

Over against this sombre background, then, 
Christianity shines out in the ancient world like a 
Pharos, radiating the light of a clear and certain 
hope into the darkness. Nor is that hope absolutely 
bound up with the nearness of the expectation of 
the Parousia, though there is no doubt that it was 
that which gave to the early Christian hope its 
extreme keenness. The essence of the Christian 
hope is the hope of immortality guaranteed by 
God in Christ ; as the contrast with the uncertainty 
of the decadent Hellenic culture well shows. 

LirgraTurs.—E. Reuss, History of Christian Theology in 
the Apostolic Age, 1872-74 (particularly valuable for its treat- 
ment of St. Paul's conception of hope; it has been freely drawn 
upon in this article); R. S. Franks, Man, Sin, and Salvation, 
1908, p. 95 fl.; A. Titins, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, 
1895-1909, iv. 71; E. Rohde, Psyche, 1903, ii. 393f.; C. 
Buchrucker, art. Hoffnung, in PRE viii. (1900) 232 ff.; 
H. M. Butler in Cambridge ical Essays, 1905, p. 673; 
J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, 1904, p. 63; i 
Adams Brown, The Christian Hope, 1912, p. 9; 7 Armitage 
Robinson, Unity in Christ, 1901, pp. 123, 153, 265; Mandell 
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HORN (xépas).— Except in Lk 1% (‘horns of 
salvation’), the only allusions to ‘horns’ in the 
NT are in the Apocalyptic Visions (Rev 5° 913 12° 
131. 1 178. 7. 14 16). The horn as an emblem of 
strength and power is obviously derived from the 
animal world. The bull has always been recog- 
nized among primitive peoples as a fitting symbol 
for strength; hence the horn of a bull, which is 
the characteristic feature of that animal and its 
natural weapon of offence, acquired a special 
significance. We thus find it used symbolically 
by the 1 and Assyrians, the horned cap 
being the distinguishing mark of the gods. The 
first occurrence of its emblematic use in the OT is 
in Dt 33, where Ephraim is said to have the horns 
of a wild ox (ox). Other examples will be found 
in 1 8 21 0 and also in 1 K 221, where Zedekiah is 
said to have made horns of iron, whereby Israel 
would push the Syrians, until they be consumed.’ 
In the later books of the OT the horn is used as 
‘the symbol of a dynastic force’ (cf. Zec 18%, 
Dn qi gt), and it is used in the same sense in 
Rev 12° 13L 11 17. 

In Rev 56 the seven horns’ symbolize the power 
of the Lamb as the victorious Christ, and the 
‘seven,’ which throughout the OT and the NT 
represents fullness, here denotes the all-sufficiency 
of that power. In the ‘horns of the golden altar’ 
in Rev 9 we seem to have an echo of Ex 2713; as 
H. B. Swete says (The 1 of St. John’, 
121), there may here be some allusion to the ‘four 
corners of the earth’ mentioned in 7, and the 
ee > voice is a suitable mouthpiece for the 
single-hearted and unanimous desire of the Church 
throughout the world. In Rev 12* the great red 
dragon is furnished with ten horns. The horns, 
however, are not crowned, and it is interesting in 
this connexion to compare and contrast the account 
of the wild beast of the sea (131), where the beast 
is represented as having ten diadems on its ten 
horns. The ten crowned horns in the latter pas- 
wage (131) denote ten kings and represent the forces 
which, arising out of the Roman Empire itself, like 
horns out of a beast’s head, would ultimately bring 
about its dissolution. The second beast (Rev 13) 
is of a different character: he has ‘ two horns like 
unto a lamb,’ but, notwithstanding his gentle and 
docile appearance, ‘he spake as a dragon.’ He 
represents a religious power, and at once recalls 
the false prophets (Mt 7) which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves.’ 
Lastly, a scarlet-coloured beast .. . having seven 
heads and ten horns’ (Rev 17°), is the undoer of ‘ the 
great harlot’ (v. “e). The reference is again to the 

oom of the Roman Empire. The ten horns are 
‘ten kings which have received no kingdom as yet’ 
(v. E), but are destined to ‘receive authority as 
kings, with the beast, for one hour.’ Both the 
kings and the beast to whom ‘they give their 
power and authority’ will be impotent in their 
attack against the Lamb, but nevertheless they 
are destined to be the willing or unwilling agents 
of the Divine purpose—‘ they shall hate the harlot, 
and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall 
eat her flesh and shall burn her utterly with fire. 
For God did put in their hearts to do his mind.’ 
The harlot is the great city (i.e. Rome; v.“), and 
she was to receive her death-blow at the hands of 
those who ‘ have received no kingdom as yet.’ The 
Seer’s prediction was amply veritied by the numer- 
ous invasions of barbarian hordes, which blackened 
the page of Rome’s history in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies A.D., and finally laid its long-established 
Empire in ruins. 
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HORSE.—In the NT, as in the OT, the horse is 
always the war-horse, never the gentle, domesti- 
cated creature beloved by the modern Arab. 
Asses, mules, and camels were the beasts used 
by the Jews in common life, both for riding and 
i 

(1) When Christian art depicts the conversion of 
St. Paul, it usually represents him as falling from 
an affrighted horse to the earth. The narrative in 
Acts does not state that he was riding at all, but 
it seems probable that as the emissary of the High 
Priest, engaged on important and urgent business 
(Ac 9+), he would not make a journey of 150 miles 
on foot. His task and his spirit were warlike—he 
was W threatening and slaughter—and he 
may have taken a small troop of horsemen with 
him. Strict Pharisees, however, never rode on 
horseback, and it is at least as likely that he and 
his companions were mounted on asses or mules. 

(2) When St. Paul was arrested in Jerusalem, 
and had to be taken beyond the reach of con- 
opirao: he was escorted to Cæsarea by a compan 
of 70 horsemen (Ac 237-3), These cavalry, whic 
had been temporarily assisting the Roman garrison 
in Judæa, had their headquarters at Cæsarea. 
Josephus makes repeated reference to an ala of 
Sebastian and Cæsarean horsemen that was at- 
tached to the auxiliary cohorts (see Schürer, HJP 
I. ii. [1890] 52). The single cohort which was 
stationed in Jerusalem all the year round was 
apparently re-inforced at the time of the Passover 
by cavalry and infantry from Cæsarea. 

(3) St. James (3%) uses the bridling of the horse, 
whose whole body’ is thereby turned at the 
rider's pleasure, to illustrate the complete self- 
control which a man achieves by merely bridling 
his lips. It is generally true that if the tongue 
does not utter the an word, the hand does not 
grasp the sword, the feet do not run to evil and 
make haste to shed blood. 

(4) The horse is conspicuous in the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse (15 references). Like the fiery 
steed in Job (39'**), he goes forth to meet the 
armed men, and smells the battle from afar. 
Whether he belongs to the Church militant, or to 
some worldly power, or to the under world, he is 
always the war-horse — always ‘prepared unto 
battle’ or ‘running to battle’ (Rev 97.5). He is 
familiar with the sounds of chariots’ (9°). When 
he al teen we expect to see the rider’s drawn 
sword (1921); we are not surprised at the sight of 
blood ; and in one gruesome scene the deep pools 
of gore come up to the horses’ bridles (14”). A 
white horse De rg victory, a red horse carnage, 
a black horse famine, and a pale horse death (67°). 
One victorious trooper carries a bow (6?) ; he is the 
light-armed Parthian, whose shafts were so dreaded 
by the Romans—‘ fidentemque fuga Parthum vers- 
isque sagittis’ (Virg. Georg. iii. 31). A host of 
fiendish mounted horses, 200,000,000 strong, armed 
with breastplates of red, blue, and yellow (of fire 
and hyacinth and brimstone, 97), are more like the 
steeds of those heavy-armed Parthians who ap- 
peared at Carrhe ‘with their helmets and breast- 
plates flashing with flame... and the horses 

uipped with mail of brass and iron’ (Plut. 

rassus, 24). But these fiend-horses are monsters, 
which have the heads of lions, and breathe fire and 
smoke and brimstone (cf. Wis 118; Virg. n. vii. 
281). Against the armies of earth and Hades 
Christ comes forth from the opened heavens sit- 
ting on a white horse, and all His followers ride 
on white horses and are clad in white uniform 
(Rev 1911.2). The combined forces of evil make 
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war in vain against this Rider and His horsemen 
(191%), who are, in the phrase of a later time, 
Knights of the Holy Ghost. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

HOSEA (Qcné).—This prophet’s gracious words 
in 2%, containing a Divine promise that faithless 
Israel will be restored to God’s favour and be for 
ever His faithful people, receive in St. Paul’s 
revolutionary exegesis (Ro 9%!) a new application 
to the Gentiles, who had not, till the Christian 
era, been the people or the beloved of God, but 
who at length become the objects of His love and 
are called the sons of the living God. Before the 
coming of the Messiah there was probably no more 
Christ-like teacher than the prophet of Mount 
Ephraim, who provided our Lord with His favourite 
quotation, ‘I will have mercy [=Aesed, love] and 
not sacrifice’; and it is evident that his prevision 
of a new covenant, linking Divine and human love 
in everlasting bonds, was scarcely less precious to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles than to the Saviour of 
the world. JAMES STRAHAN. ` 


HOSPITALITY (¢:\o¢evla, lit. ‘love of strangers’). 
—Hospitality, by which is meant the reception 
and entertainment of travellers, is and always has 
been regarded as one of the chief virtues in the 
East; it is therefore not surprising to find com- 
paratively frequent references to the duty of its 
strict observance throughout the es of the NT 
(Lk 742., Ro 12. , 1 Ti 32 51, Tit 18, He 13%, 1 P 4°, 
3 Jn), The customs of hospitality were clearly 
recognized as binding in the time of Christ (Lk 7“), 
and hospitality was regarded as the proof of right- 
eousness, and the natural test of a man’s character 
in the final judgment (Mt 25%). The conditions of 
the time made hospitality practically a necessity 
for travellers, while it was vital to the very ex- 
istence of the early Christian Church. The ordin- 
ary ties of friendship as well as kinship had in 
many cases been severed, and Christians regarded 
themselves and were regarded by the outside world 
as aliens, bound together as the members of one 
family. The coherence of that family required 
that, whenever a Christian migrated from one 
place to another, he should be received as a welcome 
guest by the Christians residing there (cf. Sanday- 

eadlam, Romans?’ [ICC, 1902), 363) and, indeed, 
without such hospitality missionary work would 
have been out of the question (cf. Ac 10° 2165, 
Ro 162). We accordingly find it commended and 
enjoined as a duty incumbent on the various Chris- 
tian communities in the letters of the apostles, as 
well as in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
(e.g. Clement“). Thus St. Paul, in writing to the 
Romans, urges them to ‘communicate to the neces- 
sities of the saints,’ and to be ‘ given to hospitality.’ 
Theduty of entertaining the ordinary wayfarer 
was not indeed ignor Thus in He 13? the 
faithful are enjoined not to forget ‘to show love 
unto strangers ; for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares,’ while later on, the heathen 
writer Lucian t ridicules the liberality shown by 
Christians towards strangers. Discrimination must, 
however, be exercised, and no hospitality is to be 
accorded to those who come as the heralds of 
another gospel—‘ receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God-speed: for he that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds’ 
(2 Jn 10f.). 

But the Christian, though under an obligation 
to strangers in general, was obviously under a 
greater obligation to his fellow-Christian. The 
distinction between these two obligations is recog- 
nized in 1 Ti 5%, where the writer, in his enumera- 
tion of the various virtues which qualy. women 
to be ‘enrolled’ as widows, says, ‘if she hath used 

* ad Cor. i. 17. t de Morte Peregrini, § 16. 


hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed the 
sainte’ feet, $e. accorded especial hospitality to 
Christians as opposed to strangers. The washing 
of a guest’s feet by his host was « mark of honour 
to the guest and of deep humility on the part of 
the host (cf. 1 8 258); hence the significance of 
our Lord's rebuke to Simon the Pharisee (Lk 7%, 
and of His own action at the Last Supper (Jn 13), 
Again, kissing was and is another act of courtesy 
usually accorded to pile, ek of distinction, but 
significantly denied to our Lord by His Pharisaical 
host (Lk 7”). In Palestine to-day the natives may 
be seen kissing the mouth, the beard, and even the 
clothes of their honoured guests (cf. Geikie, The 
Holy Land and the Bible, i. 143). They refuse all 
remuneration for their services, but, after three 
days, the host may ask his guest whether he in- 
tends to prolong his stay, and, if so, the host may 
provide him with work. For three days the hospi- 
tality accorded is regarded strictly as a right to 
which the guest is absolutely entitled, and the 
est can, of course, on the expiration of three 
ays, take up his abode in another tent in the same 
lace, and thus renew his right. During his so- 
Journ, the person of the guest is inviolable, and 
this is the case even if he be the sworn enemy of 
the man of whose hospitality he is partaking. The 
Oriental view of the binding nature of this virtue 
is well expressed in the two local proverbs— eve 
stranger is an invited guest,’ and ‘the guest while 
in the house is its lord. 


LrreraTURE.—B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrevwa, 
1889, p. 429; E. C. Wi The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1910, p. 128; C. J. Ellicott, The Pastoral Epistles of St. Pauls, 
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HOUR eT Sal Pig in the literal sense 
‘hour’ signifies a point in, or part of, the course 
of a day, so in the NT it is metaphorically to 
signify a point or period in a course of historical 
development. In 13" the use is vividly real- 
istic. The present time of trial is like the dark 
and gloomy night, but ‘salvation’ draws nigh; 
already, therefore, it is ‘the hour to awake out of 
sleep. With this single exception, the metaphori- 
cal sense of the word is peculiar to the Johannine 
group of writings (cf. Jn 2‘ 4"! 12% 13), ete.), and 
may be defined as the time, in distinction 
from xatpés, the fit time (‘the boast of heraldry, 
the pomp of power ` . . await alike th’ inevitable 
hour’). Thus the Apocalypse al yrs (145) of the 
‘hour’ for reaping the harvest of the earth, which 
is the ‘hour’ of God’s judgment (147) upon the 
p an world. To the faithful church in Phila- 
elphia (310) safe-keeping is promised from the 
‘hour of testing’ which is about to come upon 
the whole earth, t.e. the period of trial which 
is to usher in the Messianic deliverance. This 
is defined (13:4-17) as a time of seduction to the 
worship of the Beast (the Imperial cult); but in 
1 In 22 the sign of this last hour’ is already seen 
in the rise of Antichrist, yea, of ‘many antichrists,’ 
i. e. the Gnostic propagan ine In many es 
the appearance of false teachers is foretold or dis- 
cerned as a symptom that the last hour of this 
world's day is running its course (Mt 245 11. . &, 
Lk 218, 1 Ti 41, 2 P 35, etc.). ROBERT LAW. 


HOUSE.—-In this article the references in the 
* For ‘Hour in the literal sense see Tine. 
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NT to the structure and appointments of a house 
will be collected together, and a description of a 
house in apostolic times will be given, with illus- 
trations from the present writer's observations in 
his Eastern travels. For ‘house’ in the sense of 
those who inhabit the building, and of descendants, 
see FAMILY. 

1. Foundations and materials.—Great attention 
was paid to the foundations; they were if possible 
of stone, even if the walls were of mud. The foun- 
dations (the apostles and prophets) and the corner- 
stone (Christ) are the principal elements in the 
spiritual house (Eph 2”). The importance of the 
foundations of the wall of the holy city is illustrated 
in Rev 21) by their being adorned with precious 
stones. It thus happens in the present day that in 
the ordinary Eastern house the foundations often 
cost as much as all the rest of the building put 
together. In places where stone is plentiful all 
houses are built of that material; otherwise an 
the very rich men’s houses are of stone and all 
others are built of sun-dried bricks (sometimes of 
kiln-dried bricks, which are more expensive), or 
even of mud set in layers, each layer being left to 
dry hard before the next layer is placed on the top 
of it. The sun-dried bricks are made simply of 
cay with which chop straw is mixed (Ex 507), 
and are set to in the sun for a few days before 
they are wan for the building. Thus brick- 
making and house. building go on together on the 
same ground. The perishable nature of the 
material explains why, with the exception of 
the royal palaces, which were built of stone, 
nearly all Nineveh has completely vanished. 
If Layard's rather doubtful theory is correct 
(Nineveh and its Remains, London, 1849, vol. ii. 

. 236 ff.), that vast city of ‘three days’ journey’ 
ouad the walls] (Jon 3%) occupied the large area 
between the fortresses, which alone remain to this 
day, and was some 75 miles in circumference ; but 
of the buildings in the centre of the area there is 
not a trace. The same thing also explains the 
references to ‘digging through’ houses in Mt 6” 
24°, Lk 12°; this is quite an easy thing to do. 

2. The roof (sua; sometimes oréyn, Mt 86, 
Lk 7*).—This is flat, made of mud laid on beams 
of wood, crossed by laths, and covered with mat- 
ting. It is used in summer as a sleeping-place, and 
by day (especially in the evening) as a sitting-room, 
or often as a promenade, for roofs of adjacent houses 
in the villages are frequently joined together. It 
is possible sometimes to walk from one end of the 

illage to the other without descending the ladders 
or staircases to the courtyards and streets. Hence 
in time of persecution the fugitive would do well to 
flee along the roofs rather than fall a Brey, to the 
enemy in the streets (Mt 247, Mk 13%, Lk 179). 
So St. Peter goes to the roof to pray (Ac 10°). The 
roof is a favourite place for village gossip; this is 
the ‘ 5 on the housetops’ of Mt 1077, 
Lk 12%. The nature of the material of the roof 
explains how easy it was to dig through it (Mk 2“, 
étopvtayres ; cf. Gal 416) in order to let the paralytic 
down; the mention of tiles in || Lk 5” is merely a 
pareparas adopted by St. Luke for the compre- 

ension of his more Western readers—or at least 
of readers less acquainted with the customs of 
Palestine than those of St. Mark (W. M. Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?, 1898, p. 57 f.). 

8 The windows (@upides).—In the East these 
now usually look into the courtyard, not into the 
street, as privacy is of the greatest importance. 
Such was probably the case in Ac 20°, where Euty- 
chus, sitting in a window, falls from the third story 
(ard ro? rpiréyou); as Eastern houses are usually 
of two stories (for the kitchen see below), we must 
here have an exception to the general rule. It is 
not common for windows to be in the outside wall 


of a town; yet this must have been the case in 
Ac 9%, 2 Co 118, where St. Paul is let down through 
the town wall and escapes, in both cases from 
Damascus, for both passages seem to refer to the 
same incident (cf. also Rahab, Jos 2%), Except in 
the better houses, no glass is used in the windows; 
oiled cotton or paper serves instead of glass in the 
winter, being removed in the summer. Glass 
(other than that used for mirrors) is mentioned in 
the NT only in Rev 4° 15? 21'* 2; its costliness in 
ancient times, as in the modern East, is seen by its 
being coupled with gold in Job 28” RV. 

4. The house - gate.—The door or gate itself 
is on (Mk 22, Jn 18%, figuratively in Rev 3%), 
but wvAd» is the gateway or entry of a house, 
Shenae if large, as well as of a city (Mt 26”, 
Lk 16”, Ac 107 124; in the last passage the 
full expression ‘door of the gate’ (Ovpa ro rA % 
is used, but in v.“ rudd» includes dupa, for it is 
‘opened’ by Rhoda; cf. artt. Door and GATE). 
For a house-gate ru is not ordinarily used; it 
is the gate of a city, and so of a pane building 
like the Temple or a prison (Ac 30 12”, but 3? 
has 6¢pa). e house-gate was naturally kept 
locked in troublous times, as in Ac 107 12716, and 
was guarded by a porter (Mk 13*, 6 @upwpés) or a 
portress (Jn 1816, ) Oupwpds; cf. Mk 14%, Ac 121), 
ust as the figurative sheepfold in Jn 10° is guarded 

y ‘the porter,’ probably the Holy Spirit (H. B. 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 146). 
The entry (rvAwy) is either the same as, or else 
leads into, the fore-court (xpoa’dov) of Mk 14%, 
where || Mt 267! has ruddy. Outside the gate of the 
great houses the beggars sit (Lk 16”, Lazarus), as 
they did at the gate of the Temple (Ac 32 10). Inside 
the gate, perhaps in the fore-court, were the water- 
pots for washing (Jn 2°); evidently not in the 
guest-room. 

8. The courtyard (auß). — This occupied the 
centre of the house (Mt 26%, Mk 14%), We 
read of a charcoal fire in it—a brazier in the open 
air (Mk 14 7, Lk 22%, Jn 18. ), in the middle 
(Lk 22%). On this courtyard the rooms opened; 
our Lord inside was visible to Peter in the court 
(Lk 22%). The rooms, in places where there is 
little cold weather, might be entirely open to the 
court, as may be seen at the present day, e.g. at 
Mosul; or, in colder places, might open on the 
court with doors and windows, with or without a 
covered gallery. 

6. The kitchen.—The kitchen itself is not men- 
tioned in the NT, though the oven (Mt 6”) and 
kitchen utensils (Mk 7‘) are referred to. Yet in all 
but the richer houses it is the most commonly used 
part of the house, and the family ordinarily live in 
it; in some Eastern countries it is emphatically 
called ‘the house’ as opposed to ‘the rooms.’ The 
oven is a hole in the floor ; the fire, of dried manure, 
is kindled at the bottom; and the sides are made 
of hardened clay, to which the flaps of dough adhere 
until they are baked and ready to be hooked out as 
bread. Other food is cooked over the fire in pots. 
As there is no chimney (in our sense of the word), 
the kitchen must necessarily be of one story only, 
to allow of a hole in the roof for the escape of the 
smoke. 

7. The rooms.—(a) There is not in the East, in 
the ordinary houses, the distinction usually found 
in the West between bedrooms and sitting-rooms. 
The latter are turned into bedrooms by s reading 
the bedclothes on the floor. Thus the bed · chamber 
(cor, Ac 12”) of which Blastus was guardian 
would be unusual except in a great house such 
as that of Herod. 

(ò) Most houses, even of the comparatively poor, 
have a fairly large room or rooms, often, but not 
always, on the first floor, to entertain guests who 
come unexpectedly, for Eastern hospitality is great 
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(see HOME). Hence we read that the upper room 
(dvuryeow or dyuryacoy or åvwyewv or dydyaov) of Mk 
14½, Lk 224! was large, and it is expressly called 
a ‘ guest-chamber,’ card v¹⁰Z., d. e. a place where the 
guests unpack their baggage ; it may be doubted 
if xard\vya in Lk 2 is rightly rendered ‘inn,’ for 
this in 10“ is called rarðoxeĉor. Probably the 
karáňvua was a guest-chamber in a house where 
Joseph expected to lodge, but it is a word elastic 
in meaning (see A. Plummer, St. Luke? (ICC, 1898}, 


54). The upper room of the Last Supper was very 
probably the place where the Ten and the rest 
were assembled on Easter Day, and if so must have 


been somewhat large, though the word used (HD 
Mévous, Lk 24% RV; ef. v.“) suggests crowding, just 
as the compounds curndpocpévor, cura pole in Ac 
1213 19 suggest a large assembly. Acts the 
word used for such an upper room is Urepgor, 113 
977- # (Dorcas) 20° (,t Troas). The room mentioned 
in 133 must have been large, for it held 120 people; 
and it was perhaps the same as the coenaculum of 
Mk 14, for it is called ‘te upper room’ (RV). 
It has been suggested that as different words are 
used, the rooms must have been different ; yet this 
would not account for St. Luke’s using dvuyeor in 
his Gospel, and always repo» in Acts. It was no 
doubt in such a guest-chamber on the first floor 
that Jesus healed the paralytic, for it was under 
the roof. (With this arrangement for an upper 
room we may compare the ordinary provision in a 
caravanserai of a room or rooms over the gateway 
for the guests, while the stables are below, and 
round the courtyard.) Such an upper room is prob- 
ably the evia in Philem , Ac 28%—a lodging in 
a private house. In response to St. Paul’s request, 
Philemon would doubtless offer his own guest- 
room. When the Apostle arrived in Rome he 
probably at first lodged, . by soldiers, in 
the guest - room of a friend, though afterwards he 
hired a private house (ylo@wua, Ac 28"). For the 
use of these guest-rooms as the first Christian 
churches, see FAMILY. 

(c) Besides the above rooms we read in the NT 
of a rapeioy (better π we and an drohen. The 
latter is a barn or granary (Mt 383 6% 13”, Lk 31” 
121 %), The former is properly a store-chamber 
(Lk 12%), and is usually used in that sense in the 
LXX (Dt 28%, etc.). Eastern houses have such 
chambers, and for security they are usually placed 
so as not to have an outside wall, but to open off 
the kitchen. Hence any inner chamber used for 
living in came to be so called (Mt 6° 24%, Lk 123). 
The Latin translations of rayefoy vary greatly 
(Plummer, St. Luke, 318). 

8. Paving of the rooms.—This is very seldom of 
wood (except in Solomon’s Temple, 1 K GU. , where 
the wood was overlaid with gold), but, even on thie 
upper floors, of beaten mud, sometimes of a sort 
of cement. In rich houses pavements of stone or 
marble were used; thus the Gabbatha (A:0do7Tpwrov) 
of Jn 19 was probably a hall paved with stone. 

9. Furniture of the rooms.—Very little is said 
of this in the NT; and, in truth, Eastern houses 
need little furniture. Carpets (with straw mats 
under them to protect them from the mud floor), 
mattresses, and bedclothes are practically the only 
necessaries. When we read in the NT the various 
words for a bed’ as used for sleeping in—xAlyy (Mt 
97, Lk 5!8), uu s (Lk 5%; the same as «Alyy, 
v.18), xpdBBarov (Mk 2* 6, Jn 5°)—only mattresses 
and bedclothes are meant. The man who rises in 
the morning ‘takes up his bed,’ and, rolling it up 
in an outer cover, places it against the wall, where 
it serves as a cushion in the day-time. The same 
is probably true of «Alyy in Mk 7”, Lk 17%, Rev 2%, 
where either sense is possible; and of the c\wdpa 
al xpd8Bara in Ac 5" (inferior MSS substitute 
«Alva for the former word), where the sick are laid 
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in the streets. On the other hand, the low couches 
(xAlyot, triclinia, rpixAlna [the last not in the NT)) 
used for meals are clearly articles of furniture in 
Mk 4% 74 (here a Western’ addition, but it may 
be genuine), Lk 8"*; for a lamp may be put under 
them (cf. dpyirpixdwos, Jn 2°). On these couches 


the people reclined; hence dyd«epua is ‘to sit at 
meat’ (Mt 910, etc.), and the guests are dvaxelpevor 
(Mt 220), It seems doubtful if bedsteads are ever 


mentioned in the NT; see, further, art. BED, 
CoucH. The ‘candlestick’ or lamp-stand (Auxsla) 
mentioned in the above es is also a piece of 
furniture, set in the middle of the room to hold 
the light. Chairs and tables are not much used 
by non-westernized Orientals to this day; but 
sometimes a low stand is placed on the floor to hold 
food at meals, though more often the meats are 
placed on a tablecloth on the ground. Thus ‘table’ 
in the Bible does not usually denote an article of 
furniture, except in the case of the money-changers 
in Mt 21, Mk 11, Jn 2, where a house is not 
being spoken of. The throne (Sua), of a king is 
mentioned in Ac 12%, and figuratively the Opévos of 
God and the op of angels or men (Mt 19%, Rev 
20‘, etc.) are spoken of; but ordinary people sat, 
as they still sit in the true East, on the ground, or 
on cushions, though chairs or seats (xa0éépa:) were 
not unknown (Mt 211, Mk 11°). 


LITERATURE. —C. Warren in HDB ii. 481, art. ‘House’ 
(especially for the : A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, 
The Catholicos of the East and his People, London, 1892; A. H. 
Layard, Nineveh and tts Remains, do. 1849, especially pt. i. 
ch. vi. and viil., pt. fi. ch. il. A. J. MACLEAN. 


HUMILITY (raxecvodpocvvn). — 1. In the OT.— 
The word is common in the NT, but, according 
to Lightfoot (Philippians‘, 1878, p. 109), does not 
occur earlier. Even the adjective rarewé¢pwr and 
the verb rarewodpoveiy, though occurring once each 
in the LXX (Pr 29%, Ps 130°), appear not to be 
found in classical Greek before the Christian era.’ 
Moreover, in heathen writers rarewós has almost 
invariably a bad meaning: it signifies ‘ grovelling,’ 
‘abject.’ 

‘It was one great result of the life of Christ,’ says Lightfoot 
lrean coined for this purpose, ‘he word cee now 
first bedane current through the influence of Christian ethics.’ 

Allthe same, it is to be recognized that the virtue 
of humility is greatly commended in the OT, and 
its place in the Christian ethic can only be properly 
understood when we remember this. Especially 
in the Psalms and Proverbs and some of the 
Prophets is the value of humility recognized, and 
the NT writers sometimes enforce what they have 
to say on the subject bya quotation from the OT 
(cf., 105 instance, Pr 3¼, Ja 4°). 

2. In the NT.— The value of humility was a chief 
point in the teaching of Jesus Himself, and the 
apostolic writers follow Him in their estimate of 
it. The root of humility, as it is described in the 
NT, is a true estimate of oneself as in the sight 


of God. It presupposes, therefore, a knowledge of 
our weakness. ‘Recognizing this, man ceases to 
hold himself of great account, and therefore easily 


believes that others are more excellent than him- 
self, nor takes it amiss that they are 5 
before him (J. F. Buddeus, Institutiones Theologia 
Moralis, Leipzig, ed. 1727, p. 141). 

Above all, however, the recognition of one's 
position in the sight of God leads to humility 
towards Him. Before Him no one can boast 
(1 Co 48); whatever merit one possesses rests upon 
the Divine grace (1 Co 47). He is humble betore 
God, who attributes nothing to himself, or to his 
own strength, and regards himself as simply un- 
worthy of all Divine benefits’ (Buddeus, Loc. cit.; 
cf. 1 P 56, Ja 46, Ac 2”), 
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Bat, as has been already indicated, humility is 
also to be exercised towards our fellow-men. St. 
Paul and St. Peter alike enforce the need of such 
gas | (Ph 23°, Col 3!; ef. 1 Co 134, 1 P 50). 
St. Paul, moreover, adduces as the pror example 
of such humility the humility of Christ in the 
Incarnation, in that He laid aside the form of God, 
and took upon Him that of a servant, becoming 
obedient to death, even the Death of the Cross 
(Ph 26). It is not necessary here, in simply treat- 
ing of the virtue of humility in the apostolic writ- 
ings, to go on to discuss the Kenosis, on which so 
much has been said and written; but it may 
perhaps ie inted out how this instance of 
the Lord’s humility in the Incarnation has been 
made use of in Catholic Christianity from Augustine 
onwards. Pride, according to St. Augustine, is the 
root of all sins ; therefore to cure it God wrought 
in the Incarnation by introducing into humanity 
the antidote of humility. The humility of Christ 
is the cure of man’s pride. By St. Francis of 
Assisi this humility of Jesus was connected closely 
with the thought of His earthly privations; and 
thus was struck the key-note of the peculiar 
medisval piety of the imitation of the lowly Jesus. 

3. In the Apostolic . the sub- 
apostolic writings outside the NT, 1 Clem. stands 
out because of its particular emphasis on humility. 
It may indeed almost be regarded as a sermon on 
humility, with many instances, examples, and 
exhortations. The emphasis on this icular 
virtue follows naturally from the situation at 
Corinth, which the Epistle of the Roman Church 
through Clement is intended to deal with. A 
contention has taken place in the Church, in which 
two parties are involved. The majority of the 
community are on the one side, led by a few head- 
strong and self-willed persons (1'). On the other 
side are the officers of the Church, the presbyters, 
with very little support in the Church. During 
the conflict some presbyters have actually been 
deposed by the Church (44°). The Epistle of the 
Roman Church, indited by Clement, is intended 
to bring about the submission of the Church to 
its presbyters, and so restore unity. No wonder 
then that such stress is laid on the virtue of 
humility. What is aimed at is to produce a proper 
submission to constituted authority in place of the 
present sedition against it. To quote the passages 
on humility would occupy too much space. rarewds 
occurs in xxx. 2, lv. 6, lix. 3; rarewogpovéw in ii. 1, 
xiii. 1, 3, xvi. 1 f., 17, xvii. 2, xxx. 3, xxxviii. 2, lxii. 
2 ; rarewodppootyn in xxi. 8, xxx. 8, xxxi. 4, xliv. 3, lvi. 
1, lviii. 2; rawewvddpwr in xix. 1; rarewów in xviii. 
8, 17, lix. 3; and rawrelywors in xvi. 7, liii. 2, lv. 6. 
Two passages will give an idea of the general drift 
of the exhortation and argument on the point of 
humility. ‘Let us therefore be lowly-minded, 
brethren, laying aside all arrogance and conceit 
and folly and anger, and let us do that which is 
written. For the Holy Ghost saith, Let not the 
wise man boast in his wisdom, nor the strong in 
his strength, neither the rich in his riches; but 
he that boasteth, let him boast in the Lord, that 
he may seek Him out, and do judgment and 
righteousness’ (xiii. 1 [Lightfoot's tr.]). ‘For 
Christ is with them that are lowly of mind, not 
with them that exalt themselves over the flock. 
The sceptre [of the majesty] of God, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ, came not in the pomp of arrogance 
or of pride, vee He might have done so, but in 
lowliness of mind, according as the Holy Spirit 

ke concerning Him [here are quoted Is 53123 
and Ps 226-8]. e see, dearly beloved, what is the 
pano that hath been given unto us; for if the 

rd was thus lowly of mind, what should we do, 
who through Him have been brought under the 
yoke of His grace’ (ib. xvi. 1, 2, 17). 
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The Epistle of Barnabas also commends humility : 
it is a point in the way of light (xix. 3). Cf. also 
Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, Let no one’s position puff him 
up; for faith and love are everything, of which 
things nothing takes precedence.’ Cf. yet again 
Hermes, Mand. xi. 3, where humility appears as 
the mark of the true pe het, by which he may be 
surely known from all false prophets. 

4. St. Paul and false humility.—In conclusion, 
mention must be made of St. Paul’s condemnation 
of a false humility in Col 218. 3. Certain false 
teachers had appeared at Colossæ, who maintained 
that a perfection beyond that attainable by ordina 
Christians could be realized only by a yvdors, which 
paid special worship to the angelic powers, and 
reverenced the particular ordinances enjoined b 
them. ‘Amongst these ordinances were Jewis 
circumcision and the observance of Jewish feast- 
days, new moons and sabbaths. We may remember 
that Paul himself in Gal. (31 44. 8-20) regards the 
Jewish ceremonies as ordinances of the angels of 
the Jewish law. But it was not merely the 
Jewish law which was observed by the Colossian 
teachers ; east aaa other precepts of their own 
of an ascetic character by the observance of which 
especially communion with the angels might be 
attained. The idea is that, as the angels are above 
this world, so the ascetic, by cutting himself off 
from the things of the world, draws near to the 
angels, and becomes fit to associate with them’ 
R. S. Franks, Bible Notes on the Writings of St. 

aul, 1910, p. 76). 

St. Paul declares all such subservience to the 
angels to be a false humility, inasmuch as it 
detracts from the true reverence due to Christ 
alone, who is the Head of the angels, whose power 
over the world, moreover, He has broken by His 
Cross, by dying on which He annulled the bond 
they held against men in the Law (Col 22429), 
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standing, 1913, p. 140. . 8 NES. 
HUSBAND.—See FAMILY, MARRIAGE. 
HY ACINTH.—See JACINTH. 


HYMENZUS.—Hymeneus is a heretic men- 
tioned in 1 Ti 1% in conjunction with Alexander 
(g. v.) as one who had made shipwreck of the faith 
and, therefore, had been delivered to Satan. He 
is also mentioned in 2 Ti 27 in conjunction with 
Philetus as teaching a doctrine which ate into the 
body of the Church like a gangrene—the doctrine 
that the resurrection was past already. Nothin 
further is known of the three teachers mention 
in the two texts, and their sole importance to the 
student lies in the nature of their doctrine. It 
came from the masters of Gnosticism, who from 
Simon Magus onwards had taught the inferior or 
evil character of matter, in opposition to the 
fathers of the Catholic Church, who assigned to 
the world a sacramental character. According to 
Irenæus (adv. Her. II. xxxi. 2), the followers of 
Simon and C tes taught that ‘the resurrec- 
tion from the dead was simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaimed.’ Ter- 
tullian (de Res. Carn. xix.) charged his adversaries 
with alleging that even death itself was to be 
unders in a spiritual sense, since death was 
not the separation of body and soul, but ignorance 
of God, by reason of which man is dead to God, 
and is not less buried in error than he would be in 
the grave. 
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‘Wherefore that also must be held to be the resurrection, 
when a man is re-animated by access to the truth, and having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being endowed with new 
life by God, has burst forth from the sepulchre of the old man, 
even as the Lord likened the Scribesand Pharisees to whited 
sepulchres” (Mt 2377). Whence it follows that they who have 
by faith attained to the resurrection are with the Lord after 
they have once put Him on in their baptism.’ 


The ground for this spiritualizing of death is 
given in a homily of Valentinus quoted by 
Clement Alex. (Strom. iv. 13): 

‘t Ye are originally immortal, and children of wonian life, 
and ye willed that death should be your portion, that you 
might exhaust it and consume it, so that death might die in 
you and through you. For, when you release the world, you 
yourselves are not undone, but are lords over creation and over 
all corruption.’ 

According to Clement, Basilides also held that 
a ‘saved race’ had come down from above in order 
to remove death, and that the origin of this death 
was to be sought in the Demiurge. And a little 
later in the same chapter Clement tells us that 
the followers of Valentinus called the Catholics 
‘psychical,’ as did the Phrygians, the implica- 
tion being that the Catholics thought, when death 
was mentioned, of the death of the body, and the 
Gnostics of the death of the soul. A further im- 
plication is that the moment of regeneration, or 
of passing through the third gate, overshadowed 
in the Gnostic mind the incident of physical death, 
as not merely giving a change of status, but as 
being an act admission into the Divine world, 
and therefore into a world over which physical 
death had ne . 17 e Tomi be 
compared the passage in Rev which speaks 
of ‘the first resurrection > and of the blessed and 
holy state of him who had part in it. It is the 
souls” of the martyrs that St. John sees alive; 
the resurrection is clearly spiritual and not cor- 
poreal’ (H. B. Swete, Apocalypse of St. John’, 
1907, p. In eement with this we have 
Jn 5", which says that both Father and Son 
quicken the dead and raise them up; and v.“, 
which declares that he who has come to put his 
trust in the Son hath passed out of death into life. 
(The clause which refers the resurrection to the 
last day in Jn 6% “% may be suspected, with J. 
Kreyenbühl [Das Evang. der Wahrheit, Berlin, 
.1905, ii. 52), to be an interpolation.) 

The delivering of Hymenmus and Alexander to 
Satan is to be understood as an excommunication 
from the fold of grace and safety, and a conse- 
quent transition into the world outside the Church 
where Satan has his throne—the world of suffering, 
disease, and death. It is not impossible that 
Hymenæus is an ironical nickname denoting 
that the bearer was one who shared the Gnostic 
dislike of marriage, or else scoffing at the Gnostic 
doctrine of the mystic marriage of the soul with 
the spirit. Cf. ANTIPAS, BALAAM, NICOLAITANS. 


W. F. Coss. 

HYMNS.—The hymns of the Apostolic Church 
included the OT Psalms and the Evangelical Can- 
ticles of Lk l and 2. We also some frag- 
ments embedded in NT wane which show 
how they were used to express religious emotion 
both in public and in private St. Paul suggests 
farther that they should be used for instruction 
and warning (Col 316). He distinguishes (as in 
Eph 5°) between three kinds—psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs (odes) (see PSALMS, SPIRITUAL 

ONGS). The word ‘psalm’ (1 Co 14%, Ja 58) 
properly includes the idea of a musical accompani- 
ment (Basil, Hom. in Ps. 44; Greg. Nyss., Hom. in 
Ps., ch. iii.). The word ‘hymn’ might be used of 
a song of praise to God whether accompanied or 
not. The word ‘song’ (‘ode’) applies to all forms 
of song, and was in fact a general term for lyrical 
poetry. In Eph 5” the terms ‘singing’ and ‘ play- 
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ing’ correspond with the words ‘hymns’ and 
‘psalms.’ They are to be addressed to the Lord,’ 
just as Pliny in his famous letter to Trajan (Ep. 
x. 97) describes the Christians as meeting before 
dawn and singing a hymn to Christ as God anti- 
phonally (secum invicem). 
The fragment in Eph 5% 
Awake, thou that sleepest, 


And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee’ 


is possibly a fragment of a hymn addressed to a 
convert at baptism. 

Another fragment is 1 Ti 318: 

t He who was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 
n of angels, 
Preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up in glory. 
Such examples throw light on the difficult question 
of the source of the quotation in 1 Co 2° which is 
apparontiy a free translation or paraphrase from 
the Hebrew of Is 64$, Clem. Rom. (ad Cor. xxxiv.) 
mixes it up with the LXX. According to Jerome, 
the passage occurs in the Ascension of Isaiah and 
the A ypse of Elias. Origen (on Mt 27° (Migne, 
Patr. Grœca, xiii. 1769)) says St. Paul quotes from 
the latter. As Lightfoot puts it (Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, 1895, p. 177), If it could be shown that 
these apocryphal books were prior to St. Paul, this 
solution would be the most probable.’ But they are 
not. So we fall back on the suggestion that St. Paul 
(and they also?) quoted an early Christian hymn 
based on Isaiah like the Sanctus of the liturgies. 

The doxologies in 1 Ti 17 6%, 2 Ti 4 may like- 
wise have been fragments of hymns. Only one of 
the h in the Apocalypse alludes to the situa- 
tion described in the vision, i. e. 5%, referring to the 
opening of the Book with the Seven Seals. The 
rest „„ the praise which the Church 
offers to and to Christ. It is quite natural 
that reminiscences of Christian hymns should find 
their way into the seer’s book. On the other hand, 
if they are the first effort of an inspired seg 0 
tion, we may regard them as types of future - 
nody. The Song of Moses in 15°, like the older 
Song ar Moses in Dt 32, which was used as a 
Sabbath hymn in the Jewish liturgy, found its 
way into the liturgical Psalter of Codex Alex- 
andrinus. 

The Song of the living creatures in 4° varies from 
the Sanctus of Isaiah’s vision which is followed in 
the Liturgies and the Te Deum. It is addressed 
to God as Almighty, and evokes the response of 
the elders, who in the words our God’ claim ‘a 
relation to Him which the Creation as such cannot 
claim’ (H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John?, 
1907, p. 74). 

In 5” the angels offer a fuller doxology to the 
Lamb, and the response of all creation with a four- 
fold doxology, and of the living creatures with 
the familiar ‘Amen’ which ended the eucharistic 
thanksgiving of the Church on earth, is ‘highly 
suggestive of the devotional attitude of the 
Asiatic Church in the time of Domitian towards 
the Person of Christ’ (Swete, op. cit. p. 84). Of a 
similar character is the Song inserted in the pro- 
phecy (115-18) when great voices’ announce the 
coming of the kingdom, and the elders respond : 


We give thee thanks, O Lord God, the Almighty, 
Which art, and which wast ; 
Because thou hast taken thy great power, and didst reign. 
And the nations were wroth, 
And thy wrath came, 
And the time of the dead to be judged, 
And to give their reward to thy servants, the prophets, 
And to the saints, 
And to them that fear thy name, 
The small and the great; 
And to destroy them that destroy the eartk 
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The writings of the Apostolic Fathers add 
nothing to our knowledge, though Ignatius de- 
lights in the thought of the hymn o a for 
his martyrdom which the Church in Kome will 
sing (ad Rom. 2): ‘that forming yourselves into 
a chorus in love ye may sing to the Father in 
Jesus Christ, for that God has vouchsafed that 
the bishop from Syria should be found in the 
West, having summoned him from the East’ (cf. 

4 


m these hints we may construct an outline 
of the psalmody of the early Church, to which we 
may prone, add a very interesting collection of 

rivate psalms recently discovered by Rendel 

arris and published by him in 1909—the Odes of 
Solomon (q.v.). He found them with the Psalms 
of Solomon in a MS of the 15th or 16th cent. from 
the neighbourhood of the Tigris. He thinks that 
they were written in Palestine about the year 
A.D. 100 (Batiffol [Les Odes de Salomon, Fr. tr. by 
Batiffol and Labourt, 1911) 1 the date as 100 
120). On the other hand, Harnack (TU, 3rd ser. 
v. 4 [19100 regards all the Christian allusions as 
interpolations of the date c. A. D. 100 in an earlier 
Jewish collection of c. A. D. 70. He calls the find - 
ing of the Odes the most important discovery since 
the Didache, and epoch-makiny for the higher 
criticism of the Gospel of John, because these 
Jewish Odes (not only the Christian edition) con- 
tain all the essential elements of the Johannine 
theology, together with its religious tone. F.C. 
Burkitt, however (J7AS¢ xiii. [1912-13] 374), who 
has found a Nitrian MS of the 15th cent. in the 
British Museum, regards them as later, as ‘ part of 
the literary activity of the Syriac Monophysite 
community in Egypt.’ He attributes absence of 
direct references to Baptism and the Eucharist to 
the fact that the author was ‘writing in the style 
appropriate for pseudepigraphical composition.’ 
One feels that superhuman skill would be required 
by a writer who attempted to reconstruct the un- 
developed theology of the Odes without betraying 
his later standpoint. 

Harnack, with justice, calls the writer an 
original t, whose metaphors and similes are 
excellently chosen and arrest attention by their 
beauty and strength. His mystical teaching on 
peace and yy and light and living water is 
thoroughly Johannine. 

Ode 4 opens with a historical allusion to some attempt to alter 
the site of the Lord’s Sanctuary, probably a reference to the 
closing and dismantling of the temple of Onias, at Leontopolis 
in Egypt, by the Romans in A. p. 73: ‘No man, O my God, 

thy place; and it is not (possible) that he 
should change it and put it in another place: because he hath 
no power over it.’ 

As a specimen of the style Ode 7 may be quoted: ‘ As the im- 
poe of anger against evil, so is the impulse of joy over what is 

ovely, and brings in of its fruits without restraint. My joy is 
the Lord and my impulse is towards Him : this is my excellent 
pa for the bel e 5 
His kindness has’ bum led mé He became like me, in order 
that I might receive Him : He was reckoned like myself in order 
that I miga; put Him on; and I trembled not when I saw Him: 
because He is my salvation. Like nature He became that I 
might learn Him, and like my form, that I might not turn back 
from Him... and the Most High shall be known in His saints, 
to announce to those that have Songs of the Coming of the 
Lord; that they may go forth to meet Him, and mey eng t 
Him with joy and with the harp of many tones. seers 
ehall come before Him and they shall be seen before Him, and 
they shall the Lord for His love : because He is near and 
beholdeth, and hatred shall be taken from the earth, and along 
with jealousy it shall be drowned: for ignorance has been 
destroyed, because the knowledge of the Lord has arrived.’ 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, but this 
is impossible here. There are many phrases which 
attention, like the first words of Ode 34, 
which Harnack calls the ‘ Jof the collection’ : 
‘No way is hard when there is a simple heart.’ 
But even more attractive than the phrases and 
the metaphors is the consistent spirit of joyful- 
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ness: ‘Grace has been revealed for your salvation. 
Believe and live and be saved.’ Thus the last 
words of Ode 34 lead up to the triumphant 
‘Hallelujah’ which closes each hymn. Whatever 
may be the final verdict of critics as to the date, 


the bonity of the thoughts is an abiding posses- 
sion for all who are interested in early Christian 
hymns. * 


LırrRaTURE.—H. Leigh Bennett, art. ‘Greek Hymnody,’ in 
Julian’s Dict. of Hymno 1907; F. Cabrol, art. Cantiques,’ 
in his Dict. d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 1900; 

A. Abbott, Light on the Gospel from an ancient Poet, 1912; see 
also the series of artt. on Hymns (Christian) in BRE. 
A. E. BURN. 

HYPOCRISY (róxpoıs) — The noun vroxpirijs 
does not occur after the Synoptic Gospels, but 
iwéxpiors is found in Gal 23, 1 Ti 4, 1 P 2, and 
the compound verb curvroxplyvec@a, ‘to dissemble 
along with another,’ is used in Gal 2», 

The development of the meaning of twoxpiverOa: can be 
clearly traced. In Homer and Herodotus it meant to reply,’ 
6. 9. to oe an 5 , 5 a 9 panes g a 
answer on the 3 Pe 2 
(Arist. Pol. v. AT ; then to be an actor in real Ie, 15 dis- 
semble,’ to feign,’ to pretend.’ The last is probably the only 
mening of the word in the NT, though E. Hatch (Essays in 
Bibl Greek, 1889, p. 92) thinks that among Greek - speaking 
Jews Urdé«cpiocs had come to mean irreligion,“ ‘impiety.’ 

‘Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is 
the first characteristic of men in any way 
heroic’ fore he Heroes and Hero-Worship, 1872, 
p. 42). The Tite does not dare to show him- 
self as he is. His fear of criticism compels him to 
wear a mask. trécpiors includes both simulation 
and dissimulation. Bacon’s definitions (Essays, 
vi.) are clear and sharp as usual: 

‘There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man’s 
self. The first, Closeness, rvation, and ; when a 
man leaveth himself without obeervation, or without hold to 
be taken, what he is. The second, Dissimulation, in the nega- 
tive; when a man lets fall signs and a ents, that he is not 
when a man industriously and expressly figus and pretenda to 
wnen a 
be that he is not.’ A = j 

Gal 24-14 alludes to a crisis in which even the 
Apostle Peter dissembled, the other Jewish Chris- 
tians of Antioch dissembling with him (ovrur- 
explO@ncay), and even Barnabas, against his better 
judgment, was carried away by their drörpiots. 

he fear of offending the narrow guardians of 
Judaistic orthodoxy was the cause of all this 
inconsistency on the side of the party of Christian 
liberty and progress. St. Peter did not really 
believe that he would be defiled by eating Gentile 
food. At Joppa he had learned to cast his cere- 
monial scruples to the winds (Ac 10**) ; at Cæsarea 
he had preached in the house of the Italian Cor- 
nelius, keeping company with ‘one of another 
nation’ (a Ao v. ), and witnessing a Gentile 
Pentecost (vv. 7); and with the Greek Christians 
of Antioch he at first saw no more harm in eating 
and drinking than in singing and praying. But 
circumstances arose in which he had not the 
cour to continue putting his principles into 
practice. When he had to choose between giving 
the cold shoulder to his Gentile brethren and dis- 
pleasing the circumcised, the vacillating weakness 
of his character was illustrated once more. He 
was not even yet quite worthy of his t name— 
Peter, the man of rock. Concealing his liberal con- 
victions, he behaved as if he were a strictly conser- 
vative Jew. And his example proved infectious, 
for he could not act as a mere private individual. 
The influential leader of the Twelve Apostles drew 
after him many Jewish Christians, including even 


* The Christian teaching includes references to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost (19, 23), the 8on of God and Son of Man 
(36, 8), born of a Virgin (19), the pre-existent (19), who became 

an (7), suffered (31), died on the Cross (27, 42), descended into 
Hell (42), was justified (81), and exalted (41). 
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St. Paul’s fellow-apostle, who had been living for 
years in intimate fellowship with the ceremonially 
unclean. Whatever excuses may be made for St. 
Peter's conduct—which some modern scholars (like 
most of the Fathers of the early Church) are dis- 
posed to regard in a much more favourable light 
than St. Paul did (A. C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
1897, p. 206 f.)—it was a betrayal of the cause of 
spiritual freedom. His silent withdrawal from his 

entile brethren was as eloquent as any words 
could have been. It did as much harm as if he 
had issued a proclamation, ‘Before we Jews can 
eat with you Gentiles, ye must bend your necks to 
the yoke of the law.’ It was because in his heart 
he no longer believed anything of the kind that 
his action was rightly called iwdxpors. But the 
terms in which he is elsewhere spoken of in the 
same letter (1'8 27-) make it evident that his 
aberration was only temporary, and that there 
remained no essential erence between ‘the 
gospel of the uncircumeision’ and ‘the circum- 
cision’ (27). 

In 1 Peter, which many critics still accept as 
genuine, this same Apostle 5 his readers to 
put away all hypocrisies, and to make a fresh 
start as if they were new-born babes (2171). The 
injunction implies the possibility. It is sometimes 
peamine said that there is no remedy for 

ypocrisy. J. R. Seeley (Ecce Homo, 1873, p. 116) 
it ‘the one incurable vice.’ The Divine 
Comedy represents the hypocrite as clothed for 
ever in a robe of lead—‘O in eterno faticoso 
manto!’ (Inferno, xxiii. 67). J. B. Mozley 
(University Sermons?, 1876, p. 34) says: ‘The 
victim of passion then may be converted, the 
gay, the thoughtless, or the ambitious . . . the 
may be converted, any one of these—but who is 
to convert the hypocrite? He does not know he 
is a hypocrite. . . . The greater hypocrite he is, 
the more sincere he must think himeelf.’ It is 
perhaps faithless, however, to despair of any man, 


ICONIUM (Icio, now Konta or Konyeh).— 
This city, which was partly evangelized by St. 
Paul, occupied one of the most beautiful and fertile 
inland sites of Asia Minor, compared by T. Lewin 
(The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1875, i. 144f.) 
to the oasis of Damascus. ing in a crescent of 
Phrygian hills at the western limit of the vast 
upland plain of Lycaonia, and watered by perennial 
streams which, through irrigation, make it to-day 
a garden-city, it must have been a place of import- 
ance from the earliest times. Xenophon, the first 
writer who mentions it (Anab. 1. ii. 19), says that 
Cyrus, travelling eastward, came ‘to Iconium, the 
last city of Phrygia; thence he pursued his route 
through Lycaonia.’ The inhabitants always re- 
arded themselves as of Phrygian, not of Lycaonian, 
5 a 158 Proppen eat 85 they 
were right was their use of the gian language. 
On the other hand, many W (ad Fam. 
XV. iv. 2), Strabo (XII. vi. 1 [p. 568)), Pliny (HN v. 
25), and others—having regard to the later history 
of Iconium, invariably designate it as a city of 
Lycaonia (g. v.). During the 3rd cent. B.C. it was 

ed and, to a great extent, hellenized by the 
Seleucids. After the battle of Magnesia (187 B. c.), 
it was presented by the Romans to the king of 
Pergamos ; but as he never took effective possession 
of it, the Galatians appropriated it about 165 B.c. 


and one may doubt whether our Lord would have 
expended such a ionate energy of scorn— 
which, in a heart like His, is a form of love—upon 
incurables (Mt 23). ‘Every son of Adam can 
become a sincere man, . . no mortal is doomed 
to be an insincere man’ (Carlyle, op. cit. p. 116). 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
HYSSOP (boo, six). — Hyssop is a wall- 
wing plant used by the Jews in ritual sprink- 
gs. It is mentioned by the writer of Hebrews 
in his review of the ordinances of the OT (He 915). 
Scarccly any other Scriptural plant has given rise 
to so much discussion. The hyssop cannot be the 
ösowros of Greek authors (Hyssopus officinalis), 
which is not a native of Syria. Among the man 
suggestions that have been made (see J. G. B. 
Winer, Bibl. Realwérterbuch®, Leipzig, 1847-48, 
s.v. *Ysop’), the choice seems to lie between the 
caper (Capparis spinosa) and a kind of wild mar- 
joram (Satureja thymus) which the Arabs call 
ga tar. Both these plants grow on Syrian rocks 
and walls. Tristram argues for the caper (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, 1867, p. 455f.). One objection 
to this plant is that its prickly branches and stiff 
leaves make it unsuitable for forming a bunch or 
wisp; another, that it is differently named in 
Scripture (7y¥34 in Ec 12°), The ga tar was first 
suggested by Maimonides (de Vacca Rufa, iii. 2), 
followed by D. Kimchi (Lez. 8. v.). It is excel- 
lently adapted for use asa sprinkler. Its identity 
with the hyssop is accepted by Thomson (Land 
and Book, new ed., London, 1910, p. 93), who 
describes it as ‘having the fragrance of thyme, 
with a hot, 1 taste, and long, slender stems,’ 
and by G. E. Post, who saya (Smith’s DB, Am. 
ed., p. 1115, foot-note): ‘The fact that many 
stalks grow up from one root eminently fits this 
species for the purpose intended. The hand could 
easily gather in a single grasp the requisite bundle 
or bunch all ready for use.’ 
JAMES STRAHAN. 


I 


Mark Antony, the ‘king-maker,’ gave it to Polemon 
in 39 B.C. and transferred it in 36 to Amyntas, kin 
of Galatia, whose wide dominions, after his dea 
in 25 B.C., were formed into the Roman province 
Galatia. Under Claudius the city was hononred 
with the name of Claud-Iconium, a proof of its 
strong Roman sympathies, but it was not raised to 
the rank of a Colonia till the reign of Hadrian. It 
remained a city of the province Galatia till A.D. 295, 
when Diocletian formed the province Pisidia, with 
Antioch as its capital and Iconium as its ‘second 
metropolis.’ In 372 Iconium became the capital of 
the 5 Lycaonia, an arrangement which 
held good all through the aoe eriod. 

When St. Luke relates that the Apostles Paul 
and Barnabas, being persecuted at Iconium, ‘fled 
into the cities of Lycaonia’ (Ac 14°)—an expression 
which implies that in his view Iconium was not 
Lycaonian—he adheres to the popular and ignores 
the official geography. So central and prosperous 
a city, traversed by a trade-route leading direct to 
the Cilician Gates, and connected by a cross-road 
with the great high-way to the Euphrates, natur- 
ally attracted many traders and settlers from the 
outside world. Well-chosen as a sphere of mission- 
ary e the first attempt to preach the gospel 
in it proved very successful, and though the enmity 
of the Jews compelled the apostles to desist from 
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their efforts for a time, St. Luke speaks of the 
faith of ‘a great multitude both of Jews and of 
Greeks’ (Ac 14). 

Iconium figures largely in the Galatian contro- 
versy. What is certain is that St. Paul and Bar- 
nabas preached and made many converts in the 
city during their first missionary campaign, and 
that they re-visited it on their homeward journey, 
‘confirming the souls of the disciples’ (14'-). The 
persecutions which St. Paul endured there are 
alluded to in 2 Ti 3%. On the South-Galatian 
theory, he paid the city two more visits, if, as 
Ramsay and others assume, Iconium is included in 
‘the region of Phrygia and Galatia’ (16°) and in 
‘the region of Galatia and Phrygia’ (1873). In the 
interval between the Apostle’s last two visits, he 
received the alarming tidings that his Galatian 
churches—which, on this hypothesis, were Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe—were being perverted 
by Judaizers, whose fatal errors his Epistle to the 

alatians was immediately written to confute. 
Some indication that his vehement letter and his 
final visit accomplished his pur por is afforded by 
the fact that the Galatian Church contributed part 
of the Gentile love-offering to the poor saints in 
Jerusalem (1 Co 161). On the North-Galatian 
theory St. Paul, using ‘Galatians’ in the popular, 
not the Roman, sense, wrote to churches which he 
had founded in Galatia proper, which Livy calls 
Gallo-Grecia (see GALATIA). 

It is a mere legend that Sosipater (Ro 16?) was 
the first and Terentius or Tertius (16%) the second 
bishop of Iconium. The city is the principal scene 
of the Acta Pauli et Thecla, which date back to 
the 2nd cent. and have a foundation in fact (see 
W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Rom. Emp., 
re 375 ff.). The Council of Iconium was held 
in 235. When the city became the capital of the 
Seljuk State, which was founded about 1072, its 
splendour gave rise to the proverb, ‘See all the 
100 00 see Konia.’ To-day it has a population 
of 50,000. 


Lirgratunrn.— W. M. Leake, Asia Minor, 1824; W. J. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 1842; Murrays Guide 
to Asia Minor, ed. O. Wilson, 1895, p. 133 f.; W. M. Ramsay, 
The Cities of St. Paul, 1907, pp. 315-882. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 

IDOLATRY. — So deep-rooted was the Jewish 
hatred of idolatry, and so general had been the 
condemnation of the practice, that our Lord found 
no reason for insistence upon the generally accepted 
commandments on the subject. But as soon as the 
gospel message began to preached outside the 
pale of Judaism, the matter became one of the 
pressing questions of the day. Protests against 
the popular practice had not been wanting from 
the older Greek thinkers ; Heraclitus, Xenophanes, 
and Zeno had all raised their voices against image- 
worship. But the popular mind was not affected 
by their teaching, and many were the apologists 
who wrote in favour of the established custom. It 
is not surprising to read (Ac 17!*) that, when St. 
Paul visited Athens, ‘his spirit was provoked with- 
in him, as he beheld the city full of idols,’ even 
though the statement is not strictly accurate. His 
whole 5 him antagonistic to any- 
thing approaching idolatry ; and in his letters the 
same feeling is expr No Christian was to 
keep company with idolaters (1 Co 5"), who could 
not inherit the Kingdom of God (6°, Eph 5). He 
reminds the Thessalonians that they had abandoned 
the old idolatrous worship to serve the living God’ 
(1 Th 1). Yet from the Christian point of view 
there is only one God, and the true Christian can- 
not but recognize that thus ‘no idol is anything in 
the world’ (1 Co 80). 

But there are two aspects of idolatry which caused 
the greatest anxiety in the primitive Church. 
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(a) The decision of the Jerusalem Council as to the 
duties incumbent upon heathen converts contains 
the significant phrase, ‘that they abstain from the 
pollutions of idols’ (Ac 15%), ‘ from meats offered to 
idols’ (v.“). The command is intended as a com- 
oe one, meaning that idolatry in every 
orm is to be avoided ; ‘ participation in the idola- 
trous feasts is especially emphasised, Sarg none as 
this was the crassest form of idolatry’ (A. Harnack, 
The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 257). 
But it was also the means of subtle temptation, 
which gave rise to a serious question. The proba- 
bility was that most of the meat sold in the markets 
as well as that set before the guests at Gentile 
tables had been offered to idols. What was the 
Christian to do? Was he to buy no meat? Must 
he refuse all such invitations? It must not be for- 
otten that the breach between St. Paul and the 
udaizers had never been really healed. The par- 
tisans on either side were ever on the look-out for 
opportunities to widen it. The leaders did their 
utmost to heal the quarrel. Therefore, in dealing 
with the questions raised by the Corinthian Church, 
St. Paul was compelled to remember that he must 
not give any offence to the Judaizing section, which 
was evidently represented there (1 Co 1”*-), since 
he had acquiesced in the Apostolic Decree. It is 
true that this was only in the nature of a com- 
promise, but its recommendations must be carried 
out as far as possible. On the other hand, the 
Gentile section of the community, which was re- 
sponsible for raising the question, was in favour 
of a broad-minded view. And St. Paul's dilemma 
was increased by the fact that his sympathies were 
with them. He Jays the greatest stress, there- 
fore, upon the principle that idolatry is wholly 
hateful and must be carefully guarded against 
(1 Co 10$). In the bar ge a Israel, to eat the 
sacrifices of the altar is to have communion with 
the altar. It is true that the idol is nothing, and 
the sacrifice therefore has no meaning, yet idolatry 
among the heathen is demon-worship rather than 
the worship of God ; would they wish to have com- 
munion with demons? (1 Co 10%). It was all 
An well to shelter behind the fact that Christians 
really know that there is only one God; but all 
have not this knowledge: consequently the weaker 
brethren—that is, those who are pope and 
troubled by these questions—may be led into danger 
byouractions. Yetacompromiseispossible. They 
are to buy what is offered, and eat what is set 
before them, asking no questions (v..). If either 
the seller or the host say, ‘This has been offered to 
idols,’ whether in a friendly or a hostile spirit, the 
Christians must have nothing to do with it. It is 
all a matter of expediency and, in part, of love. 
God’s glory must come first ; neither Jew nor Greek 
nor the Church must be needlessly offended. 

(ò) The second aspect of idolatry afforded even 
more grievous trials, and was eventually the source 
of serious on : it was the rise of Emperor- 
worship. It is not difficult to see that such a cult 
was almost inevitable under existing circumstances. 
There had always been a tendency among Greeks 
and Romans to deify heroes of the past, but the 

ractice gradually grew up of erecting temples in 

onour of living heroes (Plutarch, Lysander, xviii. ; 
Herodotus, v. 47). It was perhaps not unnatural 
that a cult of the all-victorious city of Rome should 
arise, and as early as 195 B.C. there was a temple 
in its honour at Smyrna. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, the development of the Imperial 
cult under the Empire was only to be looked for. 
After the death of Julius Cesar a temple in his 
honour was erected at Ephesus (29 B. C.), and it 
was ony a step to pay a like honour to Augustus 
during his lifetime (Tacitus, Ann. iv. 37). Such 
men as Gaius and Domitian were ready enough to 
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encourage the idea (Suetonius, Domit. xiii.). In 
the province of Asia the cult was hailed withdelight, 
and the result, as touching Christians, is seen in 
the Apocalypse (13). Such a cult was bound to 
change the whole relationship between Christianity 
and the Roman power. As a general rule it would 
be quite possible to escape offending susceptibilities 
with regard to the worship of the older gods, but 
the new cult was so universal and so popular that 
it soon became fraught with grave danger for 
members of the Christian community. Antichrist 
had indeed arisen, and fierce warfare could be the 
only result. 

LITERATURE. — For the whole subject: J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough?, 1900, also edition of Pausanias, 1898; V. Chapot, 
La Province romaine aire d'Asie, 1904; for (a): Com · 
mentaries of Heinrici (1896), Schmiedel (1892), Ellicott (1887), 
Stanley BBE ar os 1 Co 8-10; and 
for (b): H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John3, 1907, pp. 
Ixxviii-xcili; B. F. Westcott, Epp. of St. John, 1888, pp. 25 
282; E. Beurlier, Le Culte impérial, 1891; G. Boissier, La 

romatne, 1892, L 100-186; G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Römer, 1902, pp. 71-78, 280-289. 
F. W. WoRSLEY. 

IGNATIUS.—1. Life.— From the date of the 
Apostolic Decree (Ac 15%-2) onwards, i. e. from 
about A.D. 50, there is absolutely no evidence as 
to the history of the Church of Antioch. In the 
time of Origen and Julius Africanus, Ignatius was 
considered as the second of the Antiochene bishops. 
Between him and Theophilus (t c. 185) three 
bishops were usually placed—Hero, Cornelius, and 
Eros, of whom nothing was known but their 
names. Euodius was 5 as Ignatius’ prede- 
cessor (Harnack, Chronologie, i., Leipzig, 1897, p. 
210). But as a matter of fact, as Lightfoot (A pos- 
tolic Fathers’, pt. ii. vol. ii., London, 1889, p. 471) 
says: ‘The dates of the first century, the accession 
of Euodius A.D. 42, and the accession of Ignatius 
A.D. 69, deserve no credit.“ The information 
to be gleaned from the Apost. Constit. VII. xlvi. 4 
(ed. Funk, Paderborn, 1905), such as that Euodius 
was ordained bishop by St. Peter and Ignatius by 
St. Paul, does not seem to be of any greater value 
than the foregoing. St. John Chrysostom, in the 
panegyric which he pronounces at Antioch on St. 
gnatius, supposes that Ignatius knew the apostles 
and received the laying on of hands from them (in 
S. Martyrem Ignatium, 1 and 2(Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, I. 587 f.). The Apost. Constit. and St. 
John Chrysostom represent the same legend in for- 
mation. The extent of Eusebius’ information (HE 
III. xxxvi. 2) was that St. Peter was the first 
bishop of Antioch and that Ignatius was his second 
successor, Euodius being the first. He depends 
for his knowledge on Origen (Hom. in Lucam, 6), 
aad is in turn followed by Jerome (de Vir. illustr. 

). 

Apart from the fact that he was bishop of 
Antioch and the details furnished by his authentic 
letters, the history of Ignatius is absolutely un- 
known. Some critics have tried, with more zeal 
than discretion, to fill up the gaps in the history 
with conjectures, but these are quite worthless. 
For example, E. Bruston (Ignace d'Antioche, Paris, 
1897, p. 112f.) advances the theory that Ignatius 
was neither Greek nor Syrian, but Roman, his 

roof being that Ignatius’ name is a Latin one (cf. 

orcellini-De-Vit., Onomasticon, s.v. Ignatius 
Egnatins’), and that he has all the characteristics 
of the Roman mind, which is essentially practical ! 
Von Dobschiitz (Christian Life tn the Primitive 
Church, Eng. tr., 1904, p. 235f.) says, with equal 
justification: ‘Ignatius is a genuine Syrian. His 


‘diction, which, for Greek, is almost intolerably 


affected, everywhere reveals the fiery rhythm of 
Syriac poetry with its wonderful richness of colour- 
ing and imagination.’ 

n the signature of each of his seven letters, 


Ignatius calls himself 'Iy»árıos ó xal Geopdpos. On 


the analogy of expressions like Zaos 6 ral Iaidos 
(Ac 13°), we may suppose that Geogdpos is not an 
epithet but a proper name (Lightfoot, p. 22). 

ahn (p. 3) compares it with Odérros 'Eráyaĝos in 
Eusebius, HE v. i. 9. As to when and why 
Ignatius took the name of Geoddpos, we have to 
confess complete ignorance. 

The author of the Passion of Ignatius, entitled the 
Martyrium Colbertinum (Funk, ii. 276), calls him 
a ‘disciple of the Apostle John’ and ‘a thoroughly 
apostolic man,’ but he gives no evidence for the 
truth of his statements. In his Letter to Polycarp 
(i. 1) Ignatius seems to say that he has just met 
Ath for the first time (Funk, Kirchengeschichtl. 
Abhandlungen, ii. [Paderborn, 1899] 340). As 
Polycarp was an Asiatic disciple of St. John, this 
would be a proof that Ignatius was not a co- 
disciple of his. Besides, Ignatius is absolutely 
silent on the subject of the Apostle John, which, 
had Ignatius known him, would be very puzzling, 
considering that Ignatius wrote a long letter to 
the Ephesians. 

An attempt has been made to find in Romans, 
iv. 3, an indication that Ignatius was a slave. But 
the text has probably a spiritual and not a literal 
meaning (cf. Philadelphians, viii. 1; Lightfoot, p. 
210). It is inconceivable that a slave should ever 
have been put at the head of a Christian com- 
munity. 

ese was not a Roman citizen, since he was 
condemned to be thrown to the beasts. The 
modest expressions that Ignatius uses in speaking 
of himself suggest that he was not a Christian b 
birth, but became one later on. His previous life 
may have had some analogy with that of the 
Apostle Paul before his conversion. ‘ But for my- 
self I am ashamed to be called one of them [s.e. 
the Antiochene Christians]; for neither am I 
worthy, being the very last of them and an un- 
timely birth’ (Romans, ix. 2).* There are similar 
protestations of humility in Eph. xxi. 2, Trall. 
xiii. 1, and Smyrn. xi. 1. 

Eusebius places the martyrdom of Ignatius in 
the time of Trajan (A.D. 98-117)—a wide choice of 
date to which no objection can be raised (Light- 
foot, p. 469 f.). There seems good reason, however, 
for deciding on the last years of Trajan’s reign as 
the most likely date (Harnack, Chronologie, i. 406). 

According to the Martyrium Colbertinum, ii. 
1-2 (Funk, ii. 276), Ignatius appeared before 
Trajan in the 9th year of his reign (26 Jan. 106- 
26 Jan. 107), when the latter was passing 
through Antioch on a march against the Parthians 
(the war against the Parthians, however, only 
began in 112). Hewas condemned by the Emperor 
and sent to Rome, where he died on 20 Dec. 107, 
in the consulate of Sura and Senecio (vii. 1, p. 
284). This date is debatable, for the oldest known 
reference to the ‘natale’ of Ignatius, found in the 
Syriac Martyrology published by Wright, fixes 
the anniversary as 17 Oct. (Bolland, AS, Nov. i. 1 
[1894], p. lxii. [text restored by Duchesne]: xa? cf’, 
Iyrd rios éxloxoros ’Avrioxelas éx roy dpyalwy 5 
The pace of the martyrdom is not mentioned. 
Wright’s Martyrology is certainly not later than 
the middle of the 4th cent., and appears to have 
been compiled in Antioch. This date (17 Oct.) is 
sonfirmed: by St. John Chrysostom and other writers 
and documents (H. Quentin, Les Martyrologes 
historiques, Paris, 1908, p. 548). Lightfoot says (p. 
434): The only anniversary, which has any claims 
to consideration as the true day of the martyrdom, 
is October 17.’ If, then, the date of 20 Dec. for the 
martyrdom of Ignatius is not correct, no reliance can 
be placed on the date of the consulate of Sura and 
Senecio. The main part of the Martyrium Colber- 


* The translations of the text of Ignatius are taken from 
Lightfoot. 
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tinum belongs to the 5th or, at the earliest, the 
end of the 4th centu For its chronology it de- 
pends on Eusebius’ Chronicle, and even it gives no 
guarantee of absolute exactitude. All one can 
say is that Eusebius placed the martyrdom of 
Ignatius in the time of Trajan. Nothing more 
definite is given. 

No historical value can be attached to the rest 
of the Martyrium Colbertinum, or to the Mar- 
tyrium Vaticanum (which is independent of the 
foregoing and perhaps dates from the 5th cent.), or 
to the Latin, enian, or Greek texts where the 
two Martyria are combined (on this worthless 
hagiographic literature see Bardenhewer, Gesch. 
der altkirchl. Litt. i. pp. 143-145). 

Apart from these documents, we have no infor- 
mation as to the circumstances in which the bishop 
of Antioch was imprisoned and then sent to Rome. 
But, if the martyrdom took place A.D. 110-117 we 
have the evidence of Trajan for this period, in his 
letter to Pliny (Pliny, Ep. xcviii.) defining the legal 

ition of Christianity: Christianity is a religio 
illicita, but public action can be taken against 
Christians only by means of the delatio; ‘ Puniendi 
sunt, si deferantur et arguantur.’ It may be sup- 
posed, then, that Ignatius was delatus to the Roman 
magistrates of Antioch. 

In Eph. xxi. 2, he writes: ‘Pray for the church 
which is in Syria, whence I am led a prisoner to 
Rome—I who am the very last of the faithful 
there’; in Rom. ix. 1: ‘Remember in your 9 ie 
the church which is in Syria, which hath 80 for 
its shepherd in my stead. Jesus Christ alone shall 
be its bishop—He and your love.“ Some time after 
i. e. on his arrival in Troas—Ignatius seems to 
have given up all anxiety about the Church of 
Antioch: Seeing that in answer to your prayer 
and to the tender sympathy which ye have in 
Christ Jesus, it hath bee: 5 to me that the 
church which is in Antioch of Syria hath peace, it 
is becoming for you as a church of God, to appoint 
a deacon to go thither as God's ambassador, that 
he may congratulate them when they are assembled 
together, and may glorify the Name (PAslad. x. 1). 
He writes to Polycarp: ‘Seeing that the church 
which is in Antioch of Syria hath peace, as it hath 
been reported to me, through your prayers, I my- 
self also have been the more comforted since God 
hath banished my care’ (vii. 1). To the Smyrnœans 
he is even more explicit: ‘It is meet that your 
charch should appoint, for the honour of God, an 
ambassador of God that he may go as far as Syria 
and congratulate them because they are at peace, 
and have recovered their proper stature, and their 
proper bulk hath been restored to them’ (7d toy 
cwparetoy; xi. 2); and he adds: ‘It seemed to me 
a fitting thing that ye should send one of your 
own people with a letter, that he might join with 
them in giving glory for the calm which by God’s 
will had overtaken them, and because they were 
already reaching a haven through your prayers’ 
(xi. 3). If it were a question of a persecution 
limited to Antioch, it would not be very clear how 
peace could have restored its stature to the Church 
of Antioch, i. e. its spiritual stature, in the sense of 
Eph. inscr. : ebAoynuévy év peyéOe. We are, then, 
led to suppose that it is not peace after persecu- 
tion but peace after discord that is meant. With 
Ignatius gone, the Church of Antioch was left 
without a pastor, and the community (cwyareiov) 
had become disunited and was in a state of schism. 
Tho insistence with which Ignatius speaks of the 
return of the repentant rebels to union with God 
and communion with the bishop (Philad. iii. 2, 
viii. 1, Sayen ix. 1) is ee the consequence of 
the painful experience he has just passed through 
in Antioch. 

Ignatius, though arrested and condemned in 


Antioch, is sent to Rome. He knows that he is 
condemned to be thrown to the beasts (Rom. v. 1-2). 
In Rom. iv. 1, he begs the Christians of Rome 
not to intervene to rob him of the martyrdom he 
awaits, and it is thus obvious that he must have 
been tried and found guilty in Antioch. The fact 
of his being condemned in Antioch and yet under- 
going his sentence in Rome is not unique. Rome 
gathered victims from all the ends of the earth 
to take part in the cruel games of her amphi- 
theatre. 

In Polycarp’s og eae to the See Seater we find 
that Ignatius, on his arrival in Philippi in Mace- 
donia, was no longer alone but in the same convoy 
as other Christians in chains (PRI. i. 1, ix. 1, 
xiii. 2). The journey from Antioch to Rome 
was made partly by land and partly by sea (Rom. 
v. 1); Ignatius was in chains, and a squad of ten 
soldiers guarded him night and day and spared 
him no ill-treatment (Rom. v. 1; cf. Passio 
Sancta Perpetue, iii. 6: ‘. . . concussure mili- 
tum’). 

The first town we know of Ignatius’ 5 r 
through is Philadelphia in proconsular Asia ( hilad. 
vii. 1). Of the itinerary he followed between 
Antioch and that town we know nothing. 

After Philadelphia we find him in Smyrna, where 
Polycarp is bishop. Later he thanks the Smyr- 
næans effusively for the welcome they gave him 
and his two companions Philo and Rheus Agatho- 
pus (Smyrn. ix. 2, x. 1). In Smyrna he made a 
comparatively long stay—time enough to get to 
know the Smyrnzan families he greets at the end 
of his letter (xiii. 1, 2). While he was in Smyrna 
the neighbouring churches sent deputations to 
greet him and console him in his imprisonment. 

rom Smyrna itself Ignatius writes a letter of 
thanks to each of the churches who had sent dele- 
gates: the first is the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
the second the Letter to the Church of Magnesia on 
the Meander, the third the Epistle to the Trallians. 
From Smyrna, too, Ignatius sends his Letter to the 
Romans, which alone bears a date—the ninth day 
before the Kalends of September, i. e. 24 Aug. 
(Rom. x. 3). 

The zeal of the neighbouring churches to greet 
Ignatius is very remarkable. For when ye heard 
that I was on my sles Ee Syria, in bonds for the 
sake of the common Name and hope. . . ye were 
eager to visit me,’ writes Ignatius to the Ephesians 
(i. 2). The Ephesians sent their bishop, Onesimus 
(i. 3), their deacon, Burrhus (ii. 1), and several other 
Christians—Crocus, Euplus, Fronto, etc. (#.). The 
Magnesians sent their bishop, Damas, the pres- 
byters Bassus and Apollonius, and their deacon 
Zotion (ii.). At the end of his Epistle to the 
Magnesians, Ignatius writes: ‘The Ephesians from 
Smyrna salute you, from whence also I write to 
you. They are here with me for the glory of God, 
as also are ye; and they have comforted me in all 
things, together with Polycarp, bishop of the Smyr- 
næans, ea, and all the other churches salute 

ou...’ (xv.). The Trallians sent their bishop, 
-olybius (i. 1). To them Ignatius writes: I salute 
you from Smyrna, together with the churches of 
God that are present with me; men who refreshed 
me in all ways both in flesh and in spirit’ (xii. 1). 
The way in which these three Asian churches vied 
with each other to pay court to Ignatius leads us 
to believe that other churches probably followed 
suit: ‘I write to all the churches, and I bid all 
men know, that of my own free will I die for God 
.. . (Rom. iv. 1); and again: My spirit saluteth 
you, and the love of the churches which received 
me in the name of Jesus Christ, not as a mere 
wayfarer : for even those churches which did not 
lie on my route after the flesh went before me from 
city to city (ix. 3). 
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The Epistle to the Romans is not a reply to a 
direct deputation sent to Tenau by the Church 
of Rome. Ignatius has n informed of the 
Romans’ feelings towards him and of their macy oe 
to snatch him from martyrdom if possible, and he 
forestalls them by begging them to do nothing. 
He sends them the letter by the hands of Ephesians 
who have apparently told him of the Romans’ 

lans (x. 1), and who have means of transporting 

he letter to Rome. Ignatius uses this means, 
although he knows that Antiochene devotees have 
gone straight to Rome. He says of them: ‘As 
touching those who went before me from Syria to 
Rome unto the glory of God, I believe that ye 
have received instructions ; whom also apprise that 
I om nar (x. 2). i 

om Smyrna, Ignatius and his guard journe 

to Troas, probably by sea. From there Gratis 
dispatches three letters: the first to the Church of 


Smyrna. In the last letter Ignatius oe for 
urches, the 


(viii. 1). He writes to the same effect to the 
Philadelphians. As a church of God’ they ought 
to elect a deacon and commission him to carry 
their congratulations to the devotees assembled 

ther at Antioch and to glorify ‘the Name’ 
with them. If they do this, they will be following 
the example of several churches, some of whom 
2 a a bishop, and some presbyters or deacons 
x. 1-2). 

From Neapolis Ignatius is taken to Philippi. A 
few details of this journey may be gleaned from 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, written in 
reply to a letter sent from the Philippians to Poly- 

(iii. 1): Ve wrote to me, both ye yourselves 
and Ignatius, asking that if any one should go to 
Syria he might carry thither the letters from you. 
And this I will do, if I get a fit opportunity, either 
I myself, or he whom I shall send to n 
on your behalf also’ (xiii. 1). From this passage 
we may infer that Ignatius wrote to Polycarp 
during his stay in Philippi; and that the Philip- 
pians wrote to the Church of Antioch at the same 
time as to Polycarp. The here ors had given 
Ignatius a hearty welcome, an Polycarp com- 
mends them for having ‘received the followers of 
the true Love and escorted them on their wax 
those men encircled in saintly bonds which are the 
diadems of them that be truly chosen of God and 
our Lord’ (i. 1). 

By the time Polycarp wrote this letter, Ignatius 
had left Philippi and was en route for Rome: 
‘Moreover, concerning Ignatius himself and those 
that were with him, if ye have any sure tidings, 
certify us’ (xiii. 2). It would be difficult to believe 
that this request for news of Ignatius could by any 
possibility be later than the receipt of the tidings 
of his death. It is true that in another e 
Polycarp commends the patience of ‘the blessed 
Ignatius, and Zosimus, and Rufus, and compares it 


with that of St. Paul and the other apostles, add- 
ing: ‘all these ran not in vain... they are in 
their due place in the presence of the Lord, with 
whom also they suffered’ (ix. 1, 2); but it is not 
unlikely that the last phrase refers only to St. 
Paul and the other apostles. On this hypothesis; 
then, Polycarp would not know the fate o tius, 
Zosimus, and Rufus till after the dispatch of his 
letter to the Philippians. 

From the time he left Philippi we know nothing 
further of Ignatius. Origen says that he fought 
against the beasts in Rome during the persecution. 
Eusebius (HE III. xxxvi. 3) repeats this statement, 
and adds that in Rome Ignatius became ‘food for 
the beasts.’ In this he was certainly influenced by 
Ignatius’ letter to the Romans (I am God's wheat, 
and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts,’ iv. 1). 
This Epistle is the sole extant reference to the 
martyrdom of Ignatius. Even in Rome iteelf 
there seems to have been no note made of the 
incident. 

From Jerome we learn that Ignatius was buried 
in Antioch: ‘ Reliquiæ corporis eius in Antiochia 
iacent extra portam Daphniticam in cemeterio’ 
(de Vir. illustr. 16). This was written in A.D. 
392, and, as far as we know, Jerome did not take 
his information from any written source, but pro- 
bably speaks de visu. 


i i egyric on Ignatius pronounced in 
Antioch (386-85), St. John Chrysostom cele- 
brates the triumphal return of the martyr to his 
episcopal city, and the honours that were paid him 
by the cities on the route [Patr. Graeca, |. 594]. 
The orator no doubt takes his clue from spectacles 
of the same nature seen for some years previously 
in different centres of the Eastern Empire. It is 
quite evident that the remains of the holy martyr 
could not have been brought back in this way in 
the very thick of the persecution’ (H. Delehaye, 
Les Origines du culte des „ Brussels, 1912, 
p- 69; so also Lightfoot, p. 431 f.). 

In the time of Theodosius 11. (408-450), Ignatius’ 
remains (or bones believed to be his) were trans- 
ferred from the cemetery extra muros to the ancient 
Temple of Fortune, now turned into a basilica 
(Euagrius, HE i. 16 [ed. Bidez-Parmentier, London, 
1899, p. 25 f.). 

The whole question of the transference of 
Ignatius’ bones from Rome to Antioch is a difficult 
one. Delehaye writes: ‘It is difficult to come to 
any finding on the question of the reality of the 
transference of St. Ignatius’ remains from Rome 
and of the period when this took place’ (loc. cit.). 
If St. Ignatius suffered martyrdom in Rome, and 
if, as Euagrius says, ‘he met his death in the 
amphitheatre of Rome, finding his tomb in the 
bellies of the wild beasts in fulfilment of his own 
wish,’ one may suppose that nothing remained of 
his Booy In Rom. iv. 2 he wrote: ‘ Rather entice 
the wild beasts, that they may become my 
sepulchre and may leave no part of my body be- 
hind.’ Of course one may always agree with 
Euagrius that at least Ignatius’ ‘tougher bones’ 
were saved. 

As to the time of the transference, if it did take 
place, we are equally at sea. By the end of the 
4th cent., as we have seen above, public opinion was 
quite decided that Ignatius’ remains were in 
cemeterioin Antioch. But the transference of the 
remains in the 2nd or 3rd cent. would be an ana- 
chronism, and in the 4th cent. some note would 
undoubtedly have been taken of the fact. We 
must conclude, then, that, if the remains of Ignatius 

reserved in Antioch are authentic, it is quite 
ible that Ignatius did not suffer martyrdom in 
me at all, but returned to Antioch and died 
there. The existence of his.tomb in Antioch is 
more probable on this supposition than on the 
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iypothesis of the transference of his remains from 
Rome to Antioch. 

2. MSS and YSS of the Epistles.—The words of 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians (xiii. 2) are 
he earliest evidence of a collection of Ignatius’ 
etters: The letters of Ignatius which were sent 
o us by him, and others as many as we had by us, 
we send unto you, according as ye gave charge; 
he which are subjoined to this letter; from which 
re will be able to gain great advantage. For they 
comprise faith and endurance and every kind 
»f edification, which pertaineth unto our Lord.’ 
Eusebius (HE iii. 36) apparently knows of a col- 
ection of seven of Ignatius’ letters, with Poly- 
sarp’s Letter to the N which is identical 
with our present group of letters, even down to the 
order in which the Epistles are given: Eph., Magn., 
Trall., Rom., Philad., Polyc., Smyrn., and Poly- 
arp’s Philippians. 

his original collection of letters fell into the 
1ands of a forger, who made interpolations in the 
ext of the authentic Epistles and also manu- 
‘actured six additional letters— of Cassobola 
there is a Cilician town called Castabala, possibly 
he same as Cassobola) to Ignatius, 15 0 to 
Mary of Cassobola, to the Tarsians, to the Philip- 
zians, to the Antiochenes, and to Hero the Deacon. 
We have thus an Ignatian collection of thirteen 
etters. The identification of the forger with the 
inknown compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions isa 
heory highly favoured by Funk. tei aba him as 
1aving been a Syrian Christian of the beginning of 
‘he 5th cent., probably belonging to an A pollinarist 
order, and he even finds in his work points of con- 
act with Theodore of Mopsuestia (Patr. apostol. 
era, ii. pp. ix-xiii, and Kirchengeschichtl. Ab- 
Landlungen, ii. [Paderborn, 1899], PP: 347-359). 
Three other spurious letters of Ignatius may be 
over quickly one supposed to be addressed 
o the Blessed Virgin Mary, with the Virgin’s 
ply, and two addressed to the Apostle John. 
The oldest witness to these three Latin letters 
8 Denis of Chartreux (t 1471); the oldest MS of 
‘hem dates from the 12th century. These Epistles 
ire usually regarded as forgeries of Latin prove- 
nance and of the Middle Ages. 

In 1845, Cureton publis ed Eph., Magn., and 
Rom. in a Syriac version, which comprises the three 
authentic Epistles in an abridged form. Cureton 
out forward the hypothesis that the Syriac text 
represents all that is 5 Ignatian, and 
that consequently Trall., Philad., Polyc., and 
Smyrn. are spurious compositions. This theory 
was accepted for some time by quite a number of 
*ritics, but it has now been abandoned : the three 
Syriac letters are nothing more nor less than an 
abridgment of the three Greek Epistles. (These 
ory pal texts may be found in the editions of 

hn, Lightfoot, and Funk.) 

We may now turn our undivided attention to 
the Greek collection of the seven authentic letters. 

The authenticity of these Epistles was for long 
a matter of keen controversy. At first only the 
Latin collection comprising the Epistles to the 
Apostle John and the Virgin Mary, or the three 
apocryphal letters published in Paris in 1495, were 
known. Three years later (1498) Lefévre d’Etaples 
published in Latin the collection comprising the 
thirteen spurious or interpolated letters, the Greek 
text of which was printed at Dillingen in 1557. 
This collection was speedily recognized to be un- 
authentic, but, though the Magdeburg Centuri- 
ators repudiated the thirteen letters en bloc, Bar- 
onius and Bellarmin defended them en bloc. The 
Protestant Scultetus, in his Medullae theologiae 
patrum syntagma (Neustadt, 1609) was of opinion 
that only the seven letters attested by Eusebius 


were authentic. In 1646 Vossius published the 
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authentic Greek text of six of the seven letters, 
the Greek text of the seventh—the Letter to the 
Romans—being published by Ruinart in 1689. 
But it was a long time before the authenticity of 
these seven letters was generally accepted. It 
would be useless to retrace the ape of this pain- 
ful controversy with its tedious conflict of confes- 
sional (Saumaise, Blondel, Daillé) or pseudo-critical 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, Lipsius) prejudices, which was 
finally terminated by Zahn’s Ignatius von Anti- 
ochien (Gotha, 1873) and F. X. Funk’s Die Echtheit 
der ignatianischen ae (Tübingen, 1883). E. 
Bruston’s objections and conjectures (Ignace d'An- 
tioche) were never taken abr pag 
of D. Völter (Die ignatianischen Briefe, Tübingen, 
1892). See, however, M. Rackl, Christologie des 
heiligen Ignatius von Antiochien, Freiburg i. B., 
1914, pp. 11-86. 

A reply to the difficulties raised by the opponents 

5 ne 5 of pe 78 will be found in 

. Réville’s Les Origines de l'épiscopat (pp. 442-81) 
and in E. Hennecke’s Handbuch rui den neutest. 
Apokryphen (Tübingen, 1904, p. 191 f.). Difficulties 
naturally exist, writes R. Knopf, but they are not 
to be weighed against ‘the uninventible form of 
these writings, the originality of the man which 
seems to speak forth from the pulsing lines, and the 
wealth of personal references which entwine the 
letters (Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, Tübingen, 
1905, p. 37; cf. O. Stählin, Christl. griech. Litt., 
Munich, 3 975). 

The seven Epistles of Ignatius are attested, as 
we have said, first by the Epistle of Polycarp, and 
then, at the beginning of the 4th cent., by Eusebius. 
Between these two witnesses we may insert 
Irenæus (adv. Haer. v. xxviii. 4), who does not 
name Ignatius but cites his Letter to the Romans: 
‘t Quemadmodum quidam de nostris dixit, propter 
martyrium in Deum adiudicatus ad tias, 
«quoniam frumentum sum Christi et per dentes 
bestiarum molor ut mundus is inveniar.“ 
Harnack thinks that Clement of Alexandria is so 
closely dependent on Ignatius that hie must have 
read him (cf. Paedag. I. vi. 38, II. viii. 63, Excerpt. 
Theod. 74 with Trall. viii. 1, Eph. xvii. 1, xix. 2); 
so also Origen (de Orat. 20= Rom. iii. 3; Hom. vi. 
in Luc. =Eph. xix. 1; in Cant. Cantic. prolog. = 
Rom. vii. 2). Harnack ignores all doubtful wit- 
nesses like Melito, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Ter- 
tullian, the Lyons Martyrs, and the Acts of St. 
Perpetua. We shall pass over all attestations later 
than Eusebius (see Harnack, Die Ueberlieferung der 
alichristl, Litteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 79-86). 

The question whether Lucian the satirist, in lines 169-170 of 
his de Morte Peregrint, was thinking of Ignatius or even had 
direct knowledge of his letters is a point on which one hesitates 
to decide. Funk (Patr. apostol. i. pp. Ka and Réville 
(Origines de l'épiscopat, Paris, 1895, p. 448 f.) incline to an affir- 
mative view, while Harnack (Ueberlieferung, p. 79) remains 
doubtful. 

Smyrn. iii. 3-xii. 1 is preserved in the Papyrus- 
kodex 10581 (5th cent.) of Berlin (see C. Schmidt 
and W. Schubart, Altchristl. Texte, Berlin, 1910, pp. 
3-12). The Greek text of all the authentic letters 
except the Epistle to the Romans is given in the 
Codex Laurentianus, lvii. 7 (1]thcent.), fol. 242-252, 
which was used by Vossius for the editio princeps. 
The MS G.V. 14 (16th cent.) in the Casanate Library 
is a copy of the Laurentianus. The letter to the 
Romans is given in the Paris gr. 1491 (10th cent.), 
which was used by Ruinart. The separation of 
the Letter to the Romans from the six other 
authentic letters is perhaps due to the fact that the 
first collection of Ignatius’ letters was made in 
Asia—witness what Polycarp says in his Philip- 

ians—and thus did not contain the Epistle to the 

omans (so Harnack, Ueberlieferung, P. 76). 

The Latin version published b Uss er (Oxford, 
1644) was the work of Robert Grosseteste, bishop 


nor were those 
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of Lincoln (13th cent.); it was translated from an 
excellent Greek MS now lost, and is an extremely 
close rendering of the original. Ussher had at his 
disposal two Latin MSS—one the lost Codex 
Montacutianus and the other the existing Codex 
Caiensis, 395 of Cambridge (15th cent.). Grosse- 
teste’s version comprises the first six authentic 
letters and the Martyrium Colbertinum, including 
the Letter to the Romans. 

We also possess the seven letters in an 
Armenian translation possibly dating from the 
5th cent., and some fragments of a Syriac transla- 
tion which formed the basis for the Armenian 
rendering. Lightfoot and Harnack think that the 
Syriac collection of Eph., Magn., and Rom. in an 
abridged form published by Cureton is an excerpt 
from this Syriac translation of the seven authentic 
letters. 

8. Ecclesiastical position.—(1) Church organiza- 
tion.—If one had to prove that the Christianity of 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. was a city-religion 
one would find ample material in the letters of 
Ignatius. The visible unity is the Church, and 
each church bears the name of the city where it is 
established: ‘the church which is in Ephesus of 
Asia,’ ‘the church which is in Magnesia on the 
Meander,’ ‘the holy church which is in Tralles of 
Asia,’ ‘the church of God the Father and of Jesus 
Christ which is in Philadelphia of Asia,’ ‘the 
church of God the Father and of Jesus Christ the 
Beloved ... which is in Smyrna of Asia’—so 
Ignatius styles the churches in the inscriptions of 
his letters. 

The Church of Antioch is called ‘the church 
which is in Antioch of Syria’ (Philad. x. 1, Smyrn. 
xi. 1), but it is also spoken of as ‘the church which 
is in Syria’ (Magn. xiv., Eph. xxi. 2, Rom. ix. 1). 
Ignatius calls himself ‘bishop from Syria’ (Rom. 
ii. 2). This has been taken as an indication that 
Ignatius was bishop not only of Antioch but of the 
whole province of Syria, Syria being understood 
as including several lesser churches and several 
lesser bishops (K. Lübeck, Reichseinteilung und 
kirchliche Hierarchie des Orients, Münster, 1901, 
p. 43; Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, Leipzig, 
1902, i. 384). The text of Philad. x. 2, whig 

of ‘the churches which are nearest’ (al 
Eyyiora éxxdAnolat), does not say which city they are 
near; they may be churches of Asia or even of 
Cilicia (H. de Genouillac, L’Eglise chrétienne au 
temps de saint Ignace d'Antioche, Paris, 1907, p. 
67 f.). Even if it were proved that Syria contained 
other churches than Antioch, e.g. the churches of 
Apamia or Berea, the bishop of Antioch might 
still have considered himself emphatically the 
bishop of Syria, without being in any sense a 
metropolitan. To speak of a metropolitan bishop 
in the time of Ignatius is an anachronism. 

The Christian amenity bearing the name of 
the church of such and such a city is not a purely 
mystical body, but a visible unity having frequent 
assemblies. ‘Let meetings (cvvaywyal) be held 
more frequently,’ Ignatius writes to Pol (iv. 
2,3). ‘Seek out all men by name. . Let slaves 
not desire to be set free at the public cost’ (dæò 
rol kovo éhevOepotcba ; note the expression 7d xo, 
a synonym for the local church [Philad. i. 1). If 
the community can buy out slaves, it must have 
a common purse). In the Letter to the Smyrnzans 
(vi. 2), the heretics are reproached for acting 
contrary to the Spirit of God: ‘They have no care 
for love (ådyárns), none for the widow, none for the 
orphan, none for the afflicted, none for the prisoner, 
none for the hungry or thirsty.’ In these words 
we have a résumé of the gospel of love, and an 
indication of the practical assistance rendered b 
every Christian community to those in need. 
Ignatius begs Polycarp to together the faithful 
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into a sort of deliberative assembly (cupSovAcov) to 
elect (xetporovjca:) œ messenger to go to Antioch 
(vii. 2; cf. Philad. x. 1 and Smyrn. xi. 2). The 
church assembles ert rd aùró, in one place’: not 
to come ert rò avré is to show pride and to stand 
self-condemned (Eph. v. 2): to come ert 7d aùró is 
to cast down the powers of Satan (xiii. 1). The 
faithful must give the Gentiles (t %,, no occasion 
to calumniate God's people (7d é» Oey NID, Trall. 
viii. 2); they must abide in concord and in common 
prayer (xii. 2); they must flee evil arts (æaxorexvlas); 
women must be ‘content with their husbands in 
flesh and in spirit’ (Polyc. v. 1). If a Christian 
desires to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the Lord, he may do so, but on condition 
that he does it without pride (v. 2; this is a some- 
what remarkable recommendation, as it is a re- 
pudiation of the Encratite conception of the Chris- 
tian life). Each church has its widows, whom it has 
to care for (Polyc. iv. 1; Smyrn, xiii. 1). Ignatius 
recommends that those who marry—male or female 
—should not enter into wedlock without the consent 
of the bishop, for marriage should be ‘after the 
Lord and not after concupiscence’ (Polyc. v. 2). 

Each church has a bishop at its head; this is 
true not only of Antioch, but also of Ephesus 
(Eph. i. 3), Magnesia (Magn. ii.), Tralles (Trall. i. 
1), Philadelphia (Philad. i. 1), and Smyrna (Smyrn. 
xii. 1). Next to the bishop there is a xrpeaBurépiov 
or group of xpecBurepa : 80 at Ephesus (Eph. iv. 1, 
xx. 2), Magnesia (Magn. ii., xiii. 1), Tralles (Trall. 
ii. 2, xiii. 2), Philadelphia (PAdad. vii. I), and 
Smyrna (Smyrn. xii. 2). Under the presbyters, 
there are deacons (Eph. ii. 1, Magn. ii., Trall. ii. 
3, iii. 1, vii. 2, Philad., subscr., vii. 1, x. I, Smyrn. 
mee zu a. ai i 

e Epistles are a perpetual appeal to unity on 
the part of the Christian community by submission 
to the deacons, the presbytery, and the bishop. 
Ignatius writes to the Ephesians: ‘I have received 
your whole multitude (xoAvwAnGlay vuy) in the 
person of Onesimus’ (Eph. i. 3). They will be 
sanctified if they submit to their bishop and pres- 
bytery (ii. 2), if they and their bishop have but 
one thought, if their presbytery is united to the 
bishop as its strings to a lyre’ (iv. 1). The bishop 
is to regarded as the steward, whom the pro- 
prietor (o/xodeorérns) has entrusted with the anase 
ment of his house (olkovouliav); and even as the 
Master Himself (vi. 1). In Magn. (ii.) Ignatius 
commends Zotion the Deacon for submitting ‘to 
the bishop as unto the grace of God and to the 
presbytery as unto the law of Jesus Christ.’ The 
presbyters, again, are subject to their bishop, how- 
ever young he may be (ili. 1). The bishop is but 
the visible bishop; above him is the invisible 
Bishop, God the Father, the universal Bishop 
(6 wdyrwy éxicxoros, iii. 1, 2). The bishop presides, 
and thus takes the rece of God; the presbyters 
represent the council (cvrvédpov) of the apostles ; 
the deacons are entrusted with the diaconate of 
Jesus Christ (vi. 1: ‘a service under Jesus Christ’ 
(Lightfoot, ii. 120]). The Magnesians are to con- 
tinue in union with their revered bishop, and ‘ with 
the fitly wreathed spiritual circlet of the presbytery, 
and with the deacons who walk after God’ (xiii. 1). 
The same advice is found again in Trall. (ii. 1-2, 
iii. 1, xii. 2, xiii. 2), Philad. (ii. 1, iii. 2, vii. 1), 
and Smyrn. (viii. 1, xii. 2). 

The ecclesiology of Ignatius does not regard 
union and discipline merely as a means of sancti- 
fication but as the condition of Christianity. Some 
call their chief ‘bishop,’ but ‘in everything act 
apart from him,’ and ‘do not assemble themselves 
together lawfully according to commandment’ (uh 


BeBalws kar err avvadpolt{ecOat, Magn. iv.). 


‘Neither do ye anything without the bishop and 
the presbyters’ (vil. 1). Apart from the bishop, 
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the presbytery, and the deacons, ‘ there is not even 
the name of a church’ (xwpls rovrwy éxxAnola où 
xaketrat, Trall. iii. 1). Similar declarations may 
be found in PRilad. (iii. 2). To the Smyrnzans 
Ignatius writes (viii. 1-2): ‘Let no man do aught 
of things pertaining to the Church apart from the 
bishop. t that be held a valid (Begala) eucharist 
which is under the bishop or one to whom he shall 
have committed it. Wheresoever the bishop shall 
appear, there let the people (wos) be. . Itis 
not lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 
or to hold a love-feast’ (dydrn; i.e. ‘eucharist ). 
The Letter to ibe yeap contains a still more 
striking piece of advice: ‘Please the Captain in 
whose army ye serve, from whom also ye will 
receive your pay. Let none of you be found a 
pa iels (7 Origine de l Lo 

. Michiels (L' Origine épiscopat, Louvain, 
1900, pp. 396-98) has tried to show that Ignatius 
reaesda this three-grade hierarchy—‘ and notably 
the episcopate’—as of Divine institution. But 
Ignatius does not look at the problem from this 
point of view at all. He regards the Church as a 
sort of extension of the gospel by the ee 1 
take refuge in the gospel as the flesh of Jesus and 
in the Apostles as the presbytery of the Church’ 
(PRilad. v. 1). The Church is the visible realiza- 
tion of salvation: For as many as are of God and 
of Jesus Christ, they are with the bishop; and as 
many as shall repent and enter into the unity of 
the Church, these also shall be of God, that they 
may be living after Jesus Christ’ (iii. 2). And if 
any man followeth one that maketh a schism 
(oxlorri), he doth not inherit the Kingdom of God. 
If any man walketh in strange doctrine (¿y d\Aorplg 
yr reptraret) he hath no fellowship with the 
passion’ (iii. 3). This is equivalent to saying that 
union with the local church, under the authority of 
the bishop, is the sine qua non for justification by 
the blood of Christ, for inheriting the Kingdom of 
God, and for life after Jesus Christ. Union with 
the Church is thus not a matter of ecclesiastical 
law or of individual choice, but one condition of 
salvation. If this is the view taken by Ignatius, 
how could he help believing that the visible and 
hierarchical Church was instituted by the will of 
God? He has an intensely clear perception that 
the mind of God for man’s salvation has expressed 
itself not in any mere doctrine but in a divinely 
instituted society with a divinely authorized hier- 
archy. This is the mind of God . 80 clearly 
that he who would. . . run in harmony with the 
divine purpose must poe have merged his 
individuality in the fellowship of the Church and 
submitted his wilfulness to her government’ 
(C. Gore, The Ministry of the Christian Church, 
J. Reville (Les Origines de P 

. ille ( rigines épi t, pp. 508- 
519) is very firm on the authenticity of the Ignatian 
letters, but sets himself the task of minimizing 
the witness they bear to the three-grade hierarchy 
and principally to the monarchical episcopate. 
First of all he holds that this episcopate took ita 
rise in Asia, and that in the time of Ignatius it did 
not exist or scarcely existed outside Asia; he con- 
cedes, however, that Antioch had a monarchical 
episcopate. Let us say at the very beginning that 
nowhere—not even in his Letter to the Romans— 
does Ignatius lead us to think that the monarchical 
episcopate was found only in Syria or Asia: he 
even suggests that such an episcopate exists every- 
where, when he says to the Ephesians: ‘ Even as 
the bishops that are settled in the farthest parts 
of the earth are in the mind of Jesus Christ’ (ot 
éxlaxowoe of xarà Tà wépara òpıobévres, Eph. iii. 2; 
for the meaning of xarà rà wépara, cf. Rom. vi. 1: 
Tà wépara roð xécyuov). Réville is wrong in saying 
that ‘the monarchical episcopate makes its entry 
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into the history of the Church at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent.,’ for in Ignatius’ letters it is already 
an established institution. And even supposing 
Ignatius ‘ gives us his ideal rather than the ecclesi- 
astic reality of his time,’ this ideal is merely the 
submission, union, and perfect conformity of all 
to the bishop in each church ; it is not the exist- 
ence of a single bishop, for that is already an 
accomplished fact in each church. ‘Ignatius’ 
testimony presents us with the monarchical episco- 
pate as firmly rooted, completely beyond dispute. 
. . » He speaks of the bishops as established in 
the farthest parts of the earth. He knows of 
no non-episcopal area’ (Gore, op. cit., p. 300 f.). 
Harnack’s conclusions on this point are hesitating 
(Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfass- 
ung, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 60-63). 
ch church has common worship. ‘If the 
prayer of one and another hath so great force, how 
much more that of the bishop and of the whole 
Church?’ (Eph. v. 2). The assembly is above all 
a gathering together for prayer, ‘ for thanksgiving 
to God and for his glory’ (curépxec as els er plea 
Oeo kal eis óav, xiii. 1), prayer for men 
that they may find God (x. 1), for the other 
churches (xxi. 2), or for any private individual 
(xx. 1). In the assembly there is to be but one 
prayer, one supplication, one mind in common 
(Magn. vii. 1) ‘And do ye, each and all, form 
pounera into a chorus (xopòs yiveoOe) that being 
armonious in concord aad taking the keynote 
of God (xpôpa co) ye may in unison (cvudwyos) 
sing with one voice’ (dònre e Sri wg, Eph. iv. 
2; this metaphor is to be understood of the 
unanimity of the Christians in each church, 
but it presupposes also the use of singing in 
Christian assemblies). The bishop presides at the 
assembly (Smyrn. viii. 1-2); it is he who sits in 
the chief place (xpoxa@npévov, Magn. vi. 1). 

Ignatius does not tell us the procedure for the 
election of a deacon, presbyter, or bishop, but 
three times over (Philad . x. 1, Smyrn. xi. 2, Polyc. 
vii. 2) the word xetporovety is used to express 
the method by which the assembly elects an am- 
bassador to go to some distant church ; it is not a 
far cry to suppose that the members of the hier- 
archy were elected in the same way y the general 
vote. But Ignatius believes that God ratifies this 
choice and the one elected is the elect of God; he 
congratulates the bishop of Philadelphia on havin 
been invested with ‘the ministry which pertainet 
to the common weal (h- di:axovlay Tùy els TÒ xe), 
not of himself or through men, nor yet for vain 

lory, but in the love of God the Father and the 
rd Jesus Christ’ (Philad. i.; this is not an 
allusion to party factions, as Réville maintains, 
but an echo of St. Paul [Gal 11] and an assimilation 
of the episcopate to the apostolate). 

Nowhere in Ignatius’ Epistles is there any 
mention of Christians credited with personal 
charismata, nor is there any word of local or 
itinerant prophets such as we find in the apostolic 

riod (0. H. Turner, Studies in Early Church 

istory, Oxford, 1912, p. 22f.). The bishop, ac- 
cording to Ignatius, has the sole right of speaking 
in the name of the Spirit. As von Dobschiitz a 
‘lt is lator Aane 1o see how in this quite Catholic- 
minded bishop [Ignatius], who thinks only of the 
great of the Old Testament pe as prophets, there 
yet speaks to the Churches of Asia Minor a 
“ minister of the spirit ” (0eopópos), living wholly in 
ecstasy and revelations (Eph. xxi., Trall. v., 
Philad. vii., Polyc. ii.)’ (Dobschütz, Christian 
Life in the Primitive Church, p. 238). 
aptism is mentioned (Polyc. vi. 2) as a compact 
as binding as the relation of soldier to milit ia. 
No baptism may take place without the bishop 
(Smyrn. viii. 2). The Eucharist may not be cele- 
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brated without the bishop: ‘Let that be held a 
valid eucharist which is under the bishop or one 
to whom he shall have committed it’ (viii. 1). 
The one to whom the Eucharist is committed is 
someone lower than the bishop: apparently a 
presbyter. To celebrate the Eucharist is ed 
d yd ru rote (viii. 2). Mention is made of it again 
in Eph. xx. 22. . . that ye may obey the bishop 
and the presbytery without distraction of mind; 
breaking one bread (čva doro xdGvyres), which is 
the medicine of immortality (¢dppaxoy ddavaclas) 
and the antidote that we should not die but live 
for ever in Jesus Christ.’ 

In the Letter to the Philadelphians, again, we 
find : ‘ Be careful therefore to observe one euchar- 
ist (for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and one cup unto union in His blood . . .) (iv.). 
The text of Smyrn. vi. 2-vii. 1 is less clear: the 
heretics ‘abstain from eucharist (thanksgiving) 
and prayer, because they allow not that the 
eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
. They therefore that gainsay the good gift of 
God (Swpeg roi Oeo) perish by their questionings.’ 
By de rod Oeo Ignatius means the Incarnation ; 
‘the gift of God” is the redemption of man 
through the incarnation and death of Christ’ 
(Lightfoot, ii. 307). To talk of the Eucharist 
being ‘the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ is a 
very direct expression of eucharistic realism, but 
it may have a secondary meaning and be used as 
a metaphor to designate the presence of Christ in 
the Church (C. Gore, The Body of Christ, London, 
1901, p. 292 f.). The ministry of the deacons 
stands in close relation with the celebration of the 
Eucharist. They are ‘deacons of the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ’; they are not ‘deacons of meats 
and drinks but servants of the Church of God’ 
(Trall. ii. 3). árov pvornplwy “Inooi Xprorol 
might be taken to refer to the eucharistic liturgy, 
but this interpretation is extremely conjectural, 
and mystery probably means ‘faith’ (cf. Rom. 
vii. 3, where the terms dpros and róna, odpt and 
alua refer to Christ in heaven). 

(2) The false teachers.—The unity in each 
church is contrasted with the divisions among 
heretics. Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus, praises 
his flock for their orderly conduct (e Oe etratlay), 
for ‘living according to truth,’ and letting no 
heresy have a home among them’ (ovdeula alpeces 
xaraxet, Eph. vi. 2). Ignatius, too, congratulates 
the Ephesians on the fact that there has never 
been any dispute among them (uydeula &pis), and 
that they have always ‘lived after God’ (viii. 1). 
But there are false teachers, men who bear the 
Christian name and yet act in a manner unworth 
of God. These men are to be ‘shunned as wild- 
beasts; for they are mad dogs, biting by stealth’ 
(vii. 1). Ignatius praises the Ephesians for not 
allowing them to sow bad seed among them and 
for stopping their ears so as not to hear them 
(ix. 1). Woe to him who ‘through evil doctrine 
corrupts the faith of God,’ for he ‘shall go into 
unquenchable fire; and in like manner also shall 
he that hearkeneth unto him’ (xvi. 2). 

In his Letter to the Magnesians Ignatius gives 
some more definite characteristics of these false 
teachers. He seems to make a distinction between 
(1) érepodogla: and (2) pvOetpara ra dye 
ers viii. 1). But this antithesis is probably 

urely verbal, pvôðeúuara being the equivalent of 

epodotiat, and both terms recalling 1 Ti 1“ 47, 
Tit 1, So drogen is probably an echo of Tit 30 
and rata possibly of 1 Co 57, Ignatius thus mak- 
ing use of St. Paul’s language to designate the 
errors of his time. In the same Epistle Ignatius 
adds: ‘ For if even unto this day we live after the 
manner of Judaism, we avow that we have not 
received grace’—an expression which might be 
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taken as meaning that the nu@evuara are Judaistic 
errors, but this would be an abuse of the term 
lovdaioués, which is also taken from St. Paul (Gal 
1?3), and is diverted from its proper sense to signify 
here life without the grace of redemption. The 
Magnesians are to live ‘after Christ’ and not ap- 
pealto the ‘prophets’ as an excuse for living 
otherwise, for even the holy prophets lived ‘ after 
Christ’ (viii. 2). They must no longer care 
(i. e. live as a Jew—without grace, ix. I), but learn 
to live ‘as beseemeth Christianity (xara xpioriay- 
toudy; the first example of the use of xperav- 
toués), knowing that ‘whoso is called by another 
name besides this, is not of God’ (x. 1). They are 
to reject the old leaven ({vuyy Th» raħaiwðeisar), 
and betake themselves to the new, which is Jesus 
Christ (x. 2). It is absurd to pronounce the name 
of Christ and practise Judaism (lovdattew), for 
‘Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but 
Judaism in Christianity’ (x. 3). Ignatius con- 
cludes his argument by saying: ‘I would have 
you be on your guard betimes, that ye fall not 
into the snares of vain doctrine (xevodotia) ; but be 
ye fully persuaded concerning the birth and the 
passion and the resurrection’ (xi.). The homo- 
geneity of this exposition suggests that the false 
teaching Ignatius has in mind is Docetism, and 
that it is the Docetists that he accuses of ‘ juda- 
izing,’ not that there was a party of Docetists on 
one side and a party of Judaizers on the other. 

In his Epistle to the Trallians, Ignatius returns 
to the same subject: 8 5 5 food 
(r xpiriayy rpody), and abstain from stran 
herbage, which is heresy’ (vi. 1). ‘Not indeed 
that I have known of any such thing [as heresy] 
among you’ (viii. 1). Jesus Christ is a descendant 
of David and the son of Mary; He was born, ate 
and drank, suffered, died on the Cross, and was 
truly (dA70és) raised from the dead (ix. 1-2). The 
heretics Ignatius has in view deny the reality of 
the humanity of Christ (Aé-youcw Tò doxety rerovOévat 
avréy, x.), and herein lies their error—Docetism. 
‘Shun ye therefore those vile offshoots that gender 
a deadly fruit, whereof if a man taste, forthwith 
he dieth’ (xi. 1). 

In Phil. ii. 1 we find similar advice with 
to the caxod:dacxaNlas, those noxious herbs, which 
are not the husbandry of Jesus Christ’ (iii. 1). If 
anyone interprets the prophets in the sense of 
Judaism (áv res lovdaiopdr épunvety vpiv), the Phila- 
delphians are not to listen; ‘for it is better to 
hear Christianity from a man who is circumcised 
than Judaism from one uncircumcised’ (vi. 1). 
The Docetists whom Ignatius accuses of juda- 
izing’ are uncircumcised—apparently Greeks. 

Again in Smyrn. ii., Ignatius repeats that Christ 
suffered really (dus čraðer), really rose again 
(djs dvéernoev éauréy), and did not suffer only in 
appearance (7d doxeiy wrerovPévat) ‘as certain un- 
believers say ’ (here the reference is apparently to 
the same Docetists as are described in Trali.)}. If 
it was only in semblance (rò doxety) that Christ 
lived His life on earth, then it is only in semblance 
that Ignatius is in chains (ædy 7d doxety Sédeuaz, 
iv. 2); but Christ’s Passion was as real as Ignatius’, 
and what profit is it to him if men praise him and 
blaspheme the Lord, not confessing that He was a 
bearer of tlesh ? (v. 2). Here we have an indication 
that Docetists were to be found in Smyrna and 
that they were anxious to deal kindly with the 
captive Ignatius, but he would have none of them. 
The names of these men are the names of infidels 
(6véuara Amora), which he will not even write. 
‘Far be it from me even to remember them, until 
they repent and return to the passion’ (v. 3), i. e. 
to faith in the reality of the Passion of Christ. 
Note that the Docetists he denounces had not 
penetrated to Ephesus, they had met with no suc- 
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cess in Tralles, and Ignatius puts the Smyrnzans 
on their guard against these ‘ wild beasts in human 
form’ (rò rô» Onplw» rr dvOpwroudpdwr), The 
Sm sare not to welcome them (rapadéxer Gaz), 
nor even to meet them (cuvvayrav), but to pray for 
their conversion, however difticult such conversion 
may be (iv. 1). ‘I have learned,’ he writes to the 
Ephesians (ix. 1), ‘that certain persons passed 


through you from yonder’ (éxet#er : here in, as 
in Smyrn., he mentions no names. The heretics 


ma ibly have come from Smyrna, and, in any 
rA thes infest Asia and are an equal peril to the 
Philippians. Thereis nothing to prove that Ignatius 
did not become acquainted with them in Antioch). 
In the Letter to the Romans, no heretics are 
mentioned. 

The heretics denounced by piaus in Asia, 
and perhaps more definitely in Smyrna, are not 
Judaizers in the proper sense of the word, for the 

nly judaize to the extent of denying the fles 

of Christ and the redemptive power of His Passion. 
They are at war with the hierarchy, are dissenters 
from the Church, and seem to have separated them- 
selves voluntarily. Ignatius speaks of them as 
‘outside the sanctuary’ (éxrds Ovotacrnplov), i. e. 
‘without the pisao and presbytery and deacons’ 
(Trall. vii. 2). eresoever the bishop is, there 
the people should be, ‘even as where Jesus may 
be, there is the universal Church’ (ére? h xadodcrh 
éxx\nola, Smyrn. viii. 2). Here we have for the 
first time in history the term raĝo) éxxAnola in 
the sense of ‘universal Church,’ the universality 
of the Church throughout the world being con- 
trasted with the local churches where each has its 
own bishop (Lightfoot, pp. 310-312; cf. Smyrn. i. 
2: év e odpare Yi éxxdnolas). The epithet «aĝo- 
exh is used in a geographical sense, and not yet 
in its ecclesiastical sense, where ‘catholic’ is con- 
trasted with ‘heretical’ (cf. 1 Clem. lix. 2 and 
Didache, ix. 4). 

4. Sources of Ignatius’ teaching.— Among the 
sources of Ignatius’ ge al first place must be 

iven to St. Paul. In his letters Ignatius never 
ails to do special honour to the churches he 
addresses if they have received a letter from St. 
Paul, e.g. the Ephesians (Eph. viii. 1, xii. 2) and 
the Romans (fom. iv. 3). In all his letters we 
find reminiscences of the Pauline Epistles, esp. 
1 and 2 Cor., Rom., Gal., Phil., 1 and 2 Thess., 
Philem., Eph., Col., 1 and 2 Tim., and Titus (see 
E. von der Goltz, Ignatius von Antiochien als 
Christ und Theologe (=TS xii. 3, Leipzig, 1894], pp. 
178-194, who gives parallel texts of Ignatius and 
St. Paul). e might add 1 Pet. (ib. p. 194f.), 
but the dependence of Ignatius on Heb. and James 
is not evident. 

According to von der Goltz, Ignatius did not 
know the Fourth Gospel, although his letters are 
full of Johannine thoughts, but merely partici- 
pated in the Johannine Gedankenwelt, without 
actually reading the Gospel. It is more probable, 
however, that Ignatius used the Fourth Gospel, 
without quoting it. It is a very curious fact that 
in his Letter to the Ephesians Ignatius makes not 
the slightest allusion tothe Apostle John. Ignatius 
certainly knew the Synoptic tradition, for there 
are clear traces of his dependence on Matthew, 
although we have no sign of dependence on Mark, 
and only one doubtful allusion to Luke. 

Ignatius makes frequent appeal to what he calls 
eva , to the apostles, and to the prophets: 
‘taking refuge in the Gospel as the flesh of Jesus 
and in the Apostles as the presbytery of the 
Church. Yea, and we love the pe hets also’ 
(Philad. v. I f.). The prophets are the ÒT (Smyrn. 
v. 1); the Gospel gives us authentic knowledge of 
Jesus Christ (xpurropadlary, Philad. viii. 2). In this 
connexion Ignatius writes: ‘For I heard certain 
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persons saying, If I find it not in the charters 
(dpxeta), I believe it not in the Gospel. And when 
I said to them, It is written (yéyparra), they 
answered me, That is the Auen (wpéxecrat)’ (no 
doubt a reference to the Docetists). The gospel 
is a written document about which there is much 
controversy. Further on Ignatius describes the 
contents of the gospel, ie. the Incarnation or 
wapovciay rob cwrijpos, the Passion and the Resur- 
rection (ix. 2). The gospel is a fulfilment of OT 
prophecy (id.). The Lord and the apostles are 
nearly always mentioned together: Do your dili- 
gence therefore that ye be confirmed in the ordi- 
nances (Séyuara) of the Lord and of the Apostles’ 
(Magn. xili. 1), and Jiilicher was right in saying 
that the words of Serapion (bishop of Antioch, c. 
A.D. 200), ‘We receive Peter and all the other 
apostles as Christ’ (Euseb. HE vI. xii. 3), might 
have been pronounced a century earlier (Einleitung 
in das NT*-°, Tübingen, 1906, p. 430). Yet in the 
time of Ignatius the canon of the NT was not ‘a 
urely ideal canon,’ as Jiilicher thinks, and when 
gnatius speaks of yéyparraı and dpyeia he is think- 
ing of authentic documents, which have been 
accepted by the Church. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Ignatius accepts elements foreign to our 
ecclesiastical canon, as e.g. the words of the Risen 
Christ: ‘I am not a demon without body’ (dacudr0» 
dowuaroy, Smyrn. iii. 2), which may have origin- 
ated in the Khpvyua Ilérpoo, in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, or in a gloss on Lk 24%. Another 
foreign element is the description of the wonderful 
Nativity star (Eph. xix. 2), which is probably a 
gloss on Mt 2? and an echo of Nu 247. 

5. Ignatius’ theology, christology, and pneu- 
matology.—The doctrine of Ignatius as shown in 
his vocabulary and ideas gives no hint of Hellenic 
culture. is One ; but the philosophic implica- 
tions of this statement are not to be sought for. God 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ His Son 
and Word (els eds doriv, ò pavepwoas éaurdv dia In- 
Xptorod rod vlod adrot, ös dorw abro N dò oi: 
wpoehOwy, ds kara wavra evnpéoryncey TH réuparri abrés, 
Magn. viii. 2). Jesus Christ pre-existed in God ; 
He was with the Father before the worlds and 
appeared at the end of time .. . Iycob Xpioroi, 
zs xpd albu, rapa warpl jy kal dv Y épdyn, vi. I). 
Christ is One: He came forth from One Father and is 
with One and departed unto One (2va’ Inooi»y Xpioròv 
Tov dd évds warpds 1pοο N kal els va byra xa 
xwpheavra, vii. 2 [the last phrase is an allusion to 
the Ascension]). Christ was in God before time, 
invisible, impalpable, impassible, and it was for 
us He became visible and passible (Polyc. iii. 2). 
Christ is the Word coming forth from the silence 
of God, t.c. He is revealed to the world by the 
Incarnation (there is no reference to the part the 
Word had in the Creation); He comes forth from 
the Father to reveal Himself (no reference to the 
eternal generation of the Word—in fact, Christ is 
in God dye as He is dradis, Eph. vii. 2). See 
J. a Hist- ire des dogmes, 1. [Paris, 1905], 
p. 136. 

Ignatius’ christology is presented as a refutation 
of tism, which regards Christ as a pneumatic 
being, and special stress is therefore laid on the 
real humanity and the bodily and passible being 
of Christ. Christ was conceived in the womb of 
Mary (éxvopop}6y òrò Maplas), He is of the seed of 
David and of the Holy Ghost (éx srépparos nev Aavid, 
rvevparos dé dylov); He was born and was baptized 
(Eph. xviii. 2). He was really born of a virgi 
(yeyeronuévoy dd\nOas éx raphévov, Smyrn. i. 1). He 
was the son of Mary, who was truly born and ate 
and drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius 
Pilate, was truly crucified and died. . . ; who more- 
over was truly raised from the dead’ (Trall. ix. 1, 
2); ‘truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes under 
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Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch’ (Smyrn. i. 
2); He was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; 
and when he came to Peter and his company (rovs 
wept Ilérpoy) . . . they touched him, and they be- 
lieved (iii. 2). 

Ignatius teaches the corporeity of Christ with 
such insistence because Christ is by nature esa 
(Harnack, Dogmengeschichte*, Tübingen, 1905, i. 
213; W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern, 
Oxford, 1910, p. 10). Christ is ‘of flesh and of spirit, 
poor and ingenerate, God in man, true Life (t.e. 

od) in death (in a mortal body), son of Mary and 
Son of God, first passible and then impassible’ (cap- 
xcxos kal rvevparixds, yevynros kal dyévvyros, év dvOpumrw 
Oebs, év Oavdry wh dr\nOcr}, kal ¿x Maplas ral éx Oeob, 
wparoy mabnròs kal rére dwadhs, Eph. vii. 2; cf. Polyc. 
iii. 2). Ignatius thus posits in Christ the dualism 
of ode and rveĝua: through the odpt Christ is 
generate, born of Mary, passible and mortal; 
through the rveôua He is ingenerate (i.e. without 
veginning), He is life, He is im ible, He is God; 
in a word, Christ is God come in the flesh (é» capx? 
vyevduevos Beds). 

The interpretation that Christ in the flesh be- 
came God has the context against it, for Christ did 
not become dyévvyyros, nor éx deo: He realizes at 
one and the same time the two antinomial series 
of predicates. Through the rein which is é» sapxi, 
Christ is one with the Father: He is wvevpurexds 
hywpévos ry warpl (Smyrn. iii. 3), and yet after the 
flesh He is subordinate to the Father ([tworayels) 710 
rarpl xara odpxa, Magn. xiii. 2) and has pleased 
God who sent Him (etnpéorncer rg wéuyarrs ard, 
viii. 2). It is very difficult (in spite of Harnack 
[ Dogmengesch.“ i. 216]) not to recognize in these 
statements of Ignatius all the presuppositions of 
the doctrine of the two natures; in any case, 
adoptianism is excluded. 

e union of man and God in Christ is nowhere 
defined by Ignatius, but one passage may be taken 
to have this meaning: ‘If,’ says Ignatius to the 
Ephesians (v. 1), I in a short time had such con- 
verse (roavrny our ,Hf] with your bishop, which 
was not after the manner of men but in the Spirit, 
how much more do I congratulate you who are 
closely joined with him (éyrexpapévovs) as the Church 
is with Christ Jesus and as Jesus Christ is with the 
Father, that all things may be harmonious in unity’ 
(iva wdvra év évérnrt cúnġwva 7). Here we have the 
union of Christ with the Father compared to the 
union of the Church with Christ, and the union of 
the believers with the bishop. The two terms 
ouvhdea and éyxpacts are not equivalent, the second 
being metaphorical, and only the first counting. 
But it would be rather risky, especially when 
dealing with Ignatius, to base a whole logical 
theory on a single word. 

Christ is called 6eds, although He is distinct from 
the Father. Ignatius speaks, e.g., of ‘the will of 
the Father and of Jesus Christ our God’ (év de- 
pare rob rarpòs kal Iy Xpicrod rod Oeo? quGy, Eph. 
inscr.) Even in His Incarnation Jesus is called 
Oeds: ò Oeds nua ‘Inootis ò Xpiords éxvopophôn iwd 
Maplas xar olxovoulay deo (Eph. xviii. 2; cf. Rom. 
inscr. and iii. 3). Von der Goltz is quite justified 
in saying that Ignatius distinguishes between 
Christ and the Father in so far as He is a person, 
pre-existent, historical, or exalted ; all modalism is 
excluded, and only subordination remains possible. 
In the opinion of the present writer Ignatius regards 
Jesus Christ as God in His own person. Von der 
Goltz supposes that for Ignatius, Jesus Christ is 
God in relation to us, but Ignatius himself excludes 
relativism. In Eph. xv. 3 he writes: Nothing 
is hidden from the Lord, but even our secrets are 
nigh unto Him. Let us therefore do all things as 
knowing that He dwelleth in us, to the end that 
we may be His temples and He Himself may be in 
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us as our God. This is so, .’ (wa uev aùroù raol 
kal abròs é» huir des črep xat forw). Christ is our 
God not only in so far as He lives in us, but absolutely 
(drep cal ory). The expression des zuòs does not 

ive God a purely subjective value. Again, Jesus 

hrist is not only our or God for us, He is very 
God: ‘I give glory to Jesus Christ the God who 
bestowed such wisdom upon you’ (dotdsw "Incot» 
Xprordy rò» Gedy roy oðrws vas col, Smyrn. i. 
l); cf. Trall. vii. 1 and Smyrn. x. 1, where the 
. beds is given to Christ absolutely. We 

hall omit Smyrn. vi. 1, where a gloss has been 
inserted in the text. 

The work of Christ consisted in giving man a 
knowledge of God. Jesus Christ is the Adyos of 
God, come forth from the silence of God (Mi 
viii. 2). Heis the mouth which lieth not, and in 
which the Father hath gpoken ay ky dpevdes 
orépa év & ò warhp édkdAncer ͤd x0, „viii. 2). 
He is the knowledge of God: ‘wherefore do we 
not all walk prudently, receiving the knowledge 
of God, which is Jesus Christ’ (AaBdévres beot yrôow, 
5 dorw Inoots Xporés, Eph. xvii. 2; cf. iii. 2). The 
teaching of Christ is a doctrine of incorruptibility 
(S dax dpOapclas, Magn. vi. 2). The incorrupti- 
bility is not the fruit of the d:dax%4 but the fruit of 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ. The Cross, 
‘which is a stumbling-block to them that are un- 
believers, is to us salvation and life eternal’ (o- 
rnpla xal twh aldmos, Eph. xviii. 1). God became 
manifest in the flesh to prove the newness of im- 
perishable life, and the destruction of death (xawé- 
tyra didlov {wis . . . Bavdrov Karddvow, xix. 3). 
The Passion of Christ and His blood shed for us 
are an earnest of this renewal of humanity ; it is 
what Ignatius calls olxovoplas els rò» Katvdy dyOpurory 
Iyoo Xpordy, év ry abroũ riore: kal év ry aòroũ di yd ry, 
év mále avrod kal dvacrdce: (xx. 1). Ignatius gives 
no explanation of this mystery—either of the 
virtue of Christ’s Passion or of the manner in 
which this virtue is communicated to the believing. 
But he 85 great stress on the Passion of Christ 
and on the d@@apela it procures—an insistence 
which is explained when we remember not only that 
he was refuting Docetism but also that this tenet of 
Pauline theology was for him one of fundamental 
importance. 

hat the Spirit stands in opposition to the flesh 
we have already gathered from many examples. 
This was a familiar article of faith to Ignatius: 
the flesh is man, the Spirit is a principle which 
comes from God and acts in man (rd rreiua . 
dd Oo by) searching out his closest secrets (Philad. 
vii. 1). The prophets were the disciples of the 
Spirit (Magn. ix. 2). The Spirit inspires the 
spiritual man, and Ignatius is conscious of being 
so inspired: ‘It was the preaching of the Spirit 
who spoke on this wise’ [by my mouth] (rò rrena 
éxtpuccey AY rade, Philad. vii. 2). On this point 
Swete shrewdly observes: ‘It is interesting to 
observe that Ignatius can combine a claim to pro- 
phetic inspiration with a passionate zeal for a 
regular and fully organized ministry’ (The Holy 
Spirit in the Ancient Church, London, 1912, p. 14). 

The believers are the ‘building of God the 
Father’ (oixoðouh» de wxarpés), ‘hoisted up to the 
heights through the engine of Jesus Christ (unyar7s 
"Inood Xp rob), which is the Cross, and Gaing dor a 
rope the Holy Spirit’ (cxowly xpúpevot rq wveduare 
Te dl, Eph. ix. 1). Ignatius adjures the Mag- 
nesians to remain united in flesh and spirit (capat 
kal wvevpar:), by faith and love, in the Son, the 
Father, and the Spirit (év ulg xal warpl ral év rveõ · 
part, Magn. xiii. I). The Spirit is named along 
with the Logos (er duwuy wvedpare Kal AG Oeo, 
Smyrn. inscr.) The apostles were obedient rg 
Xpuwr@ cal rp warpl ral ry xvevpars (Magn. xiii. 2; 
it is difficult not to regard this as an example of 
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the trinitarian baptismal formula [Harnack, Dog- 


mengesch.* i. 175)). 

The Father is plenitude (rAjpwua, Eph. inscr.). 
The Son is the Logos of God (Magn. viii. 2), the 
thought of God (yvwu} beot, Eph. lii. 2), and the 
knowledge of God (yrs Ge0d, xvii. 2). The Spirit 
is the xdpwpa of Christ (Tò xápıspa 8 wréwoudev 
d\n0Gs ò xúpios, ib.), and in this sense the Spirit is 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ (PAwad. inser.), although 
one cannot identify Christ and the Holy Spirit in 
any way, as Harnack would have us do (Dogmen- 
gesch.“ i. 214), basing his argument on Magn. xv., 
where déidxptror Te is a synonym of dudvoa and 
not of dy:ov ryeĉua. The Word and the Spirit are 
not known except by their missions in time. 

Christianity, in opposition to Judaism, is the 
life of Christ in us (Iyoois Xpords Tò dun hudy 
tiv, Smyrn. iv. 1; of. Eph. iii. 2, xi. 1, Magn. i. 2, 
ix. 2), which is manifested through faith and love 
(Eph. xiv. 1; cf. Smyrn. vi. 1, Phad. ix. 2). This 
life is the fruit of the Spirit; it is the Spirit in 
contrast with the flesh. ‘The capxixol cannot do 
ra mwvevuarixd, neither can the wvevparixol do ra 
oapxuxa’ (Eph. viii. 2), and Ignatius even goes the 
length of saying, No man professing faith sinneth 
(ovdels rloru éraryyedAdpevos auaprdver, Eph. xiv. 2). 

As Christ is joined to the Father so the Church 
is omen to Christ (Eph. v. 1), for Christ is in every 
believer (xv. 3). He ‘breathes incorruption upon 
the Church’ (xvii. 1). He is the High Priest to 
whom is committed the holy of holies; to Him 
alone the secrets of God are confided, He is the 
door of the Father through which Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the Prophets, the Apostles, and the 
Church enter in (Philad. i. 9). 

The time of the end is at hand (‘These are the last 
times,’ tox ar. xatpot, Eph. xi. I). All those who be- 
lieve in Christ will rise again (Trall. ix. 2). The 
believers are members of Christ through His Cross 
and Passion, and the Head cannot exist apart from 
the members, so that in the end there will be unity, 
God Himself being Unity (rod deo évwow érayyei- 
Aopévou, ôs kor aurés, Trall. xi. 2). We find no 
trace of millennarianism and no apocalyptical 
imagery. The things of heaven (rà éxoupdua) are 
mentioned only in the abstract (Trall. v. 2), and 
with them the angelical orders (rds roro@ecias, ras 
d yyeucds, Tas cvordoas, Tas &pxovrixás : terms which 
seem to foreshadow Gnosticism). Cf. Polyc. ii. 2: 
‘And as for the invisible things, pray thou that 
they may be revealed unto thee’ (ra dé dépara alre: 
twa oon pavepwh7). 

This short analysis of the theologoumena of 
Ignatius will have shown the justice of F. Loofs’ 
verdict (Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmenge- 
schichte‘, Halle, 1906, p. 102) that ‘Johannine and 
Pauline thoughts ring through the theology of 
5 but it is not correct to say that his 
theology is a theology of Asia Minor’ distinct 
from ‘ ordinary Gentile Christianity’ (cf. Harnack, 
Dogmengesch.* i. 168). It is rather the theology of 
the presbyters quoted by Irenæus; his theology, 
as Harnack says (op. cit. i. 241) is of the same 
nature as that of Melito and Irenæus, ‘ whose pre- 
decessor he is’; it is the tutiorist theology of 
tradition which afterwards triumphantly withstood 
the Gnostic crisis; it was not brought into bein 
by that crisis, but must certainly have exist 
prior to it although later than the monarchical 
episcopate. Ignatius has no creative genius, but, 
as Sanday aptly says, ‘the striking thing about 
him is the way in which he seems to anticipate 
the spirit of the later theology ; the way in which 
he singles out as central the points which it made 
central, and the just balance and proportion 
aoe he observes between them’ (Christologies, 

. 10f.). 

What has given authority to Ignatius’ letters is 


his martyrdom. His letters, written in an abrupt 
and nervous style, overloaded with metaphors, 
incoherent, popular, and lacking every Hellenic 
grace, are yet endowed with such pathetic faith 
and such passionate joy in wan bg with such 
overwhelming love of Christ, that they are one 
of the finest expressions of the Christianity of the 
2nd century. 

6. Special points raised by the Epistle to the 
Romans.—Some special questions raised by the 
Letter to the Romans, whose authenticity we 
assume as beyond question, have been reserved for 
separate treatment. 

gnatius says that he has been most eager to 
see the ‘godly countenances’ of the Christians of 
Rome, and he hopes to salute them ‘for wearing 
bonds in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. i. 1). He implores 
them to do nothing to save him from martyrdom ; 
he dreads their very love; for it is easy for them 
to do what they will’ (ipi» yàp eùxepés dori, 8 dre 
mwotfoat, i. 2), s.e. the Romans were in a position 
to ensure Ignatius’ liberation. As Harnack says 
(Dogmengesch.* i. 486; cf. Lightfoot, p. 196), 
‘Ignatius presupposes great influence on the part 
of the separate members of the community in the 
higher ruling circles.’ The insistence with which 
Ignatius endeavours to dissuade the Romans from 
any possible intervention on his behalf would seem 
to indicate that the Romans had some definite plan 
in hand and that he had been informed of it. 

Again, in the Letter to the Romans (iii. 1) we 
find: ‘Ye never grudged any one; ye were the 
instructors of others (&\dous éð:ðážare). And my 
desire is that those lessons shall hold good whic 
as teachers ye enjoin’ (ey d¢ 0é\w lva xaxetva HCR, 
D å padyrediovres évré\decOe). The word padnrevew 
means ‘to make disciples,’ as padnrevecOa: means 
‘to be a disciple’ (Eph. iii. 1). Thus the Romans 
gave instruction, made disciples, and laid down 
precepts. Ignatius is here probably thinking of 
such documents as 1 Clement, where the Church 
of Rome instructs other churches in their duty (so 
Duchesne, Eglises séparées, Paris, 1896, p. 129; 
Harnack, loc. cit.; and Batiffol, Eglise natssante, 
Paris, 1909, p. 170), or he may have had in mind 
8 examples of martyrdom in the Church of 

ome (in Eph. i. 2 he hopes to be able to follow 
the heroic example of these martyrs [iva er ux el 
5uvnIG nab elvari; cf. Magn. ix. 2, Rom. iv. 2, 
v. 3]). The second interpretation perhaps suits 
the context better (cf. Lightfoot, ii. 202). 

In Rom. iv. 3 Ignatius says: ‘I do not enjoin 
ou, as Peter and Paul did. They were Apostles, 
am a convict.’ The word xcardxpcros (condemnatus) 

is difficult to explain ; but it may at any rate be 
taken as an expression of Ignatius humility such 
as is found in Frail. iii. 3: ‘I did not think myself 
competent for this, that being a convict I should 
order you as though I were an apostle’ (ira dy xará- 
KpTos ws drósroħos ùuî» Siardcowna). The apostles 
were, after Jesus Christ, the authorities of most 
account. I do not command you, as though I were 
somewhat’ (où ĉiıarágsopar ? ws &v tis), writes 
. to the Ephesians (iii. 1; ef. 1 Co 77). In 
the quotation from Rom. iv. 3 given above Ignatius 
mentions St. Peter and St. Paul because they alone 
of all the disciples had any dealings with the 
Romans: ‘they had been at Rome and had given 
commandments to the Roman Church’ (Lightfoot, 
ii. 209). This allusion to St. Peter is generally 
taken as evidence of the fact that St. Peter went 
to Rome (cf. F. Sieffert, art. Petrus’ in PRE’ xv. 
[1904] 200; F. H. Chase, art. ‘Peter (Simon)’ in 
ADB iii. [1900] 769). 

While Ignatius is still in Asia, Christians of 
Antioch go directly before him from Syria to Rome 
‘unto the glory of God.’ Ignatius is aware of this 
fact, and he writes to the Romans (x. 2): they are 
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all worthy of God and of you, and it becometh you 
to refresh them in all things.’ 

From this we may learn that there were great 
facilities for communication between Antioch or 
Ephesus (x. 1) and Rome. The Christians from 
Syria were most heartily welcomed at Rome, and 
from that time onwards the Church of Rome was 
known for its hospitality and generosity. In the 
address of the Letter to the Romans, the Church of 
Rome is saluted in most emphatic terms. If we 
compare this with the addresses of the other letters 
we shall find that this emphasis is part of Ignatius’ 
oe (Polycarp, on the other hand, couches his 

dress to the Philippians in the simplest terms) ; 
but, all the same, he salutes the Church of Rome 
with more emphasis than the other churches, which 
shows the great consideration shown at this time 
by other churches (esp. the Church of Antioch) to 
the Church of Rome. As Harnack says: ‘ However 
much one tones down the exaggerated expressions 
in his Letter to the Romans, so much is clear—that 
Ignatius assigns to the Roman community a posi- 
tion of real superiority over the sister-communities 

. the effusiveness of the address shows that he 
values and salutes this community as the fore- 
most in all Christendom’ (Harnack, loc. cit.). 

Three of the predicates applied to the Roman 
Church by Ignatius in the address may now be 
considered. 

(1) The believers are drodiwitcpnévan ) dr rarròs 
dAdorplou xpwuaros, filtered, pure, free from all 
polluting colouring matter’ (cf. Lightfoot, p. 193). 
As we have already noted, Ignatius does not 
think there are any heretics in Rome, and here he 
praises the Romans for not mixg any foreign 
colouring matter with the purity which befits them, 
as elsewhere he expresses a wish that among the 
Ephesians there may be no plant of the devil (Eph. 
x. 3). In the case of the Ephesians it is a mere 
yil: but with the Romans it is an accomplished 

act. 

(2) The Church of Rome smpoxd@nrac èv rry 
xwplov ‘Pwualwy. The verb rporádðnua: is translated 

ideo, mporábioıs sessio (in throno, in tribunals) ; 
wpoxd0yrat= ‘has the chief seat, presides, takes the 
precedence’ (Lightfoot, ii. 190). Ignatius applies 
this epithet elsewhere to the bishop and the pres- 
bytery (wpoxa@nuévov rod éxtoxéwov els Tórov Oeob, kal 
Tay xpecBuTépwv els rómov ouvedplov Toy d ro r 
(Magn. vi. 1); and again ese rq eric Kral 
Tois wpokadnudévas els uro ral dt da xh ddOapolas 
ib. 2)). Ignatius thus attributes to the whole 
man Church a gravity comparable with that of 
the bishop and the presbytery. Zahn thinks that 
er rer is a bad reading, and suggests év rúno: 
‘Ecclesia igitur Romana tamquam exemplar, ab 
omnibus imitandum, hominibus imperio Romano 
aubditis præest’ (‘Ignatii et Polycarpi Epistulæ,’ p. 
57). This correction has not been accepted by any 
other critic, and indeed, if Ignatius had wanted to 
say that, he would have written rather els bros. 
Then again, wpoxd@nra is not to be taken with 
wplov, as if Ignatius were saying that the Roman 
Church presided over the Roman region and ‘the 
suburbicarian bishops’ (Lightfoot, ii. 190); but it 
is to be understood absolutely, and é» rr xwplov 
Ponal designates the place where the Church 
resides. The curious tautology év réry xwplov must 
equivalent to é» rérw xp, and thus signifies 
the town of Rome. This interpretation of Funk’s 
seems more objective than Lightfoot’s (p. 190f.), 
who prefers to give the text a ‘suburbicarian’ 


meaning. 

(3) The Church of Rome is called deli eos, dé- 
ratvos, doe rlreuxros, dtlayvos ral wrpoxadnpuérn 71. 
dydryt, xpirbvouos, TaTpúvvpos. This accumulation 
ot epithets is an exam fe of Ignatius’ emphasis; but 
the expression rpoxa6nuérn rijs d yd rns does have a 
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more precise meaning. This time rpoxadnuévy is not 
to be taken absolutely but construed along with 
dydrys: the Roman Church presides over love. 
Lightfoot (p. 192) takes the meaning to be: ‘the 
Church of Hone. as it is first in rank, is first also in 
love,’ but it is doubtful if dydrys has this causative 
sense of dydry or év dydry. The Latin version of 
the interpolated Letters of Ignatius translates the 
words ‘fundatur in dilectione et lege Christi,’ 
but the verb wpoxd@nuce has not this meaning in 
Ignatius. Harnack’s interpretation ‘ procuratrix 
fraterni amoris’ is not exact either. The verb 
wpoxd@npac with the genitive implies presidency 
over a city or a region: éxeivos rovyapoby ò Syioros kal 
uéywrros Lets, ò wpoxabhyevos ris \aumpordrns buoy 
ré\ews writes the Emperor Maximin Daia in a letter 
to the people of Tyre (Euseb. HE IX. vii. 7). Funk 
(Patr. apost. i. 253) quotes from Theodoret the 
expression applied to Rome: ris olxounévns xpoxa- 
Onuévn; and from John Malalas that applied to 
Antioch : rpoxa@nuéyny Yi darf. We may com- 
pare also Philostorgius representing Constantine 
mpoxadnuévou trav érmucxérwy (HE vii. 6 [ed. Bidez, 
1913, p. 85)). Thus the word dydry must be a meta- 
N word for some collectivity, which cannot 

the Church of Rome, because here the Church 
of Rome is the subject of which rpoxaðnuérn is the 
epithet. It would very extraordinary if d yar. 
meant the Christian communities near Rome, or 
even the Christian communities of Italy, for that 
would be limiting arbitrarily the meaning of the 
word dydrn. We are left then with the explana- 
tion that dydry is that in which the distant churches 
like Antioch and Ephesus are united to the Church 
of Rome. Ignatius writes to the Trallians (xiii. 1): 
domdvera: ùuds  aydaen Duupraluy xat’Edeciwy ; and 
to the Romans (ix. 3): dowdtera: dus. . .  dydwrn ror 
exxAnoisy Tay Setayéruw ue (cf. Philad. xi. 2 and 
Smyrn. xii. 1: dowdferar buds 4 dyárn Trav ddekpur 
Tô» év Tpwdd:). Just as the collectivity of the 
believers of one church is designated by the 
expression dydrn rr dò eh, and two or three 
churches are designated by the phrase dyárn rap 
ex x MG d, so it is natural that wpoxadnudrn rìs 
åyárns should mean wpoxadnpévn rìs dydens Tov 
éxxAnoidv, president of the love or collectivity 
of the churches.’ 

The Letter to the Romans presents one difficulty 
formulated by J. Wordsworth (Ministry of Grace, 
London, 1901, p. 126) in these words: Ignatius 
twice speaks of himself as Bishop of Syria” or 
‘Sof the Church of Syria” (chs. 2 and 9): but he is 
entirely silent as to any such office in the Church 
of Rome. . . . If then, Clement, or any other single 
Church officer, had been Bishop of Rome,” in the 
sense that Ignatius was Bishop of Syria,” the 
language of the latter in writing to Rome would be 
almost inexplicable’ (cf. also J. Réville, Origines 
de l'épiscopat, p. 510). If we take the trouble to 
read the Letter to the Romans carefully, we shall 
find still more extraordinary facts, viz. that 
Ignatius does not speak of presbyters or deacons 
either, so that if the objection of Wordsworth and 
Réville is valid, we should have to say that the 
Church of Rome, at the time of Ignatius’ Letter, 
had no hierarchy, no deacons, no presbytery, no 
bishop. As a matter of fact, Ignatius regarded 
each church as haviny its unity in its totality, and 
his letters are addressed to churches, to each church 
as such (exc. the Epistle to Polycarp), just as the 
Epistle of Clement does not bear the name of 
Clement, but is addressed by ‘the Church of God 
which sojourneth in Rome to the Church of God 
which sojourneth in Corinth.“ It is very probable 
that Clement was xpoxadjyevos, although in his 
time the line of demarcation between episcopate 
and presbytery was still blurred. It is difficult to 
say when the monarchical episcopate strictly began 
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in Rome, but the episcopal lists of Rome, Antioch, 
Corinth, etc., must have been nothing but forgeries 
if there was not early in the communities a 
primus inter pares, at the head of the presbytery, 
such as Clement was when he wrote to the Church 
of Corinth (Harnack, Entstehung und Entwickel- 
ung, p. 72). Thus the silence of Ignatius in his 
Letter to the Romans cannot be taken as a proof 
that Rome had no hierarchy at the time at which 
it was written. On Ignatius and the Roman 
primacy see A. Harnack, ‘ Das Zeugnis des Ignatius 
über das Ansehen der römischen Gemeinde,’ in 
SBA V, 1896, pp. 111-131; J. Chapman, in Revue 
Bénédictine, 1896, pE: ; „HKirenen- 
1 es Abhandlungen, i. [Paderborn, 1897], 
pp. 1-23. 


Lirgrnaturs.—This has been cited throughout the article. 
For general bibliography see O. Bardenhewer, Geach. der 
d M. Rackl. Oaa lona ia deen i e do. 115 
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e ee te 
> , et Po 0 in r. a . opera 
; 1870 è X Funk n Opera patr. apostolicorum, £ 
Tübingen, 1878 fl.): 5 B. as Soa ta (Apostolic Fathers?, pt. ii. 
vol. ii., London, See A. Lelong, Ignace d'Antioche, 
Paris, 1910. P. BATIFFOL. 


IGNORANCE.—As the apostolic writers dealt 
mostly with moral and spiritual matters, they 
usually spoke of ignorance ìn a sense that was not 
merely intellectual. Thus (Eph 45) the ignorance 
of the Gentiles was associated with vanity of mind, 
darkening of understanding, alienation from God, 
and hardening of heart, in a way that linked it to 
the deeper faculties of the soul. Even pois is the 
faculty for recognizing moral good as well as in- 
tellectual truth, and &d:dyoa includes feeling and 
desiring as well as understanding. Ignorance 
arose, according to the apostles, as much from the 
condition of the conscience and the spirit as from 
the state of the mind (cf. 2 Ti 37). olding this 
conception, the apostles taught that ignorance 
sprang either from the state of the heart or from 
lack of the Christian revelation. The latter condi- 
tion was much dwelt upon, for to all the apostles 
the Coming of Jesus Christ was the shedding forth 
of so great a light that all who had not seen that 
light dwelt in darkness, while they insisted also 
that light sufficient was given in the world to learn 
about God, if only men had not been led away by 
evil desires (Ro 1”). Thus arose the ignorance of 
God (Ac 17%), the yielding to lusts (1 P 1"), the 
rejection of Jesus of Nazareth (Ac 3"), and, in St. 
Paul’s own experience, the persecution of the 
followers of Jesus Christ (Ac 26). 

The double source of these sins of ignorance led 
to God’s method of sear wa them. As they 
arose from evil in men, they were not left un- 
punished by God (Ro 1%); but, as they were done 
in ignorance of the full revelation, they were 
‘winked at’ or ‘overlooked’ by God (Ac 17%), or 
in the forbearance of God were passed over (Ro 3%). 
This passing over (xdpeots) did not exclude punish- 
ment, and was not equivalent to forgiveness 
(dect); but it prepared the way for repentance 
(Ac 3”) and for the receiving of the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus (1 Ti 1»). 

The densest ignorance came to those who had 
heard the gospel of Christ and had persisted in 
rejecting it, for on them the curse foretold by 
Isaiah was abiding (Ac 28%). Such people, what- 
ever their superficial knowledge might be, were 
walking in such darkness that they were content 
to live in sin and to be guilty of hatred of their 
brothers (1 Jn 36 28). 

Even in the experience of those who had come 
to a knowledge of Christ as Saviour and Lord 
there existed much ignorance. 

(1) If Christ Himself knew not the day of the 
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Great Appearing, it was not to be wondered at 
that the times and the seasons for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom in glory were hid from His disciples 
(Ac 17). It is evident from some of the apostolic 
writings (cf. 1 Thess.) that many believed that the 
Great Day was to come almost immediately, and 
were to y ignorant of the delay that was to ensue. 

(2) Another subject of which there was much 
ignorance was the state of the dead. The apostles 
in their eacha tology did little to dispel the dark- 
ness connected with the present condition of the 
dead. Sometimes they referred to the blessedness 
of those with Christ’ (Ph 1%), sometimes to their 
quiescence in a state of sleep (1 Co 15”), and some- 
times to the activities carried on (1 P 40), but the 
intermediate state was comparatively uninterest- 
ing to the 5 Age, as their main thought 
centred in the Resurrection and the Parousia. 
Even with regard to these great events of the 
future there was not always assured knowledge; 
disciples of Christ were not only doubtful of the 
Resurrection, but even oppos to its teaching, 
and St. Paul laboured to «dispel their ignorance ; 
while many sorrowed about their brethren who 
had passed away as if they had lost the opportunity 
of being present at the Parousia of Christ, not 
knowing that both those asleep and those alive 
would then together meet the Lord in the air 
(1 Th 4%). 

(3) According to the apostles, ignorance could 
never be wholly eliminated from Christian life, 
while the circle of knowledge must be constantly 
enlarged. The apostles were never content to 
leave even the humblest Christians in a state of 
ignorance, and one indication of this desire may be 
found in the phrase that recurs so often in the 
Epistles of St. Paul: ‘I would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren’ (Ro 11 11%, 1 Co 10! 121, 2 Co 
16, 1 Th 4. But the apostles acknowledged that 
ignorance was found even in the most mature Chris- 
tian experience. Thus they taught that there had 
been revealed to all Christians the great end of 
their life, viz. the perfecting of salvation, but they 
indicated that there was constantly shown a real 
ignorance of what was needed at any particular 
crisis in life. Hence Christians knew not what to 
pray for as they should at particular moments (Ro 
8%), but in this ignorance the Holy Spirit helped 
within the heart by unutterable groanings. Still 
further, Christian experience was limited by its 
own capacity in face of the boundlessness of the 
Divine attributes. The ee proclaimed that 
the love of God was made known pre-eminently in 
the life and death of Christ, but there were depths 
in God's love that could never be fathomed by 
human knowledge. Christians knew that love, 
but even at the end they had to confess their 
ignorance, for it passed knowledge (Eph 3%). The 
apostles had no hesitancy in believing in a real 
knowledge of God, but they declared that a com- 
plete or exhaustive knowledge lay beyond even 
the most mature Christian experience. The only 
thorough Agnosticism spoken of by the apostles 
was such as certain Corinthians were in danger of, 
according to St. Paul, and was associated with 
their low ethics, their heathen intimacies, and their 
disbelief in the Resurrection. These character- 
istics were liable to produce a persistent ignorance 
of God (dy il Geo, 1 Co 15%) which was shared 
with the worst of the heathen and from which 
they could be saved only by being aroused from 
the stupor of pride and sensualism. 

D. MACRAE Top. 

ILLUMINATED.—See ENLIGHTENMENT. 


ILLYRICUM ('DT\upixév).—This was the name 
of a Roman province bounded on the W. by the 
Adriatic, and extending from Pannonia on the N. 
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to Macedonia on the S. Though so near to Italy, 
it was for long comparatively unknown. Strabo 
writing about A.D. 20 says: ‘Illyria was formerly 
neglected, throughignorance pear of its fertility ; 
but it was principally avoided on account of the 
Bav manners of the inhabitants, and their 

iratical habits’ (VIL v. 11). It was subjugated 

7 Tiberius in A.D. 9. When St. Paul contem- 
pave a Journey by Rome to Spain, he justified 

is desire for fresh fields by saying that from 
Jerusalem and round unto Illyricum (xal xiécry 
ux rob 'TAAvpixo’) he had fully preached the gospel 
of Christ (Ro 15"). 

Meyer, Gifford, and others (in loco) e 
round Jerusalem, i.e. Judæa, Syria an 
to bear this sense the word would 
meaning is rather that all the countries between Jerusalem and 
Iilyricum—Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, Achaia— 
995 a rough arc of a circle, have been evangelized by the 

e. 


lain «vedas the region 
Arabia. But in order 
uire the article. The 


The words ‘ unto Illyricum’ do not necessarily 
imply that he had preached within this province. 
He may be indicating the exterior rather than the 
interior limit. In his third journey he revisited 
Macedonia, and ‘having made a missionary pro- 
p through those parts’ (d:eXOwe è rà hh éxetva) 

e came to Greece (Ac 20). Those parts’ might 
include the south of Illyricum, but probably meant 
no more than the west of Macedonia. Strabo 
(VII. vii. 4), describing the Via Egnatia, which 
began at Dyrrachium (the modern Durazzo), notes 
that it traverses a part of Illyria before it enters 
Macedonia, and that ‘on the left are the Illyrian 
mountains.’ 

St. Paul would have followed this road as far as Thessalonica, 
and if pointing Westward he had asked the names of the moun- 
tain on and of the A a a inhabiting it, he would have 
been told that it was ” The term therefore is the one 
which would naturally occur to him as fitted to express the 
limits of his journey to the West (Sanday-Headlam, in loco). 

Writing as a Roman citizen to Christians in 
Rome, St. Paul avoids the ordinary Greek ’IA\upls 
or IM pla, and merely transliterates the Latin 
provincial term Jilyricum. In the second half of 
the Ist cent. the name Dalmatia (g. v.), which had 
formerly meant the 8. part of the province of 
Illyricum, began to be extended to the whole. 
For a time Illyricum and Dalmatia were con- 
vertible terms. Pliny has both ; Suetonius marks 
the change from the one to the other ; and from the 
Flavian period onward the term regularly used is 
Dalmatia. St. Paul, keeping pace with Roman 
usages, employs the new provincial name in a part 
of 2 Tim. which is generally accepted as genuine 
(4'0), 

St. Jerome and Diocletian were Illyrians. The 
region now comprises Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and N. Albania, and is as wild and un- 
settled as ever. 

»The eastern coast of the Adriatic is one of those ill-fated 
portions of the earth which, though placed in immediate contact 


with civilization, have rem barian’ (T. 
Arnold, Hist. of Rome, 1888-4. L. 4h OAT j 
LirgraTuRs.—T. Mommsen, of Rome, Eng. tr., A 
Index, s.v.; Prov. of Rom. Emp.3, 1909, i. 199; artt. s.v. in HDB 
(Ramsay), SDB (Souter), Smith’s DORG (E. B. James). 
J. STRAHAN. 

IMAGE.—The use of this term in the apostolic 
writings may be conveniently discussed under 
three heads. 

1. Connexion with idolatry.—Apart from Ro 
13, where St. Paul is reviewing the corruption of 
the pagan world and the perversity with which 
men neglected the living God for ‘the likeness of 
an image’ of men, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles, 
all our references are found in the Apocalypse and 
concern the particular form of idolatry that acutely 
distressed the early Church, viz. the worship of 
the bust of Cæsar. This ‘image’ is first brought 
forward in Kev 131. (but cf. ‘Satan’s throne’ at 
Pergamum, 2). The Seer has described the 
Roman Empire in the guise of a monster rising out 
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of the sea (v.'*), and its counterpart, a monster 
from the land (afterwards described as the false 
prophet), who represents the Cæsar-cult and its 
riests in the Eastern provinci This sacerdotal 
and-monster is plausible and seductive, and his 
inducements to Christians to show themselves good 
citizens are backed up by miracles. The image or 
statue of the first monster, i. e. the bust of the 
Emperor, is set up 5 the statues of the gods 
to receive the N and devotion of the citizens, 
and through ventriloquy it seems to have the 
power of speech. The cult was enforced with all 
the resources that could be devised, and to counter- 
act it an angel utters fearful judgment on all who 
worship the monster and his statue (14°), The 
supremely happy fate of those who resisted both 
blandishment and compulsion is depicted in 15% 
and 20‘; the punishment of those who conformed, 
in 16? and 1 See, further, art. IDOLATRY. 

We may note at this point that the word ciawy (like ed Ar) 
in classical Greek usually stands for the portrait statues or paint- 
ings of men and women; seldom for images of the gods. An 
instance of ita use in the NT which may be regarded as focusing 
the range of its varied application and as a transition from the 
above ssion to those which follow, is found in He 10}, 
where the Mosaic Law is spoken of as being a mere ‘shadow 
of the coming bliss, of representing its reality or being 
its ‘very image.’ ‘The shadow is the dark outlined figure 
cast by the object . . . contrasted with the complete representa- 
tion (eixo) produced by the help of colour and solid mass. The 
eiche brings before us under the conditions of space, as we can 
understand it, that which is spiritual’ (B. F. Westcott, in loc.). 

2. Christ as the image of God.—Two of the 
passages where Christ is spoken of as the image of 

are Pauline—2 Co 4‘ ( the image of God’), and 
Col 18 (‘the image of the invisible God’). The 
first is in a context which clearly points back to 
the Apostle’s conversion experiences. All his 
thought turns on his doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ, and the basis of that doctrine was the bright 
vision he had beheld on the way to Damascus. 
This was his distinctive gospel, that which marked 
him off from those who simply knew the human 
Jesus, blameless and pure though His life had 
been. In the second p he is concerned to 
set before the people of Colosse the 5 
superiority of Christ as a mediator between man an 
God, over the many and strange spirits and forces 
which they thought of as intervening between the 
Divine and the human. Hence he uses the word 
elxév, which, even in its material sense already 
referred to, connotes'true representation rather than 
accidental similarity, and representation of that 
which is at any rate tempo y out of sight. His 
thought is that Christ is the external expression as 
it were of God: at once His representation and 
manifestation. ‘Ethically and essentially He is 
at once the Revealer and the Revelation of the 
Eternal Spirit’ (J. Strachan, The Captivity and 
the Pastoral Epp. [Westminster NT, 1910], p. 41). 
It is not sim I that He is like God—He is God 
manifest. d beyond the reference to the 
earthly life and ministry of Christ, even primarily 
rhaps, there is the implication that in the time- 
ess heavenly life He is the el ĝeot, God's repre- 
sentative acting in the sphere of the visible (cf. Jn 
1, He 13). We may state it more fully thus: 
Christ is the outcome of His Father’s nature, and 
so related to Him inꝰa unique manner; and He is 
especially the means by which the Father has 
manifested Himself to all that is without, from the 
first moment of creation and for ever, though the 
centre and focus of that manifestation is the Incar- 
nation. We recall at once the Johannine doctrine 
of the Logos; the one is a manifestation to the 
mind of man through eee the other (‘Image ) 
through Eye-gate. A title given to the Logos in 
the Midrash, ‘ the light of the raiment of the Holy 
One,’ is suggestive in this connexion. We are re- 
minded also of Christs own word recorded in 
Jn 14°; ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the 
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Father’ (cf. also 819. ). There are other modes of 
the Divine manifestation ; through creation itself 
he who has an eye to see may behold ‘ the invisible 
things of God’ (Ro 1%), but there is no revelation 
or manifestation so sure, so adequate, so satisfying 
as that in Christ. 

At this point we may notice the striking expression in He 13 
where Christ, in a passage reminding us of Colossians, is spoken 
of as the very image of God's substance.’ The word used is 

apaxrip, which meant originally a graving tool and then the 
8 made by such a tool, especially on a seal or die, and 
the figure struck off by such seal or die; hence the translations 
‘stamped with God’s own character’ (Moffatt), ‘the impress of 
God's essence (Peake). The Son is thus the exact counterpart 
of the Father, the exact facsimile, the clear-cut impression 
which possesses all the ‘characteristics’ of the o 
it is noteworthy that Philo (de Plant. Now, § 5) speaks of the 
Logos as the impression on the seal of God. Westcott (in loc.) 
distinguishes x p from eixey by sying that the former 
‘conveys representative traits only,’ wh e latter ‘gives a 
complete representation under the condition of earth of that 
lay a figures’; and from op, ‘which marks the essential 

3. Man as the image of God or of Christ.—The 
fundamental text, Gn 1*%-77, is the basis of St. Paul's 
statement in 1 Co 117 (cf. Col 310). Man is the 
image of God in those matters of rational and 
moral endowment which distinguish him from the 
humbler creation. St. Paul would no doubt have 
subscribed to Justin Martyr's statement that God 
‘in the beginning made the human race with the 

wer of thought and of choosing the truth and 
oing right, so that all men are without excuse 
before God ; for they have been born rational and 
contemplative’ (Apol. i. 28). In neither the OT 
nor the NT are we to press for a difference between 
‘image’ and ‘likeness,’ which are used as synonyms. 
The image has, however, been marred and obscured 
by men’s sin. Yet there is the glorious possibility 
of its renewal and restoration. The new man in 
Christ Jesus bears once more the image of his 
Creator (Col 310; he becomes akin to God, is able 
to know Him (els éxlyrwow) and His will in all the 
affairs of life. In this perfected likeness to God 
human distinctions, whether of nationality, religious 
ceremonial, culture, or caste, fall away—‘in it there 
is no room for Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave or free 
man; Christ is everything and everywhere.’ This 
agrees with Ro 8*, in which the elect are spoken of 
as sharing the image of God’s Son—that He might 
be the firstborn of a great brotherhood. Thus it 
matters little whether we speak of bearing Christ’s 
image or God’s, and it is fruitless to debate which 
is prior in time. The two are one. To be con- 
formed to the image of Christ is to share not only 
His holiness but His glory—a thought brought 
before us in 2 Co 38 (We all mirror the glory of 
the Lord with face unveiled, and so we are being 
transformed into the same image as himself, pass- 
ing from one glory to another’) and in 1 Co 15® 
(‘as we have borne the image of material man so 
we are to bear the image of the heavenly Man’). 
In the first of these passages the spirit of the be- 
liever is likened to a mirror which receives the 
unobstructed impression of the glory of the Lord. 
That pri takes up its abode in the Christian, and 
ins of fading as in the case of Moses, becomes 
ever more glorious (cf. Ro 8"). The assimilation 
of Christ’s mind and character involves the assimi- 
lation of His splendour. The outer man may 
perish but the inner man, the real man, waxes more 
and more radiant, strong, and immortal, till it 
dwells, like its Lord, wholly in the light. With 
these ges, and especially with the second, 
which points forward, we may compare 1 Jn 3%, 
We are to be like him, for we are to see him as 
he is.’ While the primary implication is ethical 
and spiritual it is not the only one in the NT 
thought of our likeness to Christ. 


Lrrgraturs.—Besides the Commentaries, especially A. S. 
Second 
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Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians, 1912 ; and B. F. 
estcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889 ; see, for Christ as the 
image of God, W. L. Walker, Christ the Creative Ideal, 1913, 
pp. 52 f., 60 f.; H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person 
esus Christ, 1912, pp. 65, 83; for man as the image of God. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man, 1911, p. 164 f.; 
on image-worship in the Roman Empire and its parallels to-day, 
C. Brown, Heavenly Visions, 1910, pp. 70 f., 175-183. 
A. J. GRIEVE. 
IMMORTALITY. — The subject of immortality 
may be treated from many points of view—doc- 
trinal, metaphysical, biological. But the scope of 
this article is necessarily limited to the historical 
method of treatment, and is further confined toa 
definite portion of the historical field—the 1st cent. 
of Christianity. Hence many aspects of the sub- 
ject are excluded. For the previous development 
of the belief in immortality the reader is referred 
to the articles dealing with this and the related 
subjects in HDB, DCG, and ERE. The following 
is the outline of the treatment of the subject in 
this article: 
I. General discussion of the place occupied in religious 
thought at the nning of the Apostolic Age by the 
belief in immo ty. l 
II. Particular history of the development of the belief during 
the Apostolic Age: 
1. Pauline doctrine of immortality. 
2. Petrine doctrine of immortality. 
8. Johannine doctrine of immortality. 
4. Apostolic Fathers’ doctrine of immortality. 
III. Conclusion. Literature. 


I. GENERAL DISCUSSION.—At the beginning of 
the Apostolic Age the Græco-Roman world might 
almost be compared to the Pool of Bethesda at the 
critical moment of the angelic visitation. There 
was a troubling of the waters, and a steadily in- 
creasing number of seekers after spiritual health. 
The subject of immortality was, so to speak, in 
the air. The various Mystery-cults, with varying 
forms of ritual, all agreed in offering to the 
initiate the hope of a future life of bliss after 
death. Abundant evidence for this may be found 
in books and monographs dealing with the subject 
of the Mystery-cults in the Roman Empire. At 
the same time, along a totally different line of de- 
velopment, the Jew had arrived at a conception of 
immortality which was bound up with a spiritual 
conception of God and man’s relation to God. In 
communion with God lay both the essence of im- 
mortality and its guarantee for faith. In Alex- 
andrian Judaism, as represented by Philo, we 
have the blending of the Platonic doctrine of im- 
mortality, based on the distinction between the 
higher and the lower elements in man, with the 
Pharisaic assertion of the value of the individual 
to God and its grasp of the eternal character of 
the soul’s communion with God. Hence we can 
discern at least three distinct elements at work in 
the formation of current ideas about immortality. 

(1) The view of a future life which rested upon 
the Eastern dualistic attitude towards matter and 
spirit. This Eastern, and especially Persian, ele- 
ment which entered so largely into the Mystery- 
cults of the century before and the century follow- 
ing the birth of Christ, laid stress upon the 
deliverance of the soul, by 3 rites and 
by asceticism, from the bondage of the body, and 
thus pointed a way to ultimate salvation and im- 
a by union with the god. The resem - 
blance of the rites of the Mystery-cults to various 
elements in the Christian sacraments has led many 
scholars to trace the influence of these cults of the 
Greeco-Roman world upon the form which Christi- 
anity assumed as it developed a system of ritual 
and doctrine. This point will be discussed briefly 
in dealing with St. Paul’s doctrine of immortality. 

(2) The Platonic element in Alexandrian 
Judaiam, modified by Stoic influence, Jaying stress 
on the eternity of n, and hence offering an 
abstract form of immortality in which the continu- 
ance of personal identity was not involved. 
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its insistence on the permanence of personal identity 


preserved in communion with God. The place of 
the body was not clearly defined, as Pharisaic 
Judaism held the immortality of the soul in com- 
bination with various forms of eschatological ex- 
pectation, in which a body, spiritual or quasi- 
spiritual, was involved. 

The Jewish view was, of course, not confined to 
Palestine, but, as we know, was spread through- 
out Egypt, Asia Minor, and all the Mediterranean 

asts by means of the synagogue. All these ele- 
ments intermingled and formed the basis of the 

pular attitude towards the future life, in the 
st cent. of Christianity. 

But the form which the doctrine of immortality 
took in primitive Christianity is by no means ex- 
plained when we have examined the conditions of 
thought under which it grew up. It certainly 
cannot be explained without them, but neither 
can it be explained wholly by them. Christianity 
gave its own definite form to all that it took up 
from the current thought of its time, and the out- 
standing factor in the form which the primitive 
Christian hope assumed is the Resurrection of 
Christ. It has been argued that the form which 
the belief in the Resurrection took, especially in 
St. Paul, was determined by these external influ- 
ences, especially by the existence in various 
Mystery-cults of the idea of the death of the god 
and his resurrection. But these offer no true 
parallel to the belief in a historic Resurrection and 
do not explain either its existence or the peculiar 
moral value attached to the Resurrection of Christ 
by the primitive Church. 

When we come to the historical account of the 
doctrine of immortality in the Ist cent. of Chris- 
tianity, we find, in the first place, that it is in- 
separably connected with the Resurrection of 
Christ, and, secondly, that it is also inseparable 
from primitive Christian eschatology. ‘The 
resurrection of the body and the life of the world 
to come’ is the phrase which crystallizes the growth 
of the idea of immortality for the popular mind 
during the early stages of Christianity. We shall 
find, however, in both Pauline and Johannine teach- 
ing, much that transcends the form of belief as 
i hase in the credal phrase. 

I. PARTICULAR HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
—i. Pauline.—It is impossible to work through 
the Pauline treatment of the subject without dis- 
covering that St. Paul had no doctrine of immor- 
tality. He deals with the ve er only so far as it 
arises out of the question of salvation through 
Christ and the implications of salvation. Hence 
the most illuminating method of understanding 
St. Paul’s attitude towards immortality will be to 
trace the bearings of his theory of salvation as 
it is worked out in Romans, the most definitely 
soteriological of his Epistles. The following are 
the principal points that arise from the examina- 
tion of the Epistle. 

(1) Eschatological background. — There is an 
eschatological cies ede to the whole of St. 
Paul’s thinking on the subject of salvation. This 
is not to say that the ethical nature of the sal- 
vation is excluded; on the contrary, the ethical 
is 5 te bara from the eschatological, the con- 
nexion between life and righteousness being of the 
very essence of St. Paul’s thought. But from the 
outset and right through, the eschatological out- 
look is apparent. In Ro 2’, one of the most general 
statements on the subject, St. Paul says that in 
the revelation of God’s righteous judgment He 
will render eternal life to all those who are seek- 
ing glory and honour and immortality (d¢@apcla) ; 
in 5, there is the justified boast in the hope of the 
glory of God; in 57, those who receive the gift 
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of righteousness shall reign in life; in 84, the 
mortal bodies of those indwelt by the Spirit are 
to be quickened. 

This eschatological colouring is more apparent 
in the earlier Epistles, ¢.g. 1 and 2 Th onians, 
than in 70 iba But even in eee Epistles, 
e.g. in ilippians, it appears: „ for our 
citizenship is lin heaven; from whence also we 
wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who 
shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able even 
to subject all things unto himself. 

Thus the eschatological element in the belief is 
not secondary or non-essential; it shows in the 
first place that St. Paul’s sense of the necessity of 
a future glorified life is pan of a larger scheme of 
things—the future Kingdom of God and its mani- 
festation on earth. 

(2) Christ as an earnest of the future life.—The 
present condition of Christ's existence is both the 
pattern and the guarantee of the believer’s future 
state of existence. This is perhaps the most char- 
acteristic and original part of St. Paul's thinking 
on this subject, and requires the most caref 
study. It is true that various elements existed 
in Apocalyptic and Rabbinical systems of thought 
in St. Paul’s time which may have suggested in 
details the form of his thought. For example, the 
idea of a spiritual body was not new; it occurs in 
Midr. Rab. and in the Gnostic Hymn of the Soul 
(see Rendel Harris’s edition of the Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon, 1909, Introduction, p. 67f.) and the 
conception of the transformation of the righteous 
into the likeness of Messiah occurs first in Enoch 


xc. 38. 

But the Death and Resurrection of Christ as 
historical facts are the decisive elements which St. 
Paul lays hold of and works out in their relation 
to the Kingdom of God, making new combinations 
of old ideas, throwing fresh light on the purpose 
of God, and filling the old categories of thought 
with a new vital force. No apocalyptic scheme 
offered any such conception as the Death and 
Resurrection of Messiah, and the acceptance by 
St. Paul of the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
as historical facts, together with his identification 
of Jesus with the Messiah, set a train of thought 
working in his mind which yielded entirely new 
forms, not to be explained by any patch-work of 
older elements to be found in them. There are 
certain essential points of St. Paul’s scheme of 
things which were never grasped by the Apologists 
and the early interpreters of Apostolic Christianity. 
This was partly because the eschatological element 
was not understood, and perhaps still more because 
St. Paul’s attitude towards the human side of the 
Incarnation was not understood. The side upon 
which Irenæus lays stress, the answer to the 

uestion Cur Deus Homo? was fully grasped and 

eveloped, viz. the ‘deification’? of man through 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. But owing to 
the rise of christological controversies the emphasis 
laid by St. Paul and the primitive Church on the 
ethical value of the Resurrection of Christ and its 
implications re are out of sight. 

(a) First of all, then, for St. Paul the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ has an ethical value which is of 

eat importance in his view of the future life of 
N The Resurrection of Christ was not a 
foregone conclusion resulting from His Divinity, 
but it was intimately connected with Christ's faith 
and holiness as man. His Resurrection was ao- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness; He was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father. In His 
Resurrection the full working of the law of the 
Spirit of life was displayed. ‘He lives to God.’ 

e word ‘glory’ which St. Paul uses to describe 
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the present state of the risen Christ as well as His 
future manifestation has both an ethical and a 
quasi-material significance. The full moral like- 
ness to God which Christ displayed has its counter- 
part in His present state of existence, ‘the glory of 
God in the face (e rpoowry, possibly better rendered 
‘in the person ef. 2 Co bid) of Jesus Christ.’ 

(6) This resurrection state of Christ is spiritual. 
The historic Christ retaining His moral character- 
istics has p into a spiritual condition, by 
the operation of a law made manifest for the first 
time in His case. Christ is identified with the 
Spirit. He is no longer limited in manifestation 
by time and space, but can dwell in those who re- 
ceive Him by faith. It is the real Christ that 
St. Paul conceives of as dwelling in believers and 
thereby bringing into operation in them the same 
law that resulted in His own Resurrection and 
victory over ‘ the law of sin and death.’ 

(c) The ultimate result of this indwelling of 
the Spirit of Christ is to assert the complete 
triumph of life over death even in the bodies of 
believers (Ro 8"). The full manifestation of this 
life will bring deliverance for creation (v.) from 
the bondage of corruption (¢@opd). For St. Paul, 
then, immortality is not déavacla, but dpOapola. 
It is an integral part of the triumph of the King- 
dom of God, beginning with the Resurrection of 
Christ (1 Co 15 : drapxh Xpiords). 

(3) The corporate nature of the future life.— 
The last point that comes out from the study of 
St. Paul’s teaching on this subject is the corporate 
nature of the future existence, in strong contrast 
to the immortality presented by Plotinus and the 
later Neo-Platonists—an immortality of ‘ the Alone 
with the Alone.’ The indwelling Spirit of Christ 
is the ground of unity, as well as the assurance of 
immortality ; the future life of bliss is the life of 
a blessed community of glorified persons, united 
to Christ and like Him morally and spiritually, 
finding their joy in the activities of eternal life, 
doing the will of God. 

The Pauline view of the subject is also bound up with the 
Parousia and with the closely allied subject of the resurrection 
of believers. Hence the reader is referred to the articles on 


these subjects in this Dictionary for supplemen discussion 
of the Pauline teaching. áj R 


2. Petrine and other primitive teaching.—For 
the sake of convenience, the general teaching of 
the Catholic Epistles and the Pastorals is taken 
together with the Petrine doctrine of immortality. 
The doctrine of 1 Peter may be said to represent 
the general standpoint of the primitive Apostolic 
Church on this matter, while the Pauline and the 
Johannine teaching contain developments which 
profoundly affected the thought of the Charch but 
which were never wholly understood and accepted. 

(1) The First Epistle of Peter shows the same 
eschatological background that we find in St. 
Paul and everywhere in the primitive Church, 
and the same view of the ethical value of the 
Resurrection of Christ: ‘ who through him are be- 
Neven 1 Coa. 9 5 him on the dead, 
and gave him glory; so that your faith and ho 
mi ut be in God’ (1 P 13), j ii 

ut there is nothing of the extraordinary 
development of the consequences of the Resurrec- 
tion-life of Christ in the Spirit, and the resultant 
view of the Kingdom as already manifested in its 
working. The most important passage for our 
purpose is 1 P 35-2, the ‘Descent into Hell’ of 
the Creeds. 


Rende! Harris (Side-lights on NT Research, 1908, p. 9) has 
proposed the emendation èv & xat Ex on the supposition 
that "Evwx has dropped out by haplography, and would refer 
- the to a reminiscence of the visit of Enoch to the con- 
denned watchers and his intercession for them (see Enoch xii., 
xiii. But the interruption to the general sense of the passage 
is too serious, except on a very low estimate of the logical 
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If the passage be interpreted to refer to the visit 
of Christ to the souls in Sheol during the interval 
between His Death and His Resurrection, then 
this is the only NT passage which supports such 
a conception, and it is a pore view that the 
Christian interpretation of the passage has been 
influenced by the strong belief which grew up in 
the primitive Church in the descent of Christ to 
Hades. But the passage requires fuller treatment 
than space allows of here (see, further, art. DE- 
SCENT INTO HADES). If the credal interpretation 
be accepted, the passage is evidence rather for an 
intermediate state than for any clearly defined 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. It does 
not necessarily imply more than is implied in the 
later Jewish view of Sheol. Still more perplexing 
is 4°, if the same interpretation be attached to it. 
But it is possible to interpret both r of the 
preaching of Noah to those who though dead now, 
were alive at the time when the Spirit of Christ 
in Noah preached to them. Then the last clause 
of 46 may be evidence for the future state of the 
condemned. After judgment they continue to 
live in spirit in relation to God. Apart from 
this the writer's attention is fixed on the coming 
‘ glory,’ ‘the crown of glory,’ to be revealed at the 
Parousia. 

(2) Hebrews.—The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews retains the eschatological background 
common to the early Church, but adds to our in- 
quiry one important new conception—that which 
is implied in the term rereAewwudvos. Christ in His 
present risen state is spoken of as reredecwpuévos 
(7%); the spirits in the heavenly Jerusalem are 
called the spirits of ‘the perfected righteous, 
d xalo reredewpéverv (12%; cf. also 5° 11%, Lk 13%). 
It is difficult to find the Pauline conception of a 
glorified body here. It would rather seem to 
present the Alexandrian Judaistic point of view 
that the righteous immediately after death reach 
their perfected state of bliss in full communion 
with God. The writer undoubtedly believes in 
the Resurrection of Christ and also in the ethical 
aspect of it already mentioned, but he does not 
seem to ca on, as St. Paul does, the conse- 
quences of this to the bodily resurrection of be- 
lievers. But he clearly looks forward to a caffar- 
ionés for the people of God, a heavenly city, and 
a corporate immortality, all based upon the pre- 
sent risen life of Christ. 

(3) The Pastoral Epistles add one or two points. 
The dogmatic conception of abstract immortalit 
—what Friedrich von Hügel (Eternal Life) calls 
‘quantitative immortality —perhaps appears in 
it; 615: ó uóvos Exwy ddavaclay. In 40 as dis- 
tinction is drawn between ‘the life that now is 
and that which is to come,’ a sign of the passing of 
the eschatological form of the distinction between 
‘the present age’ and ‘the coming age.’ The 
rich are charged to lay hold on what is truly life 
(râs bvrws whs, 615). 

In 2 Ti 1! we have the Pauline conception, ‘the 
promise of life which is in Christ Jesus’; 2, ‘if 
we suffer with him we shall reign with him’; 41, 
living and dead are to be judged by Christ at His 
appearing ; 46, ‘shall save me unto his heavenly 
kingdom.’ But the two most characteristic pas- 
sages in this Epistle are 1, where our Saviour 
Jesus Christ has annulled death and brought life 
and immortality (d¢@apelay) to light, through the 
gospel; and 2'°, where speaking of ‘the elect’ the 
writer says ‘that they too may obtain the salva- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.’ 
Tit 1-3 echoes the phrase of 2 Ti 11, the hope 
of eternal life, still reflecting the eschatological 
colouring. In Tit 2123 ‘the present age’ is con- 
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trasted with ‘the appearing of the glory of the 
great God and our Savion Christ Jesus,’ also 
spoken of as the blessed hope’ ; in 3 the bath of 
regeneration (radwyevecia) and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost are connected with righteousness and 
the hope of eternal life after the Pauline manner. 

8. Johannine.—The three groups of Johannine 
literature are here treated separately. 

(1) The Apocalypse.—The phrase which is so 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, ‘ eternal life,’ 
does not occur in the Apocalypse. For our subject 
we have the following passages: 21!, the overcomer 
‘shall not be hurt of the second death’ ; 35, the 
overcomer’s name will not be blotted out of the 
book of life. In 4‘ the ‘elders’ (who may possibly 
represent those who have attained—the ‘elders’ 
of He 11) are seen in the symbolic garb of victors. 
In 6° the souls of the martyrs are seen under the 
altar, crying for vengeance. In 7 there is a 
description of those who have come out of great 
tribulation and who enjoy perpetual bliss before 
the throne of God. In 201 those who are slain 
during the great tribulation are raised for the 
millennial kingdom, and reign with Christ for a 
thousand years. 20° adds the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were 
ended.’ Then in 201-5‘ the dead small and great, 
še. apparently ‘the rest of the dead,’ are raised 
and judged according to their works, and all not 
found written in the Book of Life are cast into the 
Lake of Fire. 

Here in the eschatological interest is para- 
mount. The future existence of individuals is not 
a question of psychological or philosophical interest, 
but is determined by the view of the future King- 
dom of God. Hence ‘quantitative immortality’ 
does not appear. The righteous receive the reward 
of their works and patience, and enter on a blessin 
which appears to extend beyond the millennial 
kingdom, and at any rate reaches its climax there. 
The writer is not so interested in anything after 
that. But the future fate of the wicked is indeter- 
minate. The view taken as to this depends upon 
our interpretation of the writers symbolism. 
The fire may be destructive, purgative, or penal. 
The torment of the beast and the false prophet is 
spoken of, but the final end of the wicked is not ex- 
p Y stated. They are cast into the Lake of Fire. 

(2) The Epistles.—In the Johannine Epistles the 
Parousia still forms the background of Christian 
hope, but the precise form of the hope is vague, and 
shows signs of transformation into a purely spiritual 
expectation. The contribution of the Epistles 
belongs rather to the subject of the Parousia 
(g.v.). The term ‘eternal life’ occurs frequently, 
but never with the eschatological sense in which it 
is used in St. Paul's Epistles and the Pastorals. 
But the profound ethical implication of likeness to 
God and to Christ fills the term with a new mean- 
ing. ‘The life of the coming age,’ the original 
sense of the term oby d, has become the life of 
God, expressed in Christ, imparted to the believer, 
working itself out in moral likeness to God, and 
perfected when Christ appears. He who dwells 
in God and God in him can never die, and he who 
loves dwells in God, and partakes of God’s eternal 
life. Immortality is ‘qualitative’ wholly here, 
with no thought of duration. 

(3) The Fourth Gospel.—Here the transformation 
of the eschatological background is practically 
complete. Subsequent developments really con- 
sisted, not in a deeper and richer spiritualization 
of the eschatological view-point, with all its 
stimulus and insistent pressure of the real world 
surrounding and penetrating the phenomenal world, 
but in the total abandonment of eschatology and 
consequent impoverishment of the Church's life. 
But in the Fourth Gospel the intensity and reality 
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of the hope are retained, while: the particular 
Jewish colouring and schemes of thought are 
quietly dro , With a few exceptions. 

In this pel ‘eternal life’ is the principal 
category under which the subject of immortality 
falls to be considered. The most important group 
of passages is in the 6th chapter. Here our ; 
after the miracle of the loaves, and evidently, in 
the mind of the author of the Gospel, explaining 
the significance of the miracle, claims that He is 
the living bread come down from heaven. Those 
who eat of this bread live for ever. Continuing to 
explain the saying, our Lord adds that the bread is 
His flesh and His blood, and that he who eats the 
flesh and drinks the blood of the Son of Man has 
eternal life, and will be raised by Christ at the 
last day. Again, ‘he that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever.’ It is possible that we must accept 
the predestinarianism of vv. N as m of the older 
eschatological colouring. But evidently a diffcult 
point is involved here. Schweitzer would explain 
the passage as the expression of ‘a speculative 
religious materialism which concerns itself with 
the problem of matter and spirit, and the per- 
meation of matter by Spirit, and endeavours to 
interpret the manifestation and the personality of 
Jesus, the action of the sacraments and the possi- 
bility of the resurrection of the elect, all on the 
basis of one and the same fundamental conception’ 
(Paul and his Interpreters, p. 202f.). That is, 
broadly speaking, the immortality described in the 
Fourth Gospel is sacramental, conditioned entire] 7 
by participation in the sacraments which, throu 
the communication to them of the Spirit of the 
Risen Christ, have received this potency. 

Like so much of Schweitzer’s exegesis, this is 
brilliant and stimulating, but not wholly sound. 
Throughout the Gospel the possession of eternal life 
is independent of sacraments and connected simply 
with faith in Christ: ‘he that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life,’ ‘he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die.“ The 
charge of ‘unintelligent spiritualizing’ is hasty 
and unfounded. As in the . Gospels, 80 
also in the Fourth Gospel, Schweitzer not 
recognized the peculiar ethical element which is 
the real basis of the primitive Church’s view of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and of the resurrection and 
future state of believers. 

So in the Fourth Gospel the immortality implied 
is at bottom ethical; it is the life of God which 
Christ is in Himself and has come to earth to 
reveal, and in order to impart it in its fullness He 
must enter upon the spiritual state. It is expedient 
for them that He should go away. After His 
departure they will know that He is in the Father, 
they in Him, and He in them. 

Henco, while in St. Paul we have the eager 
movement of the new life towards its glorious 
consummation, in the Fourth Gospel we have 
rather the steady contemplation of the fully 
revealed nature of the life of God in this world 
now. In both cases all the interest is centred on 
the of God in its realization, rather than 
on the individual man and his ultimate fate. So 
that we have the appearance of the conditional 
immortality which is found in Athanasius, really 
only apparent, because the nature of immortality 
as a dogma was not in question, but the wider 
issue of the coming in of the Kingdom of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel we have also the corporate 
nature of the life insisted on. In St. Paul, spirit, 
soul, and body are to be preserved to the day of 
Christ; there is no immortality of the soul con- 
ceived of as a mere abstraction, but the eternal 
gain for the Kingdom of God of a person, whole 
and entire. In the Fourth Gospel there is not the 
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same prominence given to the resurrection of the 
body, but ultimately the body of him who possesses 
the life of God must pass under the law of eternal 
life, although the author of the Fourth Gospel 
never states the expectation in the same way ; it 
is not ‘your mortal bodies,’ but ‘I will raise him 
up.’ The incident of the grave clothes also shows 
that the writer’s conception of the Resurrection 
was purely spiritual : the Lord had become a Spirit, 
although capable of revealing His continued 
nal existence to His disciples. So for the 
ourth Gospel the ultimate ing also is the gain 
of the individual : ‘no man is able to pluck the 
out of my Father’s hand.’ 

4 The Apostolic Fathers.—Here we have much 
less of vital importance. The creative impulse has 
died away, and we can trace the process, already 
mentioned, of the gradual abandonment of much 
that was most characteristic of the teaching of St. 
Paul. Ignatius offers the closest affinities with the 
point of view of the Fourth Gospel, as is well 
enough known. The following are the principal 
relevant passages : 

(1) 1 Clement.—The principal passage in this 
Epistle is in chs. xxiv.-xxvi. The future resur- 
rection is based on the Resurrection of Christ, and 
the simile of the seed is used. Ch. xxvi. seems to 
limit the resurrection to the faithful, ‘those who 
served Him in holiness, in the confidence of a good 
faith.’ Those who have died as martyrs or in the 
faith are spoken of as having obtained the inherit- 
ance of glory and honour (cf. v. 3, 7, xlv. 7). In 
1. 3 ‘those who were perfected in love by the grace 
of God have a place among the pious who shall be 
made manifest at the visitation of the Kingdom of 
Christ.’ 

(2) 2 Clement has several interesting passages: 
v. 5, ‘our sojourning in this world in the flesh is a 
little thing and lasts a short time, but the promise 
of Christ is t and wonderful, and brings us 
rest, in the gdom which is to come, and in 
everlasting life.’ In vi. 7 rest is contrasted with 
eternal punishment (alwvlov xoddcews). The future 
existence depends on the keeping of the baptism 
undefiled ; the first occurrence of this conception 
is in vi. 9, vii. 6, viii. 6. In ch. ix. there is the 
assertion of the resurrection of the flesh to judg- 
ment, based on the Incarnation and not on the Re- 
surrection of Christ. Ch. xii. contains the curious 
Agraphon possibly from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, ‘ When the two shall be one, and the outside 
as the inside, and the male with the female, neither 
male nor female.’ It is interpreted by the author 
as referring to the moral perfection and asceticism 
suited to the kingdom. 

In xiv. 5 we have an important passage. After 
a somewhat strained analogy of the flesh as the 
Church, referring to the Church as pre-existent and 
possessing the Spirit, the author says: ‘So great 
a gift of life an immor taney (doracla-) has this 
flesh the power to receive if the Holy Spirit be 
joined to it. In xix. 3, 4 we have a statement of 
immortality in fairly quantitative terms, and the 
expreasion ‘the immortal fruit of the resurrection’ 
(rév dOdvaroy ris dvacrdcews kapróv). In xx. 5 Christ 
is the Saviour and Leader of immortality (dpxyyò- 
ris dpa:). 

(3) Ignatius.—We owe to Ignatius the famous 
phrase ‘the medicine of immortality,’ ¢dpuaxoy 
adavaclas (Eph. xx. 2), which is so often re 
by later patristic writers. Ignatius frequently uses 
the word ‘immortality,’ but as frequently shows 
that his conception is ethical—qualitative, not 
quantitative. What he seeks is not mere duration 
of bliss, but true life (rd dAnOcvdy gie, xi. 1). Faith 
and love constitute this true life, the life of God 
(xiv. 1). Christ has breathed immortality on the 
Church (d ,,, xvii. 1), At the Incarnation 


‘God was manifest as Man, for the newness of 
eternal life’ (eis cacwéryra atd:oy fwijs), a reminiscence 
of Ro 64, but dto» is never used of life in the NT. 
In xx. 2 it is the Sacrament, the bread, which is 
the medicine of immortality. 

Other passages are Magn. i. 2, ix. 2: a reference 
to the Descensus; Trall. ii. 1, ix. 2; Rom. vi. 2; 
Phu. ix. 2: the gospel is ‘the perfecting of im- 
mortality’ (drdpriopa dpOapclas); Smyrn. xii. 2, 
‘resurrection both fleshly and spiritual’; ad 
135 ii. 3, the prize is immortality and eternal 
ife.’ 

The remaining literature of our period adds 
nothing of importance. 

III. CONCLUSION. —The principal trend of the 
teaching of the NT lies mainly along the lines laid 
down by our Lord, and expanded by the original 
thinking of St. Paul and St. John, if we may 
assume a name for the author of the Fourth Gospel 
for convenience’ sake. The expansion followed lines 
which were principally determined by the accept- 
ance of the Resurrection of Christ as a historical 
fact. The emphasis thus lies on the value of com- 
plete personality brought into the sphere of the 
operation of the Kingdom of God. Those opera- 
tions take on the form of eschatological expecta- 
tions, but express fundamental and eternal realities 
of religion. The pale and thin conception of mere 
duration of existence is of no interest to the apos- 
tolic writers. It was of fundamental importance 
to possess true life, the life of God; and as the 
meaning of the Incarnation was explored, the con- 
ception of eternal life grew in depth and breadth 
and height. 
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IMPUTATION.—See JUSTIFICATION. 
INCARNATION.—See CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY. 


INCENSE (6uplaua, generally plural).—The burn- 
ing of aromatic substances on the altar of incense 
was part of the daily Temple-ritual, and the office 
for each occasion was assigned by lot to a priest 
who had never before enjoyed the honour. The 
moment for the beginning of the rite was carefully 
fixed, and served to mark the time of day. When 
the cloud of fragrant smoke ascended, the people 
outside the Temple bowed in prayer, in accordance 
with the ancient association o prayer and incense 
(Ps 141?). In the primitive Semitic cultus the 
perfume which rose into the upper air was sup 
to give a sensuous pleasure to the Deity ; but when 
more spiritual thoughts of the Divine nature and 
character prevailed, the incense, if it was to be re- 
tained, had to be regarded as a symbol of the 
prayers breathed from earth to heaven. In Rev 
581. (which may, however, be a gloss) the golden 
bowls full of incense are expressly identified with 
the prayers of the saints. In Rev 8* the smoke of 
incense goes up before God out of the angel’s hand 
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For [so RVm, more accurate than with, RV] the 
prayers of the saints. Some interpreters think 
that the incense added by the angel is here sup- 
poron to give some kind of efficacy to the prayers ; 
ut, while interceding angels and archangels 
appear in the Book of Enoch (ix. 3-11, xv. 2, xl. 7, 
vii. 2, civ. 1), the thought in Rev. is probably 
no more than that the prayers of earth are ratified 
in heaven. The prophets symbolism indicates 
that the saints are praying for things agreeable to 
God’s will, so that their petitions cannot fail to be 
granted. JAMES STRAHAN. 


INCORRUPTION.—See UNCORRUPTNESS, 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION.—Definition 
of terms.—Revelation is the ‘discovery’ or dis- 
closure’ (dwroxd\vyis) of God (i.e. of the being and 
character of God) to man. Inspiration is the 
mode, or one of the modes, by which this discove 
or disclosure is made; it is the proces by which 
certain select persons were enabled, through the 
medium of speech or of writing, to convey special 
information about God to their fellows. 

It will be obvious that the two terms must be 
closely related. To a large extent they are strictly 
correlative. Revelation is in large part the direct 
product of inspiration. The select persons of whom 
we have spoken imparted revelation about God 
because they were inspired to impart it. So far as 
revelation has been conveyed by speech or writing 
we call the process inspiration; we say that holy 
men of old spoke and wrote as they were moved 
by the Moly host (2 P 12). What is meant by 
this we shall explain later. 

A. REVELATION. - Revelation is the wider term. 
There is such a thing as revelation by facts, as well 
as by words. And revelation by facts is again of 
two kinds: there is the broad revelation of God in 
Nature; and there is also a special revelation of 
God in tors 

1. Revelation by facts.— (a) Revelation of God 
in Nature.—The Jew under the OT rose up from 
the contemplation of Nature with an intense belief 
in Divine Providence. For him the heavens de- 
clared the glory of God, and the firmament showed 
His handiwork. The sight of the heavens brought 
home to him the contrast between the majesty of 
God and the littleness of man. The phenomena of 
storm and tempest heightened his sense of Divine 

wer and of the Zodia which intervened for 

is own protection. The beneficent ordering of 
Nature turned his thoughts to thankfulness and 
praise (Ps 65 104). The tendency of the Hebrew 
mind was towards openi. His religious faith 
was so strong that the darker side of Nature did 
not trouble him ; its destructive energies only filled 
him with awe, or else he regarded them as directed 
against his own enemies and God’s. The questions 
that perplexed him most arose not so much from 
Nature as from the observation of human life. 

The most pressing problem of all was the suffer- 
ings of the righteous and the prosperity of the 
wicked. To this problem are devoted several 
Psalms and the whole Book of Job. But, how- 
ever urgent the problem might be and however 
imperfect the solution, it never shook the deep- 
rooted faith that was Israel’s greatest heritage. 
The same may be said even of 


INCORRUPTION 


—a late and comparatively isolated phenomenon. 
(6) Revelation of God in history.—The truth 
which Israel grasped with the greatest tenacity 
was the intimacy of its own relation to God as the 
Chosen People. Not all the shocks which it en- 
dured in its political career, tossed to and fro as a 
shuttlecock between its more powerful neighbours, 
could weaken its hold on this. It idealized its 


the complicated | 
questions which exercise the author of Ecclesiastes ` 
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history—emphasized its deliverances, dwelt on its 
few moments of comparative greatness and pros- 
pent , and explained its own decline as due to its 
aithlessness and disobedience. It saw the hand of 
God throughout, even through suffering and failure, 
guiding it in unexpected ways towards the better 
ulfilment of its mission. ‘The nation became a 
Church; and even in exile and dispersion Israel 
still bore witness to its God. Then, on the top of 
all this, comes Christianity. Another apparently 
insignificant series of facts—the Life an th of 
One who lived as a peasant in an obscure corner of 
the Roman Empire—is followed by enormous con- 
sequences. A wave of religious enthusiasm 
over an exhausted world, and its veins were filled 
with new life which has lasted down to the present 


day. 

4 Revelation in word. — Ideally speaking, it 
might be supposed that the historical panorama 
roughly sketched above would impress itself on 
the mind of all observers; that, so far as it con- 
tained a revelation of God, that revelation would 
be intuitively apprehended. But to expect this 
would have beea to expect too much, especially 


when we think of the poor and low beginnings 
from which the human race has gradually risen. 
It has always needed leaders and teachers. Lar 


and penetrating views, such as those involved in 
the process we have been describing, have always 
belonged to the few rather than to the many, and 
have mediated to the many through the few. 
In this way it will be seen that revelation by facts 
has had to be supplemented by revelation conveyed 
in words. The facts have been there all the time ; 
but, apart from Divine stimulus and guidance, 
working upon minds sensitive to them, the great 
mass of mankind would have allowed them (o pas 
unheeded. The pressure of mere physical needs is 
so great that ordinary humanity would be apt to 
be absorbed in them, if it were not for the influence 
of a select few more highly endowed than the rest. 
But these select few have never been wanting— 
not in Israel alone but in every race of men, and 
conspicuously in those races that we call the 
‘higher.’ The Divine education of mankind has 
always worked in this way—by an infinite number 
of graduated steps, leading men onwards from one 
truth to another, from truths that are simple and 
partial and rude in expression to other truths that 
are more complex and more comprehensive, more 
nicely adjusted to the facts which they embrace. 

There is thus a natural transition from revela- 
tion by fact to revelation by word. The fact comes 
first; it is there, so that all who run may read. 
But it is not read, because it is not understood; it 
is a bare fact; it needs an interpreter. And the 
interpretation is supplied by the inspired man who 
speaks and writes, who seizes on the secret and 
then ublishes it to the world. 

3. Apostolic treatment of these matters.—This, 
then, is substantially what we find in the OT, and 
in the Jewish writings which follow upon the OT. 
The prophets and psalmists and wise men lead the 
way ìn expressing the feelings aroused by the con- 
templation of God in Nature and in history. Such 
Scriptures as Ps 191 65 104, Is 40'?-!” are spontane- 
ous outbursts excited by the external world; such 

assages as Job 38 39 (cf. 2 Mac 9°) enforce the 
ferson of Ps 83%; Ps 7712-2 105 106, Hab 3 are 
typical retrospects of the hand of God in Israel’s 
history; Pr 83, Job 28, Sir 24, Wis 7 8 are 
ually typical examples of the praise of Divine 
Wisdom as expressed 1n creation and in the order- 
ing of human life. 

l this the apostolic writers inherited, and they 
go a step further in philosophizing upon it. They 
not only give expression to the feelings which the 
contemplation of the works of God excites in them, 
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but they distinctly recognize the different forms of | 


external revelation as parts of the method of Divine 
Providence in dealing with men. The most instruc- 
tive eee from this point of view are to be 
found in the speeches of Acts, both in those ad- 
dressed to heathen (as in Ac 143-17 175-3) and in 
those addressed to Jews (as in Ac 7 138-0). We 
need not enter into the question how far these 
5 represent what was actually spoken on 
the occasions referred to, and how far they embody 
what the historian thought appropriate to those 
occasions. A comparison of the speeches attri- 
buted to St. Paul with the contents of the Pauline 
Epistles would suggest that, however much the 
shaping of the discourse may be due to the his- 
torian, he probably had before him some authentic 
notes or traditions of the discourses actually de- 
livered (cf. J7‘AS¢ xi. [1910] 171-173). In any case, 
the views expressed seem to have been practically 
common to all the leaders of Christian thought. 
We may, therefore, proceed to set them forth with- 
out discriminating between different circles. At 
the same time the major part of the extant evidence 
is derived (mediately or immediately) from St. Paul. 

(a) Of the revelation of God in Nature.— It is 
to be noted that, although St. Paul shared to the 
full his countrymen’s horror of idolatry—both as 
inherently wrong in itself and because of its cor- 
rupting influences—he nevertheless clearly recog- 
nized the elements of good in heathen religions, 
and regarded them as having a place in the wider 
order of Divine Providence. The heathen, too— 
with God’s revelation of Himself in Nature before 
them—had ample opportunities of snowing God, 
and it was only by their own deliberate fault that 
they suppressed and ignored this knowledge (Ro 

2 

And yet all was not lost. God had implanted 
in the human breast the desire for Himself ; men 
were seeking Him, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him; even pagan poets had realized 
that mankind was His o spring (Ac 1777-3), He 
took care that they should not be left without 
witness to His goodness, in that He gave them 
from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness (147). 

We observe how the Apostle singles out at once 
the best and the most prominent side of pagan 
religion, making abstraction of its worst features. 
The most urgent of human needs was that the 
earth should bring forth fruits in their seasons. 
Men were conscious of this, and they were really 
thankful for the bounty of Nature. At the bottom 
of most of the pagan cults that prevailed over the 
East—as, for instance, in the wide-spread worship 
under the names of Osiris, Adonis, Attis—was the 
celebration of sced-time and harvest. What there 
was of evil mixed up with such worship was a pro- 
duct of the root of evil in the human heart, and 
was capable of being eliminated without loss to 
the fundamental idea. 

The revelation of God in Nature was thus not 
altogether in vain. And there was another form 
of revelation which came really under this head. 
There was a certain reflexion of God in the heart 
of man: His will was made known through the 
conscience. And here, too, there was many a 

who, though without the privileges which 
the Jew ue ed through the possession of a written 
law, faithfully observed such inner law as he had. 
St. Paul fully recognized this, and used it as an 
a fortiori argument addressed to his own Jewish 
converts, and to those whom he desired to make 
his converts. 

Another point that may be worth noting is that, 
when St. Paul appeals to the revelation of God in 
Nature, he singles out in particular those attri- 
butes of God as revealed which the impression 


derived from Nature is best calculated to convey : 
‘the invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are inade, even his everlasting 
power and divinity’ (RO 1%; cf. Wis 131). The 
truths that Nature can tell us about God are not 
the whole truth; it can tell us of His power and 
majesty and Divine sovereignty, but it cannot of 
itself make known the infinite tenderness of His 
love. Nature has its destructive aspect as well as 
its aspect of beneficence ; and even Nature, as we 
see it, appears to be infected with the taint which 
is seen most conspicuously in man. To judge from 
external Nature taken by itself, it might well seem 
that a oan as well as a gracious Power was at 
work behind it. Caliban on Setebos is not wholly 
without reason. For a complete revelation of God 
we must supplement the data derived from this 
source by those which are derived from history, 
and especially from the culminating series of events 
in all history—the events bound up in the origin 
and spread of Christianity. It is these pre- 
eminently, and indeed these alone, which bring 
home to us the full conviction that God in the 
deepest depths of His being is essentially and 
unchangeably Love. (For strong indictments of 
Nature as it actually exists, see J. S. Mill, Three 
Essays on Religion, London, 1874, PP. 28-31 ; and 
the hypothesis of a Cacodæmon in R. A. Knox, 
Some Loose Stones, do., 1913, p. 25 f.) 

(6) Of the revelation of God in history.—When 
the apostles or Christians of the first generation 
preach to Jews, their preaching, so far as we have 
record of it, is always an appeal to history, some- 
times on a larger scale, sometimes on a smaller. 
When the preaching is fullest and most systematic, 
it starts from a survey, more or less complete, of 
the history of Israel as a Heilsgeschichte or scheme 
of Redemption, pre-determined in the counsels of 
God and worked out in the history of the Chosen 
People. This begins of right with the choice of 
Abraham and the patriarchs (Ac 77-6 137; cf. 39). 
Then come Moses and the deliverance from Egypt 
(7) and the royal line culminating in David 
(7 1373 166), Both Moses and David prophesied 
of One who was to come in the aftertime— Moses, 
of a prophet like himself (3% 77; David, of a de- 
scendant of his own who should not see corruption 
(229-31 13%-37), This leads on to a bold affirmation 
of the fulfilment of these and of other prophecies 
in the Life, Death, and Resurrection of Christ 
(232-24 313-18. 34 10 1 378-57 26% 2). In the Epistles 
especial stress is laid upon the two salient facts of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection (1 Co 15, 
Ro 4, and in many other places). These two 
great acts have a significance beyond themselves, 
as the basis and guarantee of the Christian’s ho 
of salvation. The historic scheme is completed by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, itself also a 
fulfilment of prophecy (Ac 216-21. 3), 

The long series of historical facts is given, and, 
taken together, they constitute a broad, definite, 
objective revelation. But if that revelation had 
remained alone without comment and interpreta- 
tion, it would have passed unregarded, or at least 
imperfectly realized and understood. 

(c) It is at this point that the other form of 
revelation comes in—revelation by word. And at 
the same point we may also cross over to the con- 
sideration of that other great factor in our subject 
—the ae sen by which the revelation is con- 
veyed. There is what may be called a classical 
passage in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which the two conceptions meet in a way that 
throws clear light upon both. 

B. INSPIRATION.—1. The fundamental passage 
—1 Co 2˙16.— We cannot do better than begin our 
discussion of inspiration with this passage, which 
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must be given in full: ‘We speak God’s wisdom 
in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been 
hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds 
unto our glory: which none of the rulers of this 
world knoweth : for had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory: but as it is 
written, Things which eye saw not, and ear heard 
not, And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoever things God prepared for them that 
love him. But unto us God revealed them through 
the Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the oP 1 5 of God. For who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
the man, which is in him? Even so the things of 
God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But 
we received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
spirit which is of God; that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us by God. Which 
things also we speak, not in words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual. Now 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; 
and he cannot know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally judged. But he that is spiritual judgeth all 
things, and he himself is judged of no man. For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that he should 
instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ.’ 

2. The two modes of inspiration. — We have 
seen that there are two distinct modes of revela- 
tion, which may be called primary and secondary, 
or objective and subjective: the one a series of 
facts, the other embodying the interpretation of 
those facts. Inspiration corresponds to the second 
of these modes; it has to do with interpretation; 
it is the process by which God has made known 
His nature, His will, and His purpose in regard to 
man. But there is some difference in the way in 
which inspiration works, according as it is (a) 
intermediate between the series of facts and the 
interpretation, dependent upon the facts and co- 
extensive with them, or (b) as it were, a new begin- 
ning in itself— what might be called a direct com- 
munication from God. Speaking broadly, it ma 
be said that the prophetic inspiration of the O 
was mainly of this latter type, while the Christian 
or apostolic inspiration of the NT was mainly of 
the former. Such distinctions are indeed only 
relative. The prophets also frequently presuppose 
those objective revelations through Nature and 
history of which we have spoken. And yet the 
great difference between the prophets and the 
apostles is just this, that the outstanding Christian 
facts—the Incarnation or Life, the Death, and the 
Resurrection of Christ—have intervened between 
them. In the one case a preparation had to be 
made, the first advances had to be taken and the 
foundation laid; in the other case the foundation 
was already laid, and the chief task which re- 
mained for the Christian teacher was one of inter- 
pretation. We shall return to this distinction 
presently, when we try to map out the course 
which the Christian revelation as a whole has 
taken. Butin the meantime we must go back to 
our fundamental passage, and seek with its help 
to acquire a better understanding of the nature of 
inspiration. 

8. The psychology of inspiration. — We begin 
by observing that the passage is descriptive speci- 

ly of the Christian or apostolic inspiration. It 
is, indeed, possible to generalize from it and to 
treat it as applying to the inspiration of the OT 
as well as of the Vet the passage implies 
throughout what we have called the Christian 
facts—the whole historical series of revelations 
culminating in Jesus Christ. The preaching which 
the Apostle has in his mind has for its object that 
those to whom it is addressed might know—+.¢. 
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intelligently know, grasp, and understand—the 
things that were freely given to them by God, 
the whole bountiful purpose of God in Christ, the 
Incarnation with all that led up to it and that 
followed from it — its consequences nearer and 
more remote. 

And now we must try to analyze the passage 
and see what it contains. There are two trains of 
thought. 

(a) The knowledge which inspiration imparts is 
wholly exceptional and sus generis. It is not 
possessed by the worldly-wise or by the most 
powerful of secular rulers. It was their ignorance 
of it which led to the terrible mistake of not 
recognizing but dint Ae the Messiah when He 
came. It is a knowledge—chiefly of values, of 
values in the spiritual sphere, of the spiritual 
forces at work in the world. The knowledge of 
these values is hidden from the mass of mankind. 
Any criticism of those who it by those who 
do not possess it is futile. It is as if the critics 
were devoid of a natural sense—like the varied 
hues of Nature to the colour-blind, or the world of 
musical sound to those who have no ear. The 
expert in this new knowledge stands apart by 
himself: he can judge, but he cannot be judged ; 
he is superior to the world around him. 
af) If it is asked how he came by this know- 
ledge, the answer is that it was imparted to him 
by the Holy Spirit acting upon his own spirit. It 
is a well-known peculiarity of the psychology of 
St. Paul that he often mentions the Divine Spirit 
and the human spirit together in such a way that 
they seem to run into each other. It is often hard 
to tell whether ‘spirit’ should be spelt with a 
capital or not; the thought passes backwards and 
forwards with the finest shades of transition. A 

ood example may be seen in several passages of 
8: e.g. v..: But ye are not in the flesh, but 

in the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ is in you, 
the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is 
life because of righteousness’; and again, v. 1%½.;: 
‘For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
these are sons of God. For ye received not the 
ae of bondage again unto fear; but ye received 
the spirit of adopton; whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.’ In the former passage, the domination 
of the spiritual part or higher self of man is 
brought about by the operation of the Spirit of God 
(or of Christ) which is described as ‘dwelling in 
him,’ and the result is that the human spirit is 
instinct with life and immortality, and triumphs 
over death. In the latter passage, a like operation 
of the Divine Spirit results in an attitude of the 
human spirit; without any line of demarcation 
between to indicate where the one ends and the 
other begins. The reason for these subtle transi- 
tions would seem to be that, while the subject of 
them is conscious of Divine influence within him, 
that influence is felt in a part of his being which is 
beyond the reach of conscious analysis; it is one 
of those sub-conscious and unconscious motions 
which are known only by their effects and do not 
come within the cognizance of the reflective 
reason. There is something more than an affinity 
between the human spirit and the Divine; when 
the one is in contact with the other, it is beyond our 
power to distinguish the point of junction or to say 
with dogmatic precision, ‘Thus far and no further.’ 

When it is said that the Spirit searches the deep 
things of God and then bestows a knowledge of 
these deep things on men, it is not meant that 
there is a mechanical transference of information. 
The process is dynamic, and not mechanical. 
What is meant is that the same Holy Spirit which 
mirrors, as it were, the consciousness of Deity, so 
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acts upon the human faculties, so stimulates and 
directs them, as to produce in them a conscious- 
ness of God which is after its own pattern. The 
self-consciousness of God must needs be in itself 
altogether transcendent and incommunicable ; the 
reflexion of it in the heart of man is not absolute, 
but relative; it is expressed in human measures; 
it is still a reaching forth of the human soul to- 
wards God, feeling after Him if haply it may find 
Him. But it is such a reaching forth as is xarà Gedy 
(Ro 87), what God would have it to be, a human 
product stamped with Divine sanction and approval. 

4. Prophetic inspiration.—The above is an ex- 
planation—so far as explanation can be given—of 
the process of inspiration. It really covers all the 
varied forms that inspiration can take. But it is 
natural to ask in what relation it stands to the 
prophecy of the OT. 

e prophetic inspiration is really the outstand- 
ing phenomenon of the OT. It is the fundamental 
attribute which gives to the OT its character asa 
sacred book ; it marks the point at which God meets 
man; it is Israel's most characteristic possession. 

Comparing what we know of OT prophecy with 
the account just given of inspiration by St. Paul, 
there is nothing that clashes or is essentially 
different. It is only the difference of a simpler 
and a more advanced dispensation. OT prophecy 
is best known by its effects. The main note of ìt 
is that certain men spoke with an authority con- 
ferred upon them directly by God; they were em- 
powered to say, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ In the 
earlier documents stress is frequently laid on the 
giving of ‘signs’ as proofs that a prophet’s mission 
is from God (Ex 43% ., 1 8 2% 1 K 13%, 2 K 19” 
20%. Is 7108.), and a test is laid down for distin- 

ishing true from false prophecy in Dt 187%, But 
in the days when prophecy was most active the 
confidence (zAnpogopia) with which the prophet 
spoke would seem to have been taken as creden- 
tials enough. Even when the prophet was un- 
popular and his 5 was resisted by king or 
people (as in the case of Micaiah and Jeremiah), it 
was with an uneasy conscience and with a sense of 
revolt against the Divine will. 

It should be remembered that the existence of a 
prophetic order is characteristic of the NT as well 
as of the OT. We read in Ac 13! of ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ as collected at Antioch. Individual pro- 

hets are repeatedly mentioned, as Agabus in 
Ac 11% 21, Judas and Silas in 152, the daughters 
of Philip in 21°% A passage like 137 supplies the 
key to others such as 16% 20%; when it is said 
that ‘the Holy Ghost’ or ‘the Spirit of Jesus’ 
forbade such and such an act, or that the Holy 
Ghost ‘testified’ to such and such an effect, what 
is meant is the Holy Ghost speaking by the mouth 
of inspired prophets. In the Epistles ‘ prophets’ 
are frequently mentioned along with, but after, 
‘apostles’ as a standing office in the Church (1 Co 
12. Eph 2” 3° 411), The difference between OT 
and NT prophets lies, not in the nature of the 
gift or of the functions in which it was exercised, 

ut D in the comparative degree of their import- 
ance. The NT prophets were overshadowed. by 
the apostles, who possessed the special qualifica- 
tion of having been in the immediate company of 
the Lord Jesus (Ac 1). Those who are men- 
tioned expressly as ‘prophets’ occupy as a rule a 
secondary, rather than a primary, place in the 
history of the Church. At the same time it was 
quite possible for an apostle, and even a leadin 
apostle like St. Paul, to be endowed with the gi t 
o prophecy along with other gifts (cf. 1 Co 14), 

Apostolic inspiration.—We may really couple 
together ‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets’ as representing 
the characteristic forms of inspiration in apostolic 
times. But this inspiration must not be thought 
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of as something isolated. It was not a peculiar 
and exceptional phenomenon standing by itself; it 
was rather the culminating point, or one of the 
culminating points, in a wide movement. This 
movement dates in its outward manifestation from 
Pentecost; it was what we should call in modern 
phrase a ‘wave’ of religious enthusiasm, the 
greatest of all such waves that history records, 
and the one that had most clearly what we call 
a supernatural origi Language of this kind is 
always relative; it is not as if the supernatural 
was present in human life at certain periods and 
absent at others. The supernatural is always 
present and always active, but in infinitely varied 
egrees ; and the Incarnate Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with its consequences, is an epoch in the 
world’s history like no other that has ever been 
before or since; in it the Spirit moved on the face 
of the waters of humanity as it had done before 
over the physical waters of the Creation. This 
ticular movement waa, in a higher sense than 
any before it, epee creative. 

The double character of the movement—a super- 
natural impulse and energy working upon and 
through natural human faculties—is well brought 
out in 1 Th 25; For this cause we also thank 
without ceasing, that, when ye received from us 
the word of the message, even the word of God, ye 
accepted it not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the word of God, which also worketh in you 
that believe.” With this should be taken the con- 
text immediately preceding, which shows how the 
Apostle concentrated all the gifts of sympathy and 
interest with which he was so richly endowed upon 
the service of his converts. He moved among 
them as a man among men; and yet they were 
conscious that there were Divine forces behind 
him. They were conscious that he was an instru- 
ment in the hand of God, the medium or vehicle of 
a Divine message—a nee that was in its ulti- 
mate source none the less Divine because it was 
shaped by a human mind acting in accordance with 
its own proper laws. 

Another very vivid picture of the apostolic 
ministry is given in 1 co 21-4: And I, brethren, 
when I came unto you, came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, poea mg to you the 
mystery of God. For I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech 
and my preaching were not in persuasive words of 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power: that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.’ The 
Apostle here discriminates, and the distinction is 
constantly present to his mind, between the re- 
sources which he brings to his work as man and 
the effect which he is enabled to produce by the 
help of the Spirit of God. He is nothing of an 
orator; he has none of the arts of rhetoric; when 
he first preached at Corinth, he was in a state of 
utter physical prostration. But all this only threw 
into stronger relief the success which he owed toa 
Power beyond himself; the wisdom and the force 
with which he spoke were not his but God’s. 

Besides these Pauline passages there is another 
classical passage outside the writings of St. Paul. 
This is contained in the opening verse and a half 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘God, having of 
old time in many rtions and in many modes 
spoken unto the fathers in the prophets, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.’ 
Here we have a historical retrospect of the whole 
course of revelation and inspiration. The history 
is mapped out in two t periods. There is the 
period of revelation inspired men; and over 
against this there is the great concentrated and 
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crowning revelation by Him who is not a prophet 
of God but His Son. 

It is to be observed that in each case the pre- 
position used is not (as in AV) by,“ i.e. by means 
of,’ ‘through the agency of,’ but in — in the 
prophets and in the Son. In each case it is the 
same internal process of which we have been 
speaking above. The prophets spoke through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit working upon their 
own human faculties. The Son spoke barons His 
own essential Deity acting through the like human 
faculties which He assumed at His Incarnation. 
When we think of this internal process we are 
reminded of the words of our Lord to the Samaritan 
woman: ‘Every one that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of this 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall become in 
him a well of water springing up into eternal life’ 
(ayh OSaros dddopuévou els (why aldbrior, Jn 4 10). 
There are few natural objects to which the pro- 
cess of inspiration can so well be com as toa 
spring of what the Jews called living, i.e. running, 
water. The cool fresh waters come bubbling and 
sparkling up from unknown depths; they gather 
and spread and speed upon their way in a fertilizing 
stream. Even so is the way of the Spirit. 

We observe that the prophetic revelation is de- 
scribed as taking effect ‘in many portions and in 
many modes,’ is brings out a new point. It is 
not in accordance with God’s methods to reveal the 
full truth all at once. He has revealed Himself 
piecemeal, in portions, a bit here and a bit there, 
‘line upon line and 1 upon precept.’ There 
has been a gradual development, a development tn 
ee | ori step marking an advance upon what had 

T : 


For comprehensive illustration we only need to 
turn to the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-8). This, 
it will be remembered, is based upon an authority 
no less venerable and commanding than the Deca- 
logue. ‘ Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill . Thou shalt not 
commit adultery . . . Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself . . . ye have heard that it was said, An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth... . ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy.’ And then, in each 
case, a corrected version of the commandment is 
given ; a new commandment is placed by the side 
of the old: ‘ Ye have heard that it was said... 
but I say unto you...’ The last of these com- 
mandments brings home to us in a very vivid way 
at once the greatness and the limitations of the 
older inspiration. The old version was, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.’ 
The new version is, ‘Love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you.’ Again, there is the 
well-known incident of the Samaritan village which 
in accordance with the TR used to run: ‘And 
when his disciples James and John saw this, they 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as 
Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another 
village’ (Lk 9%), The reading may not be 
original, but the sense is rightly given ; the longer 
version does but expand the meaning of the shorter. 
Such instances may show how far our Lord Him- 
self went in correcting or modifying portions of 
the older Scriptures, which in their original con- 
text had been truly inspired, but on a lower level. 
It is difficult to exhaust the significance of this 
t passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
ut a word must just be said about that other 
phrase, In many modes.“ It might be taken as 


the different classes of persons through 
whom God spoke; not only prophets, but 
salmists and wise men. These classes too shared 
in a genuine inspiration, though they did not 
exactly use the special formula ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’ The whole nation, as the Chosen People, was 
really a medium of Divine communication, though 
as a rule such communication was conveyed 
through individuals who were specially inspired. 

Then there is the further question of the manner 
of the communication. There is a large body of 
evidence which goes to show that, under the New 
Dispensation as well as under the Old, the Holy 
Spirit made use of vision and trance and dream. 
Some of the examples— as, for instance, those from 
the we- passages of the Acts—are very well attested 
indeed. Another strong example would be the vision 
of the Apocalypse, though that is probably the case 
ofa Book based upon avision, rather chanco extensive 
with the actual vision. The book itself would seem 
to have been constructed upon literary methods. 
That would be another instance of the ‘many 
modes.” The Gospels are really a new and special 
form of literature. The Epistles are of more than 
one kind. Some are what we should call genuine 
letters, others are rather treatises in the form of 
letters. When once the epee type was fixed 
it would be natural to employ it in different ways. 

Before we leave the ge from Hebrews, we 
must go back to the main point: the distinction 
between revelation ‘by’ or in the prope and 
revelation ‘by’ or ‘in’ the Son. The distinction 
is sufficiently explained by the words that are 

The prophets were ‘spokesmen’ of God ; 
the Son was the Son—none other and none less. 
His inspiration came to Him as the Son. It was 
the product of His direct and constant filial com- 
munion with the Father. The nature of this 
inspiration is explained in that other famous 
verse: ‘All things have been delivered unto me 
of my Father; and no one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither doth any know the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him’ (Mt 117, Lk 10%). 

For a further exposition we may turn to the pro- 
logue of St. John’s Gospel, where the correct read- 
ing perhaps is: ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time ; God only begotten, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him’ (Jn 1). The 
phrase who is in the bosom of the Father’ denotes 
exactly that close and uninterrupted communion 
between the Son and the Father of which we have 
been speaking. The Son is admitted to the inner- 
most counsels of the Father; and therefore it is 
that He is able to communicate them to men. 

6. The historical setting.— When we were quot- 
ing above from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
we were really extracting a page or two from the 
autobiography of St. Paul; but the Apostle gives us 

lainly to understand that his experience was shared 
many other Christians. That group of phenomena 
which we call inspiration was part of the movement 
described in general as the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; and St. Paul, with his natural bent for 
analysis, classifies and labels the different forms of 
manifestation which the gift of the Spirit assumed 
(1 Co 1211). Some of these concern us, and some 
do not; but the ‘word of wisdom,’ the ‘word of 
knowledge,’ ‘ prophecy and the discerning of spirits’ 
are all directly in point. In these various ways 
the men of that day might have been seen to 
carried out of and beyond their natural selves ; 
and we possess a permanent written expression of 
the movement in the books of the NT. The gift 
of ‘speaking with tongues’ was a by-product of 
the same movement. 

Like all other spiritual forces, these too needed 

to be regulated ; they needed the controlling hand 


including 
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to fit them in orderly fashion into their place in 
the organized life of the society. Left to them- 
selves, the exuberant outgrowths of spiritual ex- 
altation were apt to run riot and cross and interfere 
with one another. It is such a state of things that 
St. Paul deals with in 1 Co 14. From a chapter 
like that we may form a good idea as to what the 
primitive assemblies for 5 were like in a 
community that was, perhaps rather more than the 
5 subject to religious excitement. The 
Apostle lays down rules which, if observed, would 
keep this excitement within due bounds. 

Great movements such as this which we have 
seen to be characteristic of the Apostolic Age do 
not come to an abrupt end, but shade off gradually 
into the more placid conditions of ordinary times. 
Hence, though it was natural and justifinble to 
regard the sphere of this special inspiration as co- 
extensive with the literature which claims to be 
apostolic, the extension of the inspiration to the 
whole of that literature and the denial of its 

resence in any writing that falls outside those 
imits, must not be assumed as an exact and 
scientific fact. The Epistles, e.g., of Ignatius of 
Antioch are not inferior to those which pass under 
the names of 2 Peter and Jude. There are two 

laces in the Epistles of Clement of Rome to the 
rinthians (lix. 1 and Ixiii. 2) which appear to 
make what we should call a definite claim to in- 
spiration ; and Ignatius reminds the Philadelphians 
(vii. 1) how, when he was present in their 53 
he had suddenly exclaimed, under an impulse whi 
he could not master, ‘with a loud voice, with the 
voice of God: Give heed to the bishop, to the 
presbytery, and to the deacons.”’ He clearly re- 
shit this utterance as prompted by the Holy 
pirit. He certainly did so in complete good faith; 
and there is no reason for disputing his claim, any 
more than there would be in our own day in the 
case of one who spoke under strong conviction, 
with deep emotion, and with a profound sense of 
direct responsibility to God. It would not follow, 
even so, that the claim, standing alone, was in- 
fallible—it would, like all such claims, be subject 
to the discerning of spirits’—but it would at least 
have a prima facie right to a hearing. 

7. False claims to inspiration.—As in the case 
of the OT, so also in the case of the NT, we have 
to reckon with false claims to inspiration. There 
were prophets who were not deserving of the name. 
In both Testaments the prophets are regarded as 
forming a sort of professional class, which contained 
anaorthy members. There is more than one 
allusion to false prophets of the elder dispensation 
(Lk 6%, 2 P 21). The Jew Bar-Jesus (or Elymas) 
is described as a magician or false prophet (Ac 13°). 
But there are special warnings against false 
prophets (Mt 7), more particularly in connexion 
with the troubled times which precede the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Mk 133=Mt 24™; ef. v."), 
False prophets are a fixed feature in the eschato- 
logical scheme. As a matter of fact, they must 
have been numerous towards the end of the 
Apostolic Age (1 Jn 4, 2 P 2'); and hence it is 
that in the k of Revelation the class is summed 
up in the personification of the False Ol (Rev 
13228. 16. 19% 2020), The dangers from this source 
were met by a special gift of discernment between 
false inspiration and true (1 Co 12%). 

8. 1 element in the apostolic con- 
ception of inspiration.—The apostolic conception 
of inspiration did not differ in kind from that which 
prevailed in Jewish circles at the time. It was the 
5 of reflexion upon the earlier period of the 

istory when prophecy had been in full bloom. 
Under the influence of the scribes from Ezra on- 
ward, the idea of Prophecy and of Scripture gener- 
ally had hardened into a definite theologoumenon. 


It was not to be expected that the doctrine thus 
formed should be checked by strict induction from 
the facts. The prophets spoke with authority, 
which they claimed to be Divine. They did not 
enter into any precise psychological analysis in 
accordance with which they distinguished between 
the human element in the process and the Divine. 
They knew that the impulse—the overpowering 
impulse and influence—came from outside them- 
selves. It was only natural that they should set 
down the whole process to this. Thus there grew 
up the belief that the inspired word was in all 
respects Divine and endowed with all the properties 
of that which is Divine. The word of God. whether 
spoken or written, must be as certain in its opera- 
tion as the laws of Nature. ‘As the rain cometh 
down and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater ; so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I pee and it shall il in the thing 
whereto I sent it’ (Is 55'-). It was perfectly true 
that the broad Divine purpose as such was in- 
fallible. But it was a further step—and a mistaken 
step—to suppor that Ar detail in the human 
expression of that purpose shared in its infallibility. 
Yet the step was taken, and gradually hardened 
into a dogma (for the Jewish doctrine see W. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums’, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 172). The apostles in this respect did not differ 
trom their countrymen. The infallibility of the 
Scriptures—and indeed the verbal infallibility—is 
expressly laid down in Jn 10” (where the Evangelist 
is speaking rather than his Master). Yet the as- 
sertion of the doctrine in this instance is associated 
with an argument which, to modern and Western 
logic, is far from infallible. And the same must 
be said of St. Paul (Gal 3:6), where he argues after 
the manner of the Rabbis from the use of the 
sin ‘seed’ instead of the plural ‘seeds.’ 
There is more to be said about the minute fulfil- 
ments which are so often hay out by St. 
Matthew and St. John (Mt 12 etc., Jn 22 etc.); 
on these see esp. Cheyne, Com. on Isaiah, London, 
1881, ii. 170-189. 

Broadly speaking, it would be true to say that 
the application of the OT by the apostles shows a 
deepened grasp of its innermost meaning (eg. St. 
Paul’s treatment of ‘ faith,’ of the election of Israel 
the call of the Gentiles, the nearness of the gospel 
[Ro 10®-] and the like). But these are instances 
of their deepened insight generally, and are not 
different in kind from the Rabbinical theology, 
which, though often at fault, from time to time 
shows flashes of great penetration. 

Summary.—In regard to the conception of reve- 
lation and inspiration as a whole, the same sort 
of gradual shading off is to be observed. The 
idea itself is fundamental; it must hold a per- 
manent and leading place in the mind’s outlook 
upon the world and on human history. There is 
a certain amount of detachable dross connected 
with it, but the essence of it is pure gold. And 
this essence is not to be too closely circumscribed. 
There were adumbrations of the idea outside Israel. 
In Israel itself, in the prophetic order, the idea 
received its full provisional expression; but the 
coping-stone was placed upon it by Christianity; God, 
who in time past had spoken to the Chosen Race 
by the prophets, at the end of the ages spoke, not 
only to them but to all mankind, by His Son (He 1’). 

LrreratcrRs.—The present writer is not aware of any work 
dealing specifically with the apostolic conception of Inspiration 
and Revelation ; but on the general subject reference may be 
made to artt. ‘Bible’ and ‘Bible in the Church’ in ERE, vol. 


ii.; to B. Jowett on ‘The Interpretation of eH ere in 
Essays and Reviews, London, 1860; G. T. Ladd, What is the 
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Bible I, New York, 1888; C. A. Briggs, The Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason, Edinburgh, 1892; R. F. Horton, Re celation 
and the Bible, London, 1892; W. Sanday, Inspiration 
(Bampton Lectures for 1893), do. 1896; B. B. Warfield, artt. 
eit says”: “Scripture says”: God says,“ in Presb. and 
Ref. Review, x. Il a ff., and ‘ God - inspired Scripture,” ’ in 
ib. xi. (1900) 89 fl.; F. Watson, Inspiration, London, 1906; J. 
Orr, Revelation and 1 ration, do. 1910; A. S. Peake, T. 

Bible, do. 1913; W. K g, Prolegomena zur Lehre von der 
H. Cremer, art. ‘Inspiration,’ in 


PRE ic. (Leipeig, 1001). M Kähler, Wissenschaft der christl 
x. (Leipzig, 1901); M. Kahler, Vi risti. 
re, x 1805; a Vollmer, art. n in RGG 
iii. [Tübingen, 1911); also, on the nature of Inspiration, H 


INTERCESSION.—The word évrevics, translated 
‘intercession’ (1 Ti 2 4°), means literally ‘drawing 
close to God in free and familiar intercourse.’ But 
the modern use of the word, which limits the 
meaning to prayer for others, need not obliterate 
the original meaning. It is in proportion as the 
person praying for others is able to enlarge his 
own intercourse with God that he can be, like 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, able to uphold others. 

In the NT human capacity for this work is seen 
to be immeasurably increased through the example 
and teaching of the Lord Jesus, and by the co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit, who intercedes ‘ with 
groanings which cannot be uttered’ and ‘ according 
to the will of God’ (Ro 8%: 7), We may expect, 
therefore, to find that the work of intercession 
will grow as the Church grows, with t widen- 
ing of experience and influence. e enlarged 
teaching of St. Paul in his later letters corresponds 
with the facts narrated in the Acts, where inter- 
cessory services are quoted at all great crises. The 
apostles and brethren pray for guidance in the 
apparent of a successor to Judas (Ac 1%), as 
when they appoint the Seven (6°; cf. 13°), or pray 
for the deliverance of St. Peter from prison (12°). 
The farewell prayers with the elders of Ephesus 
(20%), and the whole congropauen of Tyre (215 §), 
are typical in all probability of many similar 
services, 

The teaching and the practice of the mother 
Church in Jerusalem are reflected in the Epistle of 
James (51*), where the prayers of the elders of the 
Church on behalf of the sick are definitely en- 
joined; nor is sickness of the soul forgotten in 
prayer for forgiveness (516). 

1. The Epistles of 8t. Paul help our imagination 
to go further in reproducing the method of inter- 
cession in the Apostolic Church. Intercession is 
continually linked with thanksgiving. Making 
mention of the Thessalonians in his prayers, he 
refers to their faith, hope: and love (1 Th 1* 3), 
and their acceptance of his message as the Word 
of God (2"), ‘praying exceedingly that he may see 
their face and may perfect that which is lacking 
in their faith’ (3100. So in 2 Th In he prays that 
God may count them worthy of His calling and 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ be glorified in 
them. In response he asks for their intercession 
that ‘the word of the Lord may run and be glori- 
fied,’ and he himself may be delivered from un- 
reasonable and evil men (3). There is a strikin 
phrase in 2 Co 1", when he has received the g 
news from Corinth, and pictures their prayers 
for his deliverance from peril: ‘ Ye also helping 
together on our behalf by your supplication ; that, 
for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many, 
thanks may be given by many persons on our 
behalf.“ J. A. Beet (ad loc.) translates from 
many faces,’ a graphic word-picture of the up- 
turned faces of the whole congregation. 

To the Roman Christians, whom he has not yet 
seen, St. Paul writes that he makes mention of 
them unceasingly (Ro 18-12), praising God for their 
faith, and praying that he may be enabled to come 
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and impart to them some spiritual gift of grace. 
They can help him by mutual encouragement. 

In Eph 1°, rejoicing, as always, in what is 
fairest in the character of his friends, he ay 
that they may have ‘a spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, growth in that knowledge of God which 
alike proves our efficiency and increases it in our 
use of His revelation, when our ae are opened to 
see the wealth of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints, and the greatness of His power. He 
speaks from his own experience of knowledge 
issuing in power. 

In his next prayer (Eph 31. 1429) St. Paul puts 
the need of Divine power first as ‘a condition of 
ability to apprehend “the whole range of the 
sphere in which the Divine wisdom and love find 
exercise”’ (Chadwick, p. 290). His social teach- 
ing here is 5 Every family is enabled 
to live its common life in proportion as the in- 
dividuals live up to their personal ideal. So he 
prays that Christ may dwell in each heart, for the 
strength of Christ is conveyed only to those who 
are fully strong enough to know the love of Christ. 

Again, writing to the Colossians (I.), he prays 
that they may ‘endowed with all wisdom to 
apprehend [God's] verities and all intelligence to 
follow His processes, living in the mind of the 
Spirit—to the end that knowledge may manifest 
itself in practice (J. B. Lightfoot, ad loc.). Hav- 
ing this sure grasp of principle, he can dare to pray 
for them as patient and long-suftering, and always 
thankfal despite „ 

In Ph 1*" he prays that love and knowledge 
and discernment may inspire them to approve 
things that are excellent with a pure conscience 
that offends none, and a life filled with the fruits 
of righteousness. 

Thus the method of St. Paul is exactly parallel 
to the method of our Lord’s High-Priestly prayer 
(Jn 17°), in which intercession is concentrated first 
on the needs of those given to Him out of the 
world. The hope of the future depends on the 
strengthening of Christian centres before anything 
is said about those ‘who shall believe through 
their word.’ The beauty of the Christian life is 
the irrefragable proof of the truth of Christian 
teaching ; so it is to uphold the ideal of Christian 
character that St. Paul prays most earnestly. But 
this does not mean that the corporate intercessions 
should not take also a wider range. In 1 Ti 21 
he exhorts that ‘supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings, be made for all men, for 
kings and all that are in high place,’ a direction 
which, as we shall see presently in the letter of 
Clement, was fervently followed in the Church in 
Rome, from which city he wrote this last Ppistle. 

It is a strange commentary on this teaching of 
St. Paul that Josephus should actually ascribe the 
origin of the war which ended with the destruction 
of Jerusalem to the refusal of the Jews, at the in- 
stigation of Eleazar, to offer prayer for Gentile 
rulers (BJ II. xvii. 2). 

2. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (7%) there is 
an important passage on the intercession of the 
Lord Jesus as our High Priest. ‘In the glorified 
humanity of the Son of man every true human 
wish finds perfect and prevailing expression’ (B. F. 
Westcott, ad loc.). In reliance upon Christ's ad- 
vocacy as both social and personal, the writer 
naturally asks for the prayers of his readers (131%), 
and especially that he may be restored to them 
the sooner. 

3. In 1 John (5'4) intercession is regarded as the 
expression of perfect boldness in prayer which 
consciousness of a Divine life brings to believers: 
‘The energy of Christian life is from the first 
social,’ (Westcott, ad loc.). Its prevailing power 
is assured on behalf of all who sin a sin not unto 
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death, sins which flow from human imperfection. 
In regard to sin which wholly separates from 
Christ, the Apostle does not forbid, though he 
cannot enjoin (v. s). 

4. The teaching of the Apostolic Fathers follows 
the lines already laid down by the NT writers. 

(a) Clement goes to the root of the troubles at 
Corinth when he asks that intercession should be 
made ‘ for them that are in any transgression, that 
forbearance and humility may be given them’ (Ep. 
ad Cor. lvi.). And he shows what a prominent 
place in the eucharistic prayers of the Church was 
given to intercessions (lix.): ‘Save those among 
us who are in tribulation; have mercy on the 
1 lift up the fallen; show Thyself unto the 
n ay heal the ungodly ; convert the wanderers 
of Thy people; feed the hungry; release our 
prones ; raise up the meek ; comfort the faint- 

earted. Let all the Gentiles know that Thou art 
God alone, and Jesus Christ is Thy Son, and we 
are Thy people and the sheep of Thy pasture.’ 

The prayer for rulers and governors may also be 
quoted (Ixi.): ‘Grant unto them therefore, O Lord, 
health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given 
them without failure. . . Do Thou, Lord, direct 
their counsel according to that which is good and 
well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, administering in 
peace and gentleness with godliness the power 
which Thou hast given them, they may obtain 
aby favour.’ 

(5) The joy of intercession finds striking expres- 
sion in Hermas (Mand. x. 3), who teaches our need 
of cheerfulness and maintains that the intercession 
of a sad man hath never at any time power to 
ascend to the altar of God. He paints also in the 
Parable of the elm and the vine (Sim. ii.) the dith- 
culties of the rich man, who in the things of the 
Lord is poor, and his confession and intercession 
with the Lord are very scanty, because he is dis- 
tracted about his riches. As the vine seeks the 
support of the elm, let him help the poor man, who 
is rich in intercession, and gain the support of his 
prayers. 

(c) Turning from the Church in Rome to the 
Church in Antioch, we find Ignatius on his way to 
martyrdom asking for intercession in the Eucharist 
that he may succeed in fighting with wild beasts 
(Eph. i.), and ‘for the rest of mankind (for there 
is in them a hope of repentance), that they may find 
God (26. 10). He requests prayer for the Church 
in Syria in all his letters. ‘For, if the prayer 
of one and another hath so great force, how much 
more that of the bishop and of the whole Church’ 
(ib. 5). To the Romans he writes: Only pray that 
I may have power within and without’ (ib. 3). 

These quotations may ce to show how 
thoroughly the practice of intercession was carried 
out by the primitive Church. 

(d) Aristides in his Apology says: ‘I have no 
doubt that the world stands by reason of the inter- 
cession of Christians’ (ch. 16). 

(e) In the Martyrdom of Polycarp (A.D. 155), 
viii., it is recorded how the aged Martyr remem- 
bered ‘all who at any time had come in his way, 
small and great, high and low, and all the Uni- 
versal Church throughout the world.’ 

(f) A little later Tertullian wrote these beautiful 
words (de Orat. 29): [Christian prayer] has no 
delegated to avert any sense of suffering ; 
but it supplies the suffering, and the feeling, and 
the grieving, with endurance: it amplifies grace 
by virtue, that faith may know what she obtains 
from the Lord, understanding what—for God’s 
name's sake—she suffers. . . . Likewise it washes 
away faults, repels temptations, extinguishes per- 
secutions, consoles the faint-spirited, cheers the 
high-spirited, escorts travellers, appeases waves, 


makes robbers stand aghast, nourishes the poor, 
overns the rich, upraises the fallen, arrests the 
talling, confirms the standing.’ 


Lrrzaa rung. — A. J. Worlledge, Prayer, 1902; W. H. Frere 
and A. L. Illi orth, Sursum C „ 1905; W. E. Chad- 
wick, The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul, 1907 ; see also under 
PRAYER. A. E. BURN. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


INTERPRETATION. — This word is used in 
different senses by Christians in the Apostolic Age. 
(1) St. Paul applies it to that spiritual ‘ gift’ which 
enabled one to expound the unintelligible utterance 


known as tongues’ (épunvela[1 Co 12" 14%), dcepunvedw 
[1 Co 12% 14.1 „ ore punrevrij: [1 Co 14). (2) Later 
writers interpret a foreign i 


word by giving its 
Greek equivalent (¿punreów [Jn 18 97, He 72], depuny- 
eb [Ac on) peOepunvedw [Mt 13 Mk 50 152 Jn 
15% d, Ac 4% 1300 . When Papias calls St. Mark St. 
Peter's interpreter (épunvevrhs [Euseb. HE iii. 30), 
he may be supposing that St. Peter preached in 
Aramaic (or Hebrew) and that St. Mark translated 
the sermon to the Greek audience. This is histori- 
cally improbable, however, and possibly Papias 
means only that St. Mark, since he composed his 
sy on the basis of St. Peter’s sermons, is there- 
by St. Peter's ‘expounder.’ (3) In the sense of 
5 exposition, the word interpretation is 
rarely used in the NT. The meaning of private 
interpretation in 2 P 1™ (lôlas éx:Avcews) is doubt - 
ful, t shi in view of what follows, it seems to 
signify the prophet’s complete subordination to 
God's will. In Lk 24 (dcepunvedw) direct reference 
is made to Christian interpretation of the OT 
books—a practice which was vey general and very 
important in the apostolic period. 

he OT occupied a unique place in the life and 
thought of the first Christians. St. Paul pre- 
supposed his readers’ acquaintance with its writ - 
ings, which he assumed to be the final court of 
appeal in all argumentation. Apollos, whom 
certain Corinthians set up as St. Paul's rival, was 


75 ‘might 1 e pare ae 1834), a 
anguage and thought are uently appropria 
by the NT writers. Accordin to H. B. Swete 


Introduction to the OT in Greek, Cambridge, 1900, 
. 381 f.), there are 78 formal quotations in St. 
Paul, 46 in the Synoptists, 28 in Hebrews, 23 in 
Acts, 12 in John, and about a dozen in the remain- 
ing books. Even where formal quotations are 
Re OT W is sometimes frequent 
(e.g. Rev.). ə early Christians, like the Jews, 
believed in the Divine origin and authority of 
Scripture. In spite of his breach with Judaism, 
St. Paul still held the Law and the Commandments 
to be holy, righteous, and good (Ro 712), and he 
repeatedly affirmed that these oa were written 
‘for our sake’ (Ro 44% 15%, 1 Co 9% 10811), Here 
he found a clear revelation of God’s purposes and 
an infallible guide for Christians in matters of 
conduct and doctrine (cf. Ro 12 3“. 108. 4. gæs ger. 
108% 11%. 38 131 159.21, 1 Co 616 98. 13 1018 1 16. 1421. 3 
15%- 4 8, 2 Co 1% 3138. 810r. 815 99, Gal 3% 16. ). The 
Evangelists saw in the OT foreshadowings of Jesus’ 
career and proof of His Messiahship (e.g. Mt 12 
Q5. 15. 23 4" 8 7 117® 1217 13% 215, Mk ]2 ur. 11 %- 
1 210t. 8 14277, Lk 471 77 24%, Jn 12 153 1712 19% %. 36), 
For Matthew OT prophecy is virtually a ‘source’ 
of information about Jesus’ career, as when Mk 
In? is made to conform to the first evangelist’s 
interpretation of Zec 9° (Mt 2117; see also Mt 1% 
Carn ie etc. ). TE unt 
anguage serves other important purposes in 
the Gospels. “God speaks in this language at Jesus’ 
Baptism, and again at His Transtiguration ; it is 
used in the conversation between Jesus and Satan ; 
and it furnishes phraseology for some of Jesus’ 
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most forceful and solemn pronouncements, where 
sometimes the sound of Holy Writ seems to be 
prized above perspicuity (e.g. Mt 1051, Mk 4!? 
12% 15%). The history of the early community is 
also Scripturally authenticated (Ac 1% 2169. 488.) 
Thus the NT writers derived not only incidental 
and descriptive details, but on occasion more im- 

rtant features of their narratives from the OT. 

his was only natural, since these sacred books 
were believed to be inspired of God, profitable for 
teaching, reproof, correction, and instruction, and 
able to make men wise unto salvation’ (2 Ti 33t ; 
cf. 2 P 1%), Christians gave to the OT all the 
prestige it had in Judaism, believing that they, 
through their faith in Christ, had come into 
possession of the only key to all true interpretation. 

The exact content and text of the first Christians’ 
‘Bible’ are not known. They were doubtless 
familiar with the three-fold division of the Jewish 
canon—the ‘ Law,’ the Prophets,’ and the Writ- 
ings’ (Lk 24“ [?]), but they 5 did not discuss 

uestions of canonicity. eir feeling of spiritual 
alevation left no room for such academic discus- 
sions, And in the portions of Scripture used in- 
dividual choice seems to have had free play. The 
evangelists favour the Prophets and the Psalms, 
while St. Paul and the author of Hebrews cite 
mainly from the Pentateuch. But there is scarcely 
a book of the OT with which some NT writer does 
not show acquaintance. Obad., Ezr., Neb., and 
Est. are the only exceptions (according to Toy, 
Quotations in the NT, p. vi, n. I). Apocryphal 
books and popular Spenni are also (cf. 1 Co 
10$, Gal 310, Ac 7%, 2 Ti 38, He 2? 117, Jude® * 100. 
Textual problems seem to have been ignored. 
Quotations are mostly from the LXX, though use 
of the Hebrew text has sometimes been supposed. 
This is very difficult, if not im ible, to prove, 
since we do not know the exact form of Greek text 
which a NT writer may have used. A part of the 
early community ordinarily spoke Aramaic (Ac 60), 
but Greek writers naturally followed the LXX 
rendering, even when the original tradition was in 
Aramaic or Hebrew. In fact, there seems to have 
been little thought about slavish adherence to an 
text. Christians possessed a superior understand- 
ing, which allowed them to alter phraseology, to 
paraphrase freely, or even to cite loosely from 
memory. 

Thus their methods were more spontaneous than 
those of scribism, yet the general character of their 
interpretation was predominantly Jewish. Its free 
handling of the text, its disregard for the original 
setting, its logical vagaries, its slight tendency to 
become artificial, were all Jewish traits. To illus- 
trate from the NT, Mk 1. changes the wording of 
prophecy and disregards its natural meaning in 
order to make the Christian application ee 
A logical non sequitur is illustrated in Mk 12%, 
where an original statement about the historic 
earthly career of Abraham is made the basis for 
an inference about his future heavenly career. 
St. Paul’s argument from ‘seed’ and ‘seeds’ (Gal 
31$), his comparison between Hagar and Sarah (Gal 
42%.) and his * of the OT injunction 
against muzzling the ox (1 Co 9%), all tend to be- 
conie artificial. Christians appropriated and imi- 
tated Jewish Midrashim seemingly without hesita- 
tion, as when St. Paul made Christ the spiritual 
rock (1 Co 10‘; cf. ‘Rabbah’ on Nu Ii). They 
argued from word-derivation (Mt I.), and from 
the numerical value of letters (Rev 1318; cf. art. 
‘Gematria’ in JE); and they freely employed 
fi , types, analogies, allegories (g. v.). The 
ales copied the more sober type of Haggadic Mid- 
rashim. Their emphasis upon the example of their 
Master, their preservation of His teaching, their 
harking back to the ancient worthies, are all in 
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line with Jewish custom. The work of the NT 
interpreter is not so very unlike that of the ideal 
scribe of Sir 391. Yet early Christian interpreta- 
tion did not run to the same extreme of barren 
artificiality as that of the scribes, nor was it 
pursued merely for its own sake. As the hand- 
maid of the new faith, it was subordinated to the 
consciousness of a new spiritual authority in 
ersonal experience, a fact which may explain why 
christians were partial to OT passages dealing 
with personal religious life. 


Lrrerature.—C, H. Toy, Quotations in the NT, New York, 
1884, where earlier literature is cited: F. Johnson, The Quota- 
tions of the New Testament froin the Old, London, 189; A. 
Clemen, Der Gebrauch des AT in den neutest. Schriften, 
Gütersloh, 1895; E. Hühn, Die alttest. Citate und Reminis- 
cenzen im NT, Tübingen, 1900; W. Dittmar, Vetus Testa- 
mentum in Novo, Gottingen, 1908; E. Grafe, Daa Urchris- 
tentum und das AT, Tübingen, 1907; P. Glaue, Die Vorlesung 
heiliger Schriften im Gottesdienste, i., Berlin, 1907; S. J. Case, 
‘The NT Writers’ Interpretation of the OT, in BW xxxviii. 
[1911] 92ff. The more general treatises on Hermeneutics 
usually have a section on the apostolic period. 

S. J. CASE. 

IRON (cldnpos; adj. od%peos).—Iron, the com- 
monest, cheapest, and most useful of heavy metals, 
is mentioned (Rev 181?) among the merchandise of 
Babylon (= Rome). The Iron Age of civilization 
succeeded the Ages of Copper and Bronze. In 
Egypt, Chaldæa, Assyria, China, it reaches far 
back, to perhaps 4000 years before the Christian era. 
Homer represents Greece as beginning her Iron 
Age twelve hundred years before our era (EBr¥ 
xiv. [1910] 800). Rome was supplied with iron 
from India, the shores of the Black Sea, Spain, 
Elba, and the province of Noricum. The apoca- 
lyptic Messiah is to rule the nations with a rod 
of iron (Rev 27 12° 195), a symbol of inflexible 
eee (cf. Ps 29). The iron gate leading from the 

ortress of Antonia into the city of Jerusalem 
opened to St. Peter and the angel of its own accord 
(avroudrn, Ac 12%; cf. Homer’s aùróparaı 8è rida 
púro» ovpavod, ds Exov “Qpa (Il. v. 749), and Virgil, 
Æn. vi. 81 f. JAMES STRAHAN. 


ISAAC (‘Icadx).—Isaac, the son of Abraham and 
Sarah, was superior in a variety of ways to his 
half-brother Ishmael. He was ‘the son of the free- 
woman (ò 8¢ ex rijs eAevOépas, Gal 4%; rod voi ris 
evo pas, v.); he was ‘born through a promise’ 
(e éwaryyedlas, v.) given to his parents in their old 
age; he was ‘born after the Spirit’ (xara wvefya, 
v.”), who gave the promise and perhaps the strength 
els xataBoAhy orépuaros (He 11"); and, as the true 
son—even called the only-begotten (rò povoyeri, 
v.!7)—he inherited the covenant promises given b 
God to Abraham. His brother, on the other hand, 
was ‘the son of the handmaid’ (6 n ex rs raions, 
Gal 4% ; ò ulòs ris wacdioxys, v.®); he was born after 
the flesh’ (6 xarà odpxa very, v.); and he could 
‘not inherit with the son of the freewoman’ (v.“). 

St. Paul uses the relations of the two brothers to 
their father and to one another to help him to make 
good his distinction between ‘the children of the 
promise,’ who are ‘reckoned for a seed,’ and ‘the 
children of the flesh,’ who are not ‘children of 
God’ (Ro 98). Grappling with the problem of the 
incidence in his own day of the promises first given 
to Abraham, he contends that while mere Jewish 
birth and upbringing do not constitute a claim 
of right to spiritual privileges, no barrier except 
unbelief can prevent the Gentiles from inheriting 
them. Compressing his teaching into a single 
suggestive sentence, he says: ‘ We [the Christian 
Church], like Isaac (xara *Icadx), are children of 
promise’ (éwayyeNas réxva, Gal 45; cf. rà rérva 
ris erde las, Ro 9°). Born in the fullness of time, 
made free by the gift of the Spirit, and destined for 
a great heritage, the Christians of every land are 
prefigured in Isaac. ‘If ye are Christ's, then are 
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ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise’ (Gal 
3”). The carnal Ishmael, who in this daring 
allegory represents orthodox Judaism, may per- 
secute’ the Spirit-born Isaac (according to the 
Rabbinic interpretation of the originally innocent 
word playing in Gn 218); but, while the child of 
the freewoman (the Church) is established for ever 
in the Father’s house by a covenant of „the 
son of the bondwoman (the Jewish ple) is cast 
out. If—as Luther says on Gal 4*—‘ e is 
not . it may at least be extremely etfec- 
tive illustration. The Apostle’s strong imagina- 
tion makes the simple old folk-tale suddenly flash 
with new meanings, which serve to illuminate a 
complex and difficult modern situation. 

Two other incidents in Isaac’s life are referred to 
in He 11%.. (1) He was virtually offered up as a 
sacrifice to God (cf. Ja 2"'); ina figure (év wapafon7) 
he came back from the dead, passing through the 
likeness of death and resurrection (see ABRAHAM). 
(2) By blessing his son, he gave evidence of his 
faith concerning things to come (repl ei]. 
His trust in God made future possibilities as real as 
present certainties. His faith corresponded to the 
definition in He 111: it was the substantiating of 
things hoped for (éAx:fopévww rats). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

ISAIAH (’Hoatas or 'Hoatas, Vulg. Isaias, in the 
Fathers also Esatas).—Isaiah, the grandest figure 
among the prophets of Israel, is named 3 times in 
Acts (8% W% 28%) and 5 times in Romans (97. 
1018. % 1512). Nothing is said in the NT of his 
personal satel A except that éxpleOncay in He 117 
probably alludes to the tradition—found in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (i. 9, v. 1), and repeated in 
Justin’s Trypho (ch. 120, plot EvAlyp éxploare)— 
that he was sawn asunder, a tradition which, 
though not incredible, is without historical value. 
Every NT reference to the prophet’s name is ac- 
companied by a quotation from his writings, which 
were for the Apostolic Age the words that ‘the 
Holy Ghost spake by Isaiah’ (Ac 28%). Yet cer- 
tain spontaneous notes of appreciation from the 
lips and pen of St. Paul are precious as indications, 
slight but real, of the impression made upon one 
master-spirit by the writings of another. ‘ Isaiah 
crieth’ (æ de, Ro 97) is an appraisement of the 
emphasis of his utterance; ‘well (or finely) spake 
the Holy Spirit through Isaiah’ (xa AdAngce, 
Ac 28 vl aries hearty sympathy with the pro- 
phet’s teaching and admiration of the language in 
which it is conveyed; and ‘Isaiah is very bold’ 
("Hoatas 3¢ dworodug, Ro 10”) is one spiritual pro- 
tagonist’s tribute to another’s personal courage. It 
needed heroism for Isaiah to proclaim, in the face 
of Israel’s haughty exclusiveness, a gracious Divine 

se which embraced all the Gentiles ; and St. 
Pa , whose life-work it was to fulfil that purpose 
in spite of fanatical Jewish opposition, was the 
man to appreciate a splendid boldness inspired by 
great faith. 

The NT, of course, makes no distinction between 
a First, Second, and Third Isaiah. The prophet’s 
name impartially covers a Mage Bick writings 
which criticism now pronounces to roductions 
of widely different periods. He is equally the seer 
of the Root of Jesse (Is 11 Ro 15!%) and of the 
suffering servant of the Lord (Is 537 || Ac 8). It 
WAS a ge in ‘Isaiah the prophet’ (ch. 53) that 
the Ethiopian was ing in his chariot when he 
was joined by St. Philip, whose interpretation of 
that mysterious utterance—the profoundest in the 
OT—in the light of Christ's Passion led the eunuch 
to faith and baptism. 

Two NT writers had minds steeped in the pro- 
phecies of Ixainh—St. Paul and the writer of the 
Apocalypse. (1) The speeches attributed to St. 
Paul in Acts furnish evidence of his indebtedness 
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to those writings. When he announces to the 
Jews of Pisidian Antioch his epoch-making decision 
to ‘turn to the Gentiles,’ it is in an utterance of 
Isaiah (49°) that he seeks the Divine sanction of 
his action: ‘I have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles’ (Ac 137). When he reasons with the 
Athenians as to the error of making the Godhead 
‘like unto ee or silver or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device’ (Ac 17”), he seems to echo the 
words, if not the ironical tones, of the prophet of 
the Exile (Is 4016). His experience among the Jews 
of Rome reminded him of what befell Isaiah in 
Jerusalem many centuries earlier. Both the pro- 
phet and the apostle seemed to be sent to hearers 
impervious to Divine truth, who could not be con- 
verted and healed. The Epistle to the Romans 
supplies the strongest proof of St. Paul’s absorp- 
tion in the . of Isaiah. It is significant 
that most of his quotations occur in the chapters 
which contain his philosophy of the fall and rising 
again of Israel (9-11), and that many of them are 
taken from Deutero-Isaiah. His doctrine of elec- 
tion inevitably suggests the clay and the potter 
(Ro 9% U Is 45°). e is helped to face the Jewish 
rejection of the Messiah by the conception of the 
Remnant (rò cardNeH⁰νσ, Ro 97 || Is 102)—a concep- 
tion which seemed to the prophet so important that 
he gave one of his own children the symbolic name 
of ‘Remnant-shall-return’ (Is 75). e thought of 
Christ as a stumbling-stone to the Jews is parallel 
to that of Jahweh as a stumbling-stone to the 
houses of Israel (Ro 9* || Is 8'4). ile the uni- 
versal 5 of the gospel suggests the 
‘beautiful feet of those who preached deliverance 
from Babylon (Ro 10» |j Is 527), the sadness of 
speaking to deaf ears prompts the question, Who 
hath eved our report?’ (Ro 10½ Is 531). The 
prevenient grace of excites the wonder of both: 
the prophet and the apostle (Ro 10” || Is 61), and 
Israel’s present insensibility seems to them both a 
spirit of stupor (Ro 11° || Is 29). The assurance of 
the ultimate salvation of all Israel is based on the 
advent of a Deliverer (Ro 11% || Is 59”); but both 
writers confess a reverent agnosticism in presence 
of the mysteries of Divine providence (Ro 11% | 
Is 404). The Epistles to the Corinthians also prove 
the affinity of these great minds. Both writers 
know the unprofitableness of mere earthly wisdom 
(1 Co 1” Is 294, 1 Co 1% || Is 3818); both believe 
in a spiritual creation which will make all thin 
new (2 Co 57 Is 43%); and both of them, wit 
all their breadth of outlook, recognize the impera- 
tiveness of separation from heathendom (2 Co 67 
Is 52"), Isaiah’s hope of immortality, the strongest 
that is found (apart from Daniel) in the prophetic 
writings, is used to clinch St. Paul’s great argu- 
ment for the resurrection of the dead—‘ death is 
swallowed up in victory’ (1 Co 15% || Is 258; els 
vixos, which takes the place of the prophet’s for 
ever,’ is due to the Aram. sense of the Heb. word). 
(2) The other NT writer who especially felt 
Isaiah’s spell was the author of the Apocal 
His Christ, as the First and the Last, is clothed 
with the attributes of Isaiah’s God (Rev 17 Is 414 
44°), The trisagion of his living creatures was 
uttered by the er eee in the heavenly Temple 
(Rev 48 || Is 63). is vision of the rolling up of 
heaven as a scroll was Isaianic (Rev 6'* | Rs 4), 
and his exquisite description of the final state of 
the blessed — they shall hunger no more... 
wipe away every tear from their eyes — is a cento 
of prophetic phrases, which are now used to picture 
the consummation of the redemptive work of the 
Lamb (Rev 7161. J Is 49 255). Fallen is Babylon’ 
—a voice of seva indignatio reminiscent of Rome’s 
own Carthago est delenda ’—was the doom of the 
real Babylon before it was pronounced upon the 
mystical one (Rev 14° Is 21”). The description of 
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the militant Messiah as clothed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood is suggested by the attributes 
of the Hero who came from the conquest of Edom 
(Rev 19! 0 Is 633#-). The desire for a new heaven 
and a new earth was not itself new (Rev 21? || Is 
657), and the ideal city is depicted in Isaianic 
colours (Rev 21 2. Is 601% 3. 21), The free invi- 
tation with which the Revelation properly ends 
(22 being a harsh editorial postscript) only 
echoes the words of welcome uttered by the evan- 
gelical prophet (Rev 227 || Is 55?). 
JAMES STRAHAN. 

ISRAEL.—Israel was the nation to which God's 
promises had been given. Generally the idea of 
privilege is associated with the use of the word, 
just as ‘Israel’ was originally the name of special 
privilege given by God to Jacob, the great ancestor 
of the race (Gn 323 3510). It differs from both 
Hebrew and ‘Jew,’ the former standing, at least 
in NT times, for Jews of purely national sympathies 
who spoke the Hebrew or Aramaic dialect (Ac 6?) ; 
the latter, a term originally applied to all who 
belonged to the province of Judah, and, after the 
Babylonian captivity, to all of the ancient race 
wave Ee : 3 a 8 iana, is Bre: 
eminently the e of privilege, the e who 
had boad chosen by God and received His covatiant: 
Thus frequently a Jewish orator addressed the 
people as ‘men of Israel’ (Ac 23 38 4% 10 5% 1316 
etc. ). 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find the word 
used historically with reference to the ancestors of 
the Jews of apostolic times and also applied to 
these Jews themselves. The past history of Israel 
as God’s chosen people is referred to in the speeches 
contained in the Book of Acts, e.g. by St. Stephen 
(72 V. ), and by St. Paul (131 28”). It is usually 
assumed or tigget in the Acts that the Jews of 
the time, to whom the gospel was being preached, 
are the Israel of the day, the people for whom God 
had a special favour and who might expect special 
at the refusal of th essage of th les b 

ut the re of the m e of the apostles 

many of those who by birth were J owa led to A 
change in the use of the term, which gives us what 
we may call the metaphorical or spiritual signiti- 
cance of the word. The Apostle Paul’s contention 
with the legalistic Jews of his day led him to draw 
a distinction between the actual historical Israel 
and the true Israel of God. He speaks on the one 
hand of Israel after the flesh’ (1 Co 10!8), or of 
those who belong to the ‘stock of Israel’ (Ph 35), 
and on the other hand of a ‘commonwealth of 
Israel’ (Eph 28), from which many, even Jews by 
birth, are aliens, and into which the Ephesians 
have been admitted (v.24), and also of the Israel 
of God (Gal 616). By this ‘commonwealth of Israel’ 
or ‘Israel of God’ the Apostle means a true 
spiritual Israel, practically equivalent to ‘all the 
faithful.’ It might be defined as ‘the whole 
number of the elect who have been, are, or shall 
be gathered into one under Christ,’ or, in other 
words, the Holy Catholic Church. 

This true Israel does not by any means coincide 
with the nation or the stock of Abraham. ‘They 
are not all Israel which are of Israel’ (Ro 9°), i. e. 
by racial descent. Branches may be broken off 
from the olive tree of God’s privi eged people and 
wild olive branches may be grafted into the tree 
(Ro II-). Sometimes it is difficult to determine 
the exact application of the term in different pass- 
ages in the Pauline Epistles. Thus the sentence, 
‘ All Israel shall be saved’ (Ro 11%), refers not to 
the true or spiritual Israel in the sense of an elect 
people, as has been held by various commentators, 
e.g. Augustine, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, and 
others, nor to an elect remnant, as is held by 
Bengel and Olshausen. The Apostle is speaking of 


the actual nation of Israel as a whole, and contrast- 
ing it with the fullness of the Gentiles. It is his 
belief that, when the fullness of the Gentiles is 
come in, Israel as a nation will also turn to God 
by confessing Christ. The phrase all Israel’ does 
not necessarily apply to every member of the race, 
nor does the passage teach anything as to the fate 
of the individuals who at the Apostle’s day or since 
then have composed the nation (cf. Meyer, Kom- 
mentar, p. 520; Denney in EGT, Rom., p. 683; 
H. Olshausen, Rom., p. 373; Calvin, Rom., p. 330). 

Just as the ancient historical Israel was the 
recipient of special privileges and stood in a par- 
ticular relation to , 80 the spiritual Israel of 
apostolic times is the bearer of special privileges 
and stands to God in a unique relationship. Ancient 
Israel had ‘the oracles of God’ (Ro 3?). They had 
the sign of circumcision. To them, St. Paul 
declares, pertained ‘the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; whose are 
the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came’ (Ro 9+5). The great essential features 
of these privileges are transferred to the spiritual 
Israel, the believing Church which has been grafted 
into the true olive tree. They have the adoption, 
they are sons of God (Ro 817). They have the 
glory both present and future (Ro 81). They are 

kers of the new covenant which has n 
ratified by the death of Jesus Christ (1 Co 11%). 

The analo By between the first and the second 
covenant is fi ly worked out by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who dwells upon the ritual 
and ceremonial aspect of ancient Israel’s relation- 
ship to God, and shows the higher fulfilment of 
that relationship under the new covenant, where 
there is direct personal access to God. Here the 
human priesthood of the sons of Aaron and the 
sacrifices of bulls and goats are superseded by a 
Divine Mediator who offered Himself a sacritice 
once for all (77 10). The Mediator of the new 
covenant has entered not into an earthly temple 
but into heaven itself, there to make continual 
intercession for His people (7%). The writer 
further emphasizes the superiority of the new 
covenant relationship of the spiritual Israel as 
being a fulfilment of the prophecy of Jer 31814, 
which presupposes that the old covenant had proved 
ineffective (He 87). The Law is no longer to be 
written on tables of stone, but in the mind and the 
heart (v. 10). 

In the Book of Revelation ancient Israel is referred 
to historically in connexion with Balaam, who 
e to cast a stumblingblock before the 
chil of Israel’ (21). On the other hand, the 
symbolic or metaphorical use of the term applied 
to the spiritual Israel is found in connexion with 
the sealing of the servants of God which takes 

lace according to the tribes of the children of 
srael (70, and also in the description of the New 
Jerusalem, where the names of the twelve tribes 
are engraven on the twelve gates (212). The 
author of the Apocalypse, following the usage of 
St. Paul and the example of St. Peter (Ii) and St. 
James (I!), applies the passage 71, regarding the 
sealing of the tribes taken from a Jewish source, 
to the true spiritual Israel, who are to be kept 
secure in the day of the world’s overthrow. It is 
the same class which is referred to in 77 who 
ap in heaven clothed in white robes and with 
palms in their hands (cf. J. Moffatt in EGT, ‘ Revela- 
tion,’ 1910, p. 395 f.). 

For the 1 religion of Israel in apostolic 
times see artt. PHARISEES, HEROD. 


LITERATURE. — Josephus, Ant., BJ; H. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, Göttingen, 1864-66; E. Schürer. GJ V4, Leipzig, 
1901-11; C. von Weizsäcker, Apostolic Ane, Eng. tr., 1894- 
95. The following Commentaries on the relevant passages may 
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be cited : on Romans: Calvin ete Olshausen (1866), Meyer 
(1872), Denney (EGT, 1900), Sanday-Headlam (ICC, 1902) ; 
on Hebrews: A. B. Davidson (1882), See 
also the artt. Israel, History of,’ in HDB, Israel in 
DCG, ‘Israel’ in ER, and ‘Hebrew Religion’ in EBr. 
W. F. Boyp. 
ISRAELITE.—An Israelite was one who belonged 
to the nation of Israel, regarded, more especially 
from the point of view of the nation, as the re- 
cipient of Divine favour and special privilege. An 
Israelite is a member of a chosen people and as 
such is the sharer of the blessings belonging to 
that people. It is a name of honour, and is to 
be distinguished from both ‘ Hebrew’ and ‘ Jew,’ 
the former being, at least in NT times, a Jew with 
urely national sympathies, who spoke the native 
ebrew or Aramaic dialect of Palestine; while the 
Jew was one who belonged to the ancient race 
wherever he might be settled and whatever his 
views. Every Jew, however, regarded himself as 
a true Israelite, and prided himself on the privileges 
which he, as a member of the favoured nation, 
had received when other nations had been passed 
by. The Apostle Pau! refers to these privileges 
when he describes his kinsmen according to the 
flesh’ as Israelites ‘ whose is the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
aw, and the service of God, and the promises’ 
Ro 9). He knows the way in which the Jew 
of them, and claims that he can share in 
that boasting as well as any of his detractors. 
‘Are they Israelites?—so am I. Are they the 
seed of Abraham?—so am I’ (2 Co 11%). This 
feeling of exclusive national privilege led in many 
cases to the rejection of the gospel by the Jews, 
who did not wish their privileges to be extended 
to the heathen world. This rejection of his mes- 
sage by those who were Israelites by birth caused 
the Apostle to conceive of a true or spiritual 
Israelite as equivalent to a believer in Jesus Christ 
—one after the type of Nathanael of Jn 1, an 
Israelite indeed in whom is no guile (cf. art. 
IsRAEL). The Apostle applies the term in its 
natural sense to himself in Ro 111, ‘I also am an 
Israelite,’ in order to show that all the members 
of the race have not been 5 by God, but 
that there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace—Israelites who are Israelites indeed, not 
merely by outward physical connexion, but also 
by moral and spiritual characteristics. 


W. F. Boyp. 
ISSACHAR.—See TRIBES. 


ITALIAN BAND.—<According to Ac 10', the 
centurion Cornelius, of the oweipa Irauich, was in 
Cæsarea about A.D. 40. The adjective indicates 
that the ‘cohort’ (RVm) consisted of native 
Italians. Now, as a province of the second order, 
Judæa, of which Cæsarea was the administrative 
centre, was not garrisoned by legionaries, who 
were Roman citizens, but by auxiliaries, who 
were provincials. How, then, could an auxili 
cohort be called Italian? Josephus states that 
there were five cohorts, com of citizens of 
Ceesarea and Sebaste, stationed in the former city 
at the time of the death of Herod Agrippa (Ant. 
XIX. ix. 2, XX. viii. 7), and Blass suggests (in loco) 
that one of the five may have been called the 
cohors Italica, as being composed of Roman 
citizens who had made their home in one or other 
of the two cities. Schiirer has no doubt that one 
of the five is the Augustan cohort mentioned in 
Ac 27, but he refuses to identify another (or the 
same one) with ‘the Italian.’ deed, while he 

roduces monumental evidence that ‘at some 
time or other a cohors Italica was in Syria,’ he 
thinks that the story of Cornelius lies under sus- 

icion, ‘the circumstances of a later period 1757 

n transferred back to an earlier period’ (HJ. 
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I. ii. [1890] 53 f.). Ramsay regards this suspicion 
as groundless, and makes effective use (Was Christ 
born at Bethlehem , 1898, p. 260 f.).of an inscription 
recently discovered at Carnuntum on the pper 
Danube—the epitaph of the young soldier, - 
culus, a subordinate officer (optio) in the second 
Italian Cohort, who died there while engaged on 
detached service from the Syrian army. Syrian 
troops, under Mucianus, were certainly engaged on 
the Lower Danube, and probably on the Upper, 
in 69 B. C. (Tacitus, Hist. iii. 46). When their 
campaign was ended, they were doubtless sent 
back to Syria; and the same legions frequently 
remained a very long period, sometimes for cen- 
turies, in one province. 

‘The whole burden of proof, therefore, rests with those who 
maintain that a Cohort which was in Syria before IA. p.] 69 was 
not there in 40. There is a strong probability that Luke is 
right when he alludes to that Cohort as part of the Syrian 

son about A. p. 40.’ Besides, the entire subject of detach- 
ment-service is most obscure ; and we are very far from being 
able to say with certainty that the presence of an auxilia 
centurion in Cæsarea is impossible, unless the Cohort in whic 
he was an officer was stationed there’ (Ramsay, op. cit. 265, 
268). JAMES TRAHAN. 


ITALY (‘IraX\la).—The name was originally con- 
fined to the extreme southern point of the Italian 
ninsula. For the Greeks of the 5th cent. B.C. it 
enoted the tract along the shore of the Tarentine 
Gulf, as far as Metapontum, and thence across to 
the Gulf of Posidonia. By the time of Polybius 
the name had been extended to the whole penin- 
sula, for he speaks of Hannibal crossing the Alps 
into Italy, and of the plains of the Padus as part 
of Italy (Hist. ii. 14, iii. 39, 54). At a later time, 
it is true, Gallia Cisalpina was officially regarded 
as part of Cæsar's province, and therefore not 
strictly in Italy, which he did not enter till he 
cro the Rubicon ; but from the Augustan Age 
onward the word had its present-day meaning. 
Scarcely any country has more clearly-marked and 
obvious boundaries. 

The Latin language was inscribed upon the Cross 
of Christ, but none of the books of the NT were 
written in it. The founders of Christianity were 
not so greatly influenced by Italian as by Hebraic 
and Hellenic ideals. Nor did Italy herself dream 
that she had any kind of evangel for the East which 
she conquered. Her plain task was to give and 
maintain law and order everywhere, and her Im- 
perial ideal certainly found its counterpart in the 
apostolic conception of a world-wide Church. But 
her own spiritual mission, so far as she was con- 
scious of having one, was merely to be the apostle 
of Hellenism, of which she had for some centuries 
been the disciple. 

“The desire to become at least internally Hellenised, to become 
partakers of the manners and the culture, of the art and the 
science of Hellas, to be—in the footsteps of the great Mace- 
donian—shield and sword of the Greeks of the East, and to be 
allowed further to civilise this East not after an Italian but 
after a Hellenic fashion—this desire pervades the later centuries 
of the Roman republic and the better times of the empire with 
a power and an ideality which are almost no less tragic than 
that political toil of the Hellenes failing to attain its goal’ 
(T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire?, Eng. tr., 
1909, i. 253). 

Some of the cities of Italy—certainly Rome and 
Puteoli, and probably others, though there is no 
definite information on the point—had felt the 
presence of Judaism before they were offered Chris- 
tianity. Josephus mentions the Jewish colony of 
Puteoli in his story of the Jewish impostor who 
claimed to be Alexander the son of Herod (c. 
4 B. C.). He was also so fortunate, upon landing, 
as to bring the Jews that were there under the 
same delusion’ (Ant. XVII. xii. I), and ‘he got 
very large presents’ from them (BJ II. vii. 1); but 
Augustus himself was not so easily deceived (Ant. 
XVII. xii. 2). Over half a century later, the first 
Puteolan Christians, whose fellowship St. Paul 
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enjoyed for a week on his way to Rome (Ac 28"), 
were evidently drawn from that same Jewish com- 
munity and its proselytes. The presence of a great 
Jewish colony in Rome, dating from the time when 
Pompey brought his prisoners of war from Jeru- 
salem, is abundantly attested by Latin historians 
and poets. It is equally certain that they made 
many proselytes. The swindling of Fulvia, ‘a 
woman of great dignity, and one that had embraced 
the Jewish religion’ (Ant. XVII. iii. 5), by another 
Jew of the baser type was the signal for an out- 
burst against the whole colony in the time of 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Tiber. 36). Ac- 
cording to Ac 18? Claudius went the length of 
expelling all the Jews from Rome (cf. Suet. Claud. 
25). Even if his decree only amounted to the 
interdicting of their assemblies (Dio Cassius, lx. 
6), this milder measure would doubtless cause a 
great exodus from the city. Some of the exiles 
merely emigrated to the neighbourhood, perha 
to Aricia (for the evidence see E. Schiirer, HJP 
II. ii. [1885] 238), but others went abroad. This 
was the occasion of the journey of Aquila and 
Priscilla from Italy’ to Corinth (Ac 18°). 

Italy was the destination of the prisoner Paul 
when he made his appeal to Cæsar (Ac 271). The 
narrative of his journey from point to point— 
Cæsarea, Myra, Melita, Puteoli, and then overland 
by the oldest and most famous of Roman roads, 
the Via Appia—illustrates the fact that ‘most of 
the realms of the ancient Roman Empire had 
better connections than ever afterwards or even 
Dangers could not be wholly avoided, but 
5 ... Was easy, swift, and secure to a 
degree unknown until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century’ (L. Friedländer, Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire, 1908, i. 268). 


now.’ 


In He 13“ they of Italy’ (of drò rijs Iruklas) join 
the writer in sending salutations. ol áró denotes 
persons who have come from the place indicated 
(cf. Mt 15!, Ac 6 10%). It is a mistake to imagine 
that the writer was himself in Italy, and that he 
was thinking of the Italian Christians around him 
there. On the contrary, the phrase implies 
that the author was absent from and writing to 
Italy, while there were in his company natives of 
Italy who had embraced Christianity, and who 
desired to be remembered to their believing com- 
patriots in some part of the home-land. It is 
not an equally safe, but still a plausible, con- 
jecture that Italy— probably Rome—was the 
writers own home (see art. HEBREWS, EPISTLE 
TO THE). JAMES STRAHAN. 


IVORY (adj. cAeddyrivos, noun rò Me ANY ri vor, fr. 
Nr; Skr. ebhas, Lat. ebur, Fr. ivoire).— Ivory 
was prized by all the civilized nations of antiquity. 
The OT contains a dozen references to its beauty 
and value. Every article of ivory’ (Rev 1817) was 
found in the market of the apocalyptic Babylon 
(Rome). It was used for the adornment of palaces, 
for sculpture, for the inlaying of furniture and 
chariots, for numberless domestic and decorative 
objects. ‘Ebur Indicum’ (Hor. Car. 1. xxxi. 6; 
cf. Verg. Georg. i. 57) was known to everyone. 
Statues (Georg. i. 480), sceptres (Ov. Met. i. 178), 
lyres (Hor. Car. II. xi. 22), scabbards (Ov. Met. iv. 
148), sword-hilts (Verg. Æn. xi. 11), seals (Cic. 
Verr. II. iv. I), couches (Hor. Sat. II. vi. 103), doors 
(Verg. En. vi. 148), curule chairs (Hor. Ep. I. vi. 54) 
are samples of Roman workmanship in ivory. As 
the substance is so hard and durable, many ivory 
works of art have come down from the ancient 


world. JAMES STRAHAN. 
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JACINTH (idxiwGos, Ital. giacinto).—Jacinth, or 
hyacinth, is the colour of the eleventh foundation- 
stone 85 the aided 5 (Rev oly 9 85 a 
rasses of a yptic horsemen are acinth- 
ine (97). The 5055 of the 1 P ohably 
our sapphire (21% [RVm]). The modern hyacinth, 
a variety of zircon, of yellowish red colour, may 
have been the stone known in Gr. as Acydpov and 
in Heb. as leshem (the RV of Ex 28° 3912 has 
‘jacinth’ where the AV has ‘ligure’*); but Flinders 
Petrie (HDB iv. 620) suggests that the latter was 
yellow quartz or agate. Many Greek and Roman 
‘hyacinths,’ used for intaglios and cameos, were 
probably only garnets. JAMES STRAHAN. 


JACOB (‘Iaxwf).— Jacob, the younger son of 
Isaac, was the father of the twelve patriarchs who 
were the heads of the tribes of I 

The story of the ante-natal struggle of Esau and 
Jacob (to which allusion is made in Hos 12°), and 
of the oracle spoken to their mother (Ro 9? || Gn 
257), is a folk-tale which vividly reflects the rival- 
ries of Israel and Edom. The Hebrews boasted of 
their superiority to the powerful kindred race 
which dwelt on their southern border. To be more 
than a match for those hereditary foes, gaining the 
advantage over them either by force of arms or by 
nimbleness of wit, was a point of national honour. 
By hook or by crook the Israelites rarely failed to 
come off victorious over the Edomites. And the 
popular mind liked to think that the character- 
istics and fortunes of the two rival nations were 


mysteriously foreshadowed before the birth of their 
far-off ancestors. From the beginning God chose 
the younger son for Himself, and decreed that the 
elder should be servant to the younger. In the 
words of a prone who on this matter expresses 
the general belief, God loved Jacob, but hated 
Esau (Mal 1 ). St. Paul uses this Divine prefer- 
ence to illustrate that principle of election which 
he sees operaning all through the history of Israel, 
and of which he finds startling contemporary evi- 
dence in the nation’s apostasy from the Messiah, 
and God’s choice of the Gentiles. That the elder 
brother (and nation) should serve the younger, 
that the natural heir should be foredoomed to lose 
the chal anc and the blessing, that (apart from 


It is an 1 give a rationale of 


bottom the History of the Great Men who have 
worked here’ (Carlyle, On Heroes and Hero · Wor- 


ship, Lect. i.). 

fn a speech before the Sanhedrin, Stephen made 
allusion to the story of Jacob’s neng his sons 
down to E pt, of Joseph’s sending for his father, 
and of Jacob’s descent into Egypt and death there 


(Ac 7% 1> 14), As an evidence of Jacob's faith, tlie 
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writer of Hebrews selects a death-bed scene (11%). 
‘He blessed the two sons of Joseph,’ giving them 
one of the finest benedictions eyer uttered by 


human lips, invoking the God of history, provi- 
dence, and grace to be their Shepherd (Gn 
4818. 16), Then ‘he worshipped leaning upon the 


top of his staff.“ In the original (Gn 47%) this act 
precedes the blessing, and while the LXX reads 
‘upon the top of his staff,’ other versions, includ- 
ing the English, have ‘on the bed.’ The differ- 
ence of reading is due to Heb. punctuation (m97 
‘the staff,’ nega ‘the bed’), and does not greatly 
alter the sense. Jacob, who is here the ideal 
Israelite, gives conscious or unconscious proof of 
his faith by alung leave of life with a high dignity 
and solemnity. Meekly submitting himself to the 
will of God, he teaches all his posterity to worship 
the ‘God of Jacob’ with their latest breath. 

Stephen refers (Ac 7“) to David’s desire ‘ to find 
a habitation for the God of Jacob.’ Here, too, 
Jacob is not an individual but a nation. The 
usage was common in every epoch of Hebrew 
literature: in the earliest period—‘Come, curse 
me Jacob’... ‘Who can count the dust of 
Jacob?’ (Nu 237- 19) ; in the Exile—‘ Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob’ (Is 41"); and in the Maccabean age, 
when Judas ‘made Jacob glad with his acts’ (1 
Mac 3’); after which it was naturally taken over 
into the NT. Jacob's other name Israel’ had the 
same two senses, personal and national, a circum- 
stance which gives piquancy to the Pauline dictum 
(Ro 9°): Not all who are of Israel (i.e. born of the 
patriarch) are Israel’ (i.e. the chosen people of 
God). Many of them are only ò’Ispahà xarà odpxa, 
Israelites by birth, whereas in a higher sense all 
Christians are ò Io rod Oeo (Gal 616). Natur- 
ally the name ‘Jacob’ never acquired this new 
meaning: Israel was the ideal people of God, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, Jacob the actual 
Jewish nation composed of very imperfect human 
aap The two words are n com- 
bined in St. Paul's prevision of a far-off Divine 
event which must be the goal of history: All 
Israel shall be saved, for ... a Deliverer... 
shall turn away iniquity from Jacob’ (Ro 11%). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

JAILOR.—The AV translates decuopuAat in Ac 
16% ‘ jailor,’ and in vv.“ ‘keeper of the prison.’ 
The RV adheres to the term ‘jailor’ in three 
verses. ‘The person so designated occupied the 
position of supreme authority as governor of the 
pram (cf. dpyiSecuoptrAat, Gn 39% LXX), and must 

distinguished from persons holding the sub- 
ordinate position of guard or warder (g¢vAat, Ac 52 
12°; AV rele ). It was to the custody of this 
official that the duumviri at Philippi committed 
St. Paul and Silas, with the strict injunction to 
‘keep them safely.“ The fact that Philippi was a 
Roman colony lends a certain amount af proba- 
bility to R. B. Rackham's suggestion that he was 
a Roman officer, occupying the rank of centurion 
(Com. on Acts, 1901). Chrysostom's attempt to 
identify him with Stephanas (1 Co 165) overlooks 
the fact that Stephanas was among the firstfruits 
of Achaia,’ not Macedonia; while a later suggestion 
that he was . though it is more pro- 
bable, lacks adequate data to support it. 

Modern criticism seriously questions the credi- 
bility of the portion of the narrative (Ac 167-*) 
containing the account of the jailor’s conversion, 
on the eo of inherent sgt n T (B. 
Weiss, Weizsäcker, Holtzmann, Harnack, Bacon, 
Cone). Most of the objections have been ade- 
quate’ dealt with by W. M. Ramsay in St. Paul 
the Traveller, 1895, pp. 221-223; and a summary 
of them, with their refutation, is given in an 
article by Giessekke (described in the ExpT ix. 
(1898) 274 f.). The legendary character of the 
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narrative has been maintained for the further 
reason that it is not guaranteed by the ‘ we’ section, 
which ends, it is alleged, with v.“. ‘Yet these 
verses betray such unimpeachable tokens of the 
style of St. Luke as to prevent us from even think- 
ing of them as interpolated’ (A. Harnack, Luke 
the Physician, Eng. tr., 1907, p. 113). Nor does it 
follow that the ‘we’ section ends with v.“, because 
the first person is no longer used. After his separa- 
tion from St. Paul and Silas, owing to their arrest 
and imprisonment, the narrator would, of necessity, 
roceed to describe the subsequent events, when 
e was no longer in their company, in the third 
rson. The presence of the miraculous element, 
if the earthquake is to be so regarded, in no way 
militates against this assumption, for the ‘ we- 
sections are full of the supernatural’ (Harnack, 
Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 144). 
Leaving aside the alleged improbabilities, it must 
be admitted that the description of the night-scene 
in the prison is most vivid and life-like. Assume 
the possibility of the earthquake, which in itself 
is a natural occurrence, treated in this case as a 
1 8 instance of providential interference, and 
there is nothing absolutely inexplicable in the 
course of events which follows. The difficulties 
are largely due to the brevity of the narrative, 
which does not allow of entering into minute 
detail. The author (whether St. Luke or another) 
is not describing an escape from prison, miracu- 
lous or otherwise, for the release of the captives 
takes place next morning. The interest of the 
narrative centres in the conversion of the jailor 
and his household, and it is as leading up to this 
most interesting and happy dénouement that the 
earlier incidents of the eventful night are depicted. 
When the main object of the story is borne in 
mind, the difficulties which it presents will not 
be regarded as sufficient to justify its wholesale 
rejection. W. S. MONTGOMERY. 


JAMES AND JOHN, THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE. 
—1, In Synoptic Gospels.—The sons of Zebedee 
are mentioned in the following passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The call of the two brothers is 
related in Mk 1 = Mt 4-2, Lk 51.) After 
the call of Andrew and Simon and their immediate 
response, Jesus goes on further and sees the two 
brothers James and John in their boat, mending 
their nets. Their response to His call is equall 
prompt; they leave their father and the hire 
servants in the boat and go away after Him. The 
Matthzan account is practically identical with the 
Marcan, save for the omission of any reference 
to the hired servants, a characteristic cutting out 
of unnecessary detail. In these two accounts the 
call of the four disciples is the first event recorded 
after the beginning of the ministry; it is followed 
by the account of the entry into Capernaum and 
the teaching in the Synagogue. St. Luke in his 
Gospel places the incident later, after his record of 
events at Nazareth and Capernaum. It is not 
easy to determine whether his reason for the 
change is historical, to account for the promptness 
with which the call of an unknown stranger is 
obeyed, or whether he is following a different tra- 
dition. The relation of the Lucan account to the 
Johannine Appendix (ch. 21) is also difficult to 
determine, Competent scholars are found to main- 
tain both the view that the Johannine narrative is 
based on an account (similar to the Lucan) of the 
call of Peter, and the view that St. Luke, in his 
record of the call to discipleship, has borrowed 
details from an account of a post-Resurrection ap- 

nce to Peter in Galilee. But the question 

as no direct bearing on the call of the sons of 

Zebedee, the Lucan additional matter having to 
do with Peter alone. The only detail which he 
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adds with reference to John and James is that 
they were partners with Peter, which might have 
been deduced from the Marcan account. And the 
more obvious 5 of their prompt obedienee 
is that suggested by the lst chapter of St. John 
previous acquaintance at an earlier stage, probabl 
in connexion with the Baptist’s preaching (cf. 
below, § 8). 

In St. Mark’s Gospel the four are represented as 
going with Jesus to Capernaum, and the same 

vangelist also notices the presence of the sons of 
Zebedee in the house of Simon, on the occasion of 
the healing of his wife’s mother. This detail finds 
no place in the other Gospels. Their names ap- 
pear next in the calling of the Twelve where they 
are found in all three lists among the first four, the 
only difference being that St. Mark places them 
before, the other Synoptists after, Andrew; and St. 
Mark also adds the giving of the name Boanerges. 

No thoroughly satisfactory explanation of either part of this 
word has been found. foave is hardly a possible transliteration 
of ; it can only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
is due to conflation, either the o or the a being a correction of 
the other. The second half of the word has been connected 
with Aram. #3) (=Heb. 039, tumultuatus est; cf. Ps 21, 
Ac 4%, and for x, Jl 314, strepitus, see Payne Smith, Thes. 
Syr. 1879-1901). But the root never has the meaning of 
‘thunder.’ 17) has also been suggested; cf. Job 872 Wp 1344, 
of thunder, and 3924 135) Wy}. But the meaning of the word 
ie ‘raging,’ not ‘thunder.’ Burkitt has su that the 
Syriac translator connected the word with Aram. N (1 K 181) 
= crowd ) of which he took v for the status absolutus. 
Jerome conjectured that the name was originally Oy) n (on 
Dn 18, ‘emendatius legitur bene-reem °), in which case the ex- 
planatory gione, ô dre viol vris, is older than the corrupt 
transliteration ; but it would be difficult to account for the cor- 
ruption of a correct transliteration of Dy N into foavepyds. 
Wellhausen suggests that possibly the name Ragasbal may 
point to Reges=‘ thunder,’ a meaning of which he says no other 
trace is found (Ev. Marci, 1909, p. 28). 

We have no evidence as to the occasion of the 
giving of the name. The incident recorded in Lk 
95i may have n it, or the character of the 
brothers. The later explanations which refer it to 
the power of their preaching do not give us any 
further information. 

The next mention of the brothers is in the story 
of the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 57, Lk 881), 
where St. Mark and St. Luke record the admission 
of the three intimate disciples alone to the house 
of Jairus, a detail which does not appear in St. 
Matthew’s account. All three Synoptists record 
the presence of the same three on the Mount of 
Transfiguration (Mk 9?, Mt 17}, Lk 9%). The next 
recorded incident is that of the ambitious request 
(Mk 10757, Mt 20°-), attributed by St. Mark to 
the brothers themselves, by St. Matthew to their 
mother on their behalf. The later character of 
the Matthæan account is clearly seen in some 
details (use of rpocxuroica; elwé for St. Mark’s dds 
zur; the omission of reference to the ‘baptism’ 
[?]), but the approved critical explanation of the 
change in the speaker is hardly convincing. To 
do honour to the sons of Zebedee by making them 
shield themselves behind their mother is a strange 
kind of reverence! The bearing of this incident 
on the question of the martyrdom of John must be 
discussed later. The indignation of the other dis- 
ciples against the brothers is retained in both 
accounts. St. Luke omits the incident altogether. 
In Mk 13 (cf. Mt 245, Lk 217) the question which 
leads to the eschatological discourse is attributed 
to the four disciples, for which St. Matthew has 
ol aral, St. Luke ries. In connexion with Geth- 
semane, the three are mentioned by name in Mk 
14% and Mt 26”. St. Luke only mentions the 
disciples generally (22™ ; cf. v.). 

* Of. Cramer, Catena, 1844, i. p. 297, &a 1d piya ga: bia- 
mpúrov, HXHTA TH oikovpévn THS Beodoyias Ta Sour, and see 
Suicer, 8. v. Bpovrh. 


To these references, where the Synoptists seem 
to be almost wholly dependent on the Marcan 
account, we must add Lk 9, the desire of James 
and John to cal] down fire from heaven on the in- 
hospitable Samaritans, a story which may be con- 
nected with at least the interpretation of the name 
‘Boanerges.’ On two occasions only is John men- 
tioned without his brother. St. Mark (9°) and St. 
Luke (9) record his confession that the disciples 
had ‘forbidden’ one who cast out devils in Jesus’ 
name because he followed not with them. And 
St. Luke (228) adds the detail that the disciples 
who were sent forward to prepare for the Passover 
were Peter and John. 

In the Synoptic narrative, then, the sons of 
Zebedee are represented as forming with Peter, 
and occasionally Andrew, the most intimate group 
of the Lord’s disciples. No special prominence is 

iven to John; he almost always appears with his 

rother; thrice in St. Mark and once in St. 
Matthew he is characteristically described as the 
brother of James.’ His position is very clearly 
that of the younger brother, who takes no inde- 
pendent lead. There is no reason to suppose that 
‘Q’ contained any additional information about 
the brothers. The special sources on which St. 
Luke drew added a few details. It is noticeable 
that in the Lucan list of apostles the name of John 
precedes that of James. This corresponds with 
the history of the Acts, which must next be con- 
sidered. 

2. In Acts.—The sons of Zebedee are placed next 
to Peter in the list of apostles (Ac 1%, the name of 
John being placed before that of James, as in the 
Lucan Gospel. This is in aceordance with the 
author’s view, who assigns to John a place of im- 
portance second only to Peter in the history of the 
growth of the Church in Palestine. He is still 
the companion of Peter, as in the Gospel he was 
the ‘ brother of James,’ but in Peter’s company he 
is present at the healing of the lame man in the 
Temple (3'*; see esp. v.“: drevicas dé Tlérpos els 
aùròv ody Ty Iwdyy, and v. Ii), and during the speech 
of Peter which follows. Apparently he is arrested 
with Peter (4? ); at their examination the Rulers 
are said to notice the rappnola of Peter and John 
(4'3), and he shares Peter's refusal to keep silence 
(44), In 8½ Peter and John are sent to Samaria 
in consequence of the spread of the faith there. 
After the imposition o hands, and the episode 
of Simon, their return to Jerusalem is recorded. 
There is no further mention of John in the Acta, 
except that in the account of his martyrdom James 
is described as the brother of John (122). But the 
position assigned to John is fully borne out by 
the single reference to him in Gal 2%, as one of the 
‘pillars’ who gave the right hand of fellowship to 

aul and Barnabas, a passage which alone is ade- 

uate refutation® of the strange theory of E. 
chwartz (Ueber den Tod der Sohne Zebedai), who 
finds in the prediction assigned to Jesus in Mk 10” 
roof that both sons of Zebedee must have been 
illed by Herod on the same day! The account 
in Acts (12'*-) of the martyrdom of James at the 
Passover of the year 44 has been supposed to show 
traces of modification by cutting out any mention 
of the death of his brother (E. Preuschen, Apostel- 
geschichte, in Leitzmann’s Handbuch cum NT, 1912, 
p. 75). The construction of v.“, if harsh, is how- 
ever not impossible, and the Western addition 
in v., j &rixelpnois abrob éxi rods micros (D Lat. Ivtꝰ 
ven Syr. Ihle], even if original is adequately ex- 
plained by the language of v.“ (xaxaval Twas). 

3. Evidence of martyrdom of John.—The other 
evidence, however, for the martyrdom of John 
deserves serious consideration. 

* Except on the hypothesia of a very early date for the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 
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(1) Papias.—So long as we had only the state- 
ment of Georgius Hamartolus (c. A.D. 850), or 
perhaps of some corrector of his text, whose addi- 
tions are found in the Paris MS, Coislin. 305: 
[Iwdvvns] papruplov xarntiwrar. Tlawlas yàp 6 ‘lepa- 
wodews exioxowos, arr. rovrou yevdpevos, dv 10 d eure p 
Abyy Tay Kupraxdy Aoylwy ddoxec, Ste ùrò Iovòalu dyy- 
pén, it was possible, in the light of his reference 
to Origen, to explain the statement as due to 
homoioteleuton omission in his source of the Papias 
quotation, 'Iwd»yns [uè» rò 10 ‘Pwpalwy Baciréws 
xaredixdgOn paprupGy els IIáruov, "IdxwBos è] bro 
Tovdalw» dyypé6n. De Boor’s discovery of the 
excerpts, probably going back to Philip of Side, in 
Cod. Baroccianus 142 (Oxford), among which is 
found the sentence, arlas év rp devrépy Adyw NV yet, 
Sre "Iwdvyns ò Geo % ral Id gos ò dex aŭro 
brd "Tovsalwy deppéOncay places the matter in a 
wholly different position. There must have been 
some such statement about the death of John, the 
zon of Zebedee, at the hands of the Jews, in Papias’ 
work. As C. Clemen, whose discussion of the 
whole evidence should be consulted (Die Ent- 
itehung des Johannesevangeliums), says, this does 
10t prove the historical accuracy of the statement, 
out it is important evidence of a different tradition 
Tom that which represents the son of Zebedee as 
iving on in Ephesus to an advanced old age, and 
lying 5 death. Zahn's suggestion (Int rod. 
o NT, Eng. tr., iii. 206), that the statement referred 
o John the Baptist, is hardly satisfactory in spite 
f the clear evidence of confusion between the two 
ifforded by the Martyrologies. In the light of the 
ommon tradition, why should anyone have made 
he mistake? The silence of Eusebius is an im- 
vortant factor in the case, but it is not conclusive, 
8 Harnack (Chronologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 666) 
uggests, against the presence of such a sentence 
n Papias. Eusebius might well suppress as 
vdr repor a statement so completely in contradic- 
ion to the received tradition on the subject. The 
eal difficulty is to account for the growth of a 
ifferent tradition at Ephesus, if the tradition of 
ohn’s martyrdom was known at Hierapolis in 
apinn time. 

(2) The evidence of Heracleon (see Clem. Alex. 
trom. IV. ix. 71) should never have been brought 
orward. Heracleon is distinguishing between 
108e who confessed in life’ and by voice’ before 
1e magistrates. No one could have included 
ohn among those who had not made the confes- 
on 6a Seri, in view either of Patmos or of the 
gend of the cauldron of oil. His absence from 
leracleon’s list therefore proves nothing. 

(3) The evidence of the tract de Rebaptismate 
Vienna Corpus, iii. p. 86), which shows that the 
tying of Mk 10 was interpreted of the baptism 
blood, and the testimony of Aphraates (Homily 
l), who speaks of James and John following in 
ie footsteps of their Master, if they point to the 
adition of martyrdom, also suggest the natural 
cplanation of its . if it is not historical, viz. 
1e attempt to find a literal fulfilment of the words 
: the Lord. 

(4) The evidence of the Martyrologies also points 
» the same tradition, even if they are capable of 
10ther explanation. The Syriac Calendar which 
rbes (ZAG xxv. [1904]) dates 411, and 341 for 
1e part concerned, gives for Dec. 27: ‘John and 
ames, the 1 in Jerusalem.“ Bernard's 
‘planation that such a celebration does not 
cessarily imply martyrdom (see Jrish Church 
1 i. [1908] 60 ff.) is not altogether convin- 
ng. The Latin Calendar of Carthage also gives 
T Dec. 27: ‘Sancti Johannis Baptist, et Jacobi 
postoli, quem Herodes occidit, which may 
»ssibly point the same way, as June 24 is the day 

commemoration of the baptist. And according 


to Clemen (op. aep 444) the Gothic Missal, ‘ which 
represents the Gallican Liturgy of the 6th or 7th 
century,’ represents James and John as martyrs. 

The evidence is certainly not negligible. Whether 
the tradition owes its existence to attempts to in- 
terpret the Synoptic saying, or is a reminiscence of 
actual fact, is in the light of our present knowledge 
difficult to determine. From the available evidence 
we must regard the martyrdom of John the son of 
Zebedee as probable. But as to time and place our 
ignorance is complete. Erbes’ suggestion that the 
son of Zebedee met his death in Samaria in the 
troubles of the year 66 (ZAG xxxiii. [1912]) cannot 
be discussed f here. It cannot be said to have 
risen above the class of ingenious conjectures, out 
of which it is unsafe to attempt to reconstruct 
history. The pe ed oa saying about the cup and 
baptism (Mk 10%) is certainly insufficient proof of 
actual martyrdom. St. Mark, and even the other 
Synoptists, have much matter which later reflexion 
found it necessary to modify or did not care to 
emphasize. But everything was not cut out which 
caused difficulty. And we may perhaps venture 
to say that there are traces of modification and 
omission in regard to this very saying which 
suggest that it did cause difficulty. St. Matthew 
drops the mention of the baptism, retaining only the 
drinking of the cup, and St. Luke omits the incident 
altogether. The position assigned to John, as 
compared with James, in the Acts would be difficult 
to explain if he met with an carly death. 

4. John’s residence in Ephesus.—Even if the 
story of John’s death at the hand of the Jews is 
historical, it does not exclude the possibility of his 
residence at Ephesus, though it certainly over- 
throws the traditional account of his long residence 
there till the reign of Trajan and his wonderful 
activity in extreme old age as the last surviving 
apostle and over-bishop of Asia. 

In the question of the Apostle’s residence in 
5 we are confronted with another problem 
of which our present knowledge offers no certain 
solution. The absence of any reference to such a 
residence in the later books of the NT affords no 
conclusive evidence against the possibility that 
John visited Asia and resided there. The silence 
of the Ignatian letters is more significant. Why 
are the Romans reminded (Ep. ad Rom. iv. 3) 
of what Peter and Paul did for them, and the 
Ephesians addressed as IlavAou oupptora (Ep. ad 
Eph. xii. 2), while there is no mention of John in 
the Ephesian Epistle? The immediate occasion 
of the reference to Paul—the passing through 
Ephesus of martyrs ‘on their way to God ’—pre- 
cluded the mention of John. But the reference in 
the preceding chapter to the presence of apostles at 
Ephesus (xi. 2: of xal rots drocrékos xdvrore curficay) 
—even if curfoay and not cuvyvecay be the true text 
—is not much to set against the absence of any 
direct reference. 

The fact that Polycarp never mentions him in 
his Epistle to the Philippians has very little bear- 
ing on the question. The natural interpretation 
of Papias’ Prologue is that at the time when he 
was collecting his information (c. A.D. 100) John 
the son of Zebedee was dead. His name occurs in 
the list, introduced by the past tense ri ceiver; as 
contrasted with the dre Aéyouow which follows. 
But this does not preclude an earlier residence at 
Ephesus. 

It is probable that Polycrates of Ephesus, in his 
list of the peydAa crovxeta of Asia which he gives 
in his letter to Victor of Rome (A.D. 190), regards 
as the son of Zebedee the John whom he places— 
no doubt in the chronological order of their deaths 
—after Philip ‘the Apostle.’ But his account of 
the émorjOos is clearly legendary, and sufficient 
time had elapsed since the death of the Jolin of 
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oo (? 110), to whom he refers, for the growth 
of confusion, whether ‘deliberate’ or unconscious. 

The evidence against the Asiatic residence of 
the Apostle which Corssen (ZNTW v. [1901], p. 
2 ff.) finds in the Vita Polycarpi has been carefully 
discussed by Clemen (p. 421). It is not conclusive. 

It is impossible to repeat in detail the well- 
known evidence of Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria, for the accepted tradition 
of their time. It is too wide-spread to be derived 
from any one single source, and is difficult to 
reconcile with the view that the son of Zebedee 
had no connexion at all with Asia and Ephesus. 
However we interpret the relation of Irenæus to 
Polycarp, and the former’s account of the latter in 
his Letter to Florinus, we cannot be sure that the 
John of whom Polycarp used to speak was really 
the Apostle and not the ‘ Elder,’ or the author of 
the Apocalypse (if these two are not to be identi- 
fied). Justin’s attribution of the Apocalypse to 
the Apostle ae that the tradition connecting 
his name with Asia is at least as old as the middle 
of the 2nd century. And if Irenæus derived from 
Papias not only the words of the Elders but also 
the description which he gives of them, the words 
‘non solum Joannem, sed et alios apostolos’ (Iren. 
II. xxii. 5) would show that Papias also knew of 
the tradition. 

On the whole, the least unsatisfactory explana- 
tion of the evidence, with all its difficulties and 
complexities, is the hypothesis that the Apostle 
did spend some years of his later life in Ephesus, 
where he became the hero of many traditions 
which belonged of right to another or to others. 

& The Fourth Gospel.—The use whicl: may be 
made of the Fourth Gospel as a source of informa- 
tion about the sons of Zebedee depends on ques- 
tions of authorship which cannot be discussed in 
this article. They are never mentioned by name 
in the Gospel, and only once in the Appendix (21°). 
Probably the author of this Appendix identified 
the ‘disciple whom Jesus loved’ with the younger 
son of Zebedee, and not with one of the dAdo duo, 
unless indeed he intends to introduce a new-comer 
in v.. He certainly identities the loved disciple 
with the author of the Gospel (v.“, if this verse 
comes from his pen). The natural interpretation 
of 195 distinguishes between the author and that 
disciple, if the ‘ witness’ of that verse is to be iden- 
tified with the loved disciple. The only other 
definite references to the disciple whom Jesus 
loved are 19% (‘ Behold thy son’) and 13” (the un- 
masking of the Traitor). The custom identifi- 
cation of him with the &\Xos padnrhs of 18% (known 
to the high priest who gained admission for Peter 
into the avd) and of 207 (who went with Peter to 
the Tomb), is probable but not necessary. He is 
usually found in the other disciple of the Baptist, 
who at his suggestion followed Jesus (17). The 
phrase rb adde rò» {tov Diuwya cannot be pressed 
to indicate this. In the Greek of the period f&:os 
is hardly more than synonymous with the posses- 
sive pronoun. And the natural interpretation of 
the sage is that Andrew first finds his (own) 
brother Simon, and next day, when wishing to 
return home to Galilee, Philip, to whom Jesus says, 
‘Follow me.’ At the same time the whole story 
of Jesus’ first meeting with the disciples who came 
over to Him from John contains much which is 
difficult to explain (see, however, M. Dibelius, 
Die urchristl. Überlieferung von Johannes d. 
Taüfer in Forschungen zur Religion und Litteratur 

alten und neuen Testaments, Göttingen, 1911, 
p. 106 ff.) as apologetic invention. It suggests the 
recollection of early and treasured experiences, 
and gives a wholly probable account of the rela- 
tions between Jesus and John, and the undoubted 
connexion between the two, to which the Synop- 


tists bear witness, though other and later elements 
in the story are abundantly clear. 

On the whole, though the pre-eminence of John 
in the Synoptic account is hardly such that he 
must have appeared in the Fo Gospel, if he 
were not the author, yet the facts of the Gospel 
and the traditions of later times about it are most 
easily explained by the view that ‘behind the 
Gospel stands the Son of Zebedee’ (see Harnack, 
Chronologie). 
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JAMES, THE LORD'S BROTHER.—In Mk 6 
(| Mt 13) James is mentioned first, presumably 
as the eldest, among the brethren of Jesus. In 
Mk 3. 318. (|) Mt 1245, Lk 8'%-) we hear of an at- 
tempt on the part of Jesus’ mother and His 
brethren to restrain Him as being ‘ beside himself.’ 
In Jn 75 we are told that ‘his brethren did not 
believe on him.’ In 1 Co 157, however, St. Paul 
mentions an appearance of the risen Jesus to 
James. 

According to the curious story which Jerome (de Vir. IUustr. 


Ii.) quotes from the l of the Hebrews, James (represented 
as present at the Last Upper DaS vo not to eat until he 


should see Jesus risen from the dead. Jesus accordingly ap- 
peared to him first and took bread and blessed and e, 
saying, ‘My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen 
trom them that asleep,’ 

In Gal Ii we find James closely associated with 
the apostles at Jerusalem, and in Gal 2° we hear 
how those who were ‘accounted pillars’—James 
and Cephas and John—wished God-s to Paul 
and Barnabas in their mission to the Gentiles. 
There is perhaps a hint of irritation in St. Paul’s 
reference, a few verses earlier, to those ‘ who were 
accounted somewhat’ (25), as though the accord 
had not been reached without some difficulty, and 
in v." we find that St. Peter's vacillation in 
the matter of intercourse with the Gentiles is at- 
tributed to the fear of certain who came ‘ from 
James,’ though it does not follow that they repre- 
sented his attitude. In Acts, James always ap- 
pears as a leader. St. Peter sends the news of his 
escape ‘to James and the brethren’ (127). At 
the Apostolic Conference he sums up the discus- 
sion, proposes a policy, and apparently drafts the 
decree (1513-21), In 21% he receives St. Paul at 
the close of his Third Missionary journey, and, it 
is implied, 1 the fateful proposal designed 
to conciliate the legalist Christians. 

He is understood to be meant by the modest 
self-designation ‘James the servant of the Lord’ 
(Ja 1), and the author of the Ep. of Jude is con- 
tent to describe himself as the ‘ brother of James.’ 
In view of the fact that he seems to have remained 
constantly at Jerusalem, it is at least uncertain 
whether he is included among the brethren of the 
Lord who ‘ led about’ a wife (1 Co 9°). 

That the ‘brethren of the Lord’ were the sons 
of Mary and Joseph is the natural, though not in- 
evitable, inference from the language of Scripture 
(Mt 1%, Lk 2, Mk 6%, etc.). Those who prefer to 
believe otherwise, hold either (1) that they were 
the sons of Joseph by a former marriage, or (2) 
the sons of Mary's sister. These three views are 
sometimes called, respectively, from their early 
defenders, the Helvidian, Epiphanian, and Hier- 
onymian. (For discussion see J. B. Mayor, The 
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Ep. of St. James, pp. vi-xxxvi; J. B. Lightfoot, | 


Galatians’, 1876, pp. 252-291 ; and art. Brethren 
of the Lord’ in HDB, DCG, and SDB.) 

Turning to the extra-canonical references, we 
find in Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 1) an account of the 
circumstances of the death of James. The high 
priest Ananus (a son of the Annas of the Gospels), 
a man of violent temper, seized the opportunity 
of the interval between the death of Festus (c. 
A.D. 62) and the arrival of his successor Albinus to 
bring to trial ‘James the brother of Jesus who 
was called Christ and some others’ as law-breakers, 
and delivered them to be stoned. This account is 
inherently probable. It is sometimes rejected as 
an interpolation, on the ground that Josephus 
makes no other mention of Jesus or of Christian- 
ity; but it may be noted that F. C. Burkitt has 
lately defended the uineness of the famous 
reference to Jesus in Josephus, Ant. XVIII. iii. 3 


(TAT xliii. (1913) pP. 135-144). Harnack has 
signified agreement (Internationale Monatsschrift, 
vii. (1913) pp. 1037-1068). If this be accepted, 


the present passage presents little difficulty. 
Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. HE ii. 23) gives a much 
more highly coloured account of James’s mar- 
tyrdom, representing him as hurled from the 
pinnacle of the Temple because he refused to 
make a pronouncement inst Jesus (which the 
Scribes and Pharisees had confidently expected of 
him). Among other personal traits Hegesippus 
mentions that James was a Nazirite and strict 
ascetic, and that, so constant was he in prayer, 
his knees had become hard as a camel’s. ere 18 
a variant of the martyrdom story in Clem. Recog. 
l., lxix., Ixx., where, after James has shown b 
most abundant proofs that Jesus is the Christ,’ a 
tumult is raised by an enemy, and he is hurled 
from the Temple steps and left for dead, but 
recovers. 

The tendency to exalt the position of James in 
later times is seen in the statement of Clem. Alex. 
ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) that Peter and James and 
John chose him to be bishop of Jerusalem; while 
n the letter of Clement prefixed to the Clem. 
Hom. he is addressed as ‘lord,’ and ‘bishop of 
sishops.’ 

Lrrznarunr.— To J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 
910, Introduction, ch. i.: ‘The Author,’ and the other litera- 
ure mentioned above, add T. Zahn, ‘Brüder und Vettern 

sur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons, vi., Lei „1900, pp. 225-868; A. E. F. Sieffert, in 
PRES, vili. 574 fl.; F. W. Farrar, Karly Days of Christian- 
ty, 1882, vol. i. chs. xix., xx. W. MONTGOMERY. 


JAMES, EPISTLE OF.—1. Literary character- 
stics.—The Epistle strikes us at once as the ex- 
xession of a vigorous personality. The author 
lunges into his subject with a bold ox, and 
1is short, decisive sentences fall like hammer- 
itrokes. He constantly empioye the imperative, 
ind makes much use of the rhetorical question. 
His rebukes contain some of the sharpest invective 
n the NT (4'* 5'*), and he knows when irony will 
erve him best (20%. He piles up metaphor upon 
netaphor until the impression mes irresistible 
3512), and multiplies attributes with the same effect 
rf emphasis (eg. ‘earthly, sensual, devilish ’ (3 ; 
if, 1% % *. ike most vigorous writers, he 
lelights in antithesis (cf. 1% 13> % 35 47). In his 
llustrations he uses direct speech with dramatic 
fect (‘sit thou here in a good place,’ eto. (2°; cf. 
16 4). Every here and there are struck out, 
ike sparks from the flint of this rather hard-edged 
tyle, phrases of arresting beauty and significance : 
the crown of life which the Lord promised to them 
hat love him (1??); ‘the grace of the fashion of it 
erisheth’ (In); ‘mercy glorieth 9 judge - 
nent’ (213); What is your life? For ye are a 
rapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 


lesu,’ in Forschun 
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vanisheth away (4%; ‘Behold, the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, being 
patient over it, until it receive the early and latter 
rain’ (57); ‘the supplication of a righteous man, 
when it puts forth its strength, availeth much’ 
(5"). ' 

The form is, in the main, the terse, gnomic 
form of the Wisdom literature, but the spirit 
that inspires it has ore roots. It goes back to 
OT prophecy. It is an Amos that we seem to hear 
in the vigorous denunciation of 5'*; Isaiah is the 
direct inspirer of the stately passage in 1), and 
the writer has distilled the quintessence of the 
prophets into that fine 5 sums up his 
teaching and comes home with special force to the 
modern world: Pure religion and undefiled before 
our God and Father is this, to succour (cf. Lk 1%) 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep oneself unspotted from the world’ (17). 

It is in at least, owing to this gnomic style 
and prophetic temper that the Epistle does not 
form a logically constructed whole, according to 
Western theories of composition. This is not to 
say that it has no cohesion. A considerable part 
of it is grouped round three or four main ideas— 
temptation, the bridling of the tongue, the danger 
of lip-religion, the relation of rich and poor. 
Within and between these groups the movement 
is determined, to an extent which seems curious to 
our ways of thought, by verbal associations. The 
emphatic word of one sentence becomes a catch- 
word linking it to the next. 


It may be worth while to anal FVV 
ames... e ve 


brother,’ etc., is a ntly again abrupt ieee below). Verse 12 
5 vv. 111 migni be consi 
to the idea of temptation, and, g 

to that of ‘inducement to evil,’ deals with some difficulties con- 
nected therewith. It is interesting to note that two anrop 
transitions in the above can be explained, with considerable 
probability, as due to li reminiscence. In v.5 we want a 
connexion between ‘ wisdom,’ which appears nnexpectedly, and 
the ideas of ‘perfect’ and ‘lacking’; and this certainly seems 
to be supplied by Wis 06: For even if a man be perfect among 
the sons of men, yet if the wisdom that cometh from thee be 
not with him, he shall be held in no account.’ Again in v.¥, 
where the transition a rs quite abrupt, a connexion with 
the central idea of m is supplied b 111: ‘The wisdom 
of the lowly shall lift up his head,’ and with the next verse Sir 
$18 may be com : ‘The greater thou art, humble thyself 
the more, and thou shalt find favour before the Lord’ (cf. also, 
for the double antithesis, Sir 2011) 


2. Religious attitude and teaching.—The main 
purpose of the Epistle is to protest against pre- 
vailing worldliness (4$), which finds expression in 
avarice (4° 5%, pleasure-seeking (I“ 4'), the vaunt 
of a barren orthodoxy (2“*-), social arrogance and 

cophancy (2), bitter contentions (4), sins of 
the tongue (1% 351°), Against these the author 
holds up the ideal of a life inspired by the wisdom 
which is from above’ (3!7), which here plays the 
part assigned to the 1 7705 (as gift) in St. Paul and 
the NT generally. (With 37 cf. Gal 53, and with 
18 cf. Lk 113 and Jn 3%.) This heavenly wisdom 
is above all things pure’ (a yvi), primarily no doubt 
in the sense of unstained loyalty to God (cf. the 
reference in 4“ to the worldly-minded as es, 
and see 2 Co 11%), and expresses itself in humility 
(12°), meekness (11. 318), reasonableness (317), peace- 
ableness (3'"-), mercifulness (2 317), whole-hearted 
earnestness (37 56. 8), active beneficence (17 3), 
dependence on the Divine will (47, le. 18), obedience 
inspired by faith (23-25). It has often been re- 
marked that purely theological conceptions occupy 
little space in the Epistle. And this is literally 
true; but there is a good deal of compressed 
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theology in expressions like ‘of his own will he 
brought us to birth by the word of truth, that we 
should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures’ 
(1%; cf. Jn 1 6%, Ro 107 g.), ‘the implanted 
word, which is able to save your souls’ (121; cf. 
Ro 1S), ‘the perfect law of liberty’ (1%; of. Mt 
51-0, Ro 8), ‘heirs of the kingdom which he pro- 
mised to them that love him’ (2°), ‘the parousia of 
the Lord is at hand’ (55); not to mention 2', if 
with some very good scholars we take rìs détns 
as in apposition to rob xuplou aud» ’ Ingo? Xpwrod, and 
understand ‘our Lord Jesus Christ, the glory’ (in 
conformity with 2 Co 4°, He 13, Jn 1"), as a refer- 
ence to the Incarnation. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the Epistle contains no reference to the 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus, or, in connexion 
with such a passage as 5!, to His earthly life. 

The writer is apparently little interested in 
. of organization (ct. the Didache, Clement, 

tius). It is only incidentally that we hear of 
the ‘elders of the Church’ (5!*)—the only officials 
mentioned; and we infer, rather than are told, 
that the teaching office was not oa regulated 
(31). Incidental, too, is the mention of the meeting 
for one (2), and we hear nothing as to its 
conduct. (For cvvaywyh in the sense of a Christian 
1 cf. Herm. Mand. xi. 9; Ignat. ad Polyc. 
iv. 

3. Reception in the Church.—Re-ascending the 
stream of tradition from the point at which our 
present NT canon may be considered as definitely 
established in the Western Church (Third Council 


of Car e, A.D. 397), we find that the acceptance 
of the T of James long remained dubious. 
Jerome, Vir. Illustr. ii. (A.D. 392) says that, 


while some asserted it to have been issued b 
another under the name of James (‘ab alio quodam 
sub nomine eius edita’), it had gradually, as time 
went on, established its authority. Eusebius, HE 
iii. 25 (e. A.D. 314) mentions it along with Jude, 2 
Peter, 2 and 3 John, among the books which, 
although widely known, were ‘disputed’ (årràey- 
éueva). Again, in ii. 23, after mentioning the 
martyrdom of James, he proceeds : ‘ whose epistle 
that 1s said to be which is first among the Epistles 
styled Catholic,’ adding that it was not free from 
suspicion (lit. ‘is held spurious’ [sc. by some)), 
use many ancient writers make no mention 
of it, as was also the case with Jude, though all 
the Catholic Epistles were publicly read in most 
churches. Origen (c. 240) suggests the same un- 
certainty when he refers to it as the Epistle ‘ which 
goes under the name of James’ (7 pepouévy 'IaxwBou 
éwioro\} [in Joann. xix. 6), though according to 
the Latin version of the Homilies he skor kere 
quotes it as Scripture (Com. in Ep. ad Rom. iv. 1), 
and as by ‘James the Lord’s brother’ (ib. iv. 8). 
It is noteworthy that in his Com. in Matt. (x. 17) 
he mentions the Ep. of Jude but not that of James. 
The Muratorian Canon omits it, along with Heb- 
rews and 1 and 2 Peter (on the other hand, the 
Peshitta includes it, while omitting Jude, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, and the Apocalypse). Clement of 
Alexandria is said to have included a commentary 
on ‘ Jude and the rest of the Catholic Epistles’ in 
his Hypotyposeis (Euseb. HE vi. 14); but, while 
his notes on 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and Jude are 
extant in a Latin translation, James is wanting. 
As regards the indirect evidence of quotations, the 
earliest work for which a dependence on James 
can be established with any high degree of proba- 
bility is the Shepherd of Hermas, which is variously 
dated between A.D. 100 and 150. (For Hermas’ 
use of James see the art. by C. Taylor in JPA 
xviii. [1890] 297 ff. on the priority of the Didache 
to Hermas.) Some critics are inclined to see in 
Clement of Rome evidences of the use of James. 
But none of the passages are decisive, and in an 


extended reference to the faith of Abraham (ad 
Cor. x. 1 ff.) Clement quotes Gn 15° in its proper 
context, following St. Paul; and, though he refers 
to the sacrifice of Isaac, he speaks of it as offered 
ò? dwaxofs and not dd wlorews. 

4. Date and authorship.—As might perhaps have 
been expected from the character of the external 
evidence, the internal evidence is enigmatic. This 
willa from a statement of some of the various 
theories, with the difficulties which each involves. 

A. Take first the theory which, accepting the 


traditional authorship,* makes the Ep. prior to 
the main Epp. of St. Paul and unrelated to his 
teaching. Against this the following objections 


are apea, 

(a) There is strong evidence, it is held, that the 
passage in 2f. has in view St. Paul's e 

o 3 and 4, and is therefore subsequent to t 
Epistle. The arguments advanced in favour of 
this position are as follows. (1) In denying that 
a man is saved by faith without works, James is 
attacking a ox; but no one is at pains to 
attack a paradox unless someone else has previous) 
maintained it. Now there is no evidence that this 
precor had been maintained previous to St. Paul. 

aith had been praised and works had been praised, 
and, if we may accept 2 Esdras (whatever its actual 
date) as a witness to pre-Christian Jewish beliefs, 
the combination of faith and works had been 
praised (13°; cf. 97), but the antithetic opposition 
of faith and works, to the apparent disparagement 
of the latter, originated, so far as our evidence 
goes, with St. Paul. (2) The Scripture example 
to which both writers appeal is much more favour- 
able to St. Paul's argument than to James's. In 
Gn 15° ‘ Abraham believed God,’ etc., refers specifi- 
cally to belief in God's promise; James by an 
exegetical tour de force gives it a prospective refer- 
ence to Abraham’s ‘works’ in the sacrifice of 
Isaac. This is the procedure, not of a writer who 
is choosing his illustrations freely, but of one who 
must at all hazards wrest from an adversary a 
formidable weapon. (3) The passage is written in 
a technical phraseology: d:xacoioGac éx xwlorews, 
Sixatoiadar ÈE Epywr, iors xwpls rar Epywr, vexpós 
(applied to faith, where St. Paul applies it to 
works). It is less probable, it is urged, that this 
terminology was invented by James, who only 
employs it in this controversial passage, than by 
St. Paul, for whom it is the necessary expression 
of some of his fundamental doctrines. 

(5) In a number of other passages there are 
points of contact, and in some of them the sugges- 
tion of literary priority is distinctly on the side of 
St. Paul. For example, if we compare St. Paul’s 
statement in Ro 8’, ‘the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free (h\evôðépwoé pe (v.l. 
ce}) from the law of sin and death,’ with James's 
references to the law of liberty (»óuos rijs eXevOeplas 
[125 213}), the latter succinct, technical-looking ex- 
pression has the air of an already coined and 
current pares while St. Paul seems to be stating 
a fact of experience.t 

(c) With the exception of the language of 
Hebrews, the Greek is the most accomplished in 
the NT. There is a certain amount of rhetorical 
elaboration; there is an unusual proportion of 
non-LXX classical words; there are many allu- 
sions to the Hellenistic Wisdom literature, and 
apparently some to Greek classical literature. 

is is not exactly the style we should have ex- 


The term ‘genuineness’ is strictly inapplicable, since the Ep. 
makes no explicit claim to be by James the Lord's brother. It 
has occasionally been attributed to James the son of Zebedee. 
Pfleiderer (Primitive Christianity, Eng. tr., London, 1906-11, 
iv. 311) thinks of some unknown James. 

t Other lels which have been noted are Ja 1f. J Ro 65°. ; 
Ja 12225 213; Ja 41 1 Co 33 143, Ro 73; Ja 46 Ro 87; 
Ja 411f |} Ro 144; Ja 317 § Gal 5 
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ted from the James of tradition, who was of 
intensely Jewish sympathies and presided over the 
Aramaic-speaking church of Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, the possibility of its being a transla- 
tion is denied by the great majority of those com- 
petent to speak on the point (whatever their 
opinion as regards the authorship). 

(d) The constitution of the membership of the 
Church, including a considerable proportion of rich 
people, does not point to an early date. 

(e) While it would be rash to affirm that a de- 
clension of Christian life such as the Epistle implies 
could not have taken place within two or three 
decades, the vices of avarice and worldliness which 
are most prominent suggest a more settled and 
her Sham community than we should have ex- 

t 


(f) In the rebuke of the rich merchants for the 
irreligious temper in which they laid their plans, 
we should have expected, in these early decades, a 
reference to the imminence of the Parousia, rather 
1780 merely to the uncertainty of the individual 


e. 

(g) We should also have expected some reference 
to the Death and Resurrection of Christ, and to 
Messianic doctrine, which, as all the evidence 
seems to show, formed the staple of early Christian 

reaching. 

(4) The address itself constitutes a difficulty. 
If, as seems natural in a Christian writing, it 
means Jewish Christians in the literal Diaspora, 
where were these to be found prior to the Pauline 
missions? Moreover, there is no hint that the 
churches addressed contained Gentile Christians. 
But were there ever any purely Jewish-Christian 
churches except in Palestine? And how could 
they be descri as in the Di ra? 

To these objections the following answers are 


given : 

(a) (1) While we have no evidence on the point, 
it is not improbable, in view of the stress laid 
upon faith in the teaching of Jesus, that the faith- 
and-works paradox may have come up in early 
Christianity prior to St. Paul. (2) Abraham was, 
in the Jewish schools, a stock example of faith 
(see Lightfoot, Gal.®, London, 1876, p. 159 f.), so 
that James and St. Paul might have introduced 
him quite independently of one another; and the 
following passage shows that James’s rather loose 
employment of Gn 15 is not peculiar to himself: 
1 Mae 22, Was not Abraham found faithful in 
temptation, and it was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness?’ Mayor reverses the point of the 

ent by remarking that it is inconceivable, if 
James wrote after 1 aul, that he did not a 
an attempt to guard his position against so formid- 
able an attack (Ep. of St. Janan, o.. xeviii). (3) 
The technical language vas oaia been already in 
existence (see under (1)). oreover, some of the 
terms used occur in a more clearly defined form in 
St. Paul (cf. Ro 3% 2. % B: kya wduov, Alert; 
Xpiorof or 'Ingoî Xp ro - which points to a later 
date and a deliberate guarding against misunder- 
standing. 

(0) Arguments of this kind depend so much upon 
subjective impression that no great stress can be 
placed on them. 

(c) There is a good deal of evidence that Gali- 
leans were generally bilingual; and, as there was 
certainly a large Greek-speaking element in the 
church at Jerusalem, the leader of that church 
would need to acquire some facility in using Greek. 
Moreover, it is quite possible to exaggerate the ex- 
cellence of the author's Greek. He avoids periods 
of any length; and, though more ‘correct,’ does 
not give the impression of writing with the same 
ease as St. Paul. 

(d) (e) We have no sufficient evidence to enable 


us to Pronomes definitely on these points, and 
individual estimates of probability are not an 
adequate ground on which to base arguments. 
or refers those who are impressed with the 
declension of Christian morals ‘to a study of the 
life of Fox or Wesley, or of any honest missionary 
journal’ (op. cit. p. cliii). 

) The author may be here using an argumentum 
ad hominem. Individual mortality was an un- 
deniable fact; a reference to the imminence of the 
Parousia would depend for its impressiveness on 
the liveliness of the faith of those addressed. A 
little further on, when encouraging the faithful 
oppressed to patience, the author does refer to the 

arousia. 

(9) These facts were the staple of missionary 

reaching; here the author can assume them as 
own. 

(A) Zahn (Introd. i. 76 f., 91 f.) takes the address 
as referring metaphorically to Christians generally, 
the existing Christians being, as a matter of fact, 
those of the Palestinian churches. Mayor (p. 
cxxxvii) refers it to the Christians of the tern 
Diaspora (cf. Ac 2 and St. Paul's raid on the 
Christians of Damascus [Ac 92). 


Further tive ts in favour of the ‘ genuineness’ 
and early date of the are: (a) the unassuming character of 
the writer’s self-desi on, which makes against forgery, while 


his authoritative tone implies a position of influence; (B) the 
number of 3 echoes from sayings of Jesus, which yet 
never take the form of quotations from the Gospels; (y) the 
number of linguistic coincidences with the of James at 
the Apostolic Conference, and the Decree, which was apparently 
drafted by him (salutation xaipey (1! | Ac 1523]; name called 
upon persons [LXX] [27 I Ac 1617}; ‘ hearken, brethren ’ [26 i 
Ac 1518}, érvoxémrecdas fiz? Ac 1514 i 1 {519t. | Ac 
1519); rypety, Scarnpety eavrovs awd 112 i Ao 1529}; repetition 
of brethren (brother) [4N Ac Fan (In favour of the histor- 
icity of the Decree see Lake, Earlier Epp. of St. Paul, 1911, 
pp. 30ff., 48 ff.) (8) In favour of an early date we have the 
uno ized character of the teaching office (3), the mention 
of elders only (514), the anointing of the sick with a view to 
healing (514), the confession of sins one to another (516), 


B. Those who, while holding the traditional 
view as to the authorship, feel obliged to recognize 
in Ja 21d. a reference to Pauline teaching, have 
recourse to the hypothesis that the Ep. was written 
either after the appearance of Romans or at least 
after James had received reports as to the Pauline 
teaching. Against this, the objection lies that, 
once the controversies raised by St. Paul’s preach- 
ing had begun, it is inconceivable that an Ep. 
written to Jewish Christians of the Diaspora 
should contain no reference to the burning ques- 
tions about the relation of Gentile converts to 
circumcision and the Law (cf. Mayor, pp. cx, cxlv f., 
and Zahn, Introd. i. 136 f.). The present writer is 
not aware that any satisfactory answer has been 
given to this objection. * 


C. The hypothesis that the Ep. is an originally 
Jewish wor PLOS by a Christian writer has 
been maintained by Spitta and Massebieau (see 


Literature below) on the ground of (1) the scanti- 
ness of specifically Christian doctrine—an unmis- 
takably Christian reference is admitted only in 1? 
and 21; (2) close affinities with Jewish literature; 
(3) the suggestion of interpolation in the curious 
position of ris 86H in 2', where a simplification 
would be introduced by omitting quar’ Ingot Xpurrod. 

To this it is replied (1) that there is more specifi- 
cally Christian doctrine than these writers admit: 
e.g. in 18 the combination of the ideas of ‘ beget- 
ting,’ ‘word of truth,’ and ‘ firstfruits’ is much 
more naturally referred to Christian doctrine than 
to the original creation (as Spitta); and phrases 
like the coming (Parousia) of the Lord’ (57-8), the 


* Feine, who feels its force (Jakobusbrie/, p. 58), tries to evade 
it by the hypothesis that the Ep. was originally a homily 
addressed to the church at Jerusalem, which was only later, as 
a kind of afterthought, circulated in the Diaspora (p. 95). For 
criticism of Feine, see E. R. Kühl, SK lxvii. (1894 l, esp. p. 818 fl. 
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perfect law of liberty’ (1%), ‘the elders of the 
church’ (5%), ‘the goodly name by which ye are 
called’ (2), ‘my beloved brethren” (12¢ 10 2°), cer- 
tainly suggest a Christian atmosphere. No evi- 
dence is produced that a faith-and-works contro- 
versy such as that implied in 21½. had arisen in 
pre-Christian Judaism. (2) That the work should 
show close affinities with the OT and with Jewish 
Hellenistic literature is in no way surprising if 
the author was a Jewish Christian. (3) That a 
Christian interpolator should have been content to 
interpolate only in 1? and 21 is hardly conceivable. 
Accepting the text of 2! as it stands, there is 
nothing vey violent in taking rfs dé&ys as an ap- 
pellation of Christ, in apposition with rob «vplov 
u Ino Xpiorod; cf. Lk 2 and perhaps 1 P 4 
(s0 ae Hort, following Bengel ; see Mayor’, 
p. .). 

Two further considerations against this view 
have to be added: (a) that, if there is little that 
is distinctively Christian, there is nothing distinct- 
ively Jewish. Harnack writes: ‘Spitta has for- 
gotten to consider what the Epistle does not con- 
tain.’ Christianity was a reformation of Judaism 
which discarded a mass of religious and ritual 
material. Now of this Jewish material which 
Christianity discarded the Ep. contains no trace 
(Chronol. 489 n.). (b) Again, the apparent echoes 
from the teaching of Jesus are hardly satisfactorily 
accounted for by the hypothesis of a common 
source, 

D. A theory which shares with the last the 
hypothesis that the name of Jesus in 1? and 21 is 
not original is that of J. H. Moulton, who holds 
that the Ep. was written James the Lord’s 
brother, but for non-Christian Jews, and that 
therefore distinctively Christian phraseology was 
deliberately omitted. The mention of the name 
of Jesus came in by way of a gloss (Expositor, 7th 
ser. iv. 45-55). This theory has the Avantage of 
accounting for the textual difficulty in 2', for the 
Judaistic tone combined with the presence of (un- 
emphasized) Christian thoughts, and for the ulti- 
ae though late and disputed reception of the 


Against this it is ur that (1) the curious 
subtlety of mind involved in the writing of the sup- 
posed veiled tract harmonizes ill with the sternness 
and vigour of the writer. (2) It is not clear what 
the writer could have hoped to accomplish by it. 
(3) Moreover, some of the more definitely Christian 
p quoted above are not easy to dispose of, 
and the ecu about 2u. remains, for those 
who cannot find its presuppositions entirely in 
Judaism. 

E. There is the type of theory according to 
which the Ep. was written, not by James the 
Lord’s brother and not in the Apostolic Age, but 
by an unknown author, late in the Ist or early in 
the 2nd century. The attractions of this type of 
theory are that it gets rid of the difficulty arising 
from the knowledge of the Pauline Epistles com- 
bined with absence of reference to the controversies 
about the Law, as also of that arising from the 
knowledge of Jesus’ teaching combined with ab- 
sence of reference to His life. It accounts for the 
moralism, the absence of Messianic doctrine, the 
slightness of the reference to the Parousia. It 
accounts, better than the early date, for the con- 
dition of the Church, with its worldliness and lip- 
religion. 

Of the theories of this type the most definite is 
that of Harnack. He finds a positive indication 
of date in the references to persecution in 2 ̃ He 
understands this of the apostasy of worldly Chris- 
tians and their betrayal] of their fellow-Christians. 
To this he finds an exact parallel in Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 19, where the ‘mountain black as soot’ (ix. 1) 
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represents those who have revolted from the faith 
and spoken wicked things against the Lord, and 
betrayed the servants of (cf. also chs. 21, 26, 
28). Such delations, as frequent occurrences, can- 
not be placed earlier than about A.D. 120. On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the Ep. which 
would require us to bring it down beyond the first 
third of the 2nd century. He therefore dates it 
between 120 and 130. But it is not to be thought 
of as a forgery, for (1) anyone composing an os- 
tensible letter would have taken more pains to 
cast it into epistolary form; (2) a forger would 
have made it clearer who he professed to be; and 
(3) he would not have contradicted the generality 
of the address by the particularity of some of the 
references. The most probable hypothesis is, 
therefore, that it was a compilation from the 
writings of one of those prophetic teachers who, 
far down into the Post-Apostolic Age, still spoke 
with a sense of inspiration and an admitted author- 
ity. Shortly after his death this was issued by a 
redactor, anonymously. In its anonymous form 
it had a limited circulation among Palestinian 
Christians. About the end of the 2nd cent. it 
found its way into the early Catholic world,’ and, 
in view of the conceptions then prevailing as 
to the primitive apostolic t of doctrine, it 
is not rising that it should have been attri- 
buted to James. (In addition to Chronol. ii. 1. 
p- 485 f., see the excursus on the Cath. Epp. in TU 
li. 1. p. 106 f., where the general presuppositions of 
55 py pothesis are more fully and lucidly set 
orth.) 

Against this theory the following objections are 
offered. (1) The hypothesis is unduly complicated. 
(2) The religious spirit of the Ep. gives the im- 

ression of being very much earlier than that of 
ermas. (3) The ultimate association of the Ep. 
with James of Jerusalem and its consequent re- 
ception are not fully accounted for. The 
relied on to prove the date (2%) is susceptible of a 
different interpretation. The rich man and the 
r man of 2? apparently both come into the 
Christian assembly as strangers, and there is 
nothing to show that the rich of v.“ are Christians 
rather than outsiders. In fact, the latter relation 
is suggested by the fact that they are said to 
blaspheme the name by which ‘you’ (not they) 
have been called. 

As is sufficiently apparent from the number and 
variety of the theories (of which this survey is by 
no means exhaustive), the problem of date and 
authorship admits of no easy and convincing solu- 
tion. In a work of the present character it seems 
best simply to be content to say so. 
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JANNES AND JAMBRES.—These two men are 
referred to in 2 Ti 3° as having withstood Moses; 
they are traditionally identified with two leading 
men among the magicians (Ex 7!" 2; cf. Gn 41 *). 
They are mentioned in the Gospel of Nicodemus 
(ch. 5) in the warning given to Pilate by Nicodemus 
that he should not act towards Jesus as Jannes and 
Jambres did to Moses. Origen (c. Cels. iv. 51) says 
that Numenius (2nd cent. A. D.; probably followin 
Artapanos, an AleXandrian Hellenist of the 2n 
cent. B.C.), related the story also; and in his com- 
mentary on Mt 27° he says that the reference in 
2 Tim. was derived from a ‘secret book’ (perhaps 
the Liber qui appellatur Penttentia Jamne et 
Mambre,’ an apocryphon referred to in the De- 
cretum Gelasianum), as he suggests was the case 
with 1 Co # and Mt 27 itself (Patr. Grœca, xiii. 
1769). Eusebius aleo quotes Numenius in his 
Prep. Ev. ix. 8 as relating the story to Jannes 
and Jambres, two ‘Egyptian scribes’ (cf. 0 
‘magicians’ above, where the primary meaning 1s 
‘ seribes,” and the secondary ‘ magicians’). he 
Acts of Peter and Paul (Ante-Nwcene Christian 
Library, xvi. [1873] 268) makes the two apostles 
warn Nero against Simon Magus by the example 
of Pharaoh, who was drowned in the Sea 
through listening to Jannes and Jambres. The 
Apost. Const. (viii. 1) compares the action of Jannes 
and Jambres to that of Annas and Caiaphas. It 
is possible that the two magicians were identified 
by hostile Jews with John and Jesus (cf. Levy, 

ae Wörterbuch, p. 337), but the story seems 
older. 

The licentious play of fancy which meets us 
ev here in the superstitions about magicians 
throughout the two centuries before and the two 
centuries after Christ, is responsible for the varie- 

ted and contradictory legends about Jannes and 

ambres. They were sons of Balaam, and accom- 
panied him on his journey to Balak ; they perished 
in the Red Sea; they were among the ‘mixed 
multitude’; they were killed in the matter of the 
golden calf; they flew up into the air to esca 
the sword of Phinehas, but were ponent down Ri 
the power of the Ineffable Name and slain. 
these legends are in the style of the Midrash, pious 
but undless, and serve only to illustrate the 
mind of the period in which they rose and took 
form. Whether the author of 2 Tim. is quoting 
from oral legend or from an apocryphal work is 
uncertain. Origen suggests the latter, Theodoret 
the former. or is there any final certainty 
about the origin and meaning of the names. The 
first has been identified with Johannes or John, 
and may have contained an allusive reference to 
Heb. N., to oppress’ (cf., further, artt. BALAAM, 
NICOLAITANS). Jambresoccursin the form Mambres 
also (the b in both is probably euphonic only), and 
8 been treated as if from . R09, 
‘rebellious’ (cf. the opprobrious , here tic). 
But the polemic use of the two terms as = op- 
pressor’ and ‘rebellious’ does not explain their 
origin. H. Ewald (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1864 
66, 1. ii. 128), F. J. Lauth (Moses der Eörder, 
1869, p. 77), and J. Freudenthal (Alexander Poly- 
histor, 1875, p. 173) regard the names as Greco- 
Egyptian. In 1 Mac 9 the ‘children of Jambri’ 
are mentioned, an Arab tribe, and yee not 
Amorites, but there is no good ground for tracing 
Jambres to this. 

We can only conclude, therefore, that all that 
is certain about Jannes and Jambres is that they 
were the names of two men who were believed in 
the Apostolic Age to have been the leaders of the 


magicians who withstood Moses, and that they 
have been made the centre of pious legends and 
the cause of much critical ingenuity. 

W. F. Coss. 

JASON (‘Idowr).—Jason is a Greek name, often 
adopted by Jews of the Dispersion, sometimes as 
not unlike the names Joseph or Joshua, 

4. In Ac 17°*-, the host of St. Paul and Silas at 
Thessalonica, who was seized with other converts 
and dragged before the politarchs. These authori- 
ties bound over Jason and his friends in security 
that there should be no further disturbance and 
perhaps that St. Paul should leave the city and 
not return (see Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 230 f.). 

2. In Ro 16”, a person whose greetings St. Paul 
sends to his readers with greetings from Timothy, 
Lucius, and Sosipater, all of whom he describes as 
his kinsmen,’ i. e. fellow-Jews or perhaps members 
of the same tribe. It is quite probable that 4 and 
2 are the same man. T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


JASPER (facms, from Assyr. ).—The king on 
the heavenly throne is like a jasper stone (Rev 
4°); the luminary of the New Jerusalem is like a 
stone most precious, as it were a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal (21); and the first foundation stone of 
the wall is a jasper. The jasper of mineralogy is 
an opaqis compact variety of quartz, various 
coloured—red, brown, yellow, or green. As this 
stone does not answer the description ‘clear as 
crystal, some think that the diamond is meant 
(Smith’s DB s. v.), while others suggest the opal 
(EBs 3. v.). The facris of the LXX (Ex 28”) may 
have been the dark green jasper, which was known 
to the Egyptians and the early Greeks. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

JEALOUSY. — Jealousy, as the translation of 
Ros (vb. Nd), denotes the state of mind which 
arises from the knowledge or fear or suspicion 
of rivalry. (1) It is often begotten of self-love. 
Those who have come out of heathen darkness into 
Christian light should no longer walk in strife and 
jealousy (RO 134), which are characteristics of the 
carnal or selfish mind (1 Co 30. Bitter jealous 
(Nor wixpév) and faction, in which rivals are ‘eac 
jealous of the other, as the stung are of the adder’ 
(King Lear, v. i. 56f.), and exult over (xaraxavyao6e) 
every petty triumph achieved, are an antithesis of 
Christianity, a lying against the truth (Ja 31). 
Where jealousy and faction are, there is anarch 
(d xaracracla) and every vile deed (360). The Jewis 
opponents of the gospel were filled with jealousy, 
e.g. in Jerusalem (Ac 5% and Pisidian Antioch 
(13%). ‘Jealousies’ (do, 2 Co 12%, Gal 5%) are 
the inward movements or outward manifestations 
of this un-Christian feeling. 

(2) But the heat of jealousy (cf. aw) is not 
always false fire. To the Corinthians St. Paul 
says, J am jealous over you witha godly jealousy’ 
(FMA yàp ùuâs Oeo fry, 2 Co 11%), 1.6. with a 
jealousy like that of God. In the OT Jahweh is 
the husband of Israel, one her and claiming all 
her love; in which sense He is a jealous God. 
A somewhat similar jealousy is once ascribed to 
Christ (in Jn 27, Nos, zeal’); and St. Paul, who 
has betrothed the Corinthian Church to the Lord, 
and hopes to present her as a pure bride to Him, 
is jealous over her on His behalf, feeling the bare 
thought that she may after all give herself to 
another to be intolerable. Some take beo to 
mean ‘with a zeal for God,’ but the context de- 
mands a stricter sense of the word. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

JEPHTHAH (’Ie¢6de).—Jephthah, the Gileadite 
warrior who became the conqueror of the Ammon- 
ites, and whose vow compelled him to sacrifice his 
own daughter (Jg 11-12), is named among the men 
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of the OT who achieved great things by faith (He 
113). He is mentioned after Samson, though he 
was historically earlier, the author probably trust- 
ing his memory, or not hems over-studious of 
minute accuracy. AMES STRAHAN. 


JERICHO (Tex, WH "Tepecxyws).—The fall of the 
walls of Jericho is mentioned as an illustration of 
the miracle-working power of Israel’s faith (He 
11”), Enervated by the heat and fertility of the 
deep valley in which the city stood, the inhabitants 
of Jericho were always un-warlike, and the sto 
in Jos 6 gives an idea of the astonishing ease wit 
which their stronghold was captured. The site of 
Jericho shifted several times. The Canaanite city 
has been identified with a fell or mound, 1200 ft. 
long and about 50 ft. high, beside Elisha’s Fountain. 
This has now been carefully explored under the 
direction of E. Sellin of Vienna, and the mud walls 
of the old town laid bare. See ‘The German Ex- 
cavations at Jericho,’ in PEF S¢#, 1910, pp. 54-68. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

JERUSALEM. —1. The name.—T wo forms occur 
in the NT: (a) Iepovoadju, the ‘genuinely national 
form,’ ‘hieratic and Hebraising,’ used ‘where a 
certain sacred significance is intended, or in solemn 
appeals’; it occurs forty times in Acts, and is also 
found in the letters of St. Paul, in Hebrews, and in 
the Apocalypse; it is indeclinable, and without 
the article except when accompanied by an adjec- 
tive; (b) IepoodAuya, the hellenized form, favoured 

y Josephus, and occurring over twenty times in 
Acts, and in the narrative section of Galatians. 
As a rule it is a neuter plural, with or without the 
article. In each case the aspirate is doubtful. 
For a discussion of the forms see G. A. Smith, 
Jerusalem, i. 259 fl.; W. M. Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician, London, 1908, p. 51 fl.; and T. Zahn, 
Introduction to the NT, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1909, 
ii. 592 fl. 

2. Topoges hy.—The chief authority for Jeru- 
salem in the Ist cent. A.D.—its topography no less 
than its history—is the Jewish writer Josephus. 
His historical works cover the period with which 
we have here to deal, and it is to the details there 
furnished that we owe most of our knowledge of 
the fortunes and aspect of the city in the Apostolic 
Age. Any account of the topography of Jerusalem 
at this time must necessarily follow the descriptions 
of Josephus, as interpreted by the majority of 
modern scholars. It has always to be kept in 
mind, however, that there is considerable ditference 
of opinion on many points, and that the views of 
the minority, or even of an individual, although 
we may not be able to accept them, are to be re- 
garded with respect. 

i. THE CITY WALLS, as they existed at the time 
of the siege in A.D. 70, first claim attention. 

(a) First Wall.—In historical order, but not 
according to the standpoint of the besiegers, for 
whom the first wall was the third, the walls of 
Jerusalem on the north side proceed from the in- 
terior to the exterior of the city. At all times the 
south side of the city had only one encompassing 
wall, but during most of our period there were 
three walls—the third only in —upon the 
north side. The first of these northern walls com- 
menced on the W. of Jerusalem near the modern 
Jaffa Gate, and ran in an easterly direction along 
the northern face of the so-called S.W. Hill, cross- 
ing the Tyropæœon Valley, which then marked] 
divided the city from N. to S., and joining the W. 
wall of the Temple enclosure. At its W. extremity 
it was marked AY the three towers of Herod the 
Great — Hippicus, Phasaël, and Mariamne (or 
Mariamme) ; and at the Temple end it ran near to 
the bridge which gave access from the S.W. Hill 
to the outer court of the Temple. This point is 
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now marked by the modern Bab es-Silsileh, and 
Wilson’s Arch found here stands over the remains 
of an older bridge which is doubtless the viaduct 
of Josephus’s time. From the Tower of Hippicus 
the wall ransouthwardsand followed approximately 
the line of the modern W. wall, but it extended 
further south, turning S. E. along Maudslay’s Scarp 
and proceeding in a straight course to the Pool of 
Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropoœon Valley. 
At this time the pool possibly lay outside the wall 
(F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie, Excavations at 
Jerusalem, 1894-1897, pp. 304, 325), although G. 
A. Smith places it inside (Jerusalem, i. 224). 
After 1 the Tyropœon, at some point or 
other, the wall was continued in a N. E. direction, 
running along the slope of Ophel to join the Temple 
enclosure at its S.E. ge A considerable part 
of this wall upon the S. side of the city has 
been excava by Warren, Guthe, Bliss, and 
Dickie. The last two explorers found remains of 
two walls with a layer of débris between. Bliss is 
of opinion that the under wall is the one destroyed 
by Titus, and he says further : ‘There is no evid- 
ence, nor is it probable, that the south line was 
altered between the time of Nehemiah and that of 
Titus’ (Excav. at Jerus., p. 319). 

We are here concerned with the subsequent 
history of the wall upon the S. side only in so far 
as after the destruction by Titus it appears to have 
been rebuilt on a new line to form the S. side of 
the Roman camp upon the S.W. Hill, this being 
the line of the modern city wall on the S. The 
part upon the W., together with Herod’s three 
towers, was spared by Titus and utilized by him 
for the ‘Camp.’ So also, we may infer, was the 
wall skirting the W. side of the bad wee, running 
N. and S. from the neighbourhood of the bridge to 
the region of the Pool of Siloam to form the E. 
boundary of the S.W. Hill. This wall is not 
mentioned by J 3 but its Pe may be 
concluded from the fact that Titus had to commence 
siege operations anew against that division of the 
city which stood on the S.W. Hill (‘The Upper 
City '). According to C. W. Wilson, the ground 
enclosed by the walls of the Upper City extended to 
744 acres. The new wall drawn on the S. side over 
the summit of the hill reduced the area to about 
483 acres, only a little short of the normal dimen- 
sions 0 ‘Camp’ (Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, 
p. 143 f.). 

(b) Second Wall.—According to Josephus, this 
commenced at the Gate Genath (or Gennath) in 
the First Wall, and circled round the N. quarter of 
the city, running up to Antonia, the castle situated 
at the XW. corner of the Temple area. It had 
fourteen * towers, compared with sixty on the 
First Wall and ninety on the Third. Its extent 
was therefore limited in comparison with the others. 
There is much discussion as to its actual line in 
view of the importance of this for the determina- 
tion of the site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. 
This is a question that falls to be treated under 
the Gospel Age, although we have an interest in 
the projection of the wall towards the N., since 
upon this depends the view taken of the line of the 

ird Wall. With the majority of modern in- 
vestigators we decide for a limited compass, no 
part being further N. than the extremity which 
went up from the Tyropeon to Antonia. The 
Gate Genath has not been located, but it must 
have been in the i of the three t 
towers, and perhaps lay inside of all three. C. M. 
Watson concludes from a study of the records and 
from personal investigation of the site that the 
Second Wall was most probably built by Antipater, 
father of Herod the Great. He interprets Josephus 
i les nai Sd (Niese); Whiston reads ‘forty’ (BJ v. 
v. 
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as speaking of ‘a new construction necessitated 


by the growth of the new suburb on the north- 
western hill’ (The Story of Jerusalem, p 85). The 
Second Wall is usually identified with the North- 


Wall of Nehemiah (Smith, Jerusalem, i. 204). In 
the opinion of Smith ‘we do not know how the 
Second Wall ran from the First to the Tyropœon ; 
we do not know whether it ran inside or outside 
the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre’ (id. 


p. 249). Wilson also leaves the question open 
(Golgotha, p. 137). 
(c) Third Wail.—As already noted, the line of 


the Third Wall is bound up with the question of 
the line of the Second Wall. Following Robinson, 
both Merrill (Ancient Jerusalem, ch. xxiv.) and 
Paton (Jerusalem in Bible Times, pe. 111-115) 
place it a considerable distance N. of the modern 
city wall. Most other students of the subject are 
content to accept the present North Wall as 
marking the site of the Third or Agrippa’s Wall. 
Conder (The City of Jerusalem, pp. 162-166) occu- 
pies an intermediate position, giving a northerly 
extension beyond the present limits only on the 
side W. of the Damascus Gate. The wall was 
commenced about A.D. 41 on a colossal plan; but, 
suspicion having been aroused, operations had to 
be suspended by order of Claudius. The wall was 
hurriedly completed before the days of the siege. 
The main p se of the Third Wall was to enclose 
within the fortified area of the city the new suburb 
of Bezetha, which had grown up since Herod the 
Great’s time on the ridge N. of the Temple and 
Antonia. The most conspicuous feature on the 
wall was the Tower of Psephinus at the N.W. 
corner, which is named in conjunction with thethree 
great towers of Herod, and may have existed at 
an earlier time (Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 487), bein 
also the work of Herod (EB: ii. 2428). The W. 
extremity of the wall was at Hippicus; the N.W. 
int at Psephinus; the N.E. point, according to 
osephus, at the Tower of the Corner, opposite the 
‘Monument of the Fuller’; and the E. oy. 
at the old wall in the Kidron Valley, i. e. the N.E. 
point of the Temple enclosure. Merrill’s view 
(Anc. Jerus., pp. 44, 51) is that the line of this 
wall in its southerly trend would cut the line of 
the present wall a little E. of Herod’s Gate; in 
other words, the present N.E. corner of the city 
was not within the walls of Jerusalem before its 
destruction by Titus. This view has much to com- 
mend it, although it is not admitted by those who 
advocate that the Third Wall followed the line of 
the present wall in its entire course (Smith, Jeru- 
salem, i. 245 ff.). 

ii. TEMPLE WALLS. — The remainder of the peri- 
meter of the outer wall of Jerusalem was made u 
by the E. wall of the Temple, which in Herod’s 
time coincided with the city wall (Smith, Jerusa- 
lem, i. 234 f.). The enclosure of the sanctuary did 
not, however, extend so far N. as it does to-day. 
Warren’s Scarp, as it is called, marks the N. limit 
of the outer court of Herod’s temple (ExpT xx. 
[1908-09] 66). This would cut the E. wall only 
slightly N. of the present Golden Gate. ex- 
tension to the N. was perhaps made by Agrippa I. 
Smith, Jerusalem, i. 237 f.), but even then the N. 

undary must have fallen considerably short of 
the present wall. The fore-court of Antonia must 
therefore have projected some distance into the 
present Haram area, and the rock on which the 
castle stood, while scarped on the other three sides, 
must on the S. have formed part of the same ridge 
as that on which the Temple lay. The N. Temple 
area wall presumably joined this rock, while the 
W. Temple area wall started from the S.W. point 
of the fore-court of Antonia and ran S. to meet 
the 8. wall lower down the Tyropeon Valley. 
Examination of the rock levels has proved that 
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the S.W. corner of the Temple area is upon the 
far side of the valley, i.e. upon the S.W. Hill. 

A proper understanding of this complex of walls 
is essential to an appreciation of Josephus’s narra- 
tive of the siege of A.D. 70, which in turn gives the 
key to the whole situation within Jerusalem in 
the time of the apostles. The city was fortified 
in virtue of its complete circuit of walls. When 
the most northerly wall was breached it still was 
fortified by the second N. wall and all that re- 
mained. hen the second wall was taken, access 
was given to the commercial suburb (xpodoreroy) in 
the Upper Tyropœon . Antonia formed a 
fortress by itself, likewise the Temple both in its 
outer court and in the inner sanctuary. After the 
Temple was taken the tn Aha open to the ‘ Lower 
City’ and the Akra, which is almost synonymous 
with the Lower City,’ i.e. the Lower Tyropœon 
Valley from the First Wall to the Pool of Siloam 
together with the S.E. Hill, of which Ophlas 
formed a part. Lastly, the S.W. Hill, on which 
stood the ‘Upper City’ with the ‘ Upper Agora,’ 
was completely fortified, and doubtless the Palace 
of Herod at the N.W. corner of the ‘ Upper City’ 
also was a strong place within four walls, with the 
three great towers upon the N. side. 

iii. CHANGES IN THE CITY DURING THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—While there was nothing to equal the great 
building achievements of Herod the Great, activity 
was by no means stayed during the interval between 
the Death of Christ and the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem (c. A.D. 30-70). ‘This we judge from the fact 
that it was not until c. A.D. 64 that operations in 
the courts of the Temple were at an end. Even 
then the cessation of work involved about 18,000 
men. To prevent disaffection and privation, they 
were transferred with the sanction of Agrippa II. 
to the work of paving the streets of the city (Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 7). Reference has already been made 
to the building of the Third Wall during the reign 
of Agrippa 1., and this was necessitated by the 
growth of the suburb Bezetha, or New Town, ying 
north of Antonia and the Temple on the N.E. 
ridge. The Lower Aqueduct, which brought water 
to the Temple enclosure from a distance of 200 
stadia, is ascribed to Pontius Pilate during the 
years preceding his recall and was in a way re- 
sponsible for his demission of office (A.D. 36). 
Several palaces were built at this time—all over- 
looking the Tyropceon: that of Bernice, near the 
Palace of the Hasmonmans (see below); of Helena, 
Queen of Adiabene, who was resident in Jerusalem 
during the great famine (Ac 11%); of Monobazus, 
her son; and of Grapte, a near relative. Agrippa 
II. enlarged the Hasmonzan Palace, which was 
situated on the S.W. Hill near the bridge over 
the Tyropcon, and when finished overlooked the 
sanctuary. This was a cause of friction, and led 
to the building of a screen within the sacred area 
(Ant. XX. viii. 11). Most of these notable buildings 
were destroyed or plundered during the faction 
fights on the eve of the siege (BJ II. xvii. 6, IV. ix. 
11) and during its course (VI. vii. 1). 

ile stone was freely used in construction, it 
ought to be realized that timber also played a large 
part—much more so than at the present day 
(Merrill, Anc. Jerus., pp. 136, 150, 152). The 
Timber Market was in Beetha, the new suburb. 
For ordinary building purposes wood was brought 
from a distance, but during the siege the Romans 
availed themselves of the trees growing in the 
environs, totally altering the external aspect of 
the city. Still more fatal to its beauty was the 
havoc wrought by fire within the Temple area, and 
in the various quarters of the city after the victory 
of the Romans, and most of all in the execution of 
Titus’s order to raze the city to the ground. In 
spite of Josephus’s testimony, all writers are not 
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of one mind regarding the extent of the ruin. 
Thus Wilson says of the ‘Upper City’ at least: 
‘Many houses must have remained intact. The 
military requirements of the Roman garrison 
necessitated some demolition; but there is no 
evidence that a plough was ed over the ruins, 
or that Titus ever intended that the city should 
never be rebuilt’ (Golgotha, p. 52; cf. Merrill, 
Anc. Jerus., p. 179). 

iv. SACRED SITES PERTAINING TO THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—For this department of our subject we must 
call in the aid of tradition, in so far as this appears 
to be in any measure worthy of credence. The 
sites to be dealt with are mostly suggested by the 
narrative of the Book of Acts. 

(a) The Cænaculum.—Outside the present S. city 
wall on the S.W. Hill lies a complex of buildings, 
which since the 16th cent. have been in Moslem 
possession and are termed en-Nebi Da@’dd. Under- 
ground is supposed to be the Tomb of David, but 
this part is not open to the inspection of Christians. 
Immediately above this is a vaulted room (show- 
ing 14th cent. architecture), which is now identified 
with the ‘large upper room’ in which the Last 
Supper was held, where Christ appeared to His 
disciples, in which the early Christians assembled, 
and where the Holy Ghost was given. It is 
supposed to be the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark. According to a later tradition—which 
probably arose from a confusion of this Mary with 
the Mother of Jesus—this is also the scene of the 
death of the Virgin. Here also Stephen was 
thought to be martyred (still later). The earliest 
tradition with which we are here concerned dates 
from the 4th cent. A.D., being preserved by 
Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. xiv. (Migne, Patr. 

ca, Xliii. col. 259 fl.]; cf. Wilson, Golgotha, 
p. 173): 

He (Hadrian) found the whole city razed to the ground, and 
the Temple of the Lord trodden under foot, there being only a 
few houses standing, and the Church of God, a small building, 
on the place where the disciples on their return from the Mount 
of Olives, after the Saviour's Ascension, assembled in the upper 
chamber. This was built in the part of Sion which had escaped 
destruction, together with some buildings round about Sion, 
and seven synagogues that stood alone in Sion like cottages.’ 

Since then there have been many changes in the 
buildings themselves and in their owners, but the 
tradition has been constant. What it is worth 
still awaits the test, but, as Stanley says: ‘there 
is one circumstance which, if proved, would greatly 
endanger the claims of the Cœnaculum.“ It 
stands above the vault of the traditional Tomb of 
David, and we can hardly suppose that any resi- 
dence, at the time of the Christian era, could have 
stood within the precincts of the Royal Sepulchre’ 
(Sinai and Palestine, new ed., London, 1877, p. 
456). It may be noted that the Tomb of David is 
now sought, although it has not been found, on the 
S.E. Hill, where, in the opinion of most, the ‘ City 
of David,’ or Zion, lay (Paton, Jerusalem, p. 74 f.). 
From the language of Ac 2” the tomb was evidently 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem (cf. Ant. XIII. 
viii. 4, XVI. vii. 1, BJ 1. ii. 5). Sanday is prepared 
to give the tradition about the Coœnaculum an 
unqualified adhesion’ (Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 
p. 78), and proceeds to argue the matter at length 
(pp: 78-88). His argument is contested by G. A. 

mith (Jerusalem, ii. 567 ff.), whose opinion is that 
‘while the facts alleged (by Dr. Sanday) are within 
the bounds of possibility, they are not very pro- 
bable’ (p. 568). Wilson is more favourable, and 
thinks that here ‘amidst soldiers and civilians 
drawn from all parts of the known world, the 
Christians may have settled down on their return 
from Pella, making many converts and worshipping 
in a small building (see Epiphanius, as above] 
which in happier times was to become the“ Mother 
Church of Sion,” the mother of all the churches ”’ 
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(Golgotha, p. 54; cf. T. Zahn, Introduction to the 
NT, ii. 447 f.). 

(6) The Temple and its precincts.—Although 
tradition has fixed on one spot as being the special 
meeting-place of the first Christians, there can be 
no doubt they still continued to frequent the 
Temple. While they had indeed become Chris- 
tians they did not cease to be Jews, at least not 
that section which remained in Jerusalem during 
the years preceding the Fall of the city. Accord- 
ingly we find in the Book of Acts a considerable 
body of evidence re ing the presence of Chris- 
tians in and about the Temple. A detailed notice 
of all these references properly belongs to another 
article (TEMPLE), but a brief mention of those con- 
cerning the environs may here be made. 

(a) ‘Peter and John were going up into the 
temple at the hour of prayer’ (Ac 31). This is 
topographically exact, whether we take the outer 
court or the sanct proper, which only Jews 
could enter (Ac 21. J. There were ramps and 
stairs and steps at many points. An exception 
would have to be made if we accepted Conder’s 
identification of the Beautiful Door or Gate (Ac 
3. 10) as being the main entrance on the W., 
arona at the end of the bridge leading to the 

yal Cloister’ (The City of Jerusalem, p. 129). 
But for several reasons this cannot be entertained. 
A. R. S. Kennedy has shown (ExpT xx. 270 fl.; 
ef. Schürer, HJP II. i. [1885] 280) that the Beauti- 
ful Door is to be sought in the inner courts, and 
preerenly on the E. side of the Court of the 

omen. Little value can be attached to the 
tradition that the Golden Gate above the Kidron 
Valley is the gate referred to in Ac 33. 

(8) The porch or portico along the E. side of the 
Temple area is the Solomon’s Porch of Ac 3” 5%, 
Its appearance may be realized from the frontis- 
piece (by P. Waterhouse) of Sacred Sites of the, 
Gospels, where a full view is given of the so-called 
Royal Porch on the S. side. This is generally 
supposed to have had an exit on the W. by a bridge 
crossing the Tyropœon (see Conder, above) at 
Robinson’s Arch, but Kennedy has shown that 
nearly all moderns are in error about this (EzpT 
xx. 67; cf. Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 5). On the W. and 
N. sides there were also porches or cloisters which 
met at the entrance to Antonia. 

(c) Antontia.—This fortress is about the most 
certainly defined spot within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. To-day it is occupied in part by the Turk- 
ish barracks, on the N.W. of the Haram area. In 
Herod the Great’s time the castle was re-built on 
a grand scale and strongly fortitied. Later it was 
occupied as a ks (wapeufor}, Ac 21“ %, ete.) 
by the Romans, who here maintained a legion 
(rdypa (BJ v. v. 8), understood by Schürer [HJP 
I. ii. (1890) 55] as=‘cohort’; this is not accepted 
by Merrill [Anc. Jerus. 216 f.). As shown above, 
it is probable that some slight 5 of the 
forecourt of Antonia and of the N. side of the 
1 area had taken place in the interval follow - 
ing Herod the Great's reign. From the vivid 
narrative of Ac 21. it is evident that the Temple 
area, was at a lower level than the Castle, for stairs 
led down to the court. According to Josephus 
(BJ v. v. 8), on the corner where Antonia joined 
the N. and W. cloisters of the Temple it had gang- 
ways down to them both for the e of the 
guard at the Jewish festivals. ile the exact 
plan of the ground can hardly be determined, there 
seems to be no justification for ‘a valley’ and ‘a 
double bridge,’ as supposed by Sanday and Water- 
house (Sacred Sites, p. 108 and plan [p. 116]; cf. 
Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 499 n.). By cutting down 
the cloisters a barricade could be erected to prevent 
entrance to the Temple courts from the Castle, as 
was done by the Jews in the time of Florus (A.D. 66 
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(BJ II. xv. 6; cf. vi. ii. 9, iii. 1]). Opinion is 
divided as to whether the Roman procurator made 
his headquarters in Antonia or in Herod’s Palace 
on the S.W. Hill, but the evidence seems to be in 
favour of the latter. This appears most clearly 
from the proceedings in the time of Florus (BJ 11. 
xiv. 8, 9; see Wilson, Golgotha, p. 41 f.; Smith, 
Jerusalem, ii. 573 ff.). Antonia was certainly used 
as a place of detention, as is plain from Ac 22%, 
This leads us to remark on the position of— 

(d) The Council House.—The meeting-place of 
the Sanhedrin in apostolic times is of some import- 
ance in view of the experience of St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. Paul. From data provided by 
Josephus we judge that it lay between the Xystus 
and the W. porch of the Temple, i. e. near the 
Poe where the bridge oroesed the Tyropæon. 
rom Josephus (BJ VI. vi. 3) we also infer that it 
was in the ‘ Lower City,’ for it perished together 
with Akra and the place called Ophlas. It is 
reasonable to seek in proximity to the Council 
House the prison of Ac 4? 5%; that of Ac 12‘ was 
probably in connexion with the Palace of Herod, 
where presumably Agrippa I. lived and maintained 
his own guard (see Ant. XIX. vii. 3). The tradi- 
tional spot was shown in the 12th cent. E. of where 
this palace stood, in the heart of the ‘ Upper City,’ 
while the present Zion Gate upon the S. was taken 
to be the iron gate of Ac 120 (Conder, The City of 
Jerusalem, p. 16). 

(e) Sites associated with the „„ 
St. Stephen.— The association of St. Stephen with 
the Coenaculum dates from the 8th cent., and with 
the modern Bab Sitti Maryam (St. Stephen’s Gate) 
from the l5th century. These traditions may be 
ignored, and attention fixed on the site N. of the 
city, where Eudocia’s Church was built as early as 
the 5th century. Its site was recovered in 1881. 
It must be recalled that when St. Stephen perished 
(between A.D. 33 and 37) the Third Wall was not 
in existence, and the total irregularity of the pro- 
e f at his stoning leads us to think that he 
was Killed at the readiest point outside the city. 
If on the N. side, as the tradition bound up with 
Eudocia’s Church seems to imply, it would probably 
be outside the gate of the Second Wall. 

(2) James the Great, the brother of John, is 
supposed to have been beheaded in a prison now 
marked by the W. aisle of the Church of St. 
James in the Armenian Quarter—a tradition of 
no value. It is worthy of note, however, that, as 
in the case of St. Peter, the spot is not remote 
from the Palace of Herod. 

(3) James the Just, ‘the brother of Jesus, who 
was called the Christ’ (Ant. xx. ix. 1), according 
to Hegesippus (preserved in Eusebius, HE II. xxiii. 
4 ff.) also suffered a violent death (c. A.D. 62) after 
a mode which is very improbable (see HDB, art. 
‘James,’ § 3), the stoning excepted, to which 
Josephus testifies. The Grotto of St. James near 
the S.E. corner of the Temple area, on the E. side 
of Kidron, is sd any to be his tomb (15th cent. 
tradition), or preierably his hiding-place (6th cent. 
tradition). hile the tomb is as old as the days 
of the Apostle, or even older, the inscription above 
its entrance bears reference to the Beng Hezir (S. R. 
Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Books of Samuel’, 
1913, p. xxi). 

C) Lhe tree (with the bridge) where Judas hanged 
himself, and Akeldama, the field of blood (Ac 19), 
are shown, but there are rival sites for the latter, 
and the former has often changed (Conder, The 
City of Jerusalem, p. 18 f.). 

(g) Sites associated with the Virgin. — Besides 
the tradition of the Dormitio Sancte Marie, the 
scene of the Virgin’s death, in proximity to the 
Cœnaculum, the Tomb of the Virgin is marked by 
a church, originating in the 5th cent., in the valley 


of the Kidron, outside St. Stephen’s Gate (Sanday, 
Sacred Sites, p. 85). 

(h) The scene of the Ascension.—Discarding Lk 
24, Christian tradition early laid hold upon the 
summit of the Mount of Olives (cf. Ac 1%) as the 
scene of the Ascension. The motive for this will 
be understood from what has been written by 
Eusebius (Demons. Evang. vi. 18 [Migne, Patr. 
17 xxii. col. 457 f.]; cf. Wilson, Golgotha, p. 
172): 

All believers in Christ flock together from all quarters of the 
earth, not asof old to behold the beauty of Jerusalem, or that they 
may worship in the former Temple which stood in Jerusalem,but 
that they may abide there, and hear the pent ars Jerusalem, 
and worship in the Mount of Olives over Jerusalem, 
whither the glory of the Lord removed itself, leaving the earlier 
city. There, also, according to the published record, the feet 
of our Lord and Saviour, who was Himself the Word, and, 
through it, took upon Himself human form, stood upon the 
Mount of Olives near the cave which is now pointed out there.’ 


Constantine erected a basilica on the summit, 
where the Chapel of the Ascension now stands. 
His mother, the Empress Helena, built a church at 
the same point, and another, called the Eleona, to 
mark the cave where Christ taught His disciples 


(Watson, Jerusalem, p. 124). The latter has re- 
cently been discovered and excavated (FB, 1911, 
pp. 219-265). 


3. History.—i. JERUSALEM UNDER ROMAN PRO- 
CURATORS ; AGRIPPA I. AND AGRIPPA II. (A.D. 30- 
70).—The writings of Josephus afford evidence that 
it is possible to narrate the history of events in 
Jerusalem during the Apostolic Age without re- 
ference to the Christians. From our point of view 
we must sit loose to the fortunes of the Jews as 
such, in whom Josephus was interested; but for 
a due appreciation of the history of the Christian 
Church in Jerusalem a sketch of contemporary 
events must first be given, special note being made 
of points of contact with the narrative of Acts. 

ontius Pilate continued in office for some years 
after the Death of Christ. At the beginning of 
his term (A.D. 26) he had shown marked disre 
for the feelings of the Jews by introducing ensigns 
bearing images of Cæsar into Jerusalem. Later, 
he gave further offence by appropriating the Corban 
in order to carry out his scheme for the improve- 
ment of the water-supply of the city and of the 
Temple. Even though the work proceeded, Pilate’s 


cruelty in this instance was not forgotten and 
hel to swell the account against him, which 
resulted in his recall for trial (A.D. 36). Vitellius, 


rovernor of Syria, paid a visit to Jerusalem at the 
Passover of the same year, and adopted a more 
conciliatory policy, remitting the market-toll and 
restoring the high-priestly vestments to the custody 
of the Jews. The procurators of Caligula’s reign 
(A.D. 37-41) may be left out of account. 

The government now passed into the hands of 
King Agrippa I., who ruled in Jerusalem durin 
the last years that the apostles as a body continu 
there (A.D. 41-44). Agrippa had already rendered 
service to the nation of the Jews by preventing 
Caligula from setting up his statue in the Temple. 
He was promoted by Claudius to be King of Judea, 
as his grandfather Herod had been. He journeyed 
to Jerusalem, and as a thank-offering dedicated 
and deposited in the Temple a chain of gold, the 

ift of Caligula, in remembrance of the term he 
had passed in prison before good fortune attended 
uim, 

While keeping the favour of the Emperor, he 
also took measures further to ingratiate himself 
with the Jews. According to e so good 
a Jew was he that he omitted nothing that the 
Law required, and he loved to live continually at 
Jerusalem (Ant. XIX. vii. 3). His Jewish, or rather 
his Pharisaical, policy seems to have been at the 
root of his scheme for building the Third Wall, 
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and also explains his persecution of the Christians 
(Ac 12). His coins circulating in Jerusalem bore 
no image, as an accommodation to Jewish scruples. 
Outside the Holy City, however, he was as much 
under the influence of the Greco-Roman culture 
of the age as his grandfather had been. After 
his death, in the manner described in Ac 12” (cf. 
Ant. XIX. viii. 2; see art. JOSEPHUS), Palestine re- 
verted to the rule of procurators, so far as civil ad- 
ministration was concerned. In religious matters 
control was entrusted to Agrippa’s brother, Herod 
the King of Chalcis, whom the younger Agrippa 
succeeded. Hence the intervention of the latter 
at the trial of St. Paul (Ac 264-26). With one 
or two exceptions the procurators who followed 
were distasteful to the Jews, whose discontent 
worked to a head in A.D. 66, when the open breach 
with Rome occurred. 

Under Cuspius Fadus (A.D. 44-46) the custody 
of the high-priestly vestments was resumed by the 
Roman authorities, and once morethey were guarded 
in Antonia, but this was countermanded upon a 
direct application of the Jews to Claudius. During 
the rule of Fadus and his successor Tiberius Alex- 
ander (A.D. 46-48) the people of Jerusalem, like 
their brethren throughout Judæa, were oppressed 
by the great famine (Ac 11™*-), which Queen Helena 
of Adiabene, now resident in Jerusalem (see above), 
did much to relieve (Ant. xx. ii. 5, v. 2; of. art. 
FAMINE). In the time of Ventidius Cumanus (A.D. 
48-52) the impious act of a Roman soldier at the 
Passover season led to serious collision with the 
Roman power and to great loss of life (Ant. XX. v. 
3, BJ II. xii. 1). This was the first of a series of 
troubles that led to Cumanus being recalled. 
Antonius Felix (A.D. 52-60) was sent in his stead, 
and under him matters proceeded from bad to 
worse. Owing to the violent methods of the 
Sicarii, life in Jerusalem became unsafe, and even 
the high priest Jonathan fell a victim to their 
daggers. Not only against Rome was there revolt, 
but also on the part of the priesta against the high 
priests (Ant. XX. viii. 8). The events recorded in 
Ac 23 and 24 fall within the last two years of 
Felix’s rule. Porcius Festus (60-62) succeeded 
Felix, and died in office. In the confusion follow- 
ing his death, which was fomented by Ananus the 
high 7 Agrippa II. intervened, and Ananus 
was displaced, but not before James, the brother 
of Christ, had suffered martyrdom at his hands 
(Ant. XX. ix. 1). The date (A.D. 62) is rded 
as doubtful by Schürer (HJP 1. ii. 187). Albinus 
(A.D. 62-64) devoted his energies to making himself 
rich, and under him anarchy prevailed, which be- 
came even worse under Gessius Florus (A. D. 64-66). 
His appropriation of the Temple treasures precipi 
tated the great revolt from me, which ended 
with the Destruction of Jerusalem (Sept., A.D. 70). 

Agrippa II. enters into the history of Jerusalem 
ae the procuratorship of Festus, whose services 
he enlisted against the priests in their building of 
a wall within the Temple area counter to his 
heightened Palace (see above). Along with his 
sister Bernice he sought in other ways, outwardly 
at least, to conciliate the Jews. hile Bernice 
performed a vow according to prescribed ritual 
(BJ 11. xv. 1), Agrippa showed some zeal, but little 
discretion, in matters affecting the Temple. His 
efforts at mediation upon the outbreak of hostilities 
were in vain; he was forced to take sides with 
Rome, and appears in attendance upon Titus after 
he assumed the command. 

The harrowing details of the last four years pre- 
ceding the Fall of Jerusalem, the factions, priva- 
tions, bloodshed, and ruin, lie apart from the 
history of the Apostolic Church, and are here 
omitted. At an early stage of the war the Chris- 
tians escaped to Pella beyond Jordan (Euseb. HE 
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III. v. 3), where they remained till was con- 
cluded and a return made possible. This is usually 


dated fully half a century later, after the foundin 

of the Roman city lia Capitolina in the reign o 
Hadrian (A.D. 136), but nothing is known for certain 
beyond the fact of the return (Epiphanius, de 
Mens. et Pond. xv. [Migne, Patr. Greca, xliii. col. 
261 f.]). Some would date the return as early as 
A.D. 73 (see Wilson, Golgotha, p. 54 f.). 

ji. THE CHRISTIANS IN JERUSALEM. — Apart 
from the Book of Acts there is little information 
regarding the Christians during the years that 
they tarried in Jerusalem. A not unlikely tradi- 
tion gives twelve years as the period that the 
Twelve remained at the first centre of the Church. 
After that arose persecution and consequent dis- 
persion. This may be dated in the short reign of 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), Subsequent to this the 
Church in Jerusalem, which from the first had 
been Jewish-Christian, became pronouncedly Juda- 
istic, perhaps an essential to its own preservation. 
Up to the time of the revolt (A.D. 66), while there 
were indeed conflicts with the Jewish authorities, 
more or less coincident with interregna in the pro- 
curatorship, there was no open breach. The sect 
was tolerated, as others were, by the Jewish leaders, 
so long as there was outward: conformity to the 
ritual of the Temple. The progressive movement 
in Christianity was external to Jerusalem and even 
to Palestine; the Church in the metropolis of the 
faith became increasingly conservative, and in the 
end ceased to have any standing within the Church 
Catholic. But this did not take place until the 
post-Apostolic Age. Attention must be fixed 
chiefly on the first few decades following the Death 
of Christ, years in which originated much that 
became anent within the Church as well as 
features that were destined to pass away. 

(a) The disciples and the Lord.—Throughout the 
Book of Acts emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Christ had risen from the dead. So far as can be 
discovered, the first Christians had no concern for 
the scene of the Crucifixion nor yet for the empty 
tomb. It was not until the 4th cent. A.D. that 
these spots, so venerated in after ages, came to be 
marked by a Christian edifice. The thoughts of 
the oy hristians were upon the living and not 
the dead. They cherished the hope of the speedy 
return of Christ to earth in all the glory of His 
Second Coming, and reckoned that they lived in 
the time of the end, when the fullness of Messiah’s 
Kingdom was about to be ushered in. This being 
the case, they made no provision for posterity in 
the way of erecting memorials to the Christ who 
had sojourned among them in the flesh, and, as the 
extracts from Patristic writers (see small type 
above) reveal, after ‘sacred sites’ began to 
marked, they were those associated with the post- 
resurrection life of the Lord. 

(b) Relation of the Christians to other dwellers in 
the city.— The desire to make converts to the faith 
must have brought the Christians into contact 
with their fellow-citizens and with those of the 
Dispersion who chanced to be present in the city. 
Their assemb ing in the Temple, for instance, was 
not simply to fulfil the Law (Ac 30), nor yet for the 
sake of meeting with each other (5'*), but to work 
upon the mass of the people through the words 
and wonders of the apes Only by public ac- 
tivity could the numbers have wn with the 
rapidity and to the extent they did. Of necessity 
this prop da was attended by a measure of 
opposition from those who were the traditional 
enemies of the Lord. But, so long as Roman rule 
was exercised, porou non could not make head- 
way. While thus mixing to some extent with 
other elements in the city, the Christians also lived 
a life apart for purposes of instruction and fellow- 
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ship, and for the performance of the simple ritual 
of the faith (Ac 2“ 121, ete.). There is no evidence 
that they possessed any special building like a 
synagogue. A private house, such as that of 
ary, the mother of John Mark, would have served 
their purpose, and according to tradition (see above) 
this was the recognized centre. Even at the time 
of the so-called Council (Ac 156) no indication is 
iven that the assembly was convened in an official 
uilding. 

(c) Organization. —Those who had companied 
with Jesus in the days of His public meres A were 
from the outset regarded as leaders in the Church, 
and were in ion of special gifts and powers. 
To the Twelve, who were Hebrews, there were 
shortly added the Seven, perhaps as an aocommoda- 
tion to the Hellenists (Ac 61). This step probably 
marks the first cleavage in the ranks of the Chris- 
tians, as they began to be called, and paved the 
way for the wider breach which in a few years 
severed those at the ancient centre of Jewish faith 
and practice from the numerically stronger division 
of Gentile believers in other places. Harnack re- 
gards it as possible that the Seven were Hellen- 
istic rivals of the Twelve’ (The Constitution and 
Law of the Church, 30), the chief being St. Stephen, 
whose adherents were persecuted after his death, 
the apostles themselves being let alone (The Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity’, i. 50 f.; cf. Ac 81). 

The appointment of the Seven reveals the fact 
that in one respect the initial practice of the Chris- 
tians had been tentative and could not be sustained. 
The community of „ which Oa A was 
an ideal system, ultimately proved unworkable, 
and was not imitated in other Christian communi- 
ties. The poverty of the mother Church, which 
continued after Gentile churches had been planted 
at many pointa, has been regarded as the outcome 
of this experiment, but it is likely that the causes 
of this poverty in Jerusalem lay deeper than that. 
G. A. Smith (Jerusalem, ii. 563) has shown that 
Jerusalem is naturally a poor city, and he attri- 
butes her chronic poverty to the inadequacy of 
her own resources and the many non-productive 
members her population contained. These condi- 
tions were not altered in apostolic times. In view 
of the circumstance that at a comparatively late 
stage the further commission was given to St. 
Paul and Barnabas to remember the poor (Gal 2”), 
i. e. at Jerusalem, this may conceivably be grounded 
not upon special need but upon the analogy of the 
tribute paid by those of the Diaspora to head- 
quarters. ‘The church at Jerusalem, together 
with the primitive apostles, considered themselves 
the central body of Christendom, and also the 
representatives of the true Israel’ (Harnack, 

ission and Expansion’, i. 330 f.). 

(d) The position of James, the Lord's brother.— 
More than any of the Twelve, who at first were so 
prominent, is James, the Lord’s brother, associated 
with the Church in Jerusalem. He appears sud- 
denly in Acts as possessed of authority equal to 
that of the greatest of the apostles, and at the 
Council he occupies the position of president. When 
St. Paul visited the city for the last time he reported 
himself to James and the elders. From extracts 
of Sic itl an reserved by Eusebius, and from 
Eusebius himself, we learn that James owed his 
outstanding position to his personal worth, as also 
to his relationship to Jesus, and it seems evident 
that he was the leading representative of Judaistic 
Christianity, of that section which by its adherence 
to the Law and the Temple was able to maintain 
itself in Jerusalem after others, even the chief 
npostles, had been compelled to leave the city. 
But James also suffered martyrdom (see above, 2, 
iv. (e)). He was followed by his cousin Symeon, 
whom Hegesippus (Euseb.) styles ‘second bishop.’ 


There is great diversity of opinion as to when this 
appointment was made (Wilson, Golgotha, p. 55 n. ). 

e date of his death is placed c. A.D. 107. As 
Eusebius learned that until the siege of Hadrian 
(A.D. 135) there were fifteen bishops, all said to be 
of Hebrew descent (HE Iv. v. 2), the tradition is 


hard to believe. Harnack thinks that relatives of 
Jesus or presbyters may be included in the number 
(Mission and Expansion’, ii. 97). 


(e) Effect of the Fall of Jerusalem upon the Church 
there.—The final destruction of the city in A. D. 70 
is generally coger as crucial not only for the 
Jews but also for the Christians, not because the 
latter were present at the time, but because there 
had perforce to be a severance from the former 
ways now that the Temple had ceased to be. But 
the importance of this event has been over-rated 
(A. C. McGiffert, The Apostolic Age, p. 546). As 
regards the Church Catholic, the centre, or centres, 
had already been moved, while the local church, 
which esca the terrors of the siege, was small, 
tending indeed to extinction. The Church in Ælia 
Capitolina was Gentile-Christian, with Mark as 
first bishop. It fashioned for itself a new Zion, 
on the S. W. Hill; and when in the 3rd cent. 
Jerusalem became a resort of pilgrims, the sacred 
sites’ did not include the Temple area, the Jewish 
Zion, which indeed was regarded by the Christians 
‘with an aversion which is really remarkable, and 
which increased as years passed by’ (Watson, Jeru- 
salem, p. 119). 

LITERATURE. — (a) Contemporary authorities and Patristic 
works are frequently cited in the article, and need not be 
repeated.—({b) Dictionary articles are numerous: HDB, SDB, 
DEG, EBs, JE, eto. Of raphical works those found 
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JESSE (' Ieccal).— Jesse is mentioned in Ac 13" 


and Ro 15” as the father of David. 


JESTING (etrpareNa, Eph 5‘).—That the Greek 
word is used in an unfavourable sense is shown by 
its association with ‘filthiness’ and ‘foolish talk- 
ing,’ as well as by its characterization as not be- 
fitting.’ But in itself (being derived from eb, well,’ 
and tpérw, ‘I turn’) it was morally neutral, and 
originally it had a good sense. ‘On the subject of 
pleasantness in sport,’ says Aristotle (Eth. Nic. IL 
vii. 13), ‘he who is in the mean is a man of grace- 
ful wit, and the disposition graceful wit (edrpareNa) ; 
the excess ribaldry, and the person ribald; he who 
is in defect a clown, and the habit clownislness.’ 
And again (Iv. viii. 3), Those who neither sa 
anything laughable themselves, nor approve of it 
in others, appear to be clownish and harsh, but 
those who are sportive with good taste are called 
edrpdwreho, as possessing versatility,’ etc. This was 
a characteristic of the Athenians, whom Pericles 
praised as ‘qualified to act in the most varied 
ways and with the most graceful versatility’ (ebrpa- 
E (Thue. ii. 41]). Aristotle admits that even 
‘buffoons are called men of graceful wit’ (etrpd- 
wet), but questions their right to the term (Iv. 
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that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the 


viii. 3). The nearest Latin equivalent wasurbanitas. 
But gradually the coinage was debased, and evrpa- 
zela came to mean no more than badinage, . 
siflage, wit without the salt of grace; in Chry- 
sostom’s striking ph ase, it was ‘ eless grace’ 
(xdpes Axapis). See R. Trench, NT Synonyms, 1876, 
p. 119f. JAMES STRAHAN. 


JESUS.—This is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
name Joshua (‘salvation of Jahweh’), as we find 
it in the LXX and NT writings. It is thus applied 
to— 


1. Jesus Christ; see art. CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY. 

2. Joshua the son of Nan, who led Israel into 
Canaan; referred to by Stephen in his speech 
before the council (Ac 7#) and by the writer to the 
Hebrews (He 4°). See JOSHUA. 

3. Jesus surnamed Justus (Col 4"), a Christian 
convert of Jewish descent who was with the 
Apostle Paul in Rome at the date of his writin 
the Epistle to the Colossians. He is described, 
along with Mark and Aristarchus, as a fellow- 
worker unto the Kingdom of God and as having 
been a comfort unto the Apostle. This reference 
singles out the three mentioned as the only 
members of the ‘ circumcision’ who had been help- 
ful to the Apostle in Rome, and reminds us of the 
constant hatred which the narrower Jewish Chris- 
tians exhibited towards St. Paul, and also of the 
failure of meny of the Roman Christians to assist 
and stand by the Apostle during his imprisonment 
(cf. Ph 2 N, 2 Ti 4°). It has been pointed out 
that the mention of Jesus in this passage by the 
Apostle creates difficulties for those who impugn 
the authenticity of the 5 and suggest that it 
is based on Philemon. Philemon is genuine, 
why add an unknown name which might arouse 
suspicion? It is extremely unlikely that an imi- 
tator would add a name which so soon became 
sacred among Christians (cf. A. S. Peake, in EGT, 
‘Colossians,’ 1903, p. 546). W. F. Bop. 


JESUS CHRIST. — See CHRIST, CHRISTOLOGY. 


JEW, JEWESS.—The term ‘Jew’ (Heb. nun,, 
Gr. *Iovdatos) originally signified an inhabitant of 
the province of Judæa, or, more strictly, a member 
of the tribe of Judah in contrast with the people 
of the Northern Kingdom of the ten tribes. After 
the Babylonian won doa however, the term was 
applied to any member of the ancient race of Israel, 
wherever settled and to whatever tribe he may have 
belonged. Josephus, referring to Nehemiah’s use 
of the term in addressing the returned exiles, says: 
‘That is the name they are called by from the day 
that they came up from Babylon, which [name] is 
taken from the tribe of Judah, which came first 
to these places; and thence both they and the 
country gained that appellation’ (Ant. XI. v. 7). 

The name is almost always regarded as a purely 
racial designation, marking off all who belonged to 
the ancient nation; but as the nation was distin- 
guished from the heathen world by its religious 
views, the term came to signify one who was 
separated not only by race but by religion from the 
rest of mankind. The Jew himself preferred to be 
called an ‘ Israelite,’ as the latter was the name of 
national honour and privilege (cf. art. ISRAEL), 
and we find ‘Jew’ to be the designation usually 
a plied by foreigners to members of the Chosen 

eople. 

In the NT the term is found applied to those who 
belonged to the ancient race in contrast with 
various other groups or classes of men. The Jews 
themselves divided the whole world into Jews and 
Gentiles ; and we find the Apostle Paul using this 
contrast in speaking of God’s judgment on sin: 
‘tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
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Gentile’ (Ro 2). Again the term is used in con- 

trasting Jews and Samaritans (Jn 4°), the latter 

being descended from the mixed race of ancient 

Israelites and the settlers introduced by the As- 
ian conquerors (cf. 2 K 1774-4), 

The Jew is also contrasted with the proselyte 
who was a Jew by his adopted religious beliefs, 
but not by birth (Ac 2100. In the Fourth Gospel 
we find the term ‘Jews’ applied to those who 
opposed the teaching of Jesus, as contrasted with 

ievers in Christ, whatever their nationality 
might be; but generally the Jewish rulers seem to 
be indicated by the name in this Gospel. Thus 
‘the Jews’ censure the man for carrying his bed 
on the Sabbath (5), and contend with the man 
born blind (92). Perhaps this usage of the Fourth 
Gospel arose from the influence of later times, 
when the Jews, and especially the Jewish authori- 
ties, were bitterly opposed to the teaching of 
Jesus. In the other parts of the NT the term is 
never used in contrast with believers in Christ. 
Thus in Gal 2 the Jews’ are the Christians of 
Jewish race. In the Epistle to the Romans (2%. 3) 
we find a distinction made between a Jew who is 
such outwardly and a Jew who is such inwardly. 
Here, as also in Ro 3}, the Apostle uses the term 
‘Jew,’ where we should naturally expect to find 
‘ Israelite,’ to designate a member of the Chosen 
People as a recipient of special Divine favour. 
Some who belong to the Jewish race are not spirit- 
ually partakers of the blessings which attach to it. 
In the e where the writer of the Apocalypse 
(2° 3°) speaks of those who say they are Jews, and 
are not, but are the synagogue of Satan,’ he may 
be referring to men who made a false claim to 
belong to the Jewish nation, or to Jews by race 
a were far from belonging to the true Israel of 


One of the most remarkable features in con- 
nexion with the Jews in the 8 times was 
their world-wide dispersion. om Spain in the 
West to the Persian Gulf in the East Jews had 
settled in every large city. Their exclusive re- 
ligion and their contempt of the heathen kept 
them together as a community within the larger 
population where they found a home, and their 
capacity for commerce often enabled them to be- 
come extremely wealthy. Their exclusiveness and 
the commercial dishonesty of many of them led to 
their being hated by the common people, while 
their wealth made them exceedingly useful to 
rulers and princes, who thus were induced to pro- 
tect them. The Dispersion was one of the most 
important factors in the spread of the Christian 
faith in apostolic and sub-apostolic times. Wher- 
ever the apostolic missionaries went, they found a 
Jewish synagogue, where they had access not 
merely to the Jewish population, but to the more 
earnest among the heathen who had been attracted 
by the monotheism and the moral characteristics 
of Judaism, and who often formed the nucleus of a 
Christian Church. The Jewish religion was toler- 
ated in the Roman Empire, being regarded as a 
religio licita ; and, so long as Christianity grew u 
and flourished in the shelter of the synagogue, 1 
too might be regarded as enjoying the same toler- 
ation. This fact no doubt enabled the new faith 
to secure a footing in these early days. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we see how the Roman pro- 
consul Gallio (183-17) simply regards Christianity 
as an insignificant variation of Judaism, and the 
same view is taken by King Agrippa (26%), as well 
as by the town-clerk of Ephesus (197). The 
author of the Acts is careful to state these favour- 
able opinions of officials. Probably, however, the 
popular hatred of the Jews, which was always 
smouldering and ready to burst forth at any 
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moment among the excitable populace, was one 
of the first causes of Christian persecution, as it 
took some considerable time before Christianity 
was fully recognized as an independent religion. 
The Jews themselves became the most persistent 
and implacable persecutors of the Christians. 
They were ever ready to stir up the disaffected 
people and divert attention from themselves by 
turne it on the adherents of the new faith. 
Probably the expulsion of the Jews from Rome by 
Claudius (Ac 187) was the result of dissensions re- 
rding the new religion, which had sprung from 
udaism and threatened to overwhelm it. The 
reference of Suetonius (Claudius, 25) to Chrestus, 
which is probably a mistake for Christus, seems to 
favour this idea, although various views have been 
taken of the 
‘ Acts,’ p. 384 
In Rome, as well as in mony other cities of the 
Empire, Jews obtained considerable influence, in 
spite of the popular aversion to them. Their 
wealth opened many doors which otherwise would 
have remained shut against them. Jews, and 
especially Jewesses, were to be found in many 
rominent Roman families, and intermarriage 
tween Jewish women and Gentiles was by no 
means uncommon. Thus Eunice, the mother of 
Timothy (Ac 16!), was a Jewess who had married 
a Greek, while Drusilla, the wife of Felix the 
5 of Syria (Ac 24™), is also described as a 
ewess. In both references the word simply implies 
that the women belonged to the ancient race of 
Israel, without any thought of the particular tribe 
from which they may have claimed descent. 


Lrranaronz.— H. H. Milman, History of the Jess, 1868; J. 
J. I. Ddllinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, 1857; O. Holtz- 
mann, NTZG, 1895; E. Schtirer, GJ V4, 1901-11; A. Harna 
Mirsion und Ausbreitung?, 1906; A. Berliner, Geschichte der 
Juden in Rom, 1893; W. M. Ramsa „ The Church in the 
Roman Empire, 1893, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895; R. J. Know- 
ling, EGT, Acts, 1900, M. Dods, EGT, ‘The 0 ] of St. 
John,’ 1897; Sanday-Headlam, Romans (ICC, 1902); artt. in 
HDB and BBi W. F. Boyp. 


passage (cf. R. J. Knowling, EGT, 
Ji 


JEZEBEL.—Jezebel is referred to in the NT in 
Rev 2”; ‘I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou dost tolerate the woman Jezebel who calleth 
herself a prophetess, and teacheth my servants to 
commit fornication and to eat of things offered 
to idols and leadeth them astray.’ [Some MSS, 
NCP and about 10 minuscules, insert cov after 
uvralxa, so as to give the sense thy wife,’ but the 
gov 18 placed in the margin by WH and rejected 
by Nestle. It probably reflects some copyist’s 
view that the angel of the Church was its 
bishop.] The passage goes on to say that her 
misdoing was of some standing, that the woman 
gave no sign of amending her ways, and that 
therefore she and her companions in sin would be 
cast into a bed, or triclinium, defined as t 
affliction, while her children would be smitten 
with death. One result of this punishment would 
be that all the Churches would recognize Jesus as 
the Searcher of the thoughts and wil ls. Further, 
this Jezebel taught what she and her followers 
called ‘the deep things,’ to which the author 
sardonically adds of Satan.’ 

It is fairly clear from these hints what Jezebel’ 
stands for. In the first place, the opprobrious 
term may mark an actual prophetess. For Thya- 
tira possessed a temple of Artemis and a temple 
of a local hero Tyrimnus taken over by Apollo, 
while outside the city was the cell of an Eastern 
Sibyl known as Sambethe (C/G 3509: Fabius 
Zosimus set up a burial-place for himself and his 
sweetest wife Aurelia Pontiana in a vacant place 
in front of the city in the neighbourhood or quarter 
where was a fane of the Chaldean Sambethe [vol. 
ii. p. 840]. The date is probably about A.D. 120). 
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Though it is not at all probable that by Jezebel 
this Sibyl could be aimed at, seeing that the ob- 
noxious teacher was within the Thyatiran Church, 
yet it is not improbable that a Chaldæan prophet- 
ess outside might stimulate a Christian prophetess 
inside the Church. It is of course always pee 
that Jezebel is not a personal name at all, but a 
scornful designation of a Gnostic group inside the 
Christian community at Thyatira, whose action 
and doctrine the author regarded as being like 
those of the OT Jezebel-religion, in that it tended 
to seduce its followers from the ‘form of sound 
words.’ 

One characteristic of the civic life of Thyatira 
was to be found in the gilds into which the bakers, 
potters, weavers, and artificers in general were 
grouped. As one inscription (CIG 349) speaks of 
‘the priest of the Divine Father Tyrimnus,’ and 
as heathen apr ea celebra periodically 
religious banquets, there is little doubt that from 
time to time Christian members of these gilds 
were faced by the question whether it was lawful 
for them to partake of these banquets as coming 
under the head of things offered to idols. Rigorists 
would hold that to eat at such banquets was to 
communicate with idols and so to commit spiritual 
fornication. Jezebel, whether a prophetess or a 
group, taught apparently that Christians might 
awfully partake of these religious banquets, and 
this the writer of the A lypse 5 as 
equivalent to Jezebel's idolatry in the OT. 

It is also plain that the followers of ‘Jezebel’ 
were Gnostics, for the latter were explicitly 
inquirers into the deep things, the esoteric 
truths which the ordin Person was incompetent 
to understand. In 1 Co 2° St. Paul claims for his 
disciples that the Spirit who searches all things 
(same verb as is used in Rev 2'%), yea, the deep 
things of God, had revealed these hidden things 
to them. The apocalyptic writer, however, 1s 
more concerned here with the opposite depths— 
those of Satan. Thus in 2° he speaks of the false 
Jews in Smyrna who formed a synagogue of Satan. 
In 24 he says that Satan had his throne at Per- 
gamum. In 3° Philadelphia is charged with har- 
bouring a synagogue of Satan. These passages, 
taken in connexion with the references to the 
teaching of Balaam in 2“ and of the Nicolaitans 
in 26, favour the interpretation of Jezebel which 
sees in the name a term of opprobrium applied 
dyslogistically to a heretical sect or form of 
doctrine. That the depths of Satan are Gnostic 
doctrines is clear from Iren. (II. xxii. 1), who says 
that the Ptolemzans said that they had found 
the mysteries of Bythus, a phrase repeated in II. 
xxii. 3 (ef. Hippol. Hær. v. vi., and Tertullian, 
adv, Valent. i., de Res. Carnis, xix.) The name 
Jezebel does not occur anywhere in the Apostolic 
Fathers. W. F. COBB. 


JOB (Iúp).—Job is named by Ezekiel (144 90. 
in the 6th cent. B.C., probably about two centuries 
before the writing of the Book of Job—along with 
Noah and Daniel as a proverbially righteous man. 
After the publication of the great drama, it was 
natural that he should be regarded rather as a 
model of patience in affliction (bréderyna ris raxo- 
rabelas xal paxpoduulas, Ja 5 11). While the profound 
speculations of the book regarding the problems 
of pain and destiny, as well as the theological doc- 
trine which the poet intended to teach, might be 
beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader, the moral 
appeal of the simple opening story came home to 

suffering humanity. ‘Ye have heard of the 
patience (rv ùrouorý») of Job’ (511). Similarly the 
conclusion of the tale, which revealed God’s final 
purpose in regard to His servant (rò 7éàos xuplov), 
proving Him to be full of pity and merciful (rodv- 
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om\ayxvos kal olxripuwy), presented a situation which 
all readers might be asked to observe. The im- 
perative (Sere, which is as well supported as eldere, 
ealls their attention to a surprising fact, which 
they might well mark, Jearn, and inwardly digest. 
The Qur än repeats the admonition and the lesson. 
And remember Job; when he cried unto the 
Lord, saying, Verily evil hath afilicted me: but 
thou art the most merciful of all those who show 
mercy. Wherefore we [God] heard him and re- 
lieved him from the evil which was upon him, and 
we restored unto him his family,’ ete. (sūra 21). 
‘Verily we found him a patient person: how ex- 
cellent a servant was he’ (sūra 38). 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
JOEL (‘IurjA).—Joel is proved by internal evi- 
dence to have been one of the latest of the Hebrew 
prophets. The prominence in his writings of 
priests and ritual at home, and of a diaspora 
abroad, his reference to the distant sons of Greece, 
his use of Aramaic words, and the lurid apoca- 
lyptic colouring of his 5 clearly point to 
the Persian period. But Joel has not the wide 
outlook of some of the other prophets. He is 
not fascinated either by Isaiah’s visions of Israel 
as the light of the Gentiles, or Malachi’s of the 
heathen waiting upon Jahweh. He has not the 
humanitarian feeling of the author of Jonah, who 
ney have been his contemporary. He is a rigid 
and exclusive Israelite. In his view the heathen, 
as being apparently beyond redemption, are to be 
5 not to be won to the knowledge of God. 
But if he is narrow, he is intense; and while he 
cherishes the priestly ideals, his hope for Israel 
lies rather in such a diffusion of the prophetic 
spirit as shall create an inspired nation. N othing 
less will satisfy him than the fulfilment of Moses 
wish: ‘Would to God that all Jahweh’s people 
were prophets.’ For him the goal of Hebrew his- 
tory, the Divine event to which all things move, 
is that God shall, by the mighty working of His 
Spirit, so enlighten and control His people, so 
apt them to share His confidence and receive 
His revelations, that the thrilling experiences 
which have hitherto been confined to the prophets 
shall then be shared by all Israel. ‘Your sons 
and your daughters sh prophesy, and your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions: and also upon the servants and 
upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out 
8 (2. 39), 
his particular prophecy wins for Joel a prominent 
piace in the NT. St. Peter at once recognized its 
lment in that n of the Spirit, that 
baptism of fire, that Divine intoxication, which 
was experienced on the day of Pentecost. He 
quoted the prophet's words, and the question 
naturally arises how he interpreted upon all 
flesh.’ as he, like the prophet himeelf, still a 
particularist, extending the promised blessing to 
all the Jews of the Diaspora, but aming it to 
them, and so making the old distinction of Israel 
from the heathen more marked than ever? Or 
did he there and then change his standpoint so as 
to include the nations in his urview? Did he 
in that hour of inspiration r into Joel’s words 
the later universalism of St. Paul? Probably the 
issue did not become clear to his mind so soon. It 
was not a day for correct definitions but for over- 
whelming impressions. Enough that to the effusion 
of the Spirit there was meantime no limit of sex 
(‘your sons and your daughters’), of age (“ your 
young men, your old men’), or of condition (‘my 
ndmen and my bondwomen’). Time would also 
show that there was to be no limit of race (Jew 
or Gentile); for however men (even Propra 
may limit ‘all flesh,’ to Christ and His Church it 


means ‘all humanity.’ JAMES STRAHAN. 
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JOHN.—See JAMES AND JOHN, SONS OF ZEBE- 
DEE. 


JOHN, EPISTLES OF.—I. THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
—1. Contents.—It is not easy to summarize the con- 
tents of the First Epistle. The ‘aphoristic medi- 
tations’ of this mye writer are strung together 
in such fashion that they almost defy analysis. 
The most successful attempt is that of T. Häring 
(‘ Gedankengang und Grundgedanke des 1 
Johannesbriefs, in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von 
Weizsäcker gewidmet, Freiburg i. B., 1892). If we 
out off the first four verses, which are clearly an 
introduction, and also 51, which form a final 
summary, the main body of the Epistle gives us 
a triple presentation of two leading ideas. The 
ethical thesis, ‘Without walking in light, more 
specially defined as love of the brethren, there can 
be no fellowship with God,’ is developed in the 
sections 15-27, 238m-3%, 47-21, The christological 
thesis, ‘Beware of those who deny that Jesus is 
the Christ,’ is similarly develo in 21827, 41, 
510 5)-12, In the first presentation (15-27) the two 
theses are stated without any indication of their 
mutual connexion ; in the second (25-46) they are 
again presented in the same order, but the verses 
(33. 4) which form the transition from the one to 
the other are so worded as to bring out clearl 
the intimate connexion which the author finds 
between them (‘his command is that we should 
believe, and love as he commanded’); in the third 
(41-513) they are pennies | intertwined. A rough 
analysis may be attempted. 

14.—The introduction states the writer's pur- 
pose—to rekindle the true pov of fellowship in his 
readers, by recalling the old message of Life, which 
has been from the beginning, and of late has been 
manifested in Jesus, the Son of God (11). 

15-277,_(@) The burden of that message is that 
God is Light. As the light must shine, so it is of 
His essence to reveal Himself to those whom He 
has made to share His fellowship. In spite of 
what some Gnostics may say, there is nothing in 
His nature that hides Him from all but a few 
select souls. But ‘light’ describes, so to speak, 
His character as well. Fellowship with Light is 
only possible for those who ‘walk in light. To 
claim fellowship, and go on committing deeds of 
darkness, is to tell a lie. But for those who try, 
He has prescribed a way of cea mi with their 
partial failures (v.7). Two similar false pleas are 
then set aside : the denial that sin is a real power, 
active for evil, in those who have sinned, and the 
denial that actual sin has been committed. They 
are shown to be contrary to experience, and to 
what we know of God's dealing with men (vv.®!9). 
In 21 the writer sets aside a false inference which 
might be drawn from what he has said. The uni- 
versality of sin might seem to be an excuse for 
acquiescence. The writer states that he writes to 

revent, not to condone, sin. And this is possible, 
for in the Christian society the means are ready to 
hand for dealing with the sins which occur. e 
Paraclete is pleading their cause in heaven, and 
He is the propitiation He ministers. And men 
can know how they stand. Obedience is the sign 
of knowledge of God. Men are in union with God 
when they try to follow the steps of the Christ 
(vv.?:8) In vv. 7 thesis and warning are put 
forward on the grounds of the readers’ circum- 
stances and experiences. Obedience to command 
suggests a general statement of the command to 
love. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour’ is an old 
command. It received new force and meaning in 
the light of Christ’s life, and the new life which 
Christians have learned to live. This is more 
clearly realized as in the new society the darkness 
passes away. A man cannot be in the light and 
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hate his brother Christian. Love lights the path, 
so that he can walk without stumbling. 

The writer then turns to immediate circum- 
stances (vv. 7). The sin which keeps them far 
from has been removed ; the experience of the 
old and the strength of the young have secured 
victory (vv. 1%), This explains how he could 
write as he has written. Their knowledge and 
strength made it possible for him to use the words 
he has penned (vv. 3d. 34), But there is need of 
hard striving. Love of the world may soon destroy 
all that they have gained. The world is passing ; 
only that which is done according to God’s will 


abides (vv. 8-17). 

(5) So he to the first statement of the 
christological thesis (vv. 8-7). Faith in Jesus as 
the Christ is the test of fellowship with God. The 
passing of the transitory suggests the signs of the 
times. The last hour has struck. The saying 
‘ Antichrist cometh’ is being fulfilled in the many 
false teachers who have appeared. The Faith had 
gained a decisive victory, in the unmasking of the 
traitors, who had to The crisis had shown 
that all such false teachers, however they differed 
among themselves, were aliens, and no true mem- 
bers of the Body. This the readers knew, if they 
would use their N Their anointing had 

iven to all of them knowledge to detect falsehood. 

alsehood culminates in the denial that Jesus is 
the Messiah. This denial includes denial of the 
Father, in spite of Gnostic claims to superior 
knowledge. All true knowledge of the Father 
comes through the Son. It is gained in living and 
abiding union, the eternal life which He has pro- 
mised (vv. 8-6). This much he must write about 
the deceivers. If his readers had used their know- 
ledge, he need not have written it (vv. “ 8). Let 
them abide, and confidence will be theirs when 
‘He’ ap (v.38). Who can have this confidence? 
Those who know that God is just, and who there- 
fore learn in the experience of Christian life that 
the doing of righteousness is the true test of the 
birth from God (v.). 

2%_45,_(@) We to the second statement of 
the ethical thesis ( );: the doing of righteous- 
ness, i. e. love of the brethren, shown in active ser- 
vice, is the si by which we may know that we 
are ‘loving . In3!* thesis and warning are con- 
sidered in the light of the duty of self-purification, 
laid upon us by the gift of sonship and the hope of 
its consummation. Everyone i has this Sea 
must of necessity purify himself here and now. 
Lawlessness does not consist only in disobeying 
the injunctions of a definite code. There is a 
higher Law which is broken by every act of duapria, 
of failure to realize in life the ideal set before men 
in the human life of Jesus Christ. This is further 
explained in vv.?-!8, introduced by an earnest warn- 
ing against deceivers. The doer of righteousness 
alone has attained to Christ-like righteousness. 
The doer of sin still belongs to the Devil, who has 
been working for sin throughout human history. 
So, if we ize that for us righteousness finds its 
clearest expression in love of the brethren, we gain 
a clear contrast: God’s children, always striving 
to realize the ideal of sinless love, and the children 
of the Devil, striving after, or drifting towards, 
their own ideal of sinful hate and selfish greed. 
Sinlessness, $.e. righteousness, is not the monopoly 
of a chosen race, or section of men. It is the 
natural outcome of the new life which every man 
may have, if he will take it and use it, to follow 
Christ, not Cain, whose evil life found its natural 
expression in the final issue of hatred—murder 
with violence (v. 12). Verses 13-18 contain varia- 
tions on the same theme. The world’s hatred 
should not surprise them; it is the natural atti- 
tude of those who cannot stand the sight of good. 


ought to know that love and death, 


They reall 
murder and eternal life, have nothing in common. 


And Christ’s example has shown what love is. At 
least they can show their love in helping their 
brethren. He who has not even got so far as that 
need not talk of God’s love. With an exhortation 
to sincerity in loving service (v. s) the meditation 
passes over once more to the tests of truth. How 
can we know that we are on the side of truth, and 
still the accusations of our consciences ?—By throw- 
ing ourselves on God’s omniscience. When a man 
feels confidence towards God and finds that his 
prayers are answered—that he wishes for and does 
the things that God wills—his conscience ceases to 
accuse (vv. % . God's will is shown in His com- 
mand — which is more than a series of precepts: 
He bids men have faith in Christ and love like 
His. These lead to fellowship with Him. Men 
know that they have it by their „possession of the 
Spirit which He has given (vv. 20. 

(6) Thus the interlacing of Faith and Love leads 
on to the second presentation of the christological 
thesis (4:8), in such a way as to show its vital con- 
nexion with the ethical. The mention of the 
Spirit suggests the form of the new statement. 
All spiritual phenomena could not be regarded as 
the work of God’s Spirit. The spirits must be 
tested by their attitude to the Christ. The reality 
of the Incarnation as a permanent union between 
God and man is the vital truth. The statement 
(4% 3) is followed by a short meditation (vv.**) on 
the attitude of the Church and the world to the 
two confessions and those who make them. The 
spirits of truth and error are clearly discerned by 

e kinds of people who listen to them. 

4’-512,—In these verses, the last and most intri- 
cate section of the Epistle, we have the third pre- 
sentation of the two theses. The remainder of 
ch. 4 is predominantly ethical, the opening verses 
of ch. 5 christological, or at least doctrinal. But 
the two theses are interwoven, and can hardly be 
separated. Love is the proof of fellowship with 
God, for God is Love. The true nature of love has 
been made clear, in terms intelligible to men, in 
the sending of His Son, as faith conceives it. 

In the Brat explanation of the two combined 
ideas (472), it is shown that love based on faith in 
the revelation of love given in Christ’s life and 
work is the proof of ‘ knowing God’ and of being 
‘loved of God.’ In the second explanation (51%) 
faith is first. Victory over the world—the forces 
opposed to God—is gained by faith in Jesus as the 

essiah, the Son of God. This faith rests histori- 
cally on a three-fold witness—of the water (the 
Baptism in which He was set apart for His 
Messianic work), of the suffering (which culmin- 
ated on the Cross, and which has dealt with sin), 
and of the Spirit (who interprets these facts to 
men). And the work of the Spirit continues in 
those who follow Christ as thus conceived. They 
realize the truth in their own experience. 

§14-31,__So the last christological statement 
out into yet another answer to the question, ‘ How 
can we know?’ (vv. 17). True confidence is 
established when men know that prayer is heard 
because what is asked is in accordance with God’s 
will. The true answer to prayer is the immediate 
consciousness that what is taken to God has 
reached His ear, and may be safely left in His 
care. Where intercession is possible it will suc- 
ceed. Then (vv.!*2), with a triple oldaner, the 
writer sums up the things he has to say which 
matter most. Sin can be conquered ; we belong to 
God, whom we have learned to know in the revela- 
tion of Him which His Son has brought down to 
men. The Epistle closes with the terse warning 
that His ‘children’ must reject all meaner concep- 
tions of God. 
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2. The false teachers.—If the analysis given 
of the teaching of the First Epistle is correct, it 
follows that edification and exhortation rather 
than 5 are the writer's primary objects. 
He reiterates the leading ideas of his teaching, 
already familiar to his readers, to kindle once 
more the enthusiasm of their faith and first love, 
which is growing cold, to guard them from the 
dangers which tlireaten, and to give them tests by 
which they may ‘know’ the security of their 
Christian position. 

At the same time it is clear that in all he writes 
he has in view definite forms of false teaching 
which have proved dangerous, errors both doc- 
trinal and ethical, the fascination of which is a 
serious menace to their Christian life. 

A careful study of the language of the Epistle 
makes it probable that the author is combating 
more than one kind of false teaching. His oppon- 
ents are not all to be found in the same camp. 
The opinions which he refutes might all have been 
held by the same opponents; but they do not form 
a complete system : still less can they be separated 
into a series of complete homogeneous systems. 
Probably he offers a few leading truths which in 
his opinion are the antidote to the manifold errors 
by which his readers are threatened, while there 
is one particular party, to whose opinions recent 
circumstances have given a predominant import- 
ance. 

The expressions used suggest variety. Many 
antichrists have come (218); all of them, whatever 
their differences may be, are aliens to the truth 
(v. ). The repeated use of râs (vv. : 2) suggests 
manifold and varied opposition. Those who lead 
astray’ are spoken of in the plural (v.“). The 
one xplona, which all have, should have taught 
them all things. The same variety is suggested 
by ch. 4. Many false prophets are gone out into 
the world. Every spirit which does not confess 
(dissolves ?) Jesus is not of God’; Antichrist is 
working in many subordinates (vv. ). It is only 
in ch. 5 that the writer seems to narrow the issues 
down to one particular form of error: the denial 
that the sufferings and death of Jesus were an 
essential part of His Messianic work. Even here 
his method is the same. He emphasizes a few 
fundamental truths which should safe his 
readers from all the varied dangers which threaten. 
A 1 8 incident is the occasion of his writing. 
He has in view several forms of error. 

(1) Judaism. Jews who have never accepted 
Christianity are not the only enemy. The words 
et hu €EjAGoy (2) must refer to a definite seces- 
sion of those who were generally recognized as 
Christians. But Jewish opposition is clearly a 
serious danger. This is shown by the writer's 
insistence on the confession that Jesus is the 
Messiah (22; cf. 43 5°), The Jewish controve 
is prominent throughout. The Jewish War and 
the Destruction of Jerusalem must have pro- 
foundly affected the relation of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. Jewish Christians were placed in a 
desperate position. Hitherto they had no doubt 
hoped against hope for the recognition of Jesus 
as Messiah by the majority of their countrymen. 
But the final catastrophe had come, and the Lord 
had not returned to save His people. Christians 
had not been slow to draw the obvious conclusion 
from the fate of Jerusalem. And Jewish Chris- 
tians could expect nothing but the bitterest hos- 
tility from their fellow-countrymen. Apostasy was 
now the only possible condition of reunion. If 
some openly accepted the condition, many Jewish 
Christians must have been sorely tempted to think 
that their estimate of Jesus as Messiah had been 
mistaken, and to regard Him as a Prophet indeed, 
but not as Messiah, still less as the unique Son 
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of God. This danger, which threatened Jewish 
Christians primarily, must have affected the whole 
body. The prominence of the Jewish controve 

in the Fourth Gospel is now generally recogni 

It is less prominent in the Epistle, but there is no 
essential difference of situation. 

At the same time it is only one element in the 
situation. A. Wurm (Die Irrlehrer im 1. Johan- 
nesbrief, 1903) is not justified in deducing from 
the words of 23 the exclusively Jewish character 
of the false teaching comba The author cer- 
tainly deduces the fact that the opponents ‘ have 
not the Father’ from their false istolo It 
does not follow, however, that he and his op- 

nents were at one in their doctrine of the Father. 

e could not have written as he has unless they 
claimed to ‘have the Father’; but they may have 
claimed it in a different sense from that of orthodox 
Christians. The ge is more easily explained 
if we suppose that the writer has in view a claim 
to a superior knowledge of the Father imparted to 
a few ‘spiritual’ natures, unattainable by the 
ordinary Christian. All true knowledge of the 
Father comes through Jesus, the Christ, the Son 
of God. B Toae ng tae truth about Jesus they 
forfeited all claim to knowledge of the Father. 

(2) Gnosticism.—There is no clear evidence in 
the Epistles of the fully developed Gnostic systems 
of the 2nd century. There are, for instance, many 
simpler explanations of the use of eréppa adrod in 
3° than Pfleiderer’s hypothesis that it refers to the 

stem of Basilides. But undoubtedly Gnostic 
ideas are an important element in the mental 
circumstances of the writer and his age. The 
burden of his message is that God is Light (1°), and 
the reiteration of this in negative form is probably 
aimed at the view that the Father of all is un- 
knowable or that knowledge of Him is the monopoly 
of a ‘pneumatic’ minority. The Gnostic claim, 
real or mapper that the rreunarixol are superior 
to the obligations of the Moral Law is roughly 
handled. And the insistence with which intellectual 
claims are met by the challenge to fulfil the Chris- 
tian duty of love and its obligations is significant. 
The confession demanded of ‘ Jesus Christ come in 
flesh’ is a protest against the Gnostic doctrine of 
the impossibility of real union between the spiritual 
seed and flesh. And at the same time the writer’s 

mpathy with Gnostic ideas is obvious. Here as 
elsewhere, he is always reminding his ‘children’ 
that they are old enough to refuse the evil and to 


choose the good. 

Gnostic ideas afford no criterion for dating the 
Epistles of John. It is, of course, a perversion of 
history to assume that Gnostic ideas first came 
into contact with Christianity when Christians 
began to think in terms of Greek philosophy, 
towards the middle of the 2nd century. e 
movement is Oriental rather than Greek, and far 
older in date. But its reflexion in these Epistles 
is a patent fact. 

3) Docetism.—It is custom to speak of the 
Johannine Epistles, and also of the Gospel, as anti- 
Docetic (cf. Schmiedel [EBs s.v. ‘John, Son of 
Zebedee,’ § 57), Moffatt [LNT, 1911, p. 586). If 
the term is used popularly of all teaching which 
denied or subverted the reality of the Incarnation, 
this is true. ‘The Word was made Flesh,’ ‘Jesus 
Christ came in flesh,’ are the watchwords of Gospel 
and Epistles. But there is no real trace in these 
writings of Docetism in the stricter sense of the 
term, t.e. the teaching denounced by Ignatius 
(Smyrn. 2ff.; cf. Trall. 10f.), which assigned a 
purely phantasmal body to the Lord. And it is 
probable that in the development of christological 
thought theories of pure Docetism are a later stage 
than the assumption of a temporary connexion 
between a Heavenly Power and the real manhood 
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of Jesus of Nazareth (cf., however, Lightfoot and 
Pfleiderer). 

(4) Cerinthianism.—We have seen that the writer 
has to deal with dangers which threaten from 
several quarters. As the Epistle proceeds, his 
attack becomes more direct, and the christological 
3 in ch. 5 contains clearer reference to one 

efinite form of error — the denial that Jesus, the 
Son of God, came by blood’ as well as by water,’ 
i.. that the Sufferings and Death of Jesus were as 
essential a note of His Messianic work as the 
Baptism by John. This suits the teaching of 
Cerinthus as described by Irenæus (c. Her. I. 
xxvi. 1): post baptismum descendisse in eum ab ea 
principalitate que est super omnia Christum figura 
columbe et tunc annunciasse incognitum patrem, 
et uirtutes perfecisse, in fine autem reuolasse 
iterum Christum de Iesu, et Iesum passum esse 
et resurrexisse, Christum autem impassibilem per- 
seuerasse, existentem spiritalem.’ The traditional 
view that ch. 5 contains a reference to Cerinthian- 
ism has been held by the majority of scholars of 
all schools who have dealt with the Epistle. This 
view has been seriously challenged 5 by 
Wurm (op. cit.) and Clemen (Z NT vi. [1905] 
271 ff.) on the ground that 23 excludes Cerinthian- 
ism, as it implies that the writer and his . 
are conscious of no difference of view in their doc- 
trine of the Father. If the suggestion made above 
(8 2 (I) that that passage gains in point if the 
opponents claimed a superior having the Father 
to that of 1 Christians, the objection falls 
to the ground. The limits of this article preclude 
a general discussion of our knowledge of Cerinth- 
ianism. The present writer has discussed it at 
length in his Johannine Epistles (ICC, 1912), p. 
xlv ff.). There are good reasons for thinking that 
Hippolytus in his Syntagma ascribed to Cerinthus 
the view that the Spirit (not the Christ) descended 
on Jesus atthe Baptism. If so, this gives additional 
force to the description in 5° of the proper function 
of the Spirit. It would seem that Cerinthus con- 
tinued these Judaizing and Gnostic tendencies 
which the author of these Epistles regarded as 
most dangerous. But ‘many Antichrists had come 
to be’ even if Cerinthus is most prominently in 
his thoughts. 

(5) Ethical error. In his denunciations of ethical 
error there is no reason to suppose that the writer 
has a different class of opponents in view. He 
could not have connected his ethical and christo- 
logical theses as he has, if the two sources of 
danger had been separate. At the same time, in 
his practical warnings as well as in his christo- 
logical teaching his words have a wider reference 
than one particular body of opponents. There is 
no reason to suppose that any of the opponents 
had been guilty of the grosser sins of the flesh. 
The phrase éx:dunla rijs capxés (2'7) does not imply 
this. And the Epistle is not directed against 
Antinomianism, as has been sometimes wrongly 
inferred from 3*. It would seem that they claimed 
a superior knowledge of God to which ordinary 
Christians could not attain, while disregarding 
some at least of the requirements of the Christian 
code, especially the love which shows itself in 
active service for the brethren. They hardly 
recognized the obligation of the new command of 
Jn 13%. While condemning lawlessness (cf. 3*)— 
and many of them no doubt recognized the obliga- 
tions of the Mosaic Law—they failed to see that 
all falling short of the ideal revealed as possible in 
the human life of Jesus is disobedience to God’s 
highest Law. The indifference of conduct, as com- 
pared with other supposed qualifications, as e.g. 
descent from Abraham, or possession of the ‘ pneu- 
matic’ seed, is clearly part of their ethical creed. 
In this sphere also a mixture of Judaizing and 


Gnostic tendencies such as may reasonably be 
attributed to Cerinthianism will explain the lan- 

of the Apostle in which the ethical short- 
comings of the opponents are denounced. 

3. Relation to the Gospel.— The authorship of 
the Epistles is 1 connected with the question 
of the authorship of the Gospel. It is impossible 
to attempt here even a soma of the controversy. 
The relation, however, of the longer Epistle to the 
Gospel and to the shorter Epistles must be con- 
sidered, The similarity of “ve and content is so 
marked that the obvious explanation of common 
authorship might seem to need no further dis- 
cussion. But the views of an increasing number 
of competent critics cannot be neglected. Holtz- 
mann’s articles (JPTh vii. [1881], viii. [1882]) are 
still the fullest and fairest statement of the views 
of those who reject the idea of common authorship. 
A rough estimate makes the vocabulary of the 
Epistle 295 words, of which 69 only are not found 
in the Gospel. The general impression formed by 
reading verses or chapters of the documents is 
probably a safer guide. There can be no doubt as 
to the prevalence of characteristic and distinctive 
words and phrases common to both. The similar- 
ity extends to common types of phrases variously 
filled up. Attention has often been called to the 
following points of similarity in style: the carrying 
on of the thought by the use of od . . . dM, by 
disconnected sentences, by the positive and negative 
expression of the same thought; the use of the 
demonstrative, é» rohr, etc., followed by an 
explanatory clause to emphasize a thought; the 
repetition of emphatic words. Such phenomena 
leave us with the choice between an author, vary- 
ing his own phrases and forms of expression, and 
a lavish imitator. 

The similarity extends to content as well. The 
leading ideas—the reality of the Incarnation, the 
life which springs from Christ and is identified 
with Him, abiding in Christ and in God, the send- 
ing of the Son as the proof of God’s love, the birth 
from God, the importance of witness, many well- 
known pairs of opposites—are equally prominent 
in both writings. They find that kind of similar 
but varied expression which suggests an author 
doing what he would with his own, rather than 
the work of a copyist. And the differences, though 
real, are not greater than are naturally explained 
by differences of time, circumstances, and object. 
The question of priority has also been the subject 
he priority of the Epistle 
has been maintained on the following grounds : 

(1) The introductory verses are said to present 
an earlier stage of the Logos doctrine than the 
Prologue of the Gospel. e personal Logos is a 
stage not yet reached. Even if this is true, the 
facts might equally well be explained by the theory 
that in the Epistle we have a farther accommoda- 
tion to the wing Monarchianism of a later 
period. And if we take the whole Epistle into 
account, it is clear that the ‘ personal differentia- 
tion’ of Father and Son is stated in the Epistle as 
definitely as in the Logos doctrine of the Gospel. 
And it is far easier to explain the opening expres- 
sions of the Epistle as a summary of that Prologue 
than vice versa. 

(2) The 4))os aby ia of Jn 14'* has been 
explained by the doctrine of the Epistle which 
presents Christ as wapdxAyros. But the two ideas 
are different, and not mutually exclusive. The 
4\Xos of the Gospel finds its natural explanation in 
the approaching withdrawal of the y presence 
of the speaker. 

(3) The Epistle shows an immediate expectation 
of the Parousia which the author of the Gospel is 
said to have abandoned, substituting the Presence 
of the Spirit for the hope of the Coming. Again, 


of long controversy. 
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the point, if true, is not decisive. It could as 
plausibly be explained as a modification of more 
original and less popular views. But serious diver- 
gence can only be maintained by the excision of 
57-29 6% and other inconvenient sages from 
the Gospel. The differences are definite, but not 
fundamental. The treatment of the Antichrist 
legend in the Epistle is as complete a process of 
Ee Gesel as that of pop eschatology in 

e Gospel. 

(4) It has also been maintained that on the sub- 
ject of Propitiation the Epistle is nearer to the 

auline standpoint than the Gospel, which con- 
ceives of Christ’s work merely as the glorifying of 
the Father by the Son’s revelation of Him to men. 
Again there 1s a difference of relative prominence, 
but there is no reason to neglect what is involved 
in Jn 1% 95u., 

(5) In the record of the piercing of the side a 
misunderstanding of 1 Jn 56 has been found by 
some writers. It is, however, more natural to see 
in the Epistle a reference to a well-known story, 
though the incident itself does not afford a com- 
plete explanation of the meaning of the verse. 

(6) External evidence is equally indecisive. The 
probable ‘quotation’ of the Epistle by Polycarp 
proves nothing, especially if Schwartz and Light- 
oot are right in their view that Papias knew and 
valued the Gospel. 

On the other hand, there are many passages in 
the Epistle which seem unintelligible without a 
knowledge of 55 passages in the Gospel 
to explain them. If there is no clear proof of 
borrowing in the Epistle, it is almost indisputable 
that the ed ip is original, the Epistle 1s not.’ 
And it is hard to escape the 5 impression 
left by the study of the two documents, that in 
the Epistle the writer summarizes the important 

in the teaching of the Gospel, which his 
readers had failed to make their own. They were 
therefore in danger of falling victims to errors 
which their knowledge ought to have enabled 
them to detect and avoid. 

4. Relation to Mystery religions.— The time has 
hardly come for a satisfactory treatment of the 
question of the relation of the Johannine writings 
to the Mystery religions. The valuable work of 
Dieterich, Reitzenstein, and others is well known. 
But until the actual dates of documents can be 
determined with greater certainty than is at 
present possible, the influence of the Mysteries on 
early Christian thought and literature must remain 
a matter for conjecture. Reference may be made 
to the valuable treatise of C. Clemen (Der Einfluss 
der Mysterienreligionen auf das älteste Christentum, 
1913) and to the admirable summary in Feine’s 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments’, 1911, p. 556 ff. 
with reference to the Johannine books. 

II. THE SHORTER EPISTLES.—1. Authorship.— 
It is unn to waste time in discussing the 
common authorship of the two shorter Epistles. 
The close parallelism of their general structure, 
and the similarity of their style, vocabulary, and 
ideas (see Harnack, TU xv. 3 [1897]) leave us with 
as high a degree of certainty as such evidence 
can ever give, though the reterence which many 
scholars find in the Third Epistle to the Second 
is improbable. Their relation to the First Epistle 
is less certain. External and internal evidence 
raises the possibility of different authorship. The 
problem, however, is clearly similar to that of the 
relation of the First Epistle to the Gospel. A 
study of the facts leads to a similar answer. It is 
a case of common date ae or conscious imitation. 
The freedom of handling of the same tools points 
to the former alternative. The shorter Epistles 
are the most obviously genuine of the five books 
generally attributed to St. John. Common sense 
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and sound criticism alike shrink from the hypo- 
thesis that either the Gospel or the First Epistle 
is modelled on them. 

2. Contents of Second Epistle.— The object of 
the second letter is to give advice to the church 
or family addressed in it about hospitality to 
Christians from other churches. The question of 
the 5 of the higher order of ministers who 
moved from place to place ( apostles, prophets, 
teachers, evangelists’), and who claimed authority 
over the resident officers, was a burning one in 
early days, and the situation presupposed in this 
10 is parallel with that found in the Di ` 
The stages of development are similar, though it 
does not follow that they had been reached at the 
same date in both centres. The answer given to 
the question is the application of the two tests, 

ractical and doctrinal, of the First Epistle. 

hose who ‘ walk in love’ and who confess ‘ Jesus 
Christ coming in flesh’ are to be welcomed. (A 
possible interpretation of ¢pyéuevoy as op to 
éAndv0éra (1 Jn 4?) suggests that doubts as to the 
Parousia had come into greater prominence, but 
this is far from certain.) 

3. Destination of Second Epistle.—The contro- 
versy whether the letter is ad to a church 
or an individual is still acute. The latter hypo- 
thesis has been ably maintained by Rendel Harris 
(Expositor, 6th ser. iii. [1901] 194 ff.) and others. 
The attempts to find a proper name either in 
Kyria or Eclecta are not convincing. If a lady 
is addressed, it is best to suppose that her name 
is not given. The language in which the writer's 
affection is expressed, and the subjects with which 
the letter deals, point to a church rather than to 
an individual. And the interchange of singular 
and plural in the use of the second person is almost 
decisive in favour of the former view. 

4. Contents of Third Epistle.— The Third Epistle 
also deals with the question of hospitality to 
travelling missionaries and teachers, emphasizing 
in a particular instance the duty of Christians in 
this respect, as the Second deals with its necessary 
limitations. The objects of the letter are to claim 
a suitable welcome for some travelling missionaries 
about to visit the Church of Caius to whom the 
letter is addressed, and to re-instate Demetrius in 
the good opinion of the members of that church. 
The connexion of Demetrius with the missionary 
band is a matter of uncertainty. But it is clear 
that he had fallen under suspicion, and that Dio- 
trephes, a prominent member of Caius’s church, 
had succeeded in working on the resentment felt 
at the ‘Elder’s’ support of a ‘suspect,’ to raise 
the question of the Elder’s right to interfere in 
the affairs of the church, and to persuade his 
fellow-Christians to ignore a letter which the Elder 
had written to the church on the subject. On the 
whole, it is improbable that this letter (mentioned 
in v.°) is to be identified with tlie Second Epistle, 
which does not deal with the questions which must 
have been discussed in such a letter. But it is 
evident that the majority of the church are inclined 
to take the side of Diotrephes against the Elder, 
whose right of supervision is in serious danger of 
being set aside, though he is still confident that he 
can maintain it by personal intervention. 

8. Historical background of the shorter Epistles. 
—Several interesting attempts have been made to 
reconstruct the historical background of the two 
shorter Epistles, among which mention should be 
made of the ingenious suggestions of J. Chapman 
(JThSt v. [1903-04] 357, 517), who finds the 
Demetrius of the Third Epistle in Demas (2 Ti 
410), and identifies the church addressed as Thessa- 
lonica, while in the Second Epistle (cf. v.* with 
In 10.) he finds a warning addressed by the 
Presbyter, who may or may not be the son of 
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Zebedee, to the Church of Rome (cf. 1 P 50), 
against the False Teachers who are trying to get 
a hearing in the metropolis now that the First 
ape has closed the Asiatic churches to them. 

ernon Bartlet’s sound criticism (J7‘AS¢ vi. (1904- 

05] 204) of the difficulties of these hypotheses 
should also be mentioned, and Rendel Harris’s 
vigorous 1 of the view that the Second 
Letter is addressed to an individual ae and not 
to a church. Harnack’s contribution (TU xv. 3) 
to the interpretation of the Epistles is of far more 
permanent value. He has shown the importance 
of their evidence as throwing light on an obscure 
period in the development of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in Asia, when the old missionary organization 
is breaking down, and the monarchical episcopate 
is beginning to emerge. He is, however, on less 
sure ground in arguing that the ‘Presbyter’ is 
fighting a losing battle against the new movement. 
It is at least as probable that he sees in it the best 
way of dealing with the dangers caused by the 
private ambitions of prominent members of the 
ocal churches, such as Diotrephes and other rpo- 
dyovres. But Harnack is probably right in his view 
that the differences found in the Ignatian Epistles 
point to a stage of development later by some 
fifteen or twenty years. 

6. Date.—The questions of authorship and date 
cannot be discussed satisfactorily apart from the 
wider question of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. Ifthe view maintained above is correct, 
that the author of the Gospel wrote the Epistles at 
a somewhat later date, to emphasize those points 
in its teaching which seemed needed to meet the 
special dangers of somewhat changed circum- 
stances, the date of the Epistles cannot be very 
long before or after the close of the Ist century. 
The only natural interpretation of the language of 
the first verse of the First Epistle is that the author 
claims to have been an eye-witness of the Ministry, 
unless indeed we are driven by other considerations 
to regard this as impossible. The tradition which 
assigned the two shorter Epistles to the ‘Elder’ 
offers the least difficult solution of a difficult prob- 
lem. In the present state of our knowledge we 
must rest content with the suggestion that the 
same author is responsible for the First Epistle and 
the Gospel in something very like the form in 
which they have come down to us. It is probable 
that he has used the ideas and the recollections of 
another who was better qualified than himself to 
tell of the ‘sacred words and no less sacred deeds’ 
of the Lord, and to interpret them in the light of 
Christian experience. 

The external evidence, which cannot be discussed 
in detail here, if naturally interpreted, points to 
similar conclusions. There is very little ground 
for doubting that Papias and Polycarp knew and 
valued the Epistles, or at least the first two 
Epistles. Probably the name of Ignatius should 
be added to the list. The traces of Johannine 
thought in his Epistlesareclear. Reference may be 
made to the articles by H. J. Bardsley in JTAS¢t xiv. 
[1912-13] 207, 489, though he has hardly succeeded 
in proving the literary use of apostolic documents. 
But the absence of direct references to the Apostle 
John, where we might reasonably expect them, 
are undoubtedly significant. he practically 
unanimous evidence of writers at the close of the 
2nd cent. as to the Apostle’s residence at Ephesus 
till the days of mie apes must be interpreted in the 
light of the probability of confusion between Elder 
and Apostle, and the strong probability that the 
work of Papias contained a statement of the 
martyrdom of John, the sonof Zebedee. There 
are no serious grounds for setting aside the tradi- 
tion which connects all the Johannine books with 
Asia Minor, and especially with Ephesus. 
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Lırsrarure.—The only ancient Commentaries extant are 
those of Clement of Alexandria (on land 2 John: extant only 
in Cassiodorus’ Latin Summary (Clement, ed. Stahlin, iii., 19000), 
Gcumenius, Theophylact, Augustine, and Bede. Amo 
modern Commentaries may be mentioned those of F. Li 

820-56), J. E. Huthert (in Meyer's Kommentar, 1855-80 

. Ewald (1862), E. a bg (Eng. tr., 1879), R. Rothe (1878 
B. F. Westcott (1883), B. eiss (in Meyer's Kommentar, 
1899 257 Holtzmann? (in Handkommentar zum NT, 1908), 
and H. Windisch (in Handbuch zum NT, 1911). 

Among the more important monographs and articles, besides 
those mentioned in the article, are W. A. Karl, Johanneische 


Studien, 1898; G. B. Stevens, The Johannine , 1894; 
Wilamowitz, in Hermes, xxxiii. (1898), p. 531 fl.; Wo berg, 
in NEZ xxvi. (1902); S. D. F. Salmond, in HDB ii. (1899] 
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JOPPA ('Iórrn; 3 Ir]; Arab. Fdfd; 
modern name Jaffa). Jo is a maritime town 
of Palestine, 33 miles S. W. of Jerusalem. Built 
on an eminence visible far out at sea—whence its 
name, ‘the conspicuous’—it owes its existence to 
a ridge of low and ly sunken rocks running 
out in a N.W. direction from the S. side of the 
town, and forming a harbour which, though small 
and insecure, is yet the best on the whole coast 
of Palestine. 

Down to the time of the Maccabees, Joppa was 
a heathen town, which the Jews sometimes used 
but never possessed. Jonah’s ship of Joppa was 
manned by a heathen crew (Jon 1°). One of the 
strongest proofs of the political sagacity of the 
three famous Maccabean brothers lay in their 
resolve to make Judæa a maritime power. Each 
of them attempted to capture Joppa, and Simon 
succeeded. On the family memorial at Modin, 
meant for the eyes of ‘all that sail on the sea,’ he 
caused carved ships to be represented (1 Mac 137”). 
The historian, in eulogizing his career, says: 
‘And amid all his glory he took Joppa for a 
haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea’ (145). From that time, with but few inter- 
ruptions, Joppa remained in the possession of the 
Jews for more than twocenturies. When Pompey 
(66 B.C.) included Judea in the province of Syria, 
Joppa was one of the cities which ‘he left in a 
state of freedom’ (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 4); and Julius 
gu HER ne ch ay of Joppa, a the 

ews originally when they made a league o 
friendship with the Romans, shall belong to them 
as it formerly did’ (x. 6). i 

No city was more completely judaized than this 
late possession. Joppa became as zealous for the 
Law, as patriotic, as impatient of Gentile control 
and culture, as Jerusalem herself. Herod the 
Great, who did much to hellenize Palestine, left 
the Pharisaic purity of Joppa untainted. Yet 
this stronghold of Jewish legalium was the city in 
which St. Peter received the vision which taught 
him that Jew and Gentile, as spiritually equal 
before God, must be impartially welcomed into the 
Church of Christ (Ac 10%). Nowhere was the 
contrast between the clean and the unclean— 
the devoutly scrupulous observers of the Law and 
the jostling crowd of foreigners—more marked. 
St. Peter probably never realized so intensely the 
need of ceremonial purification before his midday 
meal as when he brought into the tanner’s house 
the defilement of contact with so many lawless 
and profane people. To his Jewish instincts such 
contamination was intolerable. But he experi- 
enced a swift and mysterious reaction, which was 
probably the result of much past brooding as well 
as of present prayer. While he lingered upon the 
housetop, waiting the call to eat, he became un- 
conscious of the sights and sounds of the harbour 
beneath, and fell into a trance, in which he learned 
how different are God’s thoughts of religious purity 
from man’s. He became convinced that all manner 
of meats—and, inferentially, all manner of men 
that were commonly counted unclean, were clean in 
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God’s sight. It is asthe birthplace of this revolu- 
tionary principle, which virtually gave the death- 
blow to Judaism, that the old town of Joppa has 
a place in the history of human thought. St. 
Peter, always impulsive and uncalculating, went 
straight to pagan Ceesarea, and delivered a speech 
which opened the gates of Christ’s Church to 
‘every nation’ (Ac 10%). Joppa has also a place 
in the history of Christian beneficence. It 1s re- 
membered as the home of a gentlewoman who was 
believed to have been raised from death to life, 
and whose example has in all ages been an incen- 
tive to good works and almsdeeds’ (Ac 9. 

To the ancient Greeks Joppa was known as the place where 
‘ Andromeda was to the sea · monster (Strabo xvi. fi. 
28). By primitive fancy the fury of the sea was ascribed to 
serpents and dragons. Modern writers rationalize the pheno- 
menon. ‘More boata are upset, and more lives are lost in the 
breakers at the north end of the ledge of rocks that defend the 
inner harbour, than anywhere else on this coast.’ One cannot 
look without a shudder at this treacherous port, with its noisy 
surf tumbling over the rocks, as if on purpose to swallow up 
unfortunate This is the true monster which has devoured 
many an Andromeda, for whose deliverance no gallant Perseus 
are hand’ (W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 1864, 
P. . 

Jafſa is now famous for its orange gardens and 
orchards, each of which has an unlimited supply 
of water. The entire poo seems to cover A river 
of vast breadth, percolating through the sand en 
route to the sea (W. M. Thomson, Loc. cit.). 
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JOSEPH (’Iwo4¢).—1. The elder of Jacob's two 
sons by Rachel, the eleventh Patriarch, the 
ancestor of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
In St. Stephen’s address before the Sanhedrin 
reference is made to Joseph’s being sold by his 
brothers, God’s presence with him in Egypt, his 
promotion to be governor of the land, his manifes- 
tation of himself to his brethren, his invitation to 
his father and all his kindred to migrate to Egypt 
(Ac 7° 4), and finally, at a much later date, the 
rise of a Pharaoh who ‘knew not Joseph’ (745). 


The question of the historicity of the narrative in Genesis 
was never raised by the 7 Church, nor by the modern 
Church till the dawn of the age of criticism. The critical 
verdict is that the story is based upon facts which have been 
idealized in the spirit of the earlier Hebrew prophets. That 
the tradition of a Hebrew minister in Egypt, who eaved the 
country in time of famine, ‘should be true in essentials is by 
no means improbable’ (J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC, 1910] 441). 
Driver thinks it credible that an actual person, named Joseph, 
‘underwent substantially the experiences recounted of him in 
Gn.’ (HDB ii. 771>). See H. Gunkel, Genesis, 1910, p. 356 f. 


In He 11? allusion is made to the blessing re- 
ceived by Joseph’s two sons from his dying father. 
In 11? Joseph is placed on the roll of the elders’ 
—saints of the OT—who by their words and deeds 
gave evidence of their faith. The particular facts 
selected as proving his grasp of things unseen— 
which is the essence of faith (1]')—are his death- 


bed prediction of the exodus of the children of 
Israel and his commandment regarding the dis- 
cf. Jos 2433). 


pors of his bones (Gn 504 2 
hough he was an Egyptian governor, speaking 
the Egyptian language, and married to an Egyp- 
tian wife, he was at heart an unchanged Hebrew, 
and his dying eyes beheld the land from which he 
had been exiled as a boy, the homeland of every 
true Israelite. 

2. Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus, was one 
of those who „ Jesus during His whole 
paoli ministry and witnessed His Resurrection. 

e was therefore nominated, along with Matthias 
for the office made vacant by the treachery and 
death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1212). After prayer 
‘the lot fell upon Matthias’ (1%). It is admitted 
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even by radical critics that Jesus deliberately 
chose twelve disciples (corresponding to the twelve 
tribes of Israel), and it was natural that these 
should seek to keep their sacred number un- 
impaired. The name ‘ Barsabbas’ (or ‘ Barsabas,’ 
C, Vulg., Syrr.) has been variously explained as 
‘child of the Sabbath,’ ‘son of Sheba,’ ‘ warrior,’ 
or ‘old man’s son.’ The Roman surname Justus 
was adopted in accordance with a Jewish custom 
which prevailed at the time—cf. ‘ John whose sur- 
name was Marcus’ (Ac 1212. 3), and ‘Saul, who is 
also Paulus’ (13°). It is a natural conjecture—no 
more—that this Joseph was the brother of Judas 
Barsabbas (15%). Eusebius (HE i. 12) regards 
him as one of ‘the Seventy’ (Lk 100), and records 
(iii. 39) that a wonderful event happened respect- 
ing Justus, surnamed Barsabbas, who, though he 
drank a deadly poison, experienced nothing in- 
jurious (udev dndés), by the grace of God.’ 

3. Joseph, surnamed Barnabas (Ac 4%). 
BARNABAS. 


See 
JAMES STRAHAN. 


JOSEPHUS.—For a proper understanding of the 
Apostolic Age there are, apart from the Epistles of 
Paul and the Acts of the Apostles, no documents 
of such value as the writings of Josephus. 

1. Life and character.— We have an account of 
the life of Josephus from his own pen. He was 
born in Jerusalem in A.D. 37, his father being 
Matthias, a priest of noble lineage, and belonging 
to the first course of the priesthood, i. e. Jojarib, 
while on his mother’s side he was connected with 
the royal Hasmonzan house. He was a child of 
excellent parts, and received a superior education. 
He studied the principles of the three main sects 
of Judaism under professional teachers of each, and 
lived for three years in the society of an ascetic 
hermit named Banus—a discipline then regarded as 
a desideratum of good . (we find something 
of the same kind in the early life of Seneca). At 
the age of nineteen he attached himself to the 
Pharisaic party. In A.D. 64 he visited Rome, 
where, through the influence of a Jewish actor 
named Alityrus, he succeeded in gaining the ear of 
the Empress Poppsea—first the mistress, and from 
A.D. 62 the wife, of Nero—and so securing the 
liberation of some Jewish priests who had been 
put in bonds by Felix. Josephus had scarcely re- 
turned to Jerusalem when, in A.D. 66, he was 
drawn into the movement which, springing from 
the long-accumulating hatred of Rome among the 
Jews, and fanned by the agitation of certain fana- 
tics, soon burst forth in the lurid flames of revolt 
and war. Itis true that the more eminent priestly 
ranks to which Josephus belonged, as also the 
leaders of the Pharisaic party, were altogether 
averse to an insurrection against the overwhelming 
power of the Roman Empire. Presently, however, 
the movement resolved itself so decisively into a 
national cause, a war of the Lord, that Josephus 
was quite unable to stand aloof. He undertook 
the command of Galilee, where, in spite of the 

ersonal hostility of the zealot John of Gischala, 

e organized the Jewish defence during the winter 
of 66-67. For six weeks he withs with great 
skill and daring the Roman assault upon Jotapata, 
a fortress commanding the line of approach from 
Ptolemais, and then played his part with such 
address that, falling into the hands of the Romans 
as the last survivor of the siege, he caught the 
personal notice of Vespasian by means of a pro- 
phecy. His life was spared, and when his predic- 
tion was at length fulfilled by the proclamation of 
Vespasian as Emperor (3 July, A.D. 69), he re- 

ained his freedom. From that time he called 

imself Flavius Josephus, and for the remainder 
of the war—during the siege of Jerusalem—the 
erstwhile leader in the rebellion acted as adviser 
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and interpreter in the headquarters of Titus. 
Thereafter he accompanied the victorious Titus 
to Rome, and settled down as a littérateur, enjoy- 
ing the esteem and the bounty of the Flavian 
Emperors, and devoting himself to the task of 
doing battle with spiritual weapons for the now 
litically shattered cause of his nation. As 
osephus mentions the death of Agrippa II. (A.D. 
100: Photius, Cod. 33), he must have survived till 
the reign of Trajan. He was four times married, 
and had five sons. According to Eus. HE III. ix. 
2, a statue was raised in his honour, and his works 
were placed in the public library. 

In personal character, as even the above brief out- 
line of his career suffices to show, Josephus was not 
free from decidedly sinister traits. A thorough 
Jew, he was always able to make the most of his 
opportunities, and was not over-scrupulous as to 
the means he employed. Even his vanity serves to 
bring him into clearer light. As a man he was 
far from great. It is not, however, the man that 
concerns us here, but the historian; and if, even 
in that capacity, his talent was of a distinctly 
mediocre order, yet, in virtue of our interest in 
his subject, he is for usone of the most important 
historical authors we have. 

2. Works.—(a) The Jewish War.—Josephus de- 
voted his powers first of all to a work of the most 
vital moment for us, viz. a history of the Jewish 
war against Rome (Bellum Judaicum [referred to 
as BJ}). Although he had doubtless learned Greek 
in his youth, he felt that he could not yet write as 
a Greek author. He therefore composed his first 
work in his native language, i. e. aic, and 
afterwards, with the 5518 o 
reproduced it in a Greek form, which, however, 
was not a mere translation, but rather a recast of 
the original. This Greek edition was published 
in the closing years of Vespasian’s reign, between 
A.D. 75 and 79. As against the many unreliable 
and merely hearsay reports of the war, and the 
mischievous distortions of fact emanating from 
anti-Jewish feeling, Josephus proposed, as an eye- 
witness, to give an unbi and veracious chron- 
icle, which, by means of a just estimate of the 
Jewish people, of their good qualities and their 
military achievements, should not only exhibit in 
a clearer light the tragic element in the catastrophe 
they had brought upon themselves, but should 
also make manifest the real greatness of the Roman 
triumph. Accordingly, in the seven books of this 
work, after a survey of Jewish history from the 
Maccabeean revolt to the death of Herod the Great 
(bk. I.), he shows how events moved swiftly to- 
wards the rebellion: the mismanagement of affairs 
under the sons of Herod, the growing maladminis- 
tration of the Roman procurators, and more 
5 a short interlude of national 

harisaic ascendancy in the reign of Agrippa 1.— 
of the incompetent Albinus and Gessius Florus 
(bk. II.). The history proper begins with the 
expedition of Vespasian to Judea at a time when 
the whole land was already in arms: bk. II. de- 
scribes the conquest of Galilee, with its two cul - 
minating points, the capture of Jotapata and that 
of Tariches ; bk. Iv. narrates the somewhat dilato 

rosecution of the war to the time of Vespasian's 
ing proclaimed Emperor, and his withdrawal to 
Egypt, and tells also of the anarchical state of 
Jerusalem; bks. v. and VI., starting from the 
return of Titus from Alexandria, describe the 
siege of the capital, and the internecine strife of 
the besieged, and close with the burning of the 
Temple (10th of the month Ab July-August A. D. 
70); and bk. VII. serves as an epilogue to the 
whole, recording the triumph of Titus and the long - 
protracted pe rae of the southern pert of the 
country till the Fall of Masada (April 73). In bk. 
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III. (ch. iii.) Josephus gives a description of Galilee, 
and in bk. v. (chs. iv. and v.) an account of Jeru- 
salem, and of the Temple and its services. At the 
end of ch. v. he indicates his intention of dealing 
with the city more exhaustively in a later work. 

(6) The Antiquities.—He fulfilled this design in 
his 1 of the Jews, which he completed in 
A.D. 93-94. The work was probably composed on 
the plan of the Roman Archeology of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, published almost exactly a century 
before (8 B. C.). Inthe Antiquities Josephus recounts 
in twenty books the history of his people from the 
creation of the world. His principal source was 
the OT, with which, however, he deals very freely, 
and he does not scruple to introduce c 
elements. In bk. I. he carries the narrative to the 
death of Isaac, and in II. to the exodus from Egypt; 
III. describes the giving of the Law; Iv. the wander- 
ings in the desert, and Moses’ directions for the 
organization of the future commonwealth; v. the 
conquest of Canaan under Joshua and the J udges ; 
VI. and VII. the reigns of Saul and David respec- 
tively; VIII.-X. the reign of Solomon, and the 
period of the kings until the Exile; x1. the restora- 
tion of the nation under Cyrus, and its history 
till Alexander the Great; XII. Judæa under the 
Seleucids; XIII. the Maccabean revolt, and the 
Hasmonzan rule till Alexandra’s death (67 B. c.); 
XIV. the intervention of the Romans under Pompey, 
consequent upon the wars between the brothers 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus; xv. Herod’s winning 
the crown, and his reign till the building of the 
Temple ; Xvi. the tragedy of Herod’s family till 
the execution of Alexander and Aristobulus, the 
sons of Mariamne; XVII. the period from the 
execution of Antipater and the death of Herod till 
the deposition of Archelaus (A.D. 6); XVIII. the 
Roman administration; xIX. the period of the 
a) pak Gaius and Claudius—otherwise the reign 
of Agrippa I. (t A.D. 44); xx. the last Roman pro- 
curators till the outbreak of the rebellion (A.D. 66). 
Thus bks. XIII.-XX. of the Antiquities run parallel 
5 ae I. and = of the ria 1 3 

(e) Minor works ; projected works ; pse ymous 
works.—Josephus hoped to supplement his Anti- 

it ies by a narrative bringing down the history to 


he reign of Domitian—i. e. by an abridgment and 
continuation of the BJ (Ant. xx. xi. 3 [267]),* and 
he also projected an account of the Jewish faith 


and the Jewish Law in four books (ib. [268)). 
Neither of these works, if ever written, has come 
downto us. The Antiquities, however, is followed 
by an autobiography (Vita), written after A.D. 100, 
and here Josephus endeavours to meet the charges 
with which Justus of Tiberias assailed his conduct 
during the war in Galilee in A.D. 66-67. The 
apology for Judaism in two books, in which 
Josephus replies to the attacks of Apion, an 
Alexandrian littérateur (contra Apionem), may 
be regarded as in some degree a compensation for 
the second of the projected works, and was com- 
posed subsequently to the Antiquities. The two 
works entitled Of self-governing Reason (epi atro- 
e. NO uot — the so-called Fourth Book of 

accabees) and Of the Al’ (wept rot wayrés), ascribed 
to Josephus by Eusebius and Photius respectively, 
are certainly not his. The former was probab 
written by an Alexandrian Jew; the latter, whic 
survives only in a small fragment, is in all likeli- 
hood the work of Hippolytus. 

3. Liter methods.— The manner in which 
Josephus seeks to present Judaism to the Greek 
mind ranks him among the Alexandrian apologista 
of that faith, though he claims to write merely as 
a historian ; and, as a matter of fact, he owes more 
to the tradition of Palestinian Rabbinism than 


* The divisions follow Whiston's Eng. translation, with the 
numbering of Niese’s Gr. text in square brackets. 
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to that of Alexandria. His hellenizing tendency 
manifests itself strikingly in his reproduction of 
biblical history ; unlike Philo, he gives the biblical 
names in a Greek form, writing Adamos, Abelos, 
Abramoe, Isakos, Iakobos, Esauos, Iosepos, etc.; 
and, what is more, he hellenizes even the ideas, 
especially in the speeches and prayers of the 
Patriarchs, which he introduces quite in the style 
of contemporary historical composition, as ¢.g. in 
Ant. I. xvili. 6 (272 f.]; other instances are Solomon’s 
prayers at the dedication of the Temple (vIII. iv. 
f. (107 ff.), and his correspondence with Hiram of 
(VIM. ii. 6, 7 [51-54]). A genuinely apologetic 
idea lies in the statement that the Egyptians owed 
their far-famed proficiency in mathematics and 
astrology to Abraham (I. viii. 2 [167]). Josephus 
tells us, further, that Moses com in hexa- 
meters (II. xvi. 4 (346), and David in trimeters 
and pentameters (VII. xii. 3 [305]. He devotes 
considerable s to the traditions—taken from 
the Epistle of Aristeas—regarding the Greek 
version of the Mosaic Law executed at the court 
of Ptolemy II., by seventy-two wise men from 
Jerusalem (XII. ii. (11-118)). But perhaps the 
most characteristic instance of his hellenizing 
tendency is his description of the Jewish sects 
(XIII. v. 9 [171-173], BJ n. viii. 2-14 [119-166)), 
which he seeks to divest of all political significance, 
and to represent as the exact counterparts of the 
hilosophic schools of Greece (Pharisees = Stoics ; 
ducees = Epicureans; and Essenes = Pytha- 
reans): an affinity which he tries to establish 
y introducing quite irrelevant considerations, 
such as their attitude to the problems of free-will 
and fate—thus misleading even modern investiga- 
tors—while, as a matter of fact, the unphilosophical 
and non-Hellenic character of the sects reveals 
itself at every point. Thus Josephus, in spite of 
his Hellenic guise, is in all things a genuine Jew, a 
Palestinian Rabbi: witness, for instance—as com- 
pared with the tractates of Philo—his version of 
the story of Moses, where he not only gives us the 
name of Pharaoh’s daughter (Thermuthis), but 
also relates how Moses as a child was presented to 
Pharaoh, and how, when the king put his diadem 
on the child’s head, the latter threw it upon the 
ground; and again, how, when Moses had grown 
to manhood, and was in command of an Egyptian 
army in a war against Ethiopia, he broke a way 
into that all but inaccessible country by making use 
of ibises to destroy the serpents which obstructed 
the march, and further, how he captured the im- 
pee city of Saba (or Meroë ; Phils, an island 
e Nile?) by gaining the love of Tharbis, the 
daughter of the sn a king (Ant. II. ix. 5, 7 
(224-227, 232-237], x. 2 (243-253]). This is pure 
Rabbinical Haggid&. Of the same character are 
the fabulous embellishments of the story of Joseph 
(UI. iv. [39-59]), as also the many references to 
superstitions which the Jews of the day had in 
common with the Greeks, as e.g. in the stories 
about Solomon (vin. ii. 5 [42 ff.]): here Josephus 
states that he had personally witnessed an exorcism 
which a Jew named Eleazar performed before Ves- 
pasian and his officers by means of a ring, a root, 
and certain incantations, all associated with 
Solomon. How little the horizon of Josephus 
extended beyond Palestine is shown also by the 
brevity with which he treats of the persecutions of 
the Jews in Alexandria, and of the famous embassy 
of Philo to the court of Gaius Caligula (XVII. viii. 
11257 ff.). 

4. Sources. — Josephus is throughout very depend - 
ent on his sources. Where the biblical narrative 
fails him, a constraint falls upon his ze ag 
Of the period between Cyrus and Alexander the 
Great he has nothing to record, and he lures the 
reader across the gap by a long extract from the 


Epistle of Aristeas. For the history of the Macca- 
bees he keeps close to 1 Mac. For the succeeding 
period he cites numerous documents, which, unlike 
the speeches, he did not invent but probably quoted 
verbatim (as found in a collection formed by 
Agrippa I.). For the facts of universal history he 
was indebted first to Polybius (till 143 B.c.) and 
then to Strabo. For the reign of Herod the Great 
he manifestly utilizes the voluminous work of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who, as the counsellor of 
Herod, had exalted his patron to the skies. It is 
true that Josephus controverts Nicolaus, but, while 
he sets many matters of detail in a different light, 
he borrows from him the actual facts; hence, too, 
the profusion of material in bks. Xv.-XVII. as con- 
trasted with the mea data of the following 
period. But even for the latter he is not entirely 
panoni upon his own personal recollections, but 
falls back upon documents; and, in fact, while pre- 
paring this part of his Antiquities, he seems to 

ave re-examined, and here and there to have 
more fully utilized, the same authorities from 
which he already quoted more briefly in BJ 
I. and II. He has thus to some extent furnished 
us with the means of controlling his work as a 
historian. 

8. Credibility.—Our estimate of the historic re- 
liability of Josephus, despite the personal attesta- 
tion of Titus and the sixty-two commendatory 
letters of Agrippa II. (c. Apion. i. 9 [51 f.], Vit. 65 
(363 f.), will scarcely be a favourable one if we 
compare the Vita with the relative sections of the 
BJ, inasmuch as each differs greatly from the 
other in the impression it conveys of his conduct 
during the Gali campaign. We must re- 
member, however, that the former is really a book 
of personal reminiscences, and, like most works of 
its kind, exhibits the writer’s tendency to excul- 
pate himee!f; and it would therefore be far from 
right to found our judgment of Josephus as a 
historian apon the Vita. As regards the BJ, we 
may certainly affirm that it is a carefully executed 
work, and that in the Antiquities the author has 
in eral reproduced—though with a veneer of 
Hellenism—what his sources supplied. But he 
exaggerates in his numerical data, and he over- 
praises the generosity of the Romans. As another 
misleading tendency we need only mention his 
having done his best to suppress the Messianic 
expectations of his people, or at least to purge 
them of all political import. He set the seal on 
this attitude by assuring Vespasian—the oppressor 
of his nation—in God's name that the coming 
sovereignty of the whole world should one day be 
his (BJ III. viii. 9 [401 f.)). 

Nevertheless, the manner in which he has woven 
his materials into the texture of his narrative fre- 
quently arouses misgiving. A number of his refer- 
ences to other es of his writings (cf. Ant. XI. 
viii. 1 (305), XVIII. ii. 5 [54]) cannot be verified in 
his extant works, and must therefore have been 
inadvertently taken over from the source he hap- 
pened to be using. In chronology especially he 
shows himself to be a very unsafe guide. He has 
no regular method of dating—neither consulates 
nor reigns—and it is only occasionally that we 
find such chronological references as ‘the third 
year of the 177th Nn when Quintus Hor - 
tensius and Quintus Metellus were consuls’ (Ant. 
XIV. i. 2 [4)), i. e. 67 B. C. Moreover, events from 
different sources and of different dates are thrown 
promiscuously together. A characteristic instance 
is found in the history of Pilate. While in BJ 
(II. ix. 2-4 [169-177]) Josephus refers to Pilate only 
in connexion with the two tumults which he caused 
by introducing into Jerusalem standards bearing 
the figure of the Emperor and by using the Temple 
funds for the construction of an aqueduct, he 
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apparently gives a much fuller record in Ant. 
(XVIII. ii. 2-iv. 2 [35-89]). Here, after sons to 
Valerius Gratus as the first procurator of Judæa 
under Tiberius (14-37)—the four successive changes 
in the high-priesthood being all that he thinks 
worthy of mention in the eleven years of that pro- 
curatorship—Josephus records (in XVIII. ii. 2 [35)) 
Pilate’s accession to the office, an event that can- 
not be dated earlier than A.D. 26. But before 
dealing (in XVIII. iii. 1-2 [55-62)) with the tumults 
which he had already described in BJ, he describes 
from another source the founding of Tiberias by 
Herod Antipas (XVIII. ii. 3 [36-38]), the embroil- 
ments among the Parthians consequent upon the 
death of Phraates (A.D. 16; Tac. Ann. ii. If.), the 
extinction of the royal house of Commagene in 
the death of Antiochus (A.D. 17 ; Tac. ii. 42), and 
the murder of Germanicus (10 Oct. A.D. 19; Tac. 
ii. 69 ff.). Next, after recounting the two Jewish 
tumults referred to, he relates two events which 
evidently had already been conjoined in the Roman 
tradition (Cluvius Rufus?), for only the second be- 
longs to his subject (as giving an example of 
the ill-fortune that beset the Jews): the first deals 
with the outrage in the Temple of Isis in Rome, 
where the priests lent themselves to a trick b 
which a Roman lady of repute was beguiled su 
pretextu religionis to yield herself to a lover 
(XVIII. tii. 4 [65-80])); the second with the fraud 
practised by four Jews upon another Roman 
matron—an incident which led to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome by the decree of Tiberius, 
and to the drafting of 4,000 recruits from amongst 
them to Sardinia (A.D. 19) (XVIII. iii. 5 [81-84]; 
cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 85). Then at length the narrative 
returns to Pilate, for the purpose of showing that 
he was deposed by Vitellius in consequence of a 
revolt of the Samaritans (XVIII. iv. 1 (85 ff.), and 
that, after his ten years of office, he was sent to 
Rome to defend his actions before Tiberius, arriv- 
ing there, however, only after the Emperors 
death (16 March, A.D. 37). This outline will serve 
to show how little the narrative takes account of 
strict chronological sequence, as also—to take but 
one instance—how unwarranted it is of Schürer, 
on the supposed evidence of Josephus, to assign 
the foundation of Tiberias to a date after A.D. 25, 
while numismatists, with a considerable show of 
reason, had fixed it in A.D. 17. Similarly, from 
the statement of Josephus that the defeat of Herod 
Antipas in the war against his father-in-law Aretas 
of Arabia (an event which should probably be 
assigned to A.D. 36) was regarded as a punishment 
for his murder of John the Baptist, we have no 
right to draw conclusions as to the date of that 
event or to that of the entrance of Jesus upon His 
public ministry, as has been done by Keim and 
others, who have on the same grounds fixed upon 
A.D. 35 as the date of the Crucifixion. 

6. Attitude to Christianity.—A question of the 
utmost importance is that of the attitude of 
Josephus to Christianity. As he describes the 
period in such minute detail, we naturally ask 
whether he ever alludes to that powerful move- 
ment amongst his fellow-countrymen; and his 
mention of t e slaying of John the Baptist prompts 
the question whether he records the Erncifixion of 
Jesus and the martyrdom of His disciples. It is 
certainly true that in the Antiquities, between the 
two sections dealing, as noted above, with Pilate, 
we find the following passage (XVIII. iii. 3 [63-64)): 


Now about this time appeared Jesus, a wise man, if indeed 
one may call Him a man; for He was a doer of marvellous 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with glad- 
ness, and He drew to Himself many of the Jews, as also many 
of the Creeks. He was the Christ; and when, on the indict- 
ment of the leading men amongst us, Pilate had sentenced Him 
to the Croes, thuse who loved Him at the first did not cease to 
do so; for on the third day He again appeared to them alive, 
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as the divine prophets had affirmed these and innumerable 
other things concerning Him. And the race of Christians, 
which takes its name from Him, is not yet extinct.’ 


On the strength of this testimonium de Christo, 
which is quoted by Eusebius (HE 1. xi. 7, 8; cf. 
Demonstr. Evang. III. iii. 105; Theoph. v. 44), 
Josephus was reckoned among Christian writers 
by Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. 13), and honoured as 
such throughout the Middle Ages. But modern 
criticism has thrown serious doubts upon the 
authenticity of the , and not without good 
reason. For not only does Origen seem to be un- 
acquainted with it—otherwise he would certainly 
have referred to it in tn Matth. tom. x. 17 and 
c. Celsum, i. 47—but, as regards its contents, it 
simply could not have come from a man like 
Josephus, more especially in view of the fact that, 
as we have seen, he anxiously avoids all reference 
to the Messianic 5 of his people. (The 
view, proposed by Burkitt and strengthened by 
Harnack, that Josephus used the failure of the 
Messianic movement in the case of Jesus for the 
purpose of demonstrating that no Messianic aspira- 
tions were left after this in the Jewish peop e, is 
not supported by the text as it stands.) Thus the 
only question that remains is whether an authentic 
statement of Josephus has been worked over by a 
Christian hand (so, recently, among others, the 
Roman Catholic scholar, J. Felten[N7ZG, Regens- 
burg, 1910, i. 618]), or whether the whole is an 
interpolation of Christian origin (so Niese, Naber, 
Schiirer, and others). Even on the first alternative 
it is hardly porie to make out what Josephus 
himself could have written. The parallel cited 
by Zahn (Forschungen zur Gesch. des neutest. 

anons, vi. [Leipzig, 1900], p. 302) from the Acta 
Pilati belongs to the late Byzantine recension of 
that work, and is in reality an echo of the very 
passage under consideration. 

A second passage of similar character is Ant. 
XX. ix. 1 [200 f.], where the judicial murder of 
James the brother of Jesus who was called Christ’ 
(Messiah?) and of some others, by Ananus, the 
high priest, is referred to as having been dis- 
approved of by the strict observers of the Law 
( Karaes ). But here too the work of another 


-hand is unmistakable: Origen (loce. citt., and also 


c. Celsum, ii. 13) had read a similar interpolation in 
Josephus, though in some other part of his works. 


The whole k rae has become somewhat more complicated 
by A. Berendts’ discovery of a Blavonic recension of the BJ. 
Just as, side by side with the acourate Lat. version of the Ant. 
executed at the instance of Cassiodorus, a very free translation 
of the BJ, the de Bæeidio Hierusalem of Hegesippus (the so- 
called Iosippus), bearing a thoroughly Christian character, 
was current—often under the name of Ambrose—in the West, 
so there was found among the Slavonic MSS a very peculiar 
form of the BJ, giving a detailed account of the trial of Jesus. 
Berendts propounded the theory that this really represented 
the original form of the BJ, and had therefore preserved 
authentic utterances of J hus regarding Christ (the Slavonie 
Enoch, which in part to a Judwo-Aramaic original, 
would furnish a paralla case). Berendts was able to show that 
in this Slavonic BJ we have a record largely divergent from 
the Greek text, and exhibi a markedly anti-Roman bias—a 
record, too, which, as ¢.g. the i dealing with the 
Essenes, appears to have been used b ppolytus, so that, in 
spite of the ba ig al air of many of its features, it is hardiv 
reasonable, with Schtirer and others, to assign it to a late date. 
Moreover, its references to Jesus are not of a character that 
su interpolation from the Christian side. Hence 1! we 
elect the hypothesis of Berendts, the only theory that we 
bave to fall back upon is that of an early Jewish redaction, as 
proposed by R. Seeberg and Frey. A final verdict will be pos- 
sible Only when the complete text is in our hands. 


7. Relation of St. Luke to Josephus.—Finally, 
a question of special importance for our knowledge 
of the Apostolic Age is that of the relation of St. 
Luke to Josephus. Many scholars believe that 
the numerous resemblances between them—intel- 
ligible enough surely where both writers are deal- 
ing with the same 1 be explained only on 
the theory that St. Luke made use of Josephus. 
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Were this really the case, it would certainly be a 


fact of great importance, not only for our estimate 
of the Evangelist’s credibility, but also for fixin 


the date of his works, which, on this theory, coul 
not have been written till after the publication of 


the Antiquities (A.D. 93-94), i.e. the beginning of 
the 2nd century. The most thorough-going adher- 
us und Lucas), 


ent of the theory is Krenkel coe 
who finds, for instance, in St. Luke’s narrative of 
the Infancy, a free reproduction from the Vita ; but 
the majority restrict the theory to certain Lucan 
pasea s which they hold to be dependent on 

osephus (e.g. Lk 3', Lysanias of Abilene, and 
Ac 253, Agrippa and Berenice with Festus, etc.). 
The crucial passage, however, is Ac 5%, with its 
inaccurate historical sequence, Theudas—Judas of 
Galilee ; and the error is sup to be explained 
by Ant. XX. v. I, 2 [97 f., 102], where the slaying 
of the sons of Judas by Tiberius Alexander is re- 
corded after the crushing of Theudas’s insurrection 
by Cuspius Fadus. The theory would impute to 
St. Luke an almost incredible misunderstanding, 
which would indeed presuppose his having used 
Josephus in a manner so superficial as to lead one 
to say that, if he had ever read the work of 
Jozephus at all, he must have forgotten it entirely. 
The two authors, in point of fact, are obviously 
quite independent of each other. Thus St. Luke 
(131-) mentions a Galilean revolt of which Josephus 


takes no cognizance, while the three revolts re- 
corded by Josephus as having occurred under 


Pilate find no mention in Luke. 

It is particularly instructive to compare their 
respective accounts of the death of grippa I. 
(Ant. XIX. viii. 2 [343-352]; Ac 12 2. ere 
Josephus writes as follows: 


Now when [Agrippa] had reigned three years over all Judæa 
he came to the city of Omsarea, which was formerly called 
Strato's Tower, and there he provided games in honour of 
Cesar, thus instituting a festival for the emperor's health. To 
this festival a great number of the officials and eminent people 
of the province had come together. On the second day of the 

es he put on a robe made wholly of silver and of a wonder- 

texture, and came into the theatre at the dawn of day. 
The silver, illuminated by the first beams of the sun, shone forth 
in a mangey awe-inspiring manner and gleamed fearfully in 
the eyes of those who looked on. Presently his flatterers, one 
here, another there, called out words which were not to turn 
out to his , addressing him as a god, and adding: Be 
thou propitious; if till now we feared thee as a man, henceforth 
we confess that thou art exalted above mortal nature.” This 
the king did not rebuke, nor did he reject the impious flattery. 
But when after a while he looked upwards, he saw the owl [in 
xvi. vi. 7 [195-200] it is related that the owl had appeared to 
Agrippa at Rome] sitting on a rope over his head, and he per- 
ceived at once that it was a messenger of misfortune, as it 
formerly been a messenger of good fortune, and he experienced 
an anguish that struck through his heart. He was seized with 
severe intestinal pain, which set in with great force. Springing 
up, he said to his friends: A god in your eyes, I must never- 
theless even now resign my life: fate thus immediately punishes 
the lies you falsely spoke, and I, whom you named immortal, 
am carried away by death; but a man must accept his destiny, 
as it pleases God; yet we have lived dy no means ill, but in a 
splendour worthy of praise.” Having spoken these words, he 
was seized with increasing agony. He was accordingly carried 
hurriedly into the palace, and the news of his imminent death 
soon spread to all. Then the multitude, with wives and children, 
all lying in sackcloth, according to their native custom, besought 
for the king, and everything was full of sighing and lamenta- 
tion. And when the king, lying upon the high roof, looked 
down and saw them thus prostra in prayer, he could not 
himself refrain from tears. After he had been sorely tormented 
with intestinal pains for five days, he resigned his life, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age, and in the seventh of his reign.’ 


When we compare this diffuse narrative, with 
its sentimentality and superstition, with the short, 
vigorous, and sincerely pious record of St. Luke, 
we see at once the vast difference between the two 
writers: on the one side, Josephus, the hellenizing 
Jew; and, on the other, St. Luke, a Christian of 
heathen origin, reading history in the light of the 
Bible. For further comparison we might take, e. g., 
the account of St. Paul’s shipwreck (Ac 27. 28) and 
that of a similar experience of Josephus (Vit. 3 
(14 ff.)). Josephus is of importance for us, there- 


fore, not as a source of St. Luke’s writings, but 
as a means of supplementing and checking them ; 
and, indeed, it would be impossible without his help 
to write a history of New Testament times. 
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JOSES.—See BARNABAS. 


JOSHUA (win, later ne, ‘ Jahweh is deliverance 
or salvation ’).—Joshua, the successor of Moses in 
the leadership of Israel, was named Iyooòbs in the 
LXX and NT, and therefore ‘Jesus’ in the 
English AV ; but the Revisers, in accordance with 
their rule of reproducing OT names in the Hebrew 
rather than the Greek form, have changed this into 
‘Joshua.’ St. Stephen ‘in his apologia speaks of 
the fathers entering with Joshua into the posses- 
sion of the nations (Ac 7“); and the writer of 
Hebrews, imbued with Alexandrian—i. e. Platonic 
and Philonic—teaching as to the distinction between 
visible things and their heavenly ideas, says that 
the rest which Joshua gave the Israelites, when he 
led them into the promised land, was after all not 
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the Rest of God, but only the material symbol 
suggesting the spiritual reality—the Sabbath-rest 
which remains in the unseen world for the people 
of God (He 4°: 9). JAMES STRAHAN. 


JOY.—1. Context.— Various words correspond in 
the original to the word joy of the English Bible, 
its derivatives and synonyms. The terms xapd and 
xalpew (etymologically allied to xdps, ‘charm,’ 
‘ grace’) denote pleasurable feeling experienced 
in the mental sphere. On the other hand, 75or%, 

dect (the verb not found in the NT) largely 

enote joy in the sphere of the senses. Alongside 
of this distinction runs the other difference that 
xapá stands for the wholesome, unreflecting joy 
which occupies itself with the object of its source, 
whereas }5ov7 designates the joy which subjectively 
dwells on its own sensation. In the NT the latter 
term is used only sensu malo (Lk 8*, Tit 3°, Ja 41, 
2 P 23) The terms evdpalvew and etppooivn 
describe a genial, pleasurable state of feeling such 
as is engendered by good fare or some other happy 
festive condition (usually rendered by ‘to ba 
mong., ‘to make merry’ [Lk 12! 153- 3 29. 32 1619, 
Ac 2% 78 147, Ro 15, 2 Co 22, Gal 47, Rev 11° 
1212). The terms e0Oupos, evOvuws, edOunely are 
of hopeful good cheer with reference to the 
outcome of some situation or undertaking (Ac 241° 
27% * 6, Ja 513). dyadAlacts, d ya ud stand for the 
deep joy of exultation, hence are joined by way of 
climax to xalpew (Mt 512, Lk 1. 47 107!) Jn 5% 
8%, Ac 2%. 4 16%, He 19,1 P 15-8 4, Jude *, Rev 
19°). In still another conception, that of carxdo dat, 
the element of joy is an inevitable ingredient, but 
the word as such denotes a specific state of mind, 
viz. ‘glorying,’ the exalted feeling in which the 
consciousness of the spiritual worth of the religious 
subject in its association with and subserviency to 
the glory of God expresses itself (for this conce 
tion cf. A. Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung?’, ii. [1882] 365-371 ; 
A. Titius, Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, ii. 
[1900] 91-96). 

2. Joy as a general characteristic of the Chris- 
tian life.—Joy appears in the NT writings as an 
outstanding characteristicof the Christian life in the 
Apostolic Age. In the Pauline Epistles especially 
it figures prominently. It is one of the three 

eat Were of the Kingdom of God (Ro 14") ; 
it receives the second place in the enumeration of 
the fruits of the Spirit (Gal 52; cf. 1 Th 1°); the 
descriptions of the Christian life frequently refer 
to it (Ac 2@ 8 13% 16%, Ro 121, 2 Co 1% 60 82, 
Ph 1%, 1 P 18). That this joy is not a mere by- 
product of the Christian state without inherent 
religious significance appears from the further fact 
that the constant cultivation of it is enjoined upon 
believers (2 Co 13", Ph 31 4$ [‘ rejoice always ], 
1 Th 5", Ja 1°, 1 P 4% The Apostle even makes 
it an object of prayer (Ro 15"), and represents its 
attainment as the goal of his apostolic activity for 
the churches (2 Co 1%, Ph 1%). The prevalence of 
a joyful state of mind in the early Church may 
also be inferred from the numerous references to 
thanksgiving as a regular Christian occupation 
(Ro 12, 2 Co 82, Eph 54 , Ph 46, Col 112 27 37 43, 
1 Th 3˙ 518). In view of all this, it may be surmised 
that the conventional formula of salutation by 
means of xalpew has 3 when used amon 
believers, acquired a deeper meaning (ef. Mt 28 
Lk 1%, Ac 15%, 2 Co 13%, 93 1}, 2 Jn 1. 11). 

When we come to inquire into the causes of the 
facts just reviewed, the first place must be given to 
(a) the vivid consciousness of salvation which is 
present in the Apostolic Age. Through the re- 
stored fellowship with God and the forgiveness of 
sin a joy streams into the heart which is coloured 
by the contrast of the opposite experience belong - 
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ing to the state of estrangement from God. The 
Christian joy is specifically a joy in God (Ro 54, 
Ph 3° 4"). Joy appears associated with faith, as 
well as with hope (Ac 89 16%, Ro 1518, 2 Co 1%, 
Ph 1%, 1 P 18). It likewise accompanies the 
ethical renewal of the mind as a new-born delight 
in all that is good (1 Co 135). 

A second cause may be found in (ö) the highly 
pneumatic character of the religious experience in 
the Apostolic Age. The Spirit as the gift of the 
Ascended and Glorified Christ to His followers, 
manifested His presence and power in these early 
days after a most uplifting fashion, and among 
other things produced in believers an exalted state 
of feeling in which the note of joyousness pre- 
dominated. The conjunction of joy and the Spirit, 
however, does not merely mean that the Spirit 
produces this joy: it is due to the inherent char- 
acter of the Spirit, so that to be in the Spirit and 
to be filled with joy become synonymous (Ac 2% 
1352, Ro 147). The 1 possesses this inherent 
character as a Spirit of joy because He is essenti- 
ally the element of the life to come. This leads to 
the observation that in the third place (c) the joy- 
fulness of the early Christian consciousness must 
be explained in the light of the fact that the 
Christian state is felt to be semi-eschatological, śe. 
in many important respects an anticipation of the 
consummated life of the Kingdom of God. Through 
the entrance of the Messiah into glory, through 
His pneumatic pene and activity in the Church, 
and through the prospect of His oe return, 
believers have been brought into real contact with 
the world tocome. The specific character of the 
world to come is that of blessedness and joy, and 
to the same degree as this world projects itself 
through experience or hope into the 5 life, 
the latter also comes to partake of this joyful 
complexion. Especially in St. Paul and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can we trace this connexion, 
though it is not absent from any of the NT writings 
Ro 123 147 154, He 10% 12, 1 P 14 8 43, Jude “, 

v 19). Jesus Himself had already represented 
the spiritual coming of the Kingdom, the time of 
His presence with the disciples as a period of joy, 
resembling a wedding-feast (Mk 2”), and had 
pointed forward to the dispensation of the Spirit 
as a period of joy (Jn 14% 15" 16% 2- % 1733), On 
this principle is to be explained the paradoxical 
character which the Christian joy assumes through 
entering into contrast with the tribulation and 
affliction of this present life. It even makes out 
of the latter a cause for rejoicing, inasmuch as the 
believer, from the power of faith which sustains 
him, receives the assurance of his ‘approvedness’ 
(SoxcuH) with God, and thus the strongest con- 
ceivable hope in the eschatological salvation. Ro 
558. is the classical passage for this, but the same 
train of thought meets us in a number of other 
Pauline passages, and occasionally elsewhere, 
sometimes in pointedly paradoxical formulation 
(Ac 5%, Col 14, 1 Th 16, He 10%, Ja 1%, 1 P 4). 
Most frequently this specific kind of joy is expressed 
in connexion with the idea of xavyac@d:, to glory’ 
(cf. above; Ro 5? 3, 2 Co 11 1%, Ja 19). 

3. The joy of St. Paul.—To be distinguished 
from this general joy as a common ingredient of 
all Christian experience is the specific joy which 
belongs to the servant of God engaged in the work 
of his calling. Of this joy of ministering, the 
delight and satisfaction that accompany the suc- 
cessful discharge of the apostolic task, the NT 
makes frequent mention. The Pauline Epistles 
are full of it. The Apostle runs his course with 
joy (Ac 20% [some textual authorities here omit 
‘with joy )): rejoices exceedingly over the obedi- 
ence of believers (Ro 16'*); though sorrowful, yet 
is always rejoicing in his work (2 Co 6"); over- 
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flows with joy on account of his converts (2 Co 70; 
makes his supplication with joy on their behalf 
(Ph 1$); their progress in love and harmony makes 
full his joy (Ph 2); he rejoices in the prospect of 
being offered upon the sacrifice and service of their 
faith (Ph 217); rejoices in his sufferings for their 
sake (Col 1%); feels that no thanksgiving can 
adequately express his joy before God on their 
account (1 Th 3°). Specific developments in his 
ministry furnish occasion for special joy (1 Co 16”, 
2 Co 2 7 16, Ph 118 2% ; cf. Ac 11%, He 137, 2 Jn 4, 
3 Jn**), This Joy in ministering coalesces with 
the prospective eschatological joy, inasmuch as in 
the day of the Lord the results of one’s ministry 
0 $ made manor and become for 5 
0 rist a specia ‘joy’ or ‘crown of glorying’ 
(2 Co 1, Ph , 1 Th i), 


Lrreraturs.—A. Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. 
tr., 1909, p. 277; Voluntas Det, 1912 H. Bashnell, The 


„ P. 265; 
New Life, 1860, p. 147; R. C. obedy. Christ our Life, 1902, 
p. 98; Clifford, The Gospel of Gladness, 1912, p. 1. 


GEERHARDUS Vos. 
JUDÆA (‘Iovdala, used by the LXX in later books 
of the OT [Ezr., Neh., Dan.) instead of Iobòa, as 
the translation of n or 1n).—Judea, the Gre- 
cized form of ‘Judah,’ was the most southern of 
the three districts into which Palestine was divided 
in the Greek and Roman periods, the other two 
being Samaria and Galilee. The territory occupied 
by the Jews who returned from Babylon was at 
first smaller than the ancestral kingdom of Judah, 
but it was gradually enlarged, e.g. by the Macca- 
beean capture of Hebron from the Edomites (1 Mac 
5%), and the cession by Demetrius, king of Syria, 
of the Samaritan toparchies of Aphserema, Lydda, 
and Ramathaim (11%). According to Josephus 
(BJ III. iii. 5), Judea extended from Anuath- 
Borkseos in the north (identified with A ina - Berit 
in PEFSt, 1881, p. 48) to the village of Jordas 
(perhaps Tel? ‘Ardd) on the confines of Arabia in 
the south, and from Jordan in the east to Joppa 
in the west. The sea-coast as far as Ptolemais, 
with the coast towns, also belonged to Judæa. 
Josephus (loc. cit.) states that the country was 
divided into eleven toparchies (rorapxlat or xAnp- 
ovxla:), all west of Jordan: Jerusalem, Gophna, 
Akrabatta, Thamna, Lydda, Emmaus, Pella, 
Idumea, Engaddi, Herodium, and Jericho. Pliny 
(HN v. xiv. 70) gives a list which contains the 
seven names given here in italics, along with 
Jopica, Betholeptephene, and Orine. chiirer 
(HJP i. i. (1885) 157) thinks ‘we may obtain a 
correct list if we adopt that of Josephus and sub- 
stitute Bethleptepha for Pella.’ The division was 
no doubt made for administrative purposes, and 
especially for the collection of revenue. 
udæa proper was a small country, its whole 
area not being more than 2,000 sq. miles. Apart 
from the Shephélah and the Maritime Plain, it was 
a plateau of only 1,350 sq. miles. But the term 
was often loosely employed in a more compre- 
hensive sense. Tacitus says that ‘eastward the 
country is bounded by Arabia; to the south lies 
Egypt; and on the west are Phoenicia and the 
Mediterranean - northward it commands an ex- 
tensive prospect over Syria’ (Hist. v. vi.). Strabo 
very vaguely describes Judæa as being ‘situated 
above Pheenicia, in the interior between Gaza and 
Antilibanus, and extending to the Arabians’ (XVI. 
ii. 21). Herod the Great, who was called the king 
of Judæa, certainly had a territory much wider 
than Judæa proper. Ptolemy states that there 
were districts of Judæa beyond Jordan (V. xvi. 9), 
and it is difficult to obtain any other meaning from 
‘the borders of Judæa beyond Jordan’ in Mt 191, 
though A. B. Bruce thinks ‘it is not likely that 
the writer would describe Southern Perea as a 
part of Judea’ (EGT, ‘The Synoptic Gospels,’ 


1897, p. 244). There can be no doubt that St. Luke 
often extends the term Judæa to the whole of 
Palestine west of the Jordan (Lk 4% [?] 23°, Ac 2° 
107 26”), 

After the death of Herod, his son Archelaus 
became ethnarch of Judæa. He was never really 
its king, though royalty is implicitly ascribed to 
him in the Basidetver of Mt 2, and explicitly in 
Josephus (Ant. XVIII. iv. 3). He was soon deposed, 
and from A.D. 6 till the overthrow of the State in 
70 Judæa was under procurators, except during the 
brief reign of Agrippa I. (41-44). The procurators 
a in Cæsarea (Ant. XVII. xiii. 5; XVIII. i. 1, 
ii. 1). 

‘The statement of Josephus that Judæa was attached to the 


province of Syria and placed under its governor (Ant. xvn. xiii. 


5; xvin. i. 1, iv. 6) appears to be incorrect; on the contrary, 


Judæa probably formed thenceforth a procuratorial province 
of itself (T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empires, 
Eng. tr., 1909, ii. 185 n.: cf. Schürer. 1. il. 42 f.. The governor 
was a man of equ , 80 that Judæa belonged to the 
third class of imperial provinces mentioned by Strabo (xvn. ili. 
25). The usual designation for such a governor—enir, 
occurs frequently in ip brag though he occasionally uses 
éwapxos Or wyenwyv. The last term, which is equivalent to 
præses, is the one most often employed in the NT. 

It was usual to speak of Jerusalem and Judea, 
instead of ‘and the rest of Judea’ (Mt 4%, Mk 15, 
Ac 18, etc.). The Talmud explains this practice by 
saying that the holy city formed a division by 
itself (A. Neubauer, La Géogr. du Talmud, 1868, 
p. 56). The occurrence of Judæa between Meso- 
pana and Cappadocia in Ac % is very peculiar. 

erome reads Syria instead; Tertullian suggests 
Armenia (c. Jud. vii.); and Bithynia, Idumea, and 
India have also been propo (EGT in loco). 
When Palestine was divided into First, Second, 
and Third (Code of Theodosius, A.D. 409), Palestina 
Prima comprehended the old districts of Judæa 
and Samaria ; and this division is still observed in 
the ecclesiastical documents of the Eastern Church. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
JUDAH.—See TRIBES. 


JUDAIZING.—It is obvious that the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity could hardly be 
made without difficulty. To the Jew it must 
have seemed almost incredible that he should 
divest himself of the observance of Mosaic Law, 
and equally incredible that the Gentile should be 
admitted into the Kingdom of God without accept- 
ing the same Law. It was inevitable that the 
que should soon arise in the early days of the 

hurch, whether the Church of the future should 
be Catholic or Jewish. It was only to be expected 
that this controversy should give rise to a party 
in the Church who were in favour of the latter 
alternative, consisting of those who, being Chris- 
tians, yet retained their affection for the Mosaic 
Law and wished to impose it upon every member 
of the Christian Church. On the other hand, the 
keen intellect of a Stephen or a Paul saw at once 
that any attempt to enforce the Mosaic Law or 
even the initiatory rite of circumcision upon the 
Gentiles, meant stagnation and death to the 
Church. 

No inconsiderable part of the Acts and the 
Epistles is taken up with the description of the 
attempts of the Judaizers to gain their end, and of 
the resolute resistance to them of St. Paul and 
those who thought with him. 

1. In the Acts.—In the Acts the three most im- 
portant crises of this question are (a) the speech 
of St. Stephen, (6) the conversion of Cornelius, 
and (c) the Council at Jerusalem. 

(a) The importance of St. Stephen’s speech con- 
sists in the principles which underlie the historical 
summary which is its main feature. He had been 
accused of blaspheming the Temple and the Law. 
No doubt, the charges were exaggerated and his 
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language distorted by false witnesses. But there 
was that half truth in them which made them 
colourable. The principles which come out in the 
speech are those which we can also trace in Christ’s 
attitude towards Judaism, viz. that Christianity 
would fulfil and also succeed the older dispensation. 

(6) The importance of the incident of. Cornelius 
is emphasized by the two-fold account of it in 
the Acts and by the two special manifestations of 
the Divine will made to St. Peter to teach him 
what he should do. The vision of the sheet, with 
the clean and unclean animals, showed that the 
Apostle’s act was a new departure, requiring 
1 755 and Divine sanction; and the . 
of the Holy Spirit, prior to baptism, was need 
to teach him that he might initiate his converts 
into the Christian Church by that sacrament. 

(c) Now, as the first of these incidents had dealt 
with the general principles regulating the relation 
of Christianity to Judaism, and the second had 
shown that Gentiles were to be admitted into the 
Christian body, so the third determined what re- 
quirements, if any, should be made of Gentile con- 
verts. The four precepts required are not to be 
regarded simply as concessions to Jewish prejudices. 
Three out of the four deal with great mysteries of 
human life and induce corresponding forms of 
reverence. Nor were these precepts intended to 
be applied either universally or permanently, but 
rather to meet a local and temporary difficulty. 

In addition to these three important incidents, 
there are many references in the Acts to this 

uestion, showing the prominent place it took in 
the Church rer tie and life of the day. We 
cannot go into these references, but, as an 
example, we may quote the narrative in Ac 21. 
in which St. Paul is advised to take some step 
that may disarm the prejudices of the Judaizers 
inst him. 

2. In St. Paul's Epistles.— When we turn to the 
Epistles, we have to notice that St. Paul was 
attacked on personal as well as on doctrinal 
grounds, and that his authority as an apostle was 
called in question. This was especially the case 
at Corinth, as we learn from the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. In the First Epistle he had 
dealt with the divisions in that Church (see Drvt- 
SIONS). But in the Second Epistle he defends his 
own apostolic authority. He could produce no 
commendatory letter from the Church in Jerusalem 
as his opponents were able to do, nor would he 
do so; he did not derive his authority from any 
apostle, but direct from the Lord Jesus Himself. 

When we turn to the Epistle to the Galatians, 
we find the controversy accentuated. The Gala- 
tians had been ‘bewitched’ by the Jewish emis- 
saries. They had relapsed from the simplicity of 
the gospel into the ceremonialism of 9 udaism. 
The authority of the Apostle had been disparaged 
and denied. St. Paul was evidently deeply stirred, 
as well as fully conscious of the danger to Chris- 
tianity which was caused by the action of the 
Judaizers. The result was an Epistle which, in 
burning words, pleads for the liberty of the gospel 
and warns against the retrograde step of again 
submitting to the bondage of the Law. 

The Church in Colosse was affected by the 
Judaism of the Dispersion, which differed in some 
respects from the Judaism of Jerusalem. The 
view of the Colossian heresy which was held 
formerly, as expounded by J. B. Lightfoot in his 
Commentary (51879, p. 74 f.), was that this heresy 
was a form of Gnosticism, but F. J. A. Hort in 
his Judaistic Christianity (1894, p. 116 ff.) con- 
tends that St. Paul had in mind a form of 
Judaism rather than of Gnosticism. It is not the 
Judaism of Jerusalem which laid stress upon the 
importance of circumcision and the Law, but the 
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Judaism of the Dispersion, which conoerned itself 
with such questions as difference of food, differ- 
ence of days, etc. (Col 216. 4 21). According to this 
view, the cafe of Col 2 refers to the detailed 
passage in Col 216, and the meats, drinks, feasts, 
new moons, and Sabbaths, are Judaic. 

Hort also takes the same view with regard to 
the Pastoral Epistles, and concludes his argument 
as follows : 


tOn the whole then in the Pastoral 


istles, no Jess than in 
Colossians, it seems impossible to find 


ear evidence of specu- 
lative or Gnosticising tendencies. We do find however a 
dangerous fondness for Jewish tri „ doth of the l 

and of the legal or casuistical kind. e find also indications, 
but much less prominent, of some such abstinences in the 
matter of foods (probably chiefly animal food and wine) as at 
Colossæ and Rome, with a probability that marriage would 
before long come likewise under a religious ban. But of cir- 
cumcision and the perpetual validity of the Law we have 
nothing (p. 146). 


3. In the Epistle to the Hebrews.—With all 
the mystery which surrounds the identity of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
community to which it was addressed, it is clear 
that the whole argument is directed against the 
Judaizers. The people addressed are evidently in 
danger of apostasy. They do not see what the 

ospel can offer them in exchange for the loss they 
Fave sustained in being expelled from the syna- 


gogue. 

It is not necessary here to detail the ent 
of the Epistle, which may be studied in the art. 
on HEBREWS, EP. TO THE, or in the article in 
HDB; but the superiority of Christ over Judaism 
is its main burden, and the Epistle is pregnant 
with the difficulties of Christianity confronted 
with Judaizing teachers. It deals with those 
who, as Hort says, ‘ without abjuring the name of 
Jesus, .. treat their relation to him as trivial 
and secondary compared with their relation to 
the customs of their forefathers and their living 
countrymen’ (p. 157). 

In conclusion, we may say that Judaistic Chris- 
tianity was a natural product of the circumstances 
of the Apostolic Age, a product which was des- 
tined to be a source of internal trouble to the 
primitive Church. It lived on for some time, 
with occasional outbursts of revival, and at length 
died naturally away. 

Judaism decreased as Christianity increased. 
Jews who became Christians were not forbidden 
to observe the laws and customs to which the 
were attached, but were enorma to seek beneat 
the letter of the ordinance for the truth of which 
it was the exponent. No attempt was to be made 
to enforce upon Gentile Christians the ite of 
the Law or to take away the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free. 

LireraTuRE.—In addition to the works already mentioned, 
see R. J. Knowling. ‘ Acta,’ in EGT, 1900; W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trareller and the Roman Citi 1895: F. W. 
Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, 1897; K. Lake, The 
Earlier = of St. Paul, 1911, p. 14; A. de Boysson, La 
Loi et la Foi, 1912, MORLEY STEVENSON. 


JUDAS BARSABBAS.—After the Council of the 
apostles and elders held at Jerusalem to settle the 
matter in dispute between the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, it was resolved to send to 
Antioch along with St. Paul and Barnabas two 
deputies entrusted with the letter containing the 
decrees of the brethren of Jerusalem. hese 
deputies were Judas Barsabbas and Silas (Ac 153). 
The fact that they were selected as deputies of 
the Jerusalem Church on this important mission 
proves that they were men of considerable influence 
in the Church. They are called chief men among 
the brethren (ryovuévovs), and were probably elders. 
The narrative tells us that both were endowed 
with the prophetic gift (v.“) and that they con- 
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tinued a considerable time in Antioch teaching 
and exhorting tne believers there. After their 
work, the restoring of peace among the contend- 
ing factions, was accomplished, they were free to 
depart. Judas returned to Jerusalem, while Silas 
remained and became the companion of St. Paul 
on his second missionary journey. The contention 
of some critics that Silas returned to Jerusalem 
with Judas and that v.“ is spurious, is met by the 
view of Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 174 f.), who holds 
that v.“ simply means that freedom was piven 
to the two deputies to depart, and that v.“ was 
omitted by a copyist who misunderstood v.“ (cf. 
Zahn, Einleitung, i. 148). 

Beyond these facts nothing certain is known of 
Barsabbas. It has been suggested that he was a 
brother of Joseph Barsabbas who was nominated to 
succeed Iscariot in the early days of the Jerusalem 
Church (Ac 1%), as Barsabbas is a patronymic son 
of Sabbas. If this be so, Judas had in all proba- 
bility, like Joseph, been 5 acquainted 
with Jesus, and a disciple. This would account, to 
some extent at least, for the influential position 
he seems to hold at the Council of Jerusalem. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
others bearing the name Judas, but all such at- 
tempts must be relinquished. The Apostle Judas 
‘not Iscariot’ was the son of James (Lk 6! RV), 
and in the narrative in the Acts Barsabbas is 
clearly aistingu from the apostles. Some 
have suggested that he may be the writer of the 
Epistle that bears his name, but the writer describes 
himself as the brother of James (Jude?), and this 
James must either have been the son of Joseph the 
husband of the Virgin or the son of Alphæus (see 
art. JUDE)—in any case, not the son of Sabbas. 


LiteraTURE.—R. J. Knowling, Acts,“ in EGT, 1900, p. 
826; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, 1895, p. 174 f.; T. Zahn, Einleitung in das NT3, 1906- 
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JUDAS (of Damascus).—In Ac 9" the disciple 
Ananias is told by the Lord in a vision to go to 
the street called ‘Straight’ and inquire in the house 
of Judas for one named Saul, a man of Tarsus. 
Nothing further is known of this Judas. 


JUDAS THE GALILZAN.—Judas the Galilean, 
a Zealot leader at the time of the census under 
Quirinius, was probably the son of Hezekiah 
(Josephus, Ant. XVII. x. 5, BJ 11. iv. 1), a leader of 
a band of robbers (3.e. revolutionists) in Galilee. 
Herod, while representing his father, had captured 
and summarily executed Hezekiah with a number 
of his followers without having recourse to the 
Sanhedrin or Hyrcanus (BJ 1. x. 5, Ant. XIV. ix. 
2, 3, XVII. x. 5). If this identification be correct 
so Graetz, Schiirer, Goethe; contra Krenkel, 

hmiedel), it enables us to trace the development 
of the Zealot movement from its origin as the 
Messianic party favouring ‘direct action.’ The 
death of Hezekiah apparently left Judas at the 
head of a movement against Roman rule similar to 
that of Mattathias and his body of revolutionaries 
against the Syrians. 

Josephus declares in Ant. XVIII. i. 1 that Judas 
was born in Gamala in Gaulonitis, but in BJ II. 
viii. 1 and elsewhere he calls him a Galilean (so 
too Ac 57). This discrepancy may be due to a 
confusion of a Galilean Gamala with the better- 
known town of the same name east of Jordan; 
or to the fact that the activities of Judas were 
largely confined to Galilee; or to the loose use of 
the word ‘Galilean’ to describe a Jew born near 
Galilee. 

During the administration of Quintilius Varus 
(6-4 B.C.) Judas took advantage of the disorders 
following the death of Herod 1., seized and plun- 
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dered Sepphoris, and armed his followers with 
weapons taken from the city’s arsenal. He is 
charged by Josephus (Ant. XVII. x. 5, BJ II. iv. 1) 
with seeking to make himself king. This accusa- 
tion, however, like the description of his followers 
(‘of profligate character’) by Josephus, is probably 
to be charged to the bias of the historian. For, 
when Quirinius undertook to make a census of 
Judæa (see DCG i. 275%, Judas allied himself with 
a Pharisee named Zadok and raised the signal for a 
theocratic or Messianic revolt, calling upon the 
Jews to refuse to pay tribute to the Romans and 
to recognize God alone as their ruler (Ant. XVIII. 
i. 1, XX. v. 2, BJ II. viii. 1). Whether he suc- 
ceeded in actually organizing a revolt is not alto- 
gether clear (Ant. XX. v. 2 is not so reliable as 
XVIII. i. I), but in BJ vil. viii. 1 he is said ‘to 
have persuaded not a few of the Jews not to sub- 
mit to the census.’ That he was the centre of 
actual disturbance is by no means improbable in 
the light of succeeding events; for from this com- 
bination of revolutionary spirit and Pharisaism 
emerged the fourth y of the Jews, the Zealots. 
From this time until their last stand at Masada, 
the Zealots were the representatives of a politico- 
revolutionary Messianism, as distinguished from 
the eschatological hopes of the Pharisees and 
Essenes. Judas (‘a cunning Sophist’ (BJ II. xvii. 
8) was evidently bent on putting into practice a 
political programme, and may very likely have 
undertaken to organize a theocracy without a 
human ruler. If so, we know nothing as to the 
actual results of his endeavours except that 
Josephus (Ant. XVIIL i. 1, 6) attributes to him 
and his ‘philosophy’ the violence and miseries 
culminating in the destruction of the Temple. 
This philoso hy he describes as a compound of 
Pharisaic beliefs and revolutionist love of liberty. 

We have no precise knowledge as to the fate of 
Judas, but in Ac 5% he is said to have ‘ perished.’ 
From the fact that he is here mentioned after 
Theudas (g. v.), it has been conjectured that Luke 
has confused his fate with that of his sons. Too 
much weight, however, should not be given to 
this conclusion, for it seems hardly probable that 
Josephus should have omitted any misfortune com- 
ing to a man he so cordially disliked. 

Judas left three sons, of whom were leaders 
in the Zealot movement. Of these, two—Jacob 
and Simon—were crucified by Tiberius Alexander 
the procurator (A.D. 46-48), for leading a revolt 
(Ant. XX. v. 2), and the third, Menahem (also a 
‘Sophist’—a word indicating a pro dist as 
well as a revolutionist), became a leader of the ex- 
treme radicals during the first period of the war 
with Rome. After having armed himself from 
the Herodian arsenal at Masada, he became for 
a short time the master of a part of Jerusalem, 
but was tortured and executed, together with his 
lieutenants, by Eleazar of the high-priestly party. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT.—The only biblical reference 
to Judas Iscariot by name outside the Gospels is 
Ac 118-0. % and there he is called neither Iscariot’ 
nor the traitor’ (pos, as in Lk 6'6), nor is his 
action spoken of by the term wapadidévar. He is 
descri in v.“ as the one who ‘became guide 
(é8:ryés) to them that arrested Jesus,’ and in v.” as 
having fallen away (xapé8n) from the ministry and 
apostleship to go to his own place’ (see PLACE). 
It is interesting, however, to note the other 
allusions to our Lord’s betrayal in the Acts and in 
the Epistles. (1) In Ac 3 St. Peter attributes it 
virtually to the Israelites themselves (5v úueîs map- 
eduxare KTA. 3 cf. 2%), and so again (2) in 752 does St. 
Stephen (rod dixalov od viv ipeis wpodérar xal poveîs 

rec be). (3) In Ro 4% St. Paul, quoting Is 53" 
( ), says less definitely that Jesus our Lord 
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waped60n d Tà waparrwpara judy ; (4) but in 1 Co 11 
the very act and time of betrayal are alluded to in 
connexion with the institution of the Last Supper 
(er rg vuxri Ñ rapeòlòero oe) On the other hand, 
St. Paul three times describes the betrayal from 
the point of view of our Lord’s own voluntary sub- 
mission, viz. (5) Gal 2: wapadévros éaurév u, eh; 
(6) Eph 5?: wapéSwxev daurdr br hu ; (7) v.™ : éavrdv 
rape dre rep exxdAnolas (cf. 1 P 23: wapedldou rp 
Kplyoryre Sixalws, and see Jn 1017, 18 17 etc.); and 
once (8) even of the Father Himself (irép typo» 
dero wapédwxev aŭróv, Ro 8%). 

As to Judas’s grievous end itself, as recorded in 
the Acts, it is not necessary here to compare it in 
detail with the account given in Mt 27°; it is 
sufficient to say that in the present state of our in- 
formation the two accounts are well-nigh, if not 

uite, irreconcilable. But various points in the 
ucan record remain to be reviewed. 

(a) St. Peter in his opening address at the elec- 
tion of St. Matthias infers that the inclusion of 
the traitor in the number of the apostles and his 
obtaining a share in their f was a mysterious 
7 by which was fulfilled the prediction 
of Ps 41°, so recently quoted by our Lord Himself 
(Jn 1338), together with its necessary consequences 
as foreshadowed in two other Psalms (69% and 
109*): that is, if v.“ be an original part of St. 
Peter's speech, and not, as is possible, a part of the 
Lucan (or later) elucidation of the passage contained 
in vv. l · 1. In any case, all three quotations, but 
specially for our purpose now, the last two, are of 
interest as illustrating the free use made of the 
text of Scripture and its secondary application. 
In Ps 41° the actual wording bears little likeness 
to the LXX, being a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, while its original reference is to some 
treacherous friend (e.g. Ahithophel, the unfaithful 
counsellor of David). In Ps 69% the text is more 
exact, but the original figure employed (h éxavvis 
aurdy, not aŭro) suggests a nomad encampment of 
tents rendered desolate because of the cruel persecu- 
tions which their occupants had practised, while 
Ps 109° has in view one particular official, like Doe 
or Ahithophel, who has been false to his trust, an 
therefore it is, to our modern notions, more ap- 
propriately and with less strain transferred to the 
case of Judas. 

(6) The passage vv. 18. 1, with or without v. (see 
above), would seem to be an editorial comment 
inserted in the middle of St. Peter’s address either 
by the author of the Acts himself or, as has been 
thought, by some later glossator or copyist. Of 
the latter view there is, we believe, no indication 
in the history of the text. If, as is more likely, 
therefore, it is due to St. Luke, he has here adopted 
an account of the traitor’s grievous end which is 
independent of, and in some details apparently ir- 
reconcilable with, St. Matthew’s (27%), but to a 
less extent, we are inclined to think, than is some- 
times held. For it is not out of keeping with 
eastern modes of treating facts for St. Luke to 
speak of the field of blood’ being acquired by the 
traitor himself with the price of his iniquity (qui 
facit per alium, facit per se), which St. Matthew 
more accurately says was actually purchased by 
the chief priest, whilst the horribly graphic de- 
scription of his suicide is little more than a 
conventional way of representing St. Matthew’s 
simple dreNOwy driyiaro. 

(c) For the title A keldama and its interpretation 
see separate article, s.v. 

It remains to remark that St. Peter’s expression, 
as recorded in his address, and the apostolic prayer 
of ordination, for which he was probably responsible 
and the mouthpiece, breathe much more of the 
spirit of primitive Christianity in their restrained 
and chastened style than the more outspoken and 
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almost vindictive statements of vv. & 1, go that 
one would not be altogether surprised to find that 
the latter are, as has been suggested, a less genuine 
tradition of a later age. C. L. FELTOE. 


JUDE, THE LORD’S BROTHER. — The list of the 
Lord's brothers is given in Mk6*as James, and Joses, 
and Judas [AV Juda ], and Simon, in Mt 13% as 
‘James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas.’ It would 

precarious, even apart from the variation in order, 
to infer that Judas was one of the younger brothers 


of Jesus; still, this is not improbable, especially 
if, as the present writer believes, ‘the brethren of 
the Lord’ were sons of Joseph and Mary. We 


know practically nothing of his history. If the 
statement in Jn 75 can be trusted, that at that time 
the brethren of Jesus did not believe in Him, he 
cannot be identified with ‘ Judas, the son of James,’ 
who is mentioned in Luke’s list of the apostles 
(Lk 66, Ac 13), and described in Jn 142 as ‘ Judas 
(not Iscariot)’ We may assume from Ac 1" that 
in the interval between the incident recorded in 
Jn 78-10 and the Ascension, Jude and his brothers 
had recognized the Messiahship of Jesus. We 
gather from 1 Co 9 that ‘the brethren of the 

rd’ were married to Christian wives, by whom 
they were accompanied on missionary journeys. 
Presumably these references included Jude. He 
seems to have taken no very prominent position in 
the Church, being overshadowed, like Joses and 
Simon, by James. The date of his death is un- 
certain, but the evidence of Hegesippus, quoted in 
Euseb. HE iii. xx., suggests that he died before 
Domitian came to the throne. Eusebius informs 
us that the grandchildren of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, as descendants of David, but 
released when the Emperor discovered that they 
were horny-handed husbandmen, who were ex- 
pecting a heavenly kingdom at Christ’s Second 

oming. They survived till the reign of Trajan. 
The last statement suggests that a considerable 
interval elapsed between the interview with the 
Emperor and their death ; and, inasmuch as the 
reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96) was separated from 
that of Trajan (A.D. 98-117) only by Nerva’s short 
reign of two years (A.D. 96-98), we should probably 
place the interview quite early in Domitian’s reign. 
Since not Jude alone but presumably the father of 
these grandsons was apparently dead at the time, 
it is hardly likely that the death of Jude occurred 
ata later date than the decade A.D. 70-80, when 
he would be well advanced in years. This has 
an important though not decisive bearing on the 
question whether the Epistle of Jude is rightly 
assigned to him (see following article). 

A. S. PEAKR. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF.—1. Relation to 2 Peter.— 
The striking coincidences between this Epistle and 
the Second Epistle of Peter, covering the greater 

of the shorter writing, raise in an acute form 
the question of relative priority. It is best, how- 
ever, to investigate each Epistle independently 
before BPP Carne. the problem of their mutual 
relations. Since, however, the prosor writer, in 
spite of the attempts made by Spitta, Zahn, and 
Bigg to prove the dependence of Jude on 2 Peter, 
is convinced, with the great majority of critics, 
that 2 Peter is based on Jude, the discussion of 
this question is not raised in this article but 
postponed to that on PETER, EPISTLES OF. 

2. Contents.—The writer of the Epistle seems to 
have been diverted from the project of a more ex- 
tensive composition by the urgent necessity of 
exhorting his readers ‘to contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints’ (v.). Whether he had made any progress 
with his work on our common salvation,’ or, if so, 
whether he subsequently completed his interrupted 
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enterprise, we do not know. In any case, we 
ssess no other work from his hand than this 
brief Epistle. The urgency of the crisis completel 
absorbs him. His letter is wholly occupied wit 
the false teachers and their propaganda, which is 
imperilling the soundness of doctrine, the purity 
of morals, and the sanctities of religion. e does 
not refute them ; he denounces and threatens them. 
Hot indignation at their corruption of the true 
doctrine and loathing for the vileness of their per- 
verted morals inspire his fierce invective. The 
situation did not seem to him appropriate for 
academic discussion; the unsophistica moral 
instinct was enough to guide who possessed it 
to a right judgment of such abominations. History 
shows us their 5 and from the fate 
which overtook them the doom of these reprobates 
of the last time can be plainly foreseen (vv.“ 7 1), 
Indeed, it had been announced by Enoch, who in 
that far-off age had prophesied directly of the 
Divine judgment that would overtake them (v. d.). 

But, while nothing is wanting to the vehemence 
of attack, we can form only a very vague im- 

ression as to the tenets of the false teachers. 

he writer assumes that his readers are familiar 
with their doctrines, and his method does not 
require any exposition of their errors such as would 
have been involved in any attempt to refute them. 
It is, accordingly, not strange that very divergent 
views have been held as to their identity. Our 
earliest suggestion on this point comes from 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2), who taught 
that Jude was describing prophetically the Gnostic 
sect known as the Carpocratians. Grotius (Prep. 
in Ep. Jude) also thought that this sect was the 
object of the writer’s denunciation; but, since 
he held that Jude was attacking contemporary 
heretics, he assigned the Epistle to Jude the last 
Bishop of Jerusalem, in the reign of Hadrian. 
This view has found little, if any, acceptance; but 
the identification of the false teachers with the 
Carpocratians has been widely accepted by modern 
scholars. There are certainly striking points of 
contact. 

Carpocrates, who lived at Alexandria in the first 
half of the 2nd. cent. . about A. D. 130-150), 
taught that the world was made by angels who 
had revolted from God. The soul of Jesus through 
its superior vigour remembered what it had seen 
when with God. He was, however, an ordin 
man, but endowed with powers which enabled Him 
to outwit the world-angels. Similarly, any soul 
which could despise them would triumph over them 
and thus become the equal of Jesus. Great stress 
was laid on magic as a means of salvation. The 
immorality of the sect rivalled that of the Cainites. 
It was defended by a curious doctrine of trans- 
migration, according to which it was necessary for 
the soul to go through various human bodies till it 
completed the circle of human experience; but if 
all of this—including, of course, the full range of 
immoral conduct—could be crowded into one life- 
time, the necessity for such transmigration was 
obviated. 

The language of the Epistle would quite well 
suit the Carpocratians, especially in its reference to 
the combination of error in teaching with lascivi- 
ousness in conduct. The railing at dignitaries 
with which the writer charges the false teachers 
(v.) would answer very well to the attitude of 
C rates towards the angels. But we should 
probably reject any identification so definite. The 
characteristics mentioned by Jude were the mono- 
poly of no sect. The indications point to teaching 
of a much less developed type. It is not even 
certain that it was Gnostic in character, thouch 
the signs point strongly in that direction. The 
Gnostics were wont to describe themselves as 


‘spiritual,’ and the ordinary members of the Church 
as ‘psychics.’ If the false teachers were Gnostics, 
we understand why Jude should retort upon them 
the accusation that they were ‘sensual’ (lit. 
prena) ‘not paving the Spirit’ (v.). They 
blaspheme that of which they are ignorant. The 
charge that they deny the only Master (v.“) ma 
be an allusion to the dualism of the Gnostics, whic 
drew a distinction between the supreme God and 
the Creator. They are dreamers (v.8), i. e. false 
prophets, who speak swelling words (v. le). The 
statement that they have gone in the way of Cain 
(v.14) reminds us very forcibly of the Ophite sect 
known as the Cainites (q.v.). But, while all these 
indications point to some rudimentary form of 
Gnosticism, 1t cannot be said that they definitely 
demand such a reference. Not only are they very 
vague and general; they could be accounted for 
without recourse to Gnosticism at all. The problem 
in some respects hangs together with that presented 
by other descriptions of false teaching which we 
find in the NT, especially in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, the Letters to 
the Seven Churches, and the Epistles of John 
(q.v.). In the judgment of the prosent writer, the 
identification with a Gnostic tendency seems on the 
whole to be probable, but by no means so secure as 
to determine without more ado the question of date. 
3. Date and authorship.—The determination of 
the date is closely connected with the problem of 
authorship. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the clause ‘the brother of James’ (v.') is 
meant to identify the author as Jude the Lord’s 
brother. If the conclusions reached in the pre- 
ceding article are correct, this Jude was probably 
dead at the latest by A.D. 80. The question 
whether the Epistle can have been written so early 
is not easy to decide. The author not only dis- 
tinguishes himself from the apostles, which the 
Lord’s brother would naturally have done, but he 
looks back on their age as one which has already 
away (v.“), and is conscious that he is living 
in ‘the last time,’ when their rophecy of the 
coming of ‘mockers’ is being fulfilled (v.). The 
language has a striking parallel in 1 Jn 21, and it 
would be easier to understand in the closing decade 
of the Ist cent. than twenty years earlier. Such 
phrases as ‘the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints’ (v.“), or ‘your most holy 
faith’ (v.“), are also more easily intelligible when 
the fluid theology of the primitive age was harden- 
ing into a definite creed. The external evidence 
can be reconciled with either view. It is true that 
the earliest attestation of the Epistle is late. If 
the usual view is correct, Jude was employed b 
the author of 2 Peter; but, since that work f 
belongs in all probability to a date well on in the 
2nd cent., its evidence is of little value on this 
int. Jude is reckoned as canonical in the 
uratorian Canon; it is quoted by Tertullian (de 
Cultu Fem. i. 3), Clement of Alexandria (Ped. iii. 
8. 44, Strom. iii. 2), and mh Se (in Matth. x. 17, 
xv. 27, xvii. 30) ; not, however, by Irenæus. Eusebius 
(HE iii. 25. 31; cf. ii. 23. 25) regards it as one of 
the disputed books, and Jerome (de Vir. illustr. iv.) 
tells us that in his time it was rejected by many 
But the lateness of any quotation of it and the 
1 entertained of it are of little moment. 
Its brevity would sufficiently account for the silence 
of earlier writers; the fact that it was not written 
by an apostle, or its reference (vv. 1%.) to Jewish 
Apocalypses (The Assumption of Moses and The 
Book of Enoch), would explain its rejection by 
those to whom Eusebius and Jerome refer. These 
objections simply rest on a theoretical assumption 
of what a canonical work ought to be; no his- 
torical evidence lies behind them. 
The opening words of the Epistle, ‘Judas, a 
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servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James,’ 
constitute a weighty argument in favour of the 
traditional view that it was written by Jude the 
Lord’s brother. The attempt to treat this as em- 
bodying a false claim deliberately made by the 
author is open to grave objections. Apparently 
we have to reckon with the deliberate adoption of 
a pseudonym by the author of 2 Peter. But this 
case is probably solitary in the NT; and, unless 
we are driven to adopt such suggestions, it is de- 
sirable to avoid them as far as possible. Apart from 
this, however, it is not easy to see why the author 
should have hit upon a personality so obscure as 
Jude. If he did so because the relationship to 
James gave his name prestige, it might be asked 
why he should not have attributed it to James 
himself. The suggestion that it was sent to 
districts where Jude had laboured and was held 
in high regard is exposed to the difficulty that the 
recipients would naturally ask, How is it that we 
hear of this letter for the first time now that Jude 
has been some years dead? We are then reduced 
to the alternatives of admitting the authenticity, 
or of supposing that the identification with the 
Lord’s brother was no original part of the Epistle. 
If the preceding discussion has pointed to the 
8 niy that the false teaching assailed was 

nostic in character, and that other phenomena in 
the Epistle make it unlikely that it was earlier 
than the closing decade of the Ist cent., the second 
alternative must be preferred. In that case the 
most probable explanation of the opening words is 
that the author’s name was really Jude, and that 
the phrase ‘and brother of James’ was inserted by 
a scribe who wished to make it clear which Jude 
was intended. The precise date must of course 
remain very uncertain. Nothing compels us to 

o below the year A.D. 100. Moreover, the author 

as apparently a new situation to deal with. It 
ought, owever, to be frankly recognized that the 
Epistle is quite conceivable as the work of Jude 
the Lord’s brother in the decade A.D. 70-80. 

4. Destination.—Nothing is known as to the 
destination of the Epistle, nor can anything be 
inferred with confidence. It is not clear whether 
the Epistle is catholic or is addressed to readers in 
a definite locality, though the former is perhaps 
the more likely view. 
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JUDGE, JUDGING (Ethical).—No account of 
judging in the Apostolic Church can be complete 
which is not based on our Lord’s prohibition, ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged ' (Mt 71%). This is not 
to be interpreted as a disparagement of the intel- 
lectual faculty of criticism per se, but as a limita- 
tion of it in harmony with the Christian stand- 
point. In the corresponding passage in Lk 6, the 
repression of the critical spirit is directly associated 
with the character of , who makes no distinc- 
tions in His gifts, but is kind and merciful to all 
alike. The section in Matthew has rather a 
relation to the temper of the Pharisee, which was 
supercilious and narrowly strict in its judgments 
of others. The Pharisee ‘despised others’; hence 
his incapacity to understand human nature, his 
judgments being rooted in contempt. The citizen 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, on the other hand, has 
to avoid the censorious temper and make the best 
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of everyone and everything; he has to repress the 
tendency to be uncharitable; otherwise, when he 
is obliged to utter a moral verdict, it will be of 
small weight. But our Lord never countenances 
the easy-going tolerance which in effect abrogates 
the right of moral judgment. He does not absolve 
His followers from discriminating between right and 
wrong even in the case of a brother (Mt 18'5-!8)— 
and indeed urges upon them the duty of ‘ binding 
and loosing,’ condemning and acquitting, according 
to the recognized moral standard of the Kingdom. 

The teaching of St. James has many echoes of 
the ethical injunctions of our Lord, and the passage 
41. in his Epistle recalls the spirit, if not the actual 
language, of the Sermon on the Mount. We are 
not to indulge in the habit of fault-finding: Who 
art thou that judgest thy neighbour?’ We are 
never to judge from any other motive than the 
moral improvement of the person judged: we are 
to remember our own defects, and to utter our 
verdict with a due sense of responsibility ; other- 
wise we ‘speak against the law and judge the law.’ 
The Apostle means by this that there is to be a 
proper standard of right and wrong, and not a 
subjective criterion formed out of our own likes 
and dislikes. If we make our own standard, we 
set ourselves above the law-giver and the law. 

In similar strain St. Paul writes (Ro 144), ‘Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To 
his own master he standeth or falleth.“ The words 
are suggested by the relationship between the 
‘strong’ and the ‘weak.’ The ‘strong,’ conscious 
of their freedom in Christ, may despise the ‘ weak,’ 
who still feel it their duty to continue an ascetic 
habit, even though they have accepted Christ; on 
the other hand, the ‘weak,’ condemning what 
seems to them the laxity of the ‘strong,’ may be 
led into the habit of censorious judgment (see 
an admirable discourse by A. Souter in EzpT 
xxiv. [1912-13] 5ff.). Thesame Apostle, however, 
while thus discountenancing the habit of judging 
one another, expressly advocates the duty of actin 
according to a moral standard in dealing wit 
moral offences. In 1 Co 5, e.g., he condemns the 
Corinthians for allowing a case of immorality to 
go unchallenged and unjudged. At the same time 
the Christian Church is to limit its judgments to 
those that are within; those that are without are 
to be left to the judgment of God (1 Co 5"). It 
would appear, then, that the Apostle, while not 
absolving the Christian from the duty of judgment 
in offences against morality, advocates the widest 
tolerance in minor matters of everyday life, e.g. in 
Ro 14*!°_@ passage which closes with the state- 
ment: ‘we shall all stand before the judgement- 
seat of God.’ 

In the same way the apostolic writers press upon 
their readers the duty of discrimination according 
to certain standards of right and wrong. They 
are to ‘test all things and hold fast that which 1s 
right’ (1 Th 5”), and to ‘test the spirits whether 
they be of God (1 Jn 4}, the word õoxiuáčew bein 
used, which more definitely suggests the approv 
which results from a test or touchstone than the 
simpler and more familiar xplvew). They are to 
pronounce anathema on the proclaimer of ‘ another’ 
gospel (Gal 1°), and to refuse hospitality to a false 
teacher, on the ground that a welcome or salu- 
tation involves participation in his evil works 
(2 Jn). Thus doctrine, like life and conduct, is 
to be brought to the test of a moral standard, and 
what is subversive of the person and teaching of 
the Lord is to be rejected. ‘Happy,’ says the 
Apostle Paul (Ro 14”), ‘is he that judgeth not 
himself in that which he approveth (doxpudfec). 
This passage appears to combine the two ideas 
which enter into the NT treatment of the subject : 
the Christian must avoid censorious judgment and 
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yet courageously exercise his judgment in the 
realm of ethics and doctrine; he is happy in the 
strength of his faith, which enables him so to act 
as to escape self-condemnation or misgiving. In 
another passage (Ro 14%) St. Paul plays on the 
double use of xpliyw, viz. as indicating a hasty 
and uncharitable judgment, and as implying the 
determining of a course of conduct for oneself. 
‘Let us not judge one another any more, but judge 
ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock 
in his brothers way’—the latter sense being 
peeled by 2 Co 2, ‘I formed this judgment or 

etermination for myself,’ and 1 Co 2? 5*, Tit 3”. 
A similar usage occurs in the famous statement in 
2 Co 5, because we thus judge that if one died for 
all,’ ete.—the word signifying a conviction that 
has been formed out of spiritual experience (cf. 
also 1 Co 11%, where there is an appeal to a judg- 
ment based on common sense). 

For the judgments of others on the Christian 
there are two passages worth our notice, viz. Col 
26, where the false teaching which infected the 
Colossian Church is made the subject of warning, 
eating and drinking being, according to the 
Apostle, mere shadows of the reality, and therefore 
not matters on which a judgment should be based— 
‘let no man take you to task in eating and in 
drinking’: scrupulous ritual and asceticism are a 
return to an order of life which the gospel has 
rendered obsolete. The other passage is Ja 213, 

So speak ye and so do as men that are to be 
judged by a law of liberty’ (cf. 12). This is St. 
James’s variation on St. Paul’s ‘law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus’—not a system of codified 
regulations enforced from without, but a law 
freely accepted and obeyed as the result of a new 
relationship to God. ‘It will,’ says J. B. Mayor 
(The Epistle of St. James’, 1910, p. 94), ‘be a 
deeper-going judgment than that of man, for it 
will not stop short at particular precepts or at the 
outward act, whatever it may be, but will pene- 
trate to the temper and motive.’ And it destroys 
all morbid anxiety and questioning ‘as to the exact 

rformance of each separate precept’ if there has 
been true love to God and man. ‘The same love 
which actuates the true Christian here actuates 
the Judge both here and hereafter.’ 

7 The reader is referred to a concordance for the 
numerous passages in which God or Christ is 
spoken of as Judge of humanity; we have here 
limited our survey to the non-forensic side of judg: 
ment. There is a passage, however, which cal 
for comment, viz. 1 Co 6?, ‘Do ye not know that 
the saints shall judge the world?’ This is to be 
taken sone with a previous warning in 4°, ‘ Judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come,’ ete. 
The meaning is that the saints will be associated 
with their Lord in the act of judging the world at 
the Last Day, and their judgment will be exercised 
not only on the world, but on angels’ (6%), mean- 
ing the hierarchy of evil or fallen spirits. This 
doctrine of the future is stated in Rev 20“ and be- 
came a rooted conviction of the post-Apostolic 
Church, as we see from Euseb. HE vi. 42, where 
the saints are called péroxo: rijs xploews adrov, ‘ as- 
sociates in His judgment.’ The Divine Judgeship 
is a truth essential to human thought. Experi- 
ence deepens the sense of the ignorance and 
fallibility attaching to man’s judgments. The 
epigram tout connaître cest tout pardonner is in 
eflect an expression of human helplessness; and 
the aspiration of David, ‘ Let me fall now into the 
hand of the Lord. . . and let me not fall into the 
hand of man’ (1 Ch 213), is really the cry of 
humanity for ever conscious of the limitations of 
its own judgments. 
oe urther, artt. JUDGMENT and TRIAL-AT- 

W. 
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JUDGMENT, DAMNATION.—The idea of judg- 
ment is involved in that of government: a ruler, 
if he is to assert his authority and maintain order, 
must call recalcitrants to account. Since the Deity 
has always been 9 of as exercising some kind 
of sovereignty, the idea of judgment may be said 
to be co- extensive with that of religion. 

1. The OT conception. Long before the days of 
the great prophets, Israel worshipped Jahweh as 
a God of judgment. Jahweh avenged not only 
insults against His own honour, but also deeds of 
violence and wrong (Gn 4, Jg 9*!-), Justice was 
administered in His name, and as the supreme 
Judge He saw that right was done. It would, 
however, be too much to say that His actions were 
regarded as invariably regulated by a regard for 
just ice. He had His favourites among individuals, 
and Israel was His favourite nation (1 S 17,25 
12%), In the exercise of His despotic power, He 
could act in a certain way simply. because it so 
pleased Him. For His rejection of Saul and His 
surrender of Israel into the hand of the Philistines 
the older tradition knew no reason. Not till we 
come to the great prophets do judgment and justice 
appear as equivalent terms. 

he prophetic conception of Divine judgment 
can be summed up in a few sentences. j ahweh is 
the World-ruler and Judge: not only Israel but all 
nations of the earth stand at His bar (Am 1. 2). 
His judgments rest on purely moral grounds and 
are absolutely just (Is 2817 45). Even in the case 
of Israel, justice must take its course (Am 3%). 
Though individuals are occasionally spoken of as 
suffering for their private sins, in the main it is 
not with the individual but with the nation that 
Jahweh reckons. The individual is merged in the 
State and shares its fate. The theatre of judg- 
ment is this earth: of reward or punishment 
beyond death the prophets know nothing. Good 
and bad alike descend to Sheol and share the same 
bodyless, pithless existence in separation from 
Jahweh (Is 1415, Ps 6°). Judgment, at least so 
far as Israel is concerned, never appears, except 
perhaps in Amos, as an end in itself and the 
ultimate law of Jahweh’s working. Israel has a 
worth in Jahweh’s eyes; He refuses to give her 
up; and, when His judgments have accomplished 
their disciplining work, salvation will surely follow 
(Is 401. 2). That the correspondence between desert 
and lot in the existing order is but imperfect, and 
salvation an object of hope rather than of experi- 
ence, are facts to which the prophets are keenly 
alive. But their faith finds refuge in the concep- 
tion of a great day in the near future, ‘the day of 
the Lord,’ in which Jahweh will interpose in a 
decisive way in human affairs, to overthrow His 
enemies and inaugurate a new and PABDICE era. 
For Israel this day will be one of sifting and 
purging, for her oppressors a day of terror and 
anguish (Is 27- 18, J] 216). To this conception, as 
we 11 see, the subsequent development attached 
itself. 

With the Book of Daniel a new chapter opens 
in the history of Hebrew eschatology. I beheld,’ 
we read, ‘till thrones were placed, and one that 
was ancient of days did sit. . . Thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him: the judg- 
ment was set and the books were opened... . 
And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt’ (Dn 7° 
122). Compared with the outlook of the great 
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propheta, this conception of a resurrection of the 
dead for judgment and sentence is something alto- 
ther new. Written in the crisis of the Macca- 
struggle (165 B.C.), the Book of Daniel forms 
the first of the long series of Jewish Apocalypses. 
For an understanding of NT eschatology these 
writings are of such cardinal importance that it is 
5 to give some account of their leading 
ideas. 

Apocalyptic had its roots in the hope held up 
before Israel by the prophets of a glorious day in 
the future, ‘the day of the Lord,’ when her op- 
. would be overthrown, and she, purified by 

er sufferings, exalted to a position of unparalleled 
splendour and power. Through her fidelity to God 
and her supremacy among the nations 's reign 
on earth would visibly realized, and Nature 
itself would be made fairer and more generous to 
grace the new order. This national hope proved 
itself vital enough to survive the most disillusion- 
ing experiences, but somewhere in the dark days 
of Persian or Greek ascendancy it was subjected 
to radical modification, and fitted into a world- 
view widely different from that to which it origin- 
ally belonged. The new development was char- 
acterized in the first place by a thorough-going 
pessimism. In the eyes of apocalyptic writers the 
existing world or age is incurably evil, incapable 
of being transformed by any conceivable process 
of moral renewal into a kingdom of God. Human 
beings are in the mass hopelessly corrupt, and 
wicked men occupy the seats of power. And this 
is not all. A portentous development of the belief 
in evil spirits lends to a lyptic pessimism a still 
darker hue. The world is the haunt of throngs of 
such spirits, who, under Satan their head, form a 
demonic hierarchy. With unwearied activity they 
prosecute their hellish work, thwarting the will of 
the Almighty, hounding on the heathen persecutors 
of His people, inciting men to wickedness and 
smiting them with disease. To these sinister 
figures God, by an inscrutable decree, has sur- 
rendered the government of the world. Satan is 
the world’s real master. But, despite this i- 
mism with regard to the existing order, apocalyptic 
writers have no thought of surrendering their faith 
in God or in His promise to Israel. Only, their 
faith, finding nothing in the present to which it 
can attach itself, takes refuge in the future and 
becomes eschatological. The present world is 
given up to destruction, and religious interest 
transferred to the new and glorious world which 
God will reveal when the old has been swept away. 
With ionate eagerness the great catastrophe 
that shall open the way for the Kingdom is antici- 
pated, and the horizon scanned for signs of its 
approach. When it arrives, its opening scene will 
be one of judgment. To the bar of the Almighty 
the whole world, Jews as well as Gentiles, and— 
what is still more significant—the dead as well as 
the living, will be gathered to answer for the deeds 
they have done. e fate of each soul having been 
decided, sentence will at once be executed. For 
the righteous there is reserved a blessed and death- 
less life in the presence of God; for the wicked, 
sds ieg destruction. 

Before leaving Jewish apocaly 
must be more particularly no 
questions that will emerge later. The first relates 
to the personality of the Judge. In most writings 
it is God Himself who is represented as occupyin 
the throne (Dn 79.10, En. i. 3-9, xc. 20, 2 Es 66 73). 
Sometimes, however, the Messiah or Son of Man 
appears as conducting the Judgment in God’s name 
(En. li. 1. 2, Ixix. 27; Apoc. Bar. Ixxii. 2). There 
was no fixed doctrine on the subject; the one 
matter of importance was that the Judgment was 
a Divine Judgment. The second point relates to 


tic, two points 
as ring on 
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the fate of the wicked. Here again we find no 
uniform view, except that their fate involves final 
and irretrievable ruin. Man passages assume 
that only the righteous will Be rai from the 
dead. For the sinner death will be the end (Ps.- 
Sol. iii. 13-16, Apoc. Bar. xxx.). Sometimes, how- 
ever, Sheol, into which the dead descend, is itself 
transformed into a place of punishment, so that to 
be left there does not mean annihilation (Zeh. En. 
xeviii., xcix., civ.) We have also passages in 
which Sheol is the abode of the lost only until 
the Day of Judgment, when they are thrust into 
Gehenna or hell, to suffer eternal torment, with 
devils for their companions (En. liii. 3-5, liv. 1. 2). 

This belief in a resurrection of the dead and 
a universal judgment forms a landmark in the 
history of Hebrew religion. We see in it the 
victory of individualism. It is no longer the 
nation but the individual that is the religious unit. 
The worth of the individual is recognized, and he 
is set solitary before God. How is the rise of the 
apocalyptic conception of things to be explained ? 
Partly, no doubt, by the calamitous situation of 
the Jewish people under Persian and Greek rule. 
A fulfilment of the prophetic promise through the 
means that the prophets had in view—inner reform, 
political revolution, a victorious leader—no longer 
seemed within the range of peab at God had 
ceased to speak to the people through the living 
voice of prophecy, and a feeling was abroad that 
He had forsaken the earth. This explanation is, 
however, only partial. The pessimism and dualism 
of the apocalyptic world-view, its demonology and 
angelology, its conception of a death-struggle be- 
tween the kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of 
God, its conception of a resurrection from the dead 
and a Final Judgment, can be accounted for only on 
the hypothesis of Persian influence. 

2. In the teaching of Jesus.— So far as its 
outward form is concerned, Jesus’ conception of 
e and . is wholly on . 
ines. The Judgment will come at the end of the 
world; it will be a judgment of individuals; and 
it will be universal (Mt 22 167). The sentence 

ronounced will be final: nowhere do we find a 
hint of future probation. With respect to the 
person of the Judge, Jesus follows tlie tradition 
that assigns the office to the Son of Man. For 
the Son of man shall come in the 1 of his 
Father with liis angels; and then shall he render 
unto every man according to his deeds’ (Mt 167 
134 251), No particular significance is, however, 
attached to this fact: the emphasis falls, not on 
the personality of the Judge, but on the judgment 
He conducts. What is Jesus’ teaching with regard 
to the doom of the lost? Uniformly He follows 
the tradition that regards them as consigned to 
Gehenna or D (Mt 52. 10% 3 ae „ as in 
apoca tic, Gehenna appears as a fiery furnace in 
which the wicked suffer unending torment (Mt 5“, 
Lk 16%, Mt 25%). Jesus is no theologian, but 
something incomparably greater. In the main He 
appropriates the conceptions of His time, modify- 
ing or rejecting them only when they conflict with 
some vital religious or ethical interest. What is 
original in His teaching is not the theological con- 
ceptions but the new content with which they are 
charged. If His conception of the Judgment and 
of punishment is in formal respects that of Jewish 
apocalyptic, the spirit of which it is the vehicle is 
all His own. New is the moral earnestness with 
which He brings each individual soul face to face 
with the righteous Judge. ‘And be not afraid of 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell’ (Mt 10%). 
New is the moral purity with which the con- 
ception of judgment is carried out. Everything 
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national and sectarian falls away. Of a mechanical 
balancing of good and bad actions we hear nothing. 
The one test is character, and character in its 
deepest principle—the love in which lies the root of 
all morality and all religion. ‘I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink. . . . Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me (Mt 254), And what is true of Jesus’ teach- 
ing about judgment is true also of His teaching 
about punishment. The element of originality is 
to be found not in the formal conceptions but in 
the spirit they enshrine. In the descriptions of 
hell in Jewish apocalyptic embittered national and 
ecclesiastical feeling is at least as much in evidence 
as moral hatred of iniquity. Far otherwise is it 
when we turn to Jesus. What comes to expression 
in His almost fierce words regarding the fate of the 
wicked is His burning indignation 5 all high- 
handed sin, particularly against hypocrisy and 
heartlessness, His deep sense of the intinite and 
eternal difference between right and wrong, His 
immovable conviction that the first means ever- 
lasting life to a man and the second everlasting 
death. ‘And if thy hand or thy foot causeth thee 
to stumble, cut it off and cast it from thee: it is 
good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be 
cast into the eternal tire’ (Mt 188). 

3. In the Apocalypse of John.—We begin our 
study of the apostolic writings with the Apocalypse 
of John, not because it is the earliest of these writ- 
ings—in its present shape it cannot be dated before 
A.D. 95—but because the description it gives of the 
events of the End is by far the most detailed, and 
because we are probably justified in regarding it as, 
in the main, representative of primitive Christian 
views. In his programme of eschatological events 
the writer follows closely his Jewish models. At 
His Parousia, Christ will smite the nations of the 
earth assembled Annine! Him in battle, and 1170 

the way for His millennial reign (1911-205). 
he close of this reign will see a last uprising of 
the powers of evil, ending in their utter and final 
overthrow (2071). Then will come the general 
resurrection and the Judgment (20-1). The 
Judgment, which is universal in its scope, is con- 
ducted not by Christ but by God (20"). Men are 
judged ‘according to their works,’ and out of 
certain books, one being singled out by name as 
‘the Book of Life.“ The books contain a record of 
the deeds, good and bad, of each individual : the 
Book of Life is the list of God’s elect people. Ex- 
ceedingly brief is the account of the fate of the re- 
robate. ‘Death and Hades were cast into the 
ake of fire... and if any was not found written 
in the book of life, he was cast into the lake of 
fire.“ Though the writer describes this as ‘the 
second death,’ it is clear that he is thinking not of 
annihilation but of an eternity of suffering (14) 8), 
It must be admitted that the Book of Revelation 
does not everywhere maintain the high level of the 
Christian spirit. It comes to us from a time when 
the Church was passing through the same harrow- 
ing experiences as were the lot of the Jewish 
poopie in the days when apocalyptic had its birth. 
And in the one case as in the other persecution 
has resulted in an exacerbation of feeling and a 
narrowing of sympathy. 

4. In St. Paul.—For St. Paul as for the Christian 
community in general tlie Last Judgment is a great 
and dread fact with which believer and unbeliever 
have equally to reckon. He knows the terror of 
the Lord (2 Co 5"). We must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one 
may receive the things done in the body, according 
to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad’ 
(2 Co 50, Ro 2526 14%, 1 Co 313 40. In this and in 
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the majority of relevant passages it is Christ who 
sits as Judge. But that the point is not regarded 
as dogmatically fixed is shown by the fact that the 
159910 can also speak of God as the Judge (Ro 
28, 11 1410), What is his teaching with respect to 
the fate of the wicked? The Book of Revelation 

ives us two pictures—one of the redeemed in 

aradise, the other of devils and condemned souls 
in the lake of fire. Of the second pictura there is 
not a single trace in the Pauline Epistles. The 
wicked simply disappear from the scene, the nature 
and term of their punishment being left shrouded 
in obscurity. By bringing together a number of 
scattered indications we may, however, arrive at a 
fairly certain notion of what the Apostle thinks 
regarding their fate. That he contemplates a 
universal restoration is an idea that may at once 
be put aside. Support has, indeed, been sought 
for it in certain statements of a general character: 
‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive,’ ‘God hath shut up all unto dis- 
obedience that he might have mercy upon all’ 
(1 Co 15%, Ro 119, Col 1, Eph 1”). But such 
statements cannot be pressed in their letter against 
the multitude of passages that assert in unambigu- 
ous terms the final ruin of the ungodly (Ro 2* 23, 
Ph 3, 2 Th 1°). They are but examples of the 
Apostle’s sweeping and antithetical way of putting 
things. Quite decisive against the idea of restora- 
tion is the fact that nowhere do we find a single 
syllable that suggests future probation. 

One point only is open for argument, whether 
the Apostle has in his mind annihilation or an 
eternity of suffering. With regard to this, the 
words used in describing the fate of the wicked are 
not in themselves decisive. Of these words the 
two most important, both from the frequency of 
their occurrence and from their intrinsic signifi- 
cance, are ‘death’ (odvaros) and ‘destruction’ 
(dee. Death is for St. Paul sin’s specific 
penalty, its wages (Ro 6 62¹. 3 86) What does 
the term connote? Not necessarily annihilation, 
since, according to current ideas, the dead descended 
into Hades to lead there a wretched phantasmal 
existence. We can take from it nothing more 
than this—the loss of all that gives to life its 
value, the loss of all that is signified by salvation. 
Not materially different is the connotation of the 
term ‘destruction.’ The wicked are brought to 
utter ruin, swept from the place of the living and 
the presence of God. But, if a study of terms 
leaves the question of annihilation or eternal 
suffering an open one, the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s thought points conclusively to the former 
alternative. eight must be attached to the fact 
of an absence of any reference to a place of tor- 
ment. The tribulation and anguish of Ro 2 need 
refer to nothing beyond the experience of destruc- 
tion. On two things only does St. Paul lay stress 
—that the wicked have no inheritance in the 
Kingdom of God, and that they are cleared off 
the face of the world. Still more decisive is this 
other fact—that the universe he contemplates as 
the goal of redemption is one reconciled to God in 
all its parts. If the demonic powers are not ulti- 
mately reconciled, as in one passage he seems to 
indicate (Col 1h, they are abolished (1 Co 15%). 
God becomes all in all. St. Paul leaves us with 
the vision of a world that is without a devil and 
without a hell, without a shadow on its brightness 
or a discord in its harmony. 

The Apostle’s allusions to the Judgment are 
neither few nor ambiguous, yet we have to take 
account of the perplexing fact that, in those - 
ages where he gives a detailed programme of the 
End, not only is all reference to the great event 
omitted, but no place seems to be left for it. In 
1 Th 4 we read of a resurrection of believers 
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who have died and of a gathering of these and of 
living believers to meet the Lord in the air and be 
for ever with Him, but there is no mention of a 
resurrection of the wicked and a Final Judgment. 
These events seem to be excluded. So is it also 
in 1 Co 15%, Though the picture here is more 
detailed, the resurrection of the wicked and the 
Judgment find no place in it. And in 2 Co 518 
and Ph 1” the Apostle speaks as if death at once 
ushered the believer into the presence of Christ. 
To depart is to be with Christ. Here not only the 
Judgment, but the whole drama of the End, in- 
cluding the Parousia, falls away. How are we to 
account for this perplexing fact? That St. Paul 
ever consciously broke with the apocalyptic tradi- 
tion in any of its main features is incredible. In 
Philippians, one of the later Epistles, he still bids 
his readers expect the Parousia (4°). More can be 
said for the hypothesis that his ardent longing 
for union with Christ leads him to overleap inter- 
vening events and hasten to the goal. This, how- 
ever, is not the whole explanation. The truth is 
that there are elements in the Apostle’s thought 
which, though he is hardly conscious of the fact, 
are carrying him away from the apocalyptic scheme. 
In Judaism the Judgment has its main significance 
as the instrument for effecting a separation be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked. But for St. 
Paul this separation has already been virtually 
effected. By the fact of their unbelief the wicked 
are already condemned; by the fact of their faith 
the righteous are already justified. It is true that 
the Apostle does not think of the believer’s present 
state of salvation as absolute. But against this 
we have to set the emphasis which he places on 
the element of assurance. ‘Who is he that shall 
condemn? It is Christ Jesus that died!’ Had the 
Judgment been to St. Paul all that it was to a 
piona Jew, he could hardly, in his account of the 

nd and in his contemplation of death, have left 
it unnoticed. In the Fourth Gospel, to which we 
now turn, this drift from apocalyptic is much more 
pronounced. 

5. In the Fourth Gospel.— No more than St. 
Paul does the writer of the Fourth Gospel con- 
template a formal breach with the traditional 
apocalyptic ideas. ‘The hour cometh,’ Christ is 
represented as saying, ‘in which all that are in 
the tombs shall hear his (the Son of man’s) voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done ill unto the resurrection of judgment’ (5% *; 
cf. 12%, 1 Jn 47). But, if the Evangelist yields 
this recognition to traditional views, his own 
peculiar thought moves on other lines. The judg- 
ment on which the stress falls is that which Christ 
accomplished in the course of His earthly ministry 
and is always accomplishing. While He lived on 
earth, He was already invested with the sovereign 
power to judge. For judgment I am come into 
the world, that they which see not might see, and 
that td which see might be made blind’ (9° 577 
81516 120). If passages 1 in which He is 
made to disclaim the office of Judge I came not 
to judge the world but to save the world they 
are added in order, by seeming contradiction, to 
drive thought deeper (127 5 317). His real pur- 
pose is, indeed, to save, but none the less His ap- 

ce in the world has the inevitable result 
that a separation is effected between the children 
of light and the children of darkness. The former 
are attracted to Christ, to find in Him their salva- 
tion; the latter are repelled and driven into hos- 
tility. In the attitude which a man takes up 
towards Christ he is already judged. ‘This is the 
condemnation that light is come into the world, 
but men loved the darkness rather than the light’ 
(31). In the matter of doom we find a similar 
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shifting of the centre of gravity from the future to 
the present. Sin’s real punishment is not physical 
death or even suffering, but exclusion from the 
higher life that comes into being through the birth 
from above. He that heareth my word. . . hath 
eternal life, and cometh notinto judgement, but hath 
passed out of death into life’ (5%). The popular notion 
of hell disappears as completely as in St. Paul. 
But notwithstanding this spiritualizing train of 
thought, the traditional apocalyptic notions—the 
Parousia, a resurrection of the just and unjust, 
final judgment by Christ and eternal punishment 
for the lost—succeeded in maintaining themselves 
in the Church’s faith. Not till the introduction of 
the idea of purgatory do we meet with any import- 
ant modification of this scheme. And it was not 
till the beginning of the 3rd cent., with Origen, 
Cyprian, and the Gregorys, that the idea of 
purgatory began to emerge. 
6. Only one other point, and that of minor im- 
ortance, remains to be noted. Not a few early 
hristian writers speak of a descent of Christ into 
Hades and a preaching to the dead. In 1 P 3'%- 
it is the disobedient of the days of Noah to whom 
Christ brings the message of salvation ; in Irenæus 
(IV. xxvii. 2) it is the Patriarchs ; in Marcion (Iren. 
I. xxvii. 3) it is Cain, the Sodomites, Egyptians, 
and other heathen. It is improbable that this con- 
ception was a creation of the Church; rather have 
we to think of the adoption and Christianizing of 
@ current pagan myth of a saviour-god descending 
into the under world to wrest the sceptre from its 
powers. The mythological details are stripped off, 
and Christ’s mission becomes one of preaching to 
those from whom in their lifetime the gos 1 had 
been withheld. Also from the ranks of the dead 
Christ will win His trophies. Judged according to 
men in the flesh, they will live according to God in 
the Spirit (1 P 4°) (see W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 
705 p. 32 ff.). See, further, art. DESCENT INTO 
AD ES. 


LitzraturE.—R. H. Charles, Eschatology : Hebrew, Jewish, 


and Christian, 1899; P. Volz, Jtid. Eschatologie von Daniel bis 
Akiba, 1903 ; A. Harnack, History of Dogma, . tr., i. 11894] 
and ii. [1896]. W. MORGAN. 


JUDGMENT-HALL.—In ancient times justice 
was dispensed in the open, usually in the market- 
place, near the city gate. With the development 
of civic life, however, special courts of justice 
began to be built. Thus Solomon had his throne- 
room’ or portico erected within the complex of his 
palace buildings (1 K 77), where justice continued 
to be administered no doubt till the latest period 
of the Monarchy. The Sanhedrin also convened 
for judgment in the ‘ Hall of Hewn Stone’ on the 
south side of the great court of the Temple. In 
Rome, too, the Imperial Age saw the law-courts 
transferred to basil ice, or open colonnades near 
the Forum, and finally to closed halls, where cases 
were heard in secret (in secretario). The adminis- 
tration of justice in basilice has been traced to 
Pompeii and other centres of Roman life, but was 
apparently not the custom in Palestine, the word 
translated ‘judgment hall’ in the AV (Jn 183-5 
19°, Ac 23%) being really mpaırúópio» or palace. 

A. R. GORDON. 

JUDGMENT-SEAT.—The judge invariably sat 
on a special ‘seat’ or throne. Thus Jerusalem 
and the smaller cities alike had their ‘thrones for 
judgement’ (Jg 4°, 1 K 7’, Ps 122°, etc.). In Rome 
magistrate and jury were seated together on the 
raised tribunal, or bench, the magistrate on his 
sella curulis, or ‘chariot seat,’ specially associated 
with the Roman tmperium. The custom extended 
also to the Provinces. In the NT xpirjpa (‘tri- 
bunals’) is used of law-courts generally (in 1 Co 6> ¢ 
and Ja 2°), while Biya, lit. step, ‘seat’ (for 
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parties in a law-suit), is applied to the ‘judg- | as his ‘ fellow-prisoners,’ as ‘of note among the 


ment-seat not only of the Emperor (Ac 251), but 
also of the governors Pilate (Mt 271, Jn 19%), 
Gallio (Ac 1812. 161.) and Festus (25% 7), and even 
metaphorically of God (Ro 14) and Christ (2 Co 
510). See, further, TRIAL-AT-LAW. 

A. R. GORDON. 

JULIA (‘IovAla, Ro 16", a Latin name, the femi- 
nine form of Julius [the name of a famous Roman 
gens}. Both of these were extremely common 
names. The name Julia is very frequently found 
asa name of female slaves belonging to the Im- 
perial household). -A woman salu by St. Paul 
and coupled with Philologus. They may have 
been brother and sister, or more probably husband 
and wife. Other couples saluted in Ro 16 are 
Aquila and Prisca (v.“, the order being, however, 
‘Prisca and Aquila’), perhaps Andronicus and 
Junia (v.7; see J UNIAS), and Nereus and his sister 
(v.45), It has been conjectured that the names in 
this verse are those of persons forming a Christian 
family with a household church (xal rods od» avrots 
wayras dylovs). If this be so, Philologus and Julia 
were Piani the parents of Nereus and his sister 
(Nerias) and Olympas, and the leaders of the little 
community which gathered for worship at their 
home (cf. v.“, where a married couple are saluted as 
‘ fellow-labourers’ with the Apostle, and the salu- 
tation includes ‘the church which assembles at 
their house’). The locality to which we assign 
this circle of Christians will depend upon our view 
of the destination of Ro 167. Nothing further is 
known of any of these persons, 

T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

JULIUS ( Iosuos).— After the decision of Festus 
to send St. Paul to Rome, he was entrusted to the 
care of a centurion named Julius of the Augustan 
cohort’ (Ac 2713). The Apostle was treated with 
kindness and consideration by the centurion, who, 
although he disregarded St. Paul’s advice as to 
the place of wintering (vv.*"), deferred to his 
recommendation regarding cutting away the boat 
(v.), and, in order to save him, refused to allow 
the soldiers to kill the prisoners (v.). On arriv- 
ing in Rome Julius handed over his prisoner to 
the captain of the guard’ (2816). Much discussion 
has gathered round the phrase ‘ Augustan cohort’ 
to which Julius belonged. Ramsay regards it as 
probable that Julius belonged to the corps of official 
couriers, employed as emissaries to various parts 
of the Empire—the peregrini; and the ‘captain 
of the guard’ is supposed to have been their 
commanding officer (see artt. BAND, AUGUSTAN 
BAND). 

As Julius was the family name of the members 
of the Roman Imperial house, it was assumed by 
many of the vassal kings from the days of Julius 
Cæsar onwards. It was borne by all the Jewish 
5 from Antipater, the father of Herod the 

reat. Josephus mentions a Julius Archelzus, 
son-in-law o Agrippa I. (Ant. XIX. ix. 1; cf. 
Schiirer, i. 561, index, p. 69). 


LITERATURE.--R. J. Knowling, EGT, Acts,“ 1900, p. 516: 


W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1 . 815; E. 
Schürer, GJ V4 i. [1901] 460-462. W. F. BoYD. 
JUNIAS, JUNIA (Ro-16’).—A person saluted by 


St. Paul and coupled with Andronicus. As the 
name occurs in the accusative (Iovvlay), it may 
be Junias, a masculine name contracted from 
Junianus, or Junia, acommon feminine name; in 
either case a Latin name. If the name is that of 
a woman, she was the sister, or more likely the 
wife, of Andronicus. Other couples saluted in Ro 
16 are Aquila and Prisca (v., the order, however, 
being ‘ Prisca and Aquila’), Philologus and Julia, 
Nereus and his sister (v.). Andronicus and 
Junia(s) are described as kinsmen of the Apostle, 


apostles,’ and as having become Christians before 
St. Paul (see ANDRONICUS). It is surely not at 
all impossible that St. Paul should include a 
woman among the apostles in the wider sense of 
accredited missionaries or messengers, a position 
to which their seniority in the faith may have 
called this pair. So Chrysostom understood the 
words (Hom. in S. Pauli Ep. ad Rom.). 
T. B. ALLWORTHY. 

JUPITER (Ac 14. 1 [RVm Zeus '] 19 * [AV 
and RV the image which fell down from Jupiter’ ; 
RVm from heaven’)).—The Oriental setting of 
the events which took place at Lystra is strongly 
evident in the first of these passages. The miracle 
of healing at once causes the barbarians to suppose 
that the gods had come to pay them a visit, and 
the impassive Barnabas is regarded as the chief. 
True to the oriental character, the Lycaonians 
Hig aang the active and energetic preacher as the 
inferior, and the more silent and statuesque figure 
as the leader and principal’ (W. M. Ramsay, The 
Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 57n.). It 
was not that such visits were „ to be 
common, but a well-known legend (Ovid, Metam. 
viii. 626 tf. ; ef. Fasti, v. 495 ff.) told of such a visit, 
when the aged couple Philemon and Baucis had 
alone received the august visitors and had been 
suitably rewarded; this had been localized in 
several districts. The people cried out in the 
speech of Lycaonia, and the original name of the 
local god given by them to Barnabas has been 
here replaced by the Greek equivalent, Zeus. In 
v. Codex Beze has a slightly different phrase 
which reads, ‘the temple of Zeus-before-the-city.’ 
The participle in the phrase 700 8vros Aids Ipo. 
is used in a way characteristic of Acts, viz. 
to introduce some title or particular phrase, and 
we must consider that D is correct here. Zöckler 
(ad loc.) and Ramsay (op. cit. p. 51 f.) compare an 
inscription at Claudiopolis which has Zeus Pro- 
astios (i.e. J . ). The title 
here, then, is Propoleös, which is actually found 
in an inscription at Smyrna. The Temple would 
be outside the city proper, and it is not quite 
clear whether the gates where the sacrifice was 
prepared were those of the Temple, or of the city, 
or of the dwelling-house of the apostles. It is 
most ie that the Temple is referred to, the 
gates being chosen as a special place for the offer- 
8 a N sacrifice (Ramsay) 

aur, Zeller, Overbeck, and Wendt regard the 
whole incident as unhistorical, since suc le 
would rather have considered that the miracle- 
workers were magicians or demons.: But the local 
legends give ample support to the text. 
n 19” the translation should follow RVm: the 

image which fell down from the clear sky.’ 

LiTERATURS.—See R. J. Knowling, EGT, 1900, ad loc.; A. 
C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 1897, p. 189 f. 

F. W. WoksLEx. 

JUSTICE.—In his analysis of justice (dcxatoctrn), 
Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, bk. v.) distin- 
guishes the justice which is co-extensive with 
virtue—is, in fact, perfect virtue —from the 
special justice which consists in fairness of dealing 
with our neighbours. The NT writers use the 
word S ixaj,ẽꝗZʃ ii almost exclusively in the former 
sense, connecting it with the rigliteousness of God 
(see RIGHTEOUSNESS). The lesser righteousness is, 
however, included under the greater; and though 
the emphasis is laid on mercy or love as ‘ the ful- 
filling of the law’ (Ro 13"), justice is also recog- 
nd as a duty towards Him who is ‘just’ as well 
as the merciful ‘justifier’ of them that believe (see 
LOVE). Thus the Apostle enumerates ‘ things just’ 
(do Sixaca) in his catalogue of Christian virtues 
(Ph 4°). He urges his readers likewise to set their 
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thoughts on that which is honourable’ or ‘seemly’ 
(cad), not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 
in the sight of men (Ro 127, 2 Co 82 137). This 
Christian justice covers the whole round of life. 
All men are entitled to their full dues, alike of 
tribute, custom, fear, honour, service and wage. 
The Christian master respects the honour not merel 
of his wife and children, but even of his slaves (Ep 
5%, Col 316.) The servant also deals justly with 
his master, not stealing or purloining, as heathen 
slaves were wont to do, but ‘ with good will doing 
service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men’ (Eph 
652, Col 3%, Tit 2%, 1 P 2188), For such service 
the labourer is worthy of an honest wage (1 Ti 5, 
2 Ti 20). The same principle applies to the preacher 
of the gospel, even though he refuse to accept his 
privileges (1 Co 9%). In their relations as citizens, 
Christian men are actuated by the most sensitive 
regard for honour. Though he stands for Christian 
freedom, the Apostle feels morally obliged to send 
back Philemon’s slave, however helpful he found 
him to be; and he further takes on his own 
shoulders full liability for Onesimus’ misdeeds 
(Philem .). In order that public justice may 
be upheld, too, the Christian is urged to pray for 
kings and all in high places of authority (1 Ti 2%), 
and to be subject to all their ordinances for the 
Lord's sake (Tit 3'¢, 1 P 25), But he himself 
is entitled to justice before the law. No man 
suffered more for his Master's sake than St. Paul; 
and no one wrote more serious words on the sin 
of litigiousness (1 Co 6'™), Yet, in defence of his 
just rights as a citizen, he not only asserted his 
man freedom (Ac 167 22% 251°), but defended 
himself before the courts to the very last (Ac 
24108, 95101. 2 Ti 4162), For to him the courts were 
there to secure justice for all. See TRIAL-AT-LAW. 
A. R. GORDON. 
JUSTIFICATION.—1. Considerations on the his- 
tory of the doctrine.—J ustification by faith formu- 
lates the distinctive principle of Protestantism. It 
has been a war-cry and word of passion, and embodies 
a spiritual and theological conflict. It claimed to 
be an advance on the Catholic idea, as more true 
to apostolic experience and more adequate to the 
sinners need. It is advisable at the outset to 
investigate this claim as preparatory to a dispas- 
sionate analysis of the apostolic doctrine. Justifica- 
tion is a complex conception. Neither in Luther 
nor in the Council of Trent are ambiguities and 
inconsistencies wanting. The combatants on both 
sides in subsequent controversy have in consequence 
easily fallen into serious misunderstandings. The 
vital current re-animating modern religious theory 
is disclosing the fact,“ and producing a better- 
proportionedjperspective. Rid of the war-dust, we 
see Clearly the salient features of the main respec- 
tive positions and their conspicuous divergences. 
What are these? It is a rich, fresh experience 
Luther describes in his finest statement of his 
faith, The Liberty of the Christian Man. It finds 
no commensurate exposition in the Lutheran or 
Reformed Confessions. Luther himself was no 
theologian ; and his varying expressions are diffi- 
cult to harmonize. But the tendency of his teach- 
ing is plain.t The character of Tridentine teach- 
ing is as plain. Luther's is aus einem Gusse (of 


one mould’), born of an intense travail of soul. The 
Catholic, polemical in import and comprehensive 
of aspect, has in view efficient discipline of souls. 


Grace, according to Luther, is known in personal 
relationship with Christ (Com. on Gal 2”); it is a 
sense of God’s favour ; it saves from God’s wrath ; 

* Of. particularly inter multos alios Ritschl in his 
Die christl. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Bonn, 1870-74, i. and iii. 

t For Luther’s works consult the Erlangen ed., 1826 fl.; H. 
13 — 5 and C. A. Buchheim, Luther's Primary Works, London, 
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it saves at once and wholly by God’s free mercy, is 
a complete and perfect thing, conditioned upon 
faith, bringing with it assurance of salvation (see 
Against Latomus). It is, in his own words, ‘the 
favour of God not a quality of soul’ (ib. 489), 
identical with forgiveness, release from His wrath, 
enjoyment of His favour, a present status rather 
than a new character. To receive such grace is to 
be justified. The Council of Trent“ defines ite 
doctrine in reference to three questions: the 
manner of gaining justification, of maintaining it, 
and of regaining it when lost through mortal sin. 
The answers are that it is gained in baptism, 
through which are received not only remission of 
sins but sanctification and renewal of the inner 
man (sess. vi. ch. 7); it is maintained by perform- 
ance of good works, keeping the commandments of 
God aad the Church, resulting in an increase of 


justification (ch. 10); it is regained by penance 


and penitential ‘satisfactions’ (ch. 14). ‘That 
which truly justifies the heart is grace, which 
is daily created and poured into our hearts’ 


(J. Fischer’s Refutation of Luther, 1523). Grace on 
this view is a Divine substance,t ex opere operato 
imparted, increased by man’s aid, dependent on 
faith and good works as co-ordinate in worth, all 
part and parcel of the same idea, ‘the infusion 
of grace’—the novel feature in Catholic dogma. 
Catholic dogma, equall with Protestant, safe- 
ards the Divine initiative and the work of Christ, 
ut neither the honour of Christ nor individual 
assurance, since, concerning the former, Christ, 
though His righteousness is available for our salva- 
tion, is not regarded as f in us as our 
Righteousness; and, concerning the latter, the 
organized machinery of means of grace brings in 
all the elements of uncertainty, leaving the doctrine 
unsatisfactory in the most crucial point. Luther's is 
a purely religious conception, vastly deeper within 
its limits than the other, comprising not only pardon 
of sin and escape from the Divine wrath, but peace 
of conscience and assurance of salvation. Its weak- 
est features are the idea of faith, which is limited 
to belief and trust in Christ's satisfaction, apart 
from subjective a porran of its experience 
through the indwelling Christ which faith makes 
possible, and the resulting unbridged chasm be- 
tween justification and sanctification; and the 
lack of any really vital relation between the new 
status and the new character of the justified. $ 
Judged by the standard of apostolic truth, both 
fall short. In the apostolic consciousness justifica- 
tion is more than merely God’s favour or pardon of 
sins: it is release from the power as well as guilt 
of sin, a new character, in principle at least, with 
the new status. Therein the Catholic opposition 
to Luther was justified. But the new character is 
erroneously regarded by Catholicism as the gradual 
transformation of human nature (which is sanctifi- 
cation), a process in this life always incomplete, 
and liable to be imperilled by stagnation and 
lapse. Nor are the Catholic formuls adequate to 
the profoundly spiritual and final representations 
in apostolic experience of the acts and operations 
of grace in the believing heart through the instru- 
mentality of Christ’s Person and Spirit. This, 
however, is a deficiency only in theology; it is 
compensated for in actual religious practice in the 
Sacritice of the Mass, where faith is more genially 
receptive and heartfelt devotion more warmly 
active in realizing the real presence of Christ in 
all His justifying force. The Mass is to the creed 


“The best ed. of the ‘Decrees’ of Trent is that of A. L. 
Richter and F. Schulte, Leipzig, 1853. 

t For the recent ideas of Catholic divines on justification see 
art. in CE. i 

t For Luther's doctrinal position consult J. Köstlin, Life of 
Luther, Eng. tr., London, 1883, and T. M. Lindsay, Luther and 
the German Reformation, Edinburgh, 1900. 
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in the Roman system what, so to 1 aa ‘Hebrews’ 
is to Romans’ in Pauline thought. 

2. The problem of justification.—J ustification is 
a religious 5 the answer to an interior 
inquiry of Christian experience. The OT ory 
‘How is man just with God?’ is deepened in the 
NT: ‘How is God gracious?’ and ‘ How are we 
sure of His ?? That again is the problem 
of fellowship with God — the most engrossing of 
modern quests. Of fellowship with God the very 
foundation and certainty is justification. In con- 
sequence modern spiritual philosophy is eagerly 
interested. It is better equipped to cope with the 
exquisitely delicate character of the inquiry than 
any past age. The modern idea of Divine imma- 
nence in Nature and man addsimmeasurably to our 
perception of the nature of the human spirit, its 
workings, their relation to the Divine Spirit; and 
furnishes a key to the representation and recon- 
struction of inner soul-processes beyond the appar- 
atus of the older theolo The mystical emotion 
is its highest form, and is no exceptional super- 
addition to man’s nature; rather it is his natural 
consummation. It is not merely the secret action 
of the mind upon itself; while an inborn instinct, 
it comes to distinct form and growth from causes 
objective to itself, operating on it by the inwork- 
ing of external and historica] circumstance and 
the exercise and outworking of ethical faculty. 


Psychologically it is not of the ordinary emotive 
life; it is higher, inclusive of all the of human 
nature, gathering up into iteelf those inner 


powers in whose interplay under its guidance and 
inspiration in one harmonious unity its life consists. 
In operation it is wholly personal, conscious, ener- 
getic, intensely individual. Into it enters the force 
of historic fact, out of it the power of moral 
life; but itself is a self inbreathing the one, out- 
breathing the other. The constitution of this self 
is the modern construction of Justification. The 
life of that self is communion with God ; justifica- 
tion is its origin and basis. 

What is the origin?—the Divine graciousness t 
(Luther) or Divine grace (Catholic); a ‘ reckoning 
righteous,’ or a ‘making righteous’t by God? 
Neither of these alternatives standing solitary is 
to-day an intelligible concept applicable to the 
Divine or the human personality; nor is the one 
or the other a felt fact of religious experience, the 
ultimate test of every theory. These are otiose 
ideas, as useless as absolute ideas. God and His 

e cannot be otiose. ‘ He speaks and it is done.’ 

is grace is at once, as grace, prescient and pre- 
venient, operans and co-operans, sufficient and 
efficient, and cannot be defined in merely legal or 
logical terms, or, in fact, in anything short of that 
‘interpenetration of essence’ of God's self or char- 
acter § with man’s self or character, bestowing on 
man’s its profoundest promise and potency; and 
instanter translating it into the status and char- 
acter of life that is being sanctified after His image, 
and on His initiative. What Protestant thought 
clumsily encloses within two notions, ‘justification’ 
and ‘imputation,’ || may be regarded under one 
more modern—‘ development.’ Then, man’s self is 
appreciated from the Divine standpoint, as God 
saw creation in its first being, not as it actually is 
in present attainment, nor as it will be in perfect 
fruition, but as it is ideally becoming when put 
upon the right basis and in the right atmosphere, 


* See § 3, v. ‘ Hebrews.’ 

t This is the sense of grace in Luther; cf. A. C. McGiffert, 
Protestant Thought before Kant, London, 1911, I. 28. 

1 The familiar contrast between Romanist and Protestant ideas. 

§ The only adequate phrase to denote the NT conception of 
the relation of the ransomed soul to its Redeemer. 

i Taputan on is specially offensive to modern ethical sensitive- 
seed: e sense of responsibility insists that each is himself, 
not another. 
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the condition we find in ‘the stature of a perfect 
man ’—Christ—the root and direction rather than 
the end or determining the judgment of its 
character. That 5 is justification. 

The faculty of self by whose exercise the new 
status and generation are attained is faith.“ By 
‘faith’ the Divine Life dwells in man’s soul and 
Divine truth becomes power. Faith here is more 
than spiritual insight, it is spiritual grasp; more 
than a receptive force, it is also the bestowing fact, 
softening the harsh independence of these two 
realities. The truth is that every approach of 
God to man has a true tendency to create the faith 
without which the approach can never become a 
real entrance. Faith is man’s welcome of Him, 
created in man’s heart, as the face of a friend 
coming towards us reclaims us for his friendship. 
Faith again is more than assent or trust: it is the 
soul’s entrance into healthy relationship to Him 
who is its true life; an entrance fuller or weaker 
according to the soul’s capacity, and ever growin 
with the soul’s growth. Faith thus un ee 
widens its mental and emotional constituents. 
God and man underneath all obscuring media are 
of like nature; God is the element of man's true 
life.“ God is unceasingly solicitous in seeking 
man, and, finding man reciprocate, apprehends 
him, but as Life apprehending life, or the ocean 
refreshing the tide's eddy, or the tree quickening 
the branch. The term ‘justification’ may be 
technically a juridical one, but that which it aims 
at expressing 1s in idea and fact a spiritual trans- 
action unexpressible in forensic terms, not even 
conceivable as a process having acts and stages. 
It may better be compared toa gem f having many 
facets, simultaneous, not successive, and glowing 
in U»V'—,fl with every further advance 
into light. This is the essence of the idea in believ- 
ing experience. It is also the essence of the idea 
in the apostolic conscience—the love of God seek- 
ing the love of man and finding it. 2 

„The apostolic doctrine of justification.—The 
apostolic doctrine is characterized by a singular 
originality, comprehensiveness, self - consistency, 
and spirituality. Itssystematic statement is elabo- 
rate, developing itself consciously along three lines 
—experiential, historical, speculative. A careful 
analysis is necessary to separate its essential sub- 
stance and abiding cogency from their first local 
form. Its originality 1s evident when compared 
with similar ideas in ethnic and Jewish religion; 
its comprehensive and self-consistent character by 
the exhibition of its contents; its spirituality by 
the demonstration of its purely religious validity ; 
its permanent worth by the absoluteness with 
which it solves the religious problem of which 
avowedly it is an answer. 

i. ORIGINALITY.—The idea of justification does 
not originate with Christianity, although truly it 
comes to its full expression there. Wherever re- 
ligion becomes personal in actual communion with 
God, it brings with itself inquiry as to the 
specific nature of the power known and felt and 
the peculiar character of its working in the soul. 
This we find occurring in religious history generally, 
and especially in Hebrew religion. Ethnic faiths 
for the most part are so lacking in belief in a per- 
sonal God that the inquiry hardly anywhere attains 
more than rudimen shape. ven in more 
advanced faiths the Divine personality is mingled 
with such unworthy elements that fruitful concep- 
tions are rare. The indelible convictions won are 
only two: the gravity of the need, and the failure 


* Of. 8t. Au ne, Confessions, i. 1: ‘Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it find ita rest in Thee.’ 


t Cf. the soul as ‘ pearl’ (Mt 1346 
t Cf. the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the perfect picture of 
* justification.’ 
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of provision to meet the need. A more positive 
impetus enters with Semitic religion, in whose re- 
ligious observances the reception of the Divine life 
is increasingly the centre of attention. The grow- 
ing consciousness of Divine force is mediated in the 
Hebrew spirit by sacrifice, prayer, wisdom, and 
prophetic inspiration ; in the experience of sufter- 
ing also very notably, as in Jeremiah and Deutero- 
Isaiah; in mystical union with the righteous 
spirit of the Law, as in the finer Psalms; and real- 
ized as pardon of sin (Ps 32), life in God's favour 
(Ps 30), righteousness (Ps 4, etc.), mercy, and salva- 
tion, covering all aspects of the soul’s state. ‘The 
Law’ at its best (Ps 119) was spirit and life, 
obedience to its precepts clothing the spirit and 
life of man with their imperishable energy, which 
is none other than that of God who gave them. 
Pre-Christian evolution deepened the conscience 
in at least three directions—the difficulty in the 
way of justification, the possibility ofits accomplish- 
ment, the mode and means of its reality. The 
advent of Christ, the tout ensemble of His Per- 
son and Work as one organic influence, raised the 
whole problem in 9 experience and 
thought to an incomparably richer plane, on which, 
while the difficulty is enlarged, the possibilities 
are matured and a final mode with adequate means 
provided. Here the centre of gravity is Christ 
and His own justification (1 Ti 3%, He 3. 5. 6): 
‘being manifest in the flesh, he was justified in 
the spirit.“ Wherein consists His being justified ? 
The true answer is—in all that by which His higher 
origin was made known (‘ His glory’ in St. John, 
manifested in words, works, resurrection [7% e. 
2u 32 14"; cf. Mt 7%, Ro 14, Ac 2%, etc.]; His 
high-priesthood’ [He 3. 5. 6]; His righteousness’ 
[Ro 10 1 Co 1%, 2 Co 5”, Ph 3°, ete., in St. Paul)). 
It is a description drawn in contrast with the pre- 
ceding phrase, manifest in the flesh, and includes 
all by which He is proved to be the very Person He 
truly was.“ This general proof is further special - 
ized into the events of His Death and Resurrection, 
its ultimate and most impressive parts, which as 
such procured the redemption from sin through 
which we are justified (Ro 5° 4%, He 8. 9. 10). His 
own justification consistéd in the accomplished 
fact of His perfect holiness and His risen life. It 
is ours after the same manner; only it is His right- 
eousness that is mediated to us to become ours, 
and that in virtue of our union with Him by faith 
(Ro 33-% 5). The old distress of man’s nature is 
irrevocably dissolved under the assured potency of 
the new condition in which it stands. 

ii. COMPLETENESS. — The general meaning of 
justification is clear, nay simple; but the greatl 
simple is the organization of the complex. An 
the apostolic exposition is complex. It compre- 
hends many elements, commands a variety of rela- 
tions. It derives its material from the Apostle’s 
unique fellowship with the glorified Lord; and 
that experience, fundamental y the same in all, is 
varied by the diversity of in uay in each. 
Again, the reasoning of the apostles relates itself 
directly to immediate issues and is affected by the 
circumstances of the readers to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Further, the intellectual equipment of 
the writers colours their statements. To all this 
we must add the fact that their doctrine had to 
establish itself on the successful displacement of 
two solutions already on the field, one of them 
strongly entrenched, viz. the ministration of the 
Law. The most systematic and dispassionate 
statement is given by St. Paulin the Epistle to the 
Romans, with which is to be associated the sub- 
sidiary matter (more or less disputatious) in Eph., 
2 Cor., Gal., ete. Isolated references and aspects 


of the doctrine, more or less complete, are to be 
His own use of the word ‘justified (Lk 7). 
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found in Acts, the General Epistles, and Hebrews. 
The relation of these to one another, and of them 
all to the Synoptic teaching of Jesus Himself, has 
to be adverted to. 

(1) St. Paul. — Justification is by God's 
(Ro 3% 4°, Eph 2, Tit 37), by man’s faith (Ac 139, 
Ro 5!), by Christ's Death (Ro 5°), by His Resurrec- 
tion (Ro 43). It is a justification of the ungodly 
(Ro 45, 2 Co 51, etc.); it is not of works of the Law 
(Ro 3”, Gal 3", etc.), not of the law written in the 
heart, the uncircumcision (Ro 2"). It is not incon- 
sistent with judgment by works (1 Co 97, Ph 881 
It is for remission of sins (Ro 3%), peace with God, 
access into grace and hope of glory (Ro 5'-3), 
righteousness (Ro 42. * 517 32, 2 Co 51, Ph 3°), for 
life (Ro 518; ‘a justification taking effect in life’), 
which is through the body of Christ (Ro 7$) and by 
His Spirit (Eph 218, Ro 5% 8% 4. 6. 10. 1, etc.). To 
the foregoing add the corroborative statement in 
Ro 4 as to Abraham’s justification. There are 
five points. Justification is by faith, not works 
(4785), therefore by grace (416). Being by grace 
through faith, it came not through law but through 
promise (4'*; cf. Gal 318). It is not by circumcision 
or outward aia (4% 10. ); it leaves no room 
for boasting or self-righteous confidence (37 42). 
According to the Apostle, justification is not an 
act of man but an act of God. It issues from His 
holy Fatherly love and righteousness, which can 
have no possible relation to unrighteousness but 
that of wrath. It is fundamenta J related to be- 
lieving self-surrender and trust (faith) on man’s 

art. It is manifested in the historical work of 

esus. Its force resides in God, the object of faith, 
as He in His righteousness and clemency appears 
in the Death and Life after Death of His Son, by 
whose life we are saved (Ro 5). This justifica- 
tion is not cogently interpreted as ‘a reckoning 
rigliteous, nor as ‘a making righteous’; it is 
more than the first, and other than the second. It 
includes the juridical features within the larger 
personal and spiritual, for there enter into it (a) 
grace and (b) faith, (c) Christ’s Spirit and (d) the 

eliever in Christ, all in a plane of spirit and life. 
Here God cannot just be underst as a Judge 
acquitting a criminal; t the culprit has his position 
completely reversed, andis advanced to the honours 
and privileges to which he would have been entitled 
by a perfect obedience. ? He not only goes free 
from merited penalty; he is transferred into a new 
freedom for righteous service, gains unrestricted 
admittance to the operations of grace, the right of 
sonship, with all the glorious future involved. 
All that future is here in its initial stage in germ, 
so that the whole is regarded as already in the 
potential possession of the believer, and God gives 
as God and Father, not after the manner of an 
earthly tribunal. The stress of the Pauline state- 
ment rests on the fact that he conceives the energies 
of the Spirit to be liberated for the believer by the 
qog Death of Christ, and mediated to the be- 
iever by the present life of ‘the Lord, the Spirit’ 
(2 Co 317), to whom the believer is joined to form 
‘one spirit’ (1 Co 67). It is a statement of spirit, 
not logic; experience and life, not legal forms. 5 

The Apostle proceeds next to plead for its effi- 
cacy by contrasting it with two earlier attempts in 
the history of the race to restore man’s righteous- 
ness—attempts which had miserably failed. There 
was first the working of the natural conscience in 

* The meaning of the term, a judicial word. 

t To Him as Judge the situation is a legal impasse out of 
which there is no legal way; recourse is had to the Divine 
clemency. 

St. W. P. Paterson, Pauline Theology, London, 1903, p. 71. 

St. Paul uses metaphors, some drawn from juristic termin- 
ology, others from the ceremonial on the Great Day of Atone- 
ment. These metaphors are to be interpreted not in separation 
but in their combined cumulative effect, if the comprehensive 
character of his idea is to be maintained. 
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the Gentile world. There is a light of nature 
which offers knowledge sufficient to impress on 
men the fact that their just due to God is full 
obedience to His will. By their wilful disobedience 
that light that was in them had been turned to 
darkness, with the result not of heightening the 

ssibilities of human nature, but rather of increas- 
ing its unrighteousness, in fellowship with the god 
of this world, the Devil; and now the world was 
lying in wickedness under God's wrath (Ro 12- 38 

1%, Gal 32, Eph 2?), and, in the individual heart, 
earnestly endeavouring to keep from its contamina- 
tion, the conflict proved the prepotency of sin 
(Ro 7). Then there was the moral conscience 
trained under the Law of Moses. It was designed 
to remedy the moral disaster of the natural con- 
science. Was it successful ?—It had been most 
ineffectual. Law could not make alive’ (Gal 321) 
either in its Prost or in their sanctions. It might 
furnish an ideal of right and deepen the conscious- 
ness of sin, and it might educate to a higher type 
of virtue. It could also, on the cont , incite to 
larger disobedience and to fresh vices. Its rigours 
working on sensitive souls tended to paralyze the 
will. But the only solution must lie in re-inforce- 
ment of the will. In Christ alone was that end 
won. He is the Wisdom and Power’ of God, to 
them who believe, ideal and motive force in one 
Spirit. Nothing short of the religious conscience 
renewed by Him could suffice. The religious con- 
science begins in one subjective act on man’s part, 
the act of faith. It is preceded or accompanied by 
repentance, but it is itself the simple, childlike, 
submissive, enthusiastic, unconditional self-sur- 
render of the man’s whole being, intellect, affec- 
tions, purpose, to the will of God in Christ.* 

(2) St. James. — The Epistle of St. James 
emphasizes two practical consequences of faith. 
(a) It works in the heart as a new law, obedience 
to the perfect, royal law of liberty (1% 2°). The 
point here is the contrast between the external 
compelling force of the older Law and the internal 
impelling force of the new, the ‘ word’ in the heart, 
able to save the soul (17). (6) It works in the 
conduct as good works. The controversy that has 
arisen over the supposed antagonism between St. 
Paul and St. James is barren, and need not detain 
us. ‘Faith’ and ‘works’ have two different con- 
notations in the twoinstances. St. James means by 
‘faith’ not self-surrender so much as mental assent, 
and by ‘works’ not the legal deeds enjoined by 
the Law, but acts of mercy and kindness prompted 
by the law of love in the soul. The motive and 
interest of the two apostles differ; there is no 
room for opposition. Faith to St. James, as to St. 
Paul, is the pre-condition of good works, and the 
condition of acceptance with Like St. Paul 
also, he sees justifying energy active in the con- 
crete circumstances of life—‘a man is blessed not 
through but in his deed.’ Further, there is no 
suggestion of merit in these good works of faith. 
The sub-apostolic age was not slow to materialize 
both ‘ the new law’ and the ‘ merit of works,’ but 
St. James is not responsible. t 

(3) St. Peter.—From the speeches (Ac 3) and 
First Epistle we gather three features. (a) In 


justification the pardon of sins and clearing of 
guilt are explicit connected with Christ’s suffer- 
ings (Ac 3%, 1 P 1 2%); also, as the righteous 


sutfering for the unrighteous, Christ ‘ brings us to 
God’ (318). (b) The gift of grace is the result of 
Christ's Resurrection (1 P 12); it is the ground and 
guarantee of the new life and of the gift of strength 


We are not here concerned with the Rabbinic’ form of St. 
Paul's argumentation nor with the character of his judgment 
on Gentile and Jew, but only with bis thought. 

t For a different view of St. James’s position, see Piepen- 
bring, Jésus et les Apdtres. 


to overcome Satan. (e) The coming of grace into 
the heart finds its necessary complement in the 
life of love for the brethren. In the Second 
Epistle both freedom from sins and the power to 
work the righteousness of God depend upon faith 
in and knowledge of Christ (15: ). Knowledge here 
is akin to the Johannine idea—the inner personal 
apprehension of the saving Spirit of Christ. 

(4) St. John.—The Epistles and Apocalypse do 
not share in the fullness of volume of mystical 
idealism pervading the Gospel. Yet the essential 
elements are here—the unity of life with God in 
Christ, the significance of Christ’s Person, Death, 
Resurrection, fellowship with Him in ‘sonship.’ 
Especially emphatic is the writer on the two facts, 
that it is God’s love to sinners, not sinners’ love to 
God, that is the ground of faith and healing ; that 
in sonship are to be included religious as well as 
moral ideals. In the Apocalypse the same ideas 
are central—but under sacrificial designations : 
Christ’s Sacrifice (the Lamb) and Resurrection 
(alive for evermore) are the source of the stream 
of life 5 from the very essence of God 
which, received by man, is in him a life of un- 
interrupted sacrifice. 

(5) Hebrews.—This Epistle is a continuation of 
the Pauline e for the gospel as against 
the claims of the Old Covenant. hat is done in 
Romans for grace as against law is here done for 
Christ's sacrifice as against Levitical offerings. 
Justification by faith is expounded in connexions 
different from those St. Paul and St. John have in 
view, and the exposition stands midway between 
theirs, filling up an evident lacuna. Some 
scholars assert that the problem is here less deeply 
discussed, justification ing narrowed to forgive- 
ness and faith to spiritual insight apart hoa 
spiritual grasp. That would be to leave Hamlet 
out of the play. The author has a definite aim, 
and, notwithstanding an obscuring vocabulary and 
analogies, elaborates it admirably. His aim is to 
demonstrate the accessibility of God through 
Christ’s sacrificial work. His demonstration puts 
in bold relief two aspects hitherto untouched in 
apostolic thought: (a) justification as a subjective 
fact as well as an objective act; (ö) the principles 
of its mode. The justification of Christ (above, 
§ 8. i.) is constituted by His sinlessness, effected 
as a spiritual fact in His own experience. The 
justification of the sinner as a spiritual fact in his 
experience is effected after the same manner as in 
Christ, and by Christ: viz. in ‘the purging of the 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God,’ and in resisting unto blood (9), These 
aspects are set forth in detail and give the book 
its character. In both Christ and the believer the 
inner experience is identical (a) ‘through eternal 
Spirit’ (94) and (8) through their vital union: 
the that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified 
are all of one’ (21). The word ‘sanctify’ is used 
in this Epistle in its Hebraic sense of ‘conse- 
crate.’* Just as in St. Paul the justified are ac- 
cepted and become members of the Body of Christ, 
so in virtue of membership in the New Covenant, 
the believer, according to Hebrews, is set in right 
relation to God, receives forgiveness, cleansing of 
conscience, and is åyiaťópevos, even rTeredecwpévos : 
‘by one offering he hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified’ (10). The faculty in man 
rendering this possible is faith, whose full content 
it takes hope (6° 71), ‘obedience’ (5° 11), as well 
as faith (11), to express. It is not merely spiritual 
perception of the unseen ; it is rather the power of 
soul which makes the unseen future present, the 


* Cf. the NT use of ‘saint’— one of the covenant-people 
the potentially holy—of whom moral qualifications are asserted 
not as a fact but as a duty. See F. J. A. Hort, The Firat 
Epistle of St. Peter, I. 1—11. 17, London, 1898, p. 70. 
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unseen present visible, and by so doing unites us 
to Christ in His present and future plenitude 
(10% *), from whom flows the transforming in- 
fluence creative of the graces of life which are 
never separated from faith nor faith from them. 

The efficacy of His Sacrifice rests fundamentally 
on the majesty of His Person. His High-Priestly 
act is an expression of the eternal Spirit of the 
Divine love. By it He has destroyed every barrier 
of sin which lay between man and God. He has, 
as the sin-offering for humanity, freed all men 
potentially from the guilty consciousness of sin, 
and brought Christians to the heavenly rest of God. 
The emprar is on what follows, viz. : the enter- 
ing within the veil,’ less the surrender of His life 
than its presentation within the veil, implying that 
the love and merciful kindness of God, which were 
manifested in time and in the earthly ministry, 
are eternal and 8 principles perpetually 
operative on our behalf. This must ultimately be 
the groune of our acceptance and the assurance of 
our life in communion with Him. The benefits 
and effi of His perfect Sacrifice are conditioned 
by our attitude of faith and trust. 

(6) The P doctrine in relation to Christ’s 
teaching. — Is the apostolic teaching a necessary 
consequence of Christs self-witness? Yes; if 
certain considerations be kept in view. We 
see, e.g., that it was not drawn by conscious 
deduction. It is an original construction derived 
from life, from their experience of Christ reveal- 
ing Himself in them (Gal 1"), as Christ's is from 
the manifold fruitfulness and insight of His own 
sublime Personality. Then we see it elaborated 
under stress of the Judaistic and Hellenistic en- 
vironment of that age, in the endeavour to establish 
and justify itself in the intellectual atmosphere of 
the nascent Church-life. It was not possible to 
accomplish this with success except by a process 
which should display the hidden significance of 
what at first seemed so simple, and is so simple 
to simple hearts.” That age, however, was not 
simple-hearted ; t it was a highly intellectual, pro- 
foundly perplexed, saddened age, sobbing its heart 
out in weakness; requiring accordingly the doc- 
trine that would strengthen and comfort with 
effect to be in the mould of its own speculation and 
intuition. Christ’s teaching is a plain, poue 
statement on the practical religious plane, deliver- 
ing itself as easily as the flow of the stream, in 
conflict only with the hindrances of indifference 
and want of faith. That attitude characterizes 
the General Epistles, which are close echoes of the 
Master’s style, and directed to the same general 
consciousness of religion as His was. It is other- 
wise with the Pauline and Johannine Epistles: in 
them we have the underlying universal quality 
and principle of His teaching disclosed, beaten out 
inch by inch on the hard anvil of bitter controversy 
(Pauline) ; or reflecting the more lambent genius 
of the mystic (Johannine). The differences are 

eat, but they are not oppositions, nor vitiations. 
The same facts are looked at and loved, by means 
of the same great powers of soul, and within the 
same great principles and convictions. Nor must 
we forget that since Christ’s Person is the source 
of this inspiration and enlightenment, their state- 
ment is coloured throughout its whole extent by 
that all-pervading fact. It is a fact which leaves 
the writers free to be careless of superficial har- 
monizations, conscious as they are of the sub- 
stantial unity below all apparent divergences and 
dissonances. That unity is impressive ; ite outlines 


* As, e.g., in Ohrist's teaching. 

t Ot., fora lar description, M. Arnold’s Obermann., 

t Ct., for an able vindication of this view of the relation of the 
apostolic doctrine to Christ’s, J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 
London, 1908, 
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strong and vivid. In contrast with Gentile wisdom 
and Jewish Law, which were both powerless to 
redeem men from sin, Christ stands out as Saviour. 
He is the answer to the age-long cry, ‘ How shall 
man be just with God?’ He is the new and living 
way’ of access into God’s presence (He 10”), as He 
Himself claimed (Jn 14°). By Him is proclaimed 
‘the forgiveness of sins’ (Ac 13%), He is exalted 
to give forgiveness (Ac 5%), and gives it (Eph 17, 
Col 1, etc.). He has broken down the ‘wall of 
daa (Eph 2%) and ‘rent the veil’ of the 
emple (Mt 275, Mk 15%, Lk 23%), He has 
effected ‘so great salvation’ (He 2) in His own 
body on the tree (1 P 2%), by eternal Spirit (He 9"), 
in Himself and for Himself, as the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, really, vitally, consciously, 
not with a dull sense of unintelligible burden, but 
wholly rationally, intensely spiritually, in an ex- 
rience where the issues are of life and death, 
tought out in a fiery heat of thought and emo- 
tion, of deeply moving religious conscience. The 
apostolic consciousness has caught the rich im 
of this travail of soul. Itsets it forth for mankind 
in varying form and mode—the picture of the great 
and guiltless sorrow bearing the sins of the world, 
and, in bearing them, bearing them away. As the 
soul of the age was sobbing itself out, here a nobler 
soul shares the fellowship of its suffering and of all 
suffering, but not in weakness; for the pain is fully 
faced and taken up into conscious life, there to be 
transmuted into abiding life. Thus was Christ 
justified ; thus are we. 

iii. SPIRITUALITY AND ABSOLUTENESS.—J ustifi- 
cation is a purely religious problem. The apostolic 
solution is purely religious. Its spirituality ma 
be vindicated by reference to its source, its ground, 
its results. 

(a) Grace the source.—Justification presupposes 
the election of grace (g. v.), to which is traced 
its unconditional freeness (Ro 3, Eph 17), its 
plenitude (Col 14, Ro 5", etc.), its Divine provision 
(1 Jn 4”, Ro 54. 100). The riches and freeness of 
God's grace are manifested in the redemption they 
provide. It is a manifestation in which there is 
nothing else than a free, unprompted, unsolicited 
expression of God’s own nature and love to man- 
kind. It is conditioned by nothing in man but 
man’s clamant need, by nothing in God but His 
own holy love. Men are not pardoned on account 
of their faith or by their faith. Pardon already is 
in God's attitude toward them; what they have 
to do is to realize it by faith, and enjoy its bless- 
ing.“ Nor does God pardon because of Christ's 
satisfaction. Christ’s sacrifice is the outcome of 
His forgiving mercy. It does not create or impel 
God's love, it displays it (Ro 5% 100. The Atonement, 
so far from being inconsistent with the Fatherhood 
of God, is its most distinct proof. Faith in Christ's 
atoning love only makes more conspicuously clear 
God’s paternal love, for it is the marvellous way 
He took to struggle down through human experi- 
ence to give us healing. This assured love of God 
is the living root of the pur life ; t inits ampli- 
tude all are pardoned if they would only realize it 
in actual standing. It is the cause also of con- 
fident and bold access to God (Eph 39, 1 Jn 2% 3%) 
and the ceasing ‘rom confidence in the flesh (Ph 3?). 
Assurance of the Divine love in the forgiveness of 
sins already contained in it the whole idea of 
salvation, and holds together all the ts of the 
Divine life in their necessary nexus: the justifica- 
tion of the sinner before God and the principle of 
freedom for the consciousness of the justified subject 


Theology even in its most dreary day never made faith the 
operative but simply the instrumental cause of justification. 

ae oe 1 in 1 is related ine 
predestination : ‘ comprehension of the e purpose cres 
confidence in the elect’ (bk. ili. ch. 2). 
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himself in all his relations.* In that principle lies 
securely embedded, along with our acceptance b 
God, our assurance of salvation.t Starting from 
God, who from eternity has been beforehand with 
us, held by His predestinating love, creating, 
calling, „pardoning, we raise our fabric of life in 
continual growth for eternal glory (Ro 881-9). All 
along it is of God’s initiative, of grace; all along 
it is an appeal to faith; man’s dependence is 
abeolute. 

(6) Christ's mediation the ground. — Here the 
apostolic teaching assumes the form of a three-fold 
presentation: (a) Christ’s righteousness is made 
peace ; (8) Christ’s blood is made obedience ; (y) 

hrist’s life is made presence. The first is Pauline, 
the second that of Hebrews, the third Johannine— 
in such a way that, while each of the three has its 
predominant element as thus classified, we are not 
to suppose that each has no affinities with the 
others; on the contrary, the fullness of truth is in 
each, but ranged around the predominant element 
of each type. 

(a) The new righteousness.—‘ Christ is made unto 
us righteousness’ (1 Co 1%); ‘he is our peace’ 
(Eph 2-4), The argument is in Ro 310. 14, and 
p by a winding course through the followin 
chapters to the eighth. There are three kinds o 
righteousness: ‘God’s righteousness,’ ‘our own 
righteousness,’ and ‘the righteousness of faith.’ 
Before God’s righteousness no man can stand. 
The attempt was made through His Law, given 
by Moses. The result was a self-righteousness 
that failed to bring peace between God and man 
for two reasons—firstly, the righteousness of the 
Law consisted in our own unaided obedience; and 
secondly, that self-righteousness was the condition 
of our acceptance with God. It contained all the 
elements of uncertainty of salvation. It was in- 
effectual. There is another righteousness never 
lost sight of under the Old Law, which has now 
appeared in Jesus Christ. By Him it is made ours. 

esented in Him, it awakes in the sinner peni- 
tence and faith—a love of Christ’s holiness, a hatred 
of his own sinfulness; this by God's grace. There 
is nothing in the self-righteousness of the righteous- 
ness of the Law to bridge the chasm between God 
and sin. The provision for that end is the very 
thing provided in Christ. How so? In Christ 
God gives His own righteousness, which is the end 
and meaning of all faith. He who receives it in 
initio receives it virtually in extenso; such is the 
mode of God’s gift of it. The condition of possible 
or future righteousness is the right attitude or in- 
tention of mind towards actual present unright- 
eousness. It is possible to justify or accept as right 
only that attitude which at the time is the nearest 
rig t possible for the person. In the initial moment 
of contrition, the only possible and right ture 
of the sinner is that consciousness of himself which 
could not be the beginning of his hatred of sin if it 
were not to the same extent the inning of a 
love of holiness. Where this exists in truth and 
sincerity, even though it be but the beginning of 
an infinite process, it is possible and right to accept 
and treat as riglis that which as yet is only a first 
turning to and direction towards right (cf. 1 Jn 
1&2), Thus the righteousness of faith begins with 
our sense of sin and experience of impotence, and 
God’s loving acceptance of this repentance in us 
is the condition, starting-point, and earnest of a 
righteousness in us which is maintained and in- 
creased through Christ’s, in whom we see revealed 
all the presence and power of God in us, and in 
consequence all the power in ourselves necessary 


* It is the permanent worth of Luther’s doctrine to have set 
forth these two points with passionate cogency (The Liberty of 
the Christian Man). 

t Not the same as assurance of the love of God. 


to its actual attainment and possession. Faith in 
Christ as our righteousness can justify us because 
it is based on the one condition in ourselves of 
becoming righteous—a loyal disposition—and the 
one power without ourselves to make us righteous 
—the righteousness of God. The grace of God in 
Christ makes the sinner righteous, by enabling 
him to make himself righteous. It starts the 
process by regarding and treating as righteous 
the penitent believer: * ‘justifying freely through 
grace by faith.’ 

(8) new obedience.—‘ He learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered’; ‘the obedience 
of faith’ (He 58, Ro 5% 16%, He 3M 41! 107. 10. 23. 24 
12). A. B. Bruce f has made the invaluable sug- 
gestion that by the author of Hebrews the blood 
of Christ has been translated from body to spirit, 
and as such enters into heaven, and is available 
for our benefit. The blood of Christ, says St. John, 
is ever actively cleansing us from all sin (1 Jn 17. 
That blood-spirit becomes to us the law of all life 
because it is the law of the Spirit of life itself 
(Ro 8). Obedience to that law clothes us with 
its power. How so N | not simply as a 
pale consequence of that which Christ has done 
or us, as if we found ourselves through the Atone- 
ment on the Cross under such changed relation to 
God as enables us to approach Him at will. That 
view is little distinguishable from the main position 
of Rationalism (Socinianism), whose central convic- 
tion is the assumption of a general order of Divine 
forgiveness independent of Christ, in accordance 
with which pardon is bestowed on the condition of 
the active obedience of faith. Ritschl t has demon- 
strated the hollowness of this assumption. Both 
‘faith’ and ‘obedience’ lose their peculiar quality : 
for faith becomes merely assent to past teaching or 
trust in past acts; and obedience, instead of being 
motived by faith in the sense of surrender to 
Christ’s spirit, is merely conformity to certain 
legal requirements. Nor is it enough to go a ste 
further, and to conceive that Christ by His Death 
established a fund of merit of which we can on 
certain conditions make ourselves participants 
(Romanism). Scriptural figures of speech there 
are that seem to give some warrant to such a view 
of a spiritual reservoir of grace which waits only 
for our willingness to dive into it. 

Faith’s view of the High Priest’s intercession in 
heaven will correct such notions. Nay, the narrow 
notion of faith may become a snare to us. It is, 
we admit, the first condition in our conscious 
looking for the new spirit of life. But we must 
not confound the possession of the condition with 
the bestowal of the gift, or make our qualification 
to receive supersede the act of the Giver. Some- 
thing far more effectual happens. As we invoke 
His intercession, we do not nierely awake an 
ancient memory ; we hear a living voice and see a 
living form, our Advocate and Comforter, against 
every accuser (Ro 8%“), and discern them repro- 
duced in our hearts by His Spirit ‘who maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered’ (Ro 8*- 7). It Is God that justifieth. It 
is the Son risen for our justification. 

(y) The new presence.—‘ It is expedient that I go 
away; for I will send the Spirit’ (Jn 16’, Ac 10); 
‘Ye have an unction from the Holy One and know 
all things’ (1 Jn 2. 77); ‘If our heart condemn us 
not, then have we confidence toward God’ (39); 
‘I saw in the midst of the Church the Son of man 
all F (Rev 155), St. John views the justi- 
fied life as a new life in the deepest sense—not a 
doctrine merely for the mind to embrace; not an 


* For a full discussion see DuBose, The Gospel according to 
St. Paul, chs. vi. and vii. 
+ HDB, art. ‘Hebrews, vol. ii. p. 333. 
t Rechtfertigung und Versöhnung, ch. viil. 
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event simply to be remembered with faith; not 
the constitution only of a new order of spiritual 
relations for fallen man ; but a new power into the 
very centre of human nature, the power of a new 
Divine principle. Because of this new principle it 
is a new creation, a new creation which indeed 
does not annihilate the old but transmutes it, and 
fulfils it—a process possible because the principle 
of the new is, if not continuous with the organic 
principle of the old, still consistent with that 
principle, the Togos being the cosmic counterpart 
of the Spirit. That new power, new principle, in 
the very centre of humanity is Spirit, presence. 
How so? By organic, living, universal develop- 
ment. Christ’s force was not intended to stop in 
the person of one man to be transferred soon after 
to heaven. Nor was it intended to be a fund or 
quantum to be applied subsequently in the way of 
outward imputation. It goes forth to heal and 
justify the world, not as something standing be- 

ond itself and by a power external. He gathers 

umanity rather into His own Person, stretches 
over it the law of His own life, so that it holds in 
Him as its root. Into this new order of existence 
we are not transferred wholly at once. We are 
apprehended by Him, in the first place, only, as it 
were, at a single point. But this point is central. 
The new life lodges itself, as an efflux from Christ, 
in the inmost core of our personality—the inmost 
self (above, § 2, ‘ Problem of justification’). Here it 
becomes the principle or seed of our sanctification, 
conceived always not as a substance but as personal, 
a presence; Christ is in the soul as a magnetic 
centre (Jn 12°), producing in its life continually 
an inward nisus in the direction antagonistic to 
sinful impulse, a process which, if continued, will 
at last carry all in the soul its own way, as the 
soul’s forces increasingly yield themselves in their 
totality to the totality of His Presence. The soul 
thus grows into His very nature. It is with 
reason that Schleiermacher speaks of the com- 
munication which Christ makes of Himself to 
believers as moulding the person (see Der christ- 
liche Glaube?, 1830-31, § 140). The Presence of 
Christ is the ground of all proper Christian 
personality, ‘the new man’ in Christ Jesus 
(Eph 2 4%, Col 310). The end of the process is 
the higher justification (2 Co 517), the fruition of 
that first justification which was but the begin- 
ning. It is a process which from beginning to 
end is only and wholly of Divine life. 

(e) Christ-in-us the result. — The feud between 
‘faith’ and ‘works’ is an old one. Certain points are 
clear. It is nut a question of sinners being justified 
by works whether ‘legal’ or good.“ The impeni- 
tent are never justified. It is not a question of 
believers e by good works only. By 
his works the believer will be judged. These are 
bald positions easily excluded. The crux of the 
controversy is that works to be good must spring 
from no motive other than the one proper motive, 
the new life in Christ. There are three alter- 
natives: (1) Our own merit. We can go beyond the 
legal requirements so far that we are able to com- 
pensate for our wrongdoing. (2) Others’ merit. 
Others may compensate similarly for us, either by 
way of being our substitute or by way of trans- 
ference of their e virtue to us. Both 
positions lose force in face of the Divine claims 
upon us and all men for the whole devotion of 
which we are capable at every moment; even then 
we are ‘unprofitable servants.’ (3) Not of merit 
but of faith. By this it is not meant that we are 
justified because faith shows that we have altered 
our ways and that faith can complete itself in good 
works, or because faith has in it the germ of all 
that God approves; we are justified by faith, not 
on the ground of the holy life that may follow, but 


on the ground of Him who by faith is indwelling 
in our agile and implants us in a new world of 
spiritual reality, where love (as He is love) alone 
is power. ‘Love is the fulfilling of all Jaw.’ In 
33 ages that principle might be in men 
ike Abraham in unconscious operation and be 
credited to them for its worth. Similarly to-day 
in the world outside Christ. But implicitly or 
explicitly it must be present whenever this is so ; 
good works are the outcome of character not of 
ordinances, of love not of law, and the character 
and love are of Christ in us. The apostles plainly 
conceive of Christ in this reference in an ascending 
scale of presence in the world. He is in the Cosmos 
as its principle. He is in humanity, of which He 
is the ‘recapitulation.’ He is in the Christian 
body, of which He is head. Good works are good 
from the principle underlying them. It is that 
principle that justifies the doers of them. That 
principle is Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
abours to show that Christ as Priest and Victim 
is perfect, eternal, final, from the fact that He is 
character, not ordinances. The Johannine Epistles 
are pregnant with the idea that Christ in the heart 
is Love. But character and love are pure Spirit. 
Its implanting into us for ever saves our good 
works’ from degenerating into a mere moral code, 
and furnishes us with a richer and more personal 
basis for our confidence in doing our goodness. 
Our virtues cannot be things without us: they 
must be self-determined ; but, if my self is deter- 
mined by Christ in me, we can ta say, and ought 
to say, of our good works, as of else in our life, 
Not I, but Christ in me.’ This, further, we can 
say from the first, and with assurance. The con- 
fidence is secure in the implanted principle; it is 
not bound to the good works, which are themselves 
not independent but based on the rinciple. No 
doubt the real and vital relation of the Christian 
to Christ is invariably and inevitably accompanied 
by its practical sense and the actual experience of 
its living results in his quickened and risen self ; 
but it is not the accompaniment, it is the relation 
itself, that is the ground of certainty. Ritschl “ is 
out of the true lineal descent of Reformed theology 
when he argues that the individual believer attains 
certainty of salvation only as in the exercise of his 
religious experience he reaches dominion over the 
world ; he is back on the old plane of ‘ordinances’ 
and ‘ works’ which incited Luther’s polemic. 

There Luther was on sure ground—true to his 
own experience, true to the apostolic mind. That 
mind conceived and solved the problem of justifi- 
cation with splendid invincible spirituality, as the 
act of God alone. In so doing it at the same time 
set its finality on the firmest foundation. If the 
idea of the union between the Divine and the 
human be true, and the actualization of it n 
to satisfy the deepest want of the human spirit, 
before it finds peace with God, all that the case 


* Ritechl’s is the most exhaustive and original discussion in 
modern theology of the doctrine of justification. No references 
can give any idea of its wealth. The distinctive features of his 
definition are only paruy true to Lutheran tradition. They are 
as follows: (1) the identification of justification and forgiveness 
of sins; (2) the denial of any punishment of sin except the 
sinner’s separation from God; (3) the rejection of the ideas of 
the imputed righteousness of ist and His substitutionary 
suffering ; (4) the subordination of reconciliation to justification ; 
® the ption of justification to the Christian community ; 

6) the inclusion in the idea of justification of a reference to 
man’s relation to the world. 

The adequate reason of justification Ritschl maintains to be 
the fatherly love of God, not His judicial righteousness; the 
condition of its human appropriation is faith, which does not 
directly include love to man, but implies om from all law. 
This justification is gtr | a ed to the community of 
Christians and only to individuals as members of it. The 
e tion in English is A. E. Garvie's Ritechlian Theology, 

inburgh, 1899. Good translations of vols. i. and ili. are now 
accessible, the former by J. Sutherland Black (Edinburgh, 1872), 
the latter by H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay (do. 1900). 
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can possibly demand is met in Christ, 
is met not in idea merely but in reality. 
part of His life He shows a power of love. He 
offers Himself through its force unreservedly to 
God. Equally He offers Himself through its force 
unreservedly to men, for the purpose of drawing 
them to God and uniting them among themselves 
and with God. He is a centre of love, Divine and 
human, intensely interwoven with power to em- 
brace the whole of humanity and to influence it 
without exhaustion of His fullness. Such an 
exhibition has never been paralleled or approached. 
There is no room to think higher than this. It 
cannot be transcended. 

LiTERATURB.—There is neither a good history of the doctrine 


nor a comprehensive discussion of the propion it raises. 
There are excellent articles in PN and CE, giving full state- 


ments of modern Protestant and Romanist ideas. The older C 


books of Faber, Alex. Knox, Newman, simply confuse the issues. 
A thoroughly live investigation of the apostolic doctrine will be 
found in A. C. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 1897 ; 
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in whom it | and of St. Paul’s in Sanday-Headlam, Com. on Romans (CC. 
In every do. 1902). Interesting expositions are those of C. re 


Romans, London, 1 1900; A. E. Garvie, Studies of Pa 
and his Gospel, do. 1911; W. P. DuBose, T'he Gospel according 
to St. Paul, New York, 1907. Of older books still worth study : 
Andreas Osiander, De justificatione, 1550, and unico 
mediatore Jesu Christo et justificatione fidei, 1551; Erskine of 
Linlathen, The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, Edin- 
burgh, 1831. The Cunningham Lectures for 1866 by Jas. 
Buchanan furnish a full expositioa of the Forensic Theory.’ 
The few brochures of the immediate present show the tendency 
of thought to be that argued for in the article—that justifica- 
tion meets two needs—the sense of alienation from God and the 
sense of weakness to do right—by substituting a loyal dis- 
position for the performance of a | e. On the more 
general prov ema of Pauline thought to which justification is 
related, the following are worth study: E. von Dobschütz, 


Probleme des apostolischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1904; M. 
Goguel, L’Apétre Paul et Jésus-Christ, Paris, 1904; A. Haus- 
rath, NTZG?, Leipzig, 1873-77, and Jesus und die neutest. 


H. J. Holtzmann, Die 4 


Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1908-09 ; postel- 
n, 1901, and Neutest. Theologie, do. 1911; 


geschichte3, Tübin 
penbring, Jésus et les A potras, Paris, 1911. 
A. S. MARTIN, 
JUSTUS.—See JESUS, JOSEPH, TITUS JUSTUS. 
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KEEPER.—See GUARD. 


KEY.—It is remarkable that ‘key’ in the con- 
crete form does not occur in the apostolic writings. 
The four occurrences in Rev. are symbolical. 
There are certain ges in Acts where we 
should expect mention of a key, but the circum- 
stances are . and key is omitted (Ac 
120 16%- 7). When a porter was in attendance, 
admittance was given from the inside, and a key 
to open was not ne (ef. Ac 1214 18). From 
the fact that city gates were guarded, the need for 
a key was in this case also absent. It may be 
no that the chains by which prisoners were 
secured, and the stocks in which their feet were 
made fast, were in all likelihood secured by the 
equivalent of a key (Ac 124 7 16% etc.). 

We remark the difference between the Hebrew 
word (pap), ‘that which opens,’ and the Greek 
and Latin (xAels, clavis), ‘that which shuts.’ This 
seems to correspond with actual usa Among 
the Hebrews the lock was arranged in such a 
manner that the key was requisitioned only for 
opens (see illust. in HDB ii. 836). The bar was 
shot, and the lock acted of itself, but it could be 
withdrawn only by aid of a key or opener. This 
advanced mode of making fast a door was doubt- 
less preceded and attended by a simpler process, 
whereby the bolt or bar could be moved forwards 
and backwards by means of a hook ing 
through a slit in the door. This served to shut 
the door, but did not make it absolutely secure as 
in the other case. For the age with which we 
have to deal we must think of the key as a device 
by which one outside held command over the 
sloaed door. Having shut it in the first instance, 
one had power to open it by applying the key. 

The imagery of Rev., so far as ‘key’ is con- 
cerned, implies power and authority on the part 
of one standing outside and having ssion of 
the key. This power is in the hands of angelic 
beings, who are above earth, and chiefly in the 
hands of the Risen Christ. Their dominion is 
manifested upon earth and in the under world, 
over living and dead. 

(1) Christ has the keys of death and of Hades 
(Rev 1, RV). This power is Imperial, exercised 
from without and from above. There are inter- 
esting parallels to this, apart from Scripture, in 
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literature, both earlier and later. When Ištar de- 
scended to the land of no-return she called imperi- 
ously to the porter to open the door, and threatened 
in case of refusal to shatter the door and break 
the bolt. Here the power is primitively conceived, 
and remains largely with the one within. For 
later and more advanced conceptions see Dante, 
Purg. ix. 65ff., and Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 
774 fl., 850 ff. In both these instances the power, 
although great, is still limited. 

(2) Angelic authority is evident in Rev 91 20, 
where the key of the ‘ pit’ or ‘well’ of the abyss, 
or of the abyss simply, is spoken of. This power 
was delegated (‘was given, 91). That some 
symbol of power was bestowed seems clear from 
20}, where the key and a great chain for binding 
are seen in the angel’s hand (or attached to his 
person). The figure of the key here directs our 
thought to the pits or wells of ancient times, 
whose opening was safeguarded ma illegiti- 
mate use by a covering of some kind. The primi- 
tive setting of such coverings would naturally be 
horizontal, but here the imagery, extending to 
key, points rather to a door set upright and se- 
cured by bolt or lock. The stone doors of tombs 
may be compared. 

(3) Upon earth itself Christ's unlimited author- 
ity is exercised over the churches, including that 
in Philadelphia (Rev 37). The ‘key of David’ 
here mentioned is reminiscent of Is 222, where 
some sort of investiture is in the writers mind 
(HDB v. 172). In this instance power is exhibited 
in the most absolute form, and made over to the 
Church in the sense of a ‘door opened,’ for the 
enjoyment rather than for the extension of the 
gospel (see R. W. Pounder, Hist. Notes on the 
Book of Revelation, 1912, p. 140). It is not sur- 

rising that the reading of this verse should have 
en attracted to 11, as appears in some inferior 
MSS (ddo» for Aavelð). 

See further DCG, art. Keys.“ For specimens of 
actual keys discovered in the course of excava- 
tion see A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of 
Gezer, 1912, i. 187 and ii. 271. Further illustra- 
tions in A. Rich, Dict. of Roman and Greek 
Antiquities’, 1873, s.v. ‘ Clavis.’ 

W. CRUICKSHANK. 

KINDNESS. — In its substantival, adjectival, 
verbal, and adverbial form this term occurs in the 
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English NT in the following Brie ot Lk 6%, 
Ac 278 282, 1 Co 13, 2 Co 6°, Gal 5% (RV only), 
Eph 27 4%, Col 312, Tit 25 (RV only), 34,2 P 17 (AV 
only; RV ‘love of the brethren’). In all these 
passages (except Ac 27° 282, where it renders ġà- 
arp ros, 5 Tit 2°, where it renders 
åyaĝós, and 2 P 1’, where ‘brotherly kindness’ 
renders ¢i\adeAgia) the original has ypnords, xpno- 
rA, xpnorevev. These Greek words, however, 
occur in several other places, where the English NT 
does not employ the term ‘ kindness,’ viz. Mt 11” 
(‘easy’), Lk 5° (AV xpnorérepos, ‘better,’ RV 
xpnords, ‘good ’), Ro 24 dis ( goodness’), 312 ( good 5 
112 (‘goodness’), 1 Co 15% (‘good’), Gal 5 (AV 
‘ gentleness,’ RV ‘ kindness’), 1 P 2 (‘ gracious’). 

ese will have to be taken into account 
in determining the precise meaning of the con- 
ception. 

xpnorés is the verbal adjective of xpdu, ‘use.’ Its 
primary meaning, therefore, is ‘usable,’ ‘ service- 
able,’ good, adequate, efficient (of persons as 
well as of things). This utilitarian sense of ‘ good- 
ness’ passes over into the ethical sense in which 
it becomes the opposite to such words as rovnpós, 
uox ond, aloxpos. It further passes over into the 
more specialized ethical meaning of ‘ kind,’ ‘ mild.’ 
The process of the latter transition may perhaps 
still observed in the phrase ra xpyord = good 
services,’ benefits, ‘ kindnesses.’ 

In the NT there is only one instance where it 
has the sub-ethical meaning ‘ for use,’ viz. 
Lk 5”; here the old wine is said to be good or 
‘better.’ According to Trench (Synonyms of the 
NT’, 1901, p. 233), even here the thought is 
coloured by the ethical employment of the word in 
other connexions, xpyorés=‘ mellowed with age.’ 
This is certainly true of Mt 11”, where Christ's 
yoke is called xpyordés because it is a figure for de- 
mands that are kind and mild. In all other in- 
stances the ethical application is explicit. The 
precise shade of meaning, however, attaching to 
the word in this sense is not easy to determine. 
In certain instances it may designate moral good- 
ness in general. This seems to be the case in 
Ro 3" (rav xpyoréryra, a quotation from Ps 143, 
where xpyordy is the LXX rendering for 3). In 
1 Co 15% the proverbial saying ¢@elpovow on 
xpnorà dutdlac xaxal, evil companionships corrupt 
good morals’ (or characters), has xpyorés in the 
same general sense, the opposite here being xaxés. 
In all other cases there are indications that some 
as quality of moral goodness is intended. 

ost clearly this is apparent in Gal 52, for here 
xpnorérys stands among a number of Christian 
graces and is even distinguished from dya@wovvn, 
5 A similar co-ordination is found in 

ol 312, where xpyorérns occurs side by side with 
phy. Various attempts have been made at 
defining that conception. Jerome in his exposi- 
tion of Gal 5* renders ypyorérns by benignitas (cf. 
the rendering by Wyclif and in the Rheims Ver- 
sion), and quotes the Stoic definition: ‘ benignitas 
est virtus ae ad benefaciendum exposita.’ The 
difference between xpyorérys and dyadwotvn he 
finds in this, that the latter can go together with 
a degree of severity, whilst it is inherent in xpno- 
ry to be sweet and inviting in its association 
with others. This, however, does not quite hit 
the centre of the biblical idea. Most shrewdly, it 
seems to us, the latter has been pointed out by 
Tittmann (de Synonymis in NT, 18 „ i. 141) as 
consisting in the trait of beneficence towards those 
who are evil and ungrateful: ‘xpnorés bene cupit, 
neque bonis tantum sed etiam malis.’ 

closer inspection of the several passages will 
bear this out, at least as the actual implication of 
the NT usage, if not as the inherent etymological 
force of the word. In Lk 6% God is said to be 


xenords towards the unthankful and evil, and the 
statement serves to urge the preceding exhorta- 
tion: ‘love your enemies, do them good, and lend, 
never despairing.’ The passages in Romans point 
to the same conclusion. In 2 the xpyorérns is 
associated with ‘forbearance’ and ‘ longsuffering’ ; 
it is that attitude of God by which doing good in 
the face of evil He leads men to repentance. In the 
second clause of this verse the word occurs in the 
form Tò xpyordy roô Gcov, which probably means the 
embodiment of the xpycrérns in acts. n the same 
principle in 11” xpyordrys is the opposite of dro- 
Toula, ‘severity’; to continue in the xpyorérns of 
God’ means to continue in conscious dependence 
on this undeserved favour of God (ef. v., be not 
highminded, but fear’). In 1 Co 13 we read of 
love that it ‘suffereth long (xpnoreverat), envieth 
not,’ which indicates that a kindness is meant 
which overcomes obstacles. In 2 Co 6%, again, 
xpnorérns is found in conjunction with ‘longsuffer- 
ing,’ and in a context which emphasizes the patient, 
forbearing character of the Apostle’s loving minis- 
tration to his converts. In Gal 5% we meet with 
the same conjunction between ‘longsuffering’ and 
xpnorérns, and here, by distinction from éya@wovrn, 
‘benevolence,’ and xpatrns, meekness, the sense 
is narrowed down to a benevolence which asserts 
itself either with a peculiar cheerfulness or in the 
face of peculiar difficulties. According to Eph 27 
the Divine grace is shown in kindness ; no matter 
whether xpnerórns is here taken as abstractum pro 
concreto=the embodiment of God’s kind procedure 
in the work of salvation, or whether grace be 
given an objective concrete sense; in either case 
the association of the two shows that the Divine 
xpnorérns is conceived as having for its object the 
sinful and unworthy. The context of Col 3! like- 
wise emphasizes the forbearing and forgiving dis- 
pou required of the Christian in view of the 
orgiveness received from God, and the terms with 
which xpnorérns is here associated (‘lowliness,’ 
‘meekness,’ ‘longsuffering’) are again terms that 
describe benevolence over against faults observed 
in fellow-Christians. The xpyorérns of Tit 3˙ is 
shown by the context to be God’s kindness towards 
sinful, undeserving man, and held up as an example 
for the Christian of abstention from evil-speaking, 
contentiousness, and pride. It came to such as 
were ‘foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy 
hateful and hating one another.“ Finally, in 1 P 
(a quotation from Ps 34°) the ponera meaniog 
‘gracious’ seems to be indicated by the fact tha 
the Divine xpyorérns is set in contrast to the 
wickedness and guile and hypocrisies and envies 
and evil-speakings, which the readers must put 
aside as new-born men (cf. 1% and the ‘therefore’ 
in 2'), and the putting aside of which is invited 
by their vivid experience in the new life that the 
Lord Himself is gracious. 
GEERHARDUS VOS. 

KING.—The title is applied to rulers of various 
degrees of sovereignty. We find it employed to 
designate the tetrarch Agrippa II. (Ac 25%; 
Aretas of Arabia (2 Co 11”); Agrippa 1., whose 
territory was co-extensive with that of Herod the 
Great, and who seems to have received the royal 
title (Ac 12'); and the Roman Emperor, whom it 
appears to have been the custom for Greeks and 
Orientals so to designate (1 Ti 23, 1 P 218. 7). An 
instance of the elasticity of the term is provided 
in Rev 17, where the seven kings in v.!“ are 
Roman Emperors, while the ten kings in v.” are 
vassal kings. 

1. Christ as King.—(1) The nature of Christ’s 
Kingship.—It was made an accusation against St. 
Paul and Silas at Thessalonica (Ac 177) that they 
were guilty of treason, inasmuch as they pro- 
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claimed another king, one Jesus. It was the re- 
vival of the charge brought against the Master 
(Lk 232). It is true that the Christians did claim 
Kingship for their Lord, but His Kingdom was 
not of this world (Jn 18%). His throne is in 
heaven, where He is set down with His Father 
(Rev 32). There are various representations of 
His Kingship in the apostolic writings. 

At one time His reign seems to have already be- 
gun. This is the thought suggested by the fre- 
quently recurring phrase, basei on Ps 110, ‘sit- 
ting at the right hand of God’ (Ro 8*, Eph 1”, 
Col 31), which signifies Christ's 5 in 
the Divine government. According to this view, 
Christ enters into His ga immediately on His 
Exaltation (B. Weiss, Bib. Theol. of the NT, Eng. 
tr., ii. [1883] § 99), in recognition of His obedience 
unto death (Rev 31, He 12, Ph 2%f-). On the 
literal interpretation of Col 23, the Kingdom of 
the Son is present even now, and believers are al- 
ready translated into it (so Lightfoot and Haupt, 
while others interpret the phrase proleptically). 
Their citizenship is in heaven, whence they look 
for Christ (Ph 3%). The law they obey is called 
vouos B (Ja 28), in virtue of its emanating 
from the King (Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, p. 
265). At times this heavenly Kingship of Christ 
is represented as undistur by further conflict, 
and as peaceful sway over the powers which have 
been brought into subjection. So in 1 P 32 He is 
on the right hand of God, ‘ angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him’ (cf. 
Eph 1); and in He 10 He is represented as 
sitting down for ever at the right hand of God, 
‘from henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstool.’ According to this view, His 
work is finished ; His present state is one of royal 
rest, and it remains for God to complete the sub- 
Japon of the hostile powers. 

ut there are other representations of Christ’s 
Kin ee The most general view of His ga, 
in the NT represents it as not are, realized, 
but beginning at the Parousia (so O. Pfleiderer, 
Paulinism, Eng. tr., 1877, i. 268); and according 
to the programme sketched by St. Paul in 1 Co 
15%f., His reign is no peaceful sway, but a cease- 
less conflict against the powers of darkness. ‘He 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet’ (v.). The last enemy to be overcome is 
Death; and when that is accomplished, then 
cometh the end, when He delivers up the sovereignt 
to God (v.“). According to this outline, Christ's 
reign is of the nature of an interregnum, to be 
terminated (in opposition to the els Tò dinvexds of 
1 when He resigns the power into the hands 
0 ; 

In the later Epistles this programme is not 
adhered to. In accordance with their more 
developed Christology, Christ becomes the end 
of Creation (Col 1160, and the final consummation 
is now represented, not as the reign of God, who 
is to be all in all’ (1 Co 15%), but as the Kingdom 
of Christ and God (Eph 5°), or even of Christ alone 
(2 Ti 4), whose Kingdom is an everlasting one 
(2 P Im), and whose sovereignty is declared to ex- 
tend to the future won (Eph 1”). Again, in the 
earlier representation Christ's Kingdom is to be 
established on earth at His Coming, but in the 
later versions it becomes a heavenly kingdom 
(2 Ti 4'*), corresponding to the kingdom of the 
Father which St. Paul had expected to succeed 
the interregnum of the Son. 

In Revelation we again meet with the conception 
of a temporary reign of Christ, its duration being 
put at 1,000 years (20‘). It is questionable whether 
that reign is here regarded as one of uninterrupted 
peace and blessedness, or of continuous conflict 
against the powers of evil. H. J. Holtzmann 


(NT Theologie?, 1911, i. 542 f.) thinks that the only 
original contribution made by the author of the 
Revelation in this picture of the millennium is the 
representation of the interregnum as a period of 
e and rest (207 * 7). On the other hand, F. C. 
orter (HDB iv. 262) contends that the 1,000 years’ 
reign is part of the last conflict against evil, the 


reigning and judging of Christ and His saints 
being the gradual subjugation of the powers of 
evil, and that there is no suggestion in Rev. that 


peace and rest characterize the millennium. 

(2) Christ and earthly kings.—In the Pauline 
references to the sovereignty of Christ the hostile 
forces which He overcomes are not earthly poten- 
tates but the angelic principalities and powers, the 
world-rulers of this darkness (Eph 6%, 2 Co 4“, Col 
113), To this corresponds the conflict with Satan 
in Revelation. But in the latter book there is 
also frequent representation of Christ’s sovereignty 
over earthly potentates. He is Prince of the kin 
of the earth (15), King of kings and Lord of lords 
(17 1916). Out of His mouth th a sharp sword 
with which to smite the nations, and He rules 
them with a rod of iron (19"5). The kings of earth 
who have committed fornication with Babylon 
(17), and who marshal their armies in support of 
the Beast (191), are numbered among the enemies 
whom He has to subdue. Corresponding to this 
attitude of hostility to Christ on the part of the 
kings of the earth in Rev. is the spirit of hatred 
to the Roman Empire which the k breathes, 
as contrasted with that recommended in the other 
apostolic writings. St. Paul as a citizen of the 
Roman Empire recognizes in the higher powers 
the ordinances of God, and regards subjection to 
them as a religious duty (Ro 13 .). St. Peter re- 
commends submission to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake, and exhorts to fear God and 
honour the king (1 P 217). In 1 Ti 2? the in- 
junction is given to pray for kings and for all in 
authority. But in Rev. we find a fierce hatred of 
Rome and longing for her destruction. She is to 
the author the throne of the Beast (16'°), the very 
incarnation of the sin which Christianity sought 
to destroy, and his attitude towards the Imperial 
1 n the direct opposite of that taken up by 
st. Paul. 

2. God as King.—There is no power but of God 
(Ro 131), and all kingly authority ultimately pro- 
ceeds from Him who 1s King of kings and Lord of 
lords (1 Ti 6"). Christ has ultimately to deliver 
up the sovereignty to the Father, being subject 
to Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all (1 Co 15%). In the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb (Rev 15*) God is praised as 
the King of nations, and in 1 Ti 17 a doxology is 
sounded to Him as King of the ons. The phrase 
may be chosen with reference to the Gnostic series 
of ons, and may mean King of the worlds.’ 
Others take it as ‘King of the world times,’ the 
ruler who decrees what is to happen from 
age; while others render it, as in the AV, 

ing eternal.’ 

3. Believers as kings.—In Rev 1° the AV runs: 
‘and hath made us kings and priests unto God.’ 
This is based on the reading Sasıňeîs, which must 
be abandoned for the better-attested Bacelar. 
But in 5”, where the same phrase occurs in the 
song of the angels concerning the Church (though 
here again there is a variant Baer, which, how- 
ever, would render the concluding clause super- 
fluous), there is the further addition: xal fac 
evovow eri vis. & reads Baotketcovow; and if we 
accept that reading, then the reference is to the 
future dominion of believers as represented in 200, 
where they live and reign with Christ 1,000 years. 
Other references to this future sovereignty are 
found in Ro 5'7, 2 Ti 2", and 1 Co 6 (where they 
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judge the world and the very angels). But if 
Bao:\evovo.y be retained, then the standpoint of the 
author is that already that sovereignty of the 
saints prophesied in Dn 7=™ 7 has begun. The 
Church, down-trodden and oppressed, is already 
the dominant power in the world. St. Paul ironi- 
cally congratulates the Corinthians on the assump- 
tion of kingly authority (1 Co 4°). Their vaunting 
may have been due to a perversion of this doctrine 
of the present sovereignty of the saints. 


Literature. — The various handbooks on NT Theol.; H. 
Weinel, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat, 1908; A. 
Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 1908. 

G. WAUCHOPE STEWART. 

KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS.—The 
title ‘King of kings,’ assumed of old by the Baby- 
lonian monarchs and adopted by the Achæmenidæ, 
is Pree by coins and inscriptions to have been 
laid claim to, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, by various other Oriental potentates, e.g. the 
kings of Armenia, the Bosporus, and Paimyra 
(A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 1908, . 265). It 
had been applied by the Jews to their God (2 Mac 
13‘, 3 Mac 5%, and is combined with the appella- 
tion ‘ Lord of lords’ (bestowed on Jahweh in Dt 107, 
Ps 136°) to form the supreme title King of kings 
and Lord of lords,’ with which God is invested 
in 1 Ti 6%. This heaping up of attributes has a 
parallel in 17. It is not evident what is its precise 
purpose in the context. Some would explain it as 
a counterblast to Gnostic misrepresentations. H. 
Weinel (Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum 
Staat, 1908, pp. 22, 51), who recalls the N 
origin of the title, finds some trace of the old Baby- 
lonian astrology in the further course of the pas- 
sage, ‘ who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach’ (cf. Ja 1’, ‘the 
Father of lights,’ ie. stars). The same lofty title 
is applied in Rev 17“ 1916 to Christ, in earnest of 
the certainty of His triumph over the kings of the 
earth. In view of the hostility to the Roman 
Empire which breathes throughout the Book of 
Revelation, and the express references in it to the 
worship of the Emperor (138. 1 14 204), it is pro- 
bable that this title is deliberately assigned to 
Christ in assertion of His right to that dignity and 
reverence which were falsely claimed by the 
Roman Emperor (see artt. KING and LORD). 

G. WAUCHOPE STEWART. 

KINGDOM, KINGDOM OF GOD.—1. References 
in Synoptic Gospels.—The conception of the King- 
dom which occupies so large a place in the first 
three Gospels finds a relatively small place in the 
remaining books of the NT. In our earliest Gospel“ 
—that of St. Mark—the Kingdom of God is the 
main topic of Christ’s preaching. He began His 
ministry by announcing the good news that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand (15). To His disciples 
was entrusted the ‘secret plan’ about the Kingdom 
(4"). The Parable of the Seed Growing Secretly 
explained that it would come like harvest after a 
period of growth, i. e. it would present itself in due 
time when the period of heralding its advent was 
over (4°), Its coming would not be long delayed, 
for some who heard Christ speak would see it come 
with power (9). The possession of wealth was an 
impediment to entry into it; t.e. wealth hindered 
men from enrolling themselves as disciples of 
Christ, the coming King (103-4. Elsewhere we 
read not of the coming of the Kingdom, but of the 
Coming of the Son. of Man (so in 13% 14%). The 
meaning attached to ‘gospel’ in this book as the 
9 news of the coming Kingdom preached by 

hrist is primitive, and earlier than the Pauline 
use of ‘ gospel’ for the good news about Christ. 

In the First Gospel the term is changed. We 


It does not fall within the scope of this art. to consider at 
length the idea of the Kingdom in Christ's teaching. 
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read now of the ‘kingdom of the heavens’ rather than 
of the Kingdom of God. But the main line of idea 
is the same (see W. C. Allen, St. Matthew [ICC 
1907], pp. Ixvii-Ixxi). The emphasis which is placed 
in this Gospel upon the near coming of the Son of 
Man to inaugurate the Kingdom (cf. 16% 24% H, 
etc.) is due largely to the Matthzan collection of 
discourses used by the editor. 

St. Luke returns to the phrase ‘the Kingdom of 
God,’ and though in general outline the idea of the 
Kingdom is the same as in the two prior Gospels, 
there are one or two suggestions that St. Luke was 
beginning to realize that a considerable period of 
history might precede the coming of the Son of 
Man to inaugurate the Kingdom. Jerusalem is to 
be trodden down by the Gentiles until the times of 
the Gentiles are fulfilled (21™). And there is a hint 
of the idea which was soon to overshadow the 
anticipation of the near approach of the Son of 
Man, that in a very real sense the Kingdom was 
already present (17#, ‘within’ or ‘among you’). 

2. References in other NT books.— References to 
the Kingdom occur in St. Mark some 16 times, in 
St. Matthew some 52 times, and in St. Luke about 
43 times. By contrast with this the comparative 
paucity of references to the Kingdom in the remain- 
ing books is very striking. In the Fourth Gospel 
it occurs only 5 times, and in all these 
the conception is that of a spiritual Kingdom which 
might be conceived of as now present. In Acts it 
occurs 8 times, 6 of them being references to - 
ing or preaching about the Kingdom. In the whole 
of St. Paul’s Epistles it occurs only 13 times, in the 
Catholic Epistles only twice (Ja 2, 2 P 1"), in 
Hebrews only twice (1° 12%), in the Apocalypse 5 
times (19-9 519 111 121°), 

3. References to Christ as King.—Outside the 
Gospels there is also a very infrequent reference to 
Christ as Kin except in so far as this was involved 
in the title ‘Christ’ or ‘anointed.’ In the Gospels 
such references occur almost entirely in connexion 
with the events of the last few days of the Lord’s 
life (entry into Jerusalem, trial before Pilate). 
The exceptions are Mt 2? (where the ynei inquire 
after the one who has been born King of the Jews), 
25% (where the term ‘ king’ is p in the mouth 
of Jesus as descriptive of the Son of Man sitti 
upon the throne o glory), In 1% (where Nathan 

dresses Him as ‘ King of Israel’), and 6" (where 
it is said that the multitudes wished to make Him 
a king). Nowhere in St. Paul, in the Catholic 
Epistles, or in Hebrews is the term applied to 
Christ. But in Ac 17’ the accusation is made 
against Christians that they acted contrary to the 
decrees of Cæsar, saying that there was another 
king, one Jesus. Lastly, in the Apocalypse the 
exalted Lamb, and the Rider on the white horse, 
titled ‘the Word of God,’ are called ‘King of 
kings and Lord of lords’ (1714 196 ; see p i 
article). 

4. Reasons for paucity of references in apostolic 
literature.—If we now ask why the idea of king- 
ship as applied to Christ finds so little space in the 
literature of the Epistles, the answer must be mani- 
fold. (1) The conception of kingship found partial 
expression in the terms ‘Christ’ and ‘Lord.’ (2) 
The avoidance of the term ‘king’ was an obvious 
precautionary measure. Ac 177 is significant in 
this respect. The early Christian teachers had 
enough difficulties to contend with without invit- 
ing the accusation that they were guilty of treason 
against the State. Apart from Matthew, which 
was probably intended originally for circulation 
amongst Jewish Christians, the only writing of 
the NT which in so many words assigns the title 
‘King’ to Jesus is the Apocalypse, a book written 
at a time when State persecution had driven the 
writer to an attitude of definite hostility to the 
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Roman Empire, and had induced him to throw 
over the cautious attitude of a previous generation 
towards the State. (3) It was soon felt that the 
teaching of Christ was many-sided and capable 
of more than one interpretation. Roughly, there 
were two ways of thinking about the Kingdom. It 
might be thought of 555 as a Kingdom 
to be founded when Christ returned. This is per- 
haps the view which prevails in the NT. It is 
difficult to prove this, because the passages which 
speak of the Kingdom are not brought into im- 
mediate connexion with those which speak of the 
Second Coming of Christ. And it is therefore often 
open to question whether the Kingdom referred to 
is a Kingdom to he established when He comes, or 
& Popron of which the Christian disciple feels 
himself even now to be an actual member by virtue 
of his relationship to God through Christ. But the 
eschatological sense is probable in 1 Th 2", where 
St. Paul prays that his converts may walk worthily 
of God, who calls them ‘to his kingdom and glory,’ 
and in 2 Th 15, ‘that you may be accounted worthy 
of the kingdom of God, on behalf of which you 
suffer.“ The same may be said of 2 Ti 4, ‘his 
appearance and his kingdom,’ and 2 Ti 4186, shall 
save me into his eternal kingdom.’ This eschato- 
logical sense appears also in 2 P In, ‘an entry shall 
be erante unto us into the eternal kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour,’ and less certainly in He 127, 
‘receiving a kingdom which cannot shaken.’ 
But the word ‘kingdom’ here may perhaps rather 
mean that Christians even now become members 
of a spiritual kingdom which will remain unshaken 
even during the final catastrophe which will cause 
the dissolution of the material universe. The 
pasange which speak of Christians as inheriting a 
ingdom may refer to the Kingdom in the eschato- 
logical sense, or, less probably, to the Kingdom 
conceived as present (cf. 1 Co 6% 10 15, Gal 521, 
Eph 5°, Ja 2°). 
ut the phrase ‘ Kingdom of God’ might also be 
interpreted of the present life which Christians 
now live, in so far as this is governed by obedience 
to Him. The writers of the NT seem sometimes 
to regard Christians as already members of the 
coming Kingdom, living according to its laws, and 
enjoying even now in some measure its privileges, 
So St. Paul in Ro 147, ‘the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and joy, 
and peace in the Holy Spirit,’ and in 1 Co 4, ‘the 
kingdom of God is not in word but in power.’ So 
too Col 14, ‘hath translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love.’ On the whole, this sense 
seems to be not primary but derivative and con- 
sequential. Just as the writer of the Hebrews 
thinks of the true rest as still in the future, be- 
longing to the world to come (4* °), and at the 
same time feels that Christians in some sense 
anticipate and enter into that rest even now (4%), 
so the NT writers think of the Kingdom of God as 
waiting to be manifested when Christ comes again, 
and yet feel that in some sense the Christian is 
even now a member of it, and that, as the number 
of Christian disciples increases, the Kingdom 
widens here upon earth. But in the NT this 
belief is always conditioned by the certainty that 
the Second Coming of Christ is necessary to the 
full manifestation of the Kingdom. 

This double-sidedness of the conceptions ‘ king- 
dom’ and ‘king’ may in some measure explain 
why the apostolic writers avoid them.* And it is 
significant that another term which was closely 
connected with the doctrine of the Second Advent 
is also left unused outside the Gospels. The term 
‘Son of Man’ is employed in the first three Gospels 
chiefly in connexion with the ideas circling round 


* Sanday finds in St. Paul's conception of ‘righteousness’ his 
equivalent for the Gospel term kingdom (J TAS¢t i. 481 ff.). 
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the thought of the Death, Resurrection, and 
Second Coming of Christ. Similarly in’ the 
Fourth Gospel it is used chiefly in passages which 
aprak of the lifting up or glorification of the Son 
of Man. Outside the Gospels it occurs only once— 
in the mouth of Stephen ; here too of the glorified 
state of the Messiah (Ac 7%). The remaining NT 
writers never use it. And yet the thought of the 
Coming runs like a silver thread of hope through 
all their writings. They seem to have felt that 
on the one hand the phrase ‘Son of Man’ was too 
technically Jewish for Gentile readers, and on the 
other that the terms ‘ King’ and ‘ Kingdom’ were 
open to grave misconception. The King for whose 
appearance they looked was no earthly monarch, 
and His Kingdom was no rival to earthly kingdoms, 
nor even in so far as it was now partially present 
did it prevent men from loyal obedience to the 
existing government. Hence they choose other 
terms in which to clothe the Gospel hope of Christ’s 
return, and the state of felicity which would ensue. 
St. Paul uses such terms as the following: ‘to 
wait for his Son from heaven’ (1 Th 1%), ‘the 
parousia of the Lord Jesus (1 Th 2° 31 415 53), 
the Lord descending from heaven (1 Th 4"), ‘the 
day of the Lord’ (1 Th 52, 2 Th 2%, 1 Co 18 55, 
2 Co 1, Ph 15), ‘the apocalypse of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven’ (2 Th 17), ‘ waiting for the apocalypse’ 
(1 Co 17), until the Lord come (1 Co 45), untl he 
come (1 Co 11%), the day when God shall judge 
. . . through Jesus Christ’ (Ro 2"), ‘from whence 
we await the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ph 
3”), ‘the Lord is near’ (Ph 45), ‘the manifestation 
of Christ’ (Col 3$), ‘the epiphany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Ti 64), ‘the epiphany of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’ (Tit 2"). 

In the Catholic Epistles we have: the Parousia 
of the Lord is at hand’ (Ja 5°), ‘the apocalypse of 
Jesus Christ’ (1 P 1!3), when the chief Shepherd 
is manifested’ (1 P 5%, the day of the Lord’ 
(2 P 3°), the manifestation of Christ (1 Jn 32); in 
Hebrews 5 he 9 one pike . ane will not 
tarry’ (107); and in the Apocalypse, the man 
references to the Coming of Chiist: bezinning 
with 17.* 

Ey thus expres ny the Christian hope in terms 
of expectation of the Return of Christ, and b 
substituting for ‘King’ and ‘Son of Man’ suc 
terms as Lord,’ ‘Saviour,’ Chief Shepherd,’ the 
apostolic writers were able to avoid suspicion of 
political pote and to give to the thought 
of the Second Coming a far wider significance than 
any which they could have suggested by laying 
too much emphasis upon the future as the estab- 
lishment of a Kingdom, however much they might 
have attempted to give to this term a spiritual 
and non-material connotation. For, after all, 
Christ is and will be more than king, and king - 
dom’ does not go very far in expressing the con- 
W of the life with Him for which Christians 
ong. 

8. Apostolic conception of the Kingdom.—If we 
now ask what ideas the writers of the Apostolic 
Age attached to the term ‘Kingdom of or 
‘of Christ,’ the answer must be that for them as in 
the teaching of Christ in the Gospels it is a term 
to symbolize the inexpressible—that is to say, the 
future blessedness of the redeemed.t The Anointed 
King had risen from the dead, and was seated at 
the right hand of God. His reign had therefore 
begun. Why then did they not conceive of His 
Kingdom as a heavenly one into which His 
followers were admitted at death? Mainly, no 
doubt, because of the teaching, ascribed to Christ 

* On the unique feature of the Apocalypse—the thousand 
3 reign of Christ upon earth—see A. Robertson, Regnum 
t f connotes, with infinite richness of meaning, all that is 
implied in the word Salvation“ (Robertson, op. cit. p. 50). 
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Himself, that He would return to gather together 
His elect. Partly, too, because of the common 
. teaching that before the inauguration 
of the Messianic Kingdom there must be the final 
act in the haere world-order, the general resur- 
rection, final judgment, and transformation of this 
world to fit 1t to be the arena of the heavenly 
Kingdom. Thus the Kingdom was in being, but 
it awaited its manifestation. The King was 
crowned, His subjects could serve Him. But 
however close the union between Him and them, 
there was a sense in which they were now absent 
from the Lord, and awaited His coming. The 
Kingdom would be fully manifested only when He 
came. Meanwhile the Kingdom could be spoken 
of as a present reality rather because the Christian 
could be transported by faith into the presence of 
the King than because he brought (by his Christian 
life) the Kingdom down into this present world. 

There is hardly any trace in the Epistles of the 
medieval idea that the Church on earth was the 
Kingdom of God. And the idea of some modern 
theological writers, that this world as we know it 
will develop under Christian influence until it 
becomes the Kingdom, is quite alien to their 
thought. Indeed, the apostolic writers seemed to 
regard this world as incapable of becoming the 
arena of God’s Kingdom. They felt that human 
nature as now constituted could reach a very im- 
perfect measure of Christian perfection. Limited 
as we are, even Christian knowledge must be im- 
perfect ; ‘now we see through a mirror, in a riddle,’ 
cries St. Paul (1 Co 13"). 

There was also the problem of physical death. 
So long as that remained, Christ’s sovereignty 
could not be fully manifested. The ultimate per- 
fection which is the goal of the individual Christian 
could only be dimly guessed at. ‘It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that if he 
shall be manifested, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is’ (1 Jn 32). And in a wonder- 
ful passage St. Paul seems to express the belief 
that physical nature as now known to us must 
undergo some transformation at Christ’s return 
before it can be the scene of His Kingdom: ‘we 
know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth together in pain even until now.’ ‘For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God’ (Ro 8 2). 

Consequently, their anticipation for this world 
was far from bapa hope of gradual amelioration. 
The period immediately preceding the coming of 
the Kingdom would be one of evil and not of good. 
Cf. 1 Th 1°, ‘the wrath to come,’ 2 Th 211, ‘in 
the last day evil times shall come,’ 2 Ti 3!, and the 
Apocalypse, im. The writer of 2 Peter stands 
alone in anticipating a destruction of the present 
world by fire (2 P 37). If any one of these writers 
had been asked whether the Kingdom was now 

resent, he would have answered, No. Christ was 

ing, but His Kingdom would be manifested only 
when He came. If he had been further asked 
what that Kingdom would be, or in what relation 
it would stand to this present world, he would 
probably have answered that nearly all that con- 
stitutes this present world would have vanished— 
imperfection, sin, death; and that as to the nature 
of the new world he could say but little save that 
Christ would be there, and that His servants would 
serve Him, and that that was enough for anyone 
to know. 

When modern writers ransack the records of 
Christ’s teaching or the other apostolic writings 
for traces of the conception that the Kingdom of 
God is now present in hunan life, it is, of course, 
possible to find them. For, wherever a human 
soul is in communion with the absent King, there 
in some measure is the sovereignty of God exhibited 
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and the reign of Christ realized. But in the NT 
the admission that the Kingdom is now in some 
sense present, whether in the subjection of the 
Christian soul to the law of Christ, or in the 
Church of which He is the Head, or in the life of 
God streaming down into the world through the 
Spirit of Christ in the forms of righteousness and 
peace, is always made on the understanding that 
these foreshadowings of the Kingdom of God imply 
a far more perfect realization of the Kingdom in 
the future, and that when Christ comes pee the 
Kingdom will come in such sense that com- 

arison it will seem never to have come before. 

he relation between the Kingdom now and the 
Kingdom of the future is perhaps much the same 
as that between the presence of Christ now and 
His presence when He returns. None has ever so 
fully been conscious of the life of Christ in him as 
was St. Paul: ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ Yet none has ever looked forward more 
earnestly, with greater expectation of living hope, 
to the day of Christ’s return. He could even 
speak of this present life as a condition of absence 
from the Lord (2 Co 5°). By contrast with such 
knowledge as we have of Christ now, vision of 
Him when He came again would be ‘face to face’ 
(1 Co 1313). 


KISH (ed, K;), the father of Saul, called Cis in 
the AV (Ac 1321). 


KI88.—See SALUTATION. 


KNOWLEDGE.—The distinctive sense in which 
the apostles speak of knowledge has reference to 
the knowledge of God, and especially to the know- 
ledge of God and the world through Jesus Christ. 

1. The organ of knowledge.—St. Paul teaches 
clearly (Ro 1%) that, apart from any special 
revelation, God has exhibited so plainly His attri- 
butes of eternal power and divinity in creation 
that there is given to man an instinctive knowledge 
of God. There is a certain intelligence in mankind 
which, apart from the power of the senses, makes 
God known by the heart when He is not understood 
by the reason. Indeed, men became darkened in 
their understandings when they began to indulge 
in reasoning, and in trying to be wise they became 
fools. Thus St. Paul places the intuitive moral 
consciousness as the central organ of the true 
knowledge of God. When the Apostle speaks of 
the means by which the Christian knowledge of 
God is acquired, he develops this principle. It is 
true that St. Paul admits that for the knowledge 
of the facts of Christ’s life he and others are in- 
debted to the testimony of witnesses (1 Co 15%), and 
that for bringing faith and knowledge the preach- 
ing of the word of truth is invaluable, but he 
insists pre-eminently that in all true knowledge of 
God in Christ the spirit of man is directly acted 
upon by the Spirit of God (1 Co 2**, Eph 3°). 

St. Paul, who excelled in logic and speculation, 
cannot be regarded as unnecessarily decrying the 
logical faculty or the speculative gift, and yet he 
speaks of reasonings (Aoywpov’s) and of vaunting 
speculations (‘every high thing,’ ray Sywyua) as 
pele strengths of the enemy that required to 

cast down, and of the need of bringing every 
thought into the obedience of Christ (2 Bo 10). 
Perhaps this attitude may have been accentuated 
for the Apostle by the fact that in his own 
experience so much of his knowledge should have 
come directly in visions, as in the vision of Jesus, 
the Exalted Christ (Ac 9%), in the vision of the man 
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of Macedonia (1610), and in the vision of the third 
heaven (2 Co 12). 

St. John declares that all men have the organ 
of spiritual vision ay aih God, who is light, is 
revealed to them. any refuse to exercise this 
organ, and prefer to dwell in darkness, and thus 
lose the power of knowing, while spiritual vision 
becomes clearer and hag 85 by a purer and better 
moral life. Those who keep the commandments 
of God come to a growing knowledge (1 Jn 2°), and 
only those in whom love is abiding really possess 
this Divine knowledge (47). Whoever persists in 
sinning does not know God (3°). The organ of 
knowledge is spiritual and ethical, not merely 
logical or speculative. 

Thus both these apostles are alike in their 
insistence that the organ of Divine knowledge is 
to be found in this deep faculty of the soul. The 
ra ech would agree in the saying: ‘ Pectus facit 
Christianum,’ if not: ‘ Pectus facit theologum.’ 

2. The object of knowledge.— Much of the 
earliest teaching of the apostles was to demonstrate 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ of God (Ac 
2%), and the object of all their knowledge and 
preaching might be summed up in the phrase of 

t. Paul: ‘to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 
46). This illumination (gwricués) came first to the 
apostles with the purpose of being conveyer by 
them to others who were in ignorance. Thus the 
object that is made known to all Christians is the 
glory of God as revealed in the person, character, 
and work of Jesus Christ, so that what was only 
dimly discerned before is now clearly seen. This 
is the open secret that believers in Christ have dis- 
covered and delight to make known. This is the 
uuorioio that was hidden for long ages but is now 
revealed, so that the Divine plan of redemption is 
no longer a secret but is heralded forth in Jesus 
Christ (Ro 16%, 1 Co 2). Thus St. Paul conceives 
of the glory of God as having been long concealed 
by the clouds of earth, but at last having shone 
forth in undimmed splendour; and those who 
believe that Jesus is the Lord receive a vision of 
God’s glory that illuminates all life, history, and 
experience. 

o St. John also Jesus Christ is the source of 
light on all the great matters of life. Through 

im we know God (1 Jn 2°), and this provides the 
key to all knowledge. 

he other apostles agree in the central place in 
their teaching being given to the knowledge of 
God in Christ, and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(8"), in announcing that under the New Covenant 
there has come a universal knowledge of God, not 
only embodies the hopes of the OT prophets but 
also declares the faith of the NT teachers. 

3. Implications of knowledge.—This Christian 
knowledge sheds its light on all the facts and aims 
of life. Thus individuals learn the outstanding 
features of their own characters (Ja 1%), the 
sanctity of their lives as being the temples of God 
(1 Co 35), the value of their bodies as members of 
Christ (6%), and the consecration of all the powers 
of body and mind as an acceptable service to God 
(Ro 121). Christian knowledge leads to a better 
understanding of all the experiences of life, and to 
a conviction that in and through every event God 
is making all things to work together for good to 
them that love Him (Ro 8%), and especially to a 
conviction that the trials of life do not come with- 
out Divine planning but are appointed by the will 
of God (1 Th 33). Through Christ there comes 
likewise a better knowledge of social duties, e.g. 
in the relation of masters and servants. Servants 
are expected to render a whole-hearted service 
because they know that their real master is Jesus 
Christ, by whom they are to be recompensed. 


Masters are required to carry out all their duties 
with justice and fairness, for they know that they 
have to account to their Unseen Master, the Lord 
in heaven (Col 3%), Even minor social problems 
like those of eating and eee have new light 
cast upon them (RO 14), for the light of Jesus 
Christ has illuminated all life and brought know- 
ledge where formerly there was doubt or ignorance. 

In the Epistles of St. John this Christian gnosis 
has a predominant place, and it is interesting to 
note how wide and vital this knowledge becomes 
according to the Apostle. The knowledge of God 
is at the centre, and it radiates forth in every direc- 
tion to a wide circumference, for it includes the 
knowledge of truth (1 Jn 2), of righteousness (2”), 
of love (316), of spiritual life and inspiration (3% 4°), 
and of the state of those beyond the grave (3). In 
the light of God Christians possess a light that 
brings enlightenment to them on many problems 
of experience, perplexities of the present time, and 
mysteries of the future life. 

4. Complements of knowledge.— The apostles 
uniformly recognize that knowledge of itself is im- 

rfect and must be always associated with other 

hristian gifts. To reach its fullness it must be ac- 
companied by abnegation (Ph 3°), by fellowship 
with God and with brethren (1 Jn 15), by obedience 
to God's commands (2°), by attention to apostolic 
teaching (4°), and by faith, virtue, temperance, 
patience, godliness, love of the brethren, and love 
(2 P 1°). 

Special notice should be taken of the connexion 
of knowledge and faith, and of knowledge and 
love. The apostles do not recognize any essential 
antagonism between faith and knowledge. Faith 
does not arise from ignorance but from knowledge 
(Ro 10"), and knowledge does not supersede faith 
but includes it (2 P 16). The knowledge of God in 
Christ is synonymous with faith in Him, and in 
their essence the two are closely inter-related. In 
knowledge there is the recognition of the Divine 
by our spiritual nature, in faith there is the action 
of the will in virtue of this insight, so that the 
highest knowledge and the humblest faith go 
together. There is a kind of knowledge, however, 
that puffs up (1 Co 8), and so far from its leading 
to faith it begets a self-sufficiency and pride that 
9 at the very foundations of all Christian 
faith. 

At their best there is also no antagonism between 
knowledge and love. TO know God is to love 
Him, and to reach the highest knowledge love is 
necessary. Every one that loveth is begotten of 
God and knoweth him’ (1 Jn 47). hristian 
knowledge is not a matter of the intellect but of 
the deeper moral and spiritual faculties that find 
their true expression in love. Still knowledge and 
love may come into conflict, and in the solution of 
many practical problems love is even more neces- 
sary than knowledge. St. Paul deals with this 
relation especially in his discussion of the attitude 
to be adopted to things sacrificed to idols. For 
his generation the difficulty was intense, as some 
Christians dreaded the 1 approval being 
given to idol-worship, while others were so con- 
vinced that idolatry was false that they considered 
it a negligible quantity. Among the latter were 
many Corinthian Christians, who had announced 
to the Apostle their conviction that the whole 
system of idolatry seemed so false that they could 
eat any food irrespective of its being associated 
with idol-worship. But St. Paul in his reply 
(1 Co 81.) argues that a mere intellectual convic- 
tion is not the only or the best guide in such a 
matter. In theory the Corinthians might be right, 
but in parue they must not be guided by know- 
ledge alone. ‘Knowledge puffeth up, but love edi- 
fieth,’ and in matters that are intimately concerned 
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with the feelings and prejudices of others love is 
the safer guide. To a Christian even more than 
to a philosopher the saying of Aristotle must 
apply: 7d rc égri» ob ywiiors NAG pairs (Nic. Eth. 
I. lii. 6 


. 6). 

5. Philosophy and theosophy.—The relation of 
Christian knowledge to philosophy and theosophy is 
discussed by St. Paul. The Apostle expounds the 
gospel as being not ony power’ but also ‘ wisdom,’ 
yet he refuses to establish this wisdom by any of the 
current arguments or by the conclusions of Greek 
e a (1 Co 2.). He is proclaiming a gospel 
that is folly in the eyes of many, and yet it is the 
true wisdom to those who understand it. This 
higher philosophy has been hidden from the sight 
of men, otherwise they would not have crucified 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It comes through the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of God, who alone can reveal 
it. Just as the spirit of man alone can understand 
the things of a man, so the Spirit of God in man 
alone can understand the Divine philosophy. ‘The 
merely intellectual man’ rejects this philosophy, 
as he does not possess the spiritual insight to dis- 
cern its Divine wisdom. Even Christian people 
may be mere children in this respect, not able to 
understand this teaching ; and among other indica- 
tions of this childish mind was the party spirit 
by which so many were impelled. Thus St. Paul 
argues that the initiated Christians find in Christ 
a philosophy as well as a gospel. 

Christian knowledge came into conflict with the 
theosophical tendencies that were so prevalent in 
many ancient schools of thought. In this con- 
nexion St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians is of 
chief importance. The Apostle deals in this Epistle 
with claims that had been made by certain Chris- 


tians to a higher Christian life through means that 
involved ascetic and ritual practices, and from 
arguments that rested on speculative and theo- 
sophie principles. It is unnecessary for the present 
to decide whether these heresies arose 

om a latent Gnosticism or from certain features 
of Judaism ; but, if Judaism was the source, it was 
a Judaism influenced by the thought and spirit of 
the Diaspora. This may be judged by the kind 
of speculations in which they indulge, especiall 
in the cosmical dualism that they shadow fo 
and in the belief in an endless series of angelic 
beings as mediators between God and men. St. 
Paul does not denounce all speculative knowledge, 
but opposes it a higher knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. He develops the teaching about Christ so 
that He is presented not only as a full and perfect 
Saviour for men, but also as the Lord of the 
Universe, in whom all things, even angels, were 
created, and as the fullness of all things, by whom 
both men and angels were made at one with God. 
This insistence on the cosmical value of Christ 
carries with it the best refutation of all extra- 
Christian theosophical teaching. 

LrreratTors.—H. J. NT ie, 7 
486; A. E. Ga! in Mansteid College Kenne ‘ere 161, 
J. V. Simpson, The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, 1912, 

7 . R. Illingworth, Reason and RAN a pa 
uBose, 


p. 11 
A. Chandler, Faith and Experience, 1911; W. 
The Reason of D 


e, 1901, p. 1; 
Maude), ka CE (A. J. Maas); see also art. IGNORANCE. 
D. MACRAE Top. 
KORAH (Kopé, hence called Cove in the AV).— 
His rebellion and punishment (Nu 16) are alluded 
to by Jude (v. Il). 
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LIBOUR.— Greek and Roman thought regarded 
those who lived by labour as indispensable but 


contemptible necessities. Jewish teaching stood 
in strong contrast to this. Hate not laborious 
work’ (Sir 713) was accepted as a rule of life. Even 


the scholar was to spend some of his time in 
manual work (Schürer, HJP 11. i. Edinburgh, 
1885] § 25). The apostolic writers repeat and 
emphasize this principle. A man who does no 
work is to them a parasite (2 Th 30). In the 
Thessalonian Church the expectation of the speedy 
return of the Lord had been made an excuse by 
8 for the abandonment of their daily work. 
St. Paul meets this by reminding his converts 
how, when he had preached to them, he had taught 
them to welcome a life of labour. It brings with 
it three good effects—quietness of spirit, honour- 
able standing among neighbours, and independ- 
ence of other men’s alms (1 Th 4t, 2 Th 313). 
To these he adds in Eph 4% the ability to help 
those who are in need. It is possible, as von 
Dobschiitz suggests, that this had been forgotten 
not only at Thessalonica, but also at Jerusalem, 
and that that fact was one of the causes of the 
distress among Christians there. 

St. Paul enforced his teaching by his own example. 
He had been taught at Tarsus the local trade 
of tent-making, and by ractising this (cf. Ac 183) 
maintained himself while evangelizing. That he 
might be no burden to others, he willingly worked 
overtime (‘night and day,’ 1 Th %). His roughened 
hands showed the severity of his toil (Ac 20-5), 
In 1 Co 9° he mentions Barnabas as another who 


lived by the same rule—a striking instance of self- 
discipline in view of his past history (cf. Ac 4%). 
The justification of this high view of labour 
can be seen in St. Paul’s treatment of the position 
of slaves (Eph 6°, Col 32-41). There was a 
danger that slaves might suppose that, as in the 
eyes of God they were of equal value with their 
masters, they need not do their work very care- 
fully. But St. Paul forbids all scamping of work 
(‘not in the way of eyeservice’). It is to be done 
thoroughly, because they are servants not so much 
of earthly masters as of Christ, who has an absolute 
claim on their best, and will see to their reward. 
It was the custom among Jewish artisans to 
maintain anyone of their own craft who was seek- 
ing work until his search was successful. In the 
Didache (xii.) a similar rule is laid down for Chris- 


tians. But such help is to be given for two or 
three days only, to avoid imposture. If a man 
does not know a trade, he is to learn one. Similar 


advice is ees in Ep. Barn. (x.), where Christians 
are forbidden to keep company with the idle. 

Modern conditions call for a renewed emphasis 
on the apostolic teaching about labour. The 
principles which it embodies are a warning, to the 
wealthy not to consider themselves exempt from 
labour, if they would be accounted Christians, and 
to the workman not to be content with less than 
the best in his work, because anything less is un- 
worthy of the Heavenly Master. 


LirgraturE.—E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in 
Primitive Church, Eng. tr., London and N.Y., 1904; W. 
Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, N.Y., 
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1907, ch. iii.; F. Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life in the Time 
Christ, London, 1902, ch. ix. §8; A. B. D. Alexander, The 
ics of St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910. For Greek view of labour : 

E. Barker, Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, London, 
1906, ch. viii. 5 1. For Roman: W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome, do. 1908, ch. ii. For Jewish: Pirge Aboth, ed. 
Taylor, do. 1877, p. 18; cf. Delitzsch, op. cit. ch. li. 


C. T. DIMONT. 
LADY.—See JOHN, EPISTLES OF. 


LAKE OF FIRE.—That particular conception 
of future punishment represented as ‘ the Lake of 
Fire’ is found only in the Apocalypse of St. John 
among the Christian writings of the Apostolic Age. 
For a fuller account of the early history of the 
conception see ‘Introductory’ and ‘Christian’ 
sections of ‘Cosmology and eee in ERE, 
and ‘Hinnom, Valley of,’ in HDB; and, for the 
fuller discussion of the general subject, artt. HELL 
and FIRE in the present work. It will be sufficient 
to sum up briefly here the facts concerning the 

in of the conception. 

th the Babylonian and the Persian cosmogonies 
contain the conception of the future destruction of 
the world by fire, closing an æon or period in the 
history of the world. But, while Persian escha- 
tology shows the presence of the conception of penal 
fire (cf. SBE v. 125 ff.), there is, according to H. 
Zimmern (KA T’, 1902-03, p. 643), no trace of the 
conception in early Babylonian religion. Hence 
the presence of the idea in Jewish prophetic es- 
chatology is held by many scholars to be due to 
Persian rather than to Babylonian influence. 

1. In Jewish eschatology we find three related 
conceptions, each possibly a different topographical 
setting of the same central idea : 

(1) Lhe conception of the Valley of Hinnom (%3 
oan) as a place of fiery torment for the wicked 
during the Messianic Age; cf. Is 66%-*, where the 
proximity of the place of punishment to Jerusalem 
ance Ae: the Valley by innom is 1 

( conception of a fiery stream issuing from 
Jahweh, or from His throne; cf. Is 30, Ba 1, 
This form may possibly have links of connexion with 
the ancient conception of Jahweh as a volcano-god. 

(3) The conception of a valley or sea of (ire and 
sulphur ; cf. Is 34°, where the topographical setting 
is in Edom. This conception goes back to the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah, which again is con- 
nected by Gunkel (Schöpfung und Chaos) and 
Jeremias with the Babylonian cosmology (cf. A. 
Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East, 
Eng. tr., 1911, ii. 40 f.; M. Jastrow, The Rel. o 
Bab. and Assyr., 1898, p. 507). The whole valley 
of the Dead Sea is still called by the Arabs Wady 
en-Nar, ‘ Valley of Fire.’ 

The conception as it appears in the A ypse is 
related rather to the forms (2) and (3) than to the 
Gehenna conception. 

2. In the Apocalypse we have again three distinct 
conceptions. 

(1) Hades (see artt. HADES, HELL), an inter- 
mediate place or state whose existence ends at the 
close of the millennial kingdom. Death and Hades 
are cast into the Lake of Fire (Rev 2010). Hades 
is not connected distinctly with the idea of punish- 
ment in the Apocalypse. 

(2) The Abyss (20'), in which the dragon is bound 
during the millennial reign (cf. 9 and Lk 8%). 

(3) The Lake of Fire, mentioned as existing 
before the beginning of the millennial kingdom 
(19%), the place into which the beast and the false 
prophe are cast after their defeat by the Lamb. 

t is also the place into which the devil is cast 
after the defeat of Gog and Magog (20). Then, 
at the close of the Final Judgment, death and 
Hades are cast into the Lake of Fire (20%); and, 
lastly, everyone not found written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life is cast into the Lake of Fire (2056). An 


additional statement (218) describes those who have 
their part in the Lake of Fire ; cf. the description 
of those who are without the city (2210). 

8. The relevant passages in the contempor 
apocalyptic literature are: 2 Bar. xliv. 15 (‘the 
dwelling of the rest who are many shall be in the 
fire,’ in contrast to the blessing of the righteous in 
the new age [xliv. 12), xlviii. 39, 43, lix. 2, lxiv. 7 
(of Manasseh), Ixxxv. 13; 2 Es. vii. 36 (‘the pit of 
torment’ and ‘the furnace of Gehenna,’ as the 
abode of the wicked after the 400 years’ Messianic 
kingdom); Ass. Mos. x. 10 (the enemies of Israel 
are seen in Gehenna). Hence in the apocalyptic 
literature contemporary with the Apocalypse the 
precise form of the conception does not appear. 

4. In the same way the passages in the Pauline 
Epistles, Hebrews, 2 Peter, and the Apostolic 
Fathers are all vague and general. Fire is one 
of the accompanying features of the Parousia ; it is 
the real or metaphorical agent of punishment for 
the wicked, and only in 2 Peter do we find the 
definite conception of a final conflagration which 
will destroy the old heavens and earth. 

The principal question then arising from the use 
of the conception in the Apocalypse is as to its 
relation to the future state. 

(1) The Lake of Fire may be regarded as a place 
of the final annihilation of evil. The force of the 
expression ‘second death’ determines the writer’s 
use of the conception. The ‘second death’ is a 
Jewish theologoumenon, c.g. in the well-known 

assage in the Jerus. Targum on Dt 336, Let 
euben live in this age and not die the second 
death.’ 

In Jewish Rabbinical theology the expression 
seems to imply a non-participation in the life of 
the age to come; cf. the discussion in Sanh. 11 as 
to those who shall share the life of the coming age. 
Hence the meaning of annihilation is possible. 
Those who are not raised to the life of the world 
to come cease to exist. On the other hand, the 
writer of the Apocalypse holds the doctrine of a 
general resurrection to judgment at the close of 
the Messianic Kingdom. Hence it is also possible 
that he has given the Jewish phrase a new mean- 
ing. But for a fuller discussion of this point see 
art. IMMORTALITY. 

(2) The writer’s conception of the Lake of Fire 
may be penal. The beast and the false proponi 
are said to be tormented there day and night, and 
the unrighteous have their part in the Lake of 


of | Fire, an expression which is most naturally inter- 


preted in a penal sense. In the light of contem- 
porary apocalyptic literature the penal sense would 
seem to be the most natural one. 

(3) It is possible to maintain a purgative mean- 
ing for the conception, but this view finds no 
support in the NT literature itself. 


LITERATURE. —Art. Fire in DCG; S. D. F. Salmond, The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 1901; R. H. Charles, 
Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian?, 1918; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Doctrine of the Last Things, 1908 ; C. Clemen, 
Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources, Eng. tr., 
1912; H. B. Swete, The A lypse of St. John, 1907; P 
Volz, Jud. Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akida, 1903. 

S. H. HOOKE. 

LAMB.—The point of view for this subject is 
suggested by Delitzsch : ‘ All the utterances in the 
New Testament regarding the Lamb of God are 
derived from this prophecy [Is 537], in which the 
dumb type of the Passover now finds a tongue’ 
(Com. on Isaiah, Eng. tr., 1890, ii. 297).—(1) In 
Philip’s interpretation of this passage to the eunuch 
who questioned him 5 its meaning, he 
showed that its fulfilment was found in Jesus (Ac 
82). — (2) In 1 P 1, Christ is compared with a 
sacrificial lamb; as an offering on behalf of sin He 
gave Himself (1 Co 57), without blemish and with - 
out spot (cf. Lv 2311). If the allusion here is first 
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to the descriptive terms of Isaiah, yet there is in- 
cluded an association derived from the Levitical 
ritual. Christ was not only a quiet, unresisting 
sufferer, but also a sacrificial offering for sin.—(3) 
The main use of the term ‘Lamb’ in the NT is in 
Revelation, where it occurs 28 times. The word 
of which it is a translation is a diminutive, and 
is peculiar to the Apocalypse. Many rises 
await one who, familiar only with the significance 
of the Lamb in the Levitical sacrifices, traces the 
new forms in which the figure made itself at home 
in the visions of the Seer of Patmos. It is evident 
that the writer had been fascinated by the sug- 
gestion on account of which he first employed the 
term to designate the Exalted Christ (5°), and 
he was afterward conscious of no incongruity or 
embarrassment in continuing to use the title when 
he referred to Christ, even when he associated the 
most incompatible qualities, relations, and activi- 
ties with it. In the interest of clearness and con- 
sistency one may try to substitute ‘Christ’ for 
‘Lamb’ wherever the latter term occurs in this 
book, but it will be found that then somethin 
almost indefinable but very real has fallen out aad 
that nothing of equal worth has taken its place. 
We move here in a region of prophecy, of symbol- 
ism, and of spiritual values, where the imagination 
supplies itself with wings, and where exact logical 
thought has to plod along as best it can afoot. 
According to Rev 5*, in the central place before the 
throne, in the midst of the four and twenty elders, 
and the four living creatures, the Revelationist 
turned to see a Lion, symbol of majesty and over- 
mastering power, when lo! instead of a lion he be- 
held a Lamb, standing, bearing still the wound by 
which He was slain in sacrifice, yet with the em- 
blems of power and wisdom in the highest degree. 
He looked to see power and force, whereby the 
foes of his faith should be destroyed, and he saw 
love and gentleness by which they should be con- 
quered’ (G. B. Stevens, The Theology of the NT, 
1899, p. 542). The reason Hofmann offers why the 
Lion which has conquered appears as a Lamb is 
that He has gained His victory in that form ( Weis- 
sagung und Erfüllung, 1841-44, ii. 328; cf. Is 
5312). Attempts to trace the symbolism to astro- 
theology (cf. A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im NT, 
1905) or to a Babylonian source discover a single 
reference to the blood of a lamb substituted as a 
sacrificial offering for men; but no influence of this 
on pre-Christian Messianism, or of contemporary 
cults on this particular symbolism, has been found 
(cf. J. Moffatt, EGT, ‘ Revelation,’ 1910, p. 385). 
But always at the heart of every picture of the 
Lamb throughout this book is the never-to-be-for- 
gotten fact of His sacrifice and victorious power, 
and all the properties and functions of the Exalted 
Christ take their rise from this fact. Among the 
functions assigned to Him is: (a) that of loosing 
the seals of the Divine judgments, i. e. of carrying 
history through its successive stages to its ultimate 
goal. Henceforth the life of the world must be 
dominated by the ideal which He has realized, and 
the power for its fulfilment must proceed from 
Him. (b) At the very centre of the heavenly host, 
together with God He receives universal homage 
from the highest beings in heaven—innumerable 
angels—and the entire animated creation (Rev 53°" 
7°"), The significance of this worship, springing as 
it does from a convinced monotheistic faith on the 
555 of the writer, is not to be mistaken. Not a 
igher and a lower worship are here, but the two 
are of the same order and unite in one stream. 
The Lamb does indeed share the throne of God 
(221), yet the throne of God and of the Lamb is one. 
(c) To Him as slain the redeemed owe their power 
over sin and death (5% 9 12 710-14 121 140); nor in 
this connexion does the author shrink from the 
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word ‘purchase.’ (d) To Him is entrusted the 
eternal welfare of men, symbolized by the ‘ book 
of life’ (217 ; cf. 35), the ae a significance of 
which may be traced in Is 45, Ex 32t, Ps 3816 89”, 
Ezk 13°, Mal 316, Dn 12!, Enoch xlvii. 3, Apoc. Bar. 
xxiv. 1, Asc. Js. ix. 12, Lk 10%, Ph 4). (e) Still, 
as in the earthly life, the redeemed follow Him and 
He maintains the life which was begun through 
Him, by keeping them in fellowship with Himself 
and with God as the source of life (Rev 77 14! 5. 
As the vision unfolds, several startling paradoxes 
are thrown into the foreground. The Lamb bears 
the marks of a violent death at the hand of others, 
yet He is all-powerful (5°). He gave Himself in the 
surrender of a perfect love for the sake of sinners, 
yet He is moved by fierce wrath against evil-doers 
(6:6). The Lamb becomes the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, whom He guides and they follow Him (77). 
Hostile forces shall make war against the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them (17). In the 
final chapters, the scene shifts and still more strik- 
ing symbolism appears. The Lamb is pictured as 
the central figure in a marriage feast—the Bride- 
oom whose bride is the New Jerusalem (197° 210, 
idden with God until the fullness of time. ce 
the scene changes to the New Jerusalem, whose 
foundations are the twelve apostles of the Lamb 
(2110, whose temple is the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb (v.), and whose lamp is the Lamb (v.). 
In closing we may summarize the significance of 
‘Lamb’ in the Apocalypse. The meaning of the 
rson and work of Christ is disclosed in sacrifice. 
he secret of His nearness to God, of His personal 
victory and power over others, and the common 
spirit y which His activity on earth is bound to 
that in heaven, is found in love. And still further, 
central in the throne of God, the law of the moral 
order of the world, the power which moves history 
to its goal, the all-pervading spirit of the angelic 
hosts, the principle in which the paradoxes of life 
are resolved, the magnet which draws heaven down 
to earth and domiciles it with men, and the light 
in which all social good is revealed and glorified is 
sacrificial love. C. A. BECKWITH. 


LAMP, LAMPSTAND.—Recent excavation in 
Palestine has greatly increased our knowledge of 
the types of lamps in use during the various 
a of antiquity. The recently ee 

emoir, The Excavation of Gezer (R. A. S. 
Macalister, 3 vols., 1912), has multiplied examples, 
and, together with Excavations in Palestine during 
1898-1900 (F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister, 
1902), allows us to trace the development very 
fully. We may now classify the lamps of the 
Apostolic Age under the head of ‘closed’ lamps, 
with divisions according to shape and ornamenta- 
tion. It is likely that the most interesting forms 
lie outside our period (i.e. after A.D. 100)—those 
that bear Christian inscriptions, and others that 
show the conventional ‘candlestick’ pattern. 
Allowance must be made for the older ‘open’ 
type, which here and there persisted. It must 
also be remembered that Greek influence had to 
a large extent modified the national types. 
Roman forms are forthcoming, but they are rare. 
These remarks apply to lamps of the ordinary 
material, i.e. cay. ronze lamps play little part 
in Palestine, and even terra-cotta forms are un- 
common. All forms agree in certain general fea- 
tures, viz. the receptacle for oil, and the orifice 
for the wick. But there are many peculiarities in 
regard to shape, the mode of base and of handle, 
the number of wick-holes, the size of the reservoir 
opening, the presence of a slit for raising the wick, 
etc. In the type that retains the old saucer form, 
account must be taken of the number of pointe— 
one, four, and even seven (‘multiple radiating’ 
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lamps)—which implies a corresponding number of 
wicks. The lamp is for the most part dissociated 
from its stand. Lampstands, for table and for 
floor, and candelabra, with ground base, as appear- 
ing in classical illustrations pertaining to the Ist 
cent. A.D., are highly ornate. It cannot be said 
that Palestine has produced many examples of 
these, although they were in use, fashioned from 
materials of wood, stone, and metal. Hanging 
lamps were also known, as can be judged by the 
form of the handles. For outdoor purposes the 
more primitive torch was used, consisting of a 
handle surmounted by a saucer-shaped protective 
disc, and having a receptacle for a bundle of 
wicks. These were saturated with oil, supplied 
rom a separate vessel. The oil used was chiefly 
olive. 

When we examine the biblical literature of the 
Apostolic Age we find that the essential words 
under this head are Avyvos, Avyvia, Maurás, ‘lamp,’ 
‘lampstand,’ and ‘torch,’ according to the above 
description. In spite of our increased knowledge 
regarding specific forms, we cannot add much 
towards elucidation of the passages about to be 
enumerated. The ‘lights’ of Ac 16% (RV) (dara, 
neut. plur.—not ‘a light’ as in the AV) cannot 
well be defined. The Aaumrddes ie 20°) in the 
upper chamber might as reasonably be amps as 
torches, notwithstanding the term employed (on 
the reading Pore see H. Smith in ExpT 
xvi. (1904-05) 478, and J. H. Moulton and G. 
Milligan in Expositor, iv. [1912] 566). In Rev 4° 
the same word is translated in the RV ‘lamps,’ 
and in 8° ‘torch,’ which shows the lexity 
attaching. R. C. Trench (NT Synon „ 1876, 
p- 159) is of opinion that the invariable rendering 
in the NT should be ‘torches,’ Mt 251 being no 
exception. The point need not be pressed. 

Tho generic term Aéxvos has been consistently 
rendered ‘lamp’ in the RV, ‘candle,’ which is 
erroneous, having been dropped (Rev 18” 225), and 
‘light,’ which is indefinite, having been displaced 
(2 P19, Rev 213). No information can be gathered 
from these p es as to the type of lamp. 

Although candle has been dropped, candlestick 
(h Avyvla—with one exception plur.) has been re- 
tained, and ‘lampstand’ placed in the margin 
(Rev 11 3 % 21.5 11%), He 9? stands apart from 
this, ‘candlestick’ alone being employed. The 
reference in this case is to the furniture of the 
tabernacle (for a description of the Golden Candle- 
stick [Lampstand] see HDB iv. 663 f.). The re- 
maining instances quoted, all in Rev., also hark 
back to OT parallels (Ex 25" 37%, Zec 42). There 
is, however, difference amid similarity. By the 
necessity of the case, since there are seven churches 
(Rev 1‘ etc.), the lampstands are single and number 
seven, instead of being one shaft, divided into 
seven branches. The parallel to Zec 4? does not 
extend to the number of the lampstands (two in 
Rev 11‘, one in Zec.), although the number of the 
olive trees is the same. This point is elaborated 
in HDB iv. 255. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the 
representation of the seven-branched lampstand 
on the Arch of Titus, often reproduced, which is 
probably a copy of the originati Bi, art. Candle- 
stick’); to contempora oman practice in light- 
ing (see H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, 
1907, p. 240); and to the abundant materials for 
studying the development of the lamp within 
Christian times provided by H. Leclercq, Manuel 
d'archéologie chrétienne, 1907, ii. 509 fl., 556 fl. 

W. CRUICKSHANK. 

LAODICEA (& has Adora everywhere. B has 
this form of the word in Col 21, Rev 1" 314, but 
Aaoòlxeia in Col 413. 18. 16 [the latter is the form used 
by almost all Gr. authors]; Lat. Laodicea [in- 


correctly Laodicia}).—Laodicea was an important 
seat of commerce in the Roman province of Asia, 
one of three cities in the Lycus valley which 
were evangelized about the same time. It was 11 
miles W. of Colosse and 6 miles S. of Hierapolis. 
Founded psobably by the Seleucid king Antiochus 
II. (261- B. C.), and named after his wife 
Laodice, it was known as ‘ Laodicea on the Lycus’ 
(Aaodixla 4 xpds(or éri] rg Aux, Laodicea ad Lycum). 
Being some distance east of ‘the Gate of Phrygia,’ 
it is classed by Polybius (v. 57) and Strabo (XII. 
viii. 13) among Phrygian cities, while Ptolemy 
sets it down as Carian. It stood on a small plateau 
about 2 miles S. of the Lycus, and had behind it 
to the S. and S.W. the snow-capped mountains 
Salbakos and Kadmos, each over 8,000 ft. above 
sea-level. Designed, like the other Seleucid foun- 
dations in Asia Minor, to be at once a strong gar- 
rison city and a centre of Hellenic civilization, it 
Saied., a strategic position on the great eastern 
trade-route, where the narrow Lycus gorge opens 
into the broad Mæander plain. ‘Formerly a small 
town’ (Strabo, XII. viii. 16), its prosperity dated 
from the peaceful time which followed the Roman 
occupation (133 B. C.). 

‘The country around Laodicea breeds excellent sheep, re- 
markable not pas or the softness of their wool, in which they 
surpass the Mil sheep, but for their dark or raven colour. 
The Laodiceans derive a large revenue from them, as the 
Colosseni do from their flocks, of a colour of the same name’ 
(Strabo, xir. viii. 16). 

The native religion of the district was the cult 
of Carian Men, whom the Hellenists of Laodicea 
identified with Zeus. His temple was at Attuda, 
13 miles W. from Laodicea. In connexion with 
it, but probably in Laodicea itself, was ‘a large 
Herophilian school of medicine under the direction 
of Zeuxis, and afterwards of Alexander Philalethes’ 
(Strabo, XII. viii. 20). The physicians of Laodicea 
were skilful oculists, and a preparation for weak 
eyes, called ‘Phrygian powder’ (régpa ¢pvyia), 
was well known. Nearly the whole basin of the 
Meander was subject to earthquakes (ib. 17). Im- 
perial funds were usually given for the restoration 
of cities thus injured, and Laodicea accepted a 
grant from Tiberius after such a calamity, but of 
a later visitation Tacitus writes: ‘The same year 
[A. D. 60] Laodicea, one of the most famous cities 
of Asia, having been pre ee by an earthquake, 
recovered herself by her own resources (propriis 
opibus revaluit), and without any relief from us’ 
(Ann. XIV. xxvii.). She had long been rich and 
increased in goods, and had need of nothing (Rev 
317). More than a century before (in 51 B. C.), Cicero 
proposed to cash his treasury Bills of Exchange at 
a Laodicean bank (Ep. ad Fam. iii. 5). 

Such a thriving commercial centre had great 
attractions for a colony of Jews. If the first 
settlers were sent thither by the founder of the 
city, or by Antiochus the Great, who is said to 
have planted 2,000 Jewish families in Phrygia and 
Lydia (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 4), they would. enjoy 
eaan rights of citizenship with the Greeks. 

hen Flaccus, Roman governor of Asia (62 B.C.), 
forbade the Jews to send contributions of money 
to Jerusalem, he seized as contraband twent 

unds weight in gold in the district of which 

icea was the capital (Cicero, pro Flacco, 28). 
Calculated at the rate of a half-shekel for each 
man, this sum represents a Jewish population of 
more than 11,000 adult freemen, women and 
children bar exempted. Josephus preserves a 
letter from ‘the magistrates of the Laodiceans to 
Caius Rubilius’ (c. 48 B.c.), guaranteeing religious 
liberty to the Jews of the city (Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

The details of the founding of the Church of Lao- 
dicea have to be pieced together from allusions in 
the Acts and Epistles. St. Paul was not directly 
the founder. His words in Col 2!, ‘I strive for 
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.. . them at Laodicea, and for as many as have 
not seen my face in the flesh,’ imply that he had 
not personally laboured in the Lycus valley. In 
his third missionary tour he did not go to Ephesus 
by the ordinary route of commerce, which would 
have brought him to the Lycus cities but passed 
through ‘the upper country’ (Tà dywrepixd ep., 
Ac 19'), probably 5 and the Cayster valley. 
His influence in the former region was indirect. 
During his three years’ residence in Ephesus all 
they who dwell in Asia heard the word’ (1910). 
The truths which he proclaimed in the metropolis 
were quickly repele all over the province, and 
especially in the cities along the great roads. His 
evangelist of the Lycus glen was await whom 
St. Paul regarded as his deputy (Col [RV], read- 
ing úrèp jor instead of buoy), and whose labour 
on behalf of the three communities evoked a warm 
encomium (Col 422: 14), The close relations subsist- 
ing between the churches of Laodicea and Colossæ 
are indicated by the injunction that the Epistle 
to Colossians should be read in the Church of 
the Laodiceans, and that the Colossians should 
read ‘the Epistle from Laodicea.’ The latter was 
perhaps the canonical ‘Epistle to the Ephesians,’ 
which Marcion expressly names the Epistle ‘to 
the saints who are at Laodicea.’ 

The last of the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia is addressed to Laodicea (Rev 34-2), The 
severity of the prophet’s rebuke has made Laodi- 
cean’ for ever suggestive of lukewarmness in re- 
ligion. Once fervent, Laodicea became so tepid 
that her condition excited a feeling of moral nausea. 
Each of the Seven Epistles is of course concerned 
with a Christian church rather than with a city, 
but the Christians were citizens, and the spirit of 
the city could not be kept out of the church. The 
allusions to the circumstances and character of 
Laodicea are unmistakable. The famous com- 
mercial and banking city, too proud to accept an 
Empire’s aid, is invited to come to the r man’s 
market and buy from the Sender of the letter 
(rap' ¿uo? is emphatic) gold refined by fire (vv. “. 18). 
She who has innumerable flocks on her Phrygian 
hills, and whose fine black woollen fabrics are 
prized everywhere, has need of white garments to 
cover her own moral nakedness (v. s). Her Atscu- 
lapian school of medicine has no Phrygian powder 
for the healing of her spiritual blindness, which 
requires the e e-salve (collyrium) of another Phy- 
sician (v. 8). ich Laodicea, well - elothed and well - 
fed, self-reliant and self. satisfied, is in danger of 
being rejected with loathing. Vet her absent 
Lord loves her, and writes her so incisively only 
because He hopes to find her chastened and peni- 
tent when He returns and knocks at her door 
(vv. u. 25). 

Little is known about the post-apostolic history 
of Laodicea. Traditions regarding Archippus, 
Nymphas (Col 415), and Diotrephes (3 In“) are worth - 
less. The so-called ‘Epistle to the Laodiceans’ 
(in Latin) is a forgery. The subscription of 1 
Tim., written from icea, which is the chief- 
est city of Phrygia Pacatiana,’ has no authority. 
The ruins of Laodicea are many but not impressive. 


Lrrerators.—W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven 
Churches, 1904, pp. 413-480; W. J. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor, Pontus, Armenia, 1842, i. 515 f.; W. M. Leake, 
Journal of Tour in Asia Minor, 1824, p. 251f.; Murray’s 
Handbook to Asia Minor, 1895. JAMES STRAHAN. 


LAPIS LAZULI.—See SAPPHIRE. 


LASCIVIOUSNESS (dcédAyera).—1. Usage.—The 
Greek word occurs 10 times in the NT (Mk 7”, Ro 
1333, 2 Co 12%, Gal 5, Eph 4, 1 P 43, 2 P 22 7. 8, 
Jude‘). It should be read instead of drwħea in 
2 P 22. It is 7 times translated by ‘lasciviousness’ 
(AVm so translates it in 2 P 25) in the AV, while 
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the RV translates it so in all cases except Ro 13”, 
where the ‘wantonness’ of the AV is retained 
(cf. 2 P 2%), In 2 P 2 év acedyelg is translated 
‘filthy conversation.’ 

2. Derivation.—The derivation of the word is 
unknown. The old derivation was from Selge, a 
ay in Pisidia regarded by some ns remarkably 
addicted to wantonness (Suidas, s.v.), and by 
others as noted for its sobriety (Etymologicon 
Magnum, s.v.; Strabo, xii.; Libanius, schol. in 
Dem. Orat.). In the first case the a- would be 
intensive, in the second privative. Moderns derive 
it from a + oédAyw e ν (see Trench, XI Synonyms®, 
1876, p. 54, and T. K. Abbott, Ephesians and 
Colossians (ICC, 1897, p. 132]), or from aø (‘satiety’) 
＋ ex, or from a+cadray (cedas), in which case the 
primary meaning would be ‘foul’ (J. W. Donaldson, 
New Cratylus*, 1859, p. 692; Ellicott on Gal 5»). 

3. Classical meaning.—The classical meaning of 
the word is excess of any kind—even inordinate 
size (see Donaldson, op. cit. p. 692), but particularly 
moral excess and outrage, contemptuous violence 
and insolence towards others. It has thus much 
the same range of meaning as S8ps. Trench brings 
out n the classical meaning of the word (op. cit. 

. 54 fl.). 

4. NT meaning. —In the NT, however, the term 
seems to refer exclusively to open, shameless im- 
purity.’ It has plainly this meaning in Ro 13, 
2 Co 12%, Gal 5%, Eph 4, 2 P 2˙ 18. It is one of 
the works of darkness, the fit climax of fornication 
and uncleanness; it is a vice closely associated 
with banquetings and drinking bouts («aoe / cal 
us n; cf. wine, women, and song’); see C. Bigg, 
St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC, 1901), 168. 

doe, or dxadapola (‘a man may be dxd@apros 
and hide his sin; he does not become doeh until 
he shocks public decency’ [J. B. Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians®, 1876, p. 210]) and Reoretla seem to be the 
two characteristic heathen vices. 

Bengel (on Ro 1%), followed by Trench, main- 
tains that psychologically man without God must 
seek satisfaction in either dec ye (dxadapola) or 
wAeovetia, and doc yea is associated in the NT with 
doéBeva and seems to be characteristically a heathen 
sin (cf. Wis 14%, 3 Mac 2%). Abbott (op. cit. p. 
133 f.) opposes this view of Bengel. 

In Mk 7 and 1 P 4° it is possible to defend the 
classical sense of ‘excesses.’ Raphelius justi 
observes that if doe, were in this passage [M 
72] designed to denote lewdness or lasciviousness 
it would have been added to porxetae and wropretat, 
vices of a like kind, in the preceding verse. But 
as it is joined with 66\os—deceit—he interprets it 
in general—an injury of a more remarkable and 
enormous kind; and shows that Polybius has in 
several ges used the word in this sense; cf. 
also Wetstein’ (J. Parkhurst, Greek Lexicon to the 
NT*, 1804). 

Against this, however, see the convincing note 
of H. B. Swete (St. Mark?, 1902, p. 154): Here 
the reference is probably to the dissolute life of 
the Herodian court, and of the Greek cities of 
Galilee and the Decapolis; if 360s characterized 
the Jew, his Greek neighbour was yet more terribly 
branded by doch,. In 1 P 4? the word is de- 
finitely used as a general term of the ‘will of the 
Gentiles,’ and is evidently the licentiousness which 
accompanied heathen feasts and lawless idolatries, 
while in Jude and 2 Peter it is the typical sin of 
the cities of the plain, which the libertines, under 
the guise of a spurious freedom, followed, and into 
which they inveigled others. In their case the 
sin of w\eovefla was associated with it. While a 
rigid asceticism sprang from a horror of this sin, 
sensuality defended itself by the principle that the 
body did not count for spiritual life. 

e may, then, conclude that the prominent 
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idea in dee yea in the NT is flagrant, shameless 
sensuality. While this was reckoned one of the 
adidgdopa among the heathen, it was branded as 
deadly and loathsome by Christianity. In the 
heathen world ‘sexual vice was no longer counted 
vice. It was provided for by public law; it was 
incorporated into the worship of the gods. It was 
cultivated in every luxurious and monstrous excess. 
It was eating out the manhood of the Greek and 
Latin races. From the imperial Cesar down to 
the horde of slaves, it seemed as though every class 
of society had abandoned itself to the horrid 
ractices of lust’ (G. G. Findlay, Ephesians 
Expositor’s Bible, 1892], 272). 

Lirsraturs.—Grimm-Thayer, 8.v. acéAyea; R. C. Trench, 
NT Synonyms’, 1876, p. 54f.; J. Müller, The Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, 1877-85, i. 159 ff.; the Commentaries of Ham- 
mond (on Ro 1%, where an attempt is made to equate aceAyera 
and wAcovefia), C. J. Ellicott, J. B. Lightfoot (on Gal 519), H. 
B. Swete (on Mk 722), J. B. Mayor (on 2 P 

DONALD CKENZIE. 

LASEA (Aacala, WH Aagéa).—Lasea was a city 
near Fair Havens, on the southern coast of Crete 
(Ac 278). It is not elsewhere mentioned by any 
ancient KOETA phi cA or other writer, but as it was 
one of the smaller of the hundred cities of the 
island—‘centum nobilem Cretam urbibus’ (Hor. 
Ep. ix. 29)—this need cause no surprise. The con- 
jecture of Captain Spratt in 1853 as to its site was 
confirmed by G. Brown, who examined the ruins 
in 1856. He found the beach buried under masses 
of masonry, and higher up discovered the ruins of 
two temples. ‘Many shafts, and a few capitals of 
Grecian pillars, all of marble, lie scattered about. 
.. Some nts came down to see us from tlie 
hills above, and I asked them the name of the 

lace. They said at once, Lasea,” so there could 

no doubt’ (J. Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul‘, 1880, p. 268 f.). 

The city was about 5 miles east from Fair 
Havens, and 1 mile east from Cape Leonda, which 
was so named from its resemblance to a lion 
couchant. As St. Paul’s ship remained for ‘much 
time’ (ixavod xpévov) in the Havens, Lasea was 
perhaps frequently visited by the Apostle. It is 
quite possible that the evangelization of Crete, in 
which Titus afterwards laboured, was begun at 
that time. JAMES STRAHAN. 


LAYER.—‘ Laver’ is the translation of Aourp5y in 
Eph 5% RVm, where the text has ‘washing.’ ‘The 
same Greek word occurs in Tit 3°, where the RVm 

in gives ‘laver.’ This rendering is at least 
doubtful. In the LXX y, ‘a laver, is always 
rendered by ħovrhp, while Aourpéy is used for aym, 
‘washing,’ in Ca 4? 66, Sir 31%. The phrase da 
Novrpoõ waduyevecias, therefore, probably means 
‘through a washing, or bathing, of regeneration,’ 
rather than ‘through a laver, or font. For 
patristic references contirming the translation 
‘washing,’ see J. A. Robinsons Ephesians, 1903, 
p. 206. JAMES STRAHAN. 


LAW.—1. Introductory.— The subject of the 
Law formed one of the main problems, if not in- 
deed ¢he main problem, of the Apostolic Church, 
inasmuch as it involved the fundamental relation 
of primitive Christianity to Judaism on the one 
hand and heathenism on the other. Later Judaism, 
on its Pharisaic side, had carried legalism to ex- 
tremes, and thus accentuated the separation be- 
tween Israel and the Gentiles. The primitive 
Christian community, on the other hand, had been 
taught by its Founder to rank the freedom of 
Divine grace higher than human merit (cf. e.g. 
Mt 9-8 |s and, generally, the attitude of Jesus to 
publicans and sinners), and to regard faith as of 
more importance than the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile (cf. Mt 8˙ js, 15 ). In the 


evangelical record, moreover, the early Church had 
preserved the recollection of its Lord's outspoken 
utterances regarding the merely relative validity 
of the Jewish ceremonial Law (e.g. of the Sabbath, 
Mt 121-1086; of cleanness, Mt 151-2 ils)—or, at all 
events, of the interpretations recognized in the 
Synagogue (‘the traditions of the elders, Mt 
15. ). Still, the same record showed that in prin- 
ciple the attitude of Jesus to the Law as a whole was 
an avowedly conservative one (Mt 51-2, Lk 16”), 
even as He had lived His life within the confines 
of the Law (cf. Gal 44: yevduevos úùrò vópov); His 
supreme aim, indeed, was to bring out with full 
clearness and force the will of God made known in 
the Law. We thus see that, with regard to the 
Law, the evangelical tradition seemed capable of a 
double construction, or, at least, that it did not 
supply the means for deciding a question that 
soon became urgent. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand why the early Christian community in 
Jerusalem assumed at first a rigidly conservative 
attitude towards the Law, and regarded the faith- 
ful observance of it as praiseworthy (Ac 21”; cf. 
2% 31 10% 14 2212). St. Peter, e.g., required a special 
revelation before he would enter the house of 
the uncircumcised Cornelius and admit the first 
Gentile convert into the Church by baptism (10) 
—a step which did not fail to arouse opposition on 
the part of those who ‘were of the circumcision’ 
(ef. 113-18), 

2. The view of St. James.—The principal repre- 
sentative of this zeal for the Law in the infant 
Church was St. James, the brother of the Lord, 
who, according to Acts, as also to the Pauline 
Epistles, occupied a leading 8 therein (Ac 
15½ 218-36, Gal 2°; cf. 10. St. James, by reason 
of his righteous life, is said to have been esteemed 
scarcely less highly by non-Christians than by 
believers (Hegesippus, in Eus. HE ii. 23). His 
preal concern was to smooth the way by which 
srael might come to Jesus Christ, and to put no 
stumbling-block before his people. From this point 
of view his attitude to the question concerning 
the Gentile Christians discussed at the Apostolic 
Council becomes readily intelligible. ere he 
shows himself to be a genuine disciple of Jesus 
in recognizing, after the example of Peter, the 
fas tara of grace, and in refusing to put the 
yoke of the Law upon the Gentile Christians, 
whom rather he receives as brethren, while he 
acknowledges St. Paul as the Apostle of the Cir- 
cumcision (Ac 15'*2); cf. v., Gal 2). He thus 
came into direct conflict with the Pharisaic group 
of Jewish Christians—those who asserted that the 
salvation of the Gentiles depended upon their being 
circumcised and their acceptance of the Law (Ac 
151-5, Gal 2'-5), It was probably only for the sake 
of brotherly intercourse between circumcised and 
uncircumcised Christians that James proposed the 
restrictions to Gentile Christian liberty which were 
laid down in the so-called Apostolic Decree (Ac 
15%. 2t), The reason given for the pro (v.i: 
‘For Moses from generations of old hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the 
eynagogues every sabbath’) probably means simpl 
that the four prohibitions in question — whic 
formed the kernel of the so-called Noachian com- 
mandments, and correspond to the laws for prose- 
lytes—had come to be so impressed upon the minds 
of the Jews that they could not countenance any 
disobedience to them if their intercourse with their 
Gentile brethren in the Church was to be uncon- 
strained. In formulating the injunctions of the 
Apostolic Decree St. James was in reality only 
following the practice of the Synagogue with re- 

d to proselytes of the narrower ae (‘the God- 
earing, ol poBovpeva: [or ceBduevor] rdv Gedy), just as 
that practice no doubt had already prepared the 
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way in the Christian mission to the Gentiles; for 
the fact that St. Paul makes no mention of the 
Apostolic Decree in Gal 2t probably signifies that 
he had observed its provisions on his own initiative 
(so, in substance, A. Ritschl, B. Weiss, H. H. Wendt, 
etc. ; cf., further, art. MOSES). But the question 
regarding the Gentiles was in no sense solved, as 
soon a red in what occurred at Antioch (Gal 
211-14), If, for the sake of Christian fellowship, St. 
Peter had in that city ignored the Jewish regula- 
tions about food, and had eaten in the company of 
Gentile Christians, this did not coincide with the 
views of those who ‘came from James.’ These 
men took offence at St. Peter’s practice—just as 
the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem had resented 
his action at Cæsarea (Ac 10; cf. 117+)—manifestly 
assuming that Jewish Christians, as the circum- 
cised, were under an absolute obligation to the 
Mosaic Law, and that they ought not, even for 
the sake of Christian fellowship, to make any con- 
cession whatever to the liberty of the converted 
heathen. If concessions were to be made at all, 
they must come from the Gentile, not the Jewish, 
side. Whether this point of view is to be traced 
directly to St. James himself, or rather merely 
coincided with his posers is a much-debated 
question. It is probable, however, that in his 
view of the matter his concern for Israel bulked 
more largely than his regard for the Gentiles, and 
that accordingly he would have preferred to sur- 
render the possibility of perfect Christian com- 
munion between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
rather than grant the former a dispensation from 
their regulations regarding food. Perhaps we 
may, with B. Weiss, see a suggestion of this point 
of view in what St. James says in Ac 15" regard- 
ing the mission to the Gentiles, viz. that God had 
taken out of them a people for His name —i. e. a 
new people of God, in addition to the old. 

To this type of Jewish Christianity corresponds 
generally the religious standpoint of the Epistle 
which is ascribed to St. James. The letter shows 
so little of a distinctively Christian character, 
that Spitta has in all seriousness hazarded the 
theory of its being in reality a Jewish work in 
which the name of Jesus has been inserted -here 
and there. As a matter of fact, however, the 
writer shows clearly that he is a Christian, not 
merely in his reference to Jesus Christ in his 
address (11; cf. 21), but also in his giving expres- 
sion to specifically Christian ideas, as e.g. when he 
speaks of the regeneration of his readers by the 
word of truth (1%) and of the saving word as 
implanted in their hearts (11). He betrays his 
Jewish Christian mode of thought, however, when, 
in enjoining his readers to be doers, and not merely 
hearers, of the word (1%), he presently replaces 
‘word’ by ‘law,’ although ‘the perfect law of 
liberty’ means the law as given to, or as fulfilled 
in, human freedom. He thus shows that for him 
the central element in Christianity consists in ful- 
filment of the Law (cf. 13-3 with 212). It is true 
that St. James’s conception of the substance of the 
Law likewise shows the influence of Jesus, as he 
ranks the law of love to one’s neighbour above the 
others (2°), and, generally, urges the pre-eminence 
of the commandinents enjoining love and mercy 
(2113. 19t. 126 411, etc.), just as he specially de- 
nounces such sins as judging one’s neighbour (cf. 
Mt 7') and swearing (cf. Mt 5%), and condemns 
hatred as murder (Ja 42). His commendation of 
the practice of mercy and of keeping oneself un- 
spotted from the world as the true worship of God 
(176) is also wholly in the spirit of Jesus (cf. e.g. 
Mt 9 12’), while he is silent regarding all out- 
ward service and ceremony. It is quite unneces- 
sary to follow modern criticism in regarding this 
spiritual and ethical eonception of the Law as 


pointing to a post-apostolic date of composition, 
any more than the attack upon the doctrine of 
justification through faith alone (27:0 need be re- 
gar ed as post-Pauline. St. James’s view of the 

w, in fact, coincides on the whole with the view 
urged by Jesus: in substance the new Law does 
not differ from that of the OT, and in 2°" he finds 
his examples in the latter (the Decalogue and Dt 
17); while there is no difficulty in seeing why he 
never makes the slightest reference to the cere- 
monial Law—for readers such as his it was quite 
unnecessary to insist upon that side of the old 
religion, nor, for that matter, did Jesus Himself lay 
any emphasis upon it. Further, if the Epistle was 
addressed to Jewish Christians who had not as yet 
broken off relations with the Synagogue (cf. e.g. 
21), it may be confidently assumed that they were 
not neglectful of the ceremonial Law. What they 
required rather was to be reminded of the ethical 
aspect of the Law, and above all, to be warned 
against the common Jewish delusion that hearing 
and speaking the word could take the place of do- 
ing it. In 2 the reference is not to ‘the works of 
the Law,’ but solely to works in the ethical sense. 
Moreover, as the theologians of the Synagogue 
had already turned their minds to the passage 
Gn 156 (cf. A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im NT”, Calw 
and Stuttgart, 1896, pp. 29 ff. 45 fl.), the antithesis 
of faith and works, and the contrast between a 
justification by faith and a justification by works, 
may quite well have been formulated in an age 
prior to St. Paul. 

3. The view of St. Peter.—Besides St. James, 
the most outstanding representative of the Jewish 
Christian position in the primitive Church was 
St. Peter. But just as, according to Ac 10, he 
had been led by a Divine revelation to enter the 
house of an uncircumcised man, and to eat with 
the Gentiles (cf. 113), we may infer also, from his 
speech in the Apostolic Council, and especially 
from his behaviour in the Gentile Christian com- 
munity at Antioch, that he had a much clearer view 
than St. James of the merely relative obligation of 
the Law even for Jewish Christians. In certain 
circumstances he thought himself justified, for the 
sake of brotherly intercourse with Gentile Chris- 
tians, in disregarding the rigour of the Law, since, 
after all, salvation did not depend upon the Law, 
whose yoke, indeed, neither the fathers nor the 
Jews then living were able to bear, but Jew and 
Gentile alike could look for salvation only to the 
grace of Jesus Christ, and to faith in Him (cf. Ac 
157-1, Gal 22). Hence St. Paul takes for granted 
that the su uent vacillation of St. Peter at 
Antioch (Gal 2!) was nothing but dissimulation, 
as it was due, not to any change of conviction, but 
simply to fear of the Jews. In principle St. Peter 
recognized the religious freedom of the Jewish 
Christians, not merely as regards the more general 
intercourse with their Gentile brethren sanctioned 
by the Apostolic Decree, but also as regards the 
closer intimacy involved in eating with them (ef. 
the Agape). In other words, he had, according 
to St. Paul, actnally acknowledged that the 
Jewish Christians had the right to accommodate 
themselves to the freedom of the Gentiles. Only 
Wwe must bear in mind that St. Peter was, in a 
much greater degree than St. Paul, a man of 
moods, and was therefore not always so consistent 
in his ne 

It is remarkable that the two Epistles bearing 
the name of Peter do not refer to the Law. The 
Second Epistle obviously dates from a time when 
the question regarding the Law had given place to 
other controversies, and, at all events, it is con- 
cerned with a libertinism and a doctrine that lie 
beyond the purview of Jewish legalism. It is a 
striking fact that even the First Epistle, the 
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authenticity of which is open to no decisive objec- 
tion, does not so much as mention the Law, but 
speaks from a quite unstudied and non-legalistic 
noint of view. As the writer es) i that, e.g., 
the OT conception of the priesthood was first 
properly realized in the NT Church, and describes 
the latter as the true Temple of God (2°*-), it would 
seen that the OT legal ae as a whole had for 
him only a typological value. This would certainly 
be strange if the Epistle was written, as B. Weiss 
and Kühl suppose, to Jewish Christians, i. e. prior 
to the time of St. Paul, but is quite intelligible 
if it was addressed to Gentile Christian, Pauline 
communities, and written under the influence of 
Pauline Epistles, as Romans and Ephesians — a 
hypothesis to which, in view of the editorial col- 
laboration of Silvanus, the follower of St. Paul, 
no exception can be taken. 

4. The view of St. Paul.— In 
first to decide the question of the Law upon 
grounds of principle was the Apostle Paul himself, 
though others had already pointed the way. In 
conformity with what has been said of St. Peter's 
views, it is perfectly credible that, as related in 
Acts, St. Peter was the first to baptize a heathen, 
and that he should make reference thereto in his 
address to the Apostolic Council (Ac 157-9). Here, 
however, the most outstanding name is that of the 
martyr St. Stephen, who anticipated St. Peter in 
divining the essentially non-legalistic character of 
the gospel. St. Stephen, as a Hellenist, could of 
course more easily than St. Peter discern the 
merely relative validity of the Jewish legal 
Ten and especially of the Temple ritual; and 
although his adversaries, in charging him with 
having in his preaching attacked the Holy Place 
and the Law, were undoubtedly doing him an 
injustice, yet the accusation was not altogether 
unfounded. His trenchant speech (Ac 7) not only 
attacks the Jews for their persistent rejection of 
the Prophets, but also pointedly criticizes their 
over-estimation of the Temple: ‘the Most High 
dwelleth not in houses made with hands’ (77/0). 
His general plea is that Divine revelation is in- 
dependent of any particular holy place, and he 
honours Moses less as the Law-giver than as the 
prototype of Jesus, and as the one who foretold 

is coming (cf. 7%"), The very Law to which 
the Jews appealed they had not kept (v.“). 

It was no mere accident that in particular the 

rsonality and preaching of St. Stephen should 
ave wrought powerfully on the young Pharisee 
Saul (7%). Saul probably belonged to the Cilician 
synagogue, whose members had disputed with St. 
Stephen, and in any case the latter’s great vindica- 
tory speech must have still further opened the eyes 
of the zealous Pharisee to the inherently non-legal 
nature of the gospel, and rekindled his Pia 
zeal against the followers of Jesus (cf. 6°). 

Even before his conversion Saul must have been 
sensible of the great alternative which he sets forth 
in Gal 21; either righteousness is through the 
Law, and Christ died for nought ; or else the Cruci- 
fied Jesus is truly the Christ, and righteousness is 
to be attained through faith alone. It need, 
therefore, occasion no surprise that in his con- 
version Saul had become convinced of the univer- 
sality of Christianity, or that thereafter he main- 
tained that the Law was not in a religious sense 
binding upon either Gentile or Jewish Christians 
(Gal 1. 2). 

According to Gal 1 St. Paul saw at once that he 
was called to be a missionary among the heathen, and 
he seems to have laboured as such for a time without 
nar interference whatever—a circumstance which 

ill hardly seem strange when we remember that 
certain Hellenists who had been driven out in con- 
sequence of the persecution connected with Stephen 


int of fact, the 


had preached the gospel in Antioch even to the 
Gentiles, and that the numerous converts whom 
ay had won from heathendom were recognized 
as brethren by the community in Jerusalem (Ac 
1120-3), Nor does the Apostle make the slightest 
reference to the question of the Law in his earliest 
Epistles, 1 and 2 Thessalonians. It was in reality 
the aggression of certain Christian Pharisees— 
Judaizers (Ac 15! 5, Gal 2*)—that forced him into 
a thorough-going discussion of the significance of 
the Law, and this is his special theme in his 
Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. 
In seeking to delineate here the Pauline doctrine 
of the Law, however, we must also draw upon the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment and the Pastorals. 
(a) His use of the term Lato. —In discussing the 
Pauline conception of the Law, we note that the 
Apostle uses the term yduos in somewhat different 
senses. It may mean the whole Pentatench—the 
Torah in the wider sense—as in Ro 3% (the Law 
and the Prophets), Gal 47!, 1 Co 14%, and even the 
entire OT, which might be thus designated a parte 


potiori, as in Ro 3% (the Psalms also included under 


the term), 1 Co 147 (Is 28t). Asa rule, however, 
ru is applied by St. Paul to the Law delivered 
7 Moses, as recorded in the Mosaic Books from 
odus to Deuteronomy (cf. Ro 5" 14: dx vóuov 
=péxpt Mwodws, Gal 37: the Law given 430 years 
after the promise). Further, St. Paul sometimes 
uses the term with, sometimes without, the delinite 
article, and the distinction must not be ignored. 
It is true that dus, even without the article, may 
mean the historically-given Law of Moses, the 
possession of which was the special prerogative of 
the Jews as distinguished from the Gentiles (Ro 
213-14 Bt. 513. 20), e omission of the article, how- 
ever, generally points rather to ‘law’ asa principle; 
thus what is so said of ‘law’ would hold Sood of 
any other positive ordinance of God—if such ex- 
isted at all (cf. Ro 23-18; ‘For not the hearers of 
law are just before God, but the doers of law shall 
be justified ; for when Gentiles who have not Jaw 
do by nature the things of the law, these having 
no law are law to themselves,’ etc., and 515: For 
rior to law sin was already in the world, but sin 
18 not imputed when there is no law’). In both of 
these passages it is obvious that véuos and 6 5E 
equally refer to the Mosaic Law, but it is no less 
obvious that they assert rinciples, not merely 
historical facts; cf. also Gal 518. 3, 1 Ti 1%- (‘The 
law is good, if a man use it lawfully, knowing that 
law is not made for a righteous man’). On the 
other hand, when St. Paul wishes to make a his- 
torical statement regarding the Law of Moses, he 
uses the phrase 6 »óuos. The extent to which he 
can abstract from the concrete historical sense of 
voor, however, is seen in the fact that he occasion- 
ally uses yéuos, virtually as a purely formal con- 
cept, as equivalent to norma, ‘rule’: Ro 37 (the 
law of faith, t.e. the Divine ordinance which en- 
joins faith, not works; cf. 15 9! 10° 16%), 73 (the 
aw of sin), 8? (the law of life=natural law), Gal 
62; cf. 1 Co 14” (the law of Christ). 

As regards the proper signification of the term, 
however, the Law may be defined as the positive 
revelation of the Divine ordinance to the Israelites, 
who therein, as in the covenants, the promises, and 
the Temple service (Ro 9), had a sacred privilege 
unshared by other peoples (cf. 2 3%), The law of 
God, which in the heathen was but an inward and 
therefore vague surmise, was for the Jews formu- 
lated objectively and unmistakably in the written 
Law (Ro 27; ef. 2 Co 37), and the Jews, even if 
they broke that Law (Ro 2™*-), could yet boast of 
a moral advantage over the heathen (Gal 2'5). 

The Law, however, is a revelation not only of the 
Divine requirements, but also of the Divine pro- 
mises and threats attached thereto. The Law, in 
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short, contains a judicial system, in that it deter- 
mines the relation between man and God by man’s 
obedience to, or transgression of, the Divine com- 
maniments. If man keeps the whole Law, he 
is rewarded with ‘life’ (Gal 3 Lv 185), and this 
is bestowed not of grace, but of debt (Ro 4“: xara 
GG; while if he does not keep the Law in its 
entirety, he is accursed (Gal 3!°=Dt 27%), and 
paai into the power of death (Ro 63 7°, 1 Co 
5%). 


The Law demands, not faith, but works (Gal 
34"), and hence St. Paul speaks repeatedly of the 
‘works of the law’ (ES vduou, works prescribed 
by the law’; cf. Ro 3”, Gal 2160). By works of the 
law,’ however, he means, not simply the exter- 
nally legal actions in which the heart is not im- 
2 8 but no less the morally irreproachable 
ulfilment of the commandments, which claim the 
obedience of the soul as well as of the body, and 
forbid sinful desire as well as sinful action just as, 
indeed, the requirement of the whole w is 
summed up in the commandments of love (Ro 13%, 
Gal 5"). It is no doubt the case that for St. Paul 
outward rites and ceremonies are included in the 
characteristic ordinances of the Law (Gal 2)? 4; 
cf. Ro 9* 145), The Law as a whole consists of par- 
ticular commandments of a statutory nature (rò 
vópov Trav euro e Séyuacr, Eph 2; cf. Col 24), * 
In Gal. it is especially the ceremonial or ritual 
ordinances of the Law that are referred to, as St. 
Paul is here dealing mainly with the question of 
circumcision (cf. 2127. 43-10 62%, also Col 2131. 20-22), 
In Rom., on the other hand, he is treatin g rather of 
the moral requirements of the Law (cf. 213-23 77-88), 
Nevertheless, we must not ascribe the conscious 
differentiation between moral law and the cere- 
monial Law to the Apostle himself. For him the 
Law is an indivisible whole (Gal 31 5*), though he 
certainly recognizes gradations of value in its com- 
mands (e.g. the commandment of love), and finds its 
kernel in the Decalogue (cf. Ro 13%, 2 Co3*7: the 
Law engraven in letters on tables of stone). All 
the Law is Divine. While it might seem as if in 
Gal. St. Paul designedly avoids speaking of the Law 
as the Law of (cf, 219 3921), but rather sets it, 
as the mere rudiments of the world’ (4*°; ef. Col 
28: X), on a level with the heathen stage of religion, 
the absence of any such design is shown by the fact 
that even in the same Epistle he exhorts his readers 
to fulfil the Law by love (5%), and thus asserts its 
holiness, while elsewhere (e.g. Ro 712. 14 14. 22) he in- 
sists upon its Divine and spiritual character. 

(6) His view of the function of the Law.—The 
most characteristic feature of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Law, however, is found in his statements re- 
garding its function. Here, in fact, he develops a 
view directly opposed not only to his own earlier 
Jewish conception, but also to the thoughts of the 
natural man, viz. that the Law is not meant to 
mediate life to man, but is rather a medium of 
death. In the abstract, of course, he still recog- 
nizes that the Law was designed to be a real 
channel of righteousness and life (Ro 7!°: ‘the 
commandment which was unto life,’ 10°, Gal 312; 
‘he that doeth them shall live in them’). In the 
actual circumstances of life, however, the matter 
has quite a different bearing, for no human being 
has ever fulfilled, or ever can fulfil, the condition 
of perfect obedience to the Law. The Law is thus 
quite incapable of bringing life to man; nor, 
indeed, was it given by the all-foreseeing God with 
any such design. On the contrary, it has primarily 
a purely negative aim and effect, viz. to intensify 
the moral and spiritual misery of the unsaved man, 
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so that the greatness of the Divine grace may be 
the more clearly displayed; and it is only upon 
this background that the Law has any positive 
significance at all. 
his estimate of the Law, so obnoxious to the 
Judaistic mind, the Apostle made good by an appeal 
to experience as well as to Scripture and sacred 
history. His demonstration is given more especially 
in the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans. 
In the latter he starts from experience, which 
shows that not only the heathen who live without 
the Law but even the people of the Law themselves 
are all held fast under the power of sin. The 
Jews glory in the Law with their lips, but, when 
their conscience is appealed to, they have to con- 
fess that their deeds are little better than those of 
the heathen (RO 18 2%). Next he shows from 
Scripture, from the Torah, which speaks to the Jews 
in particular, that they, equally with all mankind, 
are guilty before God (3; cf. Gal 26); moreover, 
the OT plainly declares that by the works of the 
Law shall no flesh be justified (Ro 3”, Gal 2186 = Ps 
1437; the words by the works of the law’ were 
added by St. Paul himself, but are quite in accord- 
ance with the sense). Finally, on the lines of 
sacred history, he deduces the 5 of 
justification by the works of the Law from the 
act that God has now manifested a new species of 
righteousness apart from the Law, viz. the right- 
eousness that is through faith in Jesus Christ, who 
has been set forth in His blood as a iħagrhpio» (Ro 
Zut. 2), i. e. an expiation, or a propitiation (Luther: 
Gnadenstuhl, ‘throne of ’), and has rendered 
satisfaction to the Law (Gal 3%; cf. 4°). This 
new mode of righteousness, moreover, was fore- 
shown by the Law and the Prophets, as is argued 
in greater detail in Ro 4, where St. Paul discusses 
the grand precedent of Abraham ; for Abraham, the 
father of God's people, was justified not by works 
but by faith, and while as yet uncircumcised, in 
order that he should be the father of all who have 
faith (41223). Besides the case of Abraham, St. 
Paul appeals specially to the prophetic utterance 
of Hab 2“ (Ro 17, Gal 31: ‘The que shall live by 
faith’). In Gal. likewise he attaches great import- 
ance to the pattern of Abraham. Here he repre- 
sents the Law as a secondary institution in com- 
parison vn ue oe f n man the Proma 
resupposes faith only, and may be com a 
testament: which co e i- 
tive decree such as the Law delivered 430 years later 
(Gal 3.16). In the section of Rom. (9-11) which 
deals with the rejection of Israel, he returns again 
to the biblical arguments for the righteousness of 
faith, which excludes justification by the Law 
(107). But the decisive proof of his contention 
that the Law is incapable of justifying sinners lies 
for St. Paul in the Death of Christ proclaimed in the 
gospel (Gal 221; cf. Ro 3). It is his absolute con- 
viction that, if righteousness could be secured by the 
Law, then Christ died for nought (v.; ef. Ro 10E). 
Nor is the synthesis of the two kinds of righteous- 
ness a possible conception. The Law is no more 
based upon faith (Gal 3") than the grace of Jesus 
Christ (Ro 519) is based upon works (Ro 116: if by 
grace, then no more of works; otherwise, grace is 
no more grace’). 

How does it come about, then, that the ab- 
stractly possible righteousness by the works of the 
Law (Ro 2") is impossible in the sphere of actual- 
ity? Or, otherwise, why is man incapable of ful- 
filling the Law? The answer is given in the 
Apostle’s idea of the carnal constitution of man, 
which is antagonistic to the spiritual character of 
the Law (74). Man, by reason of his carnal nature, 
is sold into the servitude of sin, for the mind of 
the flesh is hostile to God, and cannot become 
subject to His (spiritual) Law. Nodoubt the Law 
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of God includes commandments which, because of 
their external character, may quite well be obeyed 
by the flesh (Gal 3“; cf. 4'°), but its most distinct- 
ive requirement, the law of love, is repugnant to 
the flesh. For with St. Paul the term flesh (odpt) 
is by no means restricted to the sensuous corporeal 
aspect of human nature—as if the principle of sin 
were rooted in man’s physical constitution (cf. Gal 
53@-); on the contrary, the flesh penetrates even 
to his inmost soul, so that we may speak also of 
a ‘mind of the flesh’ (Col 28). The ‘works of the 
flesh,’ accordingly, embrace not only sins of 
sensuality, but 1 sins of the selfish will (Gal 
5-2), and hence, in a passage immediately pre- 
ceding this, St. Paul contrasts brotherly love with 
the misuse of liberty as an occasion to the flesh 
(53t). Even in the regenerate man, the Christian, 
the flesh maintains its power so . (516-34) 
that he cannot conquer sin by the Law, but can 
triumph over it only by the Spirit of God (Ro 
734-883). 

If, however, the Law does not bring salvation to 
man, and was not designed to do so, what is its 
real function? The most comprehensive answer to 
this question is given in Ro 3”°: ‘through the 
law comes the knowledge of sin.’ The answer is 
defined more concretely in a number of kindred 
statements (cf. 4% 513.3 75-7% 1 Co 15%, Gal 
3). The Law not only serves to make sin known 
as sin, and to condemn the sins of men, but it re- 
solves ill-doing into aggravated sin, giving it the 
character of trespass against the commandments 
of God: ‘where there is no law, neither is there 
transgression’ (Ro 415), ‘and therefore sin is not 
imputed’ (5%). But the actual operation of the 
Law in thus resolving sin into positive transgres- 
sion and guilt must, according to the neg of 
the Apostle, have been the Divine purpose o the 
Law (Gal 39: rô» wapaBdoewr xdpw, ‘in order to 
bring forth the conscious trans ions as such’ ; 
cf. Ro 5”: ‘that the Fall might be increased’; 
73: ‘that sin might be shown to be ain’). 

Thus the Law produces a qualitative intensifica- 
tion of sin: sin becomes guilt. The evil done by 
those who have not the Law is relatively blameless. 
But the Law, which invests sin with the character of 
guilt, evokes wrath, i. e. in God (Ro 415). Sin, how- 
ever, is not only qualitatively intensified, but also 
quantitatively increased, by the Law. For, accord- 
ing to Ro 7, the Law tends to rouse the slumber- 
ing power of sin, which then breaks out in all kinds 
of appetites and passions. Just as an innocent 
youth, who has, say, listened to some explanation 
of sexual matters, may thus be wrought upon by 
sinful inclinations hitherto unfelt, so—the Apostle s 
idea would seem to have been something of this 
kind—the as yet relatively blameless man is brought 
under the influence of evil desires by the Law’s 
very prohibition of{such desires. This in no sense, 
however, proves that the Law is sinful, but simply 
shows the awful power of the sin that dwells in the 
flesh ; for man’s conscience, his better self, ees 
with the Law, and cannot but attest its holiness 
(cf. 75- 7-18 16.23), Here the Apostle is probably 
not thinking of an outward multiplication of sins ; 
he rather assumes, indeed, that generally the Jews 
live on a higher moral level than the heathen 
(Gal 218; cf. Ph 3°), and his idea is in all likelihood 
that of an inward development—in the shape of sins 
of thought. 

The Law, in thus aggravating the power of sin 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, brings man 
into a state of deeper misery than he ever experi- 
enced while still without the Law; it works in 
him the apprehension of God’s wrath and curse 
(Ro 415, Gal 3), and of death (Ro 7! 4, 2 Co 389, 
1 Co 15*), and yet at the same time the most pro- 
found yearning for salvation. 
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It is true that death, as a result of Adam's sin, 
1855 over mankind even before the Law (Ro 5", 
1 15+), Even so, however, the individual 
could live in relative unconcern (Ro 51 7%); the 
Law written in his heart asserted itself but feebly. 
Accordingly, when God determined to institu 
salvation for the race of man, and chose a people 
as its depositary, He began by giving to Abraham, 
the father of that people, simply the Promise, the 
condition of which was faith alone; subsequently, 
however, He added the Law, not indeed with the 
design of laying down a new condition co-ordinate 
with, A as ` substitute Tor, taith, 1 rather, = it 
were, for the purpose of keeping His e in 
ward and y, the Law aotig asa stimulus to 
the power and guilt of sin in such wise as to exclude 
every hope except that of justification by faith 
in Christ as the medium of salvation (Gal 36. , 
Ro 48). Had Christ oppere without the pre- 
vious intervention of the Law, the misery of man 
would not have been so great; but also the glory 
of Divine grace would have been less transcendent 
(Ro 5™), In the historical outworking of redemp- 
tion, therefore, the Law had merely a pedagogic 
function; it was our moral guardian (wa:dayuryds) 
until Christ came, so that we might be justified 
i faith, and through faith alone (Gal 3 25). 

(c) The abolition of the Lato.— If the function 
of the Law was, as we have just seen, merely 
pedagogic, it must also have been but temporary. 

Now that faith [or its object, Jesus Christ] is 
come, we are no longer under a tutor’ (Gal 3”; cf. 
41-7); Christ is the end of the law unto righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth’ (Ro 10‘). In 
Eph 24 St. Paul asserts that Christ has actually 
abolished the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances ; and, objectively, the Law, as a statu- 
tory system, was abrogated when Christ made 
satisfaction to it by His Death, or, as the Apostle 
puts it, bore its curse (Gal 4434; cf. Col 2%). But 
this is not to be understood in the sense that from 
the time of Christ’s Death every man, every Jew, 
is absolved from the Law; subjectively, the in- 
dividual is freed from its dominion only when he 
becomes a Christian, and is united to Christ by 
faith and baptism, so as personally to appropriate 
His Death and Resurrection. Just as Christ Him- 
self was released from the Law’s domain only 
through His Death on the Cross, in order that, as 
the Risen One, He might thereafter live a new life 
in immediate union with God, so His followers are 
loosed from the Law only through their communion 
with their Crucified and Glorified Lord (Ro 72, 
Gal 2!%-), This is to be taken, first of all, in a 


as long as he lives.’ Just as, when a husband dies, 
a wife is loosed from the law which bound her 
to him, and may marry another, so, when Christ 
died, His community became exempt from the Law, 
and was free to yield itself to another, viz. the risen 
Christ (Ro 710. Once the curse of the Law, which 
is death, has been carried out upon the transgressors 
of the Law, the Law can demand no more ; we are 
then redeemed not only from its penalty, but also 
from its obligation (Gal 314 4%). It is true that 
many interpreters refer this exemption from obliga- 
tion not to Christ’s passive but to His active obedi- 
ence to the Law—an interpretation that may be 
right in so far as His active obedience was the pre 
condition of the propitiatory significance of His 
passive obedience. But, taken all in all, the 
Apostles view is that we have been made free 
from the Law by Christ's Death (cf. also Gal 2'*-, 
Col 242, Eph 2'5) 

St. Paul, however, goes far beyond this purely 
juridical conception. He also represents our deliver- 
ance from the Law as a transaction ethically con- 
ditioned. From the mystical union with the 
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Crucified and Risen Lord comes a power which 
transforms and re-creates our nature, and thus 
enables us of ourselves to fulfil the requirements 
of the Law (Ro 8, Gal 54; cf. v.:). The Apostle 
traces this pono to the Spirit of God and of Christ : 
‘if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law’ (Gal 510; against such as bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit the Law is not valid (v.?); the 
Law is not 1m poner upon a righteous man (1 Ti 1°). 
Thus freedom from the Law is in no sense a merel 

] freedom; it is an ethical freedom which is 
quite different from mere arbitrary choice, and 
implies that we fulfil the demands of the Law not 
through compulsion or fear, but in zeal and love 
(cf. Ro 8, 2 Co 3!t-). Hence the Christian is not 
free in the sense of being his own master; on the 
contrary, he is subject to the Lord Jesus and God 
(Ro 147-*), but serves Him from the dictates of the 
inmost heart, having yielded himself with consum- 
ing gratitude and love to the Saviour who died for 
him (2 Co 51%). 

(d) The Law abolished yet continuing in force.— 
St. Paul thus teaches that the Law is abolished, 
and that nevertheless it abides. It is abolished 
by Christ in the sense that it has no longer any 
validity for the Christian as a statutory system ; 
justification is effected through faith alone, and 
without the works of the Law (Ro 3%, Gal 2$), 
This holds both for Jews and for Gentiles 
(Ro I 3!-); here there is no difference between 
them. The place of the Law is now taken by 
Christ (Ro 10‘). Everything turns upon our union 
with Him, and works are not to the e; in 
other words, all depends upon faith, which is simply 
the acceptance of the gospel, or of Christ, and the 
invocation of His name (Ro 10*!"), In particular, 
the ordinances which had hitherto obstructed 
religious intercourse between different peoples, as 
Israelites and Goyim, had all been done away in 
Christ (Eph 2 n; cf. Gal 3%, Col 3"). In Him 
circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision noth- 
ing (Gal 56 64, 1 Co 7%). Hence St. Paul, a Jew, 
can become as a Gentile to the Gentiles (1 Co 9%), 
just as St. Peter and other Jewish Christians had 
done in Antioch (Gal 20. In the religious sense, 
i. e. as regards salvation, the Jewish Christians too 
were now free from the Law. 

On the other hand, however, the Apostle also 
affirms the permanence of the Law. The impera- 
tive of the Law remains valid not only because 
it still retains its juridical authority over non- 
believers, but also because it furnishes the ethical 
standard of the Christian life generally, and of the 
religious life of Jewish Christians in a special d i 
Thus the idea of a ‘tertius usus legis,’ of which the 
Reformers spoke, corresponds exactly to the Pauline 
view. Not only does St. Paul regard the all- 
embracing requirement of the Law—the command- 
ment of love—as a permanent expression of the 
Divine will (Ro 138-1°%, Gal 5:4), but he also borrows 
moral precepts and rules of discipline from the 
Mosaic legislation (see art. COMMANDMENT). He 
is confident, no doubt, that the Spirit supplies not 
ae mora, power but also moral insight (Gal 5'*; 
cf. 12?) ; but the Spirit does not operate only in 
the individual soul, but operates also, and mainly, 
through 1 and through the written Law, 
which in is spiritual (Ro 710, and must there- 
fore be spiritually understood (cf. e.g. 1 Co 98-19), 

Here we undoubtedly light upon a difficulty in 
the Pauline view. On the one hand, the Apostle 
incisively challenges the Judaistic claim to im 
the ordinances of the Law upon the Gentiles, while, 
on the other, he upholds the authority of the Law 
under the term ‘Scripture.’ The latter contention 
might readily lead to a new kind of legalism, and 
has frequently in some measure done so. St. Paul 
himself, however, rejected this inference, and even 


suggested a rule for the spiritual application of the 
Law, viz. in his doctrine of the Law as having a 
typological or allegorical significance for Chris- 
tianity ; cf. Col 2), where he says that the ordin- 
ances relating to foods, feast-days, etc., are only 
prefiguring shadows of the reality, which is Christ, 
just as the circumcision of the flesh has found its 
true fulfilment in Christian baptism (v."*). 

In connexion with this problem we must also 
consider the peculiar relation of the Jewish Chris- 
tians to the Law. According both to Acts and to 
the Pauline Epistles, the Apostle maintained that 
the Law had a peculiar binding force upon Chris- 
tians belonging to the race of Israel. As ree 
Acts, we need refer only to 2131- 165 18). hen 
St. James spoke to St. Paul of the rumour that he 
taught the Diaspora to forsake Moses, St. Paul 
promptly gave the required practical evidence for 
the falsity of the report, and for his own allegiance 
to the Law (21 u4.). He even circumcised Timothy, 
a semi-Gentile (160). According to his own 
Epistles, again, he was to the Jews as a Jew 
(1 Co 909, and he counsels the Jewish members of the 
Church in Corinth not to undo their circumcision 
(715), since every man should remain in the condition 
in which he was called (v.“). In Gal 5* he solemnly 
declares that every one who receives circumcision 
is under obligation to keep the whole Law—an 
assertion designed to traverse the foolish idea 
which the Judaizers had tried to insinuate into 
the minds of the Galatians, viz. that circumcision 
was a matter of no great importance. This 
declaration, no doubt, was made from the stand- 
point of those who believed that justification was 
to be obtained by the works of the Law. At all 
events, where higher issues are at stake, the 
Apostle assumes that he is absolved from the 
strict letter of the Law, as, e.g., for the sake of 
brotherly intercourse with the Gentile Christians 
(cf. 1 Co 9 with Gal 21-14). There is another 
fact that points in the same direction. In Ro 11 
St. Paul asserts that the Chosen People are to 
occupy a permanently distinct ition in the 
Divine process of history. But the persistence of 
the distinctively religious character of Israel would 
seem to involve their anent retention of 
circumcision and the Law. How such se tion 
is to be effected and maintained in mixed com- 
munities without violating full religious fellowship 
is a problem with which missions to the Jews are 
still greatly concerned ; cf., e.g., the relation be- 
tween the Sabbath and Sunday. But it is implied 
in the whole tenor of Pauline teaching that in 
such conflicts the principle of freedom shall in the 
last resort prevail. For, as has already been said, 
all the commandments are comprehended in the 
law of love, and rites and ceremonies, such as 
circumcision, purifications, and observance of the 
Sabbath, are but shadows of the reality that we 
have in Christ. In relation to God circumcision is 
in itself of no value. Hence, when St. Paul as- 
serts that it is the doers of the Law who will be 
declared righteous in the Day of Judgment (Ro 2), 
he is thinking, as the context shows, not of an 
external obedience, a performance of the law ‘in 
the flesh,’ but of a circumcision of the heart and of 
a moral righteousness (cf. 2)! 35-39), 

(e) Survey. — When we survey the Pauline 
doctrine of the Law as a whole, we see that it is 
quite wrong to attribute to the Apostle any form 
of antinomianism. Of the operation and purpose 
of the Law he doubtless uses language which could 
not but have a decidedly antinomian sound to the 
ears of a Jewish Christian. When he speaks of 
the Law as a power that stimulates sin and brin 
about death, and of the ministration mediated by 

* Of. on this point generally, A. Harnack, Neus Untersuch. 
ungen zur A sohichte, Leipzig, 1911, p. 21 ff. 
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Moses as a ministration of condemnation (2 Co 
35-11), one involuntarily asks how such utterances 
can be reconciled with the praise of, and the 
delight in, the Law which we find, e.g., in the 
P (cf. Ps 1987 40° 119 passim), And how 
does his description of the period between Moses 
and Christ as a time during which there was no 
faith and the people groaned under the yoke of the 
Law (Gal 31) harmonize with the OT:? 

As regards the latter question, the Apostle does 
not of course mean to deny that faith was a power 
among God's people after Moses as well as before 
him. He is quite assured that, besides the Mosaic 
legislation, Israel had also the adoption, the cove- 
nants, the Temple service, and the promises (Ro 9), 
that it was the people of hope 55 218) and that 
in a sense Christ was with it (1 Co 10%), just as 
in the wilderness wanderings the people received 

rototypes of the Christian sacraments (vv.), and 
in their sacrificial worship prototypes of the sacri- 
fice of Christ (57; cf. Eph 5*). As a matter of fact, 
St. Paul saw in the OT dispensation in general, as 
recorded in the Scriptures, a typical prefiguration 
of the NT dispensation (cf. 1 Co 10®14, Ro 15, Col 
27), And, although he speaks of the NT salvation 
in its universal application as having been a Divine 
mystery until its manifestation in Jesus Christ 
(Ro 16%f-, Eph 1° 35-9, Col 1%), yet he regards it as 
having been foreshown in the propre writings 
(Ro 1? 3 16%). Hence the people of the Law can- 
not have been wholly without faith, and thus what 
St. Paul means in Gal 33 is simply that Christian 
faith as the one exclusive principle of righteousness 
was not revealed until Christ came. 

In the OT, doubtless, the supreme principle was 
the Law. Yet the Law did not operate in a 
vacuum ; devout Israelites always saw it against 
the background of grace. Every expression of 
delight in the Law presupposes faith in the 
gracious and merciful God who ‘ passes over trans- 
gression.’ Moreover, the Law was not as yet 
recognized in all its depth and rigour; in reality, 
the poopie lived in a spiritual environment of 
mingled Law and grace. Such a state of matters, 
however, could not be permanently borne. The 
two elements necessarily tended to disengage and 
separate themselves from each other. In Pharisaic 
Judaism the principle of the Law moved ever 
further pan om the principle of grace, and the 
Law itself came to be regarded more and more as 
a legal contract by which performance and recom- 
pense were rigidly adjusted to each other. The 
religious untenability of such a position could 
remain unrecognized only so long as the Law was 
understood in a purely external sense. But as 
soon as it came to be interpreted in that profound 
inner sense which Jesus indicated, it necessarily 
became obvious that legalism could only lead to 
despair, and that there could be no other principle 
of salvation than A rea The Judaizers, the op- 
ponents of St. Paul who started from Pharisaism, 
were legalists in their way of thought, conceiving 
of grace—and faith—as in a proper sense merely 
supplementary to an imperfect fulfilment of the 
Law ; in other words, they regarded Christianity 
as only a perfected Judaism. St. Paul, on the other 
hand, although his starting-point too was Pharisaic 
legalism, combined therewith that inward inter- 
pretation of the Law which Jesus had instituted, 
and saw that the question at issue was not that of 
a synthesis of Law and faith, but simply that of a 
choice between the two, t.e. between Judaism as 
a religion of Law and Christianity as the religion 
of grace. If we are to estimate aright his utter- 
ances regarding the function of the Law, we must 
always bear in mind that they have a polemical 
setting, and that he is speaking of the Mosaic 
legislation and the Old Covenant not in their 
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historical conditions, but in their character as 
principles. This explains the apparent bias of his 
statements regarding the Law. 

Taken as a whole, however, St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Law does not issue from a belief that the 
miserable state of mankind is due to the Law in 
itself, and that accordingly God had abolished the 
Law, and set grace in its stead. The Apostle’s 
view is rather that human wretchedness arises 
from the sinful flesh, and from the Law only in so 
far as it is made impotent by the flesh (Ro 85), 
and so intensifies the misery of sin. Thus the 
work of Christ was to dissolve the immemorial 
connexion between these two powers—law and sin 
—on the one side, and man on the other. But 
what the work of Christ is in the last resort de- 
signed to secure is that the ideal demand of the 
Law shall be fulfilled (Ro 8t). The essential 
purport of the Pauline doctrine has been aptly 
expressed by Augustine in the words: ‘The Law 
is given that Grace may be sought; Grace is given 
that the Law may be fulfilled.’ 

8. The Law in the Epistle to the Hebrews.— 
Paulinism was fully vindicated by the historical 
development that took place on the soil of Judaism. 
Not only did the Jews of the Diaspora harden 
their hearts more and more against the Pauline 
Christian mission, but those resident in Palestine, 
notwithstanding the conservative attitude of the 
mother Church towards the Law, became ever the 
more hostile to Christianity. In the sixth decade 
of the lst cent. the antagonism developed into 
open persecution, and James the Just fell a victim 
toit. The Christians in Jerusalem, and in Palestine 
N were thus brought to a point where they 

ad to choose between their affection for their 
fathers’ religion and their confession of Jesus; in 
particular, their connexion with the fellowship of 
the synagogue and their participation in the 
Temple service were involved, and these at last 
could be retained only at the price of their cursing 
the name of Jesus. Such is obviously the situa- 
tion presupposed in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In the opinion of the present writer, this Epistle 
can have been addre only to Jewish Christians 
in Palestine who were tempted by their passionate 
attachment to their old religion to apostatize from 
Christ. The author of the Epistle will therefore 
exhibit the pre-eminence of the NT revelation and 
the NT priesthood. The essential core of the 
Epistle is its portrayal of Jesus as the Melchizedek 
high priest. Inasmuch as such a high priest has 
been installed, the old legal priesthood — the 
Aaronic—is eo ipso brought to an end. But, if 
the priesthood is i the change must neces- 
sarily also affect the Law (He 72). The ancient 
commandment is annulled because of its weak and 
unprofitable character for the law made nothing 

rfect (ovdév éredelwoev, v.). Hebrews no doubt 
ooks at the Mosaic Law many under the aspect 
of the priestly and sacrificial N but its 
view comes to embrace the Old Covenant as a 
whole (8), in the place of which, as foretold by 
Jeremiah, God has instituted a New Covenant, 
writing His law upon the minds and hearts of men, 
entering into immediate fellowship with them, 
and forgiving their sins (87-3 106). The weakness 
of the Old Covenant really lay in the external 
nature of its institutions. Its oblations were 
carnal, and could not purge the conscience, and 
thus required to be continually repeated, just as, 
again, the priests themselves were mortal, and in 
turn gave place toothers. Likewise the sanctuary 
was merely of this world, merely a copy of the 
true sanctu in heaven, just as the benefits of 
the Old Covenant were of an earthly nature—a 
shadow of heavenly benefits to come (8-10). The 
leading idea of Hebrews, accordingly, is not so 
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much that the Law is a tutor until Christ comes 
(see above, 4(5)) as that it is an imperfect and now 
obsolete institntion which Christians may there- 
fore tranquilly leave behind. 

Compared with St. Paul’s doctrine of the Law, 
that of Hebrews is more restrained in so far as 
it attaches greater importance to the connexion 
between the Old Covenant and the New, i. e. that 
it more strongly pira the typological char- 
acter of the Law, and that it regards the OT faith 
as being more akin to that of the NT ; or, to put 
it otherwise, it insists more upon the aspect of 
hope even in the NT faith (11-12). Again, how- 
ever, the view of Hebrews is more radical than 
that of 9 Paul z so far as it is of a mores iritual 
stamp (cf., e.g., the expression in 9": ‘only... 
carnal ordnance. i Scxaispara capKxés) — & 
feature connected with the fact that the author 
has in view mainly the ritual law. As a whole, 
the Epistle stands upon a basis of Paulinism, but 
it also bears the impress of the Alexandrian 
spiritualistic philosophy. The attitude of the 
author to the Jewish Christian problem in the 
narrower sense—as, ¢.g., the retention of circum- 
cision and the Sabbath—cannot be directly inferred 
from the Epistle, but, if we may argue from his 
general N he must have regarded all such 
matters simply as adtaphora. The Epistle as a 
whole may be described as an appeal to the Jewish 
Christians to abandon Judaism without misgiving, 
since Christians have here no abiding city (Jeru- 
salem), but seek the city which is to come (131), 
The subsequent destruction of the Temple was the 
best illustration of that appeal. 

6. The Law in the Johannine writings.— Echoes 
of the controversy about the Law may no doubt 
still be heard in the Johannine writings, but the 

uestion is no BERS a living one. Faulinian had 

y this time fought to an end the decisive battle 
with Judaism, and the great catastrophe of A. D. 
70 had exercised a liberating influence on Jewish 
Christianity. It is true that, of the Johannine 
writings, Revelation may have been written in the 
decade prece ing Bo Fall of Jerusalem, but, though 
in the Epistles to the Seven Churches (2. 3) the 
influence of the Apostolic Decree is probably still 
traceable (ef. 2. with 2“ 24 and Ac 15%), yet the 
idea of the Law plays no part in the book. The 
Apocalypse no doubt attaches special importance 
to the ‘commandments of God,’ repeatedly enjoin- 
ing their observance (127 141 221%, and, similarly, 
great stress is laid upon the works of believers, 
since in the Judgment men are to be recompensed 
according to their works (27 2011. 2212; ef. 1413), 
while in five(RV; AV all) of the seven letters the 
direct address opens with the words, ‘I know thy 
works’ (2* 19 31. & 15), The works referred to, how- 
ever, are in no sense the ‘works of the Law,’ but 
rather ordinary Christian actions, or Christian 
virtues; cf. the details of the letters and the 
lists of vices in 2187 225, Nor, again, are 
the ‘commandments of God’ to be identified with 
the commandments of Moses. On the contrary, 
the peculiar way in which they are linked with the 
‘testimony,’ or the ‘faith of Jesus,’ seems to in- 
dicate that the expression does not differ essenti- 
ally in meaning from the phrase ‘the word of God’ 
occurring in a like connexion, and that it finds its 
explanation in 1 John, in which faith in the name 
of Jesus and brotherly love are represented as the 
two chief commandments of God (cf. Rev 1° 121 
14? with 1 Jn 3% 43t- 51-8), 

That the general religious attitude of Revelation 
is Jewish Christian may probably be inferred from 
such passages as 112 207 21 and 78. But this 
does not imply that the work has a particularistic 
or an anti-Pauline standpoint ; the truth is, rather, 
that the book presupposes throughout the uni- 
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versality of salvation (cf. 5° 7° [212 ), just as, 
conversely, it says that the unbelieving Jews are 
not Jews but ‘a synagogue of Satan’ (2 30. And 
when (in 2%) the Lord assures believers that He 
will cast upon them no other burden than abstinence 
from things sacrificed to idols and from fornication 
(cf. 2'4f- 20), we are reminded, as indicated above, 
of the ordinances of the Apostolic Decree for the 
Gentile Christians. The word ‘law’ (»óuos), how- 
ever, does not occur in the book. 

In the First Epistle of John—as in the Second 
and Third as well—we find no special reference to 
the Law. In the First Epistle an error is assailed 
which lies quite outside the question as to the 
validity of the Mosaic Law, viz. an ethical in- 
differentism which, side side with a Docetic 
Christology, had apparently assumed a Gnostic 
complexion. When John, after a warning against 
being led astray, declares with emphasis that ‘he 
(only) that doeth righteousness is righteous,’ and 
that he that doeth sin is of the devil’ (3), he 
pronah y has in view some misapplication of the 

auline teaching on righteousness. There is 
nothing in the Epistle which points directly to 
antinomian tendencies, but something of that 
nature seems to be hinted at in the closing ad- 
monition against ‘the idols’ (5%), which would 
appear to point to the evils mentioned in Rev 
21% % On the itive side, the exhortations of 
the Epistle are directed towards the true faith and 
towards walking in brotherly love; to walk in 
the light’ consists in brotherly love (cf. 2 11 31lu. 
4. 5). St. John's well-known definition of sin as 
‘transgression of the law,’ ‘lawlessness’ (drola 
[1 Jn 30), might seem to be of special interest for 
our present subject, but he does not further develop 
the thought, which is apparently only of a sub- 
sidiary character, to be com with the refer- 
ences to the ig, ed cst of the Law with which 
on occasion St. Paul supports his admonitions (cf. 
Gal 5", Ro 13%), 

Finally, the Gospel of St. John shows its remote- 
ness from the ecclesiastical conflict regarding the 
Law by the subordinate place which the idea of 
the »éuos occupies in it. This probably finds ex- 
pression in the significant verse of the Prologue 
(1!7) in which St. John compares the Old and the 
New Dispensation: ‘the law was given through 
Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.’ 
The antithesis of law and grace is genuinely 
Pauline; that of law and truth reminds us above 
all of the Epistle to the Hebrews: the Law was 
only an imperfect revelation of the nature of God, 
which has at length been declared by the only 
begotten Son (Jn 135), full of grace and truth’ 
(v.44). Moreover, the references to the Law in the 
body of the Gospel are not so much meant, as in 
Mt., to interpret its requirements; here, in fact, 
the Law, or the Scripture, is adduced rather for 

urposes of argument (cf. 59- ©? with 7 10% 
‘your law’=Scripture, Ps 82°]; cf. 12% (‘the law’ 
= Ps 1104, Is 97, Dn 74). It is true that the law 
of the Sabbath is referred to in a special way, 
inasmuch as Jesus was on two occasions ch 
with violating the day, and vindicated His action 
(5%-13- 16-18 73-4. of, 91.) by appealing to the ex- 
ample of God His Father, who ‘ worketh even until 
now (517), and to the practice of circumcising on 
the Sabbath (72). A like 7%, however, 
and still more decidedly 10* (‘in your law’), seems 
to indicate a certain detachment from the stand- 
point of the Law generally. And the superiori 
of the Christian point of view, as contrasted wit 
the Law, or with the legal worship, finds expression 
above all in the great utterance of Jesus re ing 
the true worship (4. ): ‘the hour cometh when 
neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father. . God is spirit: and they 
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that worship him must worship in spirit and truth.’ 
The ethic of St. John’s Gospel is most impressively 
brought to a focus in the new commandment of 
brotherly love (13° 1512 13. 7. While the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the first part of the Gospel, 
in which He addresses the people (‘the world’), 
deinand faith in His name, those in the second 
part (13-17), where He speaks to the disciples (those 
who have that faith, believers), all converge in the 
commandment of mutual love; here, accordingly, 
we have the same two-fold requirement which we 
found so simply expressed in the First Epistle of 
John (33). In the Gospel, no doubt, Jesus speaks 
not only of His commandment, but also of His 
commandments; by these, however, He must have 
meant, not the commandments of the OT, but in 
ory eas simply the special aspects of the law 
of love. 

1 John tends to set faith and love side by side 
(cf. Rev 1412: faith and the ‘commandments of 
God’), and the Fourth Gospel shows the same 
collocation. In this point, accordingly, St. John 
differs from St. Paul, who indicated the subordina- 
tion of love to faith in the phrase ‘faith working 
through love’ (Gal 560. In point of fact, however, 
St. John too has recognized the dependence of love 
ape faith, since, as just indicated, the first part 
of his Gospel is occupied with the preaching of 
faith (1-12), while in the second part (13 ff.) 
brotherly love is regarded as being based upon the 
true foundation of discipleship, i. e. upon faith. 
Through faith comes life in the name of Jesus 
Christ (201; cf. 1 Jn 5"). No room is left, therefore, 
for legal merit or self-righteousness. Thus St. 
John homologates the Pauline conception of the 
gospel, but expresses his view in a manner much 
more simple, and therefore less precise. 

7. The Law in the sub-apostolic writings.—In 
the post-apostolic writings of the Ist cent. the 
Law, as signifying the Mosaic „ plays 
no part at all. In the so-called First Epistle of 
Clement the term occurs but once (i. 3), and there 
in the plural form: ‘Ye walked in the laws of 
God’—an utterance which, both according to the 
context and in view of the persons addressed 
(Gentile Christians in Corinth), can have no refer- 
ence to the OT Law in the specific sense. It was 
in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers of the 2nd 
cent.—as, ¢.g., the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
Epistle of Barnabas—that Christianity came to be 
regarded as ‘the new Law.’ Barnabas says that 
God abolished the Jewish sacrifices in order that 
the new Law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
without the 9 8 of compulsion, should involve no 
sacrificial gift, as that is but the work of man (ii. 
6) —an idea that partly recalls St. James’s phrase, 
‘the perfect law of liberty’ (Ja 1%; cf. 212). 
Hermas, again, speaks of Christ as the one who 
gave to the people (of God) the Law that He re- 
ceived from His Father, but also as the one who is 
Himself the Law ; the Law is the Son of God, who 
was preached to the ends of the earth (Sim. viii. 
3. 2)—i.e. the gospel has taken the place of the 
ancient Law, or, otherwise expressed, Christ in His 
example and His commandments has been consti- 
tuted the sole moral authority of Christians. 
What distinguishes this sub-apostolic view from 
that of St. Paul, however, is that the idea of ‘the 
new Law’ not only verbally but also materially 
implies a moralism that was quite foreign to the 
Apostolic Age, inasmuch as the idea of Law has 
coloured the conception of the gospel. 

When the strain between Law and gospel had at 
length been relieved, legalism gradaally once more 
found its way indirectly into the Church. We 
can already trace the process in the Ancient 
Catholic Church, and still more distinctly in the 
Mediæval Church. At the Reformation, however, 


the „ Pauline solution of the 
problem of the Law was vindicated once more, 
and legalism and antinomianism were alike sur- 
mounted. The theology of the Reformation, in 
its interpretation of grace and faith, showed, with 
St. Paul as its guide, not only that, but also how, 
the Christian is constrained to do good works, and 
thus fulfil the Law of God (Augsburg Confession 
[1530], xx. 36, Apol.’ [1531] iii. 15). 


LITERATURE.—The text-books of NT Theology by B. Weiss 
(Eng. tr. of 3rd ed., Edinburgh, 1882-83), H. J. Holtzmann 


(2 Tubingen, 1911), A. Schlatter (Calw, 1909-10), P. Feine 
Leipzig, 1910), H. Weinel (Tübingen, 1911); C. v. Weizsäcker, 
Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche, Freiburg, 
1892 (passim); E. Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre vom Gesetz 
nach den vier Hauptbriefen, do. 1893; Lyder Brun, Paulus's 
lære om loven, Christiania, 1894; A. Zahn, Das Gesetz Gottes 
nach der Lehre und der Erfahrung des Apostel Paulus, Halle, 
1892; P. Feine, Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus, 
Leipzig, 1899; G. B. Stevens, Theologe of the NT, 1899, p. 17; 
A. E. Garvie, Studies of Paul and his Gospel, 1911, p. 192; E. 
P. Gould, Biblical Theology of the NT, 1900, p. 27. See also 
the accounts of Paulinism by E. Renan (Eng. tr., London, 
1869), F. W. Farrar (do. 1879), O. Pfleiderer (Leipzig, 1878, 


Eng. tr., London, 1877), A. Sabatier (Paris, 1896, Eng. tr.§, 
London, 1906), and treatises on the subject of ‘Jesus and St. 
Paul.’ OLAF MOE. 


LAWYER.— In Israel the activities of the lawyer 
were limited by the Torah, or Law of Moses. His 
functions were three-fold: to study and interpret 
the Law (and the traditions arising from it), to 
hand it down by teaching, and to apply it in the 
Courts of Justice. The lawyers played an im- 
portant part in the proceedings of the Sanhedrin, 
not only voting, but also speaking, if they saw fit, 
on either side of a case, though in criminal charges 
solely on behalf of the accused (Mishn. Sanhedrin, 
iv. 1). The Roman lawyers were more secular in 
their interests, and applied themselves more direct] 
to the practical aspects of jurisprudence. Their 
work in the law-courts covered a wide range. The 
most general representative of law was the cognitor, 
or attorney, whose place (in Gaius’s time) was par- 
tially filled by the procurator litis, or legal agent ; 
but in court the case was pleaded by the patronus 
or orator, the skilled counsel of whom Cicero is so 
illustrious an example, often assisted by the advo- 
catus, or legal adviser. The opinion of jurtscon- 
sulti, or professional students of law, could also be 
laid before the judges. See TRIAL-AT-LAW. 

In the NT lawyers appear as vopixol, ‘jurists’ 
(freq. in Lk., but elsewhere only in Mt 22% and 
Tit 3%), or vouodiddoxarda, ‘doctors of the law’ 
(only in Lk 5", Ac 5%, and 1 Ti 17); but they are 
clearly identical with the ypayyareis, ‘scribes, who 
are mentioned so often in the Gospels and Acts. 
These lawyers are all of the Jewish type. The 
Roman lawyer appears, however, in the pjrwp or 
‘orator’ Tertullus, who pleaded the cause of St. 
Paul’s prosecutors before the Roman governor 
Felix (Ac 2414.) — in order, no doubt, that the 
proper technicalities might be observed, and the 
case presented in the way most likely to win over 
the trained Roman mind. See TERTULLUS. 

Lrranaarunz.—0On Jewish lawyers cf. D. Eaton in HDB iii. 
88 fl., with references; and on Roman jurists and orators see 
A. H. J. Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time, 1901, 

. 148 fl.; H. J. Roby, Roman Private Law in the Times 
7 nd of the Antonines, 1902, ii. 407 fl.; and other authori- 


cero a 
ties cited in art. TriaL-at-Law. A. R. GORDON. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS.—See ORDINATION. 


LEAYEN (from levare, ‘to raise’; (vun, fvpodp ; 
Sermentum).—Leaven is a substance which produces 
fermentation, especially in the making of bread. 
It is properly a piece of already fermented dough, 
which is mixed with other dough in order to repeat 
the process, In the warm climate of Syria the 
fermentation is completed in 24 hours. The com- 
mandment against the use of raised bread during 
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the Passover week (Ex 127 137, etc.) was no doubt 
a survival from Israel’s nomadic period, when (as 
among the nomads of to-day) all bread was un- 
leavened. Fermentation was supposed to represent 
the process of corruption in the mass of the bread 
—an idea found in Plutarch, who says: ‘Now 
leaven is itself the offspring of corruption, and 
Ss tg the mass (rd ipaa) with which it is 
mixed’ (Ques. Rom. 109). Bread with the taint 
of putrefaction was regarded as unfit for use in 

igious ceremonies (see W. R. Smith, RS?, 1894, 
p. 220). On the eve of the first day of the Pass- 
over—the 14th Nisan—the Jews, in accordance 
with their immemorial custom, still carefully re- 
move every trace of leaven which can be found in 
their houses. Fresh dough kneaded with pure 
water is used in the preparation of the cakes of 
unleavened bread which are to be eaten during the 
r lied 

a figure of s „ leaven is applied to an 

element, silence GF agency which e Lets 4 subtle 
and secret change either for the better or for the 


worse. On the one hand, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is a lea ven which is destined to penetrate, and 
assimilate to itself, the whole of humanity (Mt 


13, Lk 13 f.). On the other, even an apparently 
insignificant sin, if tolerated and unchecked in a 
community, has great power of corruption, and St. 
Paul twice quotes the cad saying, ‘A little 
leaven leavens the whole lump’ (No rò ġúpapa, 1 
Co 56, Gal 5°). The followers of Christ are already 
unleavened (dun); virtually and ideally—in the 
purpose of God and in their own passionate desire 
—they are n urged from the leaven of 
iniquity; but the i has still to be realized. 
They are therefore exhorted to set about and carry 
through their Passover cleansing of the soul—to 
rid themselves of all infected and infectious re- 
mains of their pre-Christian state—that they may 
keep not a seven-days’ but a life-long feast with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth (1 Co 55. 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
LEAYES.—See TREE OF LIFE. 


LEOPARD (dN). The Greek word seems to 
have been used indiscriminately by the classical 
writers to designate ‘leopard,’ ‘ pannor or 
‘ounce.’ The only NT reference to the leopard 
is in Rev 13°, where it occurs in the description of 
‘the Wild Beast from the sea — the beast which 
I saw was like unto a leopard.’ The concrete 
reality, of which the Wild Beast was the abstract 
emblem, was of course the Roman Empire. To 
the mind of the Seer, the attitude adopted by 
Rome towards the early Christian Church was 
that of a leopard. She exhibited the same agility 
(cf. Hab 15) and cunning (cf. Hos 137), as well as 
the same ruthless cruelty, as that much-dreaded 
inhabitant of Palestine and the East. 

The leopard (Felis pardus, Arab. nimr, Heb. 
namér) is still found round the Dead Sea, in Gilead 
and Bashan, and also occasionally in Lebanon and 
the wooded districts of the west; but, judging from 
the numerous allusions in the OT and the occur- 
rence of the word in place-names (e.g. ‘Beth- 
Nimrah’ or ‘ Nimrah’), it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was more common in early times. It 
usually lurks near wells or watering-places (cf. 
‘waters of Nimrim,’ Is 156, Jer 48*), and in the 
outskirts of villages (cf. Jer 5°), to pounce at 
night upon cattle and dogs. he beautifull 
spotted skins are often sold in the markets an 
are used as rugs and saddle-covers, while some- 
times they are worn as an article of clothing. 

The Felis pardus is found over the whole of 
Africa, S. Asia, China, Japan, and the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Another animal of the leopard tribe, the well- 
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known cheeta or hunting-leopard of India (Felts 

jubatus), is sometimes found in the hills of Galilee 

and in the neighbourhood of Tabor, but its occur- 

rence is rare. It is much tamer than the Felis 

poai and in India it is often domesticated and 
ept for hunting antelopes and other animals. 


Lirrsrators.—H. B. Tristram, SWP vii. [1884], p. 18 f., 
The Natural History of the Bible), 1911, pp. 111-114; H. B. 


Swete, The A of St. Janz, 1907, p. 162; SDB 5401. : 
HDB ili. 95; E grill 2768. ; W. M. Thonon, The Land and 
the Book, 1864, p. 444 f. P 


S. P. HANDCOCK. 


LETTER.—The distinction between the ‘true 
letter’ and the ‘epistle’? was dealt with in the 
art. EPISTLE. In the Christian literature of the 
Apostolic Age till the end of the 1st cent. we have, 
besides Ac 157-3 and 23%, sixteen letters in the 
proper sense of the term—viz. the ten Epistles 
of St. Paul that may reasonably be regarded as 
authentic; the three Pastoral Epistles, which, if 
authentic, are undoubtedly real letters, and, if 
spurious, are at all events based upon genuine 
letters from the Apostle’s hand; the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, both of which could 
at once be characterized rather as something 
like short private missives; and, finally, the 
First Epistle of Clement. Of the genuine Pauline 
letters, Romans comes nearest in character to the 
‘epistle,’ though the fact that it is less personal 
and intimate in its tone and more suggestive of 
the treatise is quite well accounted for by certain 
psychological considerations — as, ¢.g., that the 
writer was not personally known to the community 
which he was addressing; we should not there- 
fore be justified in saying that the letter-form is a 
mere artifice. On the other hand, the so-called 
First Epistle of Clement, which is written in the 
name of one entire community to another, is a 
peculiar composite of ‘letter’ and ‘epistle’; it 
was certainly meant to be a true letter, arising 
out of the actual circumstances of the writer’s own 
church at Rome, and having in view the actual 
circumstances of the church in Corinth, but it is 

uite clear that Clement was working upon a tradi- 
tion of Christian letters and epistles, so that— 
especially in regard to the length of his message— 
he does not altogether succeed in maintaining the 
characteristics of a true letter. The Christian 
writers of the Apostolic Age, in fact, had not yet 
become proficient in such literary forms as the 
treatise, the dialogue, or the controversial pam- 
phlet, and this explains why they had recourse to 
the letter as the simplest literary vehicle, and yet 
at the same time burst the trammels of its form. 
A comparison of the true letters of the Apostolic 
Age with true letters from approximately the same 
period of the heathen world shows that, while the 
similarities in style and diction are manifold and 
by no means insignificant, yet the former class 
display a very remarkable independence in their 
use of the traditional form. 


Litgraturs.—Cf. the works cited in art. ErisTLE ; on the true 
letters of the ancients cf. esp. L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Gru e und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 2 vols., Lei 
zig, 1912; also H. Lietzmann, Griechische Papyri3, Bonn, 1910 ; 
G. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten?, 1909 (Eng. tr.2, 1911), and 
the well-known edd. of Oxyrhynchus pori etc. On ‘true 
letters’ from the Christian sphere, cf. the present writer’s 
Geach. der altchristl. Literatur, Leipzig, 1911. 

H. JORDAN. 


LEYVI.—See TRIBES, PRIEST, AARON. 


LEVITE.— According to the view represented in 
the OT by the so-called ‘ Priests’ Code, the Levites 
were originally the clan whose members were quali- 
fied for the priestly office. In the course of time 
a distinction arose, and the Levites became the 
principal attendants upon the priests, entrusted 
with minor sacerdotal duties but not competent to 
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succeed to the full status. In the NT, outside the 
Gospels, the term occurs but onceor twice. Barna- 
bas of Cyprus, where there were numerous Jews 
and Christians (1 Mac 15”, Ac 11"), was a land- 
owner, though a Levite (Ac 4%), the old ordinance 
(Nu 18%) against the ion of real estate having 
long before fallen into abeyance, and promy 
having never -been meant to apply to land outside 
Palestine. In He 7" the writer coins a word to 
enable him to write of ‘the Levitical priesthood,’ 
as though the hallowing of the tribe were concen- 
trated in ‘the order of Aaron’ (so Westcott, ad 
loc.), or with a view to indicating the provisional 
character of all parts of the earlier sacrificial service 
and not 1 of its central acts. The priest! 
tribe with its privileges passes away: an 
another—the royal tribe (He 7™)—yields Him 
who is able really to save, and to ‘save to the utter- 
most’ (7%). In later times an assumed parallel 
between the historical and the true Israel was 
pushed, until the relation of deacons to bishops 
and pronn n was based upon that of Levites to 
paaa he theory has proved useful since the 
ays of Cyprian, and may conceivably have origin- 
ated in some of the Ebionitic Christian communities 
of our period ; but the functions of the two classes, 
Levites and deacons, were quite distinct, and any 
analogy between them is artificial and an after- 
thought. R. W. Moss. 


LEWD, LEWDNESS (Ac 175 18"*).—The English 
word occurs twice in the NT, once as an adjec- 
tive (Gr. rovnpés, Ac 17°) and once as a substantive 
(padtodpynua, Ac 18"), In neither of these cases has 
it anythi g to do with sexual passion—the sense 
in which the word is now used; it just means 
‘vulgar,’ ‘ worthless.’ 

1. Ac 17°.—The word romnpós (AV ‘lewd,’ RV 
‘ vile’) is used to characterize the d-yépaco: or loafers 
in the market-place whom the unbelieving Jews in 
Thessalonica incited to an act of popular insurrec- 
tion against St. Paul. They were so far successful 
as to prevail on the politarchs to exact bail from 
Jason for ful behaviour, with the consequence 
85 St. Paul and Silas had to escape to Berœa by 
night. 

* Owing to the dishonour in which manual pursuits were held 
in ancient days, every large city had a superfluous ulation 
of worthless idlers—clients who lived on the doles of the 
wealthy, flatterers who fawned at the feet of the influential, 
the lazzaroni of streets, mere loafers and loiterers, the hangers- 
on of forum, the claqueurs of law-courta, the scum that gathered 


about the shallowest outmost waves of civilisation’ (F. W. 
Farrar, St. Paul, 1883, p. 370). 


This class is well described the adjective 
wornpés. Aristotle distinguishes the wicked man 
(wornpés) from the dxparjs, the weak man who sins 
though he does not mean to do so and who is un- 
9 705 without premeditation (Eth. Nic. vii. 10). 
The wicked man sins with the full consent of his 
will. He is positively malignant and injurious to 
others. Nearly akin in meaning are ¢gaidos and 
xaxés, but as Trench says (NT Synonyms, p. 304), 
in rornpés ‘the positive activity of evil comes far 
more decidedly out than in xaxós.? Perhaps Knox’s 
phrase—‘the rascal multitude’—is as accurate a 
translation as we can get. 

While the xpnorés is one who diligently follows 
his occupation and maintains himself by lawful 
work, the wovnpés or xaxés indicates the man who is 
wicked in behaviour or in character. The words, 
however, in Greek are often used with the same 
latitude as we allow ourselves in English, when we 
use similar terms. The ordinary speech of the NT 
is not logically exact. 


W. M. Ramsay discusses the question whether the reference 
to Satan in 1 Th 218—‘ and Satan hindered us (from coming) 
is to be taken as referring to the hostility of the multitude. 
He concludes, however, that the reference is to the attitude of 
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the politarchs, who, by exacting security for good behaviour 
from Jason, prevented the return of St. Paul to the city (St. 
Paw the Traveller, 1895, p. 280 f.). 

Wetstein supplies els which throw light on the class 
denoted by aydpacos (in loco). 


2. Ac 18'*.— Here the word ‘lewdness’ translates 
the Greek pgdiov'pynua. The RV has ‘villainy.’ 
The word is associated with ddlanua. The usual dis- 
tinction between them is said to be that ddixnua 
refers to illegality —something done contrary to 
the laws— whereas pqdiovpynua indicates moral 
delinquency. The distinction is probably to be 
maintained here, as Gallio is speaking judicially 
with reference to a definite charge. St. Paul is 
guilty neither of the one nor of the other, but 
according to Gallio the question is a mere dispute 
about words—a Jewish squabble. 

pedcovpynua occurs only here in the NT, nor is it 
found in the classics or in the LXX, but it occurs 
in Plutarch, Pyrrh. 6, and the allied term jgdioupyia 
occurs in Ac 130 of Elymas. The latter word 
occurs in papyri in the sense of ‘theft’ (see J. H. 
Moulton and a Milligan in Expositor, 8th 
ser. i. [1911] 477). It is not likely, however, that 
the term in Ac 18" is used in this restricted sense. 


Lirsraturs.—J. R. Lumby, The Acts of the Apostles 8 

bridge Bible, 1886), p. 217; ADB, art. Lewdness’; J. 

Knowling, in EGT, The Acts of the Apostles,’ ; 

oae terete 2017 Cre ire Page, The Acts of the 
postier » p. ; -Ihayer, Lexicon, 8.0. ý 

; E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 1889 5p. V. 

2. R. Abbott, Essays, 1891, p. 97; R. C. Trench, Synonyms of 
the VI, 1876, p. 36 ff. DONALD MACKENZIE. 


LIBERTINES.—Both the construction and the 
contents of Ac 6° are difficult. It consists, as Hort 
says, of ‘a long Compound phrase,’ the Greek of 
which is ‘not smooth and correct on any inter- 
pretation’ (Judaistic Christianity, p. 50). An 
expositor can, therefore, lay claim to no more than 
a reasonable proneni iy or his exegesis of the 
verse. St. Luke’s statement is generally believed 
to have been derived from a written source. Thus, 
Harnack, although he argues persuasively in favour 
of St. Luke’s having obtained a large part of the 
knowledge he committed to writing in Ac 1-12 
from St. Philip at Cæsarea (of. Ac 21“ ), yet 
thinks that he had a written (Antiochean) source 
for his narrative of St. Stephen’s trial, speech, and 
death (The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 175, 188, 245). 
And Ramsay, writing on the ‘ Forms of Classifica- 
tion in Acts’ (Expositor, 5th ser. ii. 35), explains 
the exceptional form of the list in Ac 6° as ‘due 
to Luke’s being here dependent on an authority 
whose expression he either transcribed verbatim 
or did not fully understand.’ But it appears to 
the present writer possible that the form of the 
list is due to its having come to St. Luke in the 
way of oral communication. Its style may be 
termed colloquial: it looks as if the narrator were 
quoting from memory, or reporting the very words 
of a speaker with whom he had been conversing. 
May not the speaker have been St. Paul? The 
mention made of Cilicia in the list is in favour of 
this conjecture. Was there a De ogue in Jeru- 
salem of which it is more likely that Saul of Tarsus 
had been a member or a leader than that which 
Cilician Jews frequented? The Apostle had, in 
the days of his unbelief, been one of the bitterest 
opponents of the Christian movement, and the part 
he had taken in St. Stephen’s death was a subject 
of life-long self-reproach (Ac 22”). The depth of 
his feeling may have 55 him from referrin 
to this often in preaching or otherwise, but woul 
not have debarred him from doing so in conversa- 
tion with a trusted friend like St. Luke. 

Should this conjecture be well founded, it would 
help to settle the vexed question of whether five 
synagogues are specified in the list, or two, or only 
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one. The present writer agrees with Hort (loc. 
cit.; cf. Swete, The Appearances of our Lord after 
the Passion, 114) that only one synagogue is 
mentioned, that of the Libertines, and that the 
following names are simply descriptive of origin, 
the members of the synagogue being partly from 
Cyrene and Alexandria, partly from Cilicia and 
Proconsular Asia. Possibly St. Stephen and St. 
Paul both belonged to this synagogue, but of this 
we cannot be sure. 

The synagogue of the A:Seprivo: doubtless con- 
sisted, at least in the first instance, of Jews who 
had been prisoners of war, and had afterwards 
been set free and admitted to Roman citizen- 
ship (Chrysostom, Hom. on Acts: ol Puualur dwedev- 
epar). Philo tells us (Leg. ad Caium, 23) that 
most of the Jews of Rome were enfranchised 
captives, and the passages usually quoted from 
Tacitus (Ann. ii. 85) and Suetonius (Tiberius, 36) 
agree with this. Those freedmen who had re- 
turned to Palestine, and their descendants, must 
have formed a synagogue to which they gave their 
name, and most probably Jews from other parts of 
the world came in time to be affiliated to them. 
Although this statement is not supported by in- 
dependent historical evidence, it may be regarded 
as a just inference from the text, when conjoined 
with other known facts. A large part of the 
population of Jerusalem consisted of foreign Jews, 
who had come to reside permanently there, that 
they might be near the 8 and might be 
buried in the land of their fathers. Others came 
for their education, like St. Paul. Those Jews 
were most zealous in fulfilling their ritual obliga- 
tions, and attached themselves to ‘the straitest 
sect’ of the Jews of Palestine (Ac 26°, Gal 1“; ef. 
Zahn, Introduction to the NT, i. 39f., 60 f.; J. 
Moffatt in EBi iv. 4788; J. Patrick in HDB iii. 
110). The first accusation brought against our 
Lord was based upon a misrepresentation of words 
of His about the Temple (In 2, Mk 14°), and in 
Ac 6'3 14 74-50 we see that St. Stephen had not 
kept off this dangerous ground. 

t is uncertain whether we should read 75 
Aeyouerns (TR) or 1 Neyouévwy (Tisch.) in Ac 6°; 
but, whichever reading be preferred, the sense is 
not affected. The absence of various readings in 
the substance of the text bars the way to an 
attempt to reconstruct it. Certain Armenian VS 
and Syriac commentaries seem to have read A:Sdwy 
(cf. the unique NT reference to Libya, Ac 2"), and 
this paved the way for the most famous conjectural 
emendation—that of A:Svorlywy for AiBepriywr. J. 
Rendel Harris, in his art. in the Expositor, 6th ser. 
vi. 378 f., has traced the history of this emendation 
in an interesting manner from Beza (1559) to Blass 
(1898). From Beza’s Annotationes he quotes the 
following sentence, in which the main difficulty of 
the text is well stated: ‘Neque enim video qua 
ratione Lucas istos [Libertinos] appellet ex condi- 
tione, cœteros vero ex gente ac patna Blass, in 
his Philology of the Gospels, 69f., was not aware 
that the emendation had been proposed by any- 
one before himself, and he expressed’ his certaint 
that A:Buorlywy was the true reading. This word, 
which is used by Catullus (lx. I, montibus Liby- 
c inis), would have been quite suitable for desig- 
nating the towns lying westwards from Cyrene, 
had it been supported by good MS authority (cf. 
EBi iii. 2793, 2794; ExpT ix. 437°). The deriva- 
tion of Libertini from a town Libertum in N. Africa 
is much less plausible, as no town of that name 
seems to have been known in the Ist century. 

Among the older expositors, Bengel (Gnomon of 
NT) tone) maintains that the whole description 
of Ac 6° is that of one flourishing synagogue, com- 
posed of Europeans, Africans, and Asiatics, to 
Which Saul belonged. His note is still worth reading. 
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LIBERTY.—Liberty (A, occupies a promi- 
nent place in the thought of NT writers and ap- 
pears in a variety of significations.— 

1. In the political sense.— As denoting the 
status of a free citizen and in direct contrast with 
the state of slavery, the word figures in one of the 
great dichotomies used by the apostolic writers in 
classifying men from the standpoint of their age 
(Col 3°—‘ bondman, freeman’). We have no 
means of knowing even approximately in what 
proportions the churches of the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic times were made up of freemen and of 
slaves. Everything certainly goes to show that 
many of the latter class became Christians ; in all 
probability; too, they usually formed the majority. 

t is precarious, however, to find positive evidence 
of this, as A. Deissmann does with regard to the 
Colossian Church, in the mere fact that (Col 38-4?) 
counsels addressed to slaves are given in ampler 
terms, those to masters quite briefly (St. Paul, 
Eng. tr., 1912, p. 216). Similar reasoning might 
argue from 1 P 31-8. 7 that wives were in a majority 
and husbands in a minority ! 

The fact that St. Paul, a native of Tarsus, was 
a Roman citizen is treated as a matter of import- 
ance in Acts. It was the Roman Emperors who 
gave the people of the provinces power to enjo 
the rights of citizenship. There is a dramatic 
turning of tables in Ac 22% when St. Paul is able 
to say quite simply (yet with a touch of pride), 
‘But I am a Roman born,’ and Claudius, the cap- 
tain, turns out to be but a parvenu who had had 
to spend a lot of money, somehow or other, to ac- 
ar the 8 The same status is claimed 

or Silas as well as St. Paul in Ac 167. 

Not a few of those who are mentioned by name 
in St. Pauls Epistles (e.g. Philemon, Gaius, 
Erastus, Aquila, Phebe, etc.) must have been of 
the citizen class. The number of such increased 
as time went on. In the Ignatian Epistles (e.g. 
Smyrn. xii. and Polyc. viii.) we find similar refer- 
ences to devoted Christians (Tavias, Alce, Daph- 
nus, the wife of Epitropus [or of the governor ], 
Attalus, etc.) of the same rank. But Christianity 
had gained access to the palaces of the aristocracy 
before the lst cent. was out, and had won adherents 
there who suffered for their faith—witness the 
well-known cases of T. Flavius Clemens, the con- 
sul, and his wife, Domitilla. And for the same 

eriod we have the evidence of an outsider in 

liny’s famous Epistle to Trajan (x. 97), where- 
in he tells us that he found in his province large 
numbers of Christians ‘of all classes’ (omnts or- 
dinis). What was true of Bithynia was most pro- 
bably true of other parts of the Empire. 

Citizenship and wealth, of course, did not neces- 
sarily go together. In the class of freemen were 
included people of all ranks, from artisans and 
labourers up to the wealthiest aristocrats. Un- 
fortunately many citizens were but idle loafers, 
depending on the Imperial largesse. The existence 
of the huge, overgrown system of slavery had a 
sinister effect on the great mass of citizens, 
inasmuch as ‘paid labour was thought unworthy 
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of any freeborn man’ (C. Bigg, The Church's Task 
under the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1905, p. 114). 
The poor, hired labourers, however, of Ja 5‘ were 
not technically dof\oc. The same Epistle shows 
us how soon the Apostolic Church experienced the 
evils too possibly attendant upon the appear 
of the rich man within the circle of the Christian 
society (chs. 2 and 5). 

aa civic freedom is quite evidently valued, 
we find little or nothing in the apostolic writin 
1 on political questions. Lofty moral teach- 
ing and profound theology abound, but there is no 
feeling manifest that political freedom was a thing 
worth seeking for its own sake. It may indeed be 
said that in the Ist cent. ‘the prevailing notions 
of freedom were imperfect, and the endeavours to 
realise them were wide of the mark’ (Lord Acton, 
The History of Freedom, London, 1907, p. 16). 
See, farther, art. SLAVE, SLAVERY. 

2. In the sense of freedom of conscience.— 
‘Liberty’ is used in the NT to denote a man’s 
freedom to decide what is right or wrong for 
himself, especially in relation to matters enjoined 
upon him by some form of external authority. The 
5 of such a notion naturally followed 
upon the development of the notion of conscience 
itself, which in turn was bound up with the grow- 
ing sense of human individuality and_personal 
responsibility. In pre-Christian lines of philosophi- 
cal and religious teaching (as e.g. in Stoicism) 
we mark in this respect a propane evangelica. 
As the ancient conception of man as merely a 
component unit in tribe or nation faded and gave 
wy to the sense of his value for himself as well 
as for the community, and of his responsibility for 
himself, such consequences were bound to follow. 
So far from morality 5 simply in com- 
pliance with commands embodying the will of 
the community of which the man is a part (which 
commands may also be conceived as Divinely origi- 
nated), when man realizes his individual responsi- 
bility to God, conscience emerges, and, criticizing 
those very commands, may disapprove as well as 
approve, whilst it may also find a whole area of 
moral interests which the injunctions of external 
authority do not touch and in which it must 
decide for itself. 

To the rise of Christianity we very specially 
owe an advanced conception of conscience and its 
corollary, the claim to freedom to act in accord with 
the behests of conscience. ‘Am I not free?’ cries 
St. Paul (1 Co 91); whilst Peter and the apostles’ 
(Ac 5*) are heard declaring ‘We must obey God 
rather than men.’ These sayings might serve as 
watchwords of the new era as viewed from this 
standpoint (Judaism itself, it should be noted in 
passing, exhibited in course of time a similar 
development in its ethical teaching). And the 
clash between the new order and the old neces- 
sarily brought with it abundant scope for the 
outcrop of cases of conscience such as St. Paul 
handles in 1 Co 8 ff. and Ro 14f. 

Freedom of this kind can be properly claimed 
and used only by the conscientious man—the 
man who is above all else concerned for harmony 
between the laws and customs he is called to 
observe and the inward regulative principle, and 
who departs from such laws only when an en- 
lightened conscience imperatively demands it. 
For another important pre-requisite is that the 
exercise of this freedom shall be based on intelli- 
gent judgment. ‘Let each man be fully assured 
in his own mind’ (Ro 145) is a Pauline dictum of 
the first importance. Cf. the deeply significant 
logion ascri to our Lord in Cod. D (Lk 6’) 
wherein He says to a man found working on the 
Sabbath, ‘If thou knowest what thou art doing, 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, thou 


art accurst and a transgressor of the law.’ A 
man cannot justifiably set at nought a positive 
commandment or institution unless he has sight 
of some higher principle which determines his 
course of action. The freedom an enlightened 
man asks is freedom to do what he sees he ought 
to do, and todo what he may do without injury 
to others. 

For St. Paul very emphatically insists on the 
necessity of qualifying the exercise of one’s own 
liberty by regard for the claims of others. It 
must not involve harm to others or an infringe- 
ment of their liberty. Self-limitation for the 
sake of others is, indeed, an example of the truest 
exercise of freedom. 

3. As a description of the Christian life and 
experience.—Social conditions being what they 
were in the Ist cent., it was most natural that the 
life resulting from faith in Christ, as that is pre- 
sented in the NT, should be described in the apos- 
tolic wens a cycle of metaphors centring 
in the word ‘redemption’ (Deissmann, a cit., p. 
149). This is specially characteristic of St. Paul. 

The Christian life 1s represented as (a) freedom 
From the bondage of law.—St. Paul's treatment of 
this topic (found mainly in the Epistles to Romans 
and Galatians) is not easy to follow and is doubt- 
less coloured by his own vivid personal experience. 
We do not find quite the same line taken in other 
early apostolic writings that have been preserved 
to us. By general consent, it is true, it came to 
be held that Jewish and Gentile Christians alike 
were free from obligation to observe the Jewish 
Law in its peculiar institutions and ceremonial 
rules. The old sacrificial system was abolished 
‘that the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is without the yoke of necessity, might have a 
human oblation’ (i.e. the dedication of the man 
himself) (Epistle of Barnabas, ii.; so also Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and Epistle to Diognetus, iv. 
[roga ain Sabbath, circumcision, ‘kosher’ foods, 
and the like]. But St. Paul has far more than 
this in view. He is thinking of all law as the 
expression of God’s will for man’s life and the 
severe revealer of man’s sin as he departs from 
it: law that has only condemnation for the sinner 
(see the autobiographical Ro 7). 

That the Apostle countenances an antinomian 
freedom he himself indignantly denies. Nor did 
he lack the true Jew’s veneration for the Torah. 
With him law assumes the form of ‘an imperious 
principle op to grace and liberty only when 
it is viewed as the condition of justification, the 
means of attaining to righteousness before God 
through the merit of good works,’ As the expres- 
sion of God's will and the guide of human obedience 
it is ‘holy, just, and good’ (Ro 7; see E. H. 
Gifford, Romans [in Speaker’s Commentary, 1881, 
p. 48]). Torah comes to its own in the new life 
which springs from Christian faith and the unio 
mystica between the Christian and his Lord. And 
if other early Christian writers present this life as 
lived under law (see Epistle of James, especially 
the happy expression, ‘law of liberty,’ ch 1%; also 
1 Jn 3*-), St. Paul likewise lays stress on the 
law of Christ’ (Gal 6?) and gives us the far-reach- 
ing aphorism: ‘ Love is the fulfilment of law’ 
(Ro 1310). 

(ò) Freedom from the bondage of sin.—Sin is 
here personified as a tyrannical master (see espe- 
cially the line of treatment in Ro 6; cf. Jn 8%). 
An interesting parallel is furnished in the Dis- 
courses of Epictetus (Iv. i.), where it is laid down 
that ‘no wicked man is free.’ 

(c) Freedom from the bondage of tdolatry.—See 
Gal 43%-—a point of material importance to the 
Gentile world in apostolic days. 

(d) Freedom from the bondage of corruption 
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(Ro 821).— This rather belongs to the hope for the 
world at large which contemplates the social state 
wherein the new life is perfectly realized. ‘The 
glory of the children of God’ is a liberty which 
all creation sighs to share. . 

It remains briefly to point out that not only does 
the term ‘redemption’ (applied to the work of 
Christ in opening to men this new experience of 
life) derive from the social state in the midst 
of which Christianity was born, but ‘adoption’ as 
used by St. Paul (Ro 8%: 2, Gal 4°) similarly gains 
special significance as denoting entrance upon the 
life of liberty. Adoption, in a general way, was 
no uncommon phenomenon in the old world (see 
vlofecia in Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr., 
1901, p. 239), but it was also one recognized way 
of giving freedom to a slave. 

here is no inconsistency but only strikin 

paradox when this experience which is descri 
as freedom is also described as a servitude to God 
(cf. 1 P 216, ge dodho, and Ro 62, dort. TE 
Gey). Here, too, it is of interest to recall that it 
was a Stoic doctrine of liberty that true freedom 
consists in obeying God, or, as Philo of Alexandria 
(see Tract, Quod sit liber quisquis virtuti studet) 
piis it, the following of God. Again, as the 

hristian is commonly described in the NT as 
a dothos Xpiroi, the singular use of drenebb epos 
(Slibertus, freedman) in 1 Co 72 noticeably in- 
troduces the notion of enfranchisement to describe 
the gaining of freedom in Christ. There may be 
here the underlying thought that the ‘ 5 
of Christ stand related to Him somewhat as the 
liberti stood to their patron, to whom they were 
bound to render, in the language of Roman Law, 
obsequium et e 

4. In the philosophical sense.— See art. FREE- 
DOM OF THE WILL. 
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LIBYA (A. 5%, the country of the Algves or Lubim). 
—Libya was the name given by the Greeks to the 
t undefined region lying to the west of Egypt. 
t was for a long time equivalent to Africa, a Roman 
term which did not embrace Egypt till the days of 
Ptolemy (2nd cent. A.D.). Libya was made known 
to Greece in the 7th cent. B.C. by the Dorian colon- 
ists who founded Cyrene. The beantiful and fertile 
country occupied and developed by them remained 
independent till it was annexed by the Macedonian 
conquerors of Egypt in 330 B. C. It finally (in 90 
B.C.) came under the power of the Romans, who 
combined it with Crete to form a single province, 
Creta-Cyrene. Its 1 name was revived by 
Vespasian, who divided Cyrene into Libya Superior 
and Libya Inferior. This country attracted the 
Jews at an early period. Philo bears testimony 
to their diffusion in his time ‘from the Katabath- 
mos of Libya (drò roô rpds AcBiny xaraBabuod) to 
the borders of Ethiopia’ (in Flaccum, 6). Jews 
from the parts of Libya about Cyrene’ (ra mém 
ras AB rijs kara Kuphynv) were in Jerusalem at 
the time of the first Christian Pentecost (Ac 210). 
St. Luke’s designation of Cyrenaicaclosely resembles 
that of Josephus, ) mpòs Kuptynv Ain (Ant. XVI. 
vi. 1), and that of Dio Cassius, A8 j rept Kupiyny 
(lii. 12). The possession of this fertile region was 
the bone of contention between the Turks and 
Italians in 1912. JAMES STRAHAN. 


LICTORS.—See SERJEANTS. 


LIFE AND DEATH.—1. Life.—In a consideration 
of the subject of life as dealt with in the Acts and 


Epistles, three Gr. words—flos, ux, and swi— 
require to be distinguished. 

(1) Bios denotes life in the outward and visible 
sense—its 7 or course (cf. the time past of 
our life,’ 1 P 4°), its means of living (hence in I Jn 3” 
the RV renders ‘ goods’), the manner in which it 
is spent (cf. ‘that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life,’ 1 Ti 2), its relation to worldly affairs 
(2 Ti 2") and to the world’s love of pomp and show 
e ii ‘ breathe’) all 

(2) yvxń (fr. Yóúxw, ‘ breathe’) originally means 
the breath of ith and in such an CE prCaaionl as 
‘his life is in him’ (Ac 20"°) would quite adequately 
be rendered ‘breath.’ But, as breathing is the 
sign of the presence in the body of an animating 
vital force, yvxń (cf. Lat. anima) comes to mean 
‘ life’ in the sense of the animal soul, and especially 
the life of the individual as distinguished from 
other individual lives. This is the life that may 
be injured or lost through a shipwreck (Ac 27!* aj, 
counted dear or willingly surrendered (20%, Rev 
124); the life which Jesus Christ laid down for 
His peer (1 Jn 3%), and which they should be 
prepared to lay down for Him (Ac 15%) or for one 
another (Ro 16“, Ph 2, 1 Jn 3%). From meaning 
the animal soul or life (anima), however, yvxń 
comes to be used for the individualized life in its 
moral and spiritual aspects, the ‘soul’ in the 
deeper significance of that word (Lat. animus), the 
part of man which thinks and feels and wills 
(Ac 2%, Ro 2°, 2 Co 1%, etc). See, further, SOUL. 

(3) But of the three words for life fw for the 
purposes of the present article is much the most 
important. Occasionally it is employed in a 
1 makes it practically equivalent to Blos 
(1 15°, ‘If in this life only we have ho in 
Christ’; cf. Lk 16%, ‘in thy lifetime’ [es ry twp 
gov]), and more frequently in connexions not far 
removed from those of yx in the sense of the 
vital energy or animal soul (e.g. Ac 177, Ja 4), 
though even in these cases it is noticeable that fw 
does not denote, like yvxń, the life of the indi- 
vidual, but life in a sense that is general and dis- 
tributed. Ordinarily, however, {ur stands for a life 
which is not existence merely, but existence raised 
to its highest power ; not a bare life, but ‘life more 
abundantly’ (Jn 10"), a life which St. Paul describes 
as ‘ the life which is life inged O byrws tarh, 1 Ti 6’), 
a life, i. e., which in its essential nature is full and 
overflowing, and in its moral and spiritual quality 
is perfect and complete. In this employment of it, 
fw is very frequently characterized as eternal 
(al vtos) life’; but the epithet does not impart any 
real addition to the connotation of the word as 
elsewhere used without the adjective, much less 
restrict its reference to the life after death; it 
only expresses more 5 the conception of 
that life as something 80 and positive that 
from its very nature it is unconquerable by 
death, and consequently everlasting. See, further, 
ETERNAL, EVERLASTING. 

(a) In the usage of the NT this twh or twh aldscos 
is first of all a Divine attribute—a view of it which 
finds its most complete 5 in the Johannine 
writings. It inheres in God and belongs to His 
essential nature. The Father hath life in himself 
(Jn 5%), the life eternal is with the Father’ 
(1 Jn 1). The Father, however, im it to the 
Son, so that He also ‘life in himself’ 
(Jn 5%), and possesses it in a manner so copious that 
this endowment with life is predicated of Him as 
if it were the most characteristic quality of His 
being (Jn 1$). Thereafter this life which Christ 
possesses is communicated by Him to those who are 
willing to receive it, the record being that God 

ve unto us the eternal life which is in His Son 
(1 Jn 51), and that he that hath the Son, viz. by 
believing on His name, hath the life (v. lx. ). 
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(5) The twh (aldé»os) thus becomes a human posses- 
ston and quality ; and it is with the manifestations 
in human character and experience of this life 
flowing from God through Christ that the apostolic 
writers are pana X concerned in what they 
have to say about it. Their references bear chiefly 
upon the source from which it comes, the means 
by which it is obtained, its fruits or evidences, its 
present possession, and its eompletion in the world 
to come. 

(a) As follows from the fact that this life inheres 
essentially in God, its primal source is God the 
13585 se whom it ou 5 a ift (Ro 6%, 

n 5") and a grace (1 ). But this gracious 
ift is manifested and mediated only by Christ 
1 Jn 12, 1 Ti 2). According to St. John, the 

eternal life which men enjoy resides in God’s Son 
(1 Jn 51"), and that in so absolute a sense that ‘he 
that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not the life’ (v.). Similarly 
St. Paul writes that it is through the Son that the 
gift of life is bestowed (Ro 6), describes Christ as 
‘our life’ (Col 3*), and declares that this life of ours 
tis hid with Christ in God’ (v.“). 

(8) But this gift of life is not bestowed arbitrarily 
or apart from the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
It is not thrust upon anyone, but needs to be laid 
hold of (1 Ti 6). In the symbolic ats es of 
the Apocalypse the fruition of the tree of life which 
is in the Paradise of God is promised to him that 
overcometh (Rev 27). Various energies and atti- 
tudes of the soul are mentioned as conditioning 
the attainment of life, e.g. patience in well-doing 
(Ro Z), endurance of temptation (Ja 13), sowing 
to the Spirit (Gal 68). But the fundamental con- 
ditions, on which all the others 1 are repent- 
ance (Ac 1178) and faith (13%, 1 I, 1 In 51-12). 
The old life must be renounced if the new life is 
to begin; that is what is meant by the demand for 
repentance. And life cannot be self - generated, 
but can only be received from a living source; that 
is the explanation of the call for faith. 

(y) Among the Fruits or evidences of the posses- 
sion of life St. Paul includes freedom from the 
bondage of sin (Ro 6°) and a way of walking in the 
world which is new (v.“) and has God for its object 
(v. i). Inwardly the life reveals its presence in a 
daily experience of renewal (2 Co 41%, in the pos- 
session of a spiritual mind (Ro 8°), in the conscious- 
ness of spiritual liberty (v.:). Outwardly its fruits 
are seen in holy living (Ro 62) and its signature 
written even upon the mortal flesh (2 Co 4"). To 
St. John the great evidence of life is love to the 
brethren (1 Jn 3'*), Everyone that loveth is born 
of God (47); but the love which is the proof of this 
Divine birth and consequent Divine life must flow 
out towards the visible brother as well as towards the 
invisible God if there is to be any assurance of its 
reality (vv. 14 0. In the mystical language of the 
author of the Apocalypse life has the evidence of a 
written record. The names of those who possess 
it are written in a book which is called ‘ the book 
of life’ (Rev 3° 17° 20! 221), or more fully ‘the 
Lamb’s book of life’ (138 217). With this may be 
compared St. Paul's use of the same figure in Ph 4°, 
See Book OF LIFE. 

(8) To the apostolic writers life or eternal life 
is @ present possession. While distinct from the 
ordinary forms of earthly existence, with which it 
is contrasted (1 Ti 6), it is not separated from 
them in time, but here and now interfused dynamic- 
ally through them all. This is a conception which 
is especially characteristic of the Johannine writ- 
ings. In the Fourth Gospel it occurs constantly 
(Jn 3% 17° etc.), and in the First Epistle we see it 
reappearing, as when the writer declares that he 
that hath the Son hath the life (1 Jn 512), and that 
those who possess eternal life may know that they 


possess it (3 5!3). But it is evident that St. Paul 
also conceives of life as a present reality when he 
proclaims that Christ is our life (Col 3$), and that 
our life is hid with Christ in God (v.“), when he 
makes our baptism into Christ’s Death, and resur- 
rection in His likeness, determinative of our pre- 
sent walk in newness of life (Ro 6*), and declares 
that to be spiritually-minded is life and peace (8°). 

(e) And yet this life, though it is a present ex- 
perience, is not realized in its totality in the present 
world. The promise given to godliness in 1 Ti 4° 
is said to be for the life that now is and that which 
is to come. Similarly it is in ‘ the time to come’ 
that ‘the life which 1s life indeed’ arrives at ite 
completion (6°). St. Paul gives especial romi- 
nence to this future aspect of the life in Christ. 
He anticipates a time when what is mortal shall 
be swallowed up of life (2 Co 5t), co-ordinates 
eternal life with immortality (Ro 27; cf. 2 Ti 110), 
and places it in direct antithesis with death (Ro 
6%) and corruption (Gal 6°). And yet, though life 
for its completeness must wait for the full revela- 
tion of the powers of the world to come, which are 
only tasted here (He 6°), the present and the future 
life are essentially one and the same. It is be- 
cause the Christian life is hid with Christ in God 
that it carries the assurance of immortality within 
itself. As, in St. Peter's language, it was not 
possible that Christ should be holden of death (Ac 
2m), so it is impossible that those whose very life 
Christ is (Col 3‘) should not be sharers in His 
victory over death’s pains and powers. To all 
who abide in the Son and through Him in the 
Father there boronga this promise which He ya 
mised us, even the life eternal (1 Jn 2%*t). And in 
this promise there lies enfolded the hope not only 
of the immortality of the soul but of the resurrection 
of the body. It is the frailty and imperfection of 
the earthly vody, its domination by the law of sin 
and death, that hinder the full enjoyment of eternal 
life in the present world (2 Co 5*4) But when 
mortality shall be swallowed up of life, Christ's 
people, instead of being ‘unclothed,’ shall be 
‘clothed upon’ (5> 4). To the natural body will 
succeed a spiritual body (1 Co 15“), to the body of 
death (Ro 7% a body instinct with the Lord's own 
life, to the house that must be dissolved a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens (2 Co 
55). 
2. Death (6dvaros, to which in its various senses 
correspond the vb. dwro0rijicxw, ‘die,’ and the adj. 
vekpós, dend). — Death is frequently used in tlie 
apostolic literature in its ordinary, everyday mean- 
ing of the end of man’s earthly course (Blos) or the 
extinction of his animal life (yux%) through the 
separation of the soul from the body (Ac 24, 1 Co 
32, Ph 27). Much more important than this 
purely physical employment of the word are its 
various theological uses, the chief of which may be 
distinguished as the punitive, the redemptive, the 
mystical, the spiritual and moral. 

(1) For the NT writers, and above all for St. 
Paul, death has a punttive significance as the 
eel sentence pronounced by God upon sin. 
Vhen St. Paul writes, ‘The w of sin is death’ 
(Ro 6%), or ‘Through one man sin entered into the 
world, and death through sin ; and so death 
unto all men, for that all sinned’ (512); or when 
the author of Hebrews links together the facts of 
death and the judgment and relates them to the 
Death and redeeming Sacrifice of Christ (He 98-2); 
or when St. James says, ‘He which converteth a 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death and shall cover a multitude of sins’ 
(Ja 5™), death is used to denote the punitive con- 
sequences of sin and the state in which man lies as 
condemned on account of it. For, just as tw in 
the NT means not the earthly existence but the 
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larger life of the Christian salvation, so @dvaros 
means not the end of the earthly existence merely 
but the loss of life in the full Christian conception 
of the word—the whole of the miserable results 
that flow from sin and constitute its penalty. 
Among these penal consequences certainly physical 
death is included, as p es like RO 5'* H and 
1 Co 157" make perfectly clear. More than this, 
the death of the body is treated as ‘the point of 
the punitive sentence, about which all the other 
elements in that sentence are grouped’ (H. Cremer, 
Bib.-Theol. Lex.*, 1880, p. 284). Death is the 
wages of sin (Ro 6*), it is the recompense received 
by the servants of sin (v.16). Sin reigns in death (57); 
it is the sting of death (1 Co 15%). The saving sig- 
nificance of the Death of Christ is due to this same 
punitiverelation between death and sin. Hedied for 
our sins (1 Co 155); He bare our sins in His bod 
upon the tree (1 P2™). And it is through the Death 
of His Son that we are reconciled to God (Ro 5"). 
In including physical death among the penalties of 
sin, however, the apostolic writers are not to he 
held as meaning either that man was naturally 
immortal or that until he fell there was no natural 
law of death in the physical world. In neither 
the OT nor the NT is the assertion ever made that 
death entered into the natural world in consequence 
of the sin of man (the ‘world’ in Ro 5 is the 
moral world, as the context shows). And when 
man became liable to death because of sin (Ro 512.14, 
cf. Gn 217), this does not imply that he was not 
created mortal (cf. Gn 3010). ut it does imply 
that, mortal as he was, he differed from the rest of 
the animal world in a potentiality of exemption 
from the law of decay and death, owing to the 
fact that he was a spiritual being made in God’s 
image ; and that by his transgression he lost 
God's proffered gift of physical immortality (Ro 
54, 1 Co 152£). 

But, while physical death is the point of the 
punitive sentence, the sentence of death stretches 
far beyond it. Just as fw) has a future and other- 
worldly as well as a present reference, so is it with 
@dvaros. Sometimes it plainly refers to a death 
that is not an earthly experience but a future state 
of misery which awaits the wicked in the world to 
come (Ro 1%, 1 Jn 3 516). In Rev 2! 208-24 218 
this future condition of woe is called ‘ the second 
deuth, in contrast, viz., with the first death by 
which the life on earth is ended (see PUNISHMENT). 

(2) At the other extreme from this punitive 
sense of death is the use of the word with a re- 
demptive meaning. When St. Paul declares in 
Romans that we died to sin (6%), that we were 
buried through baptism into death (v.‘), that he 
that hath died is justified from sin (v. U); or when 
in Galatians he says of himself, ‘ For I through the 
law died unto the law’ (2%, the death he speaks 
of, as the last passage shows, is a legal or judicial 
death which carries with it a deliverance from the 
state of condemnation into which the sinner has 
been brought by his sin (Ro 67). And when he 
speaks of this death as a dying with Christ (v.“), 
and explains more fully that all died because one 
died for all (2 Co 510, he reminds us that this re- 
demptive death is possible for Christians only be- 
cause a punitive Death was endured by Christ on 
their behalf. If they can reckon themselves to be 
dead unto sin (Ro 6"), it is because Christ died 
for our sins according to the scriptures’ (1 Co 155). 

(3) Side by side with this redemptive death in 
Christ—a death to the penalty of sin—St. Paul 
sets a mystical dying—a dying to its power. The 
Christian’s union with Christ in His redeeming 
Death is not only the ground of his justification 
but the secret source and spring of his sanctitica- 
tion. If the transition from the one to the other 
is not very clearly marked, the reason is that for 


St. Paul the two were inseparably joined together. 
He passes at a bound, and asit were unconsciously, 
from the legal aspect of the Christian’s death in 
Christ to its mystical aspect, from a death in the 
eyes of the law against sin to a death to the prin- 
ciple of sin itself (2 Co 514). jag eee into Jesus 
Christ is the symbol and seal of a baptism into His 
Death, which means not only a dying to the retri- 
bution of the offended law but a crucifixion of the 
old man, a destruction of ‘the body of sin,’ so that 
we should no longer be in bondage to sin’s power 
(Ro 67-7; cf. Gal 212). It may be that St. Paul's 
view of the body, not indeed as essentially sinful, 
but as the invariable seat and source of sin in 
fallen humanity (see art. BoDy) helped him to 
think of the Crucifixion of Christ as sabia Seba 
it a destruction of the polluted flesh (cf. Ro 8°) 
through which the way was opened for a new life 
of holiness. But in any case death to the law 
meant life unto God, because crucifixion with 
Christ meant the death of the former self and the 
substitution for it of a life of faith in the Son of 
God (Gal 2+). Nor is it only to sin that the 
Christian died in Christ, but to the world (6'*), to 
the world’s doctrines and precepts (Col 2™-), to the 
attitude and affections of the mind that is set on 
earthly things (3?). ‘For Je died,’ the Apostle 
writes, ‘and your life is hid with Christ in God’ 
(v.3). And in this case, at least, it is plain that 
the death of which he thinks is not the judicial 
but the mystical dying, the dying which is at the 
same time the birth to a new life (cf. Jn 12%.) that 
carries with it a putting to death of all that is 
earthly and evil in the natures of those whom 
Christ has redeemed (Col 3°). 

(4) Once more, death is used to denote the 
spiritual atrophy and moral inability of fallen 
man in his unregenerate condition. This is the 
sense that belongs to it in the expression ‘dead in 
trespasses and sins’ (Eph 21; cf. Col 23), in the 
summons to the spiritual sleeper to awake and 
arise from the d (Eph 514), in the description of 
true believers as those that are alive from the dead 
(Ro 64) and of false professors as having a name 
that they are living when they are really dead 
(Rev 3), in the statements that the mind of the 
flesh is death (Ro 8*) and that the woman who lives 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth (1 Ti 55). This, 
especially on the side of moral inability, is the 
death which St. Paul describes so powerfully in 
Ro 7⁰., from which, conscious of his helplessness, 
he cries to be delivered (v.“), and from which he 
recognizes that no deliverance is possible except 
through the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus (82). 
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LIFE, BOOK OF.—See Book oF LIFE. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS.— Apart from the 
literal and ordinary uses of the words ‘light’ (gås) 
and ‘darkness’ (oxéros, oxoria), they are frequently 
employed in metaphorical senses, and especiall 
either in express combination and contrast or with 
a reference to each other that is latent but implied. 
This figurative use of the terms is an inheritance 
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from the OT. There ‘light’ ( =LXX ds) often 
denotes a state of happiness and well-being (Job 
338. 20, Ps 56'5), but more particularly the salvation 
which comes from God, and God Himself as the 
giver of salvation and blessing to His people (Ps 4° 
271 36° 43°, Is 107, Mic 78). ‘Darkness’ (ur 
LXX oxéros), on the other hand, stands for ignor- 
ance, misery, and death (Job 107 19°, Ps 18% 
107-14, Ec 2'4, Is 5% 92, etc.), and generally for 
n ne that is opposed to light as a symbol of 
life, happiness, and moral purity. The metaphors 
are very natural, and are by no means peculiar to 
the biblical literature. Reference may be made 
to the Babylonian Creation narrative with its 
struggle between Marduk, the god of light, and 
Tiamat, the god of darkness; to the Skr. name 
for deity—deva, a shining one’ (cf. des and deus); 
to the Gr. conception of Olympus as a place where 
a bright radiance is diffused (cf. N\evxh & éwidédpopev 
aly\n, Od. vi. 45), and of the nether regions as a 
world of gloomy shades occupied by ‘infernal’ or 
subterranean deities; to the Zoroastrian antithesis 
—hardened into a definite dualism — between 
Ormazd, the god of light and life, and Ahriman, 
the evil power of death and darkness. But as we 
find them in the NT, and ‘especially in the Johan- 
nine and Pauline writings, the figures of light and 
darkness have been developed on Christian lines 
which impart a deeper and fuller meaning to each 
of the conceptions, and bring them into an opposi- 
tion that is stronger than any known to the older 
religions, because it is more spiritual. The 
material relevant to the present art. may be con- 
veniently treated as it bears upon the doctrines of 
(1) God, (2) Christ, (3) salvation and the Christian 
e 


1. God.—The fundamental e here is 1 Jn 
15, ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ 
The conception of God as light is familiar, as has 
been seen, not only to the OT but to all ancient 
religious thought. But in the Christian view the 
physical conceptions of light and darkness which 
cling to the ethnic and even to the Hebrew theo- 
logies entirely disappear, and purely spiritual con- 
ceptions take their place. In this passage, as the 
context shows (cf. vv. 10, ‘light’ stands for holi- 
ness and ‘darkness’ for sin. In 1 Ti 66, again, 
where God is represented as dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto, the metaphor of 
light is transferred from God Himself to His 
dwelling-place, with reference probably to Ex 
33/83 ; but the idea conveyed is that of a holiness 
that is absolute in its se teness from all human 
imperfection (ef. vv.“ 10). In Ja 17 God is called 
‘the Father of lights, with whom can be no varia- 
tion, neither shadow that is cast by turning.’ And 
here also the idea of this light without shadow or 
eclipse is used to emphasize the fact, previously 
referred to, of the essential holiness of One who 
cannot be tempted with evil and who Himself 
tempteth no man (v.“). 

The darkness against which God’s holy light 
shines is sometimes represented im sonally (Eph 
58, 1 Th 5, 1 P 2°). But in Col 1 St. Paul ives 
thanks to the Father ‘ who delivered us out of the 
power of darkness’ (cf. Lk 22°); and the word for 
power (éfovsia) suggests the tyranny of an alien 
authority. This is confirmed when in Eph 6” we 
find the Apostle speaking of the world-rulers of 
this darkness, the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places.“ When we read in 2 Co 11, 
‘Even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of 
light,’ the evident suggestion is that Satan’s true 
form is that of a prince of darkness, not an angel 
of light. In Ac 26" there is a significant parallel- 
ism between darkness and the power of Satan on 
the one hand, and light and the redeeming grace 
of God on the other; and in 2 Co 6'* there isa 


similar parallel between light and darkness and 
Christ and Belial. 

2. Christ.—As applied to God, the metaphor of 
light points to His essential nature; as applied to 
Christ, it denotes His special function as the 
revealer of God to man. In the one case the light 
is considered in its intrinsic glory; in the other, 
as shining forth upon the souls of men. It is in 
the Fourth Gospel that this conception of Christ 
as the light of men—a light by which they are at 
once illumined and judged—is fully worked out 
(cf. for the illumination Jn 14? 812 12, and for the 
judgment 1° 3). But in 2 Co 4° St. Paul de- 
clares that God has revealed the light of the know- 
‘edge of His glory in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
in Eph 586 he says of those who were once in 
darkness that they are now ‘light in the Lord.’ 
Similarly in 1 Jn 2, where the revelation of Jesus 
Christ and His ‘new commandment’ are in view, 
the author declares: ‘The darkness is ing 
away, and the true light already shineth.’ In 
these passages the reference is to Christ’s function 
as mediating the gracious Divine light to men and 
thus bringing them knowledge and salvation. But 
in 1 Co 4 Christ appears as a Judge, who by His 
coming ‘ will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts.’ In this case, however, the penetrating 
judicial light of Christ is eschatologically conceived, 
and is not, as in the Fourth Gospel, a light by 
which men are already judged when they love the 
darkness rather than the light. 

3. Salvation and the Christian life.—It is in 
this connexion that the metaphors of light and 
darkness most frequently occur in the relevant NT 
literature. (1) Christian soteriology has to do with 
sin and grace; and these two contrasted moments 
of human experience find fitting representation in 
terms of darkness and light. vation is fre- 
quently described as a transition from darkness to 
light. St. Paul was sent to the Gentiles ‘to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light’ (Ac 2618; cf. 137); he says of his converts: 
‘Ye were once darkness, but are now light in the 
Lord’ (Eph 5°); and so elsewhere he addresses 
them as ‘sons of light and sons of the day,’ who 
‘are not of the night nor of darkness’ (1 Th 55). 
In 2 Co 4° he compares the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, as it shines into the heart in 
the face of Jesus Christ, to the creative light 
shining at God’s word out of the darkness. St. 
Peter contrasts the marvellous light into which 
God has called His people with the darkness in 
which they lived formerly (1 P 2°); while St. John, 
with a stronger sense perhaps of the progressive 
nature of the work of sanctification, reminds his 
‘little children’ that the darkness is very away 
before the shining of the true light (1 Jn 25). 
The author of Hebrews uses the expression en- 
lightened’ (pwrısôévres) to denote those who have 
had experience of the Christian salvation (6* 10*), 
by which he implies that before tasting of the 
heavenly gift they were in a condition of spiritual 
960) In Col 12t. l hatology 

(2) In 11% soteriology passes into eschatology. 
Christians have been already delivered from the 
power of darkness and translated into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son; but ‘the inheritance of the 
saints in light,’ of which the Father has made 
them meet to be partakers, has clearly a future as 
well as a present reference (cf. Ro 13%, ‘the night 
is far spent, the day is at hand’). In the world to 
come the inheritance of the saints in light has its 
counterpart in ‘the blackness of darkness’ spoken 
of in 2 P 2", Jude, For those who reject the 
light of the Divine grace, because they prefer the 
darkness to the light, there is reserved a deeper 
and impenetrable darkness, 
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(3) But salvation has a human and ethical side 
as well as one that is transcendent and Divine; 
and this also is set forth under the imagery of 
light and darkness. When St. Paul declares that 
‘the fruit of the light is in all goodness and right- 
eousnessand truth’ 9 5 55 [R VI), and contrasts that 
shining fruit with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness’ (v. I), he is giving to light and darkness a 

lain moral content. hen he asks in another 

pistle, ‘What communion hath light with dark- 
ness? (2 Co 6*), the words that precede show that 
it is the antithesis between righteousness and un- 
A EPERE that isin his thoughts. And when, 
after comparing the world as it exists at present with 
the night, and the approaching Parousia with the 
day, he adds, ‘Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light’ 
(Ro 13%; cf. 1 Th 5% 8), he is summoning his 
readers to that deliberate and strenuous choice 
and effort of the will in which all morality consists. 
Those who in the soteriological sense are already 
‘sons of light and sons of the day,’ and accordingly 
‘are not of the night nor of darkness (1 Th 5°), 
are not on that account exempt from the dangers 
of the encompassing moral and spiritual gloom or 
from the duties to which those dangers point. On 
the contrary, just because they are sons of the 
light they must gird on the armour of light, and 
because they are not of the darkness they must 
watch and be sober (vv. “s). Similarly in 1 Jn 1% 
the writer calls upon his readers to walk in the 
light as Christ is in the light,’ and brands as false 
those who profess to have fellowship with Him 
and yet continue to walk in darkness, And if 
they should ask for a definite test by which the 
moral life may be judged and its relationship to 
light or darkness determined, he refers them to 
the new commandment which the Lord has given 
(2%; cf. Jn 13%). ‘He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light’ (2). ‘But he that hateth 
his brother is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness’ (v. “i). 
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LIGHTNING (dcrpar4).—Lightning, the visible 
1 of atmospheric electricity from one cloud 
to another, or from a cloud to the earth, is now 
known to be essentially the same as the electric 
flashes produced in the laboratory. To the ancients 
it seemed supernatural. Terrible in its dazzlin 
beauty and power to destroy, it was associa 
with theophanies (Ex 1916 „ Ezk 1> 4), and 
became one of the categories of Jewish and Chris- 
tian apocalyptic (Rev 4°8° 11916'8), See THUNDER. 


JAMES STRAHAN. 
LIKENESS.—See FORM. 


LINEN (Stccos, from h, adj. Búsowos, Mvov).— 
Linen was a characteristic product of Egypt, where 
the arts of spinning and weaving were carried to 

eat perfection. Both in that land and in other 
loads to which it was imported it was the material 
used for priestly vestments. According to Hero- 
dotus (ii. 37), the Egyptian priests ‘wear linen 
garments, constantly tresh washed, and they pay 

rticular attention to this. . The priests wear 
inen only.’ The Hebrew usage is indicated by 
the phrase ‘the linen ents, even the holy 
garments’ (Lv 16°); and Vergil (Zn. xii. 120) 
speaks of Roman priests as ‘ Velati lino, et verbena 
tempora vincti.’ Linen—at least the best kind of 
it (Stecos, or fine linen’)—was too expensive for 
ordi wear. It was the clothing of kings an 
their ministers (Gn 41*), of women of K ae (Pr 
31%), of ideal Israel in her royal estate (Ezk 1610. ). 


LION 


These facts explain the references to linen in 
the imagery of the Revelation. (1) The seven 
angelic messengers who come out of the heavenly 
temple are ‘arrayed in linen, pure and bright’ 
(15°). In spite of good MS authority (AC) and 
the dubious parallel in Ezk 28, the reading 
‘arrayed with precious stones (RV)—N06oy for 
Ivo - is extremely unlikely, and ^N hasAlvous. It is 
true that ro was commonly applied to the flax - 
plant, but it was also of linen cloth and 
„ (Il. ix. 661, Æsch. Supp. 121, 132). (2) 
‘ine linen was part of the merchandise of Imperial 
Rome (Rev 183); the city was arrayed in it (v.“), 
the old republican 0 having given place to 
a wide-spread luxury. (3) It is befitting that the 
bride of the Lamb arrays herself in fine linen, 
bright and pure (19°). The added words, for the 
fine linen is the righteous acts (d:causjpara) of the 
saints’ is perhaps a gloss. It is a happy inspira- 
tion that makes ‘fine linen,’ the clothing of priests 
and princes, the uniform of the armies in heaven 
that follow Him who is the Faithful and True (v.“). 
JAMES STRAHAN. 
LINUS (Alvos).— This is a name which holds a 
large place in the history of the early Church. 
We first find mention of it in 2 Ti 4, where St. 
Paul, writing from his Roman prison, conveys to 
his friend the greetings of Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, 
and Claudia. Linus was thus a friend of Paul and 
Timothy in the closing years of the Apostle’s life. 
In the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) he is re- 
garded as the son of Claudia of 2 Ti 4" (Aivos ò 
Kdavélas), which is perhaps doubtful (see art. 
CLAUDIA). But the name Linus is found both 
in Irenæus (c. Her. III. iii. 3) and in Eusebius 
(HE III. ii., iv. 9, xiii.), where he is re ed as 
the successor of St. Peter and the first bishop of 
Rome after the Apostles, although Tertullian (de 
Prescr. 32) assigns this dignity to Clement. No 
details of any kind are given ing the episco- 
te of Linus, and the date of his tenure of office 
is uncertain, Although Eusebius regards Clement 
as the successor of Linus, and Tertullian reverses 
the order, it is not improbable that both held office 
at the same time and that the episcopal N as 
wielded by them was of a very attenuated nature. 
Perhaps both held their position during the lifetime 
of St. Peter. According to Eusebius (HE I. xiii.) 
the episcopate of Linus lasted for a period of twelve 
ears, but no dates can be fixed with any certainty. 
arnack gives as probable A.D. 64-76. Linus has 
been regarded as the author of various works, but 
there is no evidence in support of this view. He 
is the 9 author of (1) the Acts of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; (2) an account of St. Peter’s contro- 
versy with Simon Magus; (3) certain decrees pro- 
hibiting women from appearing in church with 
uncovered heads. The Roman Breviary states 
that he was a native of Voltena in Etruria, and 
that he died as a martyr of the faith, being be- 
headed by order of Saturninus, whose daughter he 
had healed of demoniacal ion. Hismemory is 
honoured by the Western Church on 23 September, 
and the Greek Menza regards him as one of the 
Seventy. 


LITERATURE.—J. Pearson, de Serie et Successione primorum 
Rome Episcoporum, London, 1688; A. Harnack, Die Chrono- 
lo der altchristlichen Literatur, Leipzig, 1897; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i.2, 1800. 

W. F. Boyp. 

LION.—With the possible exception of 1 P 5°, 
the use of ‘lion’ in the NT from 2 Tim. onwards is 
dependent on the OT. An animal of grent size and 
strength, of noble bearing as well as of extreme 
cruelty, he is a fitting symbol for moral and spirit- 
ual reference. 

1. In 1 P 5°, man’s adversary, the devil, is repre- 
sented as always roaming about in search of 


LION 


rey, his very raging, which betrays his ravenous 
87 striking terror into the hearts of all. 

2. In He 11%, the reference is to the actual wild 
beast. Among the heroic deeds of the worthies of 
the OT recounted by the author of the Epistle is 
that they ‘stopped the mouths of lions (cf. Samson, 
Jg 14,5; David, 1 S 17%; Benaiah, 2 8 23”). 
More remotely the story of Daniel suggests this 
mighty achievement, yet here God and not Daniel 
is said to have shut the lions’ mouths (Dn 6*). 

8. St. Paul declares that he had ‘escaped the 
mouth of the lion’ (2 Ti 47; cf. Ps 22, 1 Mac 
2%). The allusion of the Apostle is to the punish- 
ment of being thrown to the lions. Some have 
indeed permitted a literal interpretation of ‘lion’ 
(A. Neander, History of the Planting and Training 
of the Christian Church, Eng. tr., i. [1880] 345). 

ince, however, he was a Roman citizen and could 
claim the right of being beheaded (see BEAs?), 
the more probable explanation is that the reference 
is not to an actual lion. Concerning this, various 
conjectures have been advanced. Lion has been 
oka bbe as Nero(Chrysostom) ; calamity, which 
would result from cowardice and humiliation (N. J. 
D. White, in EGT, ‘1 and 2 Timothy and Titus,’ 
1910, p. 182; cf. Ps 21- *(LXX)); the immediate 
peril’ (Conybeare-Howson, The Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, new ed., 1877, ii. 593), although the 
reference may be to St. Paul’s having established 
his right as a Roman citizen not to be exposed to 
the wild beasts. If, however, the reference is to the 
lion’s mouth, then Satan may be intended as a de- 
vouring adversary (cf. 1 P 5°, above), from which 
St. Paul had escaped. The time, place, and oc- 
casion of this reference have been variously con- 
ceived. (a) 2 Ti 4% 11-18 . 21 is a fr ent, written 
from Ceesarea, inserted in the Epistle, alluding to 
his address before the Sanhedrin (cf. Ac 22 234 ; 
B. W. Bacon, The Story of St. Paul, 1905, p. 
198 ff.). (b) Writing from Rome in his first im- 
prisonment, he says that, although the result of 
the preliminary hearing was a suspension of judg- 
ment, yet he had expectation that he would escape 
a final condemnation, and that too in the imme- 
diate future (A. C. McGiffert, A History of Chris- 
tianity inthe A olic Age, 1897, p. 421). ritin 
from Rome in his second imprisonment, St. Pau 
says that at the close of his first imprisonment his 
pleading was so cogent and convincing that he was 
set at liberty (Eusebius, HE ii. 22, 1 Clem. 5; cf. 
T. Zahn, Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., 1909, i. 441, 
ii. 1 ff.). (c) After his arrival in Rome the second 
time, the preliminary investigation had resulted 
in his remand ; but the completion of the trial would 
not eventuate so favourably (Conybeare-Howson, 
op. cit. ch. xxvi. ; N. J. D. White, op. cit. 181 fl.). 

4. In the Apocalypse (5°) the Exalted Christ is 

ented under the guise of a lion, where the un- 
oubted reference is to Gn 49%. He, who had 
overcome through death and the Resurrection, 
who had thus opened a way to God’s sovereignty 
over men, and is therefore alone able to loose the 
seals of the Divine judgment, i.e. to carry history 
forward to its consummation, is symbolized by a 
being of the highest prowess and strength. Yet 
no sooner has this suggestion of overmastering 
might become effective than it is withdrawn to 
give place to another—its exact opposite—that of 
a lamb as though slain, a symbol of sacrifice and 
humiliation (see LAMB). 

8. The same intimation of majesty and strength 
occurs in Rev 4’, where the Seer is taken up into 
heaven, and beholds the four and twenty elders 
about the throne, with the four living creatures, 
having the likeness respectively of a lion, a calf, 
the face of a man, and a flying eagle (cf. Ezk 15 
leg. v. 10] 10; also Is 61.) 

The remaining references in the Apocalypse 
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revert to the terrorizing aspect of this king of beasts 
(98 (ef. JI 16] 97 10 (cf. Is 5 13? (cf. Dn 74: )). 


C. A. BECKWITH. 
LIPS.—See MOUTH. 


LIYING.—1. Outside of the Gospels living does 
not occur as a noun in the AV of the NT, but is 
found three times in the RV, viz. in 1 P 1, 2 P 
34, where it denotes the manner of life (AV con- 
versation, Gr. dvacr ), and in Rev 187, where 
‘gain their living (i.e. means of life) by sea re- 
presents the AV ‘trade by sea, the RVm work 
the sea, Gr. rh» Odd\accay épydforrat. 

2. ‘Living’ as a verb is found in both the AV 
and the RV of Col 27, living in the world,’ 
where the Gr. is {wrres; and Tit 3*, ‘living in 
malice’ (Gr. dcd-yovres). 

8. The adj. ‘living’ (Gr. fw») occurs frequently 
and is used with various shades of meaning.—(1) 
In the ordinary sense of being alive in contrast 
with dead (Ro 121 14°, RV of Rev 118). In Ac 102, 
2 Ti 4, 1 P 4° both the AV and the RV translate 
görres by ‘quick.’ In the ‘living soul’ of 1 Co 
166 and Rev 16° the word has the same meaning; 
in the latter passage, however, the literal render- 
ing of the Gr. is ‘soul of life’ (RVm).—(2) The 
‘living creatures (RV; AV ‘beasts’; Gr. a, 
being the LXX equivalent of nen in Ezk 15, etc.) of 
Rev 4° 8, etc., are so called as being not alive merely, 
but instinct with life and activity (cf. Ezk 1*).— 
(3) With an intensified force the word is used of 
God, who is called ‘the living God’ (Ac 145, Ro 
9%, 2 Co 33 66, 1 Th 19, 1 Ti 3% 4% 67 [AVI, He 
31 94 107! 122, Rev 7?) not only as being self- 
existent, but as ing the fullness of life in 
absolute perfection.—(4) Figuratively, the ex- 

ression is applied to the oracles given by God to 

oses (Ac 7%, AV ‘lively’); to the word of God 
generally (He 41, AV quick); to the way into 
the holy place which Jesus dedicated for us (10”) ; 
to the hope unto which God has begotten us by 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead (1 
P 15, AV ‘lively ’); to the Stone rejected of men but 
with God elect, precious (20, and the stones built 
up on that foundation into a spiritual house (v.“, 
AV lively“); to the fountains of waters to 
which the Lamb shall lead His people (Rev 77 TR 
and AV; RV ‘fountains of waters of life’). The 
precise force of ‘living’ in each of these cases is 
determined by the word to which it is attached 
and the context in which it is set. The word of 
God is living because, being God’s, it is instinct 
with His own life; the way into the holy place 
because it is real and efficacious, as contrasted 
with the mere ceremony of entrance into the 
earthly sanctuary ; the Christian hope because it 
is the result of a Divine begetting, and is therefore 
lasting and certain of fruition as human hopes 
are not ; the heavenly fountains because they are 
ever ‘springing up unto eternal life’ (cf. Jn 410. 10). 
The elect Stone and the stones built upon it are 
living stones because the persons whom they 
metaphorically represent are livin IO ag teria 
One alive with the very life of de , the others 
sharing in that life through their union with Him. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

LOCUST (dxpls).—Apart from Mt 3‘, Mk 18, the 
only references to the locust in the NT are con- 
tained in the A lyptic Vision—‘the Fifth 
Trumpet or the First Woe’ (Rev 9*7)—wherea 
swarm of | is represented as emerging out 
of the smoke of the abyss. There is probabl 
here an allusion to the plague of locusts in Ex 10% 
(cf. also Jl 1‘), but both the power and the 
mission of these locusts are not that of the locust 
tribe. They have the power of ‘scorpions,’ the 
deadliness of whose sting was proverbial (cf. 1 K 
12-14 2 Ch 10%, Ezk 2%, Lk 10 112%), while in 
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contradistinction to the usual habits and tastes of 
locusts, they are commanded not to hurt ‘the 
grass of the earth, neither any green thing, neither 
any tree.’ Apparently the work of judgment on 
this part of creation had been sufficiently carried 
out by the hail which followed the First Trumpet 
(Rev 87). It is interesting in this connexion both 
to compare and to contrast the part payee by 
locusts in Exodus. There too they follow the 
hail, but in Exodus (105) their mission is to ‘ eat 
the residue of that which is escaped, which re- 
maineth unto you from the hail,’ and to ‘eat 
every tree which groweth for you out of the field,’ 
whereas here they have a more important voca- 


tion—they are sent forth as the messengers of 


God’s wrath upon ‘ those men which have not the 
seal of God on their foreheads’ (Rev 9), whom 
they are to torment with ‘the torment, of a scor- 
pion’ for ‘ five months.’ 

The appearance of these particular locusts is as 
unusual and unexpected as their mission (9710). 
‘The shapes of the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared unto battle’: this part of the description 
would indeed be equally applicable to an ordinary 
swarm of locusts ; it is borrowed from Jl 2“, and 
is a metaphor ‘chosen partly on account of their 
speed and compact array, but chiefly on account 
of a resemblance which has often been observed 
between the head of a locust and the head of a 
horse’ (see Driver, ad loc.). The next two feat- 
ures are peculiar to the locusts of the vision ; they 
had ‘ crowns’ on their heads like unto gold,’ and 
‘their faces were as men’s faces.’ The crowns are 
indicative of their power and authority, while 
their human faces testify to the wisdom and 
capacity with which they were imbued. Further, 
they had ‘hair as the hair of women,’ and it has 
been supposed that we have here a reference to 
the long antenne of locusts. 

The locust belongs to the same genus as the 

-hopper (Acridide). There is a number of 
ifferent kinds, but the most destructive are the 
@dipoda migratoria and the Acridium peregrinum, 
of which the latter apparently predominate. The 
history of their development is somewhat strange : 
after emerging from the egg, which is laid in April 
or May, they enter the larva state, during which 
period they have no wings; in the pupa state, 
germinal wings enclosed in cases appear; while 
about a month later, they cast the pupa skin, and, 
borne on their newly emancipated wings, they 
soar into the air. ‘Their hind-wings are generally 
very bright-coloured, being yellow, green, blue, 
scarlet, crimson, or brown, according to the species. 
It is noteworthy that, unlike moths, they pass 
through no chrysalis period. They only appear in 
swarms periodically, and when they do, they liter- 
ally darken the sky (cf. Ex 10%), while the rattle 
of their wings is like a fall of rain (cf. JI 2). In 
the drier parts of the country they are at all times 
abundant, and are a constant source of annoyance 
to the husbandmen, whose crops they sometimes 
entirely devour. The Jarve are responsible for 
most of the havoc wrought; as they are unable 
to fly, they hop over the land around which they 
were hatched and destroy grass, plants, and shrubs 
promiscuously. It is, on the other hand, easier to 
drive off full-grown locusts that can fly, as the 
are quickly frightened; but at all stages of their 
development they are extremely voracious. 

They are used as an article of diet by the natives 
to-day, just as they were in NT times, the levs 
and wings being first removed, and the body stewed 
with butter or oil. They are said to taste some- 
what like shrimps. 


Lrrgraturs.—H. B. Tristram, The Natural History of the 
Bible10, 1911, pp. 806 ff., 318; H. B. Swete, The Apocal 
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St. John, 1 p. 116 ff., The Gospel according to St. Mark?, 
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1902, p. 5f.; SDB 549: HDB iii. 180f.; BBI ili. 2807 fl.: 
and especially Driver's ‘Excursus on Locusts’ in his Joel and 
Amos, 1897, pp. 82-91, cf. aio PP: 37-39, 48-58; W. M. 
Thomson, The Land and the , 1910 ed., p. 407 f.: J. C. 
Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 1887, i. 79, 80, 142, 
391-5, 402. P. S. P. HANDCOCK. 

LOIS (Gr. Awls).— The word Lois is of Greek 
origin, related to Agw» and Aeros, pleasant,“ 
‘desirable.’ Lois was a Christian believer of 
Lystra and the grandmother of Timothy. Her 
name is mentioned in 2 Ti 15 along with Eunice 
(2. v.), the mother of Timothy. Probably Lois was 
a Jewess and the mother of Eunice, who in Ac 161 
is described as a believing Jewess who had married 
a Greek. It is, however, not impossible that Lois 
may have been the mother-in-law of Eunice and a 
Gentile, in which case we must assume that she 
had married a Jew. This theory would account 
for the fact that both Lois and Eunice are Greek 
names, and also for the description of Eunice as a 
Jewess. But it was not uncommon for Hellenistic 
Jews to bear pore’y Gentile names, and the sup- 
position that Lois was the mother of Eunice is on 
the whole more probable. 

The Apostle refers to her ‘ unfeigned faith,’ by 
which he no doubt means that Lois had accepted 
Christian faith, and not merely that she cherished 
the ancient faith of Israel. As we find Eunice 
described as a ‘Jewess who believed’ on the oc- 
casion of St. Paul’s second visit to Lystra, 3 y 
both she and Lois were converted on the Apostle’s 
first visit to the town. Timothy’s knowledge of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to which the Apostle refers 
(2 Ti 3%) was probably due not only to his mother 
but also to Lois, whom we may regard as a faithful 
Jewish matron attached to the ancient hopes of 
Judaism, and who, influenced by her knowledge of 
the Scriptures, readily accepted St. Paul’s message 
on his first visit to Lystra. W. F. Boyp. 


LONGSUFFERING.—The word ‘longsuffering’ 
occurs in the English NT in Lk 187 (RV only; A 
‘bear long with’), Ro 2$ 97, 1 Co 134, 2 Co 66, Gal 
54, Eph 4%, Col 142 312, 1 Th 5 (RV ons AV 
patient), 1 Ti 1%, 2 Ti 310 4, 1 P 3”, 2 P 39-3, 
The Greek words 55 to this are paxpé- 
Ouuos, paxpoduula, paxpoOupety. These forms, how- 
ever, occur in the original in a number of passages, 
where the English Bible (both AV and RV) has as 
their rendering 1 ‘patiently,’ ‘ patience’ 
(Mt 18%, Ac 26°, He 62 18, Ja 57:8-10), In the LXX 
the word occurs in the following es: Ex 345, 
Nu 1416, Neh 97 Ps 86 1038 1456, Pr 143 15!8 16% 
Ion 25, Ec 78, Jer 1545, J] 23, Jon 4%, Nah 13. In 
all these passages the Hebrew has d'en My, or the 
noun-form of the same word. Besides these there 
are four instances where the LXX renders by aro- 
ovula other Hebrew words, or is based on a different 
Hebrew text, so that the conception does not occur 
in the English Bible. These are Job 716, Pr 177, 
Is 57", Dn 4%. paxpoduula is a word belonging to 
the later Greek. 

The Hebrew mex My and the Greek paxpddunos 
absolutely coincide in their verbal structure. None 
the less there is to be noted a difference in the basic 
figure underlying each, which will explain the 
difference in usage. The Hebrew oer specifically 
means ‘anger,’ ‘wrath,’ and accordingly the Me 
‘x is one who is ‘long,’ in the sense of ‘long- 
delaying’ his 21105 ; hence in many cases the word 
is rendered by ‘slow to anger’ in the English Bible. 
On the other hand, o in paxpóðvuos does not speci- 
fically denote ‘ anger,’ but has the general meaning 
of ‘temper,’ although it can also have the former 
specialized sense. A jpaxpéduyos is therefore he 
who keeps his temper long, and this can be under- 
stood with reference to wilful provocation by man, 
in which case it will mean the exercise of restraint 


~ 
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from anger; or with reference to trying circum- 
stances and persons, in which case it will mean the 
exercise of patience. The Greek term thus comes 
to have a double meaning whilst the Hebrew 
equivalent has only one, never being used in the 
sense of ‘patience.’ Jer 15” is no exception to 
this, for when the prophet here prays, ‘Take me 
not away in thy longsuffering,’ he relates the long- 
snang big his persecutors, and expresses the fear 
that 's deferring their punishment may result 
im his own death. 

paxpoduula is in the NT employed in both senses 
—that of ‘longsuffering’ and that of patience ’— 
with reference to both God and man. The only 
instance of the meaning ‘ patience’ in its applica- 
tion to God seems to be Lk 187. Here it is said 
that God will ‘avenge his elect that cry to him 
day and night (ral paxpoduyet ér aùroîs) although 
he is longsuffering over them.’ The aérois does 
not have for its antecedent the persecutors of the 
elect, but the elect themselves. The meaning is 
that God proceeds slowly and patiently in attend- 
ing to their case (cf. 2 P 3°: Bpadiwe, ‘the Lord is 
not slack concerning his promise’). In all other 
cases the word when used of God denotes specifi- 
cally the restraint of His anger and the deferring 
of the execution thereof (=dpyi}); thus Ro 2“ 9%, 
1 Ti 1, 1 P 3%, 

This Divine longsuffering is exercised with a 
two-fold pur : (a) to give its objects time for 
repentance (Ro 24, 2 P 3% 35) ; (b) to gain time and 
prepare the opportunity for the execution of His 
purpose in other respects (Ro 9; here the endur- 
ing with longsuffering of the vessels of wrath’ is 
placed side by side with the purpose of God [GEN e] 
to show His wrath, and the paxpoduyzla does not 
imply a reversal or suspense of this purpose [so 
Weiss], but simply a delay in its execution, among 
other things for the reason stated in v.7, that he 
might make known the riches of his glory upon 
vessels of mercy’). 

paxpoduula as exercised by men towards men may 
be both ‘longsuffering’ and ‘patience.’ It is not 
always easy to tell with certainty which of the two 
is in the mind of the writer, but in a case like Col 
In, where tropor}, ‘ patience,’ and paxpoduula, ‘long- 
suffering,’ occur} together, the meaning is plain. 
Trench (NT Synonyms, 1876, p. 191) observes that 
paKpodupta, always refers to persons, never to things. 
This is not quite correct, for He 64 % proves that 
it can be used in respect to circumstances or things 
as well as to persons. Patience can be exercised 
with reference to trying persons as well as to try- 
ing circumstances; and, from the nature of the case, 
where the former happens the distinction between 
‘longsutfering’ and ‘patience’ will become more 
or less a fleeting one and the line will be hard to 
draw (cf. Gal 52, Eph 4?, Col 14 312, 1 Th 5%, 2 Ti 3, 
2 P 3% on the one hand with Ja 57: & 10 on the other). 

paxpoOuula in the sense of ‘longsuffering’ has 
for its synonym doxij; in the sense of ‘ patience,’ 
vrouovf. The difference between paxpoduula and 
dvox (Ro 24 3%) seems to be that in dvoxy the idea 
of the temporariness of the suspension of punish- 
ment is given with the word as such, whereas uaxpo- 
vula, so far as the word is concerned, might be 
never exhausted. As to trouor}, this differs from 
paxpoduula in having an element of positive heroic 
endurance in it, whilst the patience called yaxpo- 
Ovula is a more negative conception which denotes 
the absence of a spirit of resistance and rebellion. 
As stated above, naxpofuula occurs of God at least 
once in the sense of patience’; irouort is nowhere 
ascribed to God. eds ris ùroporĝs (Ro 15°) is not 
‘the God who shows patience,’ but the God who 
gives patience’ (cf. Ro 15", He 13”, 1 P 5). It 
is predicated of Jesus in 2 Th 3°, He 121-2, 
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LORD.—In the AV the word ‘lord’ generally 
represents the Greek xépos, with the exception of 
Ac 4%, 2 P 21, Jude‘, and Rev 6”, where it stands 
for deo rr. In the last three passages the RV 
renders ‘master.’ On the other hand, there are 
cases where xvpios is rendered ‘master’ both in the 
AV and the RV—e.g. Ac 1616. , Eph 6°° Asa 
common noun the word ‘lord’ is not of very 
frequent occurrence. It is used of the Roman 
Emperor (Ac 25%); of a husband (1 P 3°); of the 
heir of a property (Gal 4'); and of the angelic 
powers (1 Co 8°). But usually it is applied either 
to God or to Christ, and comes to be used almost 
as a proper name. 

1. The name applied to God.—In the LXX xpos 
is employed consistently to represent q, which 
the Jews substituted in reading for the name mu, 
and hence it became the general designation of 

We meet with it frequently in the NT in 
this „ sometimes ex ed into the title 
Kkúpios ò Ges, or even xuptos 6 Beds Ò rarroxpdrup 
(Rev 4° 11, etc.). God is addressed as xépios in 
prayer (Ac 1%). The title is used predicatively of 

im in Ac 17% (Lord of heaven and earth’). In 
such phrases as even as the Lord gave’ (1 Co 3°), 
‘if the Lord will’ (4%; ef. Ro 11% 15°), ‘chastened 
of the Lord’ (1 Co 11%), the reference is probably 
to God rather than to Christ. Naturally it is God 
who is referred to where the term occurs in quota- 
tions from the OT, as Ac 3%, Ro 48 9%, 2 Co 61; 
though, as we shall see, there are occasions where 
such quotations are interpreted as referring directly 
to Christ. The reference is likewise to God in 
various phrases which recall OT associations, such 
as ‘the pirit of the Lord’ (Ac 5°), ‘the fear of the 
Lord’ (9*"), the hand of the Lord’ (113). In Rev., 
with one or two exceptions, the title refers to God— 
e.g. 44 X 114 17 191 though on occasions Christ, in 
contrast to the kings of the earth, is called ‘ King 
of kings and Lord of lords’ (17$ 1916). St. Peter, 
St. James, and Hebrews seem to use the term 
indifferently for God or Christ. In the Pauline 
Epistles the term usually designates Christ, but 
there are occasional exceptions, and we must 
determine from the context whether God or Christ 
is to be understood. Thus, ¢.g., in the phrase the 
word of the Lord,’ i.e. the gospel (1 Th 1°), we 
should certainly expect ‘the Lord’ to refer to 
Christ, yet the phrase recurs in the following 
chapter in the form ‘the word of God’ (21). 80 
‘the Lord of peace’ (2 Th 3%) corresponds to ‘the 
very God of peace (1 Th 5*); and 1 Co 3°, where 
some take xvpos to apply to Christ, is be ha by 
v.? to refer to God. But indeed it is difficult to 
say with certainty in many cases who is intended, 
and sometimes St. Paul ascribes the same function 
now to God and now to Christ (e.g. 1 Co 77 com- 

ed with 2 Co 10). Some (e.g. Cremer and 

odet) would lay down the rule that in the NT 
xupcos is to be understood as referring to God only 
in the OT quotations and references (so also Lietz- 
mann, so far as St. Paul is concerned); but it is 
evident from some of the cases already quoted 
that such a canon cannot be consistently observed. 

2. The name applied to Christ.—For the most 

t, however, the term is employed in the NT to 

esignate Christ. 

(1) The subjection of the believer to Christ.—The 
simplest instance of the use of the word ‘ Lord’ for 
Christ is in the Gospels, where it describes the 
relationship of Jesus to the disciples. In this sense 
it occurs in Ac 1° as a form of address of the 
Master, and in the phrase ide ala recurrin 
throughout the book — the Lord Jesus,’ e.g. 12 4 
816. But such employment of the term is innocent 
of the doctrinal implication that attaches to it as 
generally employed in the NT. We meet with it 
in various forms—sometimes simply xvpios or ò xtpios, 
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sometimes ó kúpos judy, usually with the addition 
of Inooõ: or Inyooõs Xporós. hat is suggested by 
this title as assigned to Christ? The simplest 
answer is that it calls up the relation of king and 
subject, conceived in the Oriental spirit as that of 
lord and slave (cf. 1 K 172 295 [LXX]), as typical 
of that which obtains between Christ and the 
believer. St. Paul frequently calls himself odos 
Ino o Xpicro6 (Ro JI, Gal 1°, ete.) ; on one occasion 
he uses that term as a worthy designation of a 
faithful disciple (Col 41), and reminds believers 
that such slavery is the condition into which they 
have surrendered themselves (1 Co 7”). 

(2) The majesty of Christ.—The title xdépios 
applied to Christ suggests something more than 
the relation of subjection in which the believer 
stands to Him. It is deliberately selected to assi 

a certain Pity cigni to Christ. It was the 
custom in the t to call gods by the title ‘Lord’ 
(Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 253 fl.), and, as we 
have seen, the practice of the LXX had made this 
term the familiar one to the Jew for his God 
Jahweh. The title was deliberately transferred 
to Christ by the early Christians to signify that 
they worshipped Him as a Divine Being. In 1 Co 


88k. St. Paul defines the Christian attitude to Christ 
by contrasting it with that of the worshippers of 
false gods. They worship many so-calle gods 


and lords, but the Christian has but the ‘one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things and we unto 
him, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom 
are all things, and we through him.’ Here St. 
Paul places Christ alongside of God as entitled to 
Divinehonour. How such a position is compatible 
with the strict monotheism of the ‘one God, the 
Father, he does not discuss. It may be, as 
Johannes Weiss (Christus, p. 26) suggests, that he 
selected the title Lord’ for Christ here as predicat- 
ing a dignity one rank lower than that of Supreme 
God, and so leaving room for that relation of sub- 
ordination which the Apostle elsewhere assigns to 
Him (2 Co 13, Eph 1"). It was in virtue of the 
Resurrection that the Church came to invest Jesus 
with such unique dignity. This is the standpoint 
of Peter in Ac 28-8. Jesus of Nazareth, ‘a man 
approve of God’ (v.), has by the Resurrection 
and Exaltation been made by God ‘both Lord and 
Christ.’ So in Ro 1‘ St. Paul says that Jesus has 
been constituted (dpc0évro0s) God's Son in power, 


according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the d (ef. also Eph 1°), And the 
well-known e Ph 2" accounts for Jesus’ 


investment with the title ‘Lord’ along the same 
lines. After the humiliation of the Cross ‘God 
highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name 
which is above every name; that in the name of 
Jesus [i.e. whenever the name is invoked in prayer 
by oneself or sounded in one’s ears by others (W. 

eitmüller, Im Namen Jesu, 1903, p. 66 f.)] every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things 
on earth and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ There is 
difference of opinion as to whether ‘the name 
which is above every name’ is the title Lord.“ 
In view of the confession of Lordship to which the 
passage leads up, it seems natural to adopt this 
interpretation. By exalting Jesus, God has raised 
Him to supreme honour. He has bestowed on 
Him that name which He had hitherto borne 
Himself. The age becomes pregnant with 
meaning when taken (as Weiss suggests lop. cit. 
p. 27)) in connexion with the LXX of Is 42°: éyw 
KÚplos 6 Beds, rotrd pov dort TÒ voua, Thy Sédtay pov 
érép où Séow. But this name and this glory God 
has given to another. He has invested Jesus with 
the Divine name; He has given Him supreme 
sovereignty. All beings in heaven and earth must 


bow the knee before Him. He virtually takes the 
place of God, the monotheistic position being safe- 
guarded in that concluding phrase, ‘to the glory 
of God the Father.’ 

The whole of the NT goes to corroborate the 
lofty estimate of the dignity of Christ suggested 
by this title. As Lord He comes in the mind of 
the Church to take His position alongside of God, 
to exercise such functions as had been attributed 
to God, and to receive such reverence as had been 
accorded to God alone—according to an inter- 
pretation of Ro 9° which is linguistically unex- 
ceptionable, He is even called 6eés (cf. also 2 P 1). 
Prayer is addressed to Him (Ac 7%, Ro 10, 1 Co 
12, 2 Co 12°). He is expected to judge the world 
(2 Co 51t, 2 Ti 4} 8), and is endowed with Divine 
omniscience (1 Co 45). It is He who assigns their 
various lots to men (77), who grants power of 
service and endows with (I Ti 12, who 
stands by and strengthens in time of trouble (2 Ti 
4!7), and delivers out of persecutions (3"). All 
authority in the Church proceeds from Him (1 Co 
54, 2 Co 10° 13). The most frequent form of 
benediction invokes His grace. Baptism is per- 
formed in His name (Ac 8% 10%). That name is 
invoked when the sick are anointed with oil (Ja 
51); and not only on such formal occasions, but in 
every word and deed (Col 317), for that 5 to 
be the significance of the phrase, one is to ‘do all in 
the name of the Lord’ (Heitmiiller, 05 cit. 05 69). 
He is the Creator of all things (1 8°, Col 1$) 
and Lord over all beings (Ac 10%, Ro 10%), our 
only Master and Lord (Jude )). 

ut perhaps the most striking instance of all of 
how Christ comes to have the value of God in the 
Christian consciousness is afforded by the fact that, 
repeatedly in the NT, quotations from the OT 
which manifestly refer to God are immediately 
applied to Christ. Thus, e.g., the exhortation of 
the Psalmist to taste and see that the Lord is good 
(Ps 348) is interpreted (1 P 2°) with reference to 
the experience of the believer of the salvation of 
Christ; and St. Paul finds an answer to the 
question of Is 40% (LXX), ‘Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord?’ in the triumphant declaration, 
‘But we have the mind of Christ’ (1 Co 2$). 
Other instances of this practice will be found in 
Ro 108, 1 Co 1% 102, 2 Co 314 18 107, 1 P 3. 
Such being the significance with which the title 
is invested, it is small wonder that St. Paul should 
have regarded acknowledgment of Christ’s Lord- 
ship as the mark of the true believer (Col 2°). To 
confess Him as Lord with one’s mouth, and to 
believe in one’s heart that God has raised Him 
from the dead (observe the connexion between the 
Resurrection and Lordship), is to be assured of 
salvation (Ro 10°). In cases of ecstasy such con- 
fession was the infallible sign of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit (1 Co 12°). The proclamation of 
Christ’s Lordship was the central theme of the 
Apostle’s preaching (2 Co 45), the universal re- 
cognition of that Lordship the consummation of 
the Divine purpose (Ph 211). 

(3) The protest against Emperor-worship.—There 
remains to be noted one other aspect of the as- 
sertion of Christ’s Lordship—the protest implied 
against the worship of the Emperor under the 
same title. Deissmann has shown (op. cit. P: 
255 ff.) that already in the time of St. Paul the 
title was current as a form of address of the 
Emperor (cf. Ac 25%), if not in Rome, at any rate 
in the East. Caligula had ordered his statue to 
be erected in the Temple at Jerusalem, and required 
that he should be worshipped as God. Domitian 
is called in official reports ‘our Lord and God.’ 
When such was the tendency that was abroad, it 
is possible that even in the mouth of a man who, 
like St. Paul, urged subjection to the higher 
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powers, the proclamation of the Lordship of Christ 
may have had a polemical nuance. ln the middle 
of the 2nd cent. we find Polycarp laying down his 
life rather than say «xvpios xaicap (Mart. Polyc. viii. 
2), and probably long before that time, on the li 
of those who repeated it, if not by the men who 
first employed it, the formula ‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ was uttered with an emphasis on the word 
our which suggested repudiation of the claims 
made on behalf of the Emperor (Weinel, Die 
Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat, p. 19). 
St. Paul could say of the Christian, ‘our state is 
in heaven’ (Ph 3”), and endeavour to keep his 
religion apart altogether from politics. But when 
poio invaded the sphere of religion and Cæsar 
aid claim to the things that are Christ's, it be- 
came the duty of the Christian to maintain the 
sovereignty of his Lord. Such passages as Ph 2m, 
1 Co 8*- cannot fail to have been interpreted as a 
protest against the growing tendency to ascribe 
to the Emperor the reverence which belonged to 
Christ alone. We hear the same protest in the 
claim of Jude‘, ‘our only Master and Lord, Jesus 
Christ,’ and in a milder form in the subtle dis- 
tinction made in 1 P 2", ‘ Fear God, honour the 
king,’ i.e. the Emperor. In Rev. the references 
to the Emperor-worship become more explicit 
(13% 14 20%, and the protest against it finds 
freer utterance. Christ is proclaimed King of 
kings and Lord of lords (17 196), while the 
sovereignty of this world becomes the soverei ty 
of the Lord and of His anointed one, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever (110). 


Lirsraturs.—A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, 1892, bk. iii. ch. v.; 


H. Lietzmann, Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus (= Handbuch 
zum NT, iii. 1(1910)), p. 63 fl.; A. Deissmann, Die eachichte 
des Chri im Lichte der S orechung, 1910, Licht 

oh. Weiss, Christus, 1909, Das risten- 


LORD’S DAY.—1. Origi=.—Before the apostolic 
period had wholly passed away ‘the first day of 
the week’ had become, or was well on the way to 
become, the stated weekly holy-day of the Chris- 
tian Church, bearing the distinctive designation 
‘the Lord's Day’ (ñ xupeaxh ñuépa). It is evident 
that this day was regarded as of special importance 
from the beginning, and was placed alongside of 
the Sabbath in the esteem of Jewish Christians. 
In the course of time it became a substitute 
for the Sabbath itself. How this was brought 
about cannot be exactly stated. We cannot point 
to any definite act of institution, any such im- 
peaa story and legislative sanction as the 

entateuch supplies with reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath. No authority of the Lord Himself can 
be. cited for it; there is no ‘Jesus said’ to cor- 
respond to ‘God spake all these words, saying’ 
(Ex 20'), or ‘the Lord spake unto Moses, saying’ 
(Lv 191-9). 

The materials afforded us by the NT are scanty 
indeed. Two things, however, are clear.—(a) In 
the brief Resurrection stories, as found in all the 
Gospels, conspicuous emphasis is laid on ‘the first 
day of the week’ as the day on which Jesus rose 
from the dead. See Mk 162, Lk 241, Jn 20! (rp mua 
Trav caBSdrwy), Mt 28! (els ulay caBSdrwr), the frag- 
ment Mk 16%% (xpdry ca8Bdrov), Jn 20% (ry audpe 
éxelvy TH wg caSSdrwr), Jn 20%, with its ‘after 
eight days’ (the octave), is specially interesting, 
for it has the faint suggestion of a custom-germ, 
or reflects the early-established practice of a weekly 
meeting on that day. Th. Zahn calls attention 
to the particularity with which John notes the 
days connected with the Passion and Resurrection, 
and explains it as due tothe Christian week-scheme 
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already fully established among the churches of 
Asia Minor, with which the Fourth Gospel was so 


closely associated (Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten 
Kirche, no. 5, p. 178).—(6) Early in the 2nd cent. 
the first day of the week appears as distinctively 
the sacred day of Christianity under the name of 
‘the Lord’s Day.’ 

The connexion between (a) and (6) cannot be for- 
tuitous. The tradition that the Lord rose again 
on the first day of the week naturally invested 
that day with special interest. Jesus’ Resurrection 
from the first figured as a dominating fact concern- 
ing Him in early faith and evangelism. What 
wonder that that day should come to be regarded 
as par excellence the Lord's Day! 


Those who deny the reality of the Resurrection as a unique 
event are pecs to account for the undeniable primitive 
association of the day with that occurrence. What is there 
convincing in the following suggestions? It is quite possible 
that the Christian Sunday was originally fixed—perhaps before 
the women’s story was generally 


nown—in some other way, 
e.g. by the events of the Day of Pentecost, or by the first sppesr 


ance of the risen Christ in Galilee, or by the selection o 

first available time after the Jewish Sabbath, and that the con- 
nexion of it with the date of the Resurrection was an after- 
thought’ (J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the NT, London, 1911, 
p. 164). Later on the same author seems to treat the ‘appear. 
ance’ also as a fictitious afterthought grafted on to a Christian 
time-scheme of amezingly early development: ‘ Both the appear- 
ances take place on Sunday (Jn 20). is is another indication 
of the ecclesiastical and eucharistic atmosphere in which the 
Resurrection stories grew up' p. 199 ; cf. A. Loisy, Autour d'un 
petit livre, Paris, 1903, p. 242f. 

The NT itself is not without evidence that this 
institution began its growth in apostolic times. 
The pa are few but familiar. In Ac 207 the 
first T the week is associated with a Christian 
assembly for religious parpusee (o uvrryulvσ hav 
dai deror). If a use of this kind had not already 
begun, what prope or moment would there be 
in stating what day of the week it was? Again, 
at an earlier point in St. Paul’s career we find him 
urging the Christians at Corinth to make weekly 
contributions towards the fund for the relief of the 
impoverished church at Jerusalem, and to do it on 
the first day of the week (1 Co 162). It has been 
pointed out, not unreasonably, that this contribu- 
tion is not represented as an offering to be collected 
at some meeting for worship (Deissmann, art. 
Lord's Day in EBi), that, rather, the expression 
rap avre simply points to setting aside such a 
gift at home, and so the passage yields no positive 
evidence for the observance of the day as in later 
times. When, however, it is suggested, as an 
alternative explanation, that the first day of the 
week is named because probably this or the day 
before was the pay-day for working folk at Corinth, 
we need some definite evidence for this which is 
not forthcoming. And when, as Zahn observes 
(op. cit. p. 177), we find that in the 2nd cent. there 
wasa wide-spread custom of laying charitable gifts 
for the poor on the church dish in connexion with 
public worship, it is difficult not to connect this 
with St. Paul’s words here. May not his action in 
this particular instance, indeed, have directly led to 
the institution of a collection for the r on the 
Lord’s Day, and especially in association with 
‘the breaking of bread’? It may be added 
that, as St. Paul ur this course so ‘that no 
collections be made when I come,’ and as the whole 
work is described in v.? as a ‘collection’ G Haß. it 
is most natural to infer that there was not only a 
setting apart of gifts, but also a paying into a local 
fund week by week. This strengthens the view 
that 1 Co 164 incidentally gives evidence of early 
movements towards the setting up of the Lord's 
Day as an institution, especially when taken alon 
with Ac 207; for when could the contributions o 
the people be better collected in readiness for the 
Apostle than at their meetings on the special day 
of worship ? 
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It is fair also to suggest (with Hessey, Sunday, p. 43) that the 
‘assembling’ spoken of in He 1075 must have taken pe at 
stated times and that the time is most likely to have been the 
first day of the week. 


The mention of ) rvmarh 4yépa in Rev 11% calls 
for special notice, as this is the only instance in 
the NT of the use of the expression that subse- 
quently became so established and familiar. But 

oes it bear in this piaco the same significance as 
it came to possess and possesses still? Some have 
argued that what is meant is not ‘ the Lord’s Day’ 
as we understand it, but ‘the Day of the Lord’ in 
the sense in which the OT prophets employ the 
term, and as it figures in the eschatological out- 
look of the NT (e.g. 1 Th 5’). Hort (Apoc. of St. 
John, I.-III., London, 1908, ad loc.) inclines to 
this view, thinking it suits the context better, and 
seeing no reason for mentioning the day on which 
the seer had his vision. He suggests as a possible 
rendering: ‘I became in the Spirit and so in the 
Day of the Lord.’ It is not surprising that he 
only ventures on this ‘with some doubt.’ Deiss- 
mann (loc. cit.) also favours this view, identifyin 
the Lord's Day’ here with ‘the day of Jahweh, 
the day of judgment—in the LXX z zzuepa rob 
xuplov (as also in St. Paul and elsewhere). But 
here we have an important point telling for the 
ordinary view. Neither in the LXX nor in the 
NT (nor in other early Christian writings) have we 
any instance of 7 xupiaxh juépa (if not here) used as 
=‘the Day of the Lord.“ The term with this 
meaning is 7 ņnuépa (rod) xuplov. If the two expres- 
sions were equivalent and interchangeable, how 
strange that the latter should occur so regularly 
and the former be found in but one solitary 
instance ! 

On the other hand, we have an undisputed early 
example of the use of j xuptaxh nuépa (in noteworthy 
abbreviation) as =‘ Sunday in Didache, xiv. 1 (xara 
1 oaks de xuplou cuvaxOévres xddoare Eprov; cf. Ac 20"). 
The expression thus could not have been a new 
term c. A.D. 100, since xvptax} alone is used as= 
Lord's Day,’ and particularly in the striking 
collocation xupiaxy xupiov. The relevance of this is 
unaffected even if Turner is right in regarding 
the Didache as simply a réchauffé of a purely 
Jewish manual, and the curious phrase ‘the 
Lord’s day of the Lord’ as ‘only the Christian 
substitute for the Jewish Sabbath of the Lord”’ 
(Studies in Early Church History, Oxford, 
1912, p. 8). Cf. also Ignatius, ad Magn. ix. 1 
‘living in the observance of the Lord's Day’ (xara 
kupiaxhy fGvres). No difficulty in point of time 
emerges concerning the use of 7 xupaxh jpyépa in 
Rev., which is reasonably assigned to the reign of 
Domitian. And it is not used here as a newly- 
coined term. How much earlier than the time of 
Domitian it came into use none can say. 

It is true we find the simple early name ‘ first 
day’ or ‘eighth day continuing in use long after 
j rupak) nuépa emerges. Note particularly ‘the 
eighth 5 is also the first,’ used by Justin 
Martyr (Dial. xli., Apol. i. 67) and still later 
writers. But evidently there was in ‘ Lord’s. Day’ 
an inherent suitability and felicity which caused 
it to outlive these primitive designations and be- 
come the permanent and characteristic Christian 
name of the day. It passed into Western use, not 
only figuring as dies dominica in the liturgical 
scheme of the week, but establishing itself in 
5 modern nomenclature (e.g. in French 
dimanche and Italian domenica). 

2. The epithet xvpiaxý and its use.—We can 
hardly wonder that at one time «vpiaxós was re- 
garded as a word ‘coined by the apostles them- 
selves’ (Winer-Moulton, Grammar of NT Greek®, 
Edinburgh, 1882, p. 296). In ilke-Grimm's 
Clavis Novi Testamenti’, Leipzig, 1888, it is 
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described as ‘vox solum biblica et ecclesiastica,’ 
and in Grimm-Thayer*, Edinburgh, 1892, this is 
reproduced, save that ‘solum’ is passed over. How- 
ever, the papyri and inscriptions discovered more 
recently in pt and in Asia Minor abundantly 
prove that the word was in current use in the 
whole of the Greek-speaking world; e.g. xupuaxds 
Adyos (=Imperial treasury) occurs in a government 
decree issued in A.D. 68, ò xúpıos being a designa- 
tion of the Emperor (cf. similar use of Lat. domini- 
cus). For other examples see Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 217 f. 

But from the fact that early Christians did not 
coin the term xdpiaxés, but found it ready to hand in 
the vocabulary of the day, it does not necessarily 
follow that they used it as the pagan world used it. 
They set it in a new connexion. In their use of it 
they gave it a specific and distinctive character. 
Thus we find it used in specific association (which 
became rmanent) with the Supper (xvptaxò- 
decrvor, 1 Co 11”), with the Day (as here), with the 
Sayings of Jesus (x xupraxd, Papias), with the 
House, the domus ecclesia (rd xupaxdy). 

In this connexion the following note from OED, 8.v. ‘Church,’ 
may be of use: ‘The parallelism of Gr. xvpaxdy, church, 
xupiaxy, Sunday (in 11th cent. also church), L. dominicum, 
church, dominica, dies dominica, Sunday, Irish domhnach, 
„church and Sunday,“ is instructive.’ 

Deissmann (loc. cit.) dissents from the view ad- 
vanced by Holtzmann and others that our par- 
ticular term () xuptaxh Iupα or 7 Kuptaxy) is formed 
after the analogy of deixvoy xupiaxéy.’ He prefers 
(though, indeed, with a certain amount of caution) 
to regard this Christian mode of naming the first 
day of the week as analogous to the custom of the 
pagan world in Egypt and Asia Minor whereby 
the first day of each month was called ZeBacr} 
(Imperial). Thus the Christian weekly Lord's 
Day’ was the direct counterpart of a monthly 
‘Emperor’s Day.’ This, to say the least, is not 
self-evident ; and Deissmann may well hesitate, as 
he does, to maintain that the Christians thus con- 
sciously copied the use. We need not, in- 
deed, argue a direct analogy to xupiaxdy deco in par- 
ticular. Perhaps we may more reasonably 
both these expressions and others given above as 
being independent but co-ordinate examples of 
the application of the epithet chars. There 
could be no question from the first as to the xúpios 
it had reference to. Nor, again, need we suppose 
that Christians, in thus speaking of Jesus, were 
directly influenced by the use of ò kúpos or ò kúpos 
uc as designating a deity or an emperor in the 
time of the Koman Empire. They had a sufficient 

recedent for this in the Jewish use of ’Adéndi for 

od. At the same time the parallelism in such 
use among Jews, Christians, and pagans is a 
matter of some interest. 

8. The relation of the Lord’s Day to the Jewish 
Sabbath.—As shown by the few passages already 
noticed, the first day of the week evidently began 
from the earliest times to have a special value in 
the eyes of Christians. But, whatever the signifi- 
cance and use of that day, the day itself was not 
confounded with the Jewish Sabbath. Nor is 
there any sign that in apostolic times there was 
any thought of superseding the latter by the Lord’s 

ay. 

‘L'idée de transporter au dimanche la solennité du sabbat, 
avec toutes ses exigences, est une idée étrangtre au christian- 
isme primitif’ (Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien, p. 46). 
Similarly Zahn (op. cit. p. 188 f.) points out that no one belong- 
ing to the circle of Jewish Christians would think of relaxing 
one of Moses’ commandments ; and, even if already in a ic 
times Sunday came to be observed, none could think that the 
Sabbath commandment would be fulfilled through a Sabbath- 
like observance of another day instead of the observance of the 
Sabbath iteelf. 


For a considerable time the two existed side by 
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side. The Jewish Christian who met with his 
fellow-Christians on the Lord’s Day still observed 
the Sabbath of his fathers. Nothing in the use of 
the first day of the week as a day for Christian 
reunions could have been intended as hostile to 
the old Jewish institution. Clear evidence as to 
the two-fold observance of both the days is furnished 
by Ignatius (ad Magn. ix. [longer recension)), 
who exhorts Christians to keep the Sabbath, ‘ but 
no longer after the Jewish manner.’ ‘ And after 
the observance of the Sabbath, let every friend of 
Christ keep the Lord’s Day as a festival, the re- 
surrection-day, the queen and chief of all the days.’ 
Similarly in the Apost. Const. ii. 59: ‘ Assemble 
yourselves together every day, morning and 
evening, singing psalms and praying in the Lord’s 
House (év rots xuptaxots) . . . but principally on the 
Sabbath day; and on the day of our Lord's Resur- 
rection, which is the Lord’s Day, meet more 
enigon y etc. We have an interesting memorial 
of this primitive double observance in the Lat. and 
Gr. liturgical names for Sunday (dies dominica, 
al a and Saturday (sabbatum, ocd8faror), the 
whole liturgical scheme of the week having come 
down from early times when Christians discarded 
the use of day-names associated with pagan 
gods. 

It is true that Justin Martyr in a well-known passage 
(Apology, i. 67) uses the name Sunday Gp tov ‘HAtov Acyoudvy 
Ae but the expression the day called the day of the sun 
clearly indicates that whilst Christians might use the ordinary 
name in intercourse with non-Christians they did not use it 
among themselves. Similarly in the same chapter Justin uses 
‘day of Saturn (Saturday) instead of ‘Sabbath.’ Zahn (op. cit. 
p. 357) marks this as the only instance he knows of in which 
a Christian writer uses the term ‘Sunday’ in pre-Constantine 
times (eee also ERE, art. Festivals and (Christian)’). 

As Duchesne (op. cit. p: 396) and others have pointed out, the 
observance of Sunday is one of a number of elements which 
Christianity had in common with the religion of Mithras. In 
Mithraism this was directly connected with the worship of the 
sun. It was inevitable that some should argue from this a 
vital connexion between the two religions. is was the case 
in primitive times. Tertullian (A pol. xvi.) vigorously repudiates 
the charge that Christians worshipped the sun as their god. 


In the course of time, the distinction between 
church and synagogue growing wider, the Sabbath 
inevitabl me less and less important and 
eventually fell into complete neglect among Chris- 
tians, whilst the Lord's Day survived as their 
special sacred day of the week. (No institution of 
like kind was known in paganism.) It must be 
remembered that St. Paul was opposed to the in- 
troduction of OT festivals (including the Sabbath) 
into the churches he founded among the Gentiles, 
‘declaring that by the adoption of them the 
Gentile believer forfeited the benefits of the gospel, 
since he chose to rest his salvation upon rites ins 
of upon Christ (Col 2186; cf. Gal 4, Ro 145)’ (G. P. 
Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 1877, new ed., 
1886, p. 561; cf. Zahn, p. 189). e may reasonably 
conclude, indeed, that St. Paul himself, being one 
of the ‘ eae (Ro 145), shared the view of those 
who esteemed ‘every day alike,’ and that all days 
were alike sacred in his eyes, whether Sabbaths, 
Lord’s Days, or others. 

But the observance of the Lord’s Day must have 
been a very different thing from that of the Jewish 
Sabbath. The commemoration of the Resurrection 
of Christ alone would make a great difference. 
Whether or not the apostles saw what the issue 
would be when the first day of the week began to 
be thus observed (in however simple a way), they 
must have given the growing custom their approval 
and welcomed the association of acts of joyful 
worship and almsgiving with the day. St. Paul 
could have been no exception in this respect; but 
1 he did not foresee that the Christian 
‘first day might in time assume those very feat - 
ures of the Jewish ‘seventh day Sabbath which 
made him deprecate the introduction of this ancient 


institution among Gentile Christians (see also art. 
SABBATR). 

4. Primitive modes of observing the Lord’s Day. 
—The fact that for Christians the one raison d'être 
of the Lord’s Day was the commemoration of the 
Lord’s Resurrection made it a weekly festival to 
be kept with gladness. 

Somewhat later on, it is true, other associations were claimed 
for it as if to enhance the dignity of the day. . g. a connexion 


with the first day of Creation and even with the Ascension was 


assumed; though these were trifli with some 


ng compared 

mediæval developments. Between the llth and the 15th cen- 
turies we meet with a wide-spread fiction of a ‘Letter from 
Heaven’ inculcating Sunday observance, wherein the largest 
claims are made for the day : how that on it the angels were 
created, the ark rested on Ararat, the Exodus took $ 

the Baptism of Jesus, His great miracles, His Ascension, and 
the Charism of Pentecost (see An English Miscellany, in 
honour of Dr. Furnivall, Oxford, 1901). 

(a) We are frequently reminded by early Chris- 
tian writers that it was the primitive custom to 
stand for prayer on that day instead of kneeling 
as on other days. Tertullian, amongst others, 
dilates on this (de Orat. xxiii.). Canon 20 of the 
Council of Niczea plainly reflects a very old custom, 
as it enjoins that ‘seeing there are some who kneel 
on Sunday and in the days of Pentecost . . . men 
should offer their prayers to God standing.’ 

(b) Cessation from all work does not appear to 
have been required in primitive times as an ele- 
ment in the observance of the day. So long = 
there were meetings for religious worship, Chris- 
tians were not expected to cease from manual 
labour. But so far as Jewish Christians were con- 
cerned, if they observed Sabbath in such a way, 
they would hardly be likely to observe the da 
immediately following in the same way as well. 
For the rest it may be questioned whether social 
conditions made it practicable. We can hardly 
argue back to apostolic times from customs obtain- 
ing in society nominally Christian under nominally 
Christian government. Old Roman laws in pre- 
Christian times provided for the suspension of 
business (particularly in the law courts) on all 
Serve or festivals. It was the Emperor Constan- 
tine who at length ordered that the same rule 
should apply to the Lord’s Day, thus bestowing 
honour on the day as a fixed weekly festival (see 
Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
bk. xx. ch. ii.). It is noticeable that in Ignatius 
(ad Magn. ix. [see above]) Christians are exhorted 
to keep Sabbath ‘after a spiritual manner, re- 
joicing in meditation on the Law’; and absten- 
tion from work is expressly discountenanced, while 
rest from labour is not demanded for the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Later on the practice of using 
Sunday as a day of rest from work came into 
vogue ; and then it served as a sign distinguishing 
Christian from Jew. 

Considerable light on this p poini is incidentally ed from 
the 29th Canon of the Council of Laodicea (4th cent.)—light as 
to what had long been the practice of Christians who clung to 
Jewish antecedents, and as to the conditions then prevailing. 
It reads: ‘That Christians must not act as Jews by refraining 
from work on the Sabbath, but must rather work on that day, 
and, ¢ oan, as Christians they must cease work on the 
Lord’s Day, so giving it the greater honour.’ 

(c) The assemblies connected with the Lord’s 
Day were two: the vigil in the night between 
Saturday and Sunday, and the celebration of the 
Liturgy on Sunday morning. One reason for meet- 
ing at such times was most probably the need for 
precaution in times of persecution and difficulty. 
An 5 account of Sunday worship of 
Christians at Jerusalem in the 4th cent. is to be 
found in a letter written by a Gallic lady who 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The 
document, written in the vulgar Latin, is given b 
Duchesne in his Origines du culte chrétien, App. 5. 
No doubt the picture reflects in the main a usage 
which had existed from much earlier times. A 
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crowd of people (‘all who could possibly be there’) 
gathers at the church doors ‘ before cock-crow’ 
when the doors are first opened, then streams into 
the church, which is lit up by a large number of 
lamps (luminaria infinita). (Not that such zest in 
church attendance was universal in the early cen- 
turies. In a Homily on the Lord's Day by Eusebius 
of Alexandria [5th cent. ?] the slackness of people 
in coming to church is humorously treated and re- 
buked.) The worship includes inter alia the recita- 
tion of three psalms, responses, prs ers, and the 
reading of the gospel story of the Resurrection. 
Justin Martyr’s account of worship on the Lord’s 
Day is also well known (Apol. i. 65-67), while—to 
go still further back tothe very fringe of the Apos- 
tolic Age—we have Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan 
wherein he describes Christians meeting early in 
the morning to sing hymns to Christ and (v.l. 
as) God, and joining in a sacramental act and a 
common meal. This took place, he says, stato die, 
and no doubt that fixed day was the first day of 
the week. 

(d) Very ibly the sacramental meal (‘ break- 
ing of bread’) was the earliest distinctive feature 
in the Christian observance of the Lord’s Day, the 
other exercises of prayer, reading, etc., being 
added later. ‘To the sacramental meal of apos- 
tolic times, understood as a foretaste and assurance 
of the Messianic banquet” in the coming Par- 
ousia, there was soon prefixed a religious exercise 
—modelled perhaps on the common worship of the 
Synagogue—which implied just those preparatory 
acts of penance, purification, and desirous stretch- 
ing out towards the Infinite, which precede in the 
experience of the growing soul the establishment 
of communion with the Spiritual World’ (E. 
Underhill, The Mystic Way, London, 1913, p. 335). 

8. Modern names for Lord’s Day.—The varying 
names by which the day has been known in later 
times reflect the confusion which has attended the 
history of the Lord’s Day as a Christian institution. 

(a) To speak of the day as ‘the Sabbath’ (even 
the expression ‘ Christian Sabbath’ is only admis- 
sible on the ground of analogy) is to use a modus 
loquendi that primitive Christians could never have 
used. Their distinction between Sabbath and 
Lord’s Day was as clear as between the first and 
the seventh day. It arises from the mistaken 
identification of the weekly festival of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ with the Sabbath of the Jews and 
of the Fourth Commandment in the Decalogue. 
The sanctions for the observance of the Lord’s Day 
were wrongly sought in OT prescriptions (see 
Richard Baxter’s treatise on ‘The Divine appoint- 
ment of the Lord’s Day proved, etc.,’ in Works, ed. 
Orme, London, 1830, xiii. 363 ff.). 

Less than ever is it of service now to appeal to 
the Fourth Commandment as an authority in urg- 
ing the due maintenance of the Lord’s Day ; though, 
indeed, the Mosaic institution has its full value as 
a venerable exemplification of the naturally wise 
provision for a weekly release from daily business 
and toil. Christians must rely on other sanctions, 
and chiefly the definite association of the day with 
the Resurrection of our Lord, the true instinct by 
which with great spontaneity the first little Chris- 
tian communities set the day apart, the continuous 
usage of the Church, the provision for the function 
of worship. Others who may be uninfluenced by 
specific religious considerations, and for whom the 
very term ‘ Lord’s Day’ may have no significance, 
may yet very well recognize the value of the under- 
lying natural principle of the ‘ day of rest.’ 

(5) Again, the persistence, or survival, of the pre- 
Christian and pagan designation ‘Sunday’ is a 
matter of interest, especially since, being tacitly 
denuded of its ancientassociations withsun-worship, 
it has come to be invested to the Christian mind 
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with all the meaning attached to ‘ Lord’s Day,’ and 
used siterohanzeably with that name. We have 
seen how careful primitive Christians were to dis- 
tinguish between the pagan name and that which 
they took for their own particular use. But the 
old nomenclature held its ground in the civil calen- 
dar notwithstanding the spread of Christianity. 
When Constantine (A.D. 321) publicly honoured 
the Lord’s Day by enacting that it should be kept 
asa day of rest, he spoke of it as dies ve Kis 
solis. In the latter part of the 4th cent., in one of 
the laws of Valentinian II., there occurs the phrase : 
‘On Sunday, which our forefathers usually and 
rightly called the Lord’s Day (Dominicum)’—a 
further evidence as to the triumph of the ancient 
name. It is curious to see Lord's Day’ referred 
to as an old name that had fallen into abeyance 
(see Bingham, op. cit. XX. ii. 1). 

An interesting subject of inquiry presents itself 
in the fact that among the Teutonic nations of 
Western Christendom this old an name, ‘day 
of the sun,’ has established itself in the calendar, 
whilst the modern Latin nations employ as the 
universal name the early Christian term dies dom- 
inica in various forms. (The futile attempt of the 
Quakers to supersede both forms and revert to NT 
simplicity by using the colourless expression first 
day is a matter of history.) In the light of this 
divergence Zahn’s plea for the day as alike valuable 
for Christians and non-Christians has point only 
when addressed to the Teutonic peoples. The 
weekly festival, he urges, should be upheld as ‘a 
Lord's Day” only, of course, for those who call 
upon the risen Jesus as their Lord, but as a Sun - 
day” for all men, a day when God's sun shines 
benignantly upon the earth’ (op. cit. ad fin.). 
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LOT (Adr).—Lot, the nephew, and for a time 
the companion, of Abraham, is thrice over called 
‘righteous’ in 2 P 27°, With all his faults, of 
which the spirit of compromise was the most con- 
spicuous, he was relatively ölxaios, i.e. in com- 

arison with the citizens of Sodom among whom 

e made his abode. The Vulg. and Erasmus 
assume that in v.8 he is designated ‘just in seeing 
and hearing’—‘aspectu et auditu justus but it 
is better to read, ‘in seeing and hearing he vexed 
his righteous soul.’ The active voice (éSacd»fer) 
implies that while he was no doubt continually 
vexed beyond measure by the conduct of the people 
around him, his troubles were ultimately of his 
own making. ‘It was precisely his dwelling there, 
which was is own deliberate choice, that became 
an active torment to his soul’ (H. von Soden in 
Handkom. zum NT, iii., Freiburg i. B., 1899, p. 203). 

; JAMES STRAHAN. 

LOTS.—1. Definition.—The art. DIVINATION in- 
dicated how at an early period men felt it to be 
their duty and for their advantage to get into and 
maintain friendly relations with their divinities. 
There gradually grew up, on the one hand, methods 
by which the deities revealed their will to men; 
and on the other, methods by which men could 
learn the desire or decision of the deities. Among 
the latter, one of the most primitive and most 
widely diffused was kleromancy (x\jjpos + pavrela), 
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divination by lot. While the efficacy of klero- 
mancy in modern civilized life depends on the elim- 
ination of all possibility of human interference, in 
the lower culture it depends and depended on the 
certainty of Divine interference, the untrammelled 
exercise of the Divine will. This end was attained 
by (a) the use of certain things through which, 
according to tradition, the divinities could express 
their will. There were many such, as ‘a rod’ (4850s, 
Sap, hence paBdouarrela, ‘rhabdomancy’), ‘arrows’ 
(Se os, d; hence BerAopavria, ‘belomancy’), knuckle- 
bones (dorpdyados; hence dorpayadduarris, ‘astra- 

lomant’), and many others, as pebbles (Vos, 
6700, beans, etc.; (ö) the reverent manipulation of 
sacred things through which the deity had indicated 
his pleasure to make known his will, a good ex- 
ample of which is the use by the Hebrew priests 
of ‘the Urim and the Thummim'; (c) the select- 
ing of a method by which the deity was perfectly 
free to express his will without human interference, 
a good example of which is seen in the action of 
Jonathan (1 S 14°18), This latter use approaches 
very closely to the omen or the ordeal and to some 
kinds of rhabdomancy.* 

2. Diffusion.—Kleromancy is a universal religious 
ractice. It was resorted to by the Romans f and 
reeks. It prevailed throughout the Semitic 

world. In the form of belomancy it was used by 
the Babylonians (Ezk 21% (5; ‘he shook the arrows 
to and fro.’§ It was employed by the sailors of 
the ship of Tarshish (Jon 17), by the Arabs, and 
Assyrians (HD iii. 12 h: while the Persians re- 
sorted to it as a means of finding out lucky days 
(Est 37 9%), It tlourishes in China and Japan 
and in all uncivilized countries to-day. In every 
case it is in close connexion with the worship of 
the deities, and often takes place in their pre- 
sence or in their temples, and always under their 
auspices. 

‘Among the Hebrews in the oldest times the 
typica form of divine decision was by the lot, or 
other such oracle at the sanctuary.’ f Later on, 
kleromancy was largely and regularly employed 
with the sanction of Jahweh, so that, apart from all 
human influence, passion, bias, or trickery, He 
might be able to dictate His will: The lot Sev png 
but the whole decision thereof comes from Jahweh’ 
(Pr 16%).** This means not that the actual dis- 
posal of affairs might be widely different from 
what... the lot... appeared to determine’ 
(Fairbairn, Imperial Bible Dictionary, ii. 118), but 
the exact oppone ; hence it was clearly established 
that ‘the lot causeth contentions to cease, and 
parteth between the mighty’ (Pr 18%). We have 
a conspicuous example of rhabdomancy in the 
budding and fruit-bearing of Aaron’s rod (Nu 17}* 

16-23), fr and the 1 is also referred to in 
os 41, and probably in Is 170. We find klero- 
mancy practised in the form of belomancy in 2 K 

* See James Sibree, ‘ Divination among the Malagasy,’ Folk- 
Lore, iii. (1892) 193 fl. 

t F. Granger, The Worship of the Romans, 1895, p. 180; 
Cicero, de Divinatione, ii. 86, etc.; W. Smith, Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, 1875, artt. ‘Oraculum,’ ‘Sortes’; 
Thomas Gataker, Treatise of the Nature and Use of Lots, 1627, 
and A just Defence of certain Passages in (the preceding) 
Treatise, 1623, p. 75. 

t W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, 1918, ch. x.; Smith, loc. 
cit., art. Dicastes’; The Martyrdom of Polycarp, vi. 

$ The Qur'an i Mente v. 4, Sale’s Prel. Disc. v.) prohibits the 
procuring of a Divine sentence by drawing a lot at the sanctuary 
with headless arrows. 

| W. Robertson Smith, ‘Divination and Magic in Dt 1810. 11, 
in J Ph xiii. [1885] 277. 

q W. Robertson Smith, ib. 
an 5 may mean (a) cast into, or (8) ‘cast about in (HDB 

iv. 840). pg may mean the bosom of (a) a person; (8) a gar- 
ment; (Y) a thing, as a chariot or altar, hence might possibly 
mean an urn (Smith’s DB ii. 146). The meaning is almost 
certainly that under (8). 

tt W. R. Smith, RSA, 1894, p. 196, and comment thereon by 
G. B. Gray in Com. on Numbers (ICC, 1903), 


13180.“ Under the form known as the Urim and 
the Thummim it was or became a mode used only 
by the priests.t Kleromancy had, of course, its 
largest sphere in acts directly connected with 
Jahweh. The decision as to which goat should be 
for sacrifice to Jahweh and which to Azazel was 
determined by lot (Lv 16100). A war was the war 
primarily not of Israel but of Jahweh, and that 
specially if it was for the punishment of wrong- 
doing; hence the members ofa punitive expedition 
were chosen by lot (Jg 20°), hence also the spoil 
taken in war (Jg 5”), whether captives (2 S 82, 
Nah 3”, Jl 3°) or sections of a conquered city 
(Ob), The services of the sanctuary were sacred; 
hence the priestly functions were assigned to the 
orders by lot (1 Ch 247, Lk 1%), Shemaiah the 
scribe writing out the lots in the presence of a 
committee consisting of the king, the high priest, 
and other functionaries (1 Ch 246. 31). The musi- 
cians (1 Ch 258), the custodians (1 Ch 2613. 4), and 
the persons who should bring the wood and other 
offerings to the temple (Neh 10%, were all chosen 
by lot. So sacred was this precede that a special 
official was entrusted with ‘superintending the 
daily casting of the lots for determining the 
particular parts of the service that were to be 
pporno to the various officiating priests’ 
(E. Schürer. HJP Ul. i. 269, 293). It was even 
maintained by some Jews in later times that the 
high priest had been chosen by the same method 
(Jos. BJ Iv. iii. 7,8; c. Ap. ii. 24). As the king 
was the official representative of Jahweh, Saul was 
chosen by lot (1 S 1021). Godless or indiscriminate 
work is where no lot is cast (Ezk 246). When the 
oy or ban had been pronounced and violated, then 
the guilty person was detected whether the on 
was permanent (Jos 7716) or temporary (1 S 14), 
in both cases presumabiy by the Urim and the 
Thummim.t As the Semites regarded the land 
inhabited by a nation as the possession of the god 
of the nation, Palestine belonged, as an allotment, 
to Jahweh (Dt 32%); hence it was His right and 
duty to put His people into actual possession 
(Ps 105", 1 Ch 1618), which He did (Ps 78% 13513, 
Ac 13”), and to divide it up by kleromancy into 
allotments to the various tribes (Nu 268. % 335 
367).§ This accordingly was done in regard to the 
nine and a half tribes (Nu 34, Jos 142 151 161 
17 4-17 Pg 78%), to the conquered land, to the 
land still unconquered after the first pront eftort 
(Jos 186-11 191-4), and at the death of Joshua (Jos 
13°); also in regard to the towns for the Levites 
(Jos 21$, 1 Ch 6°; Jos 215, 1 Ch 6%; Jos 216, 1 Ch 
6%; 1 Ch 68; Jos 218, 1 Ch 6%). This was done 
‘before Jahweh’ (Jos 18°) and under the direction 
of a committee consisting of the high priest, the 
political chief, and the heads of the fathers’ houses 
of the tribes (Jos 14?-3). 

In course of time the procedure which had been 
primarily and essentially sacred was applied to 
secular affairs such as the selection of people 
to inhabit and guard a city (Neh 11?) A study 
of the Old Testament reveals how kleromancy 
coloured the thought and the theology of the 
Hebrew thinkers and poets. 

* See also Ps 913. 

t As was the ephod (1 8 1418); LXX and J. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 1885, p. 133; HDB iv. 
838, with the literature there mentioned, and v. 662b. 

ł 1 8 1441.42 as amended from LXX by A. Kuenen, The Re- 
ligion of Israel, i. 11874] 98; A. R. 8. Kennedy, HDB iv. 
839b; G. B. Gray, in Mansfield College Essays, 1909, p. 120; 
8. R. Driver, Teæt of the Books of Samuel, 1890. 

$ Ezekiel’s ideal division of the land was by lot (Ezk 472 
48%), It was the intention of Antiochus, after subduing 
Palestine, to plant colonies in the land, dividing it among them 
by lot (1 Mac 8%), Josephus (BJ 11. viii. 7) saved his lite by 
inducing his soldiers to agree that the order in which they 
should kill each other should be decided by lot. He adds this 
comment, ‘whether we must say it happened so by chance, or 
whether by the providence of God.’ 
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3. In the New Testament.—At the Crucifixion 
of Jesus we see its secular and Roman use when 
the soldiers divided His upper garments among 
themselves by lot. 

After the suicide of Judas it was decided that 
a successor should be appointed. The procedure 
(Ac 12-2) was as follows. From the mass of the 
followers of Jesus, numbering about one hundred 
and twenty, those only were declared eligible who 
had proved their steadfastness by keeping in con- 
stant contact with Him from His baptism. From 
this short leet they appointed (€orncay ; not put 
forward’) two. Neither the parties who did this 
nor the method of doing it are mentioned. Then 
prayer was offered to Jesus* for His decision. 

he next step is not quite certain. If the words 
#bwkav x avrois, which is the correct reading, 
mean ‘they gave the lots to them,’ then that 
indicates that to each of the two there was given 
to place in the proper receptacle a tablet with 
his name or mark, and he whose tablet was first 
shaken out was held to be Divinely elected. But 
the phrase is not the classical nor the NT expres- 
sion for casting lots, and if rendered ‘they gave 
lots for them,’ a quite legitimate rendering, then, 
as Mosheim held,t the election was by ballot. 
This, of course, is not in harmony with Jewish 
practice, as seen in the selection of the goats 
(Lv 166). From the result oeng indicated by the 
words ‘the lot fell’ and not ‘the Lord chose,’ it 
has been argued that the election was unwarranted 
and that the Divine intention was that St. Paul 
should fill the place of Judas. This is a piece of 

ure imagination. Nor is there a shadow of proof 
that the eleven were in any special manner led 
either to appoint a successor or to appoint him 
by this method. The fact that the election took 

ace before Pentecost has no vital significance. 

he act, in the face of the enemies of the Church, 
was, like the 5 of the camp of Hannibal 
by the Romans, a boldly prudent step, a declara- 
tion to all that the Church was neither cowed by 
the death of her Lord nor dejected by the suicide 
of the traitor, but was girding herself for a forward 
march. When St. James was martyred there was 
no occasion for such an act, and no successor was 
appointed. Hence this remains the only official 
use of the lot in the Apostolic Church. ? Klero- 
mancy has left its mark on the thought, and 
specially on the soteriology, of the Apostolic Age. 
Apo is used in the secondary sense which it 
praana gained as something assigned to man 

y a higher power. Judas had received rdv rRñpor 
in the ministry carried on by Jesus (cf. It. xxiii. 
862; Ac 12"), and his successor was to take not rò» 
c (N CSE), but only his rbror, place (ABC*D; 
Ac 13), while in it Simon Magus had neither pepis 
o65¢ xAfRpos, neither a share, a limited portion, nor 
an allotment (Ac 821). The xpecfurépo: must not 
exercise lordly mastery (cf. Ps 9 [10F) over what 
is not theirs, but rê» RN, allotments made to 
them (1 P 5). Ignatius prays for grace eis rò rò» 
KAfjpdy pou dvexwodlorws dwodafeiy, to cling to my 
lot without hindrance to the end’ (Epistle to the 
Romans, i.). xp ο,mͤ has its original sense of 
an allotment made by a higher power. Abraham 
went out from Ur into a rérov, a district in which 
he was promised an allotment (He 11°), but in 


H. P. Liddon, The Divinity of our Lord!!, 1885, p. 375; A. 
Carr in Expositor, 6th eer. i. [1900] 889; and various Commen- 
aries in loco. 
t J. . Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 1868, p. 


» note 8. 
ł J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiastice, 1840, iv. 1. 11; J. 
e, Discourses on Difficult Tezts of Scripture, 1851, 

297; J. B. Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippians?, 1870, p. ; 
F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 4th ser., 1874, p. 117; F. Rendall, 
Ezpositor, Srd ser. vii. [1888] 357; HDB iil. 305, and literature 
there mentioned. The Didache 05 contains no reference to 
the method of electing bishops and deacons. 
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which he actually got none (Ac 7°), the allotment, 
and all its accompaniments, resting on nothing 
legal, but on a mere promise (Gal 3'8). Similarly 
the called of God still receive only the promise of 
an allotment which is eternal (He 9015). 

The transmission of an allotment was regulated 
by certain customs. A holder could convey it to 
another, as Isaac did to Jacob, and such transfer- 
ence could not be cancelled or altered (Gn 27”, He 
1217), It was recognized that the son of a female 
slave could not share an allotment with the son of a 
free-born wife (Gn 21, Gal 4”). Hence gradually 
the children, just because they were the children, 
of the possessor (Ro 87) claimed the allotment on 
the death of the r as a thing to be divided 
among them (Lk 12). Because a child came to 
be looked upon as the holder of the Mios, and 
when he attained the proper age (Gal 4') entered 
on possession, xAnpovduos (xAfpos + »éuona hold“) 
came to mean what we call an heir (He 110.“ In 
this sense the word is used pron tically in the 
prn, ‘This is 6 xAnpovduos, let us kill him 
and the rAnpovopla will become ours’ (Mt 21%, Mk 
127, Lk 20%. Similarly the higher things of life 
came to be looked upon as something the MHD of 
which a man could hold. Noah became the holder 
of the «A\fpos of righteousness (He 117). Very sig- 
nificant as attaching excellency to a name, as a 
condensed form of the whole personality, is the 
expression that the Eternal Son ĝıapopurepov xexAnpo- 
vounker bvoua, had allotted to Him a more excellent 
name (He 1‘), and thus became the One to whom 
all things were allotted (He 1°), h οο%uẽl Hd rum. 
Salvation, whether as promised or bestowed, is, 
in its ultimate eschatological form, something 
allotted. St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles was to 
open the eyes that they might receive ip, an 
allotment, a thing falling to their lot, among them 
that are sanctified (Ac 2618). God, who is able to 
give them a xAnpovoulay among all them that are 
sanctified (Ac 209), Himself causes them to be- 
come partakers roô «djpou, of the allotment of the 
saints in light (cf. Ps 15 [16}*, Col 1+3), the dpa, 
the arles of the allotment, being the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Eph 1°), and the ministry of the 
angels (He 110. The promises of God are given 
as an allotment to those who exhibit faith and 
patience (He 6%), and Christian graciousness to 
others (1 P 3%; while to him who overcomes 
temptation there is given as an allotment the 
5 g toat only God can give (Rev 217), and to 
those who comport themselves rightly to the home 
circle there is given as a recompense the allotment 
(Col 3%). The saints in this way become, as Israel 
of old (Dt 4% 9% 32%), the allotment which 
belongs to God (Eph 14), & & ral éxAnpwOnner (N 
BKLP), and, being the riches of His glory (1%), are 
the heirs of all the promises (He 67). Just as the 
earth is an allotment made to the meek (Mt 55), 
and eternal life an allotment to those who have 
left houses, etc. (Mt 19%, Mk 107, Lk 10% 18%, 
Gal 57"), so there is a Kingdom in which the un- 
righteous (1 Co 6“. 10), in which flesh and blood 
(1 Co 1550, in which fornicators, etc. (Eph 5°), 
cannot receive an allotment ; for it is an allotment 
prepared only for the blessed of the Father (Mt 
25%), It is therefore a spiritual allotment, incor- 
ruptible, undefiled (1 P 1$). This possession passes 
to men not through force of a legal enactment, 
but throngh their showing themselves heirs to it 
by their ethical and spiritual conduct. Thus the 
allotment of this world, promised to Abraham, 

asses to those linked to him not by flesh and 
blood, but only by the righteousness of faith (Ro 


* Cf. the remarks on feudal tenure in J. Hill Burton, The 
Scot Abroad, 1898, p. 4. f 

t Cf. Polycarp, Epistle to the Philippians, ul.: ‘det vohis 
sortem et partem inter sanctos suoa.’ 
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4- 11), and only those who are thus in Christ are 
Abraham’s progeny, and «xAnpoyéuo: according to 
the promise (Gal 3”). They are the heirs of 
eternal life, according to hope (Tit 37), and because 
they have loved their Lord (Ja 2°). Hence it is 
that the Gentiles equally with the Jews are ew- 
xAnpovduot, fellow heirs (Eph 3°), and wives are gw- 
xAnporduocs, joint heirs of the grace of life (1 P 37).“ 
The conception of salvation as something allotted 
to man may have tended to obscure the necessity 
for diligence and earnestness in the pursnit of the 
Christian ideal, and this again may account for 
the absence of the idea from the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers. In actual life at least we are 
not unfamiliar with something similar. 

While kleromancy, it is true, ‘appeared to take 
the responsibility of decision out of the hands of 
man and vest it in the presiding deity,’ t yet, in 
reality, its tendency is not to exalt the Divine will 
but to enervate the human mind. It thus tends 
to destroy our sense of responsibility, and the 
duty of patiently pe ane od to enlighten our 
minds as to what is right. It thus robs us of the 
moral and spiritual discipline of acting accordin 
as conscience, enlightened by Him, dictates, an 
besides opens up infinite possibilities of trickery 
and fraud. Through the action of the eleven, and 
age-long influences, Jewish and pagan, kleromancy 
continued to be practised in the Church. Augus- 
tine held that divisory lots were lawful in common 
things but not in disposing of ecclesiastical offices 
and lives of men, r and similar views continued to 
prevar till near the end of the 17th century.§ 

eremy Taylor still thought it ‘not improbable, 
and in most cases to be admitted, that God hath 
committed games of chance to the Devil's conduct.’ || 
Wesley believed in Divine guidance being given by 
lot, and in 1738 a journey to Bristol was finally 
decided on, after various appeals to the Sortes 
Sanctorum, by kleromancy.** Among the Moravi- 
ans, whose first ministers were chosen by lot, in 
1467, and whose church life was at first completely 
regulated by kleromancy, its sphere was steadily 
and gradually limited, and it is now scarcely recog- 
nized +t Though down to the end of the 16th cent. it 
was frequently practised, t and the prevailing view 
was that lots may not be used, but with great re- 
verence, because the disposition of them cometh im- 
mediately from God, yet the arguments of Gata- 
ker 88 that such Divine interposition was indeed 
mere superstition,’ and that ‘lots were governed 
by purely natural laws,’ gradually influenced 
educated men. Among the more illiterate sects 
kleromancy long lingered, and the scene in Silas 
Marner (ch. 1) was true to life. Pious but ignorant 
ple still resort to it in one form or another. 
he rule that when a lower type of religion is 
absorbed or superseded by a higher the ceremonies 
of the former finally become pamos, and then 
children’s games, is illustrated by the fact that 
the casting of lots, once sacred and solemn, is 
now totally confined to games. 
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LOVE. — 1. Linguistic usage.— Two verbs are 


used by the NT to designate religious loved yard 
and Sie. In the L. a third term, epd, occurs, 


but only once sensu bono, viz. Pr 46 (love of wisdom), 
once in a neutral sense, viz. Est 27 (the king loved 
Esther), everywhere else as a figure of idolatry or 
political theocratic unfaithfulness (Jer 220 2, La 
19, Ezk 16% % 27 238. % 2, Hos 27 10. 14. 13). That 
the NT does not employ epd at all is probably due 
to the sensual associations of the word. In regard to 
the difference between dyarday and S the follow- 
ing should be noticed. The etymology of dyarayv 
is uncertain, but it seems to be allied to roots ex- 
pressing ‘admiration,’ ‘taking pride in,’ ‘taking 
pleasure in.’ This points to the conclusion that 
ayar» is the love of selection and complacency 
based on the perception of something in the object 
loved that attracts and pleases. This element of 
selective attachment shows itself in the fact that 
dyaray can mean ‘to be contented with,’ ‘to 
acquiesce in, ‘to put up with,’ and also in this, 
that dyawa» is not used of the love of mere compas- 
sion. On the other hand, e seems to have as its 
fundamental root-meaning the intimacy of bodily 
touch, fondling,’ ‘ caressing,’ whence it can signify 
‘to kiss’; it therefore denotes the love of close as- 
sociation in the habitual relations of life—love be- 
tween kindred, between husband and wife, between 
friends (Mt 6 107 236, Lk 20%, Jn 113-58 123 159, 
1 Ti 6 [gcdAapyupla], 2 Ti 3* [N], Tit 2* [gpir- 
avdpos], Ja 47 [H rob xéopov)). In Latin diligere 
corresponds to dyaray, amare to Seu, except 
that amare covers a wider range, correspondin 
also to the Greek pâ». From this distinctive an 
fundamental meaning the fact may be explained 
that in biblical Greek dyaray is used exclusively 
where man’s love for God comes under considera- 
tion: it here implies the recognition of the ador- 
able and lovable character of the Deity. Se is 
never used of man’s love for God as such, because 
the mental attitude of intimacy which the word 
implies would be out of place in the creature with 
reference to the Deity (it is different where the 
love of the disciples for Jesus is spoken of [Jn 167 
2115-36-17, 1 Co 167)). Scripture prefers the word 
which unambiguously puts human love in the re- 
ligious sphere on a moral and spiritual basis, even 
if, in order to do so, it has to leave somewhat of 
the intensity of the es eal affection unexpressed. 
As designations of the love extending from God to 
man both éyaray and Ge may be used, the former 
in so far as God’s love is not blind impulse or ir- 
rational sentiment, but a love of free self-deter- 
mination, the latter because it is proper to God by 
a gracious condescension to enter into that close 
habitual friendship with man which the word con- 
notes. As a matter of fact, however, pet» is but 
rarely used to describe the love of God towards 
man. 

In extra-biblical Greek love as extending from 
the gods to man seems to be an unknown concep- 
tion, for according to Aristotle and Dio Chrysos- 
tom both dyarâr and ¢idetv have place not in those 
who rule with reference to those they rule over, but 
only in the opposite direction: ärorov Se rò» 
Ala (where Ala is the subject). 

It is in keeping with the distinction above drawn 
that the specific term for brotherly love (see art. 
BROTHERLY LOVE) is ¢tAadeAgla, for the idea is 
derived from the family-relation, although, of 
course, dyarâ» here occurs with equal frequency. 
On the other hand, of the love for enemies enjoined 
in the NT Se never occurs, being excluded y the 
nature of the case, whereas dyarâr, involving a 
deliberate movement of the will, may apply to such 
a‘relation. 

While it appears from what has been said that 
d yard had by reason of its inherent signification 
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and classica] use an antecedent fitness to express 
the biblical idea of religious love, this should not 
be construed to mean that the word carried already 
in extra-biblical Greek all the content of the Scrip- 
tural conception. In the profane usage the moral, 
spiritual element was yet lacking, although the 
elements of choice and rational attachment were 
given. Like so many other words which possessed 
an antecedent affinity for the biblical world of 
thought from a formal point of view, it needed the 
baptism of regeneration in order to become fit for 
incorporation into the vocabulary of Scripture. 

The noun dydrn seems to have been coined by 
the LXX to translate the OT conception of religious 
love. It is not found in classical Greek, nor even 
with Philo and Josephus. Perhaps the fact that 
the profane literature does not have the noun is 
significant. It can be explained on the principle 
that only through transference into the moral, 
. sphere could the habitual character of 
the act of loving, which is inherent in the noun, 
originate. The noun in the Vulgate is caritas, 
from carum habere, which admirably expresses 
the specific character of the biblical conception. 
Caritas in turn gave rise to the ‘charity ’ of the 
English Bible (AV), in most used of love 
towards fellow-Christians (cf., however, 1 Co 88, 
1 Th 3, 2 Ti 22 310, where there is no reason so 
to restrict it). The RV substitutes ‘love,’ in all 

es where the AV has ‘charity’ (26 times in 
all), for the reason that ‘charity’ has in modern 
usage become restricted to the love of beneficence 
or forbearance. 

The following discussion confines itself to the 
love existing between God and man. For love as 
between man and man see art. BROTHERLY LOVE. 

2. Love in the apostolic teaching.—Love is in 
the apostolic teaching a central and outstanding 
trait in the disposition of God towards man. In 
this respect the view taken by Jesus is fully 
adhered to. If in the witness of the early Church, 
as recorded in Acts, no direct affirmation of this 
„ is made, that can easily be explained 

rom the 8 urpose of this witness. In 
the fellowship of the first Christians among them- 
selves the indirect operation of the new force 
introduced by Jesus into the hearts of His followers 
manifests itself clearly enough (Ac 28-47 42.) 

i. ST. PAUL.—With St. Paul love is explicitly 
placed in the foreground as the fundamental dis- 
position in God from which salvation springs and 
as that which in the possession of God constitutes 
for the believer the supreme treasure of religion. 
God is the God of love (2 Co 131). In Gal 5” love 
is named first among the fruits of the Spirit. It 
is associated with the Fatherhood of God (Eph 6”). 
In the apostolic salutations it stands co-ordinated 
with the grace of Christ (2 Co 13, Eph 6%, 2 Th 
36). It is the greatest of the three fundamental 
graces of the Christian life, and the sole abiding 
one of these three (1 Co 13% )5), This pomecy love 
can claim even in comparison with faith. For, on 
the one hand, faith as well as hope is a grace made 
nec by the provisional conditions of the 
present sinful world, and in both its aspects—that 
of mediate spiritual perception and that of trust— 
will be superseded by sight in the world to come 
(2 Co 57); on the other hand, faith as compared 
with love is instrumental, not an end in itself; it 
brings the Christian into that fundamental relation 
to God, wherein his religious faculties, foremost 
among which is love, can function normally (Gal 
5°). The prominence of faith in the Pauline teach- 
ing is not therefore indicative of its absolute and 
final preponderance in the Christian consciousness, 
It would, however, scarcely be in accordance with 
St. Paul’s view to press the primacy of love to 
the extent of denying all independent significance 
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to other religious states. There is an aspect in 
which faith in itself, and apart from its working 
through love, glorifies God (Ro 4”), and whatever 
thus directly contributes to the Divine glory has 
inherent religious value. The same must 
affirmed of the knowledge of God. The emphasis 
thrown throughout the NT on the value of truth 
cannot be wholly explained from its soteriological 
utility. It expresses the conviction that knowing 
and adoring God are in themselves a religious act, 
apart from all fructifying influence on the believer's 
life. When St. Paul includes ‘knowledge’ (1 Co 
13°) in the things that shall be done away, this 
applies only to the specific mode of knowledge in 
this life, the ‘seeing in a mirror darkly,’ the know- 
ledge of a child, which will make place in the 
world to come for a full knowledge ‘face to face,’ 
analogous to the Divine knowledge of the believer 
(v.42), Knowledge, while of value, is not equal 
in value to love (1 Co 80). 

(a) The love of God.—It has been alleged that in 
two respects the Apostle’s teaching on the love of 
God marks a retrogression as compared with the 
gospel of Jesus: on the one hand, St. Paul restricts 
the love of God to the circle of believers, thus 
making sonship co-extensive with adoption = justifi- 
cation; on the other hand, he emphasizes, side by 
side with love, the working of sovereignty and 
justice as equally influential attributes in God, 
whence also the effectual communication of the 
Divine love to the sinner cannot, according to 
the Apostle, take pae except as a result of the 
sovereign choice of God and after satisfaction to 
His justice. This charge, however, rests on a mis- 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus, by 
way of correction to the prevailing commercial 
conception of God’s attitude towards man in. 
Judaism, brings forward the love of God. Never- 
theless the specific Fatherly love and the corre- 
sponding state of sonship are in His gospel, no less 
than with St. Paul, redemptive conceptions, P 
taining not to man as such, but to the disciples, 
the heirs of the kingdom. This may be seen most 
clearly from the fact that in its highest aspect 
sonship is an eschatological attainment (Mt 5°, Lk 
20%; cf. Ro 87). It is true that a developed 
soteriology like St. Paul’s, delimiting the mutual 
claims of the love and justice of is not found 
in our Lord's teaching. But this could not be 
expected before the supreme saving transaction 
the Death of Christ —had actually taken place. 
The great principles on which the Atonement rests 
are enunciated with sufficient clearness (Mk 10%), 
In comparisons between Jesus and St. Paul it is 
frequently overlooked that what corresponds to 
the Apostle’s soteriology is the eschatological 
element in Jesus’ teaching. As a matter of fact, 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation was developed in 
the closest dependence on his eschatology. If the 
comparison be instituted with this in mind, it will 
be seen that in our Lord’s eschatological utterances 
the sovereignty and justice of God occupy no less 
central a place than in the Pauline doctrine of 
salvation, and that the love of God in its eschato- 
logical setting is to Jesus as much a redemptive 
factor as it is in the Pauline gospel. 

The phrase ‘the love of God’ occurs in the 
Pauline Epistles in Ro 5° 8, 2 Co 13'4, 2 Th 3°, 
Tit 34 (SNA ,; the love of Christ’ occurs in 
Ro 8% (variant reading ‘love of God’), 2 Co 51, 
Eph 3; ‘the love of God in Christ’ in Ro 8°. In 
all these cases the genitive is a subjective genitive. 
In ‘the love of the Spirit’ (Ro 15%) the genitive 
seems to be that of origin (cf. Col 15), Some 
exegetes propose for Ro 5° and 2 Th 3° love to- 
wards God. In the former passage the context is 
decisive against this (ef. v.“, and the fact that the 
consciousness of the love of God’ furnishes the 
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basis for the certainty of the Christian hope). In 
2 Th 3° the sense is determined by the parallel 
phrase, tropov rod X pro; if this could mean the 
‘patient waiting for Christ’ (AV), then dyarh roù 
Geos would be ‘love for God.’ Such a rendering, 
however, seems to be linguistically improbable, 
and the ordinary interpretation of vmoyor) as 
‘patience,’ ‘steadfastness,’ requires Xporod as a 
subjective genitive. The meaning is not that the 
love of God and the patience of Christ are held up 
as models to the readers, but the Apostle prays 
that their hearts may be directed to a full reliance 
on the love of God and the steadfastness of Christ 
as the two mainsprings of their salvation. In 2 
Co 5 4 yap dyar) ro Xpurrod ouréxer ud is not to 
be explained on analogy with the preceding ‘fear 
of the Lord’ (v."), nor in contrast to the knowledge 
of ‘Christ after the flesh’ (v.?6), in the sense of St. 
Paul’s love for Christ ; but, in close agreement with 
the following ‘One died for all,’ it is meant of the 
love Christ showed by His Death. 

To St. Paul the love of God is throughout a 
specifically redemptive love. Its manifestation is 
seldom sought in Nature and providence (Ro 8%, 
‘all things’), but regularly in the work of salvation. 
Since this work culminates in the Death of Christ, 
the Cross is the crowning manifestation of the 
Divine love (Ro 5°). What thus finds supreme 
expression at its height underlies the entire process 
as its primordial source. The love of God is to St. 
Paul the fountain of redemption. It lies behind 
its objective part, what is theologically called 
‘the Atonement,’ for St. Paul traces this in both 
its aspects of reconciliation and redemption to the 
one source. As regards reconciliation, the initia- 
tive of love is inherent in the conception itself, 
since God makes those who were objectively His 
enemies His friends, creating by the Death of 
Christ the possibility for His love to manifest itself 
(Ro 5* 10. 11, 2 Co 514. 1821), The idea of redemption 
has the same implications, for it emphasizes the 
self-sacrifice of love to which God was put in savin 
man (Ac 20%, 1 Co 6” 72). This love is unmeri 
love, hence its more specific name of xápis, grace.“ 
It is ‘love,’ not mere ‘mercy’ or ‘pity,’ which 
determines God's attitude towards the sinner. 
The mercy is enriched by the love (Eph 2‘). The 
usual associations of dyara» apply to the love of 
God for sinners only in so far as it is a deliberate 
movement of the Divine will and purpose, not 
because there is something admirable or attractive 
in the spiritual and ethical condition of man which 
would explain its origin. For the very reason 
that it springs spontaneously from God without 
objective motivation, this Divine love is a mystery 
‘passing knowledge’ (Eph 310. Salvation on its 
subjective side is derived by St. Paul even more 
clearly from the love of God. The gift of the 
Spirit is a pledge of it to the believer ; hence with 
the pouring forth of the Spirit into the heart, the 
Jove of God is poured out therein (Ro 5°). On the 
consciousness of this love rests the certainty of 
hope in the completion of salvation (Ro 5“ 5). St. 
Paul calls the love underlying the application of 
redemption zxpéyrwors, ‘foreknowledge’ (Ro 8”); 
the simple yryydoxew in this specific sense occurs 
in 1 Co 83, Gal 4°, 2 Ti 2. This term denotes not 
an intellectual prescience ; but, in dependence on 
the pregnant sense of the Hebrew yv (Ex 2%, Hos 
135, Am 32), it means that God sovereignly sets 
His affection upon a person. The absoluteness 
and unconditioned character of this prognosis are 
such that it can furnish proof for the proposition 
that all things work together for the good of 
believers. Hence it fixes as the destiny of believers 
(‘ predestination ’) eschatological likeness unto the 
image of the gloritied Christ, and with infallible 
certainty moves forward through the two inter- 


mediate stages of vocation and justification to the 
goal of this glory (Ro 8%”), The conception of 
er, N ye (middle voice, to choose for one’s 
self’) has likewise for its correlate the sovereign 
love of God (Eph 1‘). The association of the 
redemptive love of God with His prerogative of 
sovereign choice renders the word d yard especially 
suitable for describing the relation involved. It is 
in the interest of emphasizing both the sovereign 
Divine initiative and the energy and richness of 
effectuation of redemptive love that St. Paul 
affirms its eternity (connoted also by the zpo- in 
rpoyryvworew [Eph 1/0). 

The love of oes not exclude for St. Paul 
the co-ordination of other attributes in God as 
jointly determinative of the Divine redemptive 
procedure. In the Cross of Christ is the great 
manifestation of love, but it is not the love of God 
alone that the Cross proclaims. It also demon- 
strates the ĉıxarocúrn the justice of God (Ro 3™*-), 
Theattempt of Ritschl (Rechtfertigung und Versdhn- 
ung?, ii. [1882-83], pp. 118, 218 ff.) and others to give 
to dixatocvyn in this context the sense of gracious 
righteousness, making it synonymous with the love 
of God, breaks down in view of the ‘ forbearance’ 
of v.% If it was ‘forbearance’ which postponed 
under the Old Covenant the demonstration of God’s 
righteousness, then this righteousness is conceived 
as retributive. 

(6) The love of Christ.—The love of Christ St. 
Paul views chiefly as manifested in His Death 
(2 Co 54), or in His life as entered upon and lived 
with a view to and culminating in His Death 
(Ph 2°), The Incarnation is an act of self- 
kenosis, not in the metaphysical, but in the meta- 
phorical sense (AV ‘made himself of no reputa- 
tion’), hence is described in 2 Co 8° as a becoming 
poor.’ It ought to be noticed that the love of 
Christ, as well as that of the believer, is in the 
first place a love for God, and after that a love for 
man. Christ lives unto God, even in the state of 
glory (Ro 6°), and gave Himself in the Atonement 
a sacrifice unto (Eph 5%). 

(c) Love towards God.—The references to the 
believer’s love for God are not numerous in the 
Pauline Epistles. Explicit mention of it is made 
in Ro 8%, 1 Co 2° 8%. From his anti-pietistic stand- 
point Ritschl would interpret this scarcity of refer- 
ence in St. Paul and the NT generally (outside of 
St. Paul only Ja 1 25) as due to the feeling that 
love to God is something hardly within the religious 
reach of man. He observes that in 1 Co 2° the 
phrase ‘them that love God’ is a quotation, and 
surmises that the same quotation underlies all the 
other passages except 1 Co 8° (op. cit. ii. 100). 
But this is a mere surmise, and St. Paul has at 
least in one passage appropriated the thought for 
himself. Besides this the analogy of the love of 
Christ for God favours the ascription of love for 
God to the believer. The same ‘living for God’ 
which is predicated of Christ (Ro 6'°) is elsewhere 
attributed to the Christian (Gal 2%. As Christ 
sacrificed Himself to God (Eph 55), so the believer's 
life is a spiritual sacrifice (Ro 1“ 121). The Father- 
hood of God and the sonship of the believer postu- 
late the idea of a mutual love (Ro 8%), The idea 
is also implied in the fact that St. Paul places at 
the beginning of the Christian life a crucifixion 
and destruction of the love for self and the world 
(Ro 66, Gal 2! 61), since under the Apostle’s 
positive conception of the Christian life something 
else must take the place of the previous goals. 
The glorifying of God in all things has for its 
underlying motive the love of God (Ro 14, 1 Co 
10%, Eph 112). 

ii. PASTORAL EPISTLES.—In the Pastoral Epistles 
the universality of the love of God is emphasized. 
In the earlier Epistles the Apostle’s universalism 
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is not deduced from the love of God but from other 
principles, and is distinctly of an international 
type. The Pastoral Epistles make of the love of 
God a universalizing principle and extend it to all 
men, not merely to men of every nation (1 Ti 2% 6 
41° 6, Tit 2" 3$). In some of these passages the 
context clearly indicates that a reference of God’s 
love to all classes of men is intended (cf. 1 Ti 2 
with vv.!“ 2; Tit 2" with vv. 100. But the em- 
phasis and frequency with which the principle 
is brought forward render it probable that some 
specific motive underlies its assertion. So far as 
the inclusion of magistrates is concerned, there may 


be a protest against a form of Jewish particularism 
which deemed it unlawful to pray for pagan 
magistrates. Inthe main the passages cited will 


have to be interpreted as a warning against the 
dualistic trend of Gnosticism. Gnosticism distin- 
guished between two classes of men, the rvevpa- 
rixol and the vdcxol, the latter by their very nature 
being unsusceptible to, and excluded from, salvation, 
the former carrying the potency of salvation by 
nature in themselves. Over against this the 
Pastorals emphasize that the love of God saves all 
men, that no man is by his subjective condition 
either sunk beneath the possibility or raised above 
the necessity of salvation. Hence the , 
of God in Tit 3‘ is love for man as man, not for 
any aristocracy of the rvevya. This philanthropy 
is not to be confounded with the classical concep- 
tion of the same (cf. Ac 27? 282), for the latter is 
not love towards man as such, but simply justice 
towards one’s fellow-man in the several relations 
of life, and is conceived without regard to the 
internal disposition. Probably the choice of the 
word is in Tit 3“ determined by the preceding 
description of the conduct required of believers 
for which the Divine ‘ philanthropy’ furnishes the 
model. But that its content goes far beyond 
general benevolence may be seen from this, that it 
communicates itself through the Christian redemp- 
tion in the widest sense (vv.>7). In all this there 
is nothing either calculated or intended to weaken 
the Pauline doctrine of the specific elective love of 
God embracing believers. he Pastorals affirm 
this no less than the earlier Epistles. 

iii. EPISTLE OF JAMES.—The Epistle of James by 
calling the commandment of love ‘the royal law’ 
(28) places love in the centre of religion. This love 
is not merely love for men but love to God (2°). It 
chooses God and rejects the world, the love for 
God and the friendship of the world being mutually 
exclusive (4$). It manifests itself in blessing God 
(3°). Behind this love for God, however, St. James, 
no less than St. Paul and St. John, posits the love 
of God for the sinner. God is Father of believers 
(3°), They that love God are chosen of God (25). 
The Divine love is a love of mercy; even in the 
Day of Judgment it retains the form of mercy (2! 
5”). It is a jealous love, which requires the un- 
divided affection of its object (4°). An echo of the 
Synoptical preaching of Jesus may be found in this 
that St. James sees the love of demonstrated 
in the gifts not merely of redemption, but likewise 
of providence (17). 

iv. EPISTLES OF PETER.—The Epistles of Peter 
dwell on the love of Christ rather than on that of 
God. Christ's love is a love of self-denial (1 P 22) 
and of benevolence for evil-doers (318). To it corre- 
sponds love for Christ in the heart of believers. 

t. Peter shows that this love is strong enough to 
assert and maintain itself in the face of the in- 
visibleness of Christ (1°; cf. 1 Jn 4%). The love 
for God and Christ is consistent with and accom- 
panied by fear (1 P 177- 18). God's love is implied in 
the mercy which lies behind regeneration (15). 
God is the Father of believers (1); they are the 
flock of God (5?); He (or Christ) is the Shepherd 


of their souls (2%). The longsuffering of God, as 
a fruit of the Divine love, is mentioned in 2 P 3°. 

v. HEBREWS.—The theme of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—the perfect mediation of priestly ap- 
proach unto —coupled with the writer’s vivid 
perception of the majesty of God brings it abont 
that the love of God remains in the background. 
The Epistle emphasizes the fear of God even for 
believers (41. 4-14 19%), Still believers are sons of 
God (2! 127), brethren of Christ (2"- 1317), God 
loves His children as the Father of Spirits (12%). 
He is the God of His people in the pregnant sense 
(11%), The subsumption of the greater part of the 
religious consciousness under faith brings it about 
that the love of Christians is less spoken of here 
than elsewhere in the NT. It is mentioned in 6'° 
as a love shown towards God’s name, t.e. towards 
God, in the service of the brethren. The Epistle, on 
the other hand, makes much of the love of Christ for 
believers as it assumes the form of mercy. This 
mercy is, however, not motived by the mere suffer- 
ing as such, but specifically by the moral aspect of 
the suffering. It is compassion with the moral 
weakness and danger arising from suffering, be- 
cause suffering becomes a source of temptation. 
Christ can exercise this mercy because He Himself 
has experienced the tempting power of suffering 
(218 415), 

vi. JOHANNINE LITERATURE. —There still remains 
to be considered the Johannine literature including 
the Gospel, so far as the statements of the Evan- 
gelist himself are concerned. Both the Gospel 
and the First Epistle represent love as the ultimate 
source and the ultimate goal of Christianity. There 
is this difference, that what is in the Gospel related 
to Christ as love of Christ and love for Christ, is 
in the Epistle related to God in both directions, 
In the Apocalypse love to Jesus appears in 2$, love 
of Jesus in 1° 3°, ‘The love of God’ is not uni- 
formly, as in St. Paul, the love which God shows, 
but partly this (1 Jn 2° 412) and partly also the 
love cherished towards God (Jn 59, 1 Jn 25 37 53). 
Possibly the construction is meant as an inclusive 
one: ‘the love which God has made known and 
which answers to His nature’ (so B. F. Westcott, 
The Epistles of St. John, 1883, p. 49). Love is to 
St. John as to St. Paul a specifically Divine thing. 
Wherever it appears in man, it must be traced 
back to God, and particularly to God’s love (1 Jn 
4 19), Its source lies in regeneration (47). The 
Divine primordial love is grace, not motived by 
the excellence of human qualities, for it expressed 
itself in giving Christ asa propitiation for sin (4 10). 
The supreme manifestation of God’s love is the 

ift of Christ, and Christ’s giving of His own life 
105 man (316 48, Rev 3%). Hence the Gospel char- 
acterizes the love which Jesus showed in His Death 
as an dyaway els réàos (‘to the uttermost’). The 
giving of the Spirit of God is an act of love not 
merely because the Spirit is an inestimable cift, 
but because in the Spirit God communicates Him- 
self; herein lies the essence of love (1 Jn 3” 4»). 
The highest embodiment of this redemptive 
love is the state of sonship (1 Jn 31). The 
Apoeniype uses for this, as extending to the Church 
collectively, the OT figure of the bride of God 
(Rev 197 21:0. Sonship is not represented, as in 
St. Paul, as awaiting ita eschatological consumma- 
tion, but rather as issuing into a higher, yet un- 
known, state (1 Jn 32). The summing up of the 
Christian life in love is represented as ‘a new com- 
mandment,’ which is at the same time old (27-5 311. 3), 
It is old in so far as it goes back to the creation 
(‘from the beginning’ [27 3", 2 Jn s. 6); itis new 
in so far as through 3 esus and His work it has now 
become an actuality in the life and experience of 
Christians; hence it is true in him and in yon’ 
(1 In 2). In both the Gospel and the First Epistle 
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‘to know God’ is used as synonymous with ‘ loving 
God.’ ‘To know’ is taken in such connexions 
in the pregnant sense which implies intimacy of 
acquaintance and the fellowship of affection. At 
the same time there is in this an indirect protest 
against the unethical intellectualism of the false 
Gnosis (1 Jn 2% © 13. 14 31. 6 46. 7. 8 16 520), 

Both the Gospel and the First Epistle emphasize 
the universalism of the love of God as demon- 
strated in the gift of Christ for the sin of ‘the 
world.’ In Jn 316 the world’ (ò xécpos) seems to 
be rather qualitatively than quantitatively con- 
ceived ; the greatness of God’s Jove is seen in this, 
that He loves that which is sinful (cf. 1 Jn 25). 
Both the Gospel and the Epistle also lay stress on 
the primacy of love in the character of God (1 Jn 
48. 16. That the universalism must not be under- 
stood as appropriating the love of God in its most 
pregnant sense to every man indiscriminately 
appears from such statements as Jn 6. . 4 13! 15 
1757. 12. A predestinarian strand is traceable in 
St. John as well as in St. Paul. And that the 
clear statement about the primacy of love in God 
should not be construed to the exclusion of every 
other attribute or disposition in God appears plainly 
from the difference which both the Gospel and the 
Epistle make between God’s and Christ’s attitude to- 
wards the world and towards believers—a difference 
inconceivable were there in God no place for aught 
but love. The statement ‘God is love’ means to 
affirm that into His love God puts His entire being, 
all the strength of His character. In the Apoca- 
lypse it is most vividly brought out that in God, 
besides love for His own, there is wrath for His 
enemies (cf. even ‘the wrath of the Lamb’ [6?5)), 
although it is to be noticed that the a rar ge 

aks as little as the Gospel and the Epistle of 
od’s hatred towards His enemies. The latter 
term is reserved for the description of the attitude 
of the world towards God and Christ and believers. 
The hatred of the world explains the righteous 
wrath of God and believers . the world 
(In 3 P 153% 2 . 2 171, Rev 27. 


LrranxArunk. — Schmidt. Handbuch der latein. tend griech. 
Synonymik, 1886, pp. 756-768; R. C. Trench, VT Synonyms, 
1901, pp. 41-44; J. A. H. Tittmann, de . in NT, 
1 i gE 60-55; H. Cremer, Bibl. - Theol. Wörterbuch der 
neutest. GrdcitatS, 1911, e. v. d yard; Deissmann in Th LZ, 1012, 
cols. 522-623; E. Sartorius, The Doctrine of the Divine Love, 
Eng. tr., 1884; G. Vos, ‘The Scriptural Doctrine of the Love of 

od,’in Presb. and Ref, Review, xiii. [1902] 1-37 ; W. Liitgert, 
Die Liebe im NT, 1905. GEERHARDUS VOS. 


LOYE-FEAST.—The history of the Agape or 
Love-Feasts of the Christian Church is beset with 
pou difficulties, and has given rise to grave 

ifferences of opinion amony scholars. It has 
even been maintained by Bat iffol“ that they were 
absolutely non-existent in the Apostolic Age; 
and, though this view has not found general ac- 
ceptance, it certainly deserves to be treated with 
respect. The name is indeed found only in the 
pene of Jude (v.“; cf. also 2 P 23), the date of 
which is quite uncertain ; and it is pe that 
in the earliest days the name was unknown. Still 
there is reason to believe that the common meals, 
which afterwards gained the name of Agapæ, were 
held by Christians from the beginning. These 
common meals were an external expression of the 
sense of brotherhood which was characteristic of 
the primitive Christian churches, and they were 
no doubt suggested by similar institutions, which 
seem to have been common among both Jews and 
Gentiles. It is also probable that the recollection 
of the Last Supper of our Lord with His disciples 
was 15 additional cause of the holding of these 
meals. 

1. In the Acts.— The Acts of the Apostles gives 

Etudes d’histoive et de théologie positives, Paris, 1007. 


us a picture of the life of the primitive Church at 
Jerusalem.“ In Ac 2@ we read that the converts 
‘continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers.’ In v.“ we read that ‘day by day, con- 
tinuing stedfastly with one accord in the umpe, 
and breaking bread at home, they did take their 
food with gladness and singleness of heart.’ These 
passages are patient of an interpretation which 
excludes anything like an Agape. ‘Breakin 
bread’ may refer only to the Eucharist; an 
the reference to the taking of food may be merely 
an expression denoting their joyous manner of 
life. 80 it is understood by Batiffol.t But the 
view of Leclercq ¢ seems more probable—that the 
breaking of bread was accompanied by a meal. 
For we know that that was the case at Corinth, 
and itis exceedingly probable that the communism 
of the Church at Jerusalem would involve common 
meals. Indeed, something of the kind seems to 
be indicated by Ac 61. That this included the 
Eucharist there can be very little doubt, though 
it is unlikely that it was identical with the Euchar- 
ist. The breaking of the bread’ is an unusual 
hrase, and as it seems clear that in Corinth the 

ucharist took place during or at the end of a 
supper, so it probably did in Jerusalem. But the 
evidence is not sufficient to make any conclusion 
certain. In Ac 20’ we read that at Troas on the 
first day of the week the Christians were gathered 
1 to break bread. St. Paul spoke to them 
till midnight, broke bread and tasted it. Here 
the object of the meeting was the breaking of 
bread, And the whole context points to ita havin 
been a religious rite. There is no hint of a m 
in the ordinary sense. The word yevoduevos oer- 
tainly does not necessarily imply it. It is, how- 
ever, . though it seems unlikely, that such 
a meal took place. 

2. In 1 Corinthians. — We now come to the ac- 
count given in 1 Co 11'** of the Eucharist at 
Corinth: ‘When ye assemble yourselves together, 
it is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper for in 
your eating each one taketh before other his own 
mopper ; and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 
What? have ye not houses to eat and drink in? 
or despise ye the church of God, and put them to 
shame that have not?... When ye come to- 
gether to eat, wait one for another. If any man 
is hungry, let him eat at home; that your coming 
ak ha be not unto judgement.’ The most pro- 
bable interpretation of the e is that St. 
Paul blames the Corinthians for misbehaviour at 
the supper, which should be the Lord’s Supper, 
but cannot be so regarded in view of their be- 
haviour. It seems that the rich men brought 
their own food, and immediately on arrival formed 
groups, and began to eat their supper without 
waiting to see whether there were any poor men 
present who had nothing toeat. St. Paul suggests 
that if they are hungry, they had better have 
something to eat before they come. The whole 
supper is the Lord’s, for He is the host. And St. 
Paul reminds them of the significance of what 
takes place at the supper, namely the Eucharist— 
a real Communion with the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and a memorial of His Death. 

Batiffol, on the other hand, maintains that St. 
Paul blames them for associating the Eucharist 
witha meal at all, and thesame view was previously 
taken by John Lightfoot.§ It must be admitted 
that his lan in v.2, ‘Have ye not houses to 
eat and to drink in?’ seems logically to imply 


* See art. EUCHARIST, 
1 Cabrol’s Diet. d'archéologie chrétienne et d 
‘ 'in rol’s dare te chr ns et de 
lit 8 von Pari, 1907. . 
§ Works, ed. Pitman, London, 1822-26, vol. vi. p. 282 ff. 
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that the assembly of Christians is not a suitable 
occasion for a meal. But his exhortation to them 
to ‘wait one for another’ seems to have no point 
unless there is to be a meal. While the consider- 
ations adduced by St. Paul no doubt were ulti- 
mately operative in bringing about a separation 
of the Eucharist from the Agape, yet it is highly 
probable that they were not carried to their logical 
conclusion at once, nor indeed intended to be so 
carried. There is no doubt that there was a supper 
at Corinth at the time when St. Paul wrote; that 
all the members of the Church came together to 
it, bringing their own contributions. This was 
apparently a sort of funeral memorial feast, sacred 
in its associations, but especially sacred because 
in the course of it the Eucharist was celebrated. 
This meal was desecrated by the Corinthians, who 
ignored its sacred character, making it no longer 
an expression of the brotherhood of the community, 
but an ordinary meal, and an occasion for display 
and gluttony. 

3. In Jude and 2 Peter.—The writer of the Epistle 
of Jude speaks (v.!*) of certain heretics who are 
‘hidden rocks in your love-feasts when they feast 
with you.“ In the parallel passage in 2 P 213 the 
bulk of the MSS read drdras for dydras. J. B. 
Lightfoot * regards dxdrais as an obvious error for 
dydras, and Bigg t follows him in this view. The 
matter is of no importance for our purpose, as it is 
the opinion of the majority of scholars that 2 Peter 
is dependent on Jude, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that in Jude dydrais is the right reading. 
Batiffol maintains that Jude is in the habit of 
rp, OL instead of singulars, and understands 
him here to mean ‘love’ with no reference to the 
Agape. But this translation of the word does not 
seem possible; and we are clearly driven to the 
conclusion that, among the people to whom Jude 
wrote, the Agape was an established institution, 
and the name had rr been given toit. But 
the destination of the Epistle is very doubtful. 
M. R. Jamest writes: ‘We may place the com- 
munity to which he writes very much where we 
please: Dr. Chase’s conjecture§ that it was at or 
near the Syrian Antioch is as good as any.’ There 
is . to indicate the relation of the Agape 
mentioned by Jude to the Eucharist. It seems 
most probable that, as in Corinth, the Eucharist 
took place at or near the end of the supper. St. 
Paul's words nerd rò derryjoai in 1 Co 11% make it 
fairly certain that Chrysostom is wrong in his 
statement that the Eucharist was followed by a 
meal. No doubt Chrysostom based his view on 
the customs of his own time, when fasting com- 
munion was the rule. 

4. Analogies with Loxe-Feast.— A great deal of 
information has been collected by Leclercq || about 
the prevalence of funeral banquets all round the 
Mediterranean. These 8 were originally 
for the benefit of the dead, though later they 
became simpy memorial meals. These supply us 
with an analogy to the Agape. But it is probable 
that even more operative was the example of the 
common meals of the various gilds which were a 

rominent feature of social life in Greek cities. 

t would be most natural that converts to Chris- 
tianity should welcome a Christian common meal, 
on the lines of those to which they were accustomed. 
Parallels are also to be found among the Jews. J 
Unfortunately, our evidence is not sufficient to 
enable us to draw a clear picture of what the 
Christian Agape was like. It was not purely a 

'a Apostolic Fathers, pt. ii.2 vol. ii., London, 1889, p. 313. 

t Com. on Epp. of Peter and Jude? (ICC, Edinburgh, 1902). 

? Com. on? Peter and Jude (Cambridge Greek Testament, 
Cambridge, 1912), p. xx xviii. 

$ HDB, art. ‘ Jude, Epistle of.’ 

Loc. eit. 

J Cf. Josephus, Ani. xiv. x. 8; Jer 167. 
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charity-supper, though the evidence of the Corinth- 
ians shows us that it was intended that this char- 
acteristic should not be wholly absent. It seems 
to have been primarily an expression of the sense 
of brotherhood which Christians felt. The fact 
that the Eucharist was associated with it gave it 
a specially sacred character, and makes it certain 
that it must have been connected in the minds of 
those who took part in it with the Last Supper. 
But abuses arose in connexion with it both in 
Corinth . those to whom 
the Epistle of Jude was written. The evidence 
which we have suggests plenty of reasons for the 
separation of the Eucharist from the Agape, which 
seems to have taken place at an early date. 
LITERATURE. —Besides books and articles already mentioned, 
see j F. Keating, The Agape and the Eucharist, London, 1901: 
A. J. Maclean, art. ‘ pe in BRE; J. B. Mayor, Appendix 
C in Hort and Mayor’s Clement of Alezandria, Seventh of 
the Stromateis, London, 1902; also books and articles men- 
tioned in art. EUCIARIST. G. H. CLAYTON. 


LUCAS.—See LUKE. 


LUCIUS. — Lucius of Cyrene was one of the 
Popea and teachers who presided in the Church 
at Antioch (Ac 131). He seems to have belonged 
pretty certainly to the band of Cypriotes and 

yrenians by whom the Gentile Church at Antioch 
was founded (11%). Some commentators have 
rather absurdly identified him with St. Luke. 
The names are not identical or even very near one 
another, and there is no reason to think that St. 
Luke would have introduced himself in this hap- 
hazard way. He may be identified with the Lucius 
of Ro 162. W. A. SPOONER. 


LUKE.—I. INFORMATION AS TO HIS HISTORY. 
—1. In the Pauline Epistles.—The Pauline Epistles 
contain various references to a certain Luke, who 
is in tradition always identified with the author of 
the Acts and Third Gospel. These references are: 
(I) dowdgtera: due Aouxas ò larpds ò dyarnrés (Col 4") ; 
(2) dowdgeral e.. Aovrâs (Philem ™) ; (3) Aovxds 
ecru pdvos per pot (2 Ti 4"). From these scanty 
allusions we can gather that Luke was a companion 
of St. Paul at the time that Colossians (with its 
appendix Philemon) and 2 Timothy were written, 
and also that he was a physician. The trast- 
worthiness of these statements may reasonably be 
regarded as falling short of the highest grade. 
The authenticity of Colossians (. v.) is probable, 
but cannot be regarded as quite so certain as that 
of the earlier Epistles ; there is a difference between 
the group Colossians-Ephesians and the up 
Corinthians-Galatians-Romans which extends to 
thought as well as to language, and raises the sug- 

estion that the former group is either un-Pauline or 
as been much edited. It is on the whole perhaps 
probable that this doubt ought to be put aside on 
the ground that the theories of interpolation or 
pseudepigraphy cause more difficulties than they 
solve, but the point has not yet been sufficiently 
discussed by critics. In the same way and in 
somewhat greater measnre the reference in 2 
Timothy must be discounted, on the ground of 
doubts as to the 55 of the Epistle. So 
long as these doubts exist, the possibility cannot 
be entirely excluded that the references to Luke 
ought to be regarded as the result of the tradition, 
rather than as tlie proof of its accuracy. 

A similar element of doubt attaches to the 
question of the place in which Luke and St. Paul 
were working together (cuvepyoi uov in Philem™ 
covers Luke). There is no critica] agreement as 
to whether the so-called Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment were written from Cæsarea, from Rome, or 
(according to a more recent hypothesis) from 
Ephesus. It is, however, noticeable that, as 
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Harnack points out (Lukas der Arzt, Leipzig, 1906, 
p. 2), Luke is not referred to as a fellow-prisoner,’ 
and there is ores a presamption that he 
7775 secompented t. Paul in freedom and as a 
riend. 

2. In tradition.— Very little is added by tradition 
to the information in the Pauline Epistles except 
(a) the constant attribution to Luke of the Third 
5 and Acts; (b) the statement that he was 
an Antiochene Greek; (c) somewhat less frequently, 
statements that he died in Bœotia, Bithynia, or 
Ephesus; (d) the statement, found only in late 
MSS, that the Gospel was written in Alexandria. 
The most important expressions of tradition are 
those of (1) Eusebius; (2) Jerome; (3) the Mon- 
ee Prologue found in Vulgate MSS, 151 
possibly of Priscillianist origin; (4) notes appen 
to NT MSS. * i 

(1) Eusebius.— 


This, which is the basis of almost all later state- 
ments, shows no knowledge beyond what can be 
deduced from the Epistles, combined with (i.) the 
belief that the same Luke wrote Acts and Gospel ; 
(ii.) the statements in the preface to the Gospel ; 
(iii.) the (undoubtedly mistaken) view that St. 
Paul was referring to a book when he spoke of ‘ his 
gospel’ (Ro 21, 2 Ti 2%); (iv.) possibly the text in 
some MSS (which may belong to that J recension 
which, on von Soden’s view, was familiar to 
Eusebius) of Ac 11%: év raúras rats ňhuépas 
karibo» dr ‘lepogvodktpwr wpopira: els ’Avridxeav’ 
cuvertpappdveavy 82 tpev Epy els df aray dr, 
"Ayaßos xrA. (D p w Aug.) ; this is, however, b 
no means certain ; and there is no proof that this 
text was known to Eusebius. 

(2) Jerome. — 


‘Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut eius scripta indicant, Greci 
sermonis non ignarus fuit, sectator apostoli Pauli et omnis 
pe onis eius comes scripsit evangelium, de quo idem 

ulus : Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem cuius laus est in evan- 
gelio per omnes ecclesias ; et ad Colossenses : Salutat vos Lucas, 
medicus carissimus ; et ad Timotheum : Lucas est mecum solus. 
Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium quod titulo pH ei 
ro rA prænotatur: cuius historia usque ad biennium 
Rome commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad quartum 
Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus in eadem urbe librum 
esse compositum. Igitur wepıóĝovs Pauli et Theclæ, et totam 
baptizati leonis fabulam, inter a has ecripturas com- 
potamne [Then there follows the well-known e about 

he Acts of Paul, quoting Tertullian (see Acrs [ApocrrpiaL))]. 
.. +» Quidam suspicantur quotiescumque in epistolis suis Paulus 
dicit, luxta evangelium menm, de Luca significare volumine, 
et [? at) Lucam non solum ab apostolo Paulo didicisse evangelium, 
qui cum domino in carne non fuerat, sed a ceteris apostolis ; 
quod ipee quoque in prnapis sui voluminis declarat, dicens : 
icut tradiderunt nobis qui a principio ipsi viderunt et ministri 
fuerunt sermonis. Igitur evangelium, sicut audierat, scripsit. 
Acta vero apostolorum sicut viderat ipee composuit. Vixit 
octoginta et quattuor annos, uxorem non habens. Sepultus est 
Constan li, ad quam urbem vicesimo Constantii anno ossa 
eius cum reliquiis Andres apostoli translata sunt de Achaia’ 
(de Vir. IUustr. vii.). 


(3) The Monarchian Prologues.— 


Lucas Syrus natione Antiochensis, arte medicus, discipulus 
a lorum, postea Paulum secutus usque ad confessionem 
eius, serviens deo sine crimine. Nam neque uxorem umquam 
habens neque filios xxm annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus 
opina sancto—qui cum iam descripta essent evangelia per 

tthæum quidem in Iudæa, per Marcum autem in Italia, sancto 
organie spiritu in Achaiæ partibus hoc scripsit evangelium 
significans etiam ipse in principio ante alia esse descripta. Cul 
extra ea quw ordo evangelicæ dispositionis ex it, ea maxime 
necessitas laboris fuit, ut primum Grecis fidelibus omni perfec- 
tione venturi in carnem dei manifestata, ne Iudaicis fabulis 


intenti in solo legis desiderio tenerentur neque hereticis fabulis 
et stultis sollicitationibus seducti excederent a veritate, elabor- 
aret, dehinc ut in principio evangelii Iohannis nativitate præ- 
sumpta cui evangelium scriberet et in quo electus scriberet, 
indicaret, contestans in se completa esse qua essent ab aliis 
inchoata, cui ideo post baptismum filii dei a perfectione genera 
tionis in Christo inpletæ et repetend» a principio nativitatis 
humane potestas permissa cst ut requirentibus demonstraret, 
in quo adprehendens erat, per Nathan filium introitu recurrentis 
in deum generationis admisso indispartibilis dei, prædicans in 
hominibus Christum suum perfecti opus hominis redire in se 
per filium facere, qui per David patrem venientibus iter 
præbebat in Cui Luca non inmerito etiam scribend- 
orum apostolicorum actuum potestas in ministerio datur, ut 
deo in deum pleno ac filio proditionis extincto oratione ab 
a lis facta sorte domini electionis numerus compleretur, 
sioque Paulus consummationem apostolicis actibus daret, quem 
diu contra stimulos recalcitrantem dominus ele t. Quod 
legentibus ac requirentibus deum etsi per singula expediri a 
nobis utile fuerat, scientes tamen, fe ear operantem agricolam 
oporteat de fructibus suis edere, vitavimus publicam curiosi- 
tatem, ne non tanı volentibus deum videremur quam fastidient- 
ibus proclidisse (the full text of the Monarchian Prologues is 
given in Kleine Tezte,i., by H. Lietzmann, Bonn, 1902, and 
there is a full discussion by P. Corssen in 70 xv. 1 (1896)). 

(4) Information in MSS of the Gospels.—Almost 
all the later MSS contain statements at the begin- 
nings or ends of the various books relating to their 
authors. They are of course important as repre- 
senting ecclesiastical tradition rather than as con- 
taining historical evidence. The most complete 
list of the Greek ones, is given by von Soden in 
Die Schriften des NT, i., Berlin, 1902, p. 293 ff. 
The most important items referring to Luke are 
the following : 

(l.) cvveypdgy Tò xara Aovxay evayyfAcov perà xpóvove č (15) 

ys TOU XH ro avaAdrWens ev ‘ArAckavbpeig ‘EAAqucri. There is 
also a form of substantially the same note beginning: d e860. 
mors Oe Aοοο inigrorov ‘Avtioxeias, wpds by ral ai wpafes- 
is form is found in many late MSS with a t number of 
textual variants. (ii.) A remarkable form is found in e 377: 
Tò xara Aouxay evayyéMor cai Tey “ree arogréAwy ai vpe 
Å pevðnoay vad Ilérpov rai TavAov ray awogrdAwy perà 

vous wdvre cal ĝéxa trys TOU Xpiortoù avañýýews. Aouxas 8 ö 
tarpo¢ pahe cal i cijput᷑e cai exorpyHOn ev ig è rb ý- 
xovratecodpwy. (ili.) Further information confirming the Euse- 
bian tradit o — uke was an nee a aie is found in some 
MSS, e.g. o AN Aovads $r èv Arrioxeùòs 5580 - 
rovra . e 1156), and ò paxdpros Aovxas ò N 
yéyove Töpos (e 

Added to these note may be made also of the famous pseudo- 
Dorotheus, and the longer Sophronius. The text of the former 
is oe to Muna their Ra 5 vives $ ü 

Aovaas 6 evayye *Avrioxens u vos z, iar rhy 
Texviv. cuveypaparo ò rd piv evayyo” car émr ase 
Tov awogréAou, ras àd mpafas ray awogrdAwy KaT excrpowny 
Haro roð arocrdAov. cuvaredyjunoe yap Tois awogréAats xai 
párra re Hax, ov xai prnuoveúgas ò Habbos fypayer ev 
éwıoToÀf ‘aowdlerat vuas Aoveas ò iaTpòs ò a 1 cup. 
awé@ave è dy "Edda gal irán exer. pererd vo repor ¿v 
KevorayrivoumdAe pera cal Avépdov xal Tıpobéov ray arorréAwy 
card rovs caipovs Kwvorartiov Bacidews vioù Kevoraryrivoy toù 
peyáàov (the text, and that of Sophronius, are given in von 
Soden's Die Schriften des NT, i. 1, p. 306 ff.). 

II. ‘LUKE’ AS AN AUTHOR.—The foregoing para- 
graphs summarize all that is known as to the 
‘historic Luke.’ It now remains to discuss (1) the 
internal evidence supplied mainly by the Acts for 
and against the tradition which identifies the 
‘historic Luke’ of the Epistles with the ‘ literary 
Luke’ who wrote the Gospel and Acts; (2) the 
sources used by the ‘literary Luke’; (3) his 
literary methods. It would also have been desir- 
able to discuss his theology, but this has already 
been done in art. ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

1. The arguments for and against the Lucan 
authorship of the Third Gospel and Acts.— In 
favour of the Lucan authorship Harnack argues 
that the redactor of Acts, like Luke, was (1) a 
fellow-worker with St. Paul; (2) an Antiochene 
Greek ; (3) a physician ; (4) the writer of the ‘ we- 
sections.’ The reasons for this argument are 
stated in his Untersuchungen zu den Schriften des 
Lukas (Leipzig, 1906-08) with great power, but 
with a certainty which is sometimes too great. 

(1) It is of course abundantly evident that the 
Acts represents in the we-sections’ the evidence 
of a companion of St. Paul, but until the linguistic 
argument has been accepted as convincing it does 
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not follow that the redactor of the whole was the 
author of the we sections. 

(2) In the same way it is abundantly clear that 
a great part of the Aets is concerned with Antioch ; 
but if, as Acts states, Antioch was really the centre 
of the Gentile Christian movement, this is really 
a sufficient explanation, and throws no necessary 
light on the provenance of the writer. If anyone 
were to write the history of economics in England 
in the 19th cent., he would constantly be speak- 
ing of Manchester, but it would not follow that he 
was a Mancunian: similarly, the writer of Acts 
constantly speaks of Antioch, but he need not have 
been an Antiochene. That Luke was a Greek rather 
than a Jew is possibly true, but the evidence is 
poor. Harnack says: 

‘Lukas war geborener Grieche—Evangelium und Acta zeigen, 
was eines Beweises nicht erst bedarf, dass sie nicht von einem 
geborenen Juden, sondern von einem Griechen verfasst sind,’ 
and adds in a note: ‘Ob der Vertasser bevor er Christ wurde 
Damn Proselyt gewesen ist, lässt sich nicht entscheiden. 
seine Erwähnung der Proselyten in der Apostelgeschichte 
lässt keinen Schluss zu. Seine virtuose Kenntnis der griech- 
ischen Bibel kann er sich sehr wohl erst als Christ angeeignet 
haben. Für seinen griechischen Ursprung zeugt übrigens 
allein schon das oi Bap ¿in c. 28, 2. 4 (Lukas der Arzt, ch. 
i. [Eng. tr., 1907, p. 12 f. 

It may fairly be urged that Harnack does not 
sufficiently emphasize the complete absence of 
direct evidence that Luke was a Greek. The facts 
seem to be quite adequately covered if we suppose 
that Luke was a Hellenistic Jew. 

(3) That Luke was a physician is argued by 
Harnack—following up and greatly improving on 
the methods of Hobart—on the ground of his use 
of medical language. The argument is of course 
cumulative, and cannot be epitomized. It is be- 
yond doubt that Luke frequently employs lan- 
guage which can be illustrated from Calon and 
other medical writers. The weak point is that no 
sufficient account has been taken of the fact that 
much of this language can probably be shown 
from the pages of Lucian, Dion of Prusa, etc., to 
have been part of the vocabulary of any educated 
Greek. It is, for instance, too ‘keen’ when it is 
alleged that the Lucan phrase xal éréorpewev rd 
yen alris kal dvéorn rapaxpiua in Lk 8% is a 
medical improvement on the Marcan «al ev@vs 
dvéorn Tò copdoto (52). Could we stamp a writer 
as a physician at the present time because he 
spoke of ‘ bacilli,’ or described a state of mind as 
‘pathological’? Yet it is doubtful whether there 
is anything so ‘medical’ in the Third Gospel or 
Acts as these expressions. The truth seems to be 
that, if we accept on the ground of tradition the 
view that the Gospel and Acts were written by a 
physician, there is a certain amount of corrobora- 
tive detail in the language ; but if we are not in- 
clined to accept this view, the ‘ medical’ language 
is insufficient to show that the writer was a physi- 
cian, or used a more medical phraseology than an 
educated man might have been expected to possess. 

(4) Far more important than these lines of 
argument, which seem to attempt to prove too 
much from too little evidence, is the thesis 
that linguistic argument shows that the writer of 
the ‘ we-sections’ is identical with the redactor of 
the Third Gospel and the Acts. Here again the 
cumulative nature of the argument prohibits its 
complete reproduction. The pages of Harnack 
must be studied in detail. But the main outline 
is that, if we study the Third Gospel in comparison 
with Mark and any sort of reconstructed Q, we 
shall find out which idioms are especially Lucan, 
in the sense of belonging to the redaction of the 
Gospel. If then we find that the ‘Lucan’ phrase- 
ology is especially marked in the ‘ we-sections,’ it 
follows that the writer of the we sections was 
the redactor of the whole. John C. Hawkins, 
in Hore Synoptice (Oxford, 1899, 71909), had al- 
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ready drawn attention to the fact that this line 
of research pointed to the unity of the Lucan 
writings and the identity of the scribe of the ‘ we- 
sections’ with the redactor of the whole, and in 
Lukas der Arzt Harnack elaborates the argument 
very fully, and may be regarded as having proved 
his point, if it be granted that no redactor would 
have completely ‘Lucanized’ the ‘ we-sections’ 
without altering the characteristic use of the first 
person. Unfortunately, this is a rather large 
assumption, and it is not impossible that the re- 
dactor kept the first person, because it implied 
that his source was here that of an eye-witness. 
It is clear from the preface to the Gospel that he at- 
tached importance to the evidence of eye-witnesses. 

The arguments against the Lucan authorship of 
Acts (and the Third Gospel goes with them) have 
been given at length in dealing with Acts. In 
perigee | they are that a comparison between the 
Acts and the Epistles shows that, wherever Luke 
and St. Paul relate the same facts, they give 
discordant testimony, and that the Pauline and 
Lucan theology are evidently different (see ACTS). 
It is not impossible to give an explanation of these 
facts consistent with the Lucan authorship, but 
their obvious bearing is to render that theory im- 
probable, so that the results of these two lines of 
investigation, the linguistic and the historical and 
theological, do not point in quite the same direc- 
tion. The linguistic argument as stated by Har- 
nack goes a long vay towards proving that the 
redactor of the Third Gospel and Acts is identical 
with the author of the ‘we-sections’ and the nar- 
ratives immediately cohering with them. This 
conclusion is not seriously impaired if it be granted 
that in telling his story the writer often makes 
use of clichés relating to miraculous episodes found 
in the literary work of this or a slightly later 
pened e.g. in Philostratus,“ and perhaps in the 
ost writings of Apollonius of Tyana. On the 
other hand, the historical and theological argu- 
ments support the contention that the author can 
scarcely Davo been a companion of St. Paul. 
Whenever it is possible to compare Acts and 
Epistles, discrepancies of varying seriousness are 
to be found, and the Acts shows very few or no 
signsof acquaintance with the Atonement-theology 
or the Christology of the Epistles. 

Two ways may be Siepen of combining these 
conflicting results. On the one hand, it is possible 
that the prima facie evidence of the linguistic 
facts is fallacious. The central point of Harnack’s 
argument is that the same linguistic character- 
istics are to be found throughout the whole work 
as in the ‘we-sections.’ It is assumed that the 
latter and the cohering narratives may be taken 
as normative, and that they have been unchanged. 
But if this assumption be challenged, the argument 
falls to the ground. Suppose that the redactor 
found a source relating the greater part of St. 
Paul’s life, and in places claiming that the writer 
was an eye-witness by the use of the first person, 
it would be not unnatural for the redactor care- 
fully to preserve these important indications of 
the value of his source, while at the same time re- 
writing or touching up the rest of the language. 
It would then present all those si of identit 
of literary style with the rest of the book whic 
Harnack has emphasized. This theory circum- 
vents the li argument, and enables us to 
accept easily the historical and theological resulte 
which render doubtful the view that the redactor 
was a companion of St. Paul. 

45 3 ie 7 85 the no im raD ma N 
eO 7 5 

the story of St. Kauf af Athens ce similar incidenti are free 

lite compositions, and void of all historical foundation, but 


does show that a considerable use was made of literary clichés 
in setting out, illustrating, and adorning a narrative. 
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On the other hand, it may be that we are de- 
manding too high a standard of accur in the 
Acts: after all, the inaccuracies and mistakes— 
for they can scarcely be anything less—are chiefly 
found in the earlier parts of Acts, and Luke may 
have been a companion of St. Paul, and yet never 
have thought of making very careful inquiry from 
him as to the events of his early career. This 
would be especially probable if, as the suggested 
use of Josephus pie Luke wrote his two 
treatises for Theophilus late in life (c. A.D. 90). 
The theological difficulty is more serious: it is 
very difficult to understand how a companion of 
St. Paul can have had a theology and Christology 
which are on the whole more archaic than those 
of the Epistles. To some extent, no doubt, this 
can be explained by the different objects of the 
works. To some extent also it is no doubt true 
that we have gone altogether too far in recon- 
structing a ‘ Pauline theology’ out of the Epistles ; 
these were St. Paul’s answers to controversial 

ints, not statements of his central teaching. 

bably the preaching of St. Paul was muc 

more like the Acts than systems of Paulinismus 
reconstructed out of the Epistles. At the same 
time, it is doubtful whether these considerations 
really carry us all the way. The theology of 
Acts—not linguistic characteristics or historical 
inaccuracies—is the greatest difficulty which faces 
those who accept the authorship of the Third 
Gospel and Acts by a companion of St. Paul. At 
present the matter is subd judice, and Harnack’s 
powerful advocacy bas turned the current of feel- 
ing in favour of the traditional view, but he has 
really dealt adequately with only one side of the 
question and dismissed the theological and (to a 
somewhat less extent) the historical difficulty too 
easily. It will not be surprising if a reaction 
follows when these points have n more ade- 
quately studied and expounded. 

2. Luke’s sources.—in the complete absence of 
any definite statements as to the sources used by 
Luke, with the exception of the preface to the 
Gospel, internal evidence can alone be used, and the 
results of its study are necessarily only tentative. 

In the preface to the Gospel Luke tells us that 
he was acquainted with many previous attempts 
to give a Sttynow rò» merinpopopnuévaw èv Ñu» 
xpayudrwr—a, difficult phrase, which, however, 
much more probably means ‘the things accom- 

lished among us’ than the ‘things most surely 
lieved among us’—in accordance with the 
tradition of the original eye-witnesses, and that 
he also had decided to write an account of them 
because he was rape, ei dr xaouw. From 
this ge it has sometimes been concluded that 
Luke disapproved of the previous efforts, and re- 
gardod himself as altogether superior to his pre- 
ecessors. This, however, is not the natural 
meaning of the Greek ; Luke says: ‘Inasmuch as 
many... it seemed good to me also’ (råpol), 
and the force of the ‘ also’ is to class him with and 
not above his predecessors. A more serious 
problem is provided by the exact exegesis of rac 
in 1°. Does it refer to the roMol of 17, or to the 
wpayudrwy of the same verse, or to the avrérra: of 
122 No decision is possible; the probability is 
rather in favour of a reference to voMNol, as carry- 
ing on and explaining the éreðhrep roMol of the 
opening words, but the other alternatives are 
possible. In any case, the main object of Luke 
was to provide Theophilus with the proof (tva 
Sry . . . The dopddetay) of the Ady in which 
he received oral instruction (carux on:). Luke 
is therefore writing history with the object of 
giving the historical basis of the statements (pre- 
sumably theological) which were current in the 
oral instruction given to converts. 
VOL. 1.—46 


(a) The written sources used by Luke.—In the 
Gospel at least two written sources can be detected. 
(1) rk, either exactly in the form now extant, 
or in one ony. slightly differing from it, was 
certainly used by Luke. This is one of the most 
secure results of the criticism of the Synoptic 
Gospels. (2) Besides Mark, Luke used a docu- 
ment commonly called Q (Quelle), which was also 
used by Matthew, and, according to some scholars 
(not, the present writer thinks, correctly), b 
Mark. The exact contents of Q cannot be defined. 
Nor can we say with certainty whether Q represents 
one or many documents. These points are at 
present among the most warmly debated and 
most intently studied problems in the Synoptic 
question. If, however, D be used to cover all the 
material common to Matthew and Luke, and it be 
assumed that Q is only one document, it must 
have been Greek, not Aramaic, as the agreement 
between Matthew and Luke is often too close to 
admit the possibility that the two narratives re- 
present two translations of a single Aramaic docu- 
ment. In the same way the Mark used by Matthew 
and Luke must have been Greek; it is, however, 
possible, though no sufficient proof has been given 
even by Wellhausen, that behind the Greek Mark 
and the Greek Q there were 1 Aramaie 
texts. (3) It is doubtful whether Luke used other 
written sources in his Gospel. It is possible that 
the Perzan section 9-18! may have had a written 
source, and the same may be said of the Jerusalem 
narrative of the Passion and Resurrection; but it 
is also possible that their peculiarly Lucan passages 
rest on oral tradition. (4) In the Acts much 
depends on the view taken of the critical questions, 
but in any case the we- sections must be referred 
to a written source, even though their source may 
have been a diary of the editor of the whole book. 
Whether the ‘ Antiochene’ source was a written 
document is doubtful, and the same may be said 
of source B in the Jerusalem-Cesarean tradition. 
It is, however, as probable as any point which is 
supported merely by literary evidence can be that 
source A (containing Ac 3-4, probably 8“, and 
possibly also ch. 5) depends from a written Greek 
source (see art. ACTS for the fuller treatment of 
the question of the sources of Acts). 

(5) The use of the LXX.—It remains a question 
which criticism has as yet found no means of 
solving whether Luke used, besides the foregoing 
sources, an Aramaic document for his narrative of 
the Nativity in the Gospel or gave his version of a 
tradition which he had heard, casting it into a 
form based on the LXX. It isin any case certain 
that the LXX, and not the Hebrew, was the 
form of the OT which he habitually used, and his 
8 seems to have been greatly influenced 

y it. 

(e) The use er writings.—No other books 
seem to have been certainly used by Luke, with 
the possible (or, in the bears writer’s opinion, 
prom) exception of Josephus. The facts re- 
ating to Josephus in connexion with Theudas 
seem to point very strongly to a knowledge of the 
Antiquities (see art. ACTS). 

(d) The use of the Epistles.—There is no reason 
to suppose that Luke was acquainted with any 
of the Pauline Epistles. There is nothing in the 
Acts which resembles a quotation, and in relating 
facts alluded to in the Epistles there is more often 
difference than agreement, even though it be true 
that the difference is not always very serious. 

3. Luke’s methods. — In using his materials 
Luke’s methods are in the main those of other 
writers of the same period. They are quite un- 
like those of modern writers. writer of the 
present day seeks to tell his story in his own words 
and his own way, giving references to, and, if 
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necessary, quotations from, his sources, but care- 
fully avoiding all confusion between traditional 
fact and critical inference, and certainly never 
altering the direct statement of the earlier docu- 
ments without expressly mentioning the fact. 
The method of antiquity was as a rule almost 
the reverse. Theauthor of a book based on earlier 
materials strung together a series of extracts into 
a more or less coherent whole, giving no indication 
of his sources, and modifying them freely in order 
to harmonize them. Sometimes he would select 
between several narratives, sometimes he would 
combine, sometimes he would give them succes- 
sively, and by a few editorial comments make a 
single narrative of apparently several events out 
of several narratives of a single event. As a 
method this is obviously inferior to modern pro- 
cedure, but even an inferior method can be well or 
badly used. That Luke used this method is clear 
from a comparison of the Third Gospel with 
Matthew and Mark, but on the whole he seems to 
have used it well, especially if it be remembered 
that his avowed object was not to write history’ 
but to provide the historical evidence for the 
Christian instruction which Theophilus had 
received. The crucial evidence for this view is the 
use made of Mark, which we can fortunately con- 
trol. A comparison of Mark with Luke shows 
that Luke has been on the whole loyal to his 
source, though he has consistently polished the 
language. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that he had no objection to deserting it, or to 
changing its meaning. Two examples must suffice. 
{1) In Mark the call of Peter precedes the healing 
of his mother-in-law ; in Luke a different account 
of Peters call is given the preference over the 
Marcan one, and the healing ot his mother-in-law 
is placed before it, apparently to afford a motive 
for the obedience of Peter to the call. (2) In the 
narrative of the Passion and Resurrection Luke 
obviously prefers an alternative narrative to that 
of Mark. This narrative is different in the essential 

int that it places all the appearances of the 

isen Christ in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
whereas Mark in 14%, etc., is clearly leading up 
to appearances in Galilee. But the story of the 
woman at the tomb seems to be taken from Mark, 
and this includes the message of the young man to 
the women to tell the disciples to go to Galilee, 
where they will see Jesus. This is inoonsistent 
with the ‘Jerusalem narrative,’ and is changed by 
Luke into ‘ Remember how he spoke to you while 
he was still in Galilee,’ and the whole narrative is 
freely re-written. If this were quite certain, it 
would show that Luke cannot be depended upon 
not to change the whole meaning of his sources. 
It is, however, 5 that his modification is 
based on some other source; if so, this source can 
hardly have been originally independent of Mark. 
A detailed examination of the Lucan changes in 
the Marcan material, which has never yet been 
sufficiently 3 undertaken, is likely to 
ere valuable evidence as to Luke’s methods in 

ealing with his sources and the extent to which 
his statements may be trusted as really represent- 
ing the earliest tradition, or discounted as being 
editorial alterations. It may be suggested that a 
study of the Lucan lels to Mk 13 is especially 
needed ; a superficial examination suggests that it 
will show that he was inclined to remove eschato- 
logical sayings or explain them in some other sense. 

Another characteristic—or what at first sight 
appears to be one—is a tendency to separate and 
give to definite historical circumstances sayings 
which in Matthew are broughttogether. Fromthis 
contrast between Matthew and Luke it has been 
assumed that Luke made special endeavours to 
find out the exact circumstances under which each 
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saying was uttered. But this conclusion is more 
than the facts warrant. All that can really be 
said is that a comparison between Matthew and 
Luke shows either that Luke separated, or that 
Matthew combined, or that each did a little of 
both; but, as we do not know what was the 
arrangement of the material in the source, we 
cannot decide between these possibilities. It is 
sometimes overlooked that reconstructions of Q 
such as Harnack’s or Wellhausen’s, though other- 
wise admirable, are useless for this purpose, as 
they necessarily assume an answer to the question 
at issue. It is E worth notice that the only 
safe guide which we have is Luke’s treatment of the 
Marcan source. Here we find no trace of the sup- 
posed separation of sayings, nor do we find any traces 
in Matthew of the supposed combination of sayings. 
The logical deduction is that Luke and Matthew 
did not use the same edition of Q, if indeed there 
ever was a single document Q. Of course it is 
hazardous to press this point, but insufficient atten- 
tion has hitherto been given to the value of Luke's 
treatment of Mark as the only objective standard 
which exists for deciding what his methods probably 
were in dealing with other sources. 
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LUKEWARM.—The word occurs only in Rev 3'8 
because thou art lukewarm (xA:apés), and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ 
As tepid water causes nausea, so lifeless religious 
profession leads to Divine disgust and rejection 
(cf. Ecce Homo", 1873, ch. xiii.). There is greater 

romise in men who are outside the pale of the 
hurch than in those whose nominal allegiance to 
religion has created a false confidence, dulled all 
sense of need, and checked all spiritual growth 
(v. ). The following verses (vv.?™ 16, for the local 
55 NN s art. ons 7 5 HDB) 
sug that this condition of tepid religion in 
Taaie had been fostered by an excess of material 
prosperity. The Laodiceans had become so com- 
ortable as not to need God, nor ought God to 
expect much more than patronage from so con- 
uential a community. He must, in human 
fashion, be on good terms with a church with so 
satisfactory a worldly status, not inquiring too 
closely about their spiritual zeal. For an analysis 
of this lukewarmness see also F. W. Faber, Growth 
tn Holiness, 1854, ch. xxv. H. BULCOCK. 


LUST.—1. Linguistic usage.—(1) The English 
word ae The worl ‘lust,’ which, in modern 
English, is restricted to sexual desire, had origin- 
ally a wider application and could be used de 
neutro and de bono as well as de malo of desire 
in general, and, as Trench says, was ‘once harm- 
less enough’ (NT Synon , 1876, p. 313). The 
German Lust is still used in this wide sense. 

There is no instance in the NT where the English 
word lust is used de bono in the AV unless we 
supply the word in Gal 57— the flesh lusteth 
(e rie.) against the Spirit and the Spirit (lusteth) 
against the flesh.’ The verb is absent in the Greek 
as in the English. Lightfoot (on Gal 57) thinks 
that ér:ĝðvue? cannot be supplied, as it would be 
unsuitable to describe the activity of the Spirit by 
thisterm. But Rendall is probably right in saying 
that the word ¿ér:ĝðvue? here is neutral and equally 
applicable to the good desires of the Spirit and the 
evil lusts of the flesh (EGT, ‘Galatians,’ 1903, in 
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doc.). The English word lust, however, is scarcely 
neutral in the AV, and yet, because there is no 
possibility of misunderstanding, no other verb is 
supplied to describe the action of the Spirit. Even 
the RV has not supplied a different verb in the 
second clause. This is not to say that the Revisers 
would consider ‘lust’ a fit word to describe the 
working of the Spirit. 

It is true also that the passage in Ja 4— the 
Spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy —is now 

enerally understood of the Indwelling 8 of 

rod, but it was not so understood by the AV 
translators. To them it was the evil, envious spirit 
of man. The Greek verb used here is érırobeî», 
which is frequently used in the NT, and always in 
a good sense. St. Paul uses it of his great longin 
to see his converts (1 Th 35, 2 Co 77-8, 2 Ti 14, P 
18 ; cf. also Ro 11 15%). They are to him rtr ö. 
It expresses the longing. of Epa itus for the 
Philippians, and of the Judæan Christians for the 
Corinthians who had liberally helped them. St. 
Paul uses it also to express his longing for heaven 
(2 Co 5), and St. Peter exhorts his readers to 
‘desire’ the sincere (?) milk of the word (1 P 2%). 
The LXX uses it of the soul’s longing for God (Ps 
41? (EV 42). Analogy would thus lead us to 
suppose that St. James used the word in a good 
sense. The quotation in which the word occurs 
cannot be located in the OT with certainty (cf. 1 
Co 2, Eph 5); otherwise the sense of the word 
would be beyond dispute. Some 72 7 that St. 
James is here quoting St. Paul (1 36, Gal 517). 
The most likely meaning of the passage is: ‘The 
Spirit which he caused to dwell in us yearneth 
{for us) unto jealousy.“ The Spirit of God has 
sucha longing esire to possess the whole Christian 
personality that its passion may well be called 
holy jealousy. If this be the meaning, the render- 
ing ‘lust’ is erroneous. The RV is not decided on 
the interpretation, and has substituted ‘long’ for 
lust.“ RVm is probably correct. 

There is no , then, in the NT where the 
English word ‘lust’ is used de bono. 

(2) The Greek word éxiOupeiy and its cognates.— 
4a) The Greek word ém:ðvueîr with its cognates, 
although as a rule used de malo, is not always so 
used. It occasionally takes the place of t ro 
{1 Th 2", Ph 1”, 1 Ti 3', He di), which seems 
always to be in a good sense. It is used of 
the desires of the proponis to see the deeds of the 

137; cf. also Lk 173), of the 


desire for food or drink or the sexual 
ordin meaning of the word). It is used by 
the Saviour to express His desire to eat the Paschal 
feast with His disciples (Lk 22), by St. Paul of 
the desire for the office of a bishop (1 Ti 3), by St. 
Peter of the holy desires of the angels (1 P IA, 
and, in the substantive form, St. Paul uses it of 
his desire to “arty and be with Christ, which is 
far better (Ph 1), and of his longing to see his 

essalonian converts (1 Th 27). The LXX also 
uses it in a good sense (Ps 102° (EV 103°), Pr 10%. 
In all these cases we have ¿r:ĝvueiv translated by 
the word ‘desire.’ The word éx:@upeiy in the Gr. 
NT is thus much wider than the word ‘lust’ in 
the Eng. NT, and even ‘lust’ itself in the AV is 
not to restricted to ‘sexual desire’ but is used 
of unlawful desire in general, the context deter- 
‘mining its specific application. 

We find the same 

Generally with him eiie as ie tin a, We 
the motive element in the lowest part of man—yet he uses it 
also of the other bigher d tments of ihe personality. Even 
pe oe soul has its high and lofty d (Rep., dks. iv. 


(6) When the word is used without an object it 


enerally refers to evil longings (cf. Ro 7? 13° [from 

x 20], Ja 4*, 1 Co 10%), not, however, in the re- 
stricted usage of sexual lust. The moral colouring 
is asa rule supplied by the context, either by the 
mention of the object desired, as in Mk 4, 1 Co 106, 
which is the ordi classical usage, or by the 
mention of the source of the desire (commonly in 
the NT) or by a descriptive epithet (Col 3°). This 
transference of moral colouring from the object 
desired to the subject desiring is significant. It is 
in harmony with the NT moral standpoint. Here 
the stress is laid on the inwardness of morality, 
and the object of moral judgment is the character 
(xapéla), rather than bare outward actions, or the 
555 of actions. In the NT the desire is 
morally judged according to its origin, i. e. the 
hy eng personality as a whole is dealt with 
rather than the desire per se. The NT is thus 
more concerned with change of character than with 
the reformation by parts of the individual. 

‘Scripture and reason alike require that we should tarn 
entirely to God, that we should obey the whole law. And hard 
as this may seem at first, there is a witness within us which 
pleads that it is possible. ‘Easier to many things 
than one,” is the common saying. Easier, we may add, in religion 
and morality to change the whole than the part... . Many a 
person will tease himself by counting minutes and providiag 
smali rules for his life who would have found the task an easier 
and a nobler one had he viewed it in its whole extent and gone 


to God in a “ and liberal” spirit to offer up his life to 
Him’ (B. Jow 1 ion of Scripture other 


Essays, London, n.d., p. 821). 

The NT, however, does not hesitate to pass judg- 
ment on desires per se and on their consequences. 
We find such expressions as ‘the corruption that 
is in the world through lust’ spoken of (2 P 1*)— 
w corruption is the consequence of evil desire. 
We find the phrase ‘polluting desires’ (2 P 2), 
We find pleasures (7#3ova/) regarded as a turbulence 
of the soul (Ja 4'), as if desires destroyed the 
balance of the soul (cf. 1 Ti 6°, 1 P an, Ro 7%), 
The NT has no meticulous fear in passing judg- 
ment on evil desires and on their consequences. 
It does not take up the immaculate, fastidious 
attitude of ‘ virtue for virtue’s sake,’ but its point 
of view is the whole personality, and on this is 
moral judgment for good or evil ; 

(c) Thrice in the NT we find the word ér:duula 
translated by 5 This term is a 
dogmatic one, which layed a large part in 
theological 5 t means the natural in- 
clinations of man before these have d into 
overt acts. It is different from consilium, which 
is the ‘deliberata assentio voluntatis’ (so Calvin, 
Institutes, bk. ii. ch. viii. 49). Two questions of 
importance arise in connexion with this concupis- 
cence: (i.) What is its origin and nature? and (ii.) 
What is its relation to responsibility and redemp- 
tion? The Pelagian theologian tends to identify it 
with man’s nature as appetitive and in itself morally 
neutral. What makes the moral difference is the 
exercise of the will, and the will is free. It may be 
that there is weakness in man due to the removal 
of original righteousness’ which Adam had before 
he sinned, but this removal does not impair human 
nature and it does not make virtue impossible. To 
this class of theologians free-will is the important 
matter. Sin is only conscious sinful actions. This 
is, generally ing, the position of Abelard, 
Arminius, and the Tridentine Council. To Augus- 
tine and the Reformers, however, this concupiscence 
was prior to the individual’s evil volition and in 
a sense ca it. Free-will was not sufficient to 
cope with it. The redemption of man was a radical 
afhar, cleansing the whole personality, the will in- 
cluded. Concupiscence is not simply a defectus 
(morally indifferent) but an affectus of the soul 
resulting in a positive nisus towards sin in man’s 
nature. The soul as a whole is deflected from its 
true centre—God. As regards responsibility for 
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concupiscence, this school distinctly teaches it 
while the other side denies it. The Reformers did 


not regard ‘desire’ viewed as a part of man’s ideal 
nature as ‘evil’; but, as a matter of fact, in actual 
experience the desires are found to be evil. 

All the desires of men we teach to be evil. . . not in so 
far as they are natural, but because they are inordinate, and 
they are inordinate because they flow from a corrupt nature’ 
(Calvin, Institutes, bk. lii. ch. iti, 12). 

During the Middle Ages and in Aquinas con- 
cupiscence was identified with man’s sensuons 
nature. The difference between flesh and spirit 
was physical. So concupiscence was supremely 

ifested in the lusts of the flesh interpreted in 
a sensual fashion. 

The NT does not directly deal with these aspects 
of desire, but its spirit is more in harmony with the 
deeper analysis of Augustine. As regards responsi- 
bray | and redemption in relation to concupiscence 
the Augustinian position is the Pauline. e word 
‘ concupiscence’ has been omitted altogether by the 
RV. In Ro 78 éw:Ovyla is translated ‘coveting.’ It 
means illicit inclinations to follow one’s own will 
as against God’s law. With the arrival of self- 
consciousness there is already found in the per- 
sonality the strong bias to sin which comes to light 
as man is brought face to face with law. Sin is 
regarded in a semi-personal fashion as receiving a 
basis of operation in this bias. The word éridupla 
is thus well translated ‘ concupiscence’ in the theo- 
logical sense of the term. In Col 3° the English 
desire is sufficient to express the thought, because 
it is as vague as the original. 

(d) In 1 Th 46 the word éx@upula is used, as the 
context shows, of ‘sexual lust.“ The use of the 
term in Jude ™ approximates to this but seems to 
be wider. The same letter (v.35) ascribes it to 
impiety. The passage 1 P 2" approximates closely 
to this meaning. In 2 P 218 it means ‘lust’ in our 
restricted sense. It is equated with odpxos åse- 

lacs. See also Apostol. Church Order (ed. Schaff, 

he Oldest Church Manual, 1885, p. 242), where it 
is said that éx:Ovpula leads to fornication. 

éxOuula, then, when used de malo of illicit desires 
is not wholly restricted to sexual depravity (exc. 
in 1 Th 45 and 2 P 2; cf. Jude *), althoug that 
is included, and owing to its obtrusiveness could 
not fail to be included. It means ‘the whole 
world of active lusts and desires’ (Trench, NT 
Syn.8, p. 312). 

(3) Other Greek words. —(a) The Greek word rd6os 
is also translated ‘lust’ in 1 Th 4°, and ér:ðvula is 
subordinated to it as species to genus. This is the 
usage of Aristotle, who re ‘lust,’ anger, fear 
etc., as species of rdfos. It is usuall maintained 
that the difference between the two is that rd: 
refers to evil on its passive and éw:dvula on its more 
active side. It is impossible, however, to prove this 
distinction from the NT, although in Gal 5%, where 
ra@fpara and érGuula are found side by side, this 
distinction makes excellent sense. The words are 
used in a loose popular sense and not as the exact 
terminology of an ethical system. 

(5) The same is true of the nage of poral (Ja 41), 
which is translated ‘lusts.’ It refers to pleasures in 
general; though sexual pleasures are included, and 
perhaps form the chief element, eating and drink- 
ing would also be meant. ‘All men are by nature 
weak and inclined to pleasures,’ and so injustice 
and avarice follow (Swete, Introduction to OT in 
Greek, 1900, 2 567). 

(e) Similarly pegis (Ro 17 —a word used some - 
times in classical writers of the highest desires—is 
used by St. Paul of the unnatural sexual lust of 
heathenism (see Trench, NT Syn.“, p. 314). 

2. Gen growth and goal of lust.— (1) Genesis 
of lust.— We do not find any attempt to deal 
psychologically with this problem. What we find 
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is various suggestions and incidental allusions. In 
Jn 8“ the lusts of murder and deceit are traced 
back to the devil. The idea is the Jewish one that 
the devil tempted Cain to murder his brother Abel, 
and that the serpent deceived Eve (cf. 1 Jn 3%). 
This view that the devil is the originator of lust 
took various forms in Jewish thought (Sir 2555, 
2 Es 4” 8%), and there are echoes of these in the 
NT. St. Paul (1 Co 11°) seems to regard the 
wicked angels as moved to sensual lust by unveiled 
women. ‘The existence of an evil tendency (yezer 
hara)in human nature was a problem for Judaism. 
Sometimes it was simply referred to the fall of 
Adam (Wis 2™*-; cf. 52T., 1 Co 152), some- 
times it was ascribed to the devil, and sometimes 
to God. The last view is not found in the NT 


except to be refuted (Ja 145"), The good tendency 
(yezer hatob) was without difficulty ascribed to 
God, but the evil tendency could not be so treated. 


St. Paul (Ro 7 simply states these two ten- 
dencies and connects the evil with the fall of Adam. 
Yet there is nothing to encourage the view that 
man is not responsible. In truth, where St. Jobn 
mentions the devil (1 Jn 3°) as the originator of 
evil desires, he is opposing the Gnostic view that 
the ‘spiritual’ man is not responsible for sensual 
sins. Yet it is certain that the problem of evil 
is not solved on NT principles by any atomistic 
view of human personality, and that the redemp- 
tion of Christ has its cosmic as well as its personal 
aspects. St. Paul's teaching in Ro 7°- was open 
to mis understanding, but in principle it is the very 


oppone of libertinism. 
gain, the origin of lust is ascribed to the cosmos 
(1 Jn 217), Itis whatever is op to the will 


of God. Soin Tit 2 we read of ‘worldly lusts’ 
(cf. 2 P 14). The world is the ‘lust of the flesh,’ 
the ‘lust of the eyes,’ and the pride of life.’ It is 
the kingdom of evil as organized in customs and 
tendencies in human society and human hearts, in- 
cluding also evil spirits. It is found in man as the 
desires of the ‘ flesh and mind’ (Eph 2°), and specifi- 
cally called the lusts of men (1 P 4%). It might 
appear as if this ascription of lust to the world’ 
destroyed personal responsibility, but such is never 
the case. The law of God recognized by man as 
good, i. e. as the law of his own conscience (Ro 7"), 
18 inst such lust, and the Christian command 
is to love God and do His will. The fact of responsi- 
bility is not proportional to ability in the NT, and 
so redemption is always regarded as primarily of 


ace. 
“Similai, and characteristically, the origin of 
lust is ascribed to the flesh, i.e. the sinful person- 
ality as a from . The ‘lusts of the flesh’ 
mean much more than sensuality. ‘It was not the 
corruptible flesh that made the soul sinful, but the 
sinful soul that made the flesh corrupt’ (Aug., de 
Civ. Dei, xiv. 2, 3). It is true that the body (cwya) 
with its desires (Ro 6%) was a sort of armo 
where sin got its weapons, but the body as such is 
not the originative seat of evil; otherwise St. Paul's 
view of the Resurrection would be meaningless. 
Platonism looked on the body as the tomb of the 
soul and as pressing down the soul (cf. 1 Co 97), 
but Rothe is scarcely warranted in making the 
sensuous nature the primary root of evil (Theol. 
Ethik?, 1870, ii. 181-7). 

Again, the heart is viewed as the origin of evil 
desires (Ro 1% ; cf. Sir 5*). This centres the origin 
in man’s personality as a whole, not in any one part 
of the personality. But it is the personality apar 
from God. So we read in Jude not only their 
own desires,’ but also (v. 8) ‘ their own desires of im- 
pieties, i. 6. evil desires originating in their im- 
pious state. A similar thought is found in Ro 1“. 
(cf. Tit 2). Evil tendencies develop pars passu 
with God’s judicial withdrawal. 
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It might thus ap that those who make 
selfishness (gi\avria) the root of sinful desires are 
nearest the truth. Philo does so and Plato. ‘The 
truth is that the cause of all sins in every person 
and every instance is excessive self-love’ (Laws, v. 
731); but in the NT the ‘self’ is not an entity 
that can be understood a from the redemption 
of Christ, and the Christian personality is so com- 
plex that we cannot safely limit to any single 
strand the origin of sin. What the NT is concerned 
with is not the origin—an insoluble problem—but 
the abolition of evil desires. Man himself is the 
moral origin, and the great question is how to 
redeem sinful man. In other words, these questions 
are discussed not from the point of view of genetic 
psychology but from the point of view of redemp- 
ti 


on. 

(2) Growth and goal of lust.—St. James gives a 
graphic picture of how eri] / develops. Sheis pic- 
tured as a harlot enticing man. Like the fisherman 
she baits her hook, and traps her prey as the hunter 
does. Then sin is precio and sin completed 
brings forth death. It is clearly stated that ‘lust’ 
is not of God. It is man’s own, and the inference 
is that man can resist it. There is no mention of 


and the Christian sense of God’s grace. It is pos- 
sible to restrict the whole passage (12*!") to sexual 
lust, but the wider sense is probable. 

Clement of Rome (Ep. Cor. iii.) gives a long 
list of evil desires leading to death, but to him 
strife and envy are characteristically causative of 
this result, as in the case of Cain (iv.). In the 
Apostol. Church Order (ed. Schaff, p. 242), lust is 
pictured asa female demon. It leads to fornica- 
tion, and it darkens the soul so that it cannot see 
the truth clearly (ef. Ro 1™-), 

St. Peter associates lust with ignorance (1 P 1%) 
and St. Paul with deceit, the opposite of ‘truth’ 
(Eph * pone y Pa of Plato desire has been 
regar ilosophers as aiming at a good 
{true or falsei. The end is always viewed sub 
specie boni. This is an which the NT does 
not emphasize. But it does say that evil desires 
leave the soul unsatisfied and produce disorder 


{Ja 4*). It is possible to be always seeking some 
new thing and never coming to the knowledge of 
the truth (2 Ti 3%). Knowledge alone is not 


sufficient, however, for St. Paul regards the law as 
both revealing desire and intensifying it (Ro 7’). 
Redemption is necessary to cope with evil desires. 
The desiring of evil things St. Paul regards as 
the moral prouii of all sinful acts (1 Co 10)—of 
sensuality both as fornication and idolatry—of un- 
belief in its varied forms. This desiring does not 
work in vacuo; it is active in an atmosphere 
already tainted with idolatry, sensuality, and 
devilry (1 Co 10, 1 Th 3°, Eph 6%). God allows 
this testing of men, but He also affords a way of 
escape from it, so that men with this hope can 
up under temptations. The consequence of follow- 
ing one’s own lust is regarded both subjectively 
and objectively. It produces corruption of the 
poro ity, ending in complete oh (Eph 4; cf. 
P 1$, where ¢0épa is said to be the fruit of lust), 
whereas the will of God leads to righteousness and 
holiness. The man who sets his heart on riches 
falls into many foolish and hurtful desires, and 
these bring him to the depth of destruction (Ae0pos 
and drdé\ea are the inevitable consequences). Lust 
is also said to pollute the soul (2 P 2). Besides 
this, lust brings one face to face with God’s destruc- 
tive anger against sin (cf. 1 Co 10 and Dt 32**-). 
It is not possible, however, from the NT to arrange 
in psychological order the stages in the development 
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of lust. The progress is as varied as life itself. 
Catalogues of sins are given because these sins are 
closely connected in actual experience, and in ex- 
perience the cause is often the effect and the effect 
the cause. 

St. John (1 Jn 2-7) is not to be taken as making 
the ‘ lust of the flesh’ the origin of the ‘lust of the 
eyes’ and of the ‘ pride of possession,’ nor are these 
a complete summary of sin. They are compre- 
hensive and characteristic, but not necessarily ex- 
haustive. The genitives in this e are of 
course subjective, i.e. ‘the lust springing from the 
flesh,’ etc. Here in the ‘flesh’ is the origi 
of evil desire—not the body as such, but the sin- 
ful rong (Law [Tests of Life, 1914, p. 149] 
explains ‘flesh’ otherwise here, but the very fact 
that the ‘flesh’ is regarded as causing desire is 
against him). To St. John also the issue of sinful 
desire is destruction, as it is contrary to the abid- 
ing will of God. 

o the NT, then, evil desires contaminate, cor- 
rupt, and destroy the soul itself and bring upon it 
God’s punishment. These desires, however, are 
already roots of a personality out of order, and to 
set the desires right the porsona ity must be set 
right. This is done by the new gracious creation 
of God through His mercy which operates through 
Christ. Thus man is made God's roiņnua by the 
Spirit. To walk in the Spirit is the privilege of 
the new creature (Eph 2**-), and in this way he can 
overcome the desires of the ‘flesh’ (Ro 13"), and 
learn to do the will of God. 

Lrrsnators.—See Grimm-Thayer, under the various Greek 
words translated Lust’; H. Cremer, Bid.-Theol. Lez. of NT 
pp. 278-278. For the general teaching see C. 

Lehre von der „Göttingen, 1897; J. 
Müller, Chris. Doct. of Sin, Eng. tr., 1877-85, i. 157. For the 
Jewish Yezer Hara see F. C. Porter in Bib. Sem. Studies, 
New York, 1901; W. O. E. ey, in BGT: St. James,’ 
1910, pp. 408-413. For Concupiscence see I. A. Dorner, System 
of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., 1880-82, Index, s.v. ‘Concupis- 
centia.’ See also Literature under art. Fiasn. The various 
Commentaries are indispensable: Mayor (31910) and Carr 
9 7 5 Gr. Test., 1896) on St. James in relevant places, and 

er on St. John (Camb. Gr. Test., 1880), pp. 154-156. See 
further artt. ‘Lust’ in HDB and Desire’ in : 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 

LYCAONIA (Avxaovia), — Lycaonia, the country 
of the Lycaones, who spoke Avxaomeri (‘in the 
To of Lycaonia,’ Ac 14"), was a vast elevated 
plain, often called ‘The Treeless (rd do), in the 
centre of Asia Minor. It was bounded on the N. 
and E. by Galatia and Cappadocia, on the W. 
and S. by Phrygia, Pisidia, and Isauria; but ite 
limits were very uncertain and liable to change, 
especially in the N. and S. Its physical character 
is described by Strabo (XII. vi. 1 

The around the mountainous plane of Lycaonia are 
cold and bare, affording pasture only for wild asses; there is 
a great scarcity of water, and wherever it is found the wells 
are very deep... . Although the country is ill supplied with 


Greek, 
Clemen, C. 


water, it is suprisingly well adapted for feeding eset gs 
Some persons have acquired great wealth by these Rocks alone, 
Amyntas had above flocks of sheep in theee parts.’ 


Having no opportunity and 
city for self-government, the 
history of their own. Driven eastward by the 
Phrygians, they were always under the sway of 
some stronger power, which cut and carved their 
territory without ever asking their leave. In the 
3rd cent. Lycaonia belon to the empire of the 
Seleucids, who more or less hellenized its larger 
towns, such as Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
After the Roman victory over Antiochus the 
Great at Magnesia (190 B. C.), it was given to the 
Attalids of Pergamos ; but as they never effectively 
ccd Aa it, the northern part of it was claimed 
by the 5 the eastern was added 
to Cappadocia. hen Pompey re-organized Asia 
Minor after the defeat of Mithridates (64 B. C.), he 
left northern Lycaonia (somewhat curtailed) to 
the Galatians, and eastern Lycaonia (also dimin- 


rhaps little capa- 
ycaonians had no 
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ished) to Cappadocia, while he attached south- | ized, neither Lycia nor Pamphylia—both south of 


western Lycaonia (considerably increased) to the 
province of Cilicia. Mark Antony gave the last 
part, including Iconium and Lystra, to Polemon 
in 39 B.C., but transferred it in 36 to King 
Amyntas of Pisidia, who at the same time became 
king of all Galatia. Soon afterwards this brilliant 
soldier—the most interesting of Asiatic Gaels—over- 
threw Antipater of Derbe, with the result that the 
whole of Lycaonia, scope the so-called Eleventh 
Strategia (which about this time was given to Kin 
Antiochus of Commagene, to be henceforth call 
Lycaonia Antiochiana) was now included in the 
Galatian realm. After the untimely death of 
Amyntas in 25 B.C., his kingdom was converted 
into the Roman province of Galatia. This ar- 
rangement lasted for nearly a century, except that 
Claudius apparently presented the S.E. corner of 
Lycaonia, including the important city of Laranda, 
to the king of Commagene. 

When St. Paul brought Christianity to Lycaonia, 
he confined his mission to that part of it which 
was in the province of Galatia. On reaching the 
frontier city of Derbe, he retraced his steps. 
Laranda, in Antiochian Lycaonia, was beyond hi 
sphere. If the S. Galatian theory is to be ac- 
cepted, he through Galatic Lycaonia four 
times (Ac 146. #! 161 183); he addressed the mixed 
popuisnion of its cities—Lycaonians, Greeks, and 

ews—as all alike ‘Galatians’; and the Christians 
of Lycaonian and Phrygian Galatia, not the in- 
habitants of Galatia proper, are the ‘ foolish Gal- 
atians’ (Gal 31) about whom he was so perplexed’ 
(Gal 4”). But see GALATIANS. 

Nothing remains of the Lycaonian language 
except some place-names ; but the Christian in- 
scriptions found in Lycaonia are very numerous, 
and show how widely diffused the new religion 
was in the 3rd cent. throughout this country 
which was evangelized by St. Paul in the Ist. 


Lrranarunz.— W. M. Ramsay, Hist. 4! Asia Minor, 
1800, also Hist. Com. on Galatians, 1890; J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Wolfe E. ition in Asia Minor, 1888; C. u, in Murray's 
Ha to Asia Minor, 1805. 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

LYCIA (Auxla, Eth. Aúxıos). — Lycia was a se- 
cluded mountain-land in the S.W. of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the W. by 5 the N. by Phrygia 
and Pisidia, on the N. E. by Pamphilia, and on 
the S. by the Lycian Sea. It was beyond the 
Taurus’ (éxròs rob Tavpov). The ribs of that huge 
backbone of the country extended from N. to 8. 
(in some places over 10, 000 ft. in height), and be- 
tween them were well-watered and fertile valleys, 
the homes of a highly civilized race, who in their 
love of peace and freedom resembled the Swiss. 
They were not Greek by race, but they were early 
hellenized. They had many overlords—Persians, 
Seleucids, Ptolemys, Romans—but for the most 
pan their autonomy was undisturbed, and they 

one of the finest constitutions in ancient times. 

As the Lycians were suspected of favouring the 
Imperial party in the Civil Wars of Rome, Brutus 
and Cassius almost annihilated the beautiful city 
of Xanthus (43 B. O.), and the country never re- 
covered its old Prosperity. Pliny says that in his 
time the cities of Lycia, formerly 70 in number, 
had been reduced to 36 (HN v. 28). In A. D. 43 
it was made a Roman province, and in A.D. 74 
Vespasian formed the united province of 1 
Pamphylia. Lycia is named in 1 Mac 15 as 
one of the Free States to which the Romans sent 
letters in favour of the Jewish settlers. Two of 
ite 1 seaports—Patara and Myra —are 
mentioned in Acts (211 275), But it ap to 
have been one of the last parts of Asia 
accept Christianity. Amon 
dressed in 1 P 1? as having 


inor to 
the provinces ad- 
n partly evangel- 


the Taurus—finds a place. 


Lrranarunz. - C. Fellows, Discoveries in Lycia during ind 
Ezcursion in Asia Minor, 1841; T. A. B. Spratt and E. 
Forbes, Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Ci tis, 1847; 
Benndorf-Niemann, Reisen in siidwestl. K ien, I.: Reisen 
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in Lykien und Karien,’ 1884. 

LYDDA (Adééa, Heb. Léd, Ar. Ludd).—Lydda 
was a town about 10 miles S.E. of Joppa, on the 
line where the Maritime Plain of Palestine mer 
into the Shephélah or Lowlands of Judæa. Its 
importance was largely due to its position at the 
intersection of two highways of intercourse and 
traffic—the road from Joppa up to Jerusalem by 
the Vale of Ajalon, and the caravan route from 
Egypt to Syria and Babylon. Re- occupied by the 
Jews after the Exile (Neh 11%), it was nevertheless 
governed by the Samaritans till the time of Jona- 
than Maccabeeus, when the Syrian king Demetrius 
I. made it over to Judea (1 Mac 11*). In the 
time of Christ it was the capital of one of the 
eleven toparchies ‘of which the royal city of Jeru- 
salem was the supreme’ (Jos. BJ III. iii. 5). 
During the civil strife of the Romans (c. 45 B.c.) 
Cassius sold the inhabitants of ch 57 into slavery 
for refusing the sinews of war, but Antony gave 
them back their liberty (Ant. XIV. xi. 2, xii. 2-5). 
Lydda was visited by St. Peter, whose preaching, 
aided by the miraculous healing of Æneas, is said, 
‘in a popular hyperbolical manner’ (Meyer on 
Ac 9%), to have resulted in a general conversion of 
the Jewish population to Jesus as the Messiah. 
From this town the Apostle was called to Joppa 
on behalf of Dorcas (9%). In the Jewish Wars 
Lydda was a centre of strong national feeling. It 
was captured and burned by the nan vernor, 
Cestius Gallus, on his march to faas (A.D. 
65), and it surrendered without a struggle to Ves- 
pesien in 68 (BJ H. xix. 1, Iv. viii. 1). After the 

all of the holy city it became one of the refuges 
of Rabbinical learning. Later, it was known as 
Diospolis, though its old name was never dis- 
laced, and it became the seat of a bishop. At the 
uncil of Diospolis in A.D. 415 the heresiarch 
Pelagius was tried, but man to procure his ac- 
quittal. By this time Lydda had begun to have a 
wide fame as the reputed burial-place of a Christian 
soldier named Georgios, who in Nicomedia had 
torn down Diocletian’s edict against Christianity 
and welcomed martyrdom. His relics were taken 
to Lydda, and round his name was 5 woven 
a tissue of legend, in which the Greek myth of 
Perseus and Andromeda (see JOPPA), the Moslem 
idea of Elijah (or alternatively of Jesus) as the 
destined destroyer of the Impostor (al-dajjdal) or 
Antichrist, and the old Hebrew story of the fall of 
Dagon before the ark, were all inextricably inter- 
twined, till Lydda became the shrine of St. George 
the Slayer of the Dragon, whom the English 
he peas made the patron-saint of their native 
Lydda is now ‘a flourishing little town, em- 
bosomed in noble orchards of olive, fig, pomesren: 
ate, mulberry, sycamore, and other trees, and sur- 
rounded every way by avery fertile neighbourhood.’ 
The ruins of the Frede Church of St. George, 
have a certain air of grandeur’ (W. M. Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, 1910, p. 523). The town 
has a station on the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway. 


LITERATURE. —E. 5 Biblical Researches, 1841, tii. 49 
65; C. Clermont-Ganneau, Horus et Saint 1877; G. A 
Smith, HGH L, 1897, p. 100 f. JAMES STRAHAN. 


LTDII.— The woman who bears this name in 
Ac 16): is described as a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, one who worshipped Cod.” The 
implication is that Lydia was more or less closely 
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attached to the Jewish religion—a ‘ pom of 
the gate,’ in Jater Rabbinic phraseology. e are 
told that she was found by St. Paul on his visit to 
Philippi at a small Jewish meeting for payo held 
at the river-side on the Sabbath day. hearin 
the message of the Apostle, she was converted an 
baptized along with the members of her household, 
and thereupon entreated the missionary to lodge 
in her house during his stay in the town. As a 
seller of purple garments—among the most expen- 
sive articles of ancient commerce—Lydia was no 
doubt a woman of considerable wealth. Probably 
she was a widow carrying on the business of her 
dead husband, and her position at the head of a 
wealthy establishment shows the comparative free- 
dom enjoyed by women both in Asia Minor and 
in Macedonia. Her generous disposition, manifested 
in her 55 of hospitality to thie Apostle, 
may perhaps reflected in the frequency and 
liberality with which the Pappan Church contri- 
buted to the Apostle’s wants (Ph 416). She holds 
the distinction of being the first convert to Chris- 
tianity in 158 and her household formed the 
nucleus of the Church of Philippi, to which St. Paul 
addressed the most affectionate and joyous of all 
his Epistles. 

The fact that the Apostle Paul does not 
mention her by name in the Epistle has given rise 
to two different 5 me have thought 
that shortly after her conversion Lydia may have 
either died or returned to her home in Thyatira (as 
Milligan in HDB, art. ‘Lydia’). Others have put 
forward the idea that Lydia was not the personal 
name of the convert, but a description of her 
nationality as a native of Thyatira in the province 
of Lydia—‘the Lydian’; and further, that the 
Apostle may refer to her either as Euodia or 
Syntache (Ph 4). Renan takes this latter view of 
the name, and suggests also that Lydia became the 
wife of the Apostle and bore the expenses of his 
trial in Philippi (St. Paul, p. 148). Ramsay (HDB, 
art. Lydia’) regards the name as a familiar name 
(nickname), used instead of the personal proper 
name and meaning ‘the Lydian’ (so Zahn, Introd. 
to NT, Eng. tr., 1909, i. 533). Others, however, 

int to the uency with which the name is 

ound applied to women in Horace (Od. i. 8, iii. 9, 
iv. 30), and regard it as a proper name. 


LirgraTuRE.—E. Renan, St. Paul, 1860, p. 168; HDB, art. 
‘Lydia’; R. i Knowling, EGT, ‘ Acta,’ 1900, p. 845; Com- 
mentaries of Holtzmann and Zeller in loc. 

W. F. Boyp. 

LYDIA (Avdia).— „ydis, the fairest and richest 
country of western Asia Minor, was bounded by 
Mysia in the N., Phrygia in the E., Caria in the 
S., and the Ægean Sea in the W. Long mountain 
chains, extending westward from the central 
penr divided it into broad alluvial valleys. 

he regions between the ranges of Messogis, 
Tmolus, and Temnus, watered by the Cayster and 
the Hermus, were among the most fertile in the 
world. The trade and commerce of Lydia con- 
tributed more to its immense wealth than the 
mines of Tmolus or the golden sand of Pactolus. 
In the time of Alyattes and Croesus, who reigned 
in splendour at Sardis, the kingdom of Lydia em- 
braced almost the whole of Asia Minor west of the 
Halys, but Cyrus subdued it about 546 B.C., and a 
succession of satraps did their best to crush the 

irit of the race. After the triumphal progress 
of Alexander the Great, Lydia was held for a time 
by Antigonus, and then by the Seleucids. After 
agnesia (190 B.C.) the Romans presented it to 
their ally Eumenes, king of Pergamos (1 Mac 85). 
From 133 onwards it formed of the Roman 

rovince of Asia. Before the time of Strabo (XIII. 
iv. 17) the Lydian language had been entirely dis- 
placed by the Greek. 
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The religion of the Lydians—the cult of Cybele 


—was a sensuous Nature-worship, perhaps origin- 
ally Hittite ; their music—‘ soft 1 ure was 
voluptuous; and the prostitution at their temples, 
whereby their daughters obtained dowries (Herod. 
i. 93), made ‘Lydian’ a term of contempt among 
the Greeks. Many Jewish families were settled in 
Lydia (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 4), and it is probable 
that in the great centres of population not a 
few Gentiles turned to them in search of a higher 
faith and a purer morality. Among these was the 
purple-seller of Thyatira, who was St. Paul’s first 
convert in Europe (Ac 1614 0. Lydia was most 
probably not her real name, but a familiar ethnic 
5 She was the Lydian to all her 
Philippian friends (E. Renan, St. Paul, 1869, p. 
146; T. Zahn, Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr., 1909, i. 
523, 533). See preceding article. 

In Ezk 305 the RV has changed Lydia into Lud, 
and the country Lydia is never mentioned in the 
NT. The Roman provincial system created a 
nomenclature which most of the writers of the 
Apostolic Age habitually employ. Like many 
other geographical and pile hes names, Lydia 
ceased to have any political significance. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, uses the provincial name Asia, 
and never Lydia. John writes to five Lydian 
churches, along with one in Mysian Pergamos and 
one in haath tk Laodicea, but all the seven are 
‘churches which are in Asia’ (Rev 1“, 1). It is 
contended, indeed, by Zahn (op. cit. i. 187) that 
the Grecian Luke, to whom the unofficial termin- 
ology would come naturally, uses Asia in the popu 
lar non-Roman sense as synonymous with Lydia, 
to which F. Blass (Acta Apostolorum, 1895, p. 176) 
would add Mysia and Caria. J. B. Lightfoot, 
however, states good reasons for maintaining that 
‘ Asia in the New Testament is always Proconsular 
Asia (Galatians®, 1876, p. 19n.), and W. M. Ramsay 
strongly supports this view, refusing now to admit 
an exception (as he formerly did (The Church in 
the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 1550 even in the case 


of Ac 2°, AMES STRAHAN. 
LYING (WedderGat, to lie; yevdos, ua, à lie’; 
Wevd ys, f >; petorns, a deceiver).—1. It is the 


glory of Christianity that this religion reveals ‘ the 
who cannot lie,’ 6 dyevdhs beds (Tit 1°), gui non 
mentitur Deus (Vulg. ). He is true in both senses 
of the word—dAnOuds and dA Os, verus and veraz. 
He cannot be false to His own nature, just as men, 
made in His image, cannot lie without being un- 
true to themselves. It is likewise impossible to 
imagine His Revealer departing from the truth 
in word or deed. While Hermes, the so-called 
messenger of the gods, was often admired for his 
dexterous lying, Christ is loved because He is the 
Truth (Jn 14°), the faithful and true Witness (Rev 
$4), through whom men are able, amid all 
earthly chan and illusions, to lay hold on 
eternal realities. 

2. The detection and exposure of imposture was 
an urgent duty of the early Church. The speedy 
appearance of false teachers was one of the most 
remarkable features of the Apostolic Age, and the 
Church was enjoined not to believe every spirit, 
but to 118 the spirits (1 Jn 4). There were yevd- 
ddekgpoe (Gal 24), pevdarderora (2 Co 113), Pevdo- 
wpognras (Ac 136, 2 P 2!, 1 Jn 41, Rev 16 19” 2010), 

vdordyor (1 Ti 4%), 55 (2 P 2). These 

eceivers were as the shadows which always ac- 
company the light. To the apostolic founders of 
Christianity the bare thought of being ever found 
false witnesses of God (Wev8oudprupes roi Geof, 1 Co 
1515) was intolerable. St. Paul often protests, and 
solemnly calls God to witness, that he does not lie 
(Ro 9, 2 Co 118, Gal 1%, 1 Ti 2). The Church of 
Ephesus was praised because she had tried soi- 
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disant apostles and found them false (Wevdeis, Rev 
22). If there were false teachers, there were also 
false disciples, who claimed the Christian name 
without having Christ’s spirit, and John had to 
formulate some clear and simple tests by which 
‘the liar’ (ò Yetorns) could be known (1 Jn 2+ 2 
4”). 

3. The same writer emphasizes the gravity of 
certain moral and intellectual errors—the denial of 
5 sin (1 Jn 1”), the rejection of the historical 

hrist (510). He brands them as blasphemous as- 
sertions that God (whose Word calls all men sinners, 
and whose Spirit inwardly witnesses to the truth 
of the gospel) is a liar. 

4. Christians must not lie one to another (Col 3%). 
In the pagan, e.g. the Cretan (Tit 123), lying is bad: 
in the Jew (Rev 2°) it is worse; in the Christian it 
should be ay re The rnd was sips for the 
repression of liars (1 Ti 110); the gospel gives every 
believer the spirit of truth (1 Jn 40. All liars,’ 
‘every one that loveth and maketh a lie,’ end the 
black list of the condemned (Rev 212 22), who 
shall not in any wise enter the City of God (217). 

JAMES STRAHAN. 

LYSIAS. — Claudius Lysias was the chiliarch, 
the tribune, in command of the Roman troops 
stationed at the Tower of Antonia at the time 
of St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. The conjec- 
ture is probable that he was by birth a Greek, and 
that he adopted the name Claudius when ‘ with a 
great sum’ he obtained the station of a Roman 
citizen (Ac 22"; see R. J. Knowling, EGT. Acts,’ 
1900, p. 463; cf. Ac 217). The Tower of Antonia 
communicated by a stairway with the cloisters of 
the Temple (see G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 1898, ii. 
495 f., and art. JERUSALEM for the position of the 
tower), and care was taken to have soldiers there 
in readiness for any emergency, especially at the 
time of the Jewish festivals (Jos. BJ v. 5. 8), like 
that of Pentecost, which St. Paul was attending. 
News was quickly brought up to the Tower of 
the riotous attack made upon the Apostle in the 
Temple at the instigation of ‘Jews from Asia’ 
(217%). It was suggested to Lysias, or the idea 
occurred 70 y to him, that the object of 
the fury of the mob might be a man whom he was 
anxious to apprehend—viz. the leader of a recent 
seditious movement, who had managed to esca 
when the procurator Felix fell upon him and the 
crowd of his followers (Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 6, and BJ 
ii. 13. 5). Hence the surprise with which the 
chiliarch turns to St. Paul, so soon as he had been 
snatched from his assailants, with the question : 
‘You are not, then, the Egyptian . .' (Ac 21%). 
After allowing St. Paul to address the people 
from ‘the stairs,’ Lysias had him taken within 
the Tower, and had given orders that he should be 
examined by scourging, when he was made aware 
that his prisoner was a Roman citizen, whom ‘it 
was illegal to subject to such treatment’ (22™-), 
Seeking to obtain the information he desired 
other means, Lysias convened a meeting of the 
Jewish Council on the o oring dy, ‘and brought 
St. Paul down and set him before them’ (v.™), 
The tumult that arose on St. Paul’s statement 
that he wasa Pharisee, and was called in question 
‘touching the hope and resurrection of the dead,’ 
was so great that he had to be rescued by the 
soldiers, who took him again tothe Tower. Then 
followed the ‘plot of certain of the Jews to kill 
St. Paul,’ if the chiliarch could be induced to 

ing him in before the Council. News of 
this was carried to Lysias by ‘ Paul’s sister’s son.’ 
Thereupon the resolution was taken to send the 
Aporte for greater safety to Cæsarea (23ʃ0U.). 

ith the escort, Lysias sent a letter to the Gover- 
nor Felix (v..). In writing, he forgot the mis- 
conception about ‘the Egyptian’ under which he 
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had first apprehended St. Paul. Uppermost in his 
mind was the fact that he had been the means 
of rescuing ‘a Roman’ from the mad fury of the 
Jews. Not unnaturally it is that fact he empha- 
sized when writing to the Governor. No further 
trace of Lysias is forthcoming. G. P. GOULD. 


LYSTRA (Avorpa, which is fem. ming in Ac 
146 2 16}, and neut. pl. in Ac 14° 16%, 2 Ti 3!).— 
Lystra was a Roman ison town of southern 
Galatia, built on an isolated hill in a secluded 
valley at the S. edge of the vast upland plain 
of Lycaonia, about 18 miles S. S. W. of Iconium. 
Itself 3,780 ft. above sea-level, it had behind it 
the gigantic Taurus range, whose fastnesses were 
the haunts of wild mountaineers living on plunder 
and blackmail. It was the necessity of stamping 
out this social pest that raised the obscure town 
of Lystra into temporary importance. In 6 B.C. 
Augustus made it an outpost of civilization, one 
of ‘ a series of colonies of Roman veterans evidently 
intended to acquire this district for peaceful settle- 
ment’ (T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, Eng. tr., 1909, i. 337). The others were 
Antioch, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, and Olbasa. 
In all these cities the military coloni formed an 
aristocracy among the incolœ or native inhabitants. 
Latin was the official language, and Greek that 
of culture, but the Lystrans used among them- 
selves ‘the speech of Lycaonia (Ac 14"), of which 
no trace is left, except that Lystra’—which the 
Romans liked to write ‘ Lustra,’ on account of 
its resemblance to lustrum—is, like ‘Ilistra’ and 
‘ Kilistra,’ which are also found in the country, 
doubtless a native place-name. The site and 
colonial rank of Lystra were alike unknown till 
1885, when J. R. S. Sterrett’s discovery of a pedestal 
in situ, with an inscription containing the words 
Colonia Iulia Felix Gemina Lustra, settled both 
these points. Coins bearing the same legend have 
since been found. 
Lying some distance westward from the great 
e-route which went through Derbe and Iconium, 
Lystra can never have been an important seat of 
commerce. Still it was 1 enough to at- 
tract some civilians as well as soldiers to its pleas- 
ant valley. Its blending of Greek and Jewish 
elements is strikingly illustrated by the mixed 
parentage of Timothy, whom St. Paul circumcised 
‘because of the Jews that were in those parts’ 
(Ac 16. ) No mention, however, is made of a 
e in Lystra, and probably the Jewish 
colony was small. Some measure of Greek culture 
among the Lystran natives is prima facie suggested 
by the existence of a temple of Zeus before the 
city’ (xpd rijs wédews, Ac 140 —ef. S. Paolo fuori 
le Mura at Rome—as well as by the naive identifi- 
cation of Barnabas and St. Paul with Zeus and 
Hermes. But these facts prove nothing as to 
the real character of the Lystran worship, for the 
arbitrary bestowal of classical names upon Ana- 
tolian gods—an act of homage to the dominant civil- 
ization—had but little effect upon the deep-rooted 
native religious feeling. The motive of the — 
who wished to sacrifice to the supposed celestial 
visitants (v. i) does not lie on the surface. That 
he acted in good faith, being thrilled with awe be- 
fore superhuman miracle-workers, is more probable 
than that, knowing better, he cleverly used a wave 
of religious excitement to serve his own base ends. 
All the Lystrans were probably familiar with the 
legend—told by Ovid, Met. viii. 626 ff.—that Zeus 
and Hermes once visited Phrygia in the disguise 
of mortals, and found no one willing to give them 
hospitality, till they came to the hut of an aged 
couple, Philemon and Baucis, whose kindness 
Zeus rewarded by taking them to a place of 
safety before all the neighbourhood was suddenly 
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flooded, and thereafter metamorphosing their 
cottage into a magnificent temple, of which they 
became the priests. 

It is stated (Ac 14%) that, during St. Paul's 
ney baad in Lystra, Jews came thither from Antioch 
(130 miles) and Iconium (18 miles), but whether in 
the ordinary course of trade, or on set purpose to 

rsecute the Apostle, is not made quite clear. 

he close connexion between Antioch and Lystra 
is proved by a Greek inscription on the base of a 
statue which Lystra presented in the 2nd cent.: 
The very brilliant sister Colonia of the Antioch- 
ians is honoured by the very brilliant 79 of 
the Lystrans with the Statue of Concord’ (J. R. 8. 
Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition in Asia Minor, 1888, 
p- 352). Ly was more closely associated with 
its Phrygian neighbour Iconium than with the 
more distant Derbe, though the latter was, like 
itself, Lycaonian (Ac 162). At Lystra the apostles 
had experience of the swift changes of the 


native popular feeling, as well as of the malice of 
their own race. First they were hha 9 aie as 
gods come down to bring healing and blessing ; 
then St. Paul was stoned as a criminal not fit to 
live (cf. 2 Co 11%), Timothy was an eye-witness 
of the cruel assault of the rabble (2 Ti3"). The 
Apostle re-visited Lystra in the homeward part of 
his first missionary tour (Ac 14?!); again in his 
second journey (16°) ; and, if the South-Galatian 
theory is correct, once more durin 
journey (18). Little is known of the later secular 
or istory of Lystra. The veterans whom 
Augustus planted there ‘notably restricted the 
field of the free inhabitants of the mountains, 
and general peace must at length have made its 
triumphal entrance also here’ (Mommsen, op. cit.). 
Having thus completed the work of a border fort- 
ress, the colony of Lystra lost its raison d'étre, 
and the town sank back into its original insignifi- 
cance. JAMES STRAHAN. 
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